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Introduffory  Difcourfe. 


T  is  certain,  that  to  judge  Well  of 
parts,  the  whole  ought  firft  to  be 
confider’d. 

According  to  this  maxim,  and  in 
order  to  give  a  juft  idea  of  the  parts 
of  Africa  I  am  to  defcribe  in  this  volume,  I 
will  prefent  the  reader  with  a  general  view 
of  that  quarter  of  the  univerfe,  that  he  may 
the  better  judge  of  their  relation  to  each 
other. 

For  this  purpofe  I  fhall  conftder  the 
whole  terreftrial  globe,  as  divided  into  three 
principal  parts,  viz.  the  old,  the  new,  and 
the  unknown  world.  The  firft,  which  is 
our  continent,  lies  in  the  fuperior  hemi- 
fphere  in  refpedt  to  us,  and  comprehends 
Europe ,  Afm  and  Africa.  The  fecond, 
which  is  America ,  is  in  the  inferior  hemi- 
fphere.  And  the  third,  which  comprehends 
the  Arblick  and  the  Antarflick  world,  is  in 
both  the  one  and  the  other  hemifphere. 

Befides  thefe  main  parts  of  the  terreftrial 
globe,  there  are  feveral  iflands,  which  are 
commonly  affign’d  to  the  neareft  continent. 

After  the  flood  the  earth  was  divided  into 
three  parts,  according  to  the  number  of  the 
*L.i.c. 6.  children  oi  Noah  •,  Afia ,  according  to  *  Jofe¬ 
phus ,  fell  to  the  (hare  of  Sem  -,  Africa  to  that 
of  Cham-,  and  Europe  to  that  of  Japhet. 

To  confine  ourfelves  to  Africa  only,  it  may 
be  confider’d  as  the  largeft  peninfula  in  the 
world,  and  as  the  fecond  part  of  our  conti¬ 
nent  in  largenefs.  The  Ocean ,  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean :,  and  the  Red-Sea  encompafs  it  almoft 
all  round  ;  for  it  holds  to  the  continent  of 
Afm  only  by  the  Ifthmus  of  Suez ,  which 
lies  betwixt  the  two  latter  of  thofe  feas,  be¬ 
ing  not  above  eighty  Englijh  miles  broad. 

T  he  lituation  of  Africa  is  betwixt  2  and 
85  degrees  of  longitude  from  the  meridian 
of  Ferro-,  and  between  34  of  north,  and 
3  5  degrees  of  fouth  latitude  ;  fo  that  the 
equator  cuts  it  into  two  almoft  equal  fedtions. 
Its  length  and  breadth  are  generally  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  four  capes  or  promontories 
it  has  towards  the  four  regions  of  the  uni¬ 
verfe  •,  cape  Bona  on  the  north,  the  cape  of 
Good  Hope  on  the  fouth,  cape  Guardafuy  on 
the  eall,  and  cape  Verde  on  the  weft. 

The  two  laft  capes  determine  its  length  of 
about  1550,  and  the  two  former  its  breadth 
Vol.  V. 


of  near  1400  leagues.  Thus  it  is  fmaller 
than  Afia ,  which  lies  eaft  of  it and  much 
larger  than  Europe ,  which  is  on  the  north  ; 
and  much  more  thinly  peopled  than  either 
of  them. 

As  it  lies  in  th tLorrid  Zone ,  the  heat  is  ex- 
ceflive, which  is  the  reafon  it  has  fo  few  inhabi¬ 
tants, and  fo  many  monfters  and  fierce  animals. 

Authors  differ  very  much  about  the 
etymology  of  its  name :  The  Greeks  call’d 
it  Lybia ,  Olympia,  Coriphea,  Hefperia ,  Ogy- 
gia ,  Ammonites ,  ABthiopia ,  Cyrene ,  Ccphe- 
nia ,  Eria  and  Ophiufa :  But  thefe  were  ra¬ 
ther  names  of  parts  than  of  the  whole.  The 
Latins  call  it  only  Lybia  and  Africa.  The 
Moors ,  Alkebulan  ;  the  Indians ,  Bezecath 
and  the  Arabs ,  Ifiriquia  from  which,  ft  ran¬ 
gers  changing  the  I  into  A,  call  it  Africa , 
as  do  the  Latins ,  Italians,  Spaniards ,  French , 

Dutch  and  others.  Jofephus  lays  it  receiv’d 
the  name  from  Ophres,  grandfon  of  Abraham , 
who  is  named  in  f  Genefis,  Hepher  and  Clo-  f  Ch.  25. 
domenes,  cited  by  ||  Jofephus,  calls  him  Ja-  |j Li ,  c. 6. 
phram ,  and  that  he  fought  jointly  with  his 
two  brothers,  fons  of  Abraham  by  Return , 
i.  e.  Aphram  and  Stir  in  Lybia ,  againft  An- 
taus,  under  the  conduct  of  Hercules.  Some 
alfo  derive  the  name  of  Africa  from  the 
Hebrew  word  Aphar,  i.  e.  Dujl  but  Bochar- 
tus  in  his  Canaan  takes  the  trueft  etymology 
from  the  Punick  word  Pherik,  an  ear  of  corn, 
becaufe  of  the  great  plenty  of  corn  produced 
in  AEgypt,  Barbary,  and  many  other  coun¬ 
tries  of  Africa. 

Africa  is  of  a  pyramidal  or  triangular 
form,  the  bafis  whereof  extends  along  the 
Mediterranean ,  from  the  mouths  of  the  Nile 
to  the  ftraights  of  Gibraltar  ;  the  other  two 
fides  are  water’d  on  the  eaft  by  the  Red  and 
Indian  feas,  and  on  the  weft  by  the  Atlan- 
tick  ocean. 

When  the  fons  of  Noah  divided  the  world 
among  themfelves,  the  lot  of  Cham,  as  Jo¬ 
fephus  relates,  contain’d  all  the  countries 
from  the  mountains  Amanus  and  Libanus  to 
the  weftern  ocean,  and  his  children  gave 
them  their  own  names ;  fome  of  which  are 
now  intirely  loft,  and  others  fo  much  cor¬ 
rupted,  that  they  are  fcarce  to  be  known. 

Only  the  j Ethiopians ,  defcended  from  Chus, 

Cham's  eldeft  fon,  have  retain’d  their  name, 
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not  only  among  themfelves,  but  in  feveral 
parts  of  Afia ,  where  they  are  ftill  call’d 
Chufeans.  Asgypt,  call’d  Mefre  from  another 
fon  of  Cham ,  who  bore  that  name,  is  ftill 
known  by  it.  Befides  thefe,  fcarce  any  wiil 
be  found  that  have  names  of  fuch  antiquity, 
nor  does  it  belong  to  this  work  to  inquire 
fo  nicely  into  the  original  of  thofe  countries. 
Let  it  fuffice  that  the  pofterity  of  Cham  firft 
peopled  Africa ,  of  which  we  are  now  to 
ipeak. 

TheAEgyptian kings  were  the  firft  we  have 
any  account  of  in  that  part  of  the  world, 
and  of  them  the  fcripture  makes  mention  ; 
and  Jofephus ,  Herodotus ,  Diodorus  Siculus , 
and  others  have  writ  much.  The  next  great 
ftate  we  find  there,  was  the  commonwealth 
of  Carthage ,  which  was  very  potent ;  and 
the  kings  of  Numidia  were  alio  confiderable 
in  thofe  days ;  but  both  the  aforefaid  king¬ 
doms  and  the  commonwealth  were  fubdu’d 
by  the  Romans,  and  continu’d  fubjeft  to  the 
emperors  till  the  fifth  century,  when  Genfe- 
ricus ,  king  of  the  Vandals ,  pafs’d  over  out 
of  Spain  into  Africa ,  and  there  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Vandals  ; 
which  continu’d  till  the  year  534,  when  the 
renown’d  general  Belifarius  recover’d  that 
country  from  Gilimer  the  fixth  and  laft  king 
of  thofe  people. 

In  the  year  647,  the  Arabs,  call’d  Aga- 
renians  and  Saracens ,  being  Mahometans , 
enter’d  Africa  from  Arabia  Felix ,  in  the 
reign  of  the  emperor  Honorius ,  and  fill’d  it 
with  their  race  and  feet.  The  ‘Turks  have 
fince  made  themfelves  absolute  matters  of 
ZEgypt,  and  a  great  part  of  Barbary  is  tribu¬ 
tary  to  them.  The  kings  of  Spain  and  Por¬ 
tugal  have  poftefs’d  themfelves  of  feveral 
towns  along  the  coaft,  fome  of  which  they 
ftill  hold.  But  this  relates  only  to  the  nor¬ 
thern  part  of  Africa ,  lying  along  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  •,  the  louthern  parts  were  but  lit¬ 
tle  or  not  at  all  known  to  the  ancients.  Let 
us  proceed  to  the  defeription. 

Two  thirds  of  Africa  lying  under  the  tor¬ 
rid  zone,  the  heats  are  there  very  violent, 
and  they  are  increas’d  by  the  nature  of  the 
country  ;  for  moftof  the  middle  parts  being 
fandy,  the  reflection  of  the  fun  makes  them 
the  more  infupportable.  All  thofe  vaft  fan¬ 
dy  regions  are  little  inhabited,  as  fcarce  pro¬ 
ducing  any  thing  for  the  l'upport  of  life, 
not  affording  water.  Befides,  where  the  fand 
affords  any  thing  for  living  creatures  to  fub- 
fift  on,  it  fwarms  with  multitudes  of  rave¬ 
nous  wild  beafts,  as  lions,  leopards,  tygers, 
panthers,  ounces,  wild  cats,  and  prodigious 
venomous  ferpents,  and  the  waters  are  full 
of  crocodiles.  There  are  aho  camels,  dro¬ 
medaries,  buffaloes,  horles,  affes,  and  ma¬ 
ny  other  forts  of  creatures. 

In  the  more  fertile  parts  the  cattle  are 
large  and  fat  ;  in  the  barren,  poor  and  fmall. 


There  is  great  variety  of  excellent  fruit  and 
plants,  fome  very  wholefome,  and  others 
of  a  poifonous  nature  •,  of  which  latter  fort 
the  /ldad  is  fingular,  for  one  dram  of  it  is 
immediate  death.  In  feveral  parts  there  are 
mines  of  gold,  filver,  copper,  tin,  iron, 
cryftal,  fait,  and  quarries  of  marble  and 
other  forts  of  ftone.  Of  all  the  regions  of 
Africa,  Barbary  is  the  belt  and  moft  conve¬ 
nient  to  live  in,  i\\d’AFgypt  and  ^Ethiopia  are 
more  renowned.  Barbary  is  not  only  the 
belt,  bur  the  moft  populous  part  of  Africa  ; 
as  moft  properly  fituated  for  trade,  and  a- 
bounding  in  corn.  It  is  that  part  which 
lies  all  along  the  Mediterranean  from  the 
ocean  to  JEgypt,  and  contains  the  ancient 
Mauritania,  Africa  properly  fo  called,  and 
part  of  Lybia.  At  preient  there  are  in  it  the 
kingdoms  of  Fez  and  Morocco,  on  the  weft  j 
and  to  the  eaftward  of  them  Tremejfen, 
Tunis ,  Algier,  Tripoli  and  Barca. 

The  moft  confiderable  rivers  in  Africa  are 
the  Nile ,  the  Niger  and  the  Zaire  ■,  of  which 
two  laft  I  (hall  have  occafion  to  fpeak  in 
the  defeription  of  Nigrilia,  or  the  Lower 
/. Ethiopia . 

I  will  not  enter  upon  the  feveral  divifions 
of  Africa  in  the  time  of  the  Romans ,  and 
of  Ptolemy,  who  liv’d  at  Alexandria  in  AE- 
gypt  in  the  fecond  century  ;  for  then  very 
little  of  the  interior  part  of  it  was  known, 
as  appears  by  the  many  fabulous  accounts  of 
it  fet  forth  by  authors  of  thofe  times,  fo  full 
of  abl'urdities,  that  they  are  not  worth  taking 
notice  of.  Ptolemy  goes  no  farther  than  24 
degrees  of  fouth  latitude  along  the  coaft, 
where  he  places  his  Prajfum  Promontorium , 
now  call’d  cape  Corrientcs ,  in  the  province 
of  Chicanga,  fouth  of  Sofala,  but  fays  no¬ 
thing  of  it  farther  fouthward,  either  on  the 
eaft  or  weft  fides,  being  fully  perfuaded  that 
the  inhabitants  beyond  that  were  utterly  fa- 
vage  and  inhuman,  and  therefore  call’d 
them  Anthropophagi  ZEthiopes,  that  is,  man- 
eating  Ethiopians.  About  the  year  i486, 
Bartholomew  Diaz,  a  Portuguefe,  fail’d  round 
the  cape  of  Good  Hope ,  and  by  that  means 
made  us  fully  acquainted  with  the  utmoft 
extent  of  Africa. 

Several  geographers  much  more  modern 
than  Ptolemy ,  knew  little  more  of  that  part 
of  the  world  -,  and  John  Leo  Africanus,  who 
lived  in  the  year  1 526,  notwithftanding  the 
great  care  he  pretends  to  have  taken,  did 
not  fucceed  in  his  divifion  ;  for  he  makes 
but  four  parts,  which  are  Barbary,  Numi¬ 
dia  or  Biledulgerid ,  Lybia ,  and  Nigrilia , 
by  the  Arabs  call’d  Bcled  Ala  Abid. 

One  of  the  beft  modern  general  divifions 
of  Africa,  is  that  which  makes  four  parts  of 
it,  viz.  the  countries  of  the  Whites,  wherein 
are  comprehended  ZEgypt ,  Barbary ,  Numi¬ 
dia  or  Biledulgerid,  and  Zahar  a  or  the  De¬ 
farts.  Secondly,  the  country  of  the  Blacks, 

or 
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or  Nigritia ,  in  which  are  Guinea ,  Nubia ,  and 
par t of t h e IVeftern  ^Ethiopia. Thirdly,  /Ethio¬ 
pia  properly  fo  call’d,  which  may  be  fubdi- 
vided  into  the  Upper  and  the  Lower ;  which 
lad  contains  Congo,  Monomotapa ,  Cafreria , 
and  Zanquebar,  The  fourth  part  confifts  of 
the  iflands  lying  about  Africa ,  in  the  Artf 
dm,  the  Ocean,  and  the  Mediterranean. 

Thus  much  may  fuffice  concerning  Africa 
in  general,  it  being  foreign  from  the  fubjedt 
in  hand  to  treat  any  more  fully  of  it,  there 
being  many  accounts  in  feveral  languages 
extant,  which  the  curious  reader  may  con- 
fult.  I  proceed  to  that  which  makes  more 
to  my  purpofe. 

It  will  not  be  improper,  before  I  enter  up¬ 
on  thedefcription  of  that  part  of  Africa  com¬ 
monly  call’d  Guinea ,  to  give  fome  account 
of  the  etymology  of  that  name,  and  of  the 
fituation,  extent  and  limits  of  the  country, 
for  the  better  information  of  fuch  as  are  un¬ 
acquainted  therewith;  having  obferv’d,  that 
very  few  writers  have  taken  upon  them  to 
date  thofe  things  right,  and  that  not  one 
traveller  I  have  met  with  has  been  careful  in 
thele  particulars.  And  it  is  a  great  misfor¬ 
tune  that  among  fuch  a  multitude  of  men  as 
have  been  employ’d  in  voyages  to  Guinea , 
and  redding  there,  fince  navigation  has  been 
brought  to  the  prefen t  perfection,  fo  few 
have  been  curious  to  make  proper  remarks 
and  obfervations  of  what  might  be  found  en¬ 
tertaining  and  ufeful. 

This  defeCt  is  fo  univerfal,  that  I  have 
known  many,  and  among  them  fome  who 
have  had  good  education,  yet  after  feveral 
voyages  made  to  Guinea ,  or  redding  there 
many  years,  could  fcarce  give  any  tolerable 
account  of  thofe  parts,  but  only  in  general, 
and  after  a  very  confus’d  manner ;  nor  were 
they  provided  with  any  printed  accounts  of 
thofe  countries,  to  compare  their  own  parti¬ 
cular  obfervations  with  them. 

This  omiffion,  I  am  of  opinion,  proceeds 
from  the  opinion  generally  conceiv’d,  that 
Guinea  and  America  are  already  fo  well 
known,  that  it  is  not  worth  their  trouble  to 
make  any  farther  obfervations,  than  what 
have  been  already  publifhed  in  feveral  lan¬ 
guages;  never  conddering,  that  countries 
of  luch  a  vaft  extent  daily  afford  matter  of 
new  difcoveries,  and  that  it  is  impoifible  for 
thofe  who  have  writ  already,  tho’  ever  fo 
capable  and  indefatigable,  to  have  feen  and 
found  out  all  things. 

This  being  granted,  any  man  may  juftly 
conclude  there  is  ftill  room  enough  for  his 
remarks,  among  fo  great  a  diverdty  of 
people  and  nations  as  are  contain’d  in  fuch  a 
vafb  traCl  of  land.  Beddes,  there  is  fcarce 
any  other  voyage  that  will  afford  a  man 
more  leifure  to  obferve  and  write,  whether 
he  goes  only  on  a  trading  voyage,  or  reddes 
there ;  becaufe  there  is  not  always  a  bride 


trade,  fo  that  every  man  may  have  fpare 
hours  to  make  his  remarks,  and  write  them 
down  as  they  occur;  all  which  may  be  after¬ 
wards  tranferib’d  during  the  pjffuge  from 
one  continent  to  the  other,  for  that  com¬ 
monly  lads  two  months,  and  fometimes 
longer ;  and  two  or  three  hours  every  day 
may  be  better  employ’d  that  way,  than  in 
drinking,  gaming,  or  other  idle  diverdon3 
too  frequently  uled . 

It  is  not  always  incapacity  that  obftrudts 
the  making  of  fuch  obfervations,  but  rather 
a  dothful  difpofuion;  for  there  are  men 
enough*  of  fo  much  fenle  and  judgment,  as 
to  be  able  to  give  a  rational  account  of  what 
they  fee  and  hear,  and  to  didinguilh  between 
what  is,  and  what  is  not  worth  their  noting 
down,  efpecially  when  they  have  had  any 
liberal  education.  Perhaps  there  are  not 
many  fuch,  that  will  expofe  themfelves  to 
the  dangers  and  fatigues  of  fuch  voyages: 
but  if  they  could  conceive  how  great  a  fatif- 
fadtion  it  is  to  fee  remote  and  ftrange  coun¬ 
tries,  and  to  obferve  the  various  effedts  of 
nature  in  them,  their  number  would  cer¬ 
tainly  be  much  greater,  and  they  would 
chearfully  expofe  themfelves  for  thepleafure 
of  contemplating  the  glorious  effedts  of  pro¬ 
vidence,  and  the  reputation  of  tranfmitting 
fuch  works  to  pofterity.  For  my  own  part, 

I  muff  own  I  have  often  lamented  my  misfor¬ 
tune,  of  not  having  been  brought  up  to 
learning,  which  difables  me  from  delivering 
what  I  have  obferv’d  in  Guinea  and  America , 
in  fo  good  a  method,  and  with  fuch  elegancy 
of  ftyle,  as  might  be  expedted ;  efpecially 
writing  in  a  language  which  is  not  natural 
to  me.  The  only  fatisfadtion  I  have,  is,  that 
my  pencil  has  made  fome  amends  for  the 
defedts  of  my  pen  and  want  of  literature, 
which  encourag’d  me  to  prefen t  my  readers 
with  fo  many  cuts  as  are  contained  in  this 
book,  all  the  draughts  being  taken  by  me 
upon  the  fpot.  Another  inducement  was, 
that  I  obferv’d  the  bed:  accounts  we  have  of 
Guinea ,  are  all  deficient  in  this  particular  of 
good  cuts;  for  without  refledting  upon  any 
perfon  whatfoever,  I  muff  affirm  that  what 
has  hitherto  been  made  publick  of  this  fort, 
is  nothing  exadt,  or  to  be  depended  on: 
and  for  thofe  I  here  prefent  the  world,  I  can 
fafely  proteft,  they  are  exadt  and  lively  repre- 
fentations  of  the  things  themfelves,  as  near 
as  my  fkill  could  reach. 

To  come  now  to  the  fubjedt  in  hand,  viz. 
the  etymology  of  the  name  of  Guinea ,  being 
a  confiderable  part  of  the  country  of  the 
Blacks  lying  along  the  fea-coaft:  It  is  un- 
queftionably  deriv’d  from  that  of  Genehoa , 
another  province  of  Nigritia ,  or  the  country 
of  the  Blacks ,  lying  betwixt  that  of  Gualata , 
which  is  on  the  north  of  it,  and  the  river 
Senega  on  the  fouth ;  along  the  north  fide 
of  which  river,  this  province  of  Genehoa 
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extends  above  eighty  leagues  up  the  country 
eaftward. 

The  natives  of  this  country  call  it  Geunii , 
or  Genii,  ancient  geographers  Mandori ,  and 
the  African  merchants  and  Arabs ,  Gheneva 
and  Ghenehoa ;  from  which,  the  firll  Portu- 
gucfe  difcoverers  corruptly  came  to  name  it 
Guinea ,  or,  as  they  pronounce  it,  Guine ; 
which  appellation  they  gave  to  all  the  coun¬ 
tries  they  fucceflively  difcovered  from  the 
river  Senega  to  that  of  Camarones ,  which 
laft  is  in  the  gulph  ot  Guinea:  and  many 
have  fince  extended  this  name  of  Guinea  to 
the  country  (till  fouthward,  as  far  as  cape 
Lope  Gonzalez  ;  and  others  beyond  Renguela , 
which  is  to  the  fouthward  of  Angola ,  as  far 
as  cape  Negro ,  in  1 6  degrees  ot  fouth  lati¬ 
tude. 

Little  or  nothing  of  thefe  countries  having 
been  known  in  former  ages,  modern  geogra¬ 
phers  have  been  obliged,  in  this  and  many 
other  particulars,  to  take  up  blindly  with 
whatfoever  accounts  travellers  could  give  of 
thofe  parts-,  and  accordingly,  after  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  Portuguefes ,  applied  the  name 
of  Guinea  to  all  the  above-mentioned  coun¬ 
tries.  Anticnt  geography  could  not  afford 
them  much  light  in  this  particular;  yet 
Ptolemy ,  in  the  fecond  century,  fays  con¬ 
cerning  the  name  of  Guinea ,  that  it  is  a  word 
of  the  country,  and  fignifies  hot  and  dry, 
to  denote  the  temperature  of  the  climate,  as 
being  in  the  torrid  zone.  The  fame  author 
places  in  thofe  countries  the  people  Rerorci , 
Leve  Ailhiopes ,  Aphricerones ,  Derbici ,  and 
others  fucceflively :  and  in  one  of  his  eight 
books  of  geography,  where  he  treats  of  Ni~ 
gritia  and  Guinea ,  he  places  the  Sophucai 
ALthiopes  betwixt  Sierra  Leona  and  Rio 
Grande ;  the  Angangin#  JEthiopes  from  Sierra 
Leona  to  cape  Palmas ,  and  the  Perorfi  far¬ 
ther  inland  than  the  others.  Both  Nigrilia 
and  Guinea  are  there  indifferently  laid  down 
under  the  denomination  of  Nigritarum  Regio. 

Plence  may  be  deduced,  that  the  name  of 
Guinea  has  been  impofed  on  thofe  countries 
only  by  Europeans  ;  for  the  inhabitants  of  all 
that  tracl  of  land  from  the  river  Senega  down 
to  cape  Lope ,  and  even  as  far  as  cape  Negro , 
are  perfect  ftrangers  to  it,  none  of  them 
knowing  what  is  meant  by  the  name  of  Gui¬ 
nea,  except  fome  few  at  the  Gold  Coaft ,  who 
have  been  taught  it  by  the  Europeans  refi- 
ding  among  them. 

T  his  being  fuppoled,  it  is  alfo  very  pro¬ 
bable  that  thefe  vaft  countries  were  after¬ 
wards,  for  the  fake  of  method,  fubdivided 
into  diftind:  parts,  by  geographers,  as  they 
gain’d  farther  knowledge  of  them  in  procefs 
oi  time;  for  the  natives  know  nothing  of 
geography,  nor  fo  much  as  writing,  as  (hall 
be  hereafter  obferv’d  in  its  proper  place. 
The  belt  divifion  of  it,  made  by  our  mo¬ 
dern  geographers,  is,  into  three  parts,  viz. 
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Nigrilia ,  Guinea ,  properly  fo  call’d,  and 
the  Lower  AS tbiopia ;  butfea-faringmen,  who 
are  not  commonly  confin’d  to  methods,  give 
arbitrary  names  to  thefe  feveral  countries. 

The  Portuguefes,  who  feem  with  molt  right 
to  claim  the  firlt  difeovery  thereof,  divide  it 
only  into  two  parts,  the  Upper  and  the  Lower 
Guinea ;  the  upper  that  which  is  on  this 
fide  the  equator,  and  the  other  that  beyond 
it,  as  far  as  cape  Negro  abovemention’d. 

The  Englijh  and  Dutch  differ  very  much 
in  their  deferiptions  of  Guinea ,  tho’  they 
agree  in  the  name.  The  former  commonly 
make  North  Guinea  to  begin  at  the  river 
Gambia ,  and  extend  it  no  farther  fouthward 
than  to  cape  Palmas,  in  four  degrees  of  north 
latitude:  and  from  the  faid  cape  to  that  of 
cape  Gonzalez ,  in  one  degree  of  fouth  lati¬ 
tude,  they  reckon  all  the  intermediate  fpace 
South  Guinea. 

The  Dutch,  by  North  Guinea ,  generally 
mean  all  the  country  from  cape  Branco, 
near  Arguim,  to  the  liver  of  Sierra  Leona ; 
and  from  that  river  to  cape  Lope  they  reckon 
South  Guinea ,  dividing  it  into  feveral  fedions 
or  parts,  as  the  Greyn  Kufi ,  the  Land  Kujl, 
the  Efuaqua  Kujl,  the  Gcude  Kujl,  the  Slave 
Kujl,  the  Benin  Kujl,  and  the  Biofara  Kujl, 
being  the  fame  names  us’d  by  the  Englijh, 
at  the  end  of  which  laft  is  cape  Lope.  Thefe 
again  are  fubdivided  into  fmaller  parts, 
which  I  fhall  mention  in  the  defeription. 

The  French  alfo  greatly  differ  from  one 
another  in  thisrefped;  and  mod  of  them  do 
not  reckon  the  countries  lying  from  the  Se¬ 
nega  to  Sierra  Leona  river,  nay,  even  to 
Cabomonte  beyond  it,  foutherly,  as  a  por¬ 
tion  of  what  they  call  Guinea ;  but  diftin- 
guifh  each  country  in  particular  by  the  name 
of  the  inhabitants  thereof  on  the  fea-fide,  or 
by  that  of  the  places  they  trade  at,  as  Se¬ 
nega,  Caboverde ,  Goeree,  Rio  Frejco,  Porto 
d'Aii,  Gambia  Bijfegos ,  and  Sierra  Leona-, 
but  reckon  the  beginning  of  Guinea  propria 
from  Cabomonte,  and  fo  down  to  Camarones 
river  aforefaid,  and  fome  of  them  as  far  as 
cape  Lope. 

Antient  and  modern  geographers  are  alfo 
at  variance  among  themfelves  on  this  head ; 
for  which  reafon  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
who  is  in  the  right.  It  is  needlefs  to  perplex 
the  reader  with  their  feveral  opinions  as  to 
the  fituation,  limits  and  extent  of  this  part 
of  Africa ;  it  ft  all  fuffice  to  fay,  that  among 
the  French  authors,  Robbe  and  Martineau  du 
Plejfis,  the  molt  modern  geographers  of  that 
nation,  have  of  late  publiffi’d  each  a  large 
volume  of  geography,  efteemed  by  the 
French  the  beft  and  mod  accurate  of  all 
others;  wherein  they  pretend  to  have  cor- 
reded  Sanfon,  Duval,  Baudrand  and  others. 

Thefe  two  feem  to  me  to  have  the  beft 
method  of  divifion,  of  which  I  fhall  fpeak 
anon;  for  as  to  authors  pf  very  antient  date, 
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as  Marmot  and  others,  who  have  writ  con¬ 
cerning  Guinea  propria,  there  is  no  relying 
on  what  they  have  laid  as  to  this  point;  nor 
ought  we  to  be  furpriz’d  at  the  many  mi- 
ftakes  and  wrong  notions  we  find  in  their 
accounts,  if  v/e  do  but  confider  how  little 
knowledge  the  world  had  of  that  country  in 
their  time.  Marmot ,  who  othervvife  is  very 
commendable  for  his  account  of  Morocco , 
Fremejjen,  Farudant ,  Fez,  and  Funis,  as 
having  been  there  a  captive  for  the  fpace  of 
feven  years  or  more,  and  underflanding  the 
Arabic  and  African  language,  as  he  declares 
in  his  preface,  fo  that  Mr.  TP Allancourt 
judg’d  it  worth  his  pains  to  tranfiate  him  in¬ 
to  French  out  of .Spanijh,  in  what  concerns 
Guinea,  is  very  defective*  himfelf  owning 
he  was  never  in  Guinea ,  but  only  travelled 
the  Defarts  of  Lybia  from  Barbary ,  to  a  place 
call’d  Acequia  Elhamara ,  on  the  confines  of 
Genehoa,  which  he  calls  Guinea ,  with  Cheriff 
Mahomet,  when  he  fubdued  the  weflern  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Africa .  This  author,  I  lay, 
places  the  coaft  of  Maleguete  eaft  of  the  Gold 
Coaft ,  tho’  it  is  above  a  hundred  leagues  to 
the  weftward  of  it.  And  what  is  yet  more  in 
Marmot,  it  appears  that  he  has  almofi  every 
where  copy’d  John  Leo  Africanus ,  a  native 
of  Granada,  who  after  it  was  taken  by  king 
Ferdinand  of  Spain ,  in  149 1 ,  retired  into  Afri¬ 
ca,  where  he  compos’d  his  dilcription  of  thofe 
countries  in  Arabic,  and  out  of  it  Marmot  did 
compile  the  belt  part  of  his  own  defcripcion 
of  Africa,  without  naming  him  any  where. 

To  return  to  the  mod  natural  divifion  of 
the  country  of  the  Blacks  in  Africa *,  the 
modern  authors  above-named,  make  three 
lections  thereof,  viz.  Nigritia,  Guinea,  and 
ALthiopia-,  and  this  laft  they  fubdivide  into 
the  Upper  and  the  Lower  or  IF fern  ALthiopia 
or  Abyjfnia,  and  fay,  after  other  geographers 
of  more  antient  date  than  themielves,  that 
thefe  countries  were  commonly  call’d  Nigri- 
tia  from  their  antient  inhabitants,  the  Ni- 
gritte ;  which  name  the  antients  took  Irom 
their  black  colour,  or  from  the  foil,  which  in 
fome  parts  is  burnt  by  the  excelfive  heats  of 
the  fun,  and  which  they  thought  did  fo 
blacken  them. 

L.5.C.  1.  Pliny  alledges  hereupon,  Suetonius  Pau- 
'  linns ,  whom  I  knew,  fays  he,  in  his  con- 
fulfhip,  and  who  was  the  firft  of  the  Romans 
that  march’d  fome  miles  beyond  Mount- At¬ 
las,  of  whofe  height  he  gives  much  the  fame 
account  as  others  have  done,  that  in  about 
ten  days  march  he  got  thither,  and  further 
up  the  country  to  a  river  call’d  Niger,  thro’ 
defarts  of  black  dull,  and  places  uninhabi¬ 
table,  by  reafon  of  the  excelfive  heat ;  the 
rocks  feeming  to  be  almofi:  burnt  up,  tho’ 
this  expedition  was  in  the  winter. 

L.  5.0.  5.  The  fame  author  fays,  the  defarts  of 
Africa  which  are  beyond  the  Idler  Syr t is 
Phazania,  now  call’d  the  kingdom  of  Pha- 
Vol.y. 


zan ,  were  fubdued ;  where  we  took  the  two 
cities  of  Phazani,  call’d  Alele  and  Cil- 
laba:  all  was  conquer’d  by  the  victorious 
arms  of  the  Romans ,  for  which  Corn.  Balbus 
triumph’d.  Both  cities  lay  in  near  28  de¬ 
grees  of  north  latitude,  and  33  of  eaft  lon¬ 
gitude,  from  the  firft:  meridian  according 
to  Ptolemy,  betwixt  the  country  of  the  Ga- 
ramantes  on  the  north,  and  the  defart  of 
Lybia  interior  on  the  fouth,  almofi:  fouth  of 
Funis,  formerly  Carthage ,  according  to  Mr. 
De  1’IJle’s  new  map  of  Africa. 

The  royal  focieties  of  London  and  Paris 
have  admitted  of  the  Portuguefe  divifion  of 
Guinea  into  Upper  and  Lower,  reckoning  the 
former  to  extend  from  cape  Ledo  or  Fagrin, 
to  cape  Lope ;  and  the  latter  from  cape  Lope 
to  about  Cabo  Negro. 

To  fay  fomething  in  particular  of  thefe 
refpedtive  parts  of  Africa,  Nigritia ,  Guinea , 
and  ALthiopia. 

jV  T  Igritia ,  or  Negroland,  lies  between  8  and 
23  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  from 
3  to  44  degrees  of  longitude,  from  the  meri¬ 
dian  of  Ferro:  thus  it  extends  eight  hundred 
French  leagues  in  length,  from  eaft:  to  weft, 
and  near  three  hundred  in  breadth. 

It  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  eaft  by 
Sahara',  on  the  fouth  by  Guinea  propria 
and  Biafara ;  this  being  part  of  the  Lower 
or  tVeftern  ALthiopia ;  and  on  the  weft  by  the 
Atlantick  or  tVeftern  Ocean. 

That  country  is  commonly  fubdivided  in¬ 
to  two  parts;  the  one  which  lies  north  of 
the  Niger  and  Gambia  rivers;  the  other 
fouth  of  them:  thofe  two  parts  containing 
eighteen  kingdoms,  befides  fome  other  ter¬ 
ritories  about  them. 

The  Northern  Nigritia,  according  to  the 
beft  accounts  printed  at  London  and  Paris, 
contains  ten  kingdoms,  and  fome  other 
ftates,  viz.  Gualata  and  Genehoa  on  the 
Ocean,  eaft  ward;  Fombut,  Agadez,  Cano , 
Cajjena  or  Ghana,  Zegzeg,  Zanfara  or  Pha- 
ran,  Bornou,  and  Gaoga  or  Kaugha ,  and  the 
country  of  Zaghara\  and  betwixt  the  Senega 
and  Gambia  rivers  are  the  kingdoms  of  the 
fame  names,  and  thofe  of  Gelofcs ,  with  the 
Sereres  and  Barbecins. 

All  thefe  countries  in  general  are  popu¬ 
lous,  and  very  woody ;  and  the  foil,  tho’ 
iandy,  would  produce  great  (lore  of  Indian 
wheat  and  millet,  if  the  inhabitants  took 
better  care  to  cultivate  it.  The  air  is  very 
hot,  but  fo  wholefome,  that  it  recovers  fick 
people.  The  foil  produces  rice,  fiax  and 
cotton;  and  there  are  mines  of  gold  and  fib 
ver,  as  alfo  ambergris,  honey,  and  fruit- 
trees,  efpecially  palm  trees,  which  2ftord 
them  wine.  The  natives,  in  fome  parts, 
value  Copper  above  Gold ;  but  want  the  fkill 
of  fpinning  their  flax.  The  earth  is  more 
fertile  than  in  other  regions  of  Africa,  not 
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only  bccaufe  it  is  lefs  Tandy,  but  chiefly  be- 
caufe  of  the  overflowing  of  the  Niger,  for 
forty  days  together,  yearly,  from  the  middle 
of  June,  to  the  latter  end  of  July  following, 
as  I  fhall  obferve  in  a  particular  chapter  in 
the  following  defcription.  This  river,  like 
the  Nile,  leaves  after  its  overflowing  a  cer¬ 
tain  flime  which  fattens  the  earth,  efpecially 
in  pafture-ground.  It  traverfes  Nigritia, 
from  eaft  to  weft,  for  above  eight  hundred 
leagues-,  but  towards  the  welt  it  divides  into 
five  or  fix  branches,  each  of  which  has  a 
different  name,  viz.  Senega,  Gambia ,  Rio 
de  St.  Domingo ,  Rio  Grande ,  Rio  Rha ,  and 
fome  add  Rio  de  St.  Juan-,  of  this  more  in 
the  defcription. 

The  Southern  Nigritia  contains  eight  king¬ 
doms,  befides  feveral  other  territories.  The 
kingdoms,  to  reckon  them  from  eaft  to  weft, 
are,  Medra ,  Ovangara ,  and  Duma ,  fouth 
of  the  latter,  being  the  Defarts  of  Seu:  then 
1 Femian ,  Bilo,  Guber ,  Gago,  and  the  coun¬ 
try  of  Meczara ,  with  the  great  kingdom  of 
Mandinga  or  Songo ,  and  the  countries  of  the 
Malincopes ,  Sarcolles ,  Fargots ,  Galam ,  and 
Cantorfy  or  Cantczy.  The  other  nations  are 
the  Cafangas,  and  the  Bifegos ,  the  former  in¬ 
habiting  between  the  rivers  Gambia  and 
St.  Domingo ,  the  others  betwixt  the  latter  and 
the  Niger  -,  as  do  alfo  the  Scufos  and  Biafares. 
Moft  of  the  faid-  kingdoms  are  fubdivided 
into  many  fmaller,  lo  little  known  to  us, 
that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  fearch  after 
their  names,  which  are  fo  ftrange,  that  they 
are  not  to  be  underftood. 

Thefe  kingdoms  of  North  and  South  Gui¬ 
nea  have  each  of  them  their  refpe&ive  capital 
towns,  of  the  fame  name  with  the  country 
wherein  they  arefituated:  but  the  metro¬ 
polis  of  Fombut. ,  is  the  moft  renowned  of 
them  all;  it  is  very  large,  and  mighty  po¬ 
pulous.  Next  to  this,  thofe  of  Mandinga 
and  Cano  are  reckon’d  confiderable.  The 
city  .of  Mandinga  lies  on  the  fouthern  fide  of 
the  Niger. 

The  Natives  of  Nigritia  are  lefs  favage 
than  the  people  of  Barbary  and  Biledulgerid : 
They  are  very  ignorant,  grofs,  and  lazy; 
they  admire  a  man  that  knows  fomething, 
and  cherifh  ftrangers.  Moft  of  them  deal 
m  (laves,  which  they  take  of  their  neigh¬ 
bours;  and  fome  fell  their  wives  and  chil¬ 
dren  to  the  Europeans ,  as  I  fhall  hereafter 
obferve  in  the  following  memoirs  of  Guinea. 

Ml  the  kings  of  Nigritia  are  abfolute  in 
rheir  dominions,  and  yet  moft  of  them  are 
tributaries  to  him  of  Fombut ,  as  the  moft 
puiftant;  and  next  to  him  in  power,  are 
thofe  of  Mandinga  and  of  Cano  before- men¬ 
tioned.  They  are  all  either  loofe  Mahome¬ 
tans ,  or  idolaters,  inveterate  enemies  to  the 
Jezvs. 

Thofe  of  the  Defarts  live  without  any  re¬ 
ligion;  and  what  few  Chrifians  are  among 
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them,  are  very  imperfedly  initiated  in  gos¬ 
pel  precepts. 

Of  Guinea-Propria,  or  South-Guinea. 

THIS  country  is  the  fouthern  part  of 
Negro  land,  and  formerly  depended  on 
it.  It  is  not  half  fo  broad,  but  far  more  po¬ 
pulous,  as  lying  more  to  the  fea.  Its  boun¬ 
dary  on  the  north  is  Nigritia-,  on  the  eaft 
Biafara ,  or  the  kVeJlern  JEthiopia ,  which  Du 
P/effis  calls  North  Congo-,  but  I  fear  he  mi- 
ftakes:  on  the  fouth,  the  AL thiopick  Ocean-, 
and  on  the  weft,  being  there  of  a  circular 
form,  it  is  wafh’d  by  both  the  Adthiopick  and 
the  Atlantick  Ocean ;  this  latter  ending  about 
cape  Fagrin ,  at  Sierra  Leona ,  where  it  rakes 
the  name  of  As  thiopick.  The  Atlantick  Ocean 
derives  its  name  from  Mount  Atlas  in  Bile¬ 
dulgerid,  which  reaches  alrnoft  to  it,  and 
bears  that  name  as  far  as  the  cape  Finifterre 
in  Galicia,  among  fome  geographers ;  but  I 
believe  it  ought  not  to  be  extended  farther 
to  the  northward  than  cape  S.  Vincent  in 
Algarve. 

Guinea  lies  betwixt  4  and  12  degrees  of 
north  latitude;  and  from  9  to  38  degrees  of 
longitude:  fo  that  it  is  about  five  hundred 
and  fifty  leagues  in  length,  and  one  hundred 
and  forty  in  itsgreateft  breadth,  and  fixty  in 
the  leaft,  about  Rio  Fermofo ,  or  Benin  river. 
Robbe  fays,  the  French  difcover’d  Guinea  be¬ 
fore  any  other  European  nations,  in  134b. 
But  fince  he  produces  -no  manner  of  autho¬ 
rity  for  his  affertion,  and  none  of  the  French 
hiftorians  mention  any  thing  of  it  in  their 
hiftories,  the  notion  feems  to  be  ill  ground¬ 
ed  ;  of  which  more  hereafter. 

The  fituation  of  Guinea,  near  the  Equator, 
renders  the  air  icorching  hot;  which,  with 
the  frequent  heavy  rains  they  have,  makes  it 
very  unwholefome,  efpecially  to  foreigners. 
The  earth  is  water’d,  befides  the  rains,  by 
feveral  little  rivers,  which  fertilize  it;  fo 
that  in  fome  parts  of  it,  they  have  properly 
two  fummersand  two  winters;  the  latter  not 
very  fevere,  as  confiding  only  of  continual 
rains,  which  occafion  the un heal dfinefs  above- 
mentioned,  but  fatten  the  ground,  and  make 
it  fit  to  produce,  as  it  does,  great  quanti¬ 
ties  of  rice,  Guinea  pepper,  Indian  wheat, 
and  fome  fugar-canes,  (Du  PleJJis  adds  bar¬ 
ley,  but  I  never  heard  of  any  fuch  corn 
there)  cotton,  millet,  and  many  forts  of 
grain  and  fruits  peculiar  to  that  country. 
Ic  has  alfo  gold  mines,  elephants,  cattle, 
leopards,  tygers,  wild  boars,  goats,  fheep, 
hogs,  monkeys,  apes  very  nimble  and 
fportful ;  befides  great  numbers  of  birds  of 
various  forts,  and  poultry  very  fmall.  The 
fea  abounds  in  divers  kinds  of  filh,  great  and 
fmall;  of  all  which  things  I  fhall  give  a 
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particular  defcripticn  in  this  volume,  at 
their  proper  places. 

The  principal  rivers  are  thofe  of  Mi  tomb  a 
or  Sierra  Leona ,  Sherbro ,  Plizoge,  Sefro , 
St.  Andrews ,  Siveiro  da  Cofta ,  Mancu ,  Volta, 
Lagos ,  Fermofo ,  jVm>  Calabar ,  0/d  Calabar , 
Rio  del  Rey ,  and  Camarones  ;  this  laft  fepa- 
rating  Guinea  from  Biafara. 

Guinea  is  again  fubdivided  into  three  prin¬ 
cipal  parts,  the  weftern,  middle,  and 
eaftern:  the  weftern  part  is  the  coaft  of 
Malleguette ;  the  middle,  Guinea  propria, 
that  comprehending  the  Ivory,  the  Quaqua 
the  Gold,  and  the  Slave  Coajls ;  the  eaftern, 
and  the  coaft  from  cape  Fermofa  to 
R/o  Camarones-,  of  all  which  I  fhall  fpeak 
in  time  and  place. 

All  thefe  countries  are  govern’d  by  kings, 
and  other  fovereigns;  but  it  is  a  miftake  in 
Rjobbe  and  other  authors,  to  fuppofe  an  em¬ 
peror  of  Guinea ,  as  they  do,  who  has  fub- 
dued  and  made  tributaries  moft  of  the  other 
powers,  reducing  their  countries  and  terri¬ 
tories  into  one  foie  mighty  kingdom,  which 
they  call  Guinea.  This  fhall  be  more  parti¬ 
cularly  cleared  hereafter;  for  the  very  name 
of  Guinea  is  notfo  much  as  known  to  the  na¬ 
tives,  as  I  have  already  obferv’d;  and  this 
imaginary  Guinean  monarchy,  was  never 
heard  of  there,  nor  elfewhere  in  Africa -, 
and  this  defcription  will  fliow  what  great 
numbers  of  petty  kings  and  commonwealths 
there  are  in  it,  all  or  moft  of  them  indepen¬ 
dent  and  arbitrary. 

As  to  the  manners  of  the  Guineans,  their 
trade,  government,  religious  worfhip,  &c. 
thofe  will  be  treated  of  in  the  defcription 
and  the  fupplcment,  to  which  I  refer. 


Of  the  Lower  or  Inferior  ./Ethiopia. 

BEtwixt  Guinea  and  Congo  arefeveral  ter¬ 
ritories,  which  fome  antient  authors 
comprehended,  together  with  Guinea  propria, 
in  Nigritia-,  but  the  modern,  with  more  rea.- 
fon,  account  them  all  as  a  part  of  AEthiopia 
exterior.  Generally  thofe  countries  are  fub¬ 
divided  into  three  parts,  viz.  the  kingdoms 
of  Biafara,  Gabon ,  cape  Lope  Gonzalez,  as 
the  chiefeft  ;  and  extending  from  north  to 
fouth  their  coafts,  with  thofe  of  Ouwerre , 
Callabar  and  Del  Rey,  forming  the  gulph 
of  Guninea,  by  the  antients  call’d  Althiopicus 
finus  intimus ,  and  now  by  the  Englijh  mari¬ 
ners  the  Bight  of  Guinea.  The  other  petty 
kingdoms  adjoining  to  the  three  above- 
named,  are  Medra,  Capon.,  and  Catombo 
or  Cajumbo ;  and  next  the  fouth-fide  of  cape 
Lope,  the  territories  of  Comma,  Goby,  and 
Sette ,  which  are  properly  commonwealths. 
After  them,  ftill  to  the  fouthward,  lies  the 
kingdom  of  Loango,,  by  Pigafetq  called  Bra- 


mas,  beginning  below  cape  St.  Catharine ; 
then  thofe  of  Cacongo ,  Bomangoy,  Congo, 
Angola  or  Dongo,  and  Benguela. 

To  theeaftward  of  all  thefe  countries,  lie 
the  vaft  territories  of  the  Anzicains  and  the 
Jagos ,  two  populous,  but  very  barbarous 
wild  nations,  and  man-eaters;  which  are 
yet  fubdivided  into  feveral  tribes  and  colo¬ 
nies,  under  different  denominations.  All 
thefe  kingdoms  and  te  ritories  above-men- 
tion’d  with  thofe  of  Bungo,  Macoco,  Girin- 
grombra  and  Mujac,  nations  inhabiting  eaft- 
ward  of  the  former,  do  all  together  confti- 
tute  what  geographers  call  the  Lower  or 
IVefiern,  Exterior  JE  hiopia. 

This  name  of  ANhiopia  is  Greek,  and  fig- 
nifaes  a  country  of  Blacks ;  but  the  antients 
more  particularly  adapted  it  to  the  country 
of  the  Abyffines  above  any  other;  and  the 
Europeans  have  follow’d  them  therein,  till 
this  time,  calling  all  thefe  vaft  countries  by 
the  name  of  AEihiopia  in  general:  but  the 
y Ethiopians  themfelves  know  nothing  of  any 
fuch  name. 

Some  authors  derive  this  name  from 
AElhiops  the  fon  of  Vulcan ;  or  from  the  Greek 
word  Aitho,  I  burn,  as  Pliny  does. 

zElhiopia  interior  comprehends  Abyffiinia 
or  the  empire  of  the  Abyffines,  and  Nubia, 
which  is  to  the  northward  of  it. 

Asthiopia  exterior  comprehends  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Biafara ,  with  the  others  I  have 
named  above,  that  join  to  it  about  the  gulph 
and  cape  Lope ;  as  Loango ,  Cacongo,  Angola , 
and  Benguela,  lying  on  the  fea:  as  alfo  the 
countries  of  the  Anzicains  and  the  Jagcs  in¬ 
land  ;  and  next  to  the  others  eaftward,  the 
coafts  of  Mataman  and  the  Cafres ,  the  em¬ 
pires  of  Monomotapa  and  Monoemugi,  and  the 
coafts  of  Zanguebar ,  of  Ajan,  and  of  Abex , 
on  the  eaft  fide;  thefe  laft  at  prefent  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Lurks. 

This  region  of  y Ethiopia ,  in  former  times 
much  larger,  is  now  confin’d  between  45  and 
74  degrees  of  longitude;  and  betwixt  the 
14th  degree  of  fouth  and  the  1 6th  degree  of 
north  latitude.  Its  boundaries  on  the  north 
are  Nubia  and  Abgypt-,  on  the  eaft  the  Red 
Sea ;  on  the  fouth  the  Monoemugi  and  Ca- 
freria ;  and  on  the  weft  the  countries  of 
Congo ,  Biafara,  and  the  Jagos,  otherwife 
named  Giacques ;  and  is  feven  hundred 
leagues  in  length  from  north  to  fouth,  and 
five  hundred  from  eaft  to  weft. 

This  is  to  be  underftood  of  the  country, 
which  has  gone  under  the  name  of  Abyffiinia 
or  APihicpia  interior-,  but  not  of  that  which 
is  now  fubjefil  to  the  emperor  of  Abyffiinia, 
by  fome  call’d  the  Great  Negus  and  Pref  er 
John,  whole  dominions  never  extended  Id 
far,  and  have  fince  the  year  1 537,  been  re¬ 
duced  into  much  narrower  bounds  than  they 
were, before,  by  the  inyafions  of  th e.  Galas 
and  other  barbarous  African  nations  up  the 
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inland,  and  the  conquefts  of  the  Turks,  who 
have  fubdu’d  all  the  fea-coafts ;  fo  that  the 
emperor  of  Ethiopia  has  not  now  one  fea- 
port  town  left  him,  or  any  better  defence 
than  his  inacceffible  mountains. 

The  people  of  Abyffinia ,  like  all  the  AEthiK 
opians ,  are  very  tawny  in  lome  places,  and 
in  others  very  black,  as  they  dwell  farther 
from,  or  nearer  to  the  Equator ,  but  handfo- 
mer  than  the  Blacks  of  Nigritia  and  Guinea. 
They  are  witty,  affable,  and  charitable  to 
ftrangers;  but  on  the  other  hand,  very  flo- 
venly,  lazy,  and  improvident.  They  are 
alf'o  loyal  to  their  princes,  and  religious  to 
fuperftition ;  boafting  that  they  have  been 
inftruCted  in  the  true  religion  of  God,  by 
two  of  their  former  queens,  Macqueda  and 
Candace.  The  firft  they  pretend  was  that 
queen  of  Saba  or  Sheba ,  who  brought  them 
the  Mofaical  Lawi rom  Judaa ,  in  which  fhe 
had  been  inftructed  by  king  Solomon  •,  and 
the  fecond  taught  them  the  myfteries  of  the 
Chriftian  faith.  .  As  to  the  latter,  ’tis  not 
improbable  that  the  Eunuch  of  Candace , 
baptiz’d  by  Philip  the  deacon,  converted 
them ;  •  and  after  him,  St.  Thomas  and  St. 
Matthew  the  apoftles;  and  they  have  to 
this  time  kept  Chriflianity  among  them, 
with  this  difference,  that  they  have  im- 
braced  the  errors  of  Eutyches ,  and  of  Diofco- 
rus-,  and  have  ftill  their  metropolitan  call’d 
there  Abuna ,  who  is  fubjeCt  to  the  patriarch 
of  the  Cophties ,  who  ufually  refides  at  Grand 
Cairo ,  with  the  quality  of  patriarch  of  Alex¬ 
andria. 

The  kings  of  Abyffinia  ufually  keep  their 
court  in  the  open  fields-,  and  either  in  peace 
or  war  their  camp  is,  as  it  were,  the  capital 
of  the  kingdom,  and  takes  up  a  vaft  fpace 
of  ground ;  for  the  number  of  iuttlers  and 
other  people  following  the  army,  is  twice  as 
great  as  that  of  the  foldiery.  The  king  and 
queen,  with  their  whole  houfhold,  always 
go  along  with  the  army  to  war;  and  are  ac- 
company’d  by  all  the  lords  and  ladies  of  the 
court:  and  all  people,  except  handy-crafis 
and  hufbandmen  are  obliged  to  take  up 
arms,  and  join  the  regular  forces  upon  occa- 
fion,  becaufe  thofe  do  not  make  up  above 
35000  foot  and  5000  horfe.  The  tents  of 
the  camp  are  ranged  with  fo  much  order, 
that  they  form  a  large  city  and  fine  ftreets. 
The  emperor’s  tents  Hand  in  the  middle  of 
the  camp,  with  two  others  which  ferve  for 
churches.  At  fome  diftance  are  thofe  of  the 
emprefs  and  the  ladies,  the  great  lords,  the 
general  officers  of  the  army,  and  the  inferior ; 
making  together  above  6000  tents,  befides 
thofe  of  the  foldiery. 

The  emperor  fometimes  removes  every 
year,  and  fometimes  fixes  his  refidence  fe¬ 
veral  years  together  in  the  fame  place.  He 
commonly  incamps  betwixt  Ambamarian , 
Dcbfan  and  Dancas ,  about  the  lake  of  Dem- 


bea ,  in  the  province  of  that  name.  Thefe 
princes  boaft  they  are  defeended  from  the 
race  of  the  king  and  prophet  David. 

The  people  are  generally  dad  in  cotton 
or  filk,  according  to  their  ability ;  and  fome¬ 
times,  in  fkins  drefs’d  like  chamoy.  They 
eat  fleffi  half,  and  fome  quite  raw.  All  the 
priefts  and  religious  men  continually  carry  a 
crofs  in  their  hand  as  they  go  about  the 
ftreers  or  ell'ewhere.  Some  of  the  priefts 
are  married,  but  never  a  fecond  time. 

They  circumcife  children,  the  males  for¬ 
ty,  the  females  fixty  days  after  they  are  born ; 
which  is  always  perform’d  on  a  Saturday  or 
Sunday ,  being  the  days  on  which  they  cele¬ 
brate  mafs,  and  then  baptize  them;  after 
which,  the  prieft  gives  the  communion  to 
thefe  new-born  babes,  and  immediately  their 
mothers  feed  them  with  pap,  to  help  them 
to  fwallow  the  particles  of  tiie  Hojl  put  into 
their  mouth. 

The  Jefuits  formerly  converted  fome  em¬ 
perors  there  to  the  Roman  Catholick  reli¬ 
gion,  as  alfo  the  then  patriarch ;  but  they 
were  afterwards  expell’d :  fince  which  time, 
many  Capucins  have  been  there,  and  made 
fome  progrefs;  but  far  the  greateft  number 
are  fchifmaticks. 

As  for  other  particulars  of  this  empire,  as 
the  plants,  animals,  rivers  and  mountains, 
and  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants,  I  refer  the  curious  reader  to  The 
Travels  of  the  Jefuits  in  Ethiopia,  written  by 
Balthazar  Tellez ;  and  to  be  found  in  Eng- 
lijh  in  the  quarto  collection  of  travels  in  two 
volumes:  that  being  the  account  given  by 
the  feveral  Jefuits ,  who  refided  there  many 
years,  and  firft  difeovered  the  true  fourceof 
the  Nile,  being  eye-witnefles  of  what  they 
write:  whereas  Ludolphus ,  who  has  been 
much  cry’d  up,  has  nothing  to  be  rely’d  on 
but  what  he  borrow’d  from  thofe  travels, 
having  never  been  in  the  country  himfelf. 

It  remains  that  I  fay  fomething  as  to  the 
caufe  or  reafon  of  the  blacknefs  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Nigritia,  Guinea ,  ^Ethiopia,  Mada- 
gafear,  and  many  other  places. 

I  have  been  as  inquifitive  as  poffibly  I 
could,  in  this  particular,  and  examined  the 
arguments  brought  by  feveral  authors  and 
geographers,  but  without  any  fatisfatftion. 
Some  fiippole  the  reafon  to  be,  becaufe  thofe 
people  live  betwixt  the  tropicks  in  the  torrid 
zones,  where  the  perpetual  fcorching  heat 
of  the  fun  blackens  them,  as  it  does  the 
earth  in  fome  parts,  which  makes  it  look  as 
if  burnt  by  fire.  But  this  vanifhes  prefently, 
if  we  confider  that  Europeans  livingwithin  the 
tropicks,  tho’  ever  fo  long,  will  never  turn 
black  or  footy;  and  that  Blacks  living  many 
years  in  Europe,  will  always  breed  black  or 
footy  children.  Befides  the  Americans  and 
Eaji- Indians,  tho’  inhabiting  the  fame  pa¬ 
rallel  zones,  are  not  black;  and  particularly 
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throughout  all  America ,  it  is  molt  certain*  French  cl i fcovered  the  coalts  of 
there  never  was  any  black  till  they  were  car-  Guinea ,  almoft  an  hundred  years  before  the 
ry’d  thither  by  Europeans,  tho'  fo  vaft  a  part  Portuguefes.  The  firft  of  them  fays,  it  was 
of  that  continent  lies  within  the  torrid  zones,  in  the  year  1346  and  the  latter  in  1364. 
as  is  a  great  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Mexico ,  Villaud  de  Bellefcns  relates  it  as  follows: 
moft  of  Peru  and  Brazil,  &c.  which  never  That  about  the  year  1346,  fome  adventu- 
produced  any  native  Black.  rers  of  Dieppe ,  a  fea-port  town  of  the  terri- 

.  Mar  mol,  in  my  opinion,  alfigns  the  belt  tory  of  Caux  in  Normandy,  long  before 
reafon.  “  The  blacknefs  of  ^Ethiopians,  and  ufed  to  navigation  and  long  voyages,  as  be- 
“  other,  footy  nations,  does  not  proceed  ei-  ing  defeended  from  the  antient  Normans-, 

“  ther  from  the  excelfive  heat  of  the  fun,  who  from  their  northern  cold  country,  had 
“  or  from  the  extreme  drynefs  of  their  fettled  themfelves  in  that  province,  even  be- 
“  land-,  or  other  things  alfigned  by  altro-  fore  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Simple  in  922, 

“  logers;  for  if  it  were  fo,  all  Blacks  would  did  fail  along  the  coafts  of  Nigriiia  and 
“  turn  white  in  temperate  climates  after  two  Guinea,  and  there  fettled  colonics  in  feveral 
“  or  three  generations  and  the  Europeans  parts,  but  more  efpecially  about  Cabo  Verde 
“  in  like  manner  would  turn  black  in  the  in  the  bay  of  Rio  Frefco ,  and  along  the  coaft 
“  Negro  countries-,  but  experience  teftifies  of  .Malleguette ,  to  which  they  gave  the 
“  the  contrary.  This  blacknefs  in  thole  names  of  iome  French  towns  and  ports,  viz. 

“  people  mult  therefore  proceed  from  the  the  bay  of  France  to  the  bay  of  Rio  Frefco 
“  blood  or  race;  and  it  may  perhaps  be  on  above-named,  extending  from  cape  Verdo  to 
G,n  ;x  “  account  of  the  malediction  of  Noah  on  cape  Mafto ;  that  of  Petit-Dieppe  to  the 
20  £0*27.  “  Cham  his  difrefpeCtful  fon,  as  the  diver-  village  of  Rio  Corfo ;  and  that  of  SeflroPa- 
“  fity  of  languages  was  the  curie  of  Nimrod  iris  to  the  large  town  of  Grand  Seftro ,  on 
“  and  of  the  giants  that  were  building  the  the  coalt  of  Malleguette,  not  far  from  cape 
“  tower  of  BabelP  Palms,  at  N.  W.  bringing  over  thence  to 

That  this  blacknefs  muft  be  in  the  blood  France  great  quantities  of  Guinea  pepper  and 
or  race,  as  Marmol  argues,  can  be  further  ivory  or  elephants  teeth ;  whence  the  inhabi- 
proved,  from  this  observation  made,  that  tants  of  Dieppe  fet  up  the  trade  of  turning 
the  Jews  of  the  Portuguefe  race,  always  mar-  ivory,  which  art  in  procefs  of  time  did  lb  far 
rying  one  with  the  other,  the  children  re-  improve,  as  did  the  making  of  all  other  forts 
femble  their  fathers  and  mothers  comple-  of  ivory-work,  ufeful  or  curious,  and  cfpe- 
xion  -,  and  thus  this  particular  tawny  colour  daily  combs,  that  they  became  famous  all 
perpetuates  itfelf  with  little  or  no  diminution  over  France  and  the  neighbouring  nations, 
wherefoever  they  inhabit,  even  in  northern  as  the  greateft  artifts  in  that  kind,  and  have 
countries:  whereas  the  German  Jews,  as  for  fo  continued  to  this  time, 
example  thole  of  Prague,  are  as  white  as  Villaud  adds,  that  by  conftant  pradtice  in 
moft  of  their  German  countrymen;  which  long  voyages,  the  people  of  Dieppe  became 
lliews  what  an  error  moft  people  are  in,  who  iuch  great  mailers  of  navigation  and  aftro- 
think  all  Jews  are  tawny.  nomy,  that  to  this  day  abundance  of  the 

I  had  deftgn’d  to  write  a  brief  hiftory  of  French  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  come 
Navigation ,  and  of  the  difeovery  of  the  Mag-  thither  to  learn  thofe  fciences  in  the  publick 
net  or  Loadflone,  with  fome  additions  of  my  lchools  fet  up  for  that  purpofe,  from  time 
oven,  to  what  able  pens  have  lately  pub-  out  of  mind. 

lifti’d ;  to  entertain  my  reader  with  fome-  He  farther  affirms,  that  the  French  firft 
thing  more  diverting  than  to  fpeak  only  of  founded  the  caftle  of  Mina  on  the  Gold  Coafl 
Blacks,  winds,  feas,  plants,  and  animals:  of  Guinea  in  the  year  1383,  and  poftefs’d 
but  being  prefs’d  to  haften  this  volume  to  it  till  the  year  1484.  That  the  civil  wars  en¬ 
tile  prefs,  after  above  ten  years  expectation  fuing  in  Fraiice,  which  Lifted  from  Novern- 
ofit,  I  am  oblig’d  to  forbear  for  the  prelen t  her  1380  to  July  1461,  being  eighty-one 
time;  but  if  I  live,  hope  to  get  it  ready  for  years,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  fixth,  fur- 
the  prefs  before  this  copy  is  piinted;  and  named  Le  bien  amc,  and  Charles  the  feventh, 
then  it  may  be  added  by  way  of  appendix  at  furnamed  the  king  of  Bourges,  and  after- 
the  end  of  this  book.  For  the  prefent  1  (hall  wards  the  Victorious  and  the  IVell-ferved,  as 
only  mention  the  difeoveries  of  the  coafts  of  having  had  the  good  fortune  in  his  latter 
Africa  fuccelfively,  from  the  latitude  of  Ma-  years  to  force  the  Englifh  to  quit  all  their  in- 
dera  illand  to  Nigritia,  Guinea,  ^Ethiopia,  tereft  in  France,  except  Calais-,  the  French 
and  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  fo  beyond  nation  was  fo  diverted  from  trading  to  re- 
it  to  the  Eafl- Indies,  performed  by  the  For-  mote  countries,  and  at  the  fame  timefo  much 
tuguefe  nation  in  the  fourteenth  century.  impoverifh’d,  that  the  Normans  were  obli- 
Before  I  enter  upon  that  fubjedt,  it  will  ged  to  give  over  trading  at  Guinea,  and 
not  be  amifs  to  give  an  account  of  what  fome  abandon  all  their  fettlements  there;  which 
French  authors,  and  particularly  Villaud  de  w;ere  afterwards  poffefs’d  by  the  Portuguefes, 
Btllefons  and  Rob  be  afiert;  viz.  that  the  the  Dutch,  the  Englifh,  Danes,  and  Cour- 
,  Vol.V.  D  landers. 
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landers,  who  built  caftles  and  forts  there, 
for  the  greater  fecurity  of  their  traffick. 

If  this  account  be  true,  it  is  ft. range  that 
no  mention  is  made  of  it  by  other  French 
hiftorians,  feveral  of  whom  I  have  examin’d, 
and  particularly  De  Serves  and  Mezeray.  Such 
confiderable  undertakings,  and  fo  rich  a 
trade,-  feemed  to  deferve  a  place  in  hiftory, 
efpecially  at  a  time  when  long  voyages  were 
look’d  upon  with  a  fort  of  dread,  as  full  of 
hazards,  navigation  being  then  in  its  in¬ 
fancy.  The  filence  of  the  French  hiftorians 
in  this  point,  gives  us  juft  caufe  to  fufpeft 
the  validity  of  this  author’s  allertions;  nor 
do  1  find  in  the  hiftory  of  Portugal,  which 
is  fo  full  of  the  Portuguefe  difeoveries  of  Ni- 
gritia  and  Guinea,  the  lead  mention  of  their 
having  heard  of  any  Frenchmen  that  had 
founded  the  caflle  of  Mina  in  1383;  or 
that  Azembuja  when  he  came  to  Mina  in 
1484,  and  begun  there  his  firft  intrench- 
ment,  ever  faw  or  heard  of  any  fuch  caftle 
built  by  the  French  an  hundred  years  before. 

Hence  I  conclude,  that  it  would  be  a 
piece  of  injuftice  to  attribute  the  firft  difeo¬ 
veries  of  this  part  of  Africa  to  the  French,  in 
prejudice  of  the  Portuguefes ,  who  certainly, 
the  firft  of  all  Europeans ,  made  thole  difeo¬ 
veries-,  which  will  be  further  corroborated 
by  the  following  accounts. 

To  proceed  the  more  methodically  in  this 
account,  I  myft  firft  take  notice  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  promoter  and  inftrument  of  thefe  dif¬ 
eoveries-,  I  mean  the  infante  or  prince  Henry 
the  fifth,  fon  to  king  John  the  firft  of  Portu¬ 
gal,  duke  of  Vifeo,  and  matter  of  the  military 
order  of  Thrift.  This  prince  having  ftu- 
dy’d  the  mathematicks,  and  particularly 
cofmography,  gave  his  mind  intirely  todil- 
cover  fuch  parts  of  the  world  as  were  yet  un¬ 
known,  and  fpent  forty  years,  and  great 
films  of  money  upon  that  enterpiize.  Be- 
fides  what  he  had  read  of  geography,  he  got 
information  from  leveral  Moors  ol  Fez  and 
Morocco ,  who  had  travelled  towards  the 
borders  of  Guinea ,  which  much  incouraged 
him  to  proceed  on  his  project,  1  he  better 
to  apply  himfelf  wholly  to  that  affair,  he 
fettled  his  refidence  at  the  town  of  Temo- 
cabol,  on  cape  Sagres ,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Algarve. 

Before  I  enter  upon  his  performances,  I 
mull  by  the  way  take  notice,  that  the  Ca¬ 
nary  IJlands  had  been  before  dilcover’d  in  the 
year  1348,  by  John  Bethanccurt ,  a  French¬ 
man,  imploy’d  by  king  John  of  Caftile,  who 
conquer’d  five  of  them. 

In  1415  prince  Hcmy  fitted  out  two 
fhips,  which  pafs’d  not  beyond  cape  Bojador , 
fixty  leagues  beyond  cape  Nao,  then  the  ut- 
moft  extent  of  the  Spanijb  navigation. 

The  firft  that  pafs’d  thefaid  cape  was  Giles 
Yancz ,  which  was  reckoned  a  mighty  exploit, 
that  cape  having  been  before  look’d  up¬ 


on  as  not  to  be  furmounted,  becaufe  it  runs 
forty  leagues  out  into  the  fea  to  the  weft- 
ward,  and  the  water  beats  violently  on  it-,  and 
from  its  jutting  fo  far  our,  which  in  Spanijb 
is  call’d  Bojar,  it  was  call’d  Bojador ;  but 
this  was  later. 

John  Gonzalez  Zarco  and  Trijlan  Vaz  were 
lent  in  the  year  1418  to  make  farther  difeo¬ 
veries  along  the  African  coaft;  but  they 
meeting  with  dreadful  ftorms,  were  acci¬ 
dentally  carry’d  upon  the  ifland,  which  they 
call’d  Puerto  Santo  or  Holy  Haven,  being  a 
fmall  ifland  not  far  to  the  northward  from 
that  of  Madera ,  and  return’d  home  with 
that  account. 

In  1419  the  fame  two  being  fent  back 
to  the  new  ifland,  with  Bartholomew  Pere- 
ftrello,  in  three  fhips,  difeover’d  the  ifland  of 
Madera-,  fo  call’d,  becaufe  it  was  all  over 
wooded.  Some  have  pretended  that  this 
ifland  had  been  before  difeover’d  by  one 
Machatn  an  Englifhman,  but  that  ftory  has 
much  more  of  novel  than  any  refemblance 
of  truth. 

About  the  year  1434  Giles  Yanez  and 
Alonfo  Gonzalez  Balday  failed  thirty  leagues 
beyond  the  aforefaid  dreadful  cape  Bojador , 
and  gave  the  name  of  Angra  de  Rnyvos  or 
Bay  of  Gurnards,  to  an  inlet  they  found, 
where  was  great  plenty  of  that  fort  of  fifh. 
The  next  year  they  proceeded  twenty-four 
leagues  farther  to  the  mouth  of  a  river, 
where  they  law  a  vaft  number  of  feals,  and 
kill’d  many  of  them,  carrying  home  the 
fkins;  which  being  then  rare,  were  of  good 
value. 

In  1440  Antony  Gonzalez  was  fent  back 
to  the  river  where  the  feals  had  been  taken, 
and  order’d  to  load  his  veffel  with  their 
fkins ;  where  landing,  he  took  feveral  of 
the  inhabitants,  after  being  joined  by  Nuno 
Trijlan,  who  came  after  him  from  Portugal. 
Antony  Gonzalez  returned  home  with  the 
fkins  and  flives;  but  Trijlan  coafted  on  as 
far  as  Cabo  Blanco  or  White  Cape-,  and  feeing 
no  people  on  the  coaft,  went  alfo  back. 
Prince  Henry  fent  the  flaves  brought  him, 
to  pope  Martin  the-fifth,  as  the  firft  fruits 
of  his  difeoveries-,  defiring  his  holinefs  to 
make  a  grant  of  the  countries  he  fhould  find, 
and  to  incourage  thole  who  ihould  expofe 
themfclves  to  the  dangers  of  thofe  unknown 
feas,  for  the  propagation  of  the  gofpel.  The 
pope  accordingly,  by  his  bulls,  gave  him 
all  he  fhould  dilcover  in  the  ocean,  as  far  as 
India  inclufive. 

Ann.  1442  Antony  Gonzalez  returned, 
carrying  fome  of  the  natives  he  had  brought 
away;  for  whofe  raniom  he  received  ten 
Blacks,  and  a  confiderable  quantity  of  gold- 
duft,  being  the  firft  that  had  been  brought 
from  thofe  parts;  and  therefore  he  call’d  a 
rivulet  where  he  lay,  Rio  del  Oro ,  or  the 
river  of  gold. 
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The  gold  incou rag’d  others  to  undertake 
that  voyage;  and  in  the  year  1443  Nuno 
Friftan  puffing  farther  on,  difcover’d  the 
ifland  Adeget ,  one  of  thofe  of  Arguim. 
Thence  he  fail’d  over  to  anot  her  ifland,  and 
call’d  it  Be  las  Garzas ,  or  of  Herons ,  becaufe 
he  law  great  numbers  of  thofe  birds  there. 

In  1444  a  company  was  erected  in  Por¬ 
tugal,  paying  an  acknowledgment  to  the 
prince,  and  fitting  out  fix  caravels,  which 
letting  men  afhore  on  the  ifles  of  Arguim , 
brought  away  about  two  hundred  of  the  in¬ 
habitants,  whom  they  fold  for  (laves. 

Gonza’o  de  Cintra  in  1445  failing  to  the 
ifland  of  Arguim ,  run  up  a  creek  in  the 
night,  intending  to  go  afhore,  and  take 
(laves  ;  but  his  vdTel  being  left  afhore  at  the 
low  water,  the  inhabitants  attack’d  it,  and 
kill’d  him  and  fcven  of  his  men;  whence  the 
place  was  call’d  Angra  de  Gonzalo  de  Cintra , 
being  fourteen  leagues  beyond  the  river  of 
Gold. 

Nuno  Fernandez  in  1446  pafs’d  beyond 
the  river  Senega,  and  dilcover’d  the  famous 
Cabo  Verde  or  Green  Cape. 

Many  other  adventurers  continued  every 
year  creeping  along  the  coafts,  to  mention 
all  whom,  would  be  too  tedious  ;  but  in 
1460  Antony  Nole,  aGenoefe,  difcover’d  the 
iflands  of  Cabo  Verde.  In  1471  John  de 
Santaren  and  Peter  de  Efcobar  difcover’d  the 
place  now  call’d  Mina ,  and  proceeded  to 
thirty-feven  leagues  beyond  cape  Lope  Gon¬ 
zalez,  in  two  degrees  and  a  half  of  fouth  la¬ 
titude.  And  about  the  fame  time  were 
found  the  iflands  of  St.  Thomas,  Anno  Bom. 
o  Princip ’. 

King  John  the  fecond  of  Portugal  finding 
a  confiderable  trade  of  gold  at  Mina ,  or¬ 
der’d  a  fort  to  be  eroded  there,  and  in  order 
to  it,  lent  James  dc  Azombuja,  with  fix  hun¬ 
dred  men,  and  all  the  materials  for  that 
work,  in  the  year  1481  ;  and  though  the 
natives  at  firft  endeavour’d  to  oppofe  it,  the 
work  was  fini fil’d,  and  the  fore  call’d  St. 
George  de  la  Mina ,  or  of  the  Mine,  that  faint 
being  then  patron  of  Portugal. 

James  Cam  in  1484  penetrated  beyond 
any  other,  to  the  river  of  Congo,  by  the  na¬ 
tives  call’d  Zayre.  The  next  year  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  2  2  degrees  of  fouth  latitude. 

It  would  take  up  too  much  time  to  run 
through  all  the  particular  difeoveries;  we 
(hall  therefore  conclude  with  the  famous 
Vafco  de  Gama,  -  who  failing  from  Lisbon  in 
the  year  1497,  with  three  drips,  fitted  out 
by  king  Emanuel,  who  had  fucceeded  king 
John ,  was  the  firfl  that  pafs’d  beyond  the 
.cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  thence  running  a- 
long  the  eaflern  coafl  of  Africa,  till  then  ut¬ 
terly  unknown,  open’d  the  way  to  India  by 
fea,  failing  over  from  Mofambique  to  the 
coaft  of  Malabar ,  and  the  kingdom  of  Cali¬ 
cut,  whence  he  return’d  in  fafety  and  richly 


laden  to  Portugal.  Thus  much  may  fuffice 
concerning  the  Portuguefe  difeoveries  along 
the  coaft  of  Africk  and  to  India. 

In  the  next  place  I  will  give  feme  direc¬ 
tions,  which  I  think  may  be  of  ufe  to  fuch 
as  (hall  hereafter  refort  to  Guinea  and  the 
American  iflands,  efpecially  if  they  were 
never  there  before. 

In  the  firfl  place,  it  is  requifite  for  the 
perfon  that  defigns  to  travel  into  thofe  parts 
to  learn  languages,  as  Englifj,  French,  Low- 
Butch,  Portuguefe  and  Lingua  Franca. 

Secondly,  he  ought  to  have  fome  (kill 
in  drawing  and  colouring,  that  he  may  be 
able  to  take  draughts  of  profpects,  land- 
fkips,  ftructures,  birds,  beads,  fifties,  flow¬ 
ers,  fruits,  trees,  and  even  of  the  features 
and  habits  of  people  ;  thefe  points  being  in 
my  opinion  very  neceflary  to  make  an  ac- 
complifh’d  traveller :  for  by  the  help  of 
languages  he  will  be  able  to  converfe  with 
all  iorts  of  Europeans  refiding  in  thofe  coun¬ 
tries,  and  be  by  them  inform’d  of  many 
things  worth  ob'ervation,  and  very  ufeful, 
relating  to  thofe  regions  and  the  trade  there¬ 
of,  which  otherwife  might  never  occur,  and 
they  would  come  away  quite  ignorant  of 
the  main  points  to  be  underftood.  It  is  alfo 
neceflary  for  fuch  as  defign  to  refide  any 
time  there,  to  apply  themfelves  betimes  to 
learn  the  language  of  the  Blacks ,  which,  if 
they  can  compais  in  any  tolerable  meafure, 
it  will  much  conduce  to  their  getting  infor¬ 
mation  of  many  things  of  moment  from  the 
mod  intelligent  of  thofe  people,  who  have 
either  gone  far  up  the  inland,  or  convers’d 
with  others  that  come  down  from  thence  to 
the  coaft. 

By  the  help  of  drawing,  the  traveller  will 
be  enabled  to  render  the  account  of  his  tra¬ 
vels  the  mod  ufeful  and  acceptable  ;  fince  it 
is  certain,  that  the  mod  accurate  deferip- 
tion  cannot  reprefen t  any  thing  to  the  reader 
lo  lively  as  a  draught  or  cut,  which,  as  it 
were,  (hews  the  thing  itfelf  that  is  deferi- 
bed, 

Befides  thefe  qualifications,  he  ought  to 
be  inftrudtcd  in  cofmography  and  aftrono- 
my,  and  no  lefs  in  navigation. 

Being  thus  qualified,  he  is  to  take  along 
with  him  too  large  table-books,  or  at  lead 
one,  as  alfo  two  perfpective  glades,  a  great¬ 
er  and  a  fmaller,  to  take  views  of  objects 
nearer,  or  farther  off;  a  final  1  fea-compafs, 
to  obferve  the  fituation  of  places ;  feveral 
forts  of  fcales,  and  compaffes,  to  lay  down 
the  dimenfions  of  fuch  places  as  require  it ; 
a  parcel  of  the  bed  geographical  tables, 
maps,  and  fea-charts,  and  the  mod  valuable 
accounts  of  thofe  countries  that  have  been 
publifli’d,  in  order  to  make  remarks  where 
they  are  exact,  or  note  down  their  faults  ; 
which  lad  ought  to  be  done  without  any  o- 
dious  reflections  on  the  authors,  as  has  been 

done 
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done  by  many,  thinking  thereby  to  recorm 
mend  their  own  works ;  without  confider- 
ing,  they  may  perhaps  themfelves  commit 
miflakes,  which  when  others  fliall  reXify, 
they  will  be  expos’d  to  the  fame  fevere  cen- 
fures. 

When  there,  he  is  to  endeavour  to  fee  all 
the  cadles,  forts,  factories,  towns,  villages, 
&V.  and  to  endeavour  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  chief  agents  and  officers  at  thofe  places, 
who  have  refided  longed  there  ;  as  alfo  with 
the  bed  of  the  natives,  and  to  converfe  fre¬ 
quently  with  them,  as  occafion  (hall  offer, 
djreXing  the  difcourfe  to  thofe  points  that 
may  be  indruXiue,  and  particularly  as  to 
things  that  are  remote,  and  which  he  can¬ 
not  come  at  the  fight  of.  All  which  he  is 
to  note  down  in  his  table-book,  withdraw¬ 
ing  lor  that  purpofe,  without  being  oblerv’d, 
or  taken  notice  of,  if  poffible  •,  efpecially, 
when  he  is  inquiring  into  the  date  or  cir- 
cumdances  of  fortified  places,  which  may 
give  any  umbrage  or  jealoufy  to  Europeans , 
and  particularly  to  the  Dutch,  who  are,  a- 
bove  all  others,  fufpicious  and  unwilling  to 
let  drangers  into  any  fecrets,  as  to  their  fet- 
tlements  or  commerce.  In  order  to  gain 
the  good  will  of  fuch  perfons,  and  to  get  the 
bed  intelligence  ol  them,  it  is  necefiary  at 
fird  to  oblige  them  with  fome  prefent,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  dation  they  are  in,  and  no¬ 
thing  is  more  acceptable  than  European  re- 
frefhments,  as  pickles  of  feveral  forts,  wine, 
liquors,  neats  tongues,  hams,  fweetmeats, 
brandy,  c.  as  alio  things  for  ufe,  as  Hol¬ 
land.  lhirts,  hats,  clothes,  pidols,  fwords, 
filks,  or  the  like  ;  more  or  leis  of  fuch  things 
proportionably  to  their  quality,  and  to  the 
inclination  they  feem  to  have  for  them. 

The  principal  things  they  are  to  make 
their  obfervations  upon,  are,  the  country, 
its  fituation,  difpofition,  extent  and  divi- 
fion  ;  the  climate  ;  the  nature  and  fertility 
of  the  foil ;  the  inhabitants  in  general  •,  their 
employments,  profeffions,  natural  genius, 
and  temper;  their  habit,  houles,  cottages, 
hamlets,  villages,  and  towns,  with  all 
things  appertaining  to  them  ;  their  lan¬ 
guages,  manners,  cudoms,  religion,  go¬ 
vernment,  and  dillribution  of  judice  civil 
or  criminal  •,  the  feveral  kingdoms,  princi¬ 
palities,  or  dates ;  their  power,  courts,  laws, 
wars,  armies,  weapons,  and  taxes  paid  by 
the  fubjeXs.  The  forts  and  cadles  of  the 
Europeans  ;  the  inland  and  coad  trade*,  the 
manufactures  and  commodities  peculiar  to 
each  place ;  how  the  trade  is  manag’d  by 
natives  and  foreigners ;  the  market-towns, 
and  other  places  of  trade ;  the  merchants 
and  brokers,  both  on  the  coad  and  up  the 
inland  country ;  the  navigation  of  the  na¬ 
tives,  their  fifhery  and  canoos  ;  the  beads 
wild  and  tame,  reptiles,  infeXs,  birds,  fifhes, 
plants  and  fruits;  the  didempers  and  difea- 


fes  mod  frequent  in  every  place,  with  the  pro¬ 
per  cures  and  remedies ;  cafualties,  drange 
adventures,  and  furprizing  accidents ;  rari¬ 
ties,  both  natural  and  artificial ;  minerals 
and  mines  of  all  forts;  falt-pits,  and  rock- 
falt;  gold  in  general,  and  the  feveral  forts 
and  value  of  it  in  feveral  places ;  the  fea- 
fons,  air,  mountains,  woods,  foreds,  groves, 
wooding  and  watering  places,  qualities  of 
the  water,  and  nature  of  the  wood  and  tim¬ 
ber  ;  the  rains,  hurricans,  hermatans,  tor¬ 
nado’s,  fpouts,  winds,  rivers,  lakes,  bays, 
promontories,  creeks,  points,  coads,  roads, 
harbours,  bridges,  banks,  rocks,  fboals, 
breaking  and  rowling  feas,  foundings,  fogs, 
thunder  and  lightning,  meteors,  comets, 
ignesfatui ,  declination  of  the  fun,  variation 
of  the  compafs,  length  of  days  and  nights, 
heat,  cold,  trade-winds,  breezes,  tides,  cur¬ 
rents,  iEc.  always  marking  the  places  and 
times. 

The  next  thing  is  to  take  draughts  of 
profpeXs  of  coads,  lands,  promontories, 
i (lands,  ports,  towns,  cadles,  forts,  land- 
fkips,  <y<r.  fetting  down  the  bearings  and 
cl i  dances  exaXly. 

To  found  and  keep  account  of  the  depths 
of  coads,  rivers,  harbours,  feas,  in  all  pla¬ 
ces.  To  take  notice  of  the  ground  at  the 
bottom  of  the  fea  in  all  foundings,  whether 
it  be  clay,  fand,  ouze,  rock,  pebbles,  or  a 
mixture  of  them,  and  the  colours. 

To  obferve  carefully  the  ebbing  and  flow¬ 
ing  of  the  fea,  in  as  many  places  as  may  be, 
with  all  accidents  ordinary  or  extraordina¬ 
ry  attending  the  tides ;  the  precife  time 
of  ebbing  and  flowing  in  rivers,  at  capes, 
or  points,  which  way  the  current  fets,  the 
perpendicular  difference  in  depth  between 
the  highed  flood  and  lowed  ebb,  efpecially 
during  the  fpring  and  neap  tides;  what  days 
of  the  moon,  and  at  what  time  of  the  year, 
the  highed  and  lowed  tides  happen,  and  all 
other  particulars  relating  to  them,  efpe¬ 
cially  near  ports,  and  about  iflands,  rocks, 
banks,  XT. 

To  keep  an  exact  account  of  all  changes 
of  winds  and  weather,  at  all  hours  by  night 
and  by  day,  fetting  down  the  point  the  wind 
blows  from,  and  whether  ltrong,  weak,  or 
dormy  ;  the  rains,  hail,  and  the  like  ;  the 
time  of  their  beginning,  and  continuance, 
efpecially  hurricans,  fouths,  norths,  torna¬ 
do’s,  hermatans,  and  fpouts ;  but  above  all, 
mod  diligently  to  obferve  the  trade-winds, 
about  what  degree  of  latitude  and  longitude 
they  fird  begin,  where  and  when  ceafe  or 
change,  or  grow  dronger  or  weaker,  and 
to  what  a  degree,  as  near  as  may  be. 

1  o  conclude,  all  is  to  be  taken  notice  of, 
even  to  common  conversion,  difcourfe,  re¬ 
flexions,  and  accidents,  provided  they  be 
fuch  as  relate  to  the  voyage,  and  have  any 
thing  peculiar  in  them. 


It 


*The  Introductory  Difcourfe , 


It  was  my  Cuftom  when  I  traveled,  to 
carry  a  fufficient  flock  of  royal  and  common 
paper  of  the  beft  forts,  fine  white  vellum, 
Indian  ink,  black  and  read-lead  pencils,  and 
all  forts  of  water-colours,  to  draw  by  the 
life  birds,  beafls,  filhes,  fruits,  flowers,  land- 
fkips,  &c.  to  reprefent  things  exadtly  as 
they  are  in  themfelves  ;  and  I  have  ftill  by 
me  feveral  pieces  of  that  fort,  as  particularly 
of  the  dorado,  bonito,  fhark,  flying-fifh,  and 
other  things  in  their  natural  colours,  with 
exadt  accounts  of  their  form  and  bignefs ; 
which  is  far  more  fatisfadlory  than  any  de- 
fcription  can  be. 

Wherefoever  I  was,  either  at  fea  or  a- 
fhore,  I  ufed  to  pry  into  every  objedt  that 
occurr’d  to  the  eye,  and  made  inquiry  after 
what  I  could  not  have  the  opportunity  of 
feeing,  if  there  was  any  thing  in  it  either  cu¬ 
rious  or  ufeful ;  and  immediately  noted  it 
down  in  my  pocket-book,  or  on  a  loofe  pa¬ 
per,  with  my  black-lead  pencil,  mentioning 
the  perfpedtive,  diflance,  proportion,  and 
form,  in  what  concern’d  drawing  of  figures 
and  reprefentations.  The  fame  I  practis'd 
as  to  what  I  heard  in  difcourfe  with  the  mofl 
intelligent  Europeans,  who  had  refided  long 
in  Guinea ,  or  with  the  difcreetefl  of  the  na¬ 
tives,  to  whom  I  could  explain  my  meaning 
in  fome  language  or  other,  as  Englijh ,  Dutch , 
Latin ,  Italian ,  Lingua  Franca  and  French. 


Every  evening  I  retir’d,  either  to  my  cabin 
aboard,  or  my  chamber  afhore,  but  fel- 
dom  lay  afhore  in  Guinea  upon  a  coafting 
voyage,  and  there  enter’d  in  my  journal  all 
that  I  had  during  the  day  fet  down  by  way 
of  memorandum  in  my  table-book  ;  en¬ 
larging  upon  it  as  far  as  my  memory  would 
help  me,  after  comparing  it  with  what  was 
faid,  touching  the  fame,  by  authors ;  and 
then  made  my  remarks  where  I  found  them 
miflaken,  or  when  we  fully  agreed,  or  but 
in  part. 

Thus  I  conflantly,  and  day  by  day  ga¬ 
ther’d  all  the  memoirs,  notes,  remarks  and 
figures  I  could  judge  ufeful,  diverting,  or 
curious,  and  tranfcrib’d  the  whole  again, 
during  our  pafiage  from  Africa  to  America 
and  back  to  Europe,  comparing  the  whole 
with  what  was  done  by  any  pafiengers  or 
officers  aboard,  who  had  the  like  curiofity. 

I  lhall,  in  the  following  defcription  and 
fupplement,  take  notice  what  European 
goods  are  mofl  acceptable  to  the  beft  fort 
of  Europeans  refid  ing  in  Guinea,  and  to  the 
natives  of  thofe  parts,  befides  the  catalogue 
of  commodities  in  general,  and  doadvife  all 
travellers  to  furnifh  themfelves  with  fome 
quantity  thereof,  to  ferve  their  occafions 
there,  either  for  prefents,  or  to  purchafe  re- 
frefhment  and  rarities  of  thole  regions. 
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DESCRIPTION 

OF  THE 

Coafts  of  Nigritia, 

Vulgarly  called 

N  0  R  T  H-G  U  I  N  E  A. 


BOOK  I. 


CHAP.  I. 


Barbotj 


General  remarks  concerning  the  countries  lying  between  the  rivers  Senega  and 
Gambia,  their  limits,  extent ,  divifon ,  and  product.  An  account  of  the  river 
Senega,  and  of  the  French  fettlement  on  the  if  and  oj  St.  Lewis;  the  defer  ip- 
tion  of  Cabo  Verde,  cape  Emanuel,  the  if  and  G  oeree,  and  French  fettlement 
there ;  the  town  o/’Rufifco  or  Rio  Frefco,  Camina,  Emdukura,  Cabo  Mafto, 


■  Porto  d’Ali,  Porto  Novo,  and  Juala. 
dally  thofe  of  the  Foules,  and  Gelofes 

Nigrida  f*  pj  ^  HAT  part  of  Nigritia ,  or  the 
an ifland.  •  gj  country  of  the  Blacks,  in  which 
we  generally  place  the  beginning 
JA.  of  North-Guinea ,  is  in  reality  a 
large  ifland,  form’d  by  the  Atlantick  ocean 
on  the  weft,  and  the  rivers  Senega  and  Gam¬ 
bia  on  the  north,  fouth  and  eaft;  thefe  two 
flowing  from  the  mighty  river  Niger ,  in 
the  province  vulgarly  call’d  Cantorzi. 

Its  extent.  This  ifland,  if  I  may  fo  call  it,  extends 
in  length  from  eaft  to  weft  above  300 
French  lea'gues,  and  in  breadth,  from  north 
to  fouth,  about  60  along  the  coaft.  In  the 
midft  of  it  is  the  famous  promontory,  cali’d 
Cabo  Verde ,  or  cape  Verde ,  that  is  green 
cape,  fuppos’d  to  be  the  Arf  narium  of  the 
antients  •,  and  the  country  about,  in  former 
times  fuppos’d  to  be  inhabited  by  the  peo¬ 
ple  call’d  Daradi  Abthiopes. 

Limits  of  This  province  is  at  prefent  poflefs’d  by 
Hates  un-  feveral  Negro  or  black  nations,  each  of  them 
known,  fubjedt  to  a  particular  king,  or  prince.  I 
lhall  not  attempt  to  atfign  the  limits  and 


A  view  of  the  inland  countries ,  efpe - 
or  Jalofes. 

extent  of  each  of  thefe  nations,  as  not  in¬ 
tending  to  impofe  upon  any  body;  for  nei¬ 
ther  the  Europeans  refiding  in  this  part  of 
Nigritia ,  nor  the  natives  themfelves,  are 
able  to  give  any  exadt  account  of  them,  the 
Blacks  being  altogether  ignorant  of  geogra¬ 
phy,  of  taking  the  dimenfions  of  countries, 
and  afiigning  them  their  boundaries.  All 
I  could  gather  upon  the  ftridteft  inquiry, 
was,  that  this  large  tradf  of  land  is  divided 
into  feveral  kingdoms,  principalities,  lord- 
fhips  and  commonwealths,  yet  more  gene¬ 
rally  known  apd  taken  notice  of,  under  the 
name  of  two  notable  nations,  viz.  the  Foules 
and  the  Gelofes. 

The  Gelofes ,  or  Jalofes,  poflefs  all  the  Country  of 
lands  and  territories  lying  eaft  and  weft,  be-  the  Jalofes. 
tween  the  country  of  the  Foules  and  the 
ocean,  being  above  100  leagues  in  length 
that  way,  and  70  in  breadth  from  north  to 
fouth,  comprehending  the  petty  kingdoms 
of  Kay  or,  Baool ,  Porto  d’Ali,  Juala  and 
Borfalo ,  with  part  of  the  country  of  the 

Great 


% 
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Bar bot.  Great  Brad ,  king  of  Senega ,  lying 
province  of  Genehoa. 

Their  The  Gelofes  diftinguifh  their  monarch  by 
king.  the  title  of  king  over  fourteen  kingdoms, 
including  that  of  the  Barbecins',  and  yet 
moft  of  the  petty  princes,  whofe  kingdoms 
he  claims,  are  as  abfolute  in  their  dominion 
as  the  great  Gelofe  himfelf,  but  were  tribu¬ 
tary  to  him  in  former  times. 

Several  This  is  the  beft  account  that  can  be  given 
nations.  0f  t}ie  countries  of  the  Foules  and  Gelofes ,  to 
which  I  think  fit  to  add  fomewhat  briefly 
concerning  the  feveral  nations,  which  are 
beft  known,  living  intermixt  with  the  Ge¬ 
lofes,  viz.  the  little  kingdoms  of  Baool ,  Ka- 
yor ,  Porto  d'Ali ,  Junto,  and  Borfalo ,  thefe 
being  on  the  fea-coaft,  or  at  a  fmall  diftance 
from  it,  and  confequently  better  known  to 
the  Europeans  refiding  in  thole  parts. 

Baool  The  little  kingdom  of  Baool  begins  fome- 

kingdom.  vvpiat  t0  the  eaftward  of  the  town  of  Camina , 
and  is  held  of  king  Darnel  of  Kayor ,  which 
prince,  among  the  Blacks ,  has  the  peculiar 
denomination  of  'Train,  fignifying  the  king 
in  their  language,  as  Pharaoh  was  the  name 
of  all  the  kings  among  the  Egyptians.  This 
Train  or  king  of  Baool,  has  his  ufual  refi- 
dence  at  Lambaye,  and  fometimes  at  San- 
guay ,  a  town  feated  two  days  journey  from 
the  coaft. 

Kayor  The  kingdom  of  Kay  or  Wes  fouth  and  weft 
kingdom.  from  th0fe  0f  Baool  and  Ale,  and  the  ocean 
to  the  N.N.W.  The  town  of  Kayor  is  about 
fix  days  journey  up  the  inland,  and  there  is 
the  relidence  of  its  king  Daniel. 

Ale  king-  That  of  Ale,  or  Porto  d'Ali,  is  next  the 
dom.  fea,  ftretching  only  twelve  or  thirteen  leagues 
along  the  coaft,  but  of  a  much  greater  ex¬ 
tent  up  the  inland.  It  is  reckon’d  a  part  of 
the  country  of  the  Serreres.  lire  French  call 
the  prince  of  it  king  of  Portugady,  or  of 
Porto  d'Ali  indifferently,  from  the  town  of 
Porto  d'Ali.  The  natives  give  him  the  ftyle 
of  Jain,  which  among  them  is  a  title  of  dig¬ 
nity,  and  not  the  name  of  a  perfon. 

Juala  or  The  fmall  kingdom  o i  Juala,  is  the  fame 
Barbecms  t}iat  fome  caU  0f  Barbecins ,  parted  from 
mg  om.  by  the  river  Grace,  of  a  very 

fmall  compafs,  and  yet  frequently  at  war 
with  that  of  Ale.  Here  are  feveral  colonies 
of  Portuguefe  mulatto’s.  The  king’s  refi- 
dence  is  fome  days  journey  from  the  coaft. 
Borfalo  The  kingdom  of  Borfalo  reaches  from  the 
kingdom-  laft  above  mentioned  to  the  edge  of  the  river 
Gambia,  along  the  coaft,  and  far  eaftward 
up  the  inland,  being  much  larger  than  the 
two  laft  fpoken  of.  Some  take  Borfalo,  as 
well  as  Juala,  to  be  a  part  of  the  people  call’d 
Barbecins,  mentioned  by  Marmot  and  o- 
ther  authors.  The  king  of  Borfalo  refides 
one  part  of  the  year  at  the  village  of  Bar, 
which  is  on  the  north  point  of  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Gambia ;  at  other  times,  in  fome 
towns  higher  up,  on  the  banks  of  the  fame 
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river,  to  take  his  diverfions,  Thefe  two 
countries  of  Kayor  and  Borfalo  have  two 
towns  or  villages  on  their  utmoft  borders,  the 
one  call’d  Tarap,  belonging  to  the  former ; 
the  other  Banguifca ,  to  the  latter.  They  are 
parted  from  each  other  by  a  woody  and  defo- 
late  wildernefs  eight  or  ten  miles  over. 

The  fea-coafts,  from  By  hurt  near  the  Dangerous 
mouth  of  the  river  Senega,  to  cape  Verde ,  coaft. 
are  very  little  reforted  to,  being  all  along 
foul,  with  many  ihoals,  and  not  to  be  ap¬ 
proach’ll  in  many  parts;  for  which  reafon 
the  country  thereabouts  is  but  thinly  inha¬ 
bited. 

There  is  not  one  wall’d  town,  nor  any  No  fbr- 
thing  of  what  the  Europeans  call  fortrefies,  treffes* 
or  caftles,  in  all  thefe  petty  kingdoms,  or  in 
thofe  of  the  Foules  or  Jalofes ;  but  all  open, 
great  or  fmall  villages,  or  at  beft  boroughs, 
and  abundance  of  hamlets  and  lcatter’d  cot¬ 
tages.  All  their  ftrudtures  whatfoever  are 
of  mud,  or  clay,  as  I  fliall  oblerve  here¬ 
after  in  its  proper  place,  and  every  where 
thatch’d. 

The  French  of  Senega  and  Goeree ,  when 
they  fail  from  the  former  of  thofe  places  to 
the  latter,  generally  fleer  S.  \V.  by  W.  for 
fome  hours,  then  S.W.  and  then  again  S.W. 
by  S.  the  better  to  weather  point  Alma - 
dilla,  which  is  about  a  league  to  the  north¬ 
ward  of  cape  Verde,  running  out  to  fea  N.W. 
under  water,  and  confequently  not  to  be 
feen. 

Of  the  river  Senega. 

THE  river  Senega ,  which  parts  Negro- 
land,  or  the  country  of  the  Blacks  from 
the  Moors  of  Genehoa,  in  Marmot  formerly 
call’d  Benhays,  runs  winding  for  above  three  jts 
hundred  leagues  from  eaft  to  weft,  reckoning 
from  the  water-falls  at  Galam  or  Galama, 
not  far  from  the  place  where  it  parts  from 
the  Niger  in  the  province  of  Cantorzi ,  till  it 
empties  itfelf  into  the  Atlantick  ocean,  at 
Byhurt. 

This  river  has  many  names  given  it  t>y  It3  feveraj 
the  feveral  nations  inhabiting  along  its  names, 
banks.  The  Gelofes  call  it  Dengueh ;  the 
people  of  Tombut ,  Iza  or  lea  indifferently, 
as  far  as  the  lake  Sigifmefs ,  alias  Guar  da, 
whence  it  flows  out  in  four  degrees  of  eaft 
longitude  from  the  meridian  of  Lundi. 

The  nation  of  the  Turcorons ,  dwelling  far¬ 
ther  up  the  inland,  call  it  Maye ;  the  Sa- 
ragoles,  or  Saracoles ,  ftill  higher  up,  on 
the  fouth  fide,  name  it  Co  He ;  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  beyond  them  again,  Zimbale.  The 
Senegues,  according  to  Marmol,  give  it  the 
name  of  Senega  or  Zanaga  indifferently; 
and  thence  it  is  likely  the  French  and  Por- 
tuguefes  deriv’d  that  of  Senegal  and  Se¬ 
nega,  by  which  it  is  now  known  to  all  Eu¬ 
ropeans. 
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Chap.  r. 


of  Nigritia,  or  North-Guinea. 


A  red  ri¬ 
ver. 


However,  fome  Portuguese  authors  pre¬ 
tend  this  name  of  Senega  was  firft  given  to 
the  river,  from  that  of  a  mighty  man  in  the 
country,  with  whom  their  nation  firft  tra¬ 
ded,  after  its  firft  difcovery  by  Dennis  Fir- 
nandez ,  in  the  year  1446;  but  this  appears 
to  be  a  falfe  notion,  by  what  has  been  faid 
above,  which  is  much  more  probable.  Vaf- 
concelos ,  a  more  modern  Portuguefe  hifto- 
rian,  fpeaking  of  this  river  Senega ,  lays  it  is 
call’d  by  feveral  names  in  a  very  Ihort  lpace  ; 
but  that  the  aforefaid  Denis  Fernandez  call’d 
it  Rio  Portuguese  which  is  now  quite  dif- 
ufed,  even  among  th z  Portiguefes,  who  ne¬ 
ver  name  it  any  otherwife  than  Rio  Senega. 

This  Senega ,  in  its  courle  to  the  fea,  fwal- 
lows  up  many  other  confiderable  rivers, 
coming  from  the  fouthern  country ;  among 
which,  one  is  more  particular,  whofe  bot¬ 
tom  being  a  red  fand  or  gravel,  the  colour 
is  reflected  to  the  furface  of  the  water,  which 
retains  it  fo  as  to  be  difcernable  from  that  of 
the  Senega  for  fome  fpace  from  the  place 
where  they  mix  •,  becaule  the  Senega  gliding 
over  a  white  fandy  bottom,  the  water  of  it 
every  where  looks  of  a  brightifh  white. 

Another.  Such  another  river  as  the  laft  mention’d, 
comes  down  from  the  country  to  the  north¬ 
ward,  through  Genehoa ,  into  the  Senega ,  not 
far  above  its  mouth,  and  is  call’d  Rio  de  San 
Joao  or  St.  John's  river;  which,  as  is  report¬ 
ed  by  the  Benhay  Arabs  and  the  Gelof  Blacks , 
has  alfo  a  reddifh  water,  occafion’d  by  the 
colour  of  its  bottom:  but  of  this  more  in 
the  fupplement  to  this  work. 

The  Senega  is  much  fhallower  than  the 
Gambia ,  and  the  tide  flows  not  up  it  fo  far 
by  much  as  in  the  other ;  and  therefore  it  is 
not  fo  navigable  in  barks  and  ftnall  veflels, 
being  alfo  choak’d  up  in  feveral  places  with 
rocks,  banks  of  fand,  and  fmall  iflands; 
and  in  the  upper  part  of  the  channel,  quite 
obftrudted  by  vaftgjvater-falls.  Befides,  it  is 
fo  Ihallow  at  the  mouth,  and  the  fea  fo  boi- 
fterous,  that  no  fhips,  tho’  of  inconfiderable 
burden,  can  get  in;  that  being  only  practi¬ 
cable  to  flat- bottom’d  (loops  and  barks  built 
for  the  purpofe.  In  fuch  fmall  craft  the  French 
inhabiting  the  ifland  of  St.  Lewis ,  drive  a 
trade  with  the  natives  on  both  fides  of  the  ri¬ 
ver,  during  the  feafons  it  overflows  for  near 
three  hundred  leagues  up  to  the  eaftward, 
as  (hall  be  fhown  hereafter  in  this  defcrip- 
tion. 

i  he  current  is  fo  fwift  and  ftrong  down¬ 
wards,  that  the  frefh  water  runs  out  above 
two  leagues  into  the  ocean,  without  mixing, 
and  appears  at  a  diftance,  like  a  fhoal  or 
bank  above  the  furface  of  the  lea.  This 
water  taken  up  four  or  five  Englijh  miles 
without  the  bar,  as  is  commonly  done  by 
tire  French  company’s  fhips,  proves  very 
fweer,  and  keeps  good  for  a  long  time. 

Vol.  V. 
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Senega 
fcarce  na 
vigable. 


Its  rapid 
courfe. 


This  rapidity  of  the  river,  occafion’d  by  Barbot. 
its  narrownefs,, and  the  length  of  itscourle  and 
fhallownefs,  is  the  reafon  why  it  continually  bar' 
carries  down  a  great  quantity  of  land  and 
flime  to  the  mouth,  and  that  being  forced 
back  again  by  the  violent  N.W.  winds, 
moft  conftantly  reigning  about  thofe  parts, 
is  by  degrees  heap’d  up  together  by  the 
furges  and  rolling  of  the  fea,  forming  a 
crols  bank,  call’d  a  bar,  athwart  the  mouth 
of  the  river.  Nor  does  it  continue  always 
in  the  fame  place,  but  is  removed  farther  in 
or  out,  as  the  current  from  within,  or  the 
wind,  or  fea  from  without,  are  ftrongeft 
and  moft  prevalent.  But  ft  ill  at  all  times 
this  bar  is  fuch,  that  no  fhips  whatfoever 
can  pals  up  into  the  river,  as  has  been  faid; 
and  therefore  the  French  inhabiting  the  ifland 
of  St.  Lezvis ,  build  there  the  above-men- 
tion’d  flat  bottom’d  barks  of  about  ten  or 
twelve  tun  bucthen,  to  fail  in  and  out  over 
the  bar ;  for  which  reafon  they  are  pecu¬ 
liarly  call’d  Barques  du  Barre  or  Bar-Barks. 

But  this  way  of  failing  in  fuch  fmall  craft  is 
extraordinary  difficult  and  dangerous  at 
fome  times,  when  the  bar  is  fwollen  high  by 
the  N.W.  wind  from  the  lea,  and  the  vio¬ 
lent  frefh  from  the  land,  and  much  more  at 
low  tides  in  foggy  weather;  for  then  the 
furges  fweli,  foam,  and  break  upon  the  bar 
with  fuch  fury  and  horrid  roaring,  as  will 
terrify  the  boldeft  and  moft  undaunted  failor, 
and  very  often  finks  or  ftaves  the  barks,  or 
at  beft  ftrands  and  very  much  fhatters  them. 
Whenfoever  this  happens,  it  is  rare  that 
any  of  the  men  can  efcape  either  being 
drowned,  or  devoured  alive  if  they  offer  to 
fwim  for  it,  by  the  vaft  multitude  of  mon- 
ftrous  fharks,  conftantly  plying  about  the 
bar,  among  the  rolling  waves.  The  French 
therefore  at  fuch  times  frequently  wait  a 
whole  fortnight,  or  three  weeks,  for  the  wea¬ 
ther  to  change  and  the  tides  prove  more  fa¬ 
vourable  for  paffing  over  the  bar;  which  de¬ 
lay  is  often  very  prejudicial,  and  retards  the 
difpatch  of  their  fhips  riding  in  Senega  road. 

From  this  inconveniency  is  only  excepted 
the  time  when  the  river  overflows  in  the 
months  of  July  and  Auguft ,  for  then  the  bar 
is  paffable,  without  fcarce  a  day’s  interrup¬ 
tion,  as  fhall  be  farther  fhown  hereafter. 

As  the  navigation  up  this  river  is  very  French  re- 
difficult  and  hazardous  to  the  French,  and  fidence  not 
generally  their  voyages  for  this  reafon  te-  fortif/d, 
dious ;  foon  the  other  hand  it  is  advantageous, 
as  fecuring  their  refidence  in  the  ifland  of 
St.  Lewis ,  which  is  therefore  neither  wall’d 
nor  fortify’d,  bating  only  fome  fcatter’d 
open  batteries  of  a  few  guns,  on  the  parts  of 
the  ifland  which  are  eafielt  of  accefs,  of  which 
more  in  another  place. 

The  mouth  of  the  river  Senega ,  accord-  The 

ing  to  the  lateft  obiervations,  is  exadtly  in 
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Barbot.  i  5  degrees  and  12  minutes  of  north  latitude; 
and  yet  moll  maps  in  Europe ,  of  that  weftern 
part  of  Africa,  place  it  30  degrees  farther  to 
the  fouthward;  and  Vafccncelos ,  a  P 'ortuguefe 
hiftorian,  affigns  to  it  15  degrees  and  30 
minutes;  which  is  a  great  miftake  in  him 
and  all  others. 

This  mouth  is  almoft  a  French  league  over, 
at  the  bar;  and  it  is  very  remarkable,  that 
at  the  time  when  the  river  overflows,  the 
frefh  which  runs  down  fo  impetuous,  forces 
itfelf  new  ways  to  the  fea,  through  the  low, 
narrow,  fandy  peninfula  of  the  country  of 
Genehoa ,  lying  to  the  northward,  and  by 
the  French  vulgarly  call’d  Pcinte  de  Barbarie , 
tho’  very  improperly,  as  giving  the  name 
of  Barbary  to  Genehoa.  In  the  year  1661 
it  forced  a  paftage  through  this  peninfula, 
much  higher  than  it  ufed  to  do,  and  broke 
out  almoft  over-againit  the  ifland  of  the  re- 
fidence,  which  obliged  the  French  to  remove 
higher  up  the  river  for  a  time.  This  ex¬ 
traordinary  mouth  afterwards  flopping  up 
of  itfelf,  the  water  refumed  its  natural  courfe 
to  the  ocean,  and  fo  has  continued  ever  fince. 

Water-  The  water-falls  before  mentioned,  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  Senega ,  not  far  from  Ga- 
lam ,  are  of  a  great  height;  the  ftream  as  it 
tumbles  down,  looking  at  a  diftance  like  an 
arch,  or  bow ;  for  which  reafon  fome  of  the 
natives  call  it  Burto ,  and  others  Huab ,  both 
fignifying  the  fame  thing  in  feveral  lan¬ 
guages;  that  is,  a  Bow.  No  doubt  but 
that  thefe  mighty  flreams  of  water  perpe¬ 
tually  filling  from  fo  great  a  height,  occa- 
fion  the  rapidity  of  the  river  before  fpoken 
of,  and  render  the  navigation  fo  troublefome. 

Bad  riding  Another  inconvenience  to  be  obferv’d 

or  ,i,s‘  here,  proceeding  from  the  fame  rapid  tide, 
gufhing  out  at  the  common  road  where  the 
fhips  ride  at  anchor,  at  about  two  Englifo 
miles  diftance  from  the  raging  of  the  bar,  is, 
that  the  waves  of  the  ocean  for  the  moft  part 
rolling  violently  from  the  northward,  and 
the  mighty  frefh  which  runs  from  the  river 
keeping  the  heads  of  fhips  to  the  eaftvvard,  on 
their  moorings,  they  roll  fo  prodigioufly  {lar¬ 
board  and  larboard,  with  the  gunnils  almoft 
to  the  fea,  that  it  is  hard  for  a  man  to  (land 
faft  on  the  deck:  and  the  company’s  fhips 
being  oblig’d  to  flay  fome  months  in  this 
road,  becaufe  they  cannot  be  fooner  dif- 
patch’d,  their  crews  undergo  much  toil  and 
hardfhips.  Befldes,  the  fhips  themfelvesare 
much  damaged  by  this  perpetual  agitation, 
their  cables  wearing  very  faft,  as  well  as 
their  mafts  and  rigging;  to  obviate  which 
mifchief  in  iome  meafure,  the  French  general¬ 
ly  as  foon  as  they  come  to  an  anchor,  lower 
all  their  top-mafts  and  yards,  and  fo  con¬ 
tinue  till  near  the  time  of  their  departure 
thence,  either  for  America ,  or  back  to 
France  dire(5tly. 
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of  the  Codjls  Book  I. 

I  now  proceed  to  the  habitation  of  the 
French  SV«££tf-company  in  the  ifland  ol  Si. 

Lewis ,  beforementioned  in  feveral  places. 

Of  the  French  Factory  in  the  river  S  e  n  e  g  a. 

THIS  Ifland  and  Settlement  had  the  Name  and 
name  of  St.  Lewis  given  it  in  honour  extent  of 
of  the  king  of  France ,  the  natives  calling  ittlie 
Hyacon.  It  is  above  three  Englifh  miles  inPLATE 
compafs,  lying  in  the  middle  of  the  river  Se¬ 
nega ,  and  about  four  and  a  half  or  five 
leagues  within  the  mouth  of  it.  The  penin¬ 
fula  of  Genehoa  lying  to  the  weftward  of  the 
ifland,  and  being  low  and  barren,  the  tur¬ 
rets  of  the  fadlory  are  plainly  to  be  feen  at 
fome  diftance  at  fea,  as  you  come  from  the 
northward,  appearing  as  in  the  plate  here 
annexed. 

The  foil  of  this  little  ifland,  is  like  the  op-  The  foil, 
pofite  peninfula,  almoft  all  fandy  and  bar¬ 
ren,  without  any  verdure,  except  fome 
few  low  trees  growing  at  the  north  end  of  it. 

The  factory,  which  the  French  exprefs  Tjie  faflo; 
by  the  word  habitation,  or  dwelling,  isry. 
built  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  ifland,  where 
the  ground  is  fomewhat  more  firm  and 
folid,  as  is  obferv’d  in  the  plate  under 
the  profpedt  of  the  fablory,  deferibing  the 
form  of  it.  The  buildings  are  fo  inconfi- 
derable,  that  nothing  worth  taking  notice  of 
can  be  faid  of  them,  any  more  than  as  to  the 
largenefs  and  extent  of  the  warehoufes,  lodg¬ 
ments,  offices,  and  chappel.  It  is  inclofed 
in  fome  parts  with  only  plain  curtins,  or 
mud  walls;  and  in  others  with  pails  of  clap¬ 
boards;  and  yet  is  call’d  a  fort  by  the 
French ,  perhaps  on  account  of  three  fmall 
ranges  of  iron  guns,  being  fifteen  or  fixteen 
in  number,  placed  about  it,  and  mounted 
on  platforms  of  planks,  to  oppofe  any  de- 
feent  on  the  ifland.  But  were  it  not  for  the 
difficulty  of  getting  up  thf  river,  in  almoft 
any  fort  of  veflels,  as  has  been  before  ob¬ 
ferv’d,  this  would  avail  very  little  to  ob- 
ftrudl  the  invading  of  their  refidence,  no 
more  than  it  did  the  EnglifJo  and  Dutch , 
when  they  had  fettlcments  here  in  former 
times.  The  French  here,  for  the  privilege 
of  their  fadlory  and  trade,  pay  to  the  king 
of  Senega  fixteen  in  the  hundred  for  hides,  as 
fhall  be  more  fully  declared  hereafter.  The 
Portuguefes  paid  but  ten  when  they  traded 
here,  and  but  little  for  other  commodities. 

About  a  league  to  the  fouthward  of  this 
ifland  is  another  of  much  the  fame  magni¬ 
tude,  where  the  Englifh  had  their  refidence En  j-« 
informer  times;  and  therefore  the  French  ifland,  * 
ftill  call  it  Life  aux  Anglois ,  or  the  Englifh 
ifland. 

To  return  to  the  ifland  of  St.  Lczvis ,  it  is 
the  ufual  refidence  of  the  director,  or  gene¬ 
ral  agent  of  the  French  Senega  company,  and 
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fo  ftyled  by  them;  but  the  company’s 
fervants  there  give  him  the  title  of  governor. 
His  province  is  in  chief  to  diredt  and  infpedt 
the  company’s  trade,  and  all  other  matters 
in  this  part  of  Nigritia ,  or  the  land  of  Blacks , 
as  hr  as  the  river  Gambia.  He  has  feveral 
affiftants  and  accountants,  both  here  and  in 
the  lodges  and  refidences  the  company  has 
about  this  country;  with  proper  fadtors  at 
each  of  them,  to  whom  he  fends  from  the 
general  ftorehoufe  here,  all  fuch  commodi¬ 
ties  as  are  proper  for  trading  with  the  natives, 
and  receives  their  returns  for  the  fame,  be- 
Commodi-  jng  flaves,  gold-dull,  ivory,  bees-wax,  bul- 
ties°fGui- jocjcs  hides  dry’d,  gum-arabick,  oftrich  fea¬ 
thers,  pagnos,  provifions,  &c.  This  leads 
me,  before  I  proceed  upon  any  other  matter, 
to  give  fome  account  ot  the  manner  of  the 
French  proceeding  to  carry  on  their  trade  in 
the  river  Senega ,  and  of  fome  late  attempts 
they  have  made  to  penetrate  up  the  faid  river 
as  far  as  pollible,  in  order  to  extend  their  com¬ 
merce  along  it,  and  make  new  advantageous 
difcoveries  towards  the  Niger. 

Trading  To  this  end  they  navigate  the  river  in  flat- 
barks.  bottom’d  barks,  ready  framed  in  France , 
but  brought  over  in  pieces,  which  they  join 
and  put  together  in  the  ifland  of  St.  Lewis ; 
each  of  them  being  about  twelve  tun  bur¬ 
then,  and  mann’d  with  feven  or  eight  Whites , 
and  ten  or  twelve  Laptos  or  free  Blacks ,  kept 
by  the  company  in  conftant  pay.  Each 
bark  is  furnifh’d  with  proper  arms,  and  has 
a  lupercargo,  or  fadtor,  with  a  competent 
quantity  of  feveral  forts  of  European  goods 
fit  for  that  trade. 

Dangers  Being  thus  fitted,  if  the  wind  proves  fair, 
fhTrfver  ^ey  hoift  out  all  their  fails;  but  if  it  prove 
contrary,  or  the  weather  calm,  the  veil'd  is 
drawn  with  ropes  by  hand  along  the  north 
bank  of  the  Senega ,  which  is  indifferent  le¬ 
vel,  and  not  fo  much  incumber’d  with 
woods  or  flumps  of  trees,  nor  fo  hilly  as 
the  oppofite  fouth  fide.  However,  this  fort 
of  navigation  is  very  tedious,  not  only  in  re¬ 
gard  they  mull  continually  pull  up  againft 
the  rapid  ftream  of  the  river,  but  by  reafon 
of  the  many  other  toils  and  hardfhips  which 
attend  it,  occafion’d  by  the  infupportable 
heats  of  the  climate,  and  the  opposition  of 
abundance  of  floating  logs  and  green  trees, 
walk’d  away  froro  the  banks  of  the  river, 
and  carry ’d  down  with  fuch  violence,  as  of¬ 
ten  endangers  both  the  veflfel  and  the  men  in 
it;  the  Ihccks  they  give  the  barks  being  pro¬ 
digious,  and  fometimes  Having  of  them, 
elpecially  when  they  lie  at  anchor.  To  pre¬ 
vent  thele  difmal  accidents,  as  much  as  may 
be,  they  feize  the  end  of  the  cable  about 
the  anchor-flooks,  and  ftretch  it  to  the  beam, 
to  which  they  make  it  fall  with  marlin,  ha¬ 
ving  given  the  cable  another  turn :  for  if  it 
happens  to  be  foul  in  this  manner,  the  mar¬ 
lin  that  faftned  it  breaks,  and  by  that  means 


the  flook  of  the  anchor  draws  out  of  the  Barbot. 
ground,  and  leaves  the  bark  adrift;  fo  that 
the  fhock  is  not  fo  dangerous  as  il  it  had  held 
fall.  Yet  would  not  all  this  very  often  avail 
them  in  thofe  dangers,  were  it  not  for  the 
many  turnings  and  windings  of  the  channel, 
which  in  a  great  meafure  break  the  violent 
rapidity  of  the  river. 

Nor  are  the  dangers  they  undergo  any  lefs  ^  new  ex¬ 
in  navigating  the  crofs  rivers,  as  it  happen’d  pedition. 
more  particularly  to  them  in  an  expedition 
they  undertook  not  long  fince  to  fail  from 
the  Senega  to  the  Gambia  by  the  inland,  up¬ 
on  affiirante  given  the  general  agent  of  a 
free  pafiage  found  out  to  that  effect;  which 
if  it  had  fucceeded  well,  would  have  proved 
very  advantageous  to  the  French  company, 
they  being  excluded  the  beneficial  trade  of 
the  Gambia  by  fea,  by  the  Englijlj ,  who  are  * 
there  fuperior,  and  do  all  they  are  able  to 
difturb  and  moleft  any  Ihip  of  France  that 
ventures  to  trade  there. 

This  expedition  was  undertaken  at  the  Dirap¬ 
time  when  the  Senega  river  overflow’d,  that  pointed, 
is,  about  July ;  and  confequently  the  water 
was  every  where  the  deeper.  Yet  it  met 
with  fo  many  unforefeen  difficulties,  as  ren¬ 
dered  it  ineffedlual;  for  the  bark  fometimes 
ftraying  out  from  the  natural  channel,  ei¬ 
ther  fluck  upon  flumps  of  trees,  or  was 
ftranded  on  the  banks.  Befides,  through 
continual  toils  and  hardfhips  the  beft  part  of 
the  failors  fickened  and  dy’d,  whilft  others 
perifh’d  by  the  intolerable  fcorching  hear, 
which  threw  them  into  burning  fevers ;  and 
thofe  who  had  been  proof  againft  that  into¬ 
lerable  fatigue,  were  deftroy’d  either  by  the 
vile  perfidioufnefs  of  the  native  Blacks  of  the 
country,  or  devoured  alive  by  alligators,  a 
fort  of  crocodiles  which  fwarm  in  the  crofs 
rivers,  as  well  as  in  the  Senega ,  fome  of 
them  above  ten  foot  long,  lying  clofe  among 
the  bull-rufhes,  or  under  the  water,  along  the 
banks,  and  ever  ready  to  feize  and  prey  on 
man,  when  opportunity  offers. 

Their  difcoveries  towards  the  upper  part  Difcove- 
of  the  Senega  have  proved  more  fuccefsful  by  r!es  UP tiie 
degrees,  with  much  labour  and  expence, nver’ 
they  having  run  up  it  as  far  as  they  could 
well  go,  to  a  country  call’d  Enguelland ,  and 
even  to  that  of  the  Fargots ,  being  more  than 
two  hundred  and  fifty  leagues  above  their 
refidence  in  the  ifland  of  St.  Lewis ;  and  have 
there  eredted  a  fmall  fort  of  eight  guns  at 
Galem  or  Galane ;  of  which  a  farther  ac¬ 
count  fhall  be  given  hereafter,  when  I  come 
to  inform  the  reader  concerning  the  com¬ 
pany’s  trade  along  the  river. 

I  return  now  to  the  defeription  of  the  ma¬ 
ritime  parts,  above  the  river  Senega ,  before 
I  proceed  more  regularly  in  treating  of  this 
part  of  Nigritia  ;  and  fhall  firft  make  fome 
obfervations  concerning  the  promontory 
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Of  Cape  Verde. 


Its  name. 


Defcrip- 

tion. 


Plate  z. 


THIS,  as  has  been  faid  before,  is  gene¬ 
rally  taken  for  the  Arfmarium  of  Pto¬ 
lemy.  The  natives,  in  their  language,  call 
it  Befecher ,  and  the  Portuguefe  Cabo  Verde , 
a  name  given  it  by  Denis  Fernandez ,  who 
firft  difcover’d  it  in  the  year  of  Chrift  1446, 
as  I  have  obferv’d  in  the  introductory  dil- 
courfe  to  this  work,  and  fignifying  green 
cape,  from  the  perpetual  verdure  the  coun¬ 
try  about  it  is  adorn’d  with,  in  a  multitude 
of  beautiful  lofty  treesgrowing  there,  which 
afford  a  very  curious  profpeCl  at  fea. 

It  is  in  the  kingdom  of  Kayor ,  lying  ex¬ 
actly  in  14  degrees  and  25  minutes  of  north 
latitude,  and  in  2  degrees  and  1 5  minutes  of 
eafl  longitude,  from  the  meridian  of  Yeneriff, \ 
ftretching  farther  out  weftvvard,  than  any 
other  part  of  Africa ,  and  is  very  diftin- 
guifhable  in  coming  from  the  northward. 
The  north  fide  of  this  cape  is  fomewhat 
mountainous-,  the  weftern point  is  fteep  to¬ 
wards  the  beach,  and  about  half  a  league 
broad,  having  fome  rocks  under  water  at  a 
diftance  in  the  fea. 

The  fouth  fide,  tho’  low,  is  pleafant,  be¬ 
ing  adorn’d  with  long  (trait  rows  of  tall  large 
trees  along  the  ftrand/ which  fee m  to  Hand 
as  regularly,  as  if  they  had  been  planted  by 
art.  At  the  bottom  is  a  fine  fpacious,  level, 
fandy  fhore,  like  a  bay,  fronting  W.S.W. 
and  befet  with  feveral  villages  and  hamlets, 
as  far  as  cape  Emanuel.  Between  the  two 
capes,  out  at  fea,  are  two  large  rocks,  or 
little  iflands;  on  one  of  which  Hands  a  fingle 
lofty  tree,  of  an  extraordinary  bulk.  In  the 
other  is  a  vafl  concavity  in  the  form  of  a 
grotto  or  cave,  into  which  the  waves  of 
the  fea  are  continually  milling  with  a 
prodigious  roaring  noife,  and  in  it  is  har¬ 
bour’d  an  immenfe  multitude  of  gulls, 
mews,  and  other  fea-fowl,  which  have  al¬ 
ways  laid  their  eggs,  and  hatch’d  their 
young  on  both  thefe  iflands  time  out  of 
mind,  fo  that  their  dung  has  almoft  turn’d 
the  natural  dark  colour  of  the  rocks  into 
perfeCt  white;  for  which  reafon  the  Dutch 
have  in  their  language  given  them  the  name 
of  Befcheiten  Eylands ,  that  is,  Shitten  Iflands. 

I  took  exaCt  draughts  of  the  coaft  on  botli 
fides  of  the  cape,  as  is  here  reprelented  in 
the  cut. 


Variation,  The  variation  obferv’d  here,  is  3  degrees 
currenr,  an(j  4Q  minutes  eaft.  The  current*3  fets 
S.S.W.  three  leagues  out  at  fea.  Five  leagues 
from  the  fhore  we  found  eighty  fathom 
water;  the  lead  bought  up  grey  fand. 

The  Dutch  formerly  built  a  little  fort  on 
the  very  cape,  and  call’d  it  St.  Andrew's ; 
which  was  afterwards  in  the  year  1 664  taken 
by  the  Englifh  commodore  Holmes ,  who  alfo 
took  from  them  all  the  refidences  the  Dutch 
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IV ef -India  company  had  in  this  part  of  Ni- 
gritia.  He  changed  the  name  of  this  fort  to 
that  of  York ,  in  honour  of  the  duke  of  York 
then  the  principal  member  of  the  Englifh 
Royal  African  Company ,  and  built  another 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Gambia ,  to  fecure 
the  trade  of  this  coaft  to  his  nation.  But 
the  Dutch  admiral  De  Ruyter  foon  after  re¬ 
cover’d  from  the  Englifh  the  fort  at  cape 
Verde ,  with  the  other  Dutch  fettlements 
about  it. 

Cabo  Manoel,  or  Cape  Emanuel, 

IS  five  leagues  diftant  from  cape  Verde, 
being  a  flat  hill  cover’d  all  over  with 
ever-green  trees,  in  fuch  order,  that  they 
exaCfly  reprefent  the  form  of  an  amphi¬ 
theatre  on  the  fouth  fide. 

The  Portuguefes  gave  it  this  name  in  ho¬ 
nour  of  Emanuel ,  fourteenth  king  of  Por¬ 
tugal,  fucceffor  to  king  John  the  fecond, 
who  died  OAober  25,  1495. 

The  country  about  both  the  capes 
abounds  in  Pintado  hens,  partridges,  hares, 
turtle  doves,  roebucks,  goats,  and  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  horned  cattle. 

Fhe  If  and  Goeree 

LIES  a  league  E.N.E.  from  cape  Ema¬ 
nuel,  by  the  natives  call’d  Baazaguiche , 
and  Goeree  by  the  Dutch ,  at  their  firft 
taking  pofleflion  of  it,  in  memory  of  their 
Hand  of  the  fame  name  in  the  province  of 
Zealand.  It  was  given  them  by  one  Biram, 
at  that  time  king  ol  Kayor ,  and  they  built 
on  it  two  little  forts,  the  one  call’d  Naffau 
on  the  plain,  the  other  named  Naffau  on  the 
top  of  the  M/,  oppofite  to  it,  on  the  fouth,  forts, 
to  retire  to,  in  cafe  the  other  were  taken, 
for  the  fecurity  of  the  company’s  fervants 
and  goods  upon  prefting  dangers ;  that  being 
made  by  the  faid  company  a  principal  ma¬ 
gazine  for  their  commerce  in  thole  parts, 
befides  that  they  had  at  cape  Verde  above- 
mention’d.  I  hey  held  this  place  till  the 
year  1663,  when  the  Englif  invaded  the 
ifland,  and  took  the  two  forts  Naffau  and 
Orange  in  the  name  of  the  Englifh  Royal 
African  Company ;  but  were  foon  after  turn’d 
out  again  by  the  Dutch  admiral  De  Ruyter , 
on  the  24th  of  October  1664;  who  fent 
Abercromby ,  the  Englifh  commander,  with 
his  garrifon,  to  the  Englifh  refidence  at  Gam- 
bm  river,  according  to  the  capitulation. 

T  he  Dutch  IVeJl-India  company  repair’d  all 
the  damage  done  to  this  fettlement  by  the 
Englif  and  the  mighty  rains;  and  raifed 
the  walls  of  fort  Orange  which  had  been  de- 
molifh’d,  higher  than  before.  From  that 
time  they  remain’d  quietly  poffefs’d  of  the 
ifland  till  the  year  1 677,  when  the  French 
vice-admiral,  the  count  D'Eflrees ,  with  a 
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C  ,'Zkc’,  JPaP?^t&os/'i  i9/rS/jp .  /a/z/i?ui . 


The  Profp  ect  of  the  Nhgroes  Town  of  Rufisco  . 


D  .  7/ie  ^f/ra/s/oj  Jfa 
E  Sa<no&/  ^ScarAs. 
F  ,  T7io  2? ay  o^jFnz^u^ . 


Tlie  Profp  ect  of  C  aTo  Verde, Teing  at  S  .  S  ."W.  off  at  Sea  about35Leagu.es. 

A/io  Hr&a<t£f 


The  Frofpect  of  Cabo -Verde,  from  about^  Leagues  off  at  S  .  S  -E  . 


The  Profp  ect  of  the  CoaRmgs  about  CaTo  Verde,  from  a  diftance  at  Sea. 


The  Profp  ect  of  t  .Emanuel  Sc  of  thelfLe  Goer  ee;  the  Fla*7'  atE.S.E, 
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Chap.  I.  of  Nigritia,  or 

Taken  fmall  fquadron  of  fix  men  of  war  took  it  from 
by the  them  on  the  24th  of  Ottober ,  landing  four 
French,  hundred  and  fifty  men  under  the  command 
of  the  marquis  De  Grancey ,  who  firll  attack’d 
the  lower  tort  in  the  plain.  Tnegarrifon 
fearing  to  be  befet  by  tea  and  land,  retir  d 
to  fort  Orange  on  the  hill,  which  the  mar¬ 
quis  attack’d  with  fo  much  bravery  and  refo- 
Iution,  that  the  Dutch  were  forced  to  fur- 
render  it,  and  themfelves  prifoners  of  war. 
This  done,  the  count  D’  EJirees  having  ran- 
lack’d,  burnt,  and  levell’d  both  the  forts, 
and  fhipp’d  off  all  that  was  of  any  value,  as 
cannon,  utenfils,  and  leveral  forts  of  mer¬ 
chandize,  fet  fail  from  Goeree  tor  the  ifland 
of  T ibago  in  America ,  on  the  ninth  of  No¬ 
vember  following. 

Given  to  The  next  year,  1678,  this  ifland  was 
their  Afri-  yielded  up  by  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen  between 
can  com-  France  and  Holland ,  for  the  ufe  of  the  then 
pany.  French  &7;cgvz-company,  by  patent  under  the 
great  feal ;  excluding  all  and  Angular  other 
perfons  of  that  nation,  under  forfeiture  of 
fhips  and  goods,  from  trading  to  any  port 
of  Nigritia,  except  the  laid  company,  which 
paid  an  acknowledgment  to  the  crown  for  it. 

The  Senega- com  pany  being  thus  put  into 
poffefiion  of  Goeree ,  and  other  refidences  for 
trade  along  this  coaft,  as  far  as  the  river 
Gambia ,  immediately  caus’d  the  ruin’d  fort 
on  the  plain  to  be  rebuilt  on  its  former  foun¬ 
dation,  railing  the  curtins  and  femi-baftions 
fixteen  feet  high,  and  facing  the  walls  with 
fuch  black  ftones  or  pebbles  as  the  country 
and  ifland  afford.  Within  they  erected  pretty 
convenient  ftore-houfes  and  dwellings,  with 
other  offices  and  conveniencies  for  a  fmall 
garrilon  and  fadtory,  giving  the  names  of 
St.  Francis  and  of  Vermandois  indifferently 
to  their  new  fort,  formerly  call’d  Najjau  by 
the  Dutch.  It  was  call’d  Vermandois  in  ho¬ 
nour  of  the  count  De  Vermandois,  then  admi¬ 
ral  of  France,  and  the  name  of  St.  Francis 
was  on  account  of  one  of  the  chief  directors 
of  the  company. 

Plate  3.  1  have  here  given  an  exaft  draught  the 

ifland  and  fort  as  taken  on  the  fpot.  At  firff 
there  were  twenty-four  guns  mounted  in  the 
fort  but  afterwards  in  my  time  it  had  but 
fixteen,  and  thofe  not  in  very  good  order. 
The  French  made  a  good  ciftern  in  the  fort, 
which  has  been  ever  fince  conftantly  kept 
full  of  frefli  water  brought  over  from  the 
continent. 

The  fac-  Here  the  company  has  its  chief  refidence 
tory.  and  general  ftore-houfes,  fuitable  to  the  trade 
drove  at  feveral  ports  and  places  along  the 
neighbouring  coafts  and  rivers,  as  far  as  the 
Bifegos  i (lands ;  all  manag’d  by  a  chief  fac¬ 
tor,  whom  they  there  call  governor,  with 
feveral  inferior  fadtors  and  afliflants  under 
his  direction  ;  yet  even  he  is  fubordinate  to 
the  French  general  agent  of  Senega  river. 
The  whole  number  of  officers  and  fervants, 
N°.  181.  Vol.  V. 
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in  the  company’s  pay,  with  foldiers  and  Barbot. 
Lapto  Blacks  depending  on  the  chief  at  Goe^ 
ree,  amounts  to  about  three  hundred  men. 

The  Lapto  Blacks  have  feVeral  round  huts 
aflign’d  them  for  their  dwelling,  without 
the  fort,  on  the  weft  fide  ;  and  juft  by  it  is 
a  large  houfe  of  black  ftone  to  lodge  the 
(laves  that  are  purchas’d  on  the  continent. 

The  chappel  in  the  fort  is  ferv’d  by  a  Fran- 
cifcanjxm ,  and  has  nothing  in  it  remarkable. 

The  fouth- weft, part  of  the  ifland  is  hilly,  Goeree 
the  eaft  fide  flat,  fandy,  and  barren,  thedefcnljec5” 
whole  not  much  above  two  Englijh  miles  in 
compafs.  The  landing-place  is  juft  under 
the  fire  of  the  fort,  at  the  low  point,  in  a 
fmall  bay  form’d  by  a  fandy  beach  or  ftrand, 
where  there  is  good  fifhing  with  a  feane. 

The  other  parts  of  Goeree  are  every  where 
inclos’d  with  a  ridge  of  large  round  black 
ftones  or  pebbles,  and  fhoals.  At  the  weft 
point,  among  thofe  (hoals  and  rocks,  natu¬ 
rally  forming  a  little  bay  or  harbour,  fit  for 
boats  and  pinnaces,  about  twenty  paces  out 
at  fea,  isalpring  of  good  frefli  water;  and 
near  to  it  the  fcorching  heat  of  the  fun  pro¬ 
duces  a  fort  of  nitrous  fait.  The  French  call 
this  place  La  Fontaine. 

The  hill  is  indifferent  large,  and  level  at  The  foil, 
the  top,  and  produces  nothing  but  weeds 
and  bull-ruflies,  which  harbour  abundance 
of  wild  pigeons,  and  at  a  certain  time  of  the 
year  forne  quails,  which  then  come  over  thi¬ 
ther  from  the  oppofite  continent.  The  foil 
of  the  ifland  is  a  red  fandy  mould  ;  for  which 
reafon  it  produces  very  little  pafture  for  cattle 
and  goats,  kept  there  for  the  fubfiftence  of 
the  company’s  men  ;  the  beft  grazing  is  on 
the  top  of  the  above-mention’d  hill. 

The  channel  between  this  ifland  and  the 
oppofite  continent  is  deep  enough  for  third- 
rate  fhips  to  pafs  through,  and  the  anchor¬ 
ing-place  before  fort  Vermandois ,  is  about  an 
Englijh  mile  E.S.E.  from  the  fhore,  in  eight  • 
or  nine  fathom  water.  As  for  the  former 
fort  Orange ,  the  ruins  of  it  remain  there  to 
this  day.  One  inconveniency  here  for  inha-  N°  waod. 
bitants,  is,  that  the  whole  ifland  is  deftitute 
of  wood,  either  for  fhelter  or  fuel,  there  be¬ 
ing  none  but  only  here  and  there  fome  old 
{landing  Ballots,  with  little  green  heads, 
and  a  few  bufhes,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill, 
towards  the  road. 

The  ufual  watering-place  for  fhips  inwatering- 
the  road,  is  at  a  place  on  the  adjacent  con- place, 
tinent,  by  the  French  call’d  Le  Cap ,  being 
a  third  point  of  land,  N.E.  by  N.  from  cape 
Emanuel  above  fpoken  of.  The  water  is 
there  taken  out  of  a  pool,  having  a  gravelly 
bottom,  about  a  mufquet-(hot  up  the  land 
from  the  ftrand.  The  brook  running  into 
it  is  hemm’d  in  with  bufhes  and  briers,  and 
the  water  very  fweet  and  good. 

The  wooding-place  is  at  a  fmall  diftance  Wooding* 
from  the  pool,  and  almoft  oppofite  to  the  place. 

G  wreck 
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Barbot.  wreck  of  a  fhip  caft  away  there  feveral  years 
fince,  the  ribs  whereof  are  ft  ill  to  be  feen  near 
the  fhore  at  low  water.  The  country  there¬ 
about  being  very  woody,  whatfoever  is  fell’d 
may  be  convey’d  down  to  the  boats  by 
Blacks ,  with  little  trouble,  the  lea  being  fo 
near. 

Village  at  About  half  a  league  to  the  weftward  of 
t  e  cape.  ^  watering-place  is  the  village  of  the  cape, 
and  a  little  beyond  it  are  two  final  1  hamlets, 
the  inhabitants  whereof  commonly  furnifh 
travellers  with  feveral  forts  of  provifions  and 
relrdlaments,  either  for  money  or  in  ex¬ 
change  for  goods,  firft  paying  the  ufual  du¬ 
ties  to  the  king  of  Kay  or' s  officers.  I  fhall 
hereafter  give  a  particular  account  of  thole 
duties. 

Mandana-  The  country  about  here  is  very  barren, 
za  fruit.  jn  nioft  p]accSj  yet  it  produces  abundance 
of  wild  crabbifh  apple-trees,  growing  as 
thick  as  broom  on  a  heath,  and  among  them 
very  fmall  ffirubs,  on  which  grows  a  lmall 
fruit,  much  refembling  an  apricot,  by  the 
Blacks  call’d  Mandanaza ,  generally  no  big¬ 
ger  than  a  walnut,  of  an  agreeable  tafte,  but 
by  the  natives  reckon’d  very  unwholefome. 
The  leaves  of  the  tree  are  like  ivy,  but  of 
a  lighter  green. 

The  natives  here  fowand  plant  millet, rice, 
tobacco,  and  a  fort  of  plum-trees,  not  un¬ 
like  our  cherry-trees,  which  they  call  Caho- 
var  ;  as  alfo  another  plant,  whofe  fruit  is 
large,  and  in  fhape  like  our  gourds.  This 
fruit,  though  it  has  fcarce  any  fubftance,  be¬ 
ing  puffy  under  the  rind,  over  a  ponderous 
hard  ftone,  of  the  bignefsof  a  common  egg; 
yet  it  is  much  valued  by  the  Blacks ,  as  a 
great  dainty,  roafted  under  the  embers  and 
chew’d,  when  they  fuck  out  the  juice,  which 
is  of  an  orange  colour. 

'The  town  of  Rufifco 

Its  name.  TS  by  the  Pcrtuguefes  call’d  Rio  Frefco ,  or 
1  Frejh  River ,  from  the  little  frefh- water 
river  running  down  from  the  inland,  through 
the  thick  woods  ftanding  about  it ;  which 
water  thus  gliding  along  under  the  lhady 
trees,  is  therefore  at  all  times  cool  and  frefh. 
The  Dutch  have  given  it  the  name  of  Vif- 
chcrsDcrp ,  from  the  great  number  of  fiiher- 
men  inhabiting  it ;  the  French  corrupting 
the  Portuguefe  Rio  Frefco ,  have  turn’d  it  in¬ 
to  Rufifco. 

Kam  a  W.  S.  W.  from  the  town  is  a  cape,  and 
clift.  ^  Cn  ov’cr-againft  it,  at  a  diftance,  a  high  rocky 
clift,  incompafs’d  with  dangerous  fhoals  and 
lands  under  water,  by  the  Dutch  call’d  Kam- 
feien ,  from  Claes  Kampaen ,  a  famous  rover 
of  their  nation,  who  firft  ventur’d  to  ap¬ 
proach,  and  left  it  his  name.  However, 
the  channel  betwixt  this  clift  and  the  conti¬ 
nent  is  deep  enough,  and  fafe  for  any  ordi¬ 
nary  fhip  to  fail  through, 
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The  town  of  Rufifco  is  all  fhelter’d  behind  Defcrip- 
by  a  large  thick  wood,  beyond  which  there  tion 
are  fpacious  plains  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach.  In  this  wood  there  are  abundance  of 
palm-trees,  intermixt  with  much  other  va¬ 
riety  of  verdure  •,  which,  with  the  little  fan-  N 
dy  downs  lying  between  the  town  and  the 
fea,  and  the  fine  beach  at  the  fkirts  of  it 
make  a  curious  profpedt  from  the  fea,  efpe- 
cially  at  low  water,  being  exadlly  the  fame 
as  reprefented  in  the  cut.  Pj.ate  2. 

Several  of  king  Darnel's  officers  generally 
refide  here,  and  have  a  chief  oyer  them,  m°^ern* 
call’d  Alcaide  by  the  Portuguefes  and  natives  •, 
the  name  importing  a  governor  to  admi- 
nifter  juft  ice,  who  is  affirted  by  a  Gerafo ,  as 
his  deputy.  Thefe  two  jointly  manage  the 
government,  collect  the  king’s  cuftoms,  toll, 
anchorage  and  other  duties;  but  there  lies 
an  appeal  from  their  determinations  to  Con- 
dy,  viceroy  and  captain-general  of  the  king 
of  Kayor's  army;  of  which  more  hereafter. 

Any  fhips  may  anchor  in  Rufifco  road  in  The  road, 
fix  or  feven  fathom  water,  fine  fandy  ground, 
about  two  Englifh  miles  from  the  fhore. 

The  heats  are  here  intolerable  in  the  day-  violent 
time,  even  in  December ,  and  efpecially  at  heat, 
noon ;  for  it  is  then  generally  a  dead  calm  at 
fea, and  no  manner  of  air  can  come  to  it  from 
the  land,  by  reafon  it  is  fo  clofe  fhelter’d 
behind  by  the  thick  woods  ftanding  about  it. 

The  heat  is  fo  ftifling,  that  neither  men  nor 
beafts  can  endure  it,  or  fcarce  breathe,  efpe¬ 
cially  near  the  ftrand,  at  low  water;  for 
there  the  refteflion  from  the  fand  almoft 
fcorches  the  face,  and  burns  the  very  foies 
of  the  fhoes  in  walking  on  it :  and  what  ren¬ 
ders  this  the  more  infupportable,  is  the  air’s 
being  infedted  with  a  horrid  flench,  exhal’d 
from  a  prodigious  quantity  of  rotten  fmall 
fifh  like  pilchards,  either  fpread  abroad  or 
buried  in  the  fandy  downs  before  the  town, 
which  poifons  the  breath.  The  reafon  of  its 
lying  there  is,  becaufe  none  of  the  Blacks  eat 
any  fifh  till  it  is  thus  putrify’d.  Being  ama¬ 
zed  to  think  to  what  end  they  could  do  this, 

I  was  told  that  the  find  gives  the  fifh  a  fort 
of  nitrous  flavour,  which  thofe  people  highly 
admire ;  and  according  to  the  proverb. 

There  is  no  difputing  of  taftes. 

The  bay,  by  the  French  call’d  La  Bays  pj».  v 
de  France ,  or  The  French  bay ,  abounds  fn  *  1PS‘ 
feveral  forts  of  great  and  fmall  fifh;  and 
this  town  ftanding  quite  at  the  bottom  of 
it,  is  plentifully  fupplied,  and  inhabited 
by-  abundance  of  fifhermen,  who  daily  go 
out  feveral  leagues  in  their  canoos,  driving 
a  trade  with  what  they  catch  in  the  villages 
up  the  country,  as  well  as  in  their  own, 
whereof  more  fhall  be  faid  in  its  proper 
place.  Here  is  alfo  a  confiderable  trade  of 
dry’d  hides,  but  moft  of  them  fmall,  as 
being  of  young  beafts. 


The 


Chap.  r.  -  of  Nigritia,  or 

Plenty  of  The  country  abounds  in  cattle  and  fowl 
of  feveral  forts,  efpecially  Pintado  hens, 
and  palm-wine,  which  the  Blacks  fell  at 
eafy  rates  in  exchange  for  Sangara ,  that  is, 
French  brandy,  by  them  fo  call’d  ;  a  li¬ 
quor  they  all  love  to  excefs.  A  good  hand- 
forne  bullock  may  be  there  had  for  two 
pieces  of  eight  in  goods,  or  money,  and  a 
large  cow  for  one,  and  lometimes  under. 
Here  is  fuck,  plenty  of  black  cattle,  that  I 
have  often  feen  large  droves  come  down 
from  the  inland  to  refrefh  themfelves  in  the 
fea,  at  low  water,  Handing  in  it  up  to  the 
belly  for  feveral  hours  together  about  noon. 

The  French  have  agreed  with  the  king 
of  Kayor ,  to  pay  certain  duties  to  his  offi¬ 
cers,  for  the  liberty  of  taking  in  wood  and 
water.  Each  fhip  gives,  a  fettled  quantity 
of  goods.  Befides,  they  agree  with  the 
Blacks ,  who  commonly  are  im ploy’d  in 
felling  the  w'ood  and  taking  up  the  water, 
which  they  carry  on  their  backs  to  the 
boats,  for  which  drudgery  they  are  eafily 
contented  with-a  few  bottles  of  Sangara  or 
brandy. 


A  com¬ 
mon¬ 
wealth. 


Camilla, 

AVery  populous  town  Hands  at  fome 
diHance  S.  E.  from  Rufifco.  This  is 
an  independent  commonwealth,  lying  be¬ 
tween  the  countries  of  Kayor  and  Baool , 
having  always  withftood'  the  attempt  °f 
both  thofe  kings,  made  at  feveral  times  to 
ffiibdue  it,  by  the  bravery  of  its  people, 
and  their  fondnefs  of  liberty.  This  town 
is  a  continual  mart  for  hides  and  clothes. 
Generally  two  hides  go  for  a  bar  of  iron  •, 
but  cryftal  beads  and  French  -brandy,  are 
generally  Haple  commodities  among  thefe 
people,  and  efpecially  to  thofe  of  the  inland 
country,  who  rel'ort  to  the  market  here. 


Emdukura, 

<*►  7  „ 

A  Village  two  leagues  S.  E.  from  Camina. 

Gimi-hemery  is  another  village,  a  league 
and  a  half  farther  from  Emdukura.  That 
of  Punto  Hands  another  league  and  a  half 
beyond  Gimi-hemery  to  the  fouthward,  near 
the  little  river  Pifcina ,  fo  call’d  by  the  Por¬ 
tuguefls ,  from  the  great  plenty  of  fifh  it 
breeds. 

Cape  Maflo 

French  T  I ES  next  to  the  laid  river  Pifcina,  eight 
bay.  1.^  leagues  from  Rufifco,  and  nine  from 
Goeree.  The  coaH  between  this  Cape  Maflo 
and  Cape  Manoel ,  bending  in,  forms  the 
large  open  bay  facing  t(5  the  fouthward,  by 
the  French  call’d  La  Baye-  de  France,  or  Fhe 
French  Bay ,  as  was  faid  above. 

The  Portuguejes  formerly  gave  this  the 
name  of  Cabo  Maflo ,  from  an  accident 
which  befel  a  commander  of  a  fhip  of 


North-Guinea, 

theirs,  who  failing  by  if,  was  lo  fuddenly  Barest 
furpriz’d  with  a  flaw  of  wind,  that  it  brought  fi'' 
his  mafls  by  the  board,  as  is  reported.  But^^ 
Marmol  fays,  it  receiv’d  the  name  of  Cabo  wind  ° 
de  Mafliles,  or  Cape  Mafls ,  from  one  Lan¬ 
celot ,  a  Spaniflj  commander  in  former  times, 
on  account  of  fome  extraordinary  tall  and 
Hrait  palm-trees  he  faw  Handing  thereabouts, 
which  from  a  diHance  out  at  fea  look’d  like 
mafls.  To  prevent  any  fuch  accidents  from 
fudden  flaws,  as  that  above  mention’d, 
thofe  who  have  occafion  to  fail  this  way 
about  the  cape,  coming  from  the  land, 
generally  flrike  their  fails  beforehand.  Thefe 
gufls  commonly  proceed  from  the  two  ad¬ 
jacent  mountains.  The  coafl  from  this  cape 
to  Rufifco  is  clean  and  deep,  fo  that  fhips 
may  fail  clofe  under  the  fhore. 

Porto  d’  All 

LIES  three  leagues  to  the  fouthward 
of  this  Cape  Maflo ,  at  a  river  by  the 
Portuguefls  call’d  Rio  das  Pedras ,  or  Fhe 
Stony  River ,  the  coafl  between  them  tending 
to  the  S.  E.  The  French  have  here  a  lodge  French 
or  factory,  which  has  the  fuperiority  overfa&0ry4 
their  other  lodges  along  the  coafl,  as  far  as 
Gambia  river.  The  king,  or  Jain ,  fome- 
times  refides  at  this  place.  From  this  place 
to  Cabo  Maflo  there  are  fhoals  along  the 
coafl,  running  out  above  half  a  league  into 
the  lea,  but  there  is  five  fathom  water  on 
them.  To  prevent  any  accident,  we  ge¬ 
nerally  keep  a  good  offing  in  flailing  from 
the  laid  cape  to  Porto  d'Ali. 

The  anchoring  here  is  in  feven  fithom, 
and  pretty  good,  having  Cabo  Maflo  at 
N.  by  W.  and  the  remarkable  palm-trees 
Handing  on  the  ffiore  at  north.  Near  the 
beach  is  a  rock,  by  the  French  call’d  La 
Baleine ,  that  is,  Fhe  Whale  ;  which  from 
a  diftance  out  at  fea  looks  like  a  floating 
calk,  right  againft  the  above-mention’d 
palm-trees,  lake  heed  of  this  rock. 

Some  call  this  Punt  a  d'  Ali ,  from  the  Scver?I 
fmall  cape  to  the  weftward,  and  perhaps  names, 
the  Portuguefls  might  originally  call  it  fo  ; 
it  might  be  alfo  call’d  Porto  d'Ali ,  that  is, 

Port  Ali ,  and  by  the  French  corruptly  Por - 
tudale:  but  this  is  not  material. 

Here  the  French  factory  pays  duties  to  Duties 
the  king  of  Ali ,  to  the  Alcaide ,  the  king’s  paid. 
Forbe,  the  Alcaidds  interpreter,  and  to  his 
boatlwain.  The  duty  for  the  liberty  of 
watering  is  generally  four  bars  of  iron.  Be¬ 
fides,  they  pay  the  Welcome ,  as  it  is  here 
call’d,  to  the  Alcaidey  to  the  Forbe ,  and 
to  the  interpreter,  viz.  to  the  Alcaide  five 
bars,  and  three  to  the  Forbe ;  befides  the 
duty  for  anchorage,  and  that  of  the  Capi- 
tain  de  Ferre ,  or  commander  affiore,  and 
fix  bottles  of  brandy,  among  them  ail, 
with  fome  bread  and  fifh.  The  duties  paid 
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Barbot.  at  parting  are  eighteen  bars  of  iron,  and  a 
red  cloth  cloak,  among  the  faid  three  offi¬ 
cers.  They  alio  pay  ten  hides  for  every 
Hoop’s  loading  of  any  goods,  and  feveral 
other  fmall  fees  to  inferior  officers  of  this 
port;  and  to  the  Blacks  of  the  point  and 
cademan,  each  a  bottle  of  brandy. 

In  this  town  there  are  fome  Portuguefes , 
Mulattoes ,  and  trading  people.  It  is  a  great 
Produdl.  market  for  dry’d  bullocks  hides,  which 
are  much  larger  than  thofe  of  Rufifco.  To¬ 
bacco  grows  here  wild  without  planting, 
the  green  leaves  whereof  the  natives  gather 
and  chew  with  much  latisfacfion,  though 
very  harffi  and  coarfe.  The  country  round 
about  is  naturally  very  fertile,  and  were  the 
Blacks  more  induftrious,  they  might  culti¬ 
vate  plenty  of  many  forts  of  plants.  They 
have  tamarinds,  ananas,  a  fruit  like  dates, 
but  fmaller  and  very  fweet,  of  which  they 
make  a  fort  of  liquor,  fome  what  inferior 
to  palm-wine;  there  are  alfo  Siby- trees, 
Naniples ,  a  fort  of  pear-plumb,  Nompatas , 
Pambalumbas ,  cotton,  oranges  and  lemons,  of 
thefe  two  laft  but  few ;  indigo,  call’d  there 
Arvore  de  Pinto ,  in  Portuguefe ,  dying-trees, 
Cacatoes ,  (Pc.  of  all  which  more  hereafter. 
Pleafant  Clofe  by  this  town  is  the  pleafant  delight- 
wood.  ful  wood  Papa,  the  ffiade  of  whofe  lofty 
trees  is  very  advantageous  for  affording  the 
inhabitants  fhelter  asainft  the  exceffive  heats 
of  the  fcorching  fun.  There  the  Portu¬ 
guefes  have  a  more  peculiar  abode. 

There  is  great  plenty  of  cattle  all  about 
this  country,  as  well  as  at  Rufifco  ;  and 
particularly  of  kine,  as  appears  by  the  hides, 
which  are  their  main  trade,  whereof  we 
fhall  have  occafion  to  fpeak  again. 

Porto  Novo, 

TPIAT  is,  New  Haven,  is  three  leagues 
beyond  Porto  d'Ali  to  the  S.  E.  Hand¬ 
ing  on  a  bay,  but  has  nothing  remarkable. 
About  a  league  and  a  half  beyond  it  again, 
Punta  Se-  the  fame  way,  is  Punta  Serena ,  right  before 
rena.  which  is  a  bank  of  land  two  or  three  fa¬ 

thom  under  water :  when  you  have  brought 
Cabo  Mafto  to  bear  N.  N.  W .  and  Punta  Se¬ 
rena  E.  S.  E.  you  are  upon  this  bank. 

The  coaft  between  thefe  two  places  is 
low,  and  all  over  woody,  and  the  ihore  all 
along  befet  with  lmall  villages  and  hamlets 
of  no  note. 

Some  will  have  it,  that  departing  from 
Porto  d* Alt  for  Juala,  there  ought  to  be 
an  offing  kept  of  about  three  leagues  and  a 
rlats.  half  from  the  fhore,  to  avoid  lome  flats, 
which  lie  off  the  fea-coaft ;  but  it  is  well 
known  there  is  four  fathom  of  water  upon 
thofe  flats,  and  feven  fathom  in  the  channel, 
betwixt  the  fhore  and  the  laid  flats  ;  and 
therefore  others  look  upon  this  as  a  needlefs 
precaution.  .  <  . 

.  i 
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Half  a  league  to  the  fouthward  of  Punta 
Serena ,  is  the  point  call’d  Punta  Lugar ,  in 
the  way  to  Juala ,  or  Joalo. 

Juala, 

AN  open  town,  feated  on  Rio  de  la  Gra¬ 
cia,  that  is,  Grace-River,  which  parts 
this  petty  kingdom  of  Juala  from  that  of 
AH,  or  Ale.  Acrofs  the  river’s  mouth  is 
the  bar,  which  remains  dry  at  low  ebb,  and 
on  it  is  a  fpring  of  freffi  water.  This  bar  The  bit. 
renders  the  river  not  navigable  for  fhips, 
but  only  fuch  fmall  craft  as  boats  or  canoos ; 
and  even  within  the  bar  the  river  is  fhallow, 
having  generally  but  four  feet  water.  For 
this  reafon,  great  fhips  reforting  hither  ride 
out  in  the  open  road,  in  five  or  fix  fathom 
water,  at  about  half  a  league  diftance  from 
the  flrand,  and  fmall  veffiels  in  two  fathom 
and  a  half.  The  inhabitants  of  Juala  ge¬ 
nerally  carry  paffengers  afhore  in  their  pin¬ 
naces  or  canoos. 

About  a  league  to  the  northward  of  the  Shoals  and 
town  there  are  lome  flats,  right  againft  arocks- 
white  point  of  find,  by  the  French  call’d 
La  Pointe  Blanche,  or  White  Point ;  but  by 
the  Portuguefes,  Fazucho ;  appearing  fbme- 
what  higher  than  the  reft  of  the  land  about 
it.  On  the  fouth  fide  of  it,  three  leagues 
out  at  lea,  are  fome  Ihoals,  call’d  Baixos  de 
Domingos  Ramos  ;  and  about  two  leagues 
north-weft  from  this,  is  a  ridge  of  fmall 
rocks,  lying  under  water,  and  by  the  Por¬ 
tuguefes  call’d  Baixo  de  Bar  bo  dm. 

On  the  fouth  fide  of  the  town  of  Juala,  Rivers  and 
runs  another  fmall  river,  fuppos’d  to  pro-ifland* 
ceed  from  that  of  Borfalo,  which  gives 
birth  to  another  little  river  call’d  Rio  das 
Oflras,  or  Oyfter  River,  from  the  great 
plenty  of  oylters  found  in  it  by  the  Portu¬ 
guefes.  Near  to  the  faid  Oyfter  River,  the 
Portuguefe  charts  place  the  iftand  Barjoani- 
que,  inhabited  *  by  Blacks ,  and  it  lies  very 
clofe  to  the  continent. 

At  this  town  of  Juala  the  French  have  Duties 
a  fettled  factory,  and  pay  the  following  paid, 
cu'ft oms  and  duties  to  the  king.  Fifteen 
thoufand  of  bugle,  and  eighteen  knives, 
to  the  king,  the  Alcaide,  the  firft  and  fe- 
cond  Gerafos,  the  captain  of  the  water, 
and  their  boys.  Four  thoufand  ditto  to 
the  Jagarafe ,  and  to  the  king’s  Guyriot , 
that  is,  chaunter,  or  rather  buffoon,  at  co¬ 
ming  alhore  ;  and  to  other  fmaller  offi¬ 
cers,  fome  acknowledgment  in  brandy  or 
toys.  The  Portuguefes,  befides  all  thefe 
cuftoms,  ufed  to  give  them  fome  provi- 
fions. 

There  is  a  road  made  by  land,  betwixt  Road  by 
this  town  and  that  o (Porto  d'Ali,  runningland. 
from  village  to  village  along  the  fea-fide, 
as  far  as  Rufifco ,  for  the  conveniency  of 
travellers  repairing  to  the  markets. 


A  Vefcription  of  the  Coafts 


Some 
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of  Nigriua  or  North-Guinea. 


Borfalo 

river. 


Some  leagues  to  the  S.  E.  of  Rio  das  other  part  of  Genehoa ,  call’d  Azgar,  in  Bar  hot, 
Oj'lraSy  the  river  Borfalo  falls  into  the  At-  their  language,  fignifying  rnarfhy  grounds, 
lantick  ocean,  in  the  imidft  of  a  bay,  or  from  the  many  morafles  there  are  in  it. 
bending  in,  the  coaft  being  about  nine  Thefe  Arabs ,  who  are  a  meagre  tawny 
leagues  from  Juala.  Some  call  this  river  people,  or  of  a  foot  colour,  have  no  cer- 
Bafangamas,  like  the  natives-,  it  cdmes  tain  place  of  abode,  but  wander  up  and 
down  above  forty  leagues  E.  N.  E.  up  the  down  for  the  conveniency  of  finding  paflure 
inland,  befet  on  each  fide  with  many  vil-  for  their  cattle,  and  in  fuch  places  pitch 
lages,  lmali  hamlets,  and  fcattering  cot-  their  tents  for  a  time;  having  neither  lords 
tages.  The  tide  runs  up  it  ten  or  twelve  nor  princes  to  govern  them,  as  their  neigh- 
leagues  ;  and  tho’  it  be  fomewhat  flat  and  bours  the  Blacks  have,  but  only  fuch  chiefs 
fhallow  in  feveral  parts  near  the  mouth,  as  they  think  fit  to  appoint  for  a  time;  one 
yet  fhips  of  confiderable  burden  may  fail  of  which  is  Ali-Fouke,  refiding  on  the  north- 
in,  there  being  three  or  four  fathom  of  wa-  fide  of  the  Senega ,  of  whom  more  will  be 

faid  in  its  place. 


Brezalme 


river. 


ter  in  the  channel;  but  I  never  heard  of 
any  confiderable  trade  drove  there. 

Some  leagues  to  the  S.  E.  of  this  river, 
is  a  lmaller;  by  the  Blacks  call’d  Buzalmi, 
and  by  the  French  Brezalme ,  which  tho’ 
forming  a  wide  mouth  to  lofe  itfelf  in  the 
fea,  is  neverthelefs  not  navigable,  being 
choak’d  up  with  many  banks  and  fan  s; 
for  which  reafon  the  natives  pafs  in  and  out 
-  in  canoos.  Befides  there  is  very  little  com¬ 
merce,  bating  that  the  Portuguefes  there 
buy  fait  and  provifions. 

The  coafts  from  the  river  Borfalo  to  the 
Gambia  are  low  and  level,  adorn’d  with 
ftately  trees,  but  thinly  peopled,  as  I  1  up- 
pole,  for  want  of  good  rivers;  for  all  the 
way  between  the  river  Buzalmi  and  Punta 
da  Barra ,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gambia , 
there  are  only  fome  inconfiderable  ones,  as 
Rio  da  Sal ,  or  falt-river,  and  Crikey  which 
lofe  themfelves  in  the  ocean  among  the 
Berbecines  properly  lo  call’d,  who  extend 
as  far  as  the  river  Borfalo.  Among  them  is 
Povoa^io  a  bttle  colony  of  Portuguefes ,  call’d  Po- 
de  Bran 


Of  the  inland  countries. 

THIS  kingdom  has  very  much  declin’d  Kingdom 
from  what  it  was  in  former  times,  both  of  Senega, 
as  to  extent  of  dominions  and  the  number  of 
people.  The  wars  it  has  continually  been 
ingag’d  in,  have  confiderably  contradled 
its  limits;  for  the  country  of  Genehoa ,  was 
once  a  dependance  on  it,-  and  therefore  in 
thofe  days  indifferently  call’d  Genehoa  or 
Senega.  At  prelent,  its  greateft  extent  is 
about  forty-five  or  fifty  leagues,  along  the 
fea-coaft,  and  but  about  fifteen  in  breadth 
up  the  inland,  under  the  government  of 
the  great  Braky  king  of  the  Senega  Negroes ; 

Brak  in  the  language  of  the  country  im¬ 
porting  the  fovereign,  as  Cafar  does  the 
Roman  emperor  in  Europe.  Thus  Adoni- 
bezek  fignify’d  lord  or  king  of  Bezek ,  a 
nation  fubdu’d  by  the  Ifraelites,  immediately 
after  the  deceafe  of  JoJhua,  according  to 
JofephuSy  lib.  5.  c.  2.  Adoni  or  Adonai  in 
voafao  de  Brancosy  fignifying  borough  of  Hebrew  fignifying  lord, 
cos.  whites,  in  Portuguefe.  This  town  is  three  The  dominions  of  Cheyraticky  otherwife  Kingdom 
leagues  from  the  village  of  Bar ,  otherwife  call’d  Silaticky  king  of  the  Foules,  of  which  of  the 
call’d  Annabar ,  Handing  on  the  north  point  fome  mention  has  been  made  before,  ft  retch  F°uIes- 
of  Gambia  river,  where  the  king  of  Bar  out  about  three  hundred  leagues  in  compafs, 
often  refides,  which  I  fhall  have  occafion  to  reckoning  from  the  country  of  the  Fargots 
mention  more  at  large  in  another  place.  intheeaft,  on  the  river  Senega,  down  about 

This  is  all  the  account  I  could  find  to  fifty  leagues  to  the  fea-coaft  weft  ward; 
give  of  the  maritime  part  of  Nigritia ,  from  comprehending  in  this  fpace,  ten  other  ter- 
Cape  Ferde  to  the  river  Gambia.  I  am  now  ritories  and  petty  kingdoms,  which  are  tri- 
to  fhow  a  fketch  of  the  inland  countries,  butary  to  it,  befides  that  of  Ali-Foukey  be- 
and  fhall  proceed  as  cautioufly  as  I  have  done  fore  fpoken  of,  over  whom  this  king  claims 
along  the  coaft ;  returning,  for  the  fake  of  a  fuperiority,  and  fome  others  on  the  north 
good  order  to  the  river  Senega.  fide  of  the  Senega,  hlhe  town  or  city  Ca- 

melinguay  alias  Conde ,  is  reputed  the  me¬ 
tropolis  of  this  little  empire,  Handing 
A-abinha-  The  Arabian  MoorSy  fuppos’d  by  fome  above  a  hundred  miles  up  the  inland,  eaft- 
bitants!'  to  be  of  the  tribe  of  the  Azoaghesy  inhabit  ward  of  the  Senega. 

that  part  of  Genehoa,  which  borders  on  the  The  Foules  may  be  properly  divided  Two  na- 
north-fide  of  the  river  Senega ,  as  far  as  Rio  into  two  different  nations,  the  eaftern  and  tions  of 
dos  Maringuinsy  that  is,  the  river  of  gnats,  the  weftern,  inhabiting  from  the  eaftern thcm* 
which,  as  the  natives  inform  us,  comes  part  of  the  Gelofes  to  Carndir.gua ;  and 
down  from  the  country  of  Arguin ,  far  di-  itretching  from  Donkan  to  Bociet,  on  the 
ftant  to  the  northward,  and  loles  itfelf  in  weft, ,  to  the  lands  of  the  Gelofes-,  and  towards 
the  Senega.  They  fuppofe  thefe  Arabs  ex-  the  louth,  to  thofe  of  prince  Wally,  and  to 
tend  eaftward,  up  the  inland,  as  far  as  the  part  of  tlae  kingdom  of  Borfalo 
Vol.  V.  H 
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Barbot. 


Their 

king. 


The  natives  reckon  their  king,  the  moft 
potent  prince  in  all  thofe  countries,  as  I 
fhall  fhow  in  another  place.  He  has  the 
character  of  being  very  courteous  and  civil 
to  the  Europeans ;  and  has  fuch  regard  for 
them,  as  not  to  fuffer  any  of  them  to  be 
wrong’d,  or  abus’d  by  his  fubjeCts.  They 
affirm,  he  is  able  to  bring  forty  or  fifty 
thouland  men  into  the  field,  upon  occafion, 
without  any  difficulty,  according  to  the 
method  the  Blacks  ufe  in  raifing  their  armies  ; 


their  warlike  expeditions  being  very  fhort, 
for  want  of  laying  up  ftores,  and  ereCting 
magazines  to  fupport  them  long. 

Kingdom  The  kingdom  of  the  Gelofs ,  or  Jalofes , 
of  the  ja-  as  has  been  already  obferv’d,  extends  near 
Iofes'  a  hundred  leagues  eaftward,  and  about 
fixty-five,  or  feventy  north  and  fouth,  on 
both  fides  of  the  river  Borfalo ,  from  Gam- 
ba  to  the  kingdom  of  Senega.  Marmol 
calls  thefe  people  Chelofes. 

As  to  the  Blacks  dwelling  above  the  town 
of  Kayor ,  among  the  weftern  Foules ,  no¬ 
thing  can  be  faid  of  them,  but  what  is  re¬ 
ported  by  fome  faCtors  of  the  trench  com¬ 
pany,  viz.  That  beyond  Seratick ,  or  Che- 
ratick ,  are  the  countries  of  the  Faregots ,  or 
Forgets,  and  of  Engneland ,  diftant  from 
their  fabtory  above  three  hundred  leagues, 
tip  the  river,  with  whom  they  have  begun 
to  fettle  commerce-,  the  inhabitants  no  way 
differing  from  the  other  Blacks  below  the 
river  Senega. 


Of  the  roads  by  land. 

Bad  tra-  '"T"'  HE  French  in  Senega  travel  on  camels, 
veiling.  X  horfes,  or  affes,  in  fix  days,  from  their 
fabtory  on  St.  Lewis's  ifland  to  Kayor ,  a- 
mong  the  weftern  Foules ;  but  with  abun¬ 
dance  of  toil  and  danger,  mod  of  the  way 
being  through  vaft  thick  forefts,  fwarming 
with  robbers  and  wild  beads,  without  any 
fort  of  lodging  to  repair  to  at  night. 

The  road  by  lanci  from  Rio  Frefco ,  or 
Ruffco ,  to  Byhurt  on  the  Senega ,  tho’  partly 
through  woods  and  forefts,  is  nothing  near 
fo  bad  as  that  which  leads  from  the  fabtory 
to  the  town  of  Kayor.  This  we  herefpeak  of 
isopen,  for  departing  from  Ruffco,  the  ro^ls 
run  N.  E.  to  the  village  Beer,  about  a 
league  diftant.  From  Beer  to  Jandos  is  two 
leagues  farther,  it  belongs  to  a  vaflal  of 
the  king  of  Juala ,  and  there  are  abundance 
of  palm-trees.  From  Jandos  it  extends 
dill  three  leagues  northward,  to  a  lake  by 
Eutan  a  the  natives  call’d  Eutan,  and  by  the  Por- 
great  lake.  (UgUepes,  Alagoas,  that  is,  lakes,  being  four 
leagues  in  length,  and  half  a  league  in 
breadth,  from  which  feveral  little  rivers 
run  out,  in  the  rainy  feafon,  and  it  abounds 
prodigioufly  in  fifh,  tho’  in  dimmer  it  is 
almoft  dry.  The  bottom  of  the  lake  is  all 
cover’d  with  a  fort  of  fmall  fhells,  by  the 
natives  call’d  Simbos,  much  like  thofe 
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which  the  Blacks  of  Angola  ufe  inftead  of 
money. 

From  this  lake  the  road  runs  N.  E.  to  Rule  by 
Emduto,  a  village,  where  they  lay,  the  antiquity, 
ancienteft  family  of  the  inhabitants  has  of 
courfe  the  government  of  the  place,  and 
there  travellers  generally  lie  at  night. 

There  the  road  turns  off  N.  W.  to  a 
village,  which  is  the  ufual  refidence  of 
the  priefts,  or  Marabouts ,  of  the  country 
round  about,  by  the  Blacks  call’d  Ly- 
cherins. 

From  this  village  the  road  goes  on  eaft  ¬ 
ward,  to  another  village  call’d  Endir ,  and 
from  this  again  to  that  of  S any  eng,  where 
formerly  fome  Portuguefes  lived  with  their 
families,  but  are  fince  remov’d  to  other 
places ;  yet  have  ftill  there  two  large  houfes, 
with  each  ol  them  before  an  extraordinary 
large  calabafh  tree,  in  which  the  faid 
Portuguefes  had  ingenioufly  contriv’d  a  fpa- 
cious  lummer-houfe,  fram’d  of  the  boughs,  Summer- 
to  divert  themfelves,  during  the  heat  ofhoufeand 
the  day.  Here  is  alfo  a  well,  ten  fathom  wcl1, 
deep,  which  fupplies  all  the  country  about 
with  fweet  frelh  water,  which  taftes  as 
lulcious  as  if  it  were  temper’d  with  ho¬ 
ney.  The  Blacks  affirm,  that  the  water  of 
certain  brooks,  which  are  near  by  this  q 
place  is  pernicious  to  camels  and  dromeda-  fffff 
ries,  and  yet  good  and  wholelome  for  all 
other  creatures. 

From  Sanyeng  the  road  leads  to  Mangar, 
the  refidence  of  the  king  of  Kayor,  for 
fome  part  of  the  year;  and  thence  ftretches 
on  to  Emboul,  where  the  faid  king  of  Kayor 
has  his  chief  feraglio,  being  a  fpacious  man-  seraglio, 
fion,  parted  from  the  town  by  a  palifado, 
or  hedges  of  reeds,  and  the  avenues  to  it 
planted  on  both  fides  with  palm-trees,  and 
a  large  plain  before  it,  hemm’d  in  with 
trees,  where  the  Blacks  ride  their  horfes. 

This  feraglio  is  the  habitation  of  the  king’s 
principal  wives,  whom  they  call  Sogona , 
and  no  man  is  allow’d  to  come  nearer  to  it 
than  a  hundred  paces. 

From  Mangar ,  the  road  holds  on  ten 
leagues  to  the  village  Embar ,  the  refidence 
of  the  next  fuccefi'or  to  the  king  of  the 
country;  and  thence  it  proceeds  to  and 
ends  at  Byhurt,  a  town  on  the  river  Senega,  „  , 
almoft  oppofite  to  the  ifland  of  St.  Lewis.  tg_vn. 

At  this  town  of  Byhurt  are  the  king’s  col¬ 
lectors  for  taxes  and  tolls. 

It  is  to  be  obferv’d,  that  befides  the  feve¬ 
ral  places  here  mentioned  in  the  account  of 
the  road  from  Ruffco  or  Rio  Frefco  to  By¬ 
hurt,  there  are  many  other  fmall  villages 
or  hamlets,  fcatter’d  along  the  fides  of  it. 

Travellers  are  alfo  to  be  inform’d,  thar  jRCOnve 
the  heat  here  is  almoft  intolerable  all  the  n;ences  on 
year  about,  only  fomewhat  abating  during  the  road, 
the  months  of  November  and  December-,  and 
that  there  is  no  flopping  from  morning  till 

night. 


Chap.  i.  of  Nigricia,  or 

night,  unlefs-it  be  fome  Jittle  time  about 
noon  under  fome  trees,  to  eat  of  fuch  provifi- 
ons  as  they  muft  of  neceftity  carry  along  with 
them  on  little  afles,  which  are  dull,  heavy 
creatures,  horfes  being  fcarce  at  Rufifco. 
However,  the  French  agents  ride  a  horfe- 
back,  and  their  fervants  on  thofe  forry  afles 
without  faddles,  which  is  extraordinary  un- 
eafy.  At  night  they  lie  at  fome  village 
where  there  is  no  accommodation  either  for 
nian  or  bead: ;  moft  of  the  native  Blacks  li¬ 
ving  for  the  moft  part  on  roots,  for  want  of 
corn,  which  is  the  common  food  in  other 
places,  thefe  here  being  extraordinary  lazy 
and  miferable  poor. 

Wretched  Their  little  houfes  or  huts  are  generally 
houfes.  made  of  ftraw,  yet  fome  more  commodious 
than  others,  built  round,  without  any  other 
door  but  a  little  hole  like  the  mouth  of  an 
oven,  through  which  they  muft  creep  on  all 
four,  to  get  in  or  out;  and  having  no  light 
but  at  that  hole,  and  a  conftant  fmoky  lire 
continually  being  kept  within,  it  is  impofli- 
ble  for  any  but  a  Black  to  live  within  them, 
by  reafon  of  the  excelfive  heat  from  the  roof, 
and  no  lefs  from  the  floor,  being  a  dry  burn- 
Andbeds.  ing  land.  Their  beds  are  made  of  feveral 
imall  fticks,  plac’d  at  two  fingers  breadth 
diftance  from  each  other,  and  faftned  toge¬ 
ther  with  ropes,  the  whole  fupported  by 
fhort  wooden  forks  fet  up  at  each  corner. 
*Tis  not  difficult  to  guefs  what  ealy  fleeping 
there  is  like  to  be  on  fuch  beds,  tho’  the  bet¬ 
ter  fort  of  them  fpread  a  mat  over  thefe  bed- 
fteads  to  lie  on.  The  men  of  Byhurt  are  lo 
Lazy  men  lazy  that  they  will  do  nothing;  the  women 
and  lewd  manage  all,  even  their  fmall  trade,  by  which 
women,  means  they  have  the  opportunity  of  being 
very  lewd  and  debauch’d  with  the  European 
Tailors. 

portu  At  this  place  of  Byhurt  are  ftill  to  be  feen 
guefe  fort  ^ie  ru^nso^  a  fort,  which  th ePortuguefes  had 
almoft  finifh’d  in  the  year  1483,  under 
the  command  of  Peter  Vas  d* Acunha  Bifagu- 
do ,  fent  hither  exprefsly  by  king  John  II.  of 
Portugal ,  with  a  fleet  of  twenty  caravels, 
carrying  men  and  materials  to  effedf  it  with 
all  fpeed.  That  king  was  induced  to  this 
undertaking  by  the  preffing  inftances  of  one 
Bemoy ,  at  that  time  king  of  the  country, 
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who  being  fucceflor  to  Bar  biram,  king  of  Barbot. 
the  Gelofes ,  and  expell’d  by  an  infurrecticn 
of  his  fubjedts,  ran  a-foot  from  hence  along 
the  fea-coaft,  as  far  as  Arguin,  where  heim- 
bark’d  for  Portugal ,  with  fome  of  his  fol¬ 
lowers,  to  beg  the  afliftance  of  that  king, 
who  receiv’d  hirn  affectionately,  caufing 
him  and  all  his  retinue  to  be  converted  and 
baptized  with  much  pomp,  and  gave  him 
the  name  of  John ,  being  himfelf  godfather, 
and  the  queen  godmother.  This  Bemoy  re¬ 
turn’d  to  his  country  with  the  aforefaid  com¬ 
modore  Acunha ,  and  being  landed,  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  build  the  fort  we  have  mentioned; 
but  the  place  proving  very  unhealthy  to D'A- 
cunha  and  his  men,  who  died  apace,  and  the 
fituation  being  bad,  becaufe  of  the  ftrong 
current  of  the  river,  TP Acunha  was  fo  in¬ 
cens’d,  fearing  his  king  would  appoint  him 
governor  of  the  new  fort,  which  would 
make  his  life  miferable,  that  in  a  rage  he  Barbarous 
murder’d  the  unfortunate  black  king  Bemoy ,  aft. 
aboard  his  fhip,  and  return’d  with  the  reft 
of  his  men  to  Lisbon ,  leaving  the  fort  half 
built.  King  John  was  highly  offended  at 
him,  both  for  his  difappointing  the  enter- 
prize,  and  for  the  barbarous  a£t  of  murder¬ 
ing  his  convert  Bemoy,  concerning  which 
fee  V afconcellos  in  the  life  of  that  king. 

The  road  we  have  fpoken  of,  from  Ru- 
Jifco  to  the  river  Senega ,  was  made  for  the 
conveniency  of  trading  from  Goeree  to  the 
ifland  of  St.  Lewis ,  which  by  fea,  is  very  te¬ 
dious  and  uncertain,  th t  French  having  found 
by  frequent  experience,  that  their  fhips  or 
floops  often  made  it  a  voyage  of  a  whole 
month,  tho’  the  diftance  be  but  forty  leagues 
by  fea,  along  the  coaft,  the  winds  and  cur¬ 
rents  much  obftructing  it  during  the  moft 
part  of  the  year. 

There  is  alfo  a  road  made  from  Rufifco  to 
lamb  aye,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
Baool ,  being  twenty  leagues  diftant  from 
Camina  to  the  eaftward ;  and  thence  to  San- 
guay ,  three  leagues  farther  N.W.  from  Lam - 
baye ,  where  the  king  of  that  country  refides. 

Jamefil  is  five  leagues  eaft  of  Lamb  aye,  and 
Borfalo  town  twenty-eight  or  thirty  leagues 
farther  ftill,  on  a  branch  of  the  river  Bor - 
falo . 


CHAP.  II. 

A  more  particular  account  of  the  countries  known  by  the  names  of  Foules  and 
Jalofes,  and  the  petty  kingdoms  lying  towards  the  J'ea-coaf ;  their  nature, 
produA ,  rivers,  beafis,  birds,  fifes,  trees,  fruits,  fiowers ,  and  inJ'eAs-,  as 
alfo  the  climate,  weather,  and  Tornado’s  or  Travado’s. 


Difpofi-  ^I“'HIS  country  in  fome  parts  is  hilly 
tion  of  the  X  and  mountainous,  in  others  flat  and 
country,  level,  with  large  plains  and  commons,  inter¬ 
mix’d  with  falts-pits,  large  lakes,  forefts  and 
rivers,  and  abundance  of  meadow-grounds 
almoft  every  where. 


The  lakes  and  fea  afford  great  plenty  ofp, 
feveral  forts  of  fifh,  efpecially  about  Cabo^ fff  0 
Verde  and  Ruffe o. 

The  forefts  harbour  prodigious  numbers  Beads, 
of  elephants,  efpecially  wood-elephants, 

which 
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Ba rbot.  which  here*  as  well  as  near  Gamboa,  feed 
together  in  herds,  as  the  wild  fwine  do  in 
fome  European  countries.  There  are  alio  li¬ 
ons,  leopards,  tygers,  rhinocerots,  camels, 
wild  alles,  wolfs,  wild  goats,  flags,  ounces, 
panthers,  antelopes,  fallow  deer,  wild  rats, 
wild  mules,  bears,  rabbits,  and  hares-,  but 
of  theie  two  laft,  the  molt  about  Ear  ay  and 
Banguifa ,  two  villages  on  the  borders  be¬ 
tween  Kayor  and  Borfalo.  for  cattle,  there 
is  an  incredible  multitude,  much  lets  in 
fize  than  what  England  generally  affords, 
which  run  about  wild;  but  about  the  Senega, 
this  fort  of  cattle  is  larger  than  in  the  other 
parts.  Wild  boars  are  alio  very  numerous, 
their  flefh  much  whiter,  and  not  fo  well 
tailed  as  ours  in  Etirope.  I  he  ounces  are 
reckoned  much  fiercer,  and  more  ravenous 
than  the  tygers,  but  at  the  fame  time  more 
beautiful. 

Here  are  alfo  very  many  apes,  monkeys, 
and  baboons,  but  not  fo  handiome  or  game- 
fome  as  thole  of  the  coaft  of  Guinea.  I  here 
are  alfo  large  porcupines  in  Barbary  call’d 
Zaita ,  and  two  forts  or  fpecies  of  very  fmall 
tame  goats,  which  the  natives  value  very 
much  for  their  flefh,  and  are  to  them  inflead 
or  fheep.  One  fort  of  thefe  animals  has  a 
beautiful  fhining  black  {kin,  highly  efteem’d 
among  the  Blacks-,  the  other  fort  has  long 
hair  about  the  neck.  The  flefh  of  the  fe¬ 
males  is  jull  tolerable,  but  that  of  the  males 
is  dry,  naught,  and  fcarce  eatable,  by  rea- 
fon  of  the  ftrong  fuffocating  l'cent,  or  ra¬ 
ther  flench  always  attending  it. 

I  mufl  again  fay  l'omewhat  more  par¬ 
ticular  as  to  the  oxen  and  cows  already 
mention’d.  The  number  of  them  mufl  be 
almofl  infinite,  if  we  confider  the  very  many 
cargoes  of  dry  hides  in  the  hair,  fhipp’d  off 
every  year  at  Senega ,  Goeree ,  Porto  d’Ali, 
and  other  parts,  and  the  lmall  price  they 
are  purchas’d  at ;  a  good  ox  or  bullock 
yielding  under  two  pieces  of  eight  in  Eu¬ 
ropean  goods,  and  a  large  cow  much  lels. 
Herds  of  The  kingof  Baool  conflantly  keeps  above 
cattle.  5000  Gf  this  fort  of  cattle;  and  every  one  of 
the  better  fort  among  the  natives  has  a  large 
herd  or  drove,  fuitable  to  his  rank  and  abi¬ 
lity.  This  prodigious  quantity  of  cattle  runs 
in  and  about  the  woods,  feeding  in  herds  of 
3  or  400  together,  led  by  one  Angle  Black, 
who  looks  alter,  and  drives  them  all  back 
every  evening  into  places  palifaded,  like  a 
park  fence.  The  cows  are  mod  mifehievous, 
and  will  run  at  any  perfon  that  comes  near 
with  any  thing  that  is  red,  either  in  clothes, 
or  the  hands:  their  milk  is  very  good  and 
fweet. 

Red  deer,  The  flags  and  hinds  have  little  fliort 
rabbits,  horns,  bending  towards  the  neck,  like  a 
and  hares.  ram>s.  the  flefh  of  the  flrfl  of  them  is  extra¬ 
ordinary  lweet  and  good;  that  of  the  hares 
and  rabbits  is  much  the  lame  as  in  England . 
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of  the  Coafis  Book  I. 

There  is  alfo  great  plenty  of  fallow  deer, 
and  abundance  of  dogs,  cats  and  civet  cats ; 
befides  feveral  forts  of  other  animals  un¬ 
known  to  us.  One  fort  whereof  is  remark¬ 
able,  for  that  it  has  the  body  of  a  dog,  and  4  ftrange 
the  hoofs  of  a  deer,  but  larger,  the  fnout  creatuic. 
much  like  that  of  a  mole,  and  feeds  on 
ants,  or  pifmires ;  and,  if  we  may  believe 
the  Blacks ,  digs  as  fall  with  that  fnout  un¬ 
der  ground,  as  a  man  can  conveniently 
walk.  I  had  one  of  them  given  me  dean, 
which  I  have  drawn  exa  (fitly,  as  here  repre- 
lented  in  the  cut. 

This  country  is  alfo  infefled  with  feveral  Serpents, 
forts  of  venomous  lerpents,  the  worfl  of 
which  is  of  a  light  grey  colour,  which 
however  does  not  offer  to  offend  man,  un- 
lefs  provok’d.  Thefe  often  lurk  at  night 
in  the  cottages  of  the  Blacks ,  to  watch  for 
rats  and  mice,  which  they  are  very  fond  of. 

For  thefe  reafons,  the  natives  have  a  great 
veneration  for  them,  as  believing  that  the 
fouls  of  their  kindred  departed  are  tranl- 
migrated  into  them;  and  therefore  they 
conclude,  that  whofoever  offers  to  deftroy 
them,  deferves  death.  As  loon  as  one  of superft£- 
this  fort  of  fnakes  has  bit  a  Black,  he  pre-  tion. 
fently  repairs  to  the  Marabout ,  or  priefl  of 
the  place,  to  be  cured  by  his  charms  and 
fuperflitions.  If  the  Marabout  happens  to 
be  from  home,  the  perfon  is  neverthelefs 
cured,  by  touching  a  piece  of  wood,  that 
is  always  {landing  upright  by  the  priefl ’s 
houfe,  for  that  purpole. 

The  Blacks  farther  pretend  to  fay,  they  plying 
have  here  feen  a  fort  of  wing’d,  or  flying  Serpents, 
ferpent,  which  ufes  to  feed  on  cow’s  milk, 
fucking  it  at  the  dug,  without  hurting  the 
beafl.  This  fort  of  ferpent  they  affirm, 
will  llifle  a  man  in  a  few  minutes.  Another 
fort  they  fay  is  fo  monflrous  big  as  to  fwal- 
low  a  buck,  or  a  flag  whole. 

There  is  a  prodigious  number  of  extraor-  Lizards, 
dinary  large  lizards,  which  are  good  to  eat ; 
and  no  fewer  of  the  little  fort,  which  make 
their  nefes  in  the  huts  and  cottages,  and 
are  very  troublefome  to  the  Blacks ,  by  run¬ 
ning  continually  to  and  fro  over  their  faces 
and  bodies,  as  they  lie  afleep  in  the  night, 
and  fouling  on  them. 

Here  is  alfo  abundance  of  feveral  forts  of 
birds  and  fowl.  One  of  the  finefl  fort  are 
the  parrots,  but  more  efpecially  the  par-  Parrots, 
rokeets,  being  no  bigger  than  an  European 
lark,  fome  all  over  green,  others  with  a 
grey  head,  the  belly  yellow,  the  wings  green, 
the  back  part  yellow  and  part  green,  and 
a  very  long  tail;  but  thefe  ieldom  or  never 
talk,  though  ever  fo  well  taught  having 
only  a  pretty  fweet  cry  or  tone.  An¬ 
other  fort  are  of  an  afh-colour  about  the 
neck,  and  yellow  or  green  about  the 
body ;  and  thefe  do  much  mifehief  in  the 
corn  fields. 
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Chap.  1.  of  Nigritia,  or 

Cocks  and  The  poultry,  both  cocks  and  hens,  are  ex¬ 
hens.  traordinary  frnall,  and  perch  on  the  trees 
like  other  birds  •,  their  flefh  very  fweet. 
Pintadas.  The  Pintada  hens,  which  are  alfo  very 
frnall,  have  a  delicious  tafte,  efpecially  the 
young  ones.  Their  feathers  are  of  a  dark 
afh  colour,  all  over  full  of  imall  white 
fpecks,  fo  regular  and  uniform,  that  they 
exceed  man-y  frnall  birds  in.  beauty.  The 
cocks  have  a  fine  nfing  or  tuft  on  the 
crown,  like  a  comb,  of  the  colour  of  a  dry 
walnut-fhel!,  and  very  hard.  1  hey  have 
a  fmafi  red  gill  on  each  fide  of  the  head, 
like  ears,  ftrutting  out  downwards  •,  but  the 
hens  have  none.  They  are  fo  ftrpng% that 
it  is  very  hard  to  hold  them,  and  very 
bold  withal.  They  feldom  have  long  tails, 
except  thofe  that  fly  much,  when  the  tail 
is  of  ufe  fo  them,  ferving  as  a  rudder  to 
help  them  in  turning.  Their  beaks  are  thick 
and  ftrong,  their  claws  long  and  fharp  : 
They  feed  on  worms,  and  rake  up  the  earth 
to  come  at  them,  or  elfe  on  grafhoppers, 
which  are  very  numerous.  Their  flefh  is 
tender  and  fweet,  in  mod  of  them  white, 
yet  fome  have  it  black,  and  are  taken  by 
dogs  running  them  down,  being  kept  fome- 
times  2  or  300  in  a  flock.  They  alfo  thrive 
well  aboard  of  fhips,  and  live  long ;  and  if 
taken  young,  become  as  tame  as  our  hens. 
As  to  fhape,  they  much  referable  a  partridge, 
but  are  much  larger. 

Thefe  Pintadas  perch  on  trees,  as  do  alfo 
their  partridges,  which  are  generally  of  a 
larger  fize  than  ours  in  England ,  and  differ 
from  them  in  the  colour  of  their  feathers, 
lome  being  white,  and  others  black. 

Wild  Here  is  alfo  a  fort  of  wild  geefe,  fome- 

Geefe.  what  differing  in  feathers  from  the  Euro¬ 
pean ,  and  arm’d  at  each  wing  with  a  hard 
fharp,  horny  fubftance,  about  two  inches 
and  a  half  long. 

Teal.  Teal  are  pretty  common  and  very-deli- 

cious,  efpecially  the  grey  ones  of  the  river 
Senega. 

Doves,&c.  Nor  -is  there  lefs  plenty  of  turtle-doves, 
which  are  choice  meat,  as  are  the  wild  pi¬ 
geons,  or  ring-doves,  which  the  woods 
fwarm  with •,  as  they  do  with  nightin¬ 
gales,  much  like  ours  in  Europe ,  but  do  not 
fing  fo  lweetly.  In  fome  places  there  are 
larks. 

Eagles,  Eagles  are  very  numerous,  as  are  the 
hawks,  florks  •,  fhort-wing’d  hawks  ;  herons,  white 

&c*  and  black  ;  vultures,  whofe  fkins  are  much 

valued  by  the  Blacks  alfo  falcons,  wood¬ 
cocks,  wild  ducks,  and  almoft  all  forts  of 
birds  known  to  us  in  Europe ,  whether  wild 
or  tame,  befides  others  quite  unknown  to 
us  ;  fome  of  which  are  extraordinary  beau¬ 
tiful  to  the  eye,  having  curious  red  heads, 
necks  and  tails,  and  their  tails  mix’d  with 
lively  blue,  yellow  and  black.  Others  are 
Vol.  V. 
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as  green  as  an  emerald  all  over,  or  of  a  fine  Bar  got. 
yellow  or  blue,  fome  of  which  I  brought 
over  into  Europe. 

The  Blacks  fay  they  have,  in  fome  parts,  Ofliiches. 
oftriches  of  a  prodigious  magnitude,  and 
fome  fmaller,  which  they  reckon  rare  meat, 
every  part  of  their  flefh  having  a  different 
tafte  from  the  other.  Their  feathers  are  ge¬ 
nerally  of  a  dark-grey.  This  creature. is  fo 
generally  known,  that  I  think  it  fuperfluous  to 
lay  much  more  of  it  •,  but  only  to  undeceive 
the  credulous,  as  touching  an  erroneous  opi¬ 
nion  which  has  long  prevail’d  among  Euro¬ 
pean. r,  and  is,  that  the  oftriches  feed  on  and 
digeft  iron  ;  the  contrary  being  very  well 
known,  and  may  be  fufficiently  clear’d  by 
this  inftance.  The  embafladors  of  Morocco , 

Fez  and  Sale,  to  the  States  general  of  the  uni¬ 
ted  provinces,  in  the  year  1659,  among  other 
rarities  of  thofe  countries,  brought  over  to 
Holland  as  a  prefent,  an  oftrich,  which  died 
at  Amfterdam  by  greedily  lwallowing  of  iron 
nails  which  children  threw  to  it,  believing 
that  creature  had  digefted  it  like  bread 
for  the  oftrich  being  open’d  when  dead, 
above  eighty  nails  were  found  intire  in  its 
ftomach.  Others  have  obferv’d,  that  the 
oftriches  do  void  the  iron  or  brafs  they  have 
fo  greedily  fwallowed,  without  the  leaft  di¬ 
minution,  and  even  that  is  fcarce  done  with¬ 
out  imminent  danger  of  the  creature’s  life, 
or  at  leaft  making  it  very  fick.  Thus  it 
appears,  that  this  animal’s  devouring  of  iron 
or  copper,  does  not  proceed  from  a  natural 
appetite  for  thofe  metals,  nor  from  the 
ftrength  of  its  ftomach  to  digeft  them  •,  but 
from  a  voracious  temper  and  ftupidity, 
which  makes  it  fwallow  things  fo  prejudi¬ 
cial  to  its  body. 

Now  and  then  there  appear  in  thefe  parts  Dwarf- 
fome  dwarf-herons,  which  the  'French  call  he10115* 
/lygrets ,  being  much  like  the  other  herons 
in  fhape,  excepting  the  bill  and  legs,  which 
are  quite  black,  and  all  the  feathers  of  a 
curious  white. 

I  had  one  of  thefe  given  me  by  a  Black , 
who  fhot  it  in  the  woods ;  and  from  the 
wings  and  back  of  it  I  caus’d  to  be  pick’d 
a  fort  of  very  long,  frnall,  round  and  hairy 
feathers,  1 2  or  1 5  inches  long,  which  the 
French  call  Aygrets ,  as  well  as  the  bird,  and 
are  highly  valu’d  among  the  Furks  and  o- 
ther  eaftern  nations.  Thefe  I  have  by  me 
to  this  day,  as  a  very  great  rarity. 

There  is  another  bird  which  has  a  crook-  Afcaviak 
ed  beak,  with  a  black  fkin  on  the  neck  andblrd>  &c- 
head,  but  no  feathers  there,  tho’  it  has  on 
the  body.  Near  the  town  of  Sandos  and 
the  lake  Eutan ,  they  have  a  fort  of  iron- 
grey  fowl,  of  the  bignels  of  a  fwan,  whofe 
beak  is  round  and  hooked,  like  that  of  a 
parrot,  with  white  feathers  under  it.  The 
bird  call’d  Alcaviak ,  is  of  the  fize  of  a  pea- 
I  cock. 
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BARBOT.cock,  having  a  tuft  of  curious  fine  fmall 
feathers  on  the  head,  much  like  a  coronet, 
fpotted  with  white  on  each  fide  of  the  head, 
and  its  feathers  all  over  like  velvet. 

Bees.  It  is  almoft  impoftible  to  be  exa<5l  in  de- 

feribing  all  the  feveral  forts  ol  infedts  in  this 
country,  and  therefore  fhall  pafs  over  them 
the  more  (lightly.  The  bees  (warm  in  the 
woods,  efpecially  towards  the  river  Gambia, 
where  the  Blacks  make  confiderable  advan¬ 
tage  of  their  wax. 

Ants,  The  woods  are  alfo  full  of  very  large  ants 

gnats,  &c.or  pTmires,  and  fundry  forts  of  gnats  and 
flies,  which  are  troublefome  to  travellers  •, 
as  is  a  fort  of  infedl  like  a  little  crab,  ha¬ 
ving  a  fling  in  the  tail  like  the  fcorpion, 
which  obliges  the  Blacks  to  travel,  for  the 
mofl  part,  by  night,  through  the  forefts, 
with  lights  made  of  a  bituminous  fierce 
burning  fort  of  wood  they  have  among 
them. 

Fifli.  As  for  fifh,  there  is  as  great  plenty,  as 

much  variety,  and  feveral  forts  as  large  as 
can  be  imagined,  all  along  that  coaft ;  and 
particularly  in  the  bay,  by  the  French  call’d 
La  Baye  de  France ,  or  French  Bay.  I  often 
fent  out  the  pinnace  there  with  fix  hands, 
who  in  lefs  than  two  hours,  with  our  feane, 
caught  fo  great  a  quantity  of  all  forts  of  fifh, 
large  and  very  good,  as  would  give  200 
men  a  meal.  Several  forts  were  the  fame 
we  have  in  England  and  France ,  and  others 
quite  unknown  to  us. 

Generally  the  fifh  is  very  large.  I  have 
feen  feales  15  inches  about,  very  fine  and 
curious  in  their  form. 

Pilchards.  Pilchards,  though  fmall,  are  very  good, 
appearing  in  mighty  fhoals  at  certain  times, 
on  the  furface  of  the  water  about  Rufifco , 
where  the  Blacks  pretend  to  dry  them  on 
the  landy  downs  before  their  town,  next  the 
ocean,  as  I  fhall  again  obferve. 

Soles.  The  foies  here  are  longer  and  not  fo 
round  as  thofe  in  France.  Mullets  are  much 
of  the  fame  fhape  as  with  us ;  as  are  the 
turbots,  pikes,  thornbacks,  and  monks  of 
three  or  four  forts,  one  of  which  is  all  over 
full  of  round  blue  fpots.  The  bream,  cre¬ 
vices  and  lobflers,  differ  much  from  ours  in 
Europe.  There  are  no  oyfters  at  all,  but 
abundance  of  jambles,  as  large  as  the  palm 
of  a  man’s  hand. 

Strange  The  forts  of  fifh  unknown  in  Europe 

fifhes.  are  the  pargues,  the  gold  fifh,  the  tunny, 
the  racoas,  in  fhape  like  a  falmon,  the  ne- 
ger  and  the  farde,  which  the  Blacks  eat  a- 
bove  any  other  fifh. 

There  are  alfo  multitudes  of  vaft  great 
fharks,  porpoifes,  or  fea-hogs,  fouffleurs,  by 
the  Dutch  call’d  nord-kapers,  and  by  the 
Englijh  grampufles,  being  a  fort  of  whales, 
fuccets,  and  fpruntons,  or  fword-fifhes, having 
along  fharp-pointed  bone  ftickingftreight  out 
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from  their  upper  jaw  j  with  which  it  is  faid 
they  can  flrike  thro’  the  planks  of  a  (hip, 
and  make  it  leaky.  The  efpadon,  as  the 
French  call  it,  is  alfo  found  in  thofe  feas, 
having  a  bone  four  foot  long  proceeding 
from  its  upper  jaw,  with  other  fmaller  bones 
croffing  it  at  equal  diflance,  with  which  it 
catches  other  fifhes. 

The  pools,  brooks,  lakes,  and  other  wa-  Frefh 
tery  places  in  this  country  are  alfo  well  flor’d  watcr  6^* 
with  carps,  crevices,  and  the  fifh  they  there 
call  herke-hau,  much  like  a  falmon. 

The  crocodiles,  or  alligators,  are  alfo  Alligators, 
pretty  common,  fome  of  rhem  accounted 
venomous,  and  others  not ;  befides  another 
fort  much  like  a  ferpent,  and  feeding  on 
pi  fm  ires. 

The  natural  lazinefs  of  the  natives  in  ge¬ 
neral,  may  perhaps  be  one  reafon  of  the 
great  plenty  of  fifh  hereabouts,  and  its 
growing  fo  large  ;  becaufe  the  Blacks  do 
not  ufe  to  go  a  fifhing,  unlefs  they  can  find 
no  game  a  hunting  or  (hooting. 

The  Soil 

IS  a  reddifh  burnt  mould,  mix’d  with  fand, 
yet  very  fertile  in  the  low  lands  of  Senega 
and  Gambia ,  by  reafon  thofe  rivers  overflow 
at  certain  feafons  of  the  year  ;  and  propor- 
tionably  in  all  other  places,  becaufe  of  the 
moiflure  and  coolnefs  of  the  night,  during 
the  fummer  feafon  •,  fo  that  mofl  European 
feeds  thrive  quickly,  but  none  of  our  fruit- 
trees.  However,  the  Blacks  make  little  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  natural  goodnefs  of  their  foil, 
being,  as  I  have  often  obferv’d,  a  very  floth- 
ful  people.  Maiz  or  Indian  wheat  and  mil-  jtiaiz  and 
let,  the  two  forts  of  grain  they  make  mofl  Millet, 
ufe  of,  would  yield  a  mighty  increafe,  and 
prevent  the  defiruflive  famine  they  are  often 
expofed  to,  as  fhall  be  taken  notice  of  elfe- 
where  ;  our  European  corn  will  not  anfwer 
well,  the  heat  being  too  violent,  and  the 
ground  too  moifl. 

Rice  would  grow  with  eafe  in  the  low  r;cc. 
lands,  if  the  people  were  more  induflrious ; 
but  they  have  little  or  none,  unlefs  it  is  at 
Cabo  Verde ,  alledging  they  do  not  love  that 
fort  of  grain. 

Ignames  and  potatoes  are  common  enough,  Roots, 
befides  feveral  other  forts  of  roots,  which 
the  natives  value  very  much,  tho’  iome  of 
them  are  very  infipid.  They  ufually  dry  and 
keep  them  till  they  have  occafion.  There 
is  alfo  a  particular  fort  call’d  Gemot ,  which 
tafles  like  a  hazle-nut. 

The  little  white  peafe  of  Kayor ,  and  the  peafe  and 
white  and  red  beans  are  tolerable  enough  beans, 
to  eat. 

The  Maniguette  or  Guinea  pepper  might  Guinea 
be  well  improved  here  ;  but  the  natives  do  pepper, 
not  regard  it*  fo  that  there  are  only  fome 
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bufhes  of  it  to  be  foen  here  and  there  about 
Cabo  Verde. 

Water-  Water-melons  abound  every  where*  but 
toielons.  nothing  fo  fweet  and  pleafant  as  in  Portugal , 
their  juice  being  very  infipid.  A  t  Goeree  they 
cultivate  a  ftnall  fort  of  melons  not  much 
bigger  than  an  ordinary  egg,  which  when 
quite  ripe  turns  perfedtly  red. 

Papayes.  The  Papayes,  which  tafte  like  colly  flowers, 
grow  on  a  fmall  tree,  with  large  leaves, 
about  the  bignefsofa  fmall  melon,  but  not 
many  of  them  on  one  tree.  Thefe  are  a 
good  refrefhment  to  failors,  as  are  the  pom- 
Pompions.  pions  of  the  country,  but  thefe  very  fmall 
and  crabbed. 

The  pine-apple  or  Anana  is  plentiful  about 
Herbs.  Senega ,  but  fcarce  at  Cabo  Verde.  Here  is 

abundance  of  Dandelion  growing  wild  to¬ 
wards  the  fea-coaft,  but  extremely  bitter  ; 
as  alfo  every  where  great  plenty  of  large 
field-purfiain,  and  wild  fharp  forrel,  call’d 
Guinea  forrel,  accounted  very  wholefome, 
being  preferved  in  a  pickle  of  fait  and  vine¬ 
gar.  It  grows  like  a  fmall  bufh,  with  a  little 
prickly  ftalk,  the  leaves  fhort  and  broad. 

I  once  found  at  Goeree  a  fort  of  plant, 
which  has  the  fcent  both  of  thyme  and  mar¬ 
joram. 

I  {hall  have  occafion  in  the  courfe  of  this 
defcription  to  fpeak  of  the  palm-wine,  by  the 
Blacks  call’d  Miguolu ,  whereof  there  is  great 
plenty,  as  alfo  of  the  palm-oil,  much  ufed 
by  the  natives  to  leveral  purpofes  ;  and  will 
therefore  forbear  in  this  place  giving  any  far¬ 
ther  account  of  the  feveral  fores  of  palm-trees 
of  which  they  are  made.  Only  it  may  be 
here  obferved,  that  there  are  abundance  of 
palm-trees  in  this  country,  efpecially  about 
Rujifco ,  which  are  a  great -ornament,  and 
do  much  fet  off  their  lundskips  •,  but  there 
are  no  coco-trees  at  all. 

‘ Trees  and  Fruits. 

S  for  wild  trees,  I  took  notice  of  none 
like  what  we  have  in  Europe ,  or  that 
the  natives  made  any  other  advantage  of  them 
but  for  fuel.  I  have  feen  fome  there  of  an 
immenfe  magnitude,  the  trunks  being  fo 
big  about,  that  feveral  men  together  could 
not  fathom  them.  If  I  may  believe  fome  of 
the  French  factory,  they  have  feen  fuch  as 
twenty  men  could  not  fathom.  Moft  certain 
it  is,  that  I  faw  myfelf  the  trunk  of  a  tree, 
lying  on  the  ground  at  the  cape  near 
Goeree ,  which  was  fixty  foot  about,  and  in 
it  a  hollow  or  cavity,  big  enough  to  con¬ 
tain  twenty  men  {landing  clofe  together  •,  and 
I  further  obferved,  that  there  were  feveral 
forts  of  odd  figures  of  men  and  beafls, 
which  appeared  fuch  at  a  diflance,  form’d 
by  nature  itfelf  on  the  bark. 

Thefe  large  trees  have  a  foft  tender  bark  •, 
the  leaves  are  much  like  thofe  of  the  walnut- 
tree,  four  or  five  growing  clof®  together  in 
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a  clufler.  They  run  up  in  a  few  years  td  &arbot. 
an  amazing  bulk  and  loftinefs  in  low  fat 
grounds. 

There  is  atiothei*  fort  bf  tree  in  the  forefts,  The  ape- 
on  which  a  kind  of  fmall  birds,  no  bigger  than  tiee‘ 
fparrows,  make  faft  their  hanging  nefts  to 
the  ends  of  the  boughs ;  fo  that  on  one  of 
thefe  trees  there  are  often  above  an  hundred 
of  the  laid  hanging  nefts,  very  curioufly  and 
artificially  twilled  and  wrought  by  thofe  little 
creatures  to  prelerve  their  young  ones  from 
the  ferpents,  as  the  Blacks  pretend ;  but  I 
rather  believe  from  the  apes  and  monkies, 
which  are  in  great  multitudes  on  the  trees, 
leaping  and  fkipping  from  one  branch  to  an¬ 
other,  and  feeding  on  a  certain  fruit  very 
common  in  the  woods,  refembling  a  gourd, 
but  fomewhat  longer.  The  Blacks  therefore 
call  this  the  ape-tree  ;  of  which  I  {hall  fay 
more  in  my  remarks  upon  the  river  Sejlro. 

Among  the  eatable  fruits  hereabouts*  I  Liquor, 
took  notice  of  one,  in  fliape  like  a  fmall 
plumb,  which  the  natives  make  much  ufe  of, 
extradling  from  it  a  fharpifh  liquor ;  ferving 
them  inftead  of  palm-wine,  where  this  is 
fcarce  to  be  had. 

The  country  has  but  few  orange-trees  *,  Oranges 
but  there  is  more  plenty  of  fmall  crab  le- and  le- 
mons,  efpecially  in  the  lands  of  the  Foules ,  mons‘ 
about  Camelingue. 

In  the  agent’s  garden  at  Goeree  I  faw  Palma 
fome  plants  of  the  Palma-Chrijli ,  of  which 
a  medicinal  oil  is  made.  He  told  me,  it  was 
of  that  fort  of  Kikajon  or  gourd-tree,  which 
cover’d  Jonas* s  hut  when  he  fat  down  before 
the  great  city  of  Nineveh. 

T\\zPoriuguefes  in  this  country  make  much  Kola  fruit* 
ufe  of  the  fruit  Kola,  refembling  a  large  chef- 
nut,  in  the  rainy  and  winter  feafons  j  of 
which  more  hereafter. 

Here  is  great  plenty  of  a  fmall  fruit  like 
dates,  whereof  they  make  a  fort  of  wine, 
call’d  Shonkon ,  which  is  not  fo  pleafant  as 
the  true  palm-wine.  Of  the  fame  is  made  a 
fort  of  oil,  ferving  for  feveral  ufes  ;  as  is  alfo 
done  of  the  wine-palm-trees,  producing  a 
fmall  fort  of  nuts,  which  afford  the  Pu?iic 
oil,  having  a  fcent  alrnoft  like  violets,  and 
tailing  like  olives,  of  a  yellow  faffron-colour. 

This  fort  of  palm-tree  they  call  Sijby,  and  put 
a  great  value  upon  the  wine  made  of  it.  I 
never  faw  any  right  coco-trees  in  thefe  parts, 
and  believe  none  grow  here,  as  at  the  iflands 
in  the  bight  of  Guinea . 

The  Kakaton  is  reckon’d  very  cooling,  ha9  Kakatoft 
a  thin  Ikin  or  peel  of  a  dark  green,  but  is  fruit, 
crabbed  and  fourifti ;  as  is  another  fort  of 
fruit  here  call’d  Naniples ,  in  fhape  like  an  Nanipkj. 
acron,  full  of  juice,  the  peel  yellow  and 
ftnooth.  The  Blacks  ufe  it  in  fevers,  mix¬ 
ing  the  juice  with  water,  which  is  very  re- 
frefhing. 

The  Nompatas  are  about  the  bignefs  of Nom- 
a  chefnut,  green  without,  very  lufeious,  paws. 

growing 
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A  Defer  ip  t  ion 

growing  on  a  fort  of  tall  tree,  and  heats  the 

blood;  .  , 

The  Banale  is  a  red  fruit,  leaped  like  a 

peach,  as  fweet  as  honey.  There  is  alio  a 
fort  of  white  mulberry-trees  and  tamannds. 

The  Tcimbakumba  is  about  as  big  as  a  pi¬ 
geon’s  egg,  of  a  very  difagreeable  talte,  and 

extraordinary  hot.  .  .  ■ 

The  fruit  Diabolos  is  a  fort  of  hazle-nu  , 
which  taftes  like  almonds.  Another  Species 
of  trees  bear  a  fruit  like  fmall  peats. 

Cotton  trees  are  pretty  common.  ne 
Blacks  fpin  and  weave  the  cotton, making  nar¬ 
row  cloths  of  it,  fome  for  their  own  ufe,  and 
a  vaft  quantity  to  fell  to  the  Europeans ,  who 
drive  a  confiderable  trade  of  them  all  along 
the  coaft  of  Guinea ,  efpecially  the  Engltjh , 
Porjuntefes  and  Dutch  ;  but  the  French  very 
feldom,  as  having  no  fettlements  any  where 
on  the  coaft  of  South  Guinea ,  but  only  a t  btda. 

The  Banana  trees  are  very  plentiful,  the 
fruit  whereof  is  by  the  Spaniards  call’d  A- 
dam’s  Apple  ;  for  what  reafon  1  know  not, 
but  fhall  fay  more  of  it  hereafter 

The  Fin  to  is  a  bufh  about  three  feet  high, 
from  whofe  leaves  they  ext  raft  a  fort  of  in¬ 
digo,  to  dye  their  cloths  or  clouts  ot  a  daik 
blue,  as  fhall  be  more  particularly  oblerved 
in  another  place. 

The  meadows  and  pafture  grounds  pro¬ 
duce  great  plenty  ofgrals  to  teed  their  cattle 
andhorfes,which  are  very  numerous;  but  the 
hay  made  of  it  proves  very  tough  and  dry, 
by  reafon  of  the  violent  heat. 

The  fields  and  woods  are  adorned  with  fe- 
veral  forts  of  wild  flowers,  oi  an  indifferent 
beauty,  and  quite  different  from  any  we  have 
either  in  France  or  England.  I  took  notice  ot 
one  particular  fort  among  the  many  other,  for 
its  beautiful  crimion  colour,  and  its  relem- 
bling  the  flower,  by  the  French  call’d  Belle 
de  nuit ,  or  the  night-flower;  but  the  Blacks 
take  no  manner  ot  delight  in  flowers. 

The  phyfical  herbs  uied  by  the  Blacks  in 
their  difeafes,  are  of  fundry  torts,  but  alto¬ 
gether  unknown  to  Europeans,  and  quite 
differing  from  ours  in  flvape.  They  wonder 
at  us  for  eating  of  herbs  and  falads,  and  lay 
we  do  like  the  cattle  and  horfes. 

Rock-Salt. 

THE  bottom  of  the  river  Senega ,  be¬ 
tween  Byhurt  and  the  lfland  of  S. Lewis 
is  all  covet’d,  where  there  is  two  feet  watei, 
with  a  cruft  or  bank  of  rock-falt,  which  the 
Blacks  dig  out  in  pieces  or  lumps,  with  large 
iron-hooks.  This  fait,  as  toon  as  dry’d  in 
the  air,  turns  white,  and  is  indifferently  well 
favour’d.  I  he  men  who  work  at  it  fay,  tnat 
as  faft  as  they  dig  it  out,  the  hole  fills  up 
again  ;  as  when  a  hole  is  cut  in  ice,  the 
water  foon  freezes  and  fhuts  it  up  again, 
f  This  fait  is  conveyed  all  over  the  country 
upon  camels,  for  the  account  of  the  king 
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of  Kayor  ;  and  a  camel’s  load  of  it  is  here 
valued  at  a  Cabo  Verde  cloth  or  clout,  or 

elfe  a  bafket  of  millet. 

The  great  lumps  of  rock-falt  are  bioke 
into  fmall  pieces,  and  packed  up  in  leathern 

bags  of  an  equal  competent  weight, -to  as 

two  of  them  make  a  camel’s  load.  I  he 
Dutch  formerly  ufed  to  carry  fome  of  this 
rock-falt  into  Holland.  Tho’  the  king  here 
makes  all  the  advantage  of  the  trade  for  fair, 
he  is  at  no  charge  for  digging  of  it ;  but 
the  buyer  is  to  defray  it. 

This  country  produces  no  gold,  nor  any 
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Of  the  air  or  cl  mate. 

t  T  is  in  the  main  very  unhealthy,  efpeci-  Unheal- 
j  ally  near  the  rivers  and  marftiy  grounds, 
and  in  woody  places  ;  but  moft  of  all  to 
white  men,  particularly  in  July ,  Augufi  and 
September,  which  is  the  rainy  feafon  ;  for 
from  September  to  June  the  heats  are  almoft 
intolerable,  and  produce  many  fatal  diftem- 
pers  in  the  Europeans,  who  refide  here  on 
the  account  of  trade.  However,  I  am  °^r"^pe* 
opinion,  that  their  intemperance  is  more  vvorfe# 
prejudicial  to  them  than  the  air  itfelf ;  for 
it  is  moft  certain,  that  very  many  of  them 
are  guilty  of  much  excels  in  palm-wine  and 
women  ;  yet  it  is  no  lefs  true,  that  the  very 
air  of  the  country  occafions  malignant  fevers, 
which  frequently  carry  off  a  lufly  man  in 
twenty-four  hours;  but  if  he  can  withftand 
the  firft  fury  of  it,  there  is  great  likelihood 
of  his  recovering. 

The  natives  themfelves  are  not  fometimes 
exempted  from  luch  diftempers  ;  but  are  of¬ 
ten  known  to  languifn  under  them,  if  net 
immediately  (hatch’d  away  by  thofe  violent 
fevers.  They  are  very  fubjeft  to  confump- 
tions,  convulfions  and  palfies,  of  which  at 
laft  they  die. 

Another  difeafe,  as  bad  as  the  fever,  if  Worms  m 
not  worfe,  is  that  occafion’d  by  the  worms tne 
this  malignant  air  breeds  in  the  flefh  of  men, 
as  well  Blacks  as  Europeans  ;  fome  of  which 
worms  are  four  or  five  feet  long  ;  but  the 
Blacks  are’ moft  afflifted  with  them,  which 
may  be  attributed  to  their  ufual  bad  dier, 
and  debauchery  of  all  forts.  Intending  to 
fay  more  of  this  difeafe  of  worms,  when  I 
come  to  treat  of  the  gold  coaft  of  Guinea,  I 
fhall  be  the  fhorter  in  this  place,  and  only 
add,  that  men  are  here  plagu’d  with  a  fort 
of  hand-worms,  which  in  the  Caribbe  iflands 
in  America  are  call’d  Cbiques ,  and  work 
themfelves  into  the  foies  of  the  feet  and  the 
heels,  becoming  the  more  troublefome  and 
infuppertable,  in  that  they  are  not  to  be 
rooted  out,  if  they  have  once  time  given 
them  to  lay  their  eggs  there.  But  of  thefe 
alfo  more  fhall  be  faid  in  the  fupplemenr, 
when  I  come  to  the  defeription  of  Mar¬ 
tini  co. 
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The  Tprnadoes 

RE  femetinies  To  violent  in  the  winter, 
that  in  a  fhort  time  they  overturn, .not 
only  Engle  cottages,  but  whole  hamlets. 
Where  the  ground  is  fuch,  thefe  whirlwinds 
will  raife  the  fands,  and  throw  them  all  over 
the  country,  choaking  up  the  villages  and 
dwellings  withthemv  which  is  a  mighty  an¬ 
noyance  to  the  natives. 

In  the  fumrner  feafon,  which  begins  in 
October,  and  ends  in  May,  the  weather  is 
pretty  good  and  dry,  the  air  calm,  ferene? 
and  clear,  and  the  nights  cool  and  fweet,  at 
which  time  it  feldom  rains  for  a  fortnight 
together?- but  fcarce  one  day  pafles  without 
thunder. 

Elyfian-Fields. 

HE  profpect  of  the  country  is  always 
pleafant,  being  perpetually  green  and 
ftiaded ?  for  as  one  leaf  falls,  another  fhoots 
out?  and  this  perhaps  might  be  the  reafon 
why  the  antients  placed  their  Elyfian-Fields 
here?  and  the  more,  for  that  the  fea,  along 
this  coaft,  is  calm  and  lmooth,  during  the 
fumrner  feafon,  and  therefore  they  call’d  it 
Peaceable  ?  befides  that  the  fhore  is  a  very 
fine  white  fand,  on  \vhich  the  ocean  beats 
with  a  gentle  motion  and  little  noife. 

The  win-  Yet  we  cannot  but  fay  that  thofe  poets 
erred  grofsly  in  judgment,  when  they  placed 
their  Elyfian-Fields  in  this  country:  for  tho’ 
it  be  pleafant  enough  to  behold  this  country 
in  the  fumrner  feafon  ?  the  winter,  and  pro¬ 
digious  rains,  falling  like  an  inundation, 
fender  it  an  habitation  of  horror  and  uneafi- 
nefs  ?  for  then  moft  people  are  clofe  confined 
to  their  poor  little  cottages,  in  a  very  tire- 
feme  ahd  melancholy  condition.  Befides  that, 
either  by  reafon  of  theunfeafonablenefs  of  the 
weather,  Or  the  natural  Hothfulnefs  of  the 
people,  they  are  often  affiidted  with  grievous 
famines,  which  fweep  away  great  numbers  of 
Famine,  them.  The  famine' 'which  happen’d  there  in 
,  the  year  1681,  which  was  a  little  before  my 
.  arrival  at  Goeree ,  deftroy’d'  many  thoufands 
of  inhabitants  of  the  continent,  and  many 
fold  themfelves  for  Oaves,  only  to  get  a  fufte- 
nance  ?  as  formerly  the  feven  years  famine  in 
Mgypl,  obliged  the  /Egyptians  and  Canaa- 
nites ,  after  parting  with  all  their  money,  cat¬ 
tle,  and’ lands,  to  fell  themfelves  fof  Haves 
to  Pharaoh  and  Jofeph.  And  in  the  clays  of 


Nehemiah ,  the  Jews  were  forced  by  a  dearth  & 
to  fell  their  fons  and  daughters  for  corn  to  ^  Y 
fubfifl  themfelves,  whereof  they  complain’d 
loudly  to  that  great  man,  Nehem.  chap.  v. 

Yet  was  I  told,  that  this  famine  in  1681,  was 
nothing  to  compare  to  what  they  had  before 
in  1641  and  1642.  However,  my  coming 
fo  opportunely  as  Idid  at  that  time  to  Goeree , 
fav’d  the  lives  of  many,  both  Whites  and 
Blacks  then  in  our  forts,  moil  of  whom 
look’d  like  perfect  fkeletons,  efpecially  the 
poor  Haves  in  the  great  booth  or  houfe  with¬ 
out  :  for  the  fhips  fent  by  the  agent  to  the 
iflands  of  Cabo  Verde,  for  provifions,  did  not 
return  till  a  long  time  after  my  departure? 
the  pafifage  thither,  tho’  not  very  diflant, 
being  commonly  extraordinary  tedious,  on 
account  of  the  great  compafs  they  muff  fetch 
to  the  fouthward,  to  meet  the  trade  winds 
to  carry  them  thither. 

Thefe  famines  are  alfo  occafioned  feme  Locuffi. 
years,  by  the  dreadful  fwarmsof  grafhoppers 
or  locufts,  which  come  from  the  eaftward, 
and  fpread  all  over  the  country  in  fuch  pro¬ 
digious  multitudes,  that  they  darken  the 
very  air,  pafiing  over  head  like  mighty 
clouds.  They  leave  nothing  that  is  green 
wherefoever  they  corn e,  either  on  the  ground 
or  trees,  and  fly  fo  fwift  from  place  to  place, 
that  whole  provinces  are  devoured  in  a  very 
fhort  time.  Thus  it  may  be  rightly  affirm’d, 
that  the  dreadful  ftorms  of  hail,  wind,  and 
fuch  like  judgments  from  heaven,  are  no¬ 
thing  to  compare  to  this,  which  when  it 
happens,  there  isnoqueftion  to  be  made  but 
that  multitudes  of  the  natives  muft  ftarve, 
having  no  neighbouring  countries  to  fupply. 
them  with  corn,  becaufe  thofe  round  about 
are  no  better  hufbands  than  themfelves,  and 
are  no  lefs  liable  to  the  fame  calamities. 

At  other  times,  if  the  locufts  have  not 
done  before,  immenfefwarms  offmall  birds, 
and  of  ants  and  pifmires,  will  do  fuch  mif- 
chief  to  their  fields,  that  no  lefs  a  dearth 
muft  enfue. 

I  know  not  whether  there  be  any  veins  of 
gold  in  this  country?  but  it  is  certain  that 
metal  is  fearce  to  be  feen  in  it,  and  what 
little  there  is  at  any  time,  is  brought  from 
the  inland  country,  towards  the  Niger.  The 
ftones  here  are  generally  of  a  dark  brown 
colour,  or  quite  black,  and  very  hard  and 
ponderous. 
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Of  the  Blacks,  their  conjljtution ,  language ,  apparel ,  hoitfes  or  cottages ,  their 
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, employments  oy- profefiions  $  than  wars, 

pillage  and  landL  :  -  -Hi  o  , 

The  Blacks, 

Defcrip-  IN  general,  are  well  proportion’d  hand- 
tion  of  the  J  feme  men,  of  ftature  tall,  ftrait,  and 
Flacks.  Hfty ,  aftive  and  nimble,  and  of  a  perfe<5t 

Vol.  V.  : 


weapons,  and  manner  of  fighting ?  their 


black,  far  exceeding  thofe  of  the  Gold  Coaft, 
or  of  Ardra.  Their  nofes  flattifh,  their  lips 
big,  their  teeth  well-fet,  and  as  white  as 
ivory  ?  their  hair  either  curled,  or  long  and 
K  lank  ? 
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P^RBOT.  lark;  their  fkin  of  a  fmooth  fhining  black, 
^  ^  ^  except  thofe  that  live  on  the  north  fide  ot 
the  Senega  river,  who  are  a  fort  of  tawny 
blacks. 

Their  dif-  They  are  genteel  and  courteous  in  their 
pofition.  way,  of  a  vigorous  ftrong  conffitution,  but 
leud  and  lazy  to  excels,  which  may  perhaps 
proceed  from  the  fertility  of  their  climate, 
affording  them  all  that  is  necefiary  for  their 
fupport  without  much  labour:  and  for  this 
reafon,  they  are  not  reckoned  lb  proper  for 
working  in  the  American  plantations,  as  are 
thofe  of  the  Geld  Co  aft,  of  Ardra  and  An¬ 
gola  but  the  cleanlieft  and  fitted  for  houf- 
hold-fervants,  being  very  handy  and  intel¬ 
ligent  at  any  thing  of  that  kind  they  are 
put  to,  and  will  wafh  themfelves  all  over 
three  times  a  day. 

Their  They  are  generally  extremely  fenfual, 
viccs-  knavilh,  revengeful,  impudent,  lyars,  im¬ 
pertinent,  gluttonous,  extravagant  in  their 
expreflions,  and  giving  ill  language;  luxu¬ 
rious  beyond  expreffion,  andfo  intemperate, 
that  they  drink  brandy  as  if  it  were  water; 
deceitful  in  their  dealings  with  the  Euro¬ 
peans,  and  no  lefs  with  their  own  neigh¬ 
bours,  even  to  felling  of  one  another  for 
flaves,  if  they  have  an  opportunity;  and, 
as  has  been  hinted  before,  lo  Very  lazy, 
that  rather  than  work  for  their  living,  they 
will  rob  and  commit  murders  on  the  high¬ 
ways,  and  in  the  woods  and  defarts,  and 
more  particularly  thofe  of  Tara :  fo  that, 
befides  the  want  of  convenient  roads,  it  is 
very  dangerous  travelling  in  that  country. 
Sorcery.  Tho’ not  afham’d  of  this  bafe  way  of  li¬ 
ving,  which  keeps  them  wretchedly  poor 
molt  part  of  their  life,  yet  are  they  proud 
and  ambitious  of  praife.  There  is  general¬ 
ly  among  them  a  great  propenfity  tolbrcery, 
or  divination  by  lots,  efpecially  among  their 
priefts,  who  exercife  that  deceitful  art  upon 
fnakes  or  lerpens,  pretending  to  have  a 
power  to  make  thole  horrid  creatures  fly 
belore  them,  or  obey  their  commands,  as 
they  pleafe.  Walla-Silla ,  a  former  king  of 
Juala ,  was  reckoned  the  greateft  force  ref 
and  poifoner  in  the  country ;  infomuch, 
that  upon  fome  extraordinary  occafions, 
they  tell  us,  he  could,  by  the  power  of 
his  magick,  bring  all  his  forces  together 
in  a  moment,  though  ever  fo  far  difpers’d 
and  fcatter’d. 

Cunning  "1  he  Tara  Blacks  above-mention’d  are 
thieve*,  fo  dexterous  and  expert  at  ftealing,  that 
they  will  rob  an  European  belore  his  face, 
without  being  perceiv’d  by  him,  drawing 
what  they  fix  their  mind  upon  away  with 
one  loot,  and  taking  it  up  behind.  In  Ihort, 
the  ancient  Lacedaemonians  might  have  learnt 
of  them  the  art  of  pilferring  and  ftealing, 
confidering  how  expert  thefe  people  are  at 
it.  Nor  are  they  lefs  perfidious  to  the  Blacks 
ol  the  inland  countries,  who  come  down  to 
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trade  at  the  factories ;  for  under  colour  of 
helping  them  to  carry  their  goods,  or  of 
ferving  as  interpreters,  they  will  fteal  one 
half  of  what  they  have. 

Thofe  of  Juala  and  Porto  d'  Ali  are  as 
great  knaves  as  any,  in  this  particular. 

The  Camina  Blacks  are  reputed  the  beft  900C*  f°l* 
foldiers  in  the  country,  being  of  a  fteady  ^iers* 
refolute  temper,  by  which  they  have  main¬ 
tain’d  their  liberty  between  the  two  neigh¬ 
bouring  kings,  who  have  often  attempted 
to  reduce  them  by  force  of  arms,  but  with¬ 
out  luccefs. 

The  Women 

RE  very  well  Ihaped,  tall,  lufty,  ftrait, 
adtive,  and  of  a  very  bright  black 
colour,  extreme  wanton,  and  of  pleafing 
countenances;  their  temper  hot  and  lafci- 
vious,  making  nolcruple  toproftitute  them¬ 
felves  to  the  Europeans  for  a  very  {lender 
profit,  fo  great  is  their  inclination  to  white 
men;  which  olten  occafions  mighty  quar¬ 
rels  with  their  hufbands. 

1 The  Language 

S  generally  that  of  Zungay ,  ufed  alfo  In  Motions  in 
Gualata ,  much  like  that  of  the  Azuages  *Pea^inS* 
Moors ,  which  they  utter  in  a  very  precipi¬ 
tate  manner ;  fhaking  the  head,  and  ftretch- 
ing  out  the  neck,  or  fhortning  of  it,  as  they 
deliver  their  words,  moil  of  which  do  ter¬ 
minate  in  a. 

Marmol.  lib.  i.  cap.  33.  fpeaking  of  the 
language  of  the  Africans ,  takes  notice  of 
three  forts,  call’d  Chilha ,  Tamazegt ,  and 
Zcnetie ,  and  ufed  in  his  time ;  which  how¬ 
ever  denote  almoft  the  fame  thing,  though 
the  true  Bereberes ,  or  Cbilohes ,  that  is,  the 
antient  Africans ,  difpers’d  throughout  all 
Africa ,  differ  from  others  in  the  pronuncia¬ 
tion,  and  fignification  of  many  words.  Thofe 
who  are  near  neighbours  to  the  Arabs ,  in¬ 
habiting  a  great  part  ot  Africa  ever  fince 
the  year  ot  our  Lord  653,  and  who  have 
moft  converfation  with  them,  intermix  abun-  *"eve* 
dance  ot  words  ot  the  language  Abimalic , ra'  ^an‘ 
the  moft  noble  dialed!  ufed  among  the  Arabst  SuaSes* 
with  their  natural  African  tongue;  as  the 
Arabs ,  on  the  other  hand,  make  ule  of  abun¬ 
dance  ot  African  words.  The  Gomeres  and 
Hoares ,  who  live  among  the  mountains  of 
the  little  Atlas ,  and  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  towns  on  the  coaft  of  Barbary ,  lying 
between  thd  great  Atlas  and  the  fea,  fpeak 
a  fort  of  corrupt  Arabick ;  but  in  Morocco , 
and  all  the  provinces  of  that  empire,  as 
likewile  among  the Numidians  and  Getulians , 
lying  to  the  eaft-ward,  they  ufe  the  pure 
African  language,  call’d  Cbtlba,  and  Ta¬ 
rn  azegt  ;  which  names  are  very  antient.  The 
other  more  eaftern  Africans ,  call’d  Bereberes , 
bordering  on  the  kingdom  of  Tunis ,  and 
from  7 ripoli  de  Barbaria  to  the  defarts  of 
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Barca ,  generally  fpeak  a  corrupt,  or  broken 
Arabick ;  as  do  thofe  who  inhabit  the  coun¬ 
tries  from  the  great  Atlas  to  the  ocean,  whe¬ 
ther  they  have  fettled  dwellings  or  not,  and 
mofl  of  the  Azuages ,  though  their  princi¬ 
pal  language  be  the  Zenetien.  Thus  we 
fee  there  are  few  in  Africa  who  fpeak  the 
natural  pure  Arabick ;  yet  in  thfcir  authen- 
tick  writings  they  all  make  ule  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  Abimalic,  and  for  the  molt  part 
they  write  and  read  it  all  over  Barbary , 
Numidia  and  Lybia. 

Thofe  two  languages  are  mixt  among 
the  Blacks ;  for  the  provinces  which  lie  near 
the  Senegues ,  and  other  Mahometan  Arabs , 
have  abundance  of  Arabick  and  African  words. 
In  Goloffe ,  the  country  I  am  nowdelcribing; 
Genehoa,  or  Geneoua,  of  which  I  (hall  give 
a  fhort  account  in  the  fuppletnent;  'Tombut , 
Meli,  Gago  and  Ganafe ,  they  ule  the  Zun- 
gay  language-,  in  Gubercano ,  §>uefena ,  Per- 
zcgrcg  and  Guangra,  they  fpeak  the  Guber 
dialed: ;  in  Borna  and  Goaga  a  third  idiom 
is  uled  much  like  the  former;  and  in  Nubia , 
a  fourth,  which  participates  of  the  Arabick , 

C haldaick  and  y Egyptian .  All  chefe  provin¬ 
ces  border  on  the  Niger.  In  others  more 
to  the  fouthward,  they  again  fpeak  feveral 
forts  of  languages  and  diale£ls,  the  chief 
whereof  are  the  Zinguienian  and  the  Abyjftnc. 
In  other  parts  again,  they  rather  feem  to 
whiffle  than  to  talk;  but  all  languages, 
which  are  fo  ftrange  to  us  Europeans ,  found 
more  like  whiffling  than  talking. 

When  the  Mahometan  Arabs  conquer’d 
Ad  gy  p  t,  the  Adgyptians  took  to  their  language, 
and  after  that  again  to  the  Eurkijh,  which 
they  ufe  as  the  courtly  dialed.  Only  thofe 
who  flill  continue  chriftians  have  preferv’d 
the  natural  ^Egyptian  tongue,  the  only  one 
before  its  conqueff  uled  in  that  nation; 
though  in  fome  parts  of  it  a  little  mixt 
with  Arabick ,  and  Abyffinian ,  and  every 
where  with  much  of  the  Hebrew. 

This  digreflion  I  hope  may  be  accept¬ 
able  to  the  reader,  as  giving  a  reafonable 
idea  of  the  many  different  languages  and 
dialeds,  in  ufe  among  feveral  nations  of 
Blacks  I  am  to  treat  of. 


The  bet¬ 
ter  fort. 

ihirt. 


Breech?!- 


The  Apparel 

OF  the  prime  men,  is  a  fort  of  fliirt, 
or  frock  of  ffriped  cotton  of  feveral 
colours;  as  yellow,  blue,  white,  black,  &c . 
Some  of  thel'e  are  pliated  about  the  neck, 
others  plain,  having  only  a  hole,  or  flit 
for  the  head  to  pals  through,  and  reach 
from  the  neck  to  the  knees  with  large  open 
fieeves.  Under  this  fhirt  they  wear  a  thick 
cloth,  made  up  after  the  fafhion  of  long 
wide  breeches,  by  them  call’d  Jouba,  as  is 
worn  by  the  Arabs ,  much  reiembling  a  wo¬ 
man’s  petticoat,  plaited  and  tied  round  at 
the  bottom;  and  is  very  inconvenient,  as 
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much  obffruding  the  motion  of  the  legs,  Bar bqt 
becaule  of  the  widenefs  and  the  thiclynefs 
of  the  cloth  it  is  made  of.  This  fort  of 
breeches  is  mod  tiled  in  the  winter,  for  in 
the  fummer  they  wear  only  a  Angle  fhirt 
of  old  linen,  with  a  little  cap  made  of  lea¬ 
ther  or  ozier,  freight  at  the'  head,  but 
wide  above  like  a  large  friar’s  hood. 

The  common  lort  of  both  fexes  gene-  The  com" 
rally  wear  nothing  but  a  Ihort  cotton  clout,  mon  ioru 
or  fome  linen  rags,  to  cover  their  naked- 
nels.  Others  have  only  a  leather  girdle,  to 
which  is  made  fall  a  final  1  narrow  clout 
round  the  body,  with  an  end  hanging  out 
behind.  Others  again  join  feveral  cloths 
or  clouts,  two  or  three  fathom  in  length, 
which  they  wrap  about  their  fhoulders, 
and  under  the  arms,  and  leave  the  two 
ends  hanging  before  and  behind  down  to 
their  heels,  like  a  long  cloak,  which  they 
look  upon  as  an  honourable  drels.  To 
conclude,  others  go  dark  naked,  efpecially, 
the  younger  lort. 

Women  and  girls  wear  only  a  Angle  Women, 
piece  of  cloth  or  clout  about  their  waift, 
and  another  over  their  heads,  in  the  nature 
of  a  veil.  Their  hair  is  either  platted  or 
twilled,  and  adorn’d  with  fome  lew  trinkets 
of  gold,  coral,  or  glafs.  Some  there  are, 
who  wear  a  fort  of  coif.  Handing  up  five 
or  fix  inches  above  their  head,  which  they 
think  a  Ane  fafhion. 

The  gentry  wear  Aindals,  conflfting  ofSanjaIs 
only  a  piece  of  leather,  cut  out  to  the  fhape 
of  the  foie  of  the  foot,  and  faltned  with 
leather  ftraps.  About  their  necks,  arms, 
waift  and  legs  abundance  of  Grigri ,  or  other 
baubles,  neatly  twilled  or  plaited  with  fome 
pieces  of  coral,  glafs  beads,  and  Cauris.  The 
Grigri  are  little  fquare  leather,  or  cloth  bags,  Grigri. 
in  which  are  inclos’d  fome  folded  pieces  of 
written  paper,  in  a  fort  of  Arabick  charac¬ 
ters,  made  by  their  Lyncherines ,  or  Mara¬ 
bouts,  being  in  the  nature  of  fpells;  where¬ 
of  I  fhall  give  a  more  ample  account  here¬ 
after,  becaufe  of  the  great  efteem  thofe 
people  generally  have  for  them. 

Marriages. 

THO’  the  Alcoran  of  Mahomet ,  which  p  t 
lome  of  the  Blacks  pretend  to  follow, 
allows  every  man  but  four  wives,  at  moll; 
yet  very  many  here  will  marry  as  many  as 
they  can  maintain,  becaufe  they  can  turn 
them  away  again  upon  any  flight  complaint, 
whenfoever  they  dilagree. 

Some  there  are  who  fancy  marrying  none 
but  virgins;  others,  on  the  contrary,  will 
take  none  to  wife  but  fuch  as  have  given 
proof  of  their  not  being  barren.  He  who 
marries  a  virgin,  caufes  a  white  fheet  to  be  nr  .  . 
laid  on  the  bed  of  mats,  on  which  they  vir""  ’ 
are  to  confummate  the  marriage ;  and  if  it 
appears  flain’d  after  the  confummation,  he 
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Bar bot.  concludes  her  to  have  come  .  to  him  a  vir¬ 
gin*  and  carries  the  fheet  in  publick  thro 
•the  village,  attended  by  fome  Guiriots ,  who 
fing  aloud  the  praifes  of  the  woman,  add  the 
happinefs  of  the  man.  If  no  blood  appears 
on  the  cloth,  the  father  of  the  woman, 
who  had  warranted  her  a  maid,  muff  take 
her  home  to  him  again,  and  redore  the 
bridegroom  what  oxen,  (laves,  or  other 
goods  he  had  given  him  for  his  daughter. 
Almoft  the  fame  is  generally  pradtiled 
throughout  the  empire  of  Morocco,  and 
the  kingdoms  of  hez  and  Suz\  with  this 
difference  at  Morocco ,  that  in  cafe  the  bride 
is  not  found  a  virgin,  the  bridegroom  drips 
her  of  the  nuptial  ornaments,  turns^  her  out 
of  his  bed-chamber,  without  feeing  her 
face,  and  fends  her  home  to  her  father*, 
tho’  the  law  of  Mahomet  allows  to  flrang’e 
her,  if  he  will  take  the  rigor  of  it.  This 
pradlife  feerns  to  have  been  among  the  Jews, 
by  the  22d  chap,  of  Duteronomy,  ver.  15. 

There  are  very  few  formalities  ufed  at 
the  wedding,  which  is  good  and  valid,  by 
the  confent  oi  die  two  contradtors  before 
fome  witneffes,  together  with  a  little  feaft- 
ing,  after  their  way,  and  prefenting  the 
parents  of  the  bride,  with  fome  oxen,  or  a 
horfe,  a  calf,  or  a  fheep.  However,  fome 
parents  will  portion  their  daughter  with 
fomething  or  other,  as  a  Have,  two  or  three, 
or  with  oxen,  according  to  their  ability*, 
all  which  the  bridegroom  is  to  reftore,  in 
cafe  he  thinks  fit  afterwards  to  put  away 
his  wife. 

The  men  are  for  the  mod  part  extraor¬ 
dinary  jealous  of  their  wives.  If  they  fur- 
prize  them  in  adultery,  the  hufband  will 
kill  the  adulterer  if  he  can,  and  be  di¬ 
vorc’d  from  his  wife.  Yet  are  they  not  fo 
incens’d  if  the  wife  is  debauch’d  by  an  Euro¬ 
pean ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  are  generally 
very  inclinable  to  perfuade  either  their  wives 
or  daughters,  to  proditute  themfelves  to 
Europeans ,  provided  there  may  be  fome¬ 
thing  got  by  it. 

The  Black  women  being  naturally  extra¬ 
ordinary  lafeivious,  and  their  hufbands  fo 
fordidly  covetous  as  to  encourage  them  in 
fuch  proditution  *,  and  on  the  other  hand, 
mod  of  the  Europeans ,  who  live  in  thofe 
parts,  being  a  loofe  fort  of  people*,  it  is  eafy 
to  guefs  what  a  feene  of  leudnefs  and  de¬ 
bauchery  is  continually  adting  there  *,  for 
the  greater  number  of  our  Europeans  main¬ 
tain  three  or  four  women,  as  if  they  were 
marry’d  to  them :  and  this  it  is  that  oc- 
cafions  fo  many  didempers  as  they  often 
languifh  under,  till  death  puts  an  end  to 
all. 

The  kings,  and  other  men  of  note,  have 
ufually  more  wives  than  the  common  fort, 
fome  keeping  30  at  the  fame  time,  befides 
perhaps  as  many  concubines,  which  are 
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kept  in  a  lower  degree  tjian  the  wives* 
for  the  hufband  mud  lie  at  night  with  one 
of  thefe,  or  more  if  he  pleafes,  and  referves 
the  concubines  to  divert  him  in  the  day. 

Thefe  women  do  not  live  all  together 
with  the  hufband,  whether  king,  or  other 
great  man,  but  are  difpers’d  up  and  down 
the  country,  in  villages  where  they  keep 
their  cattle*,  that  fo  he  may  have  the  .com¬ 
pany  of  fome  of  them,  whereloever  his  bu- 
finefs  or  pleafure  calls  him. 

One  among  the  king’s  wives  is  generally 
chief  above  the  red,  whom  he  puts  the 
greated  value  upon*  but  if  his  mind  alters, 
and  he  grows  weary  of  her,  die  is  lent  away 
to  fome  other  place,  with  fuch  (laves  as  par¬ 
ticularly  belong  to  her,  and  is  allow’d  cer¬ 
tain  lands,  which  are  till’d  for  her  main¬ 
tenance*,  and  then  he  chufes  another  chief 
wife  out  of  his  feraglio. 

Birth  of  Children. 

THE  Black  women  being,  as  has  been  Eafychild- 
faid,  of  a  robud  conditution,  bring  forth  bearing, 
their  children  with  very  little  pain,  efpe- 
cially  the  common  fort  of  them*,  who,  as 
foon  as  deliver’d,  carry  the  infant  themfelves 
to  the  next  river,  or  other  water,  and  wafh 
it.  This  done,  they  wrap  it  up  in  a  piece  Nurfing, 
of  blanker,  or  cloth,  and  tie  it  to  their 
back  with  a  cloth  made  fad  under  the 
arm-pits,  leaving  the  child’s  legs  hanging 
out  under  their  arms;  and  thus  go  up  and 
down  from  one  place  to  another,  or  do  the 
bufinefs  of  the  houfe.  At  night,  they  lay 
the  infant  by  them  on  a  mat,  or  cloth,  for 
they  know  nothing  of  cradles,  or  clouts.  I 
have  admir’d  the  quietnefs  of  the  poor  babes, 
fo  carry’d  about  at  their  mothers  backs,  or 
tolfed  as  they  are  at  any  hard  labour  in  the 
houfe ;  and  how  freely  they  fuck  the  breads, 
which  are  always  full  of  milk,  over  their 
mother’s  fhoulders,  and  deep  foundly  in 
that  odd  podure. 

In  the  morning,  the  mother  wadies  the 
infant  with  frefh  water,  and  rubs  it  with 
palm-oil,  and  condantly  fuckles  it  till  able 
to  go,  and  then  turns  it  loofe  to  play  and 
move  about  as  it  thinks  fit,  very  little  re¬ 
garding  what  becomes  of  it,  though  always 
very  careful  and  tender  when  fucking.  It 
is  plealant  enough  fometimes  to  fee  a  parcel 
of  fuch  little  boys  and  girls,  dark  naked, 
playing  together,  and  creeping  on  all  four 
about  "the  village,  or  in  the  market-places, 
with  each  of  them  a  fmall  net,  made  of 
the  bark  of  a  tree,  about  their  neck,  full 
of  Grigri,  that  is,  charms,  which  they  fancy 
preferve  them  from  miichances,  as  (hall  be 
farther  (hown  hereafter. 

The  wives  of  the  better  fort  of  men  be-  Flat  nofes, 
ing  put  to  no  fuch  hard  labour  as  the  meaner,  why. 
it  has  been  obferved,  that  their  children  have 
not  generally  fuch  flat  nofes  as  the  others; 
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whence  it  may  be  inferr’d  that  the  nofes  of 
thefe'  poor  infants  are  flatten’d  by  being  fo 
Jong  carried  about  on  their  mother’s  backs, 
becaufe  they  muft  be  continually  beating  on 
them,  when  the  motion  of  their  arms  or  bo¬ 
dies  is  any  thing  violent ;  efpecially  when 
they  are  beating  or  pounding  their  millet 
every  morning,  which  is  the  conftant  talk 
of  the  women  of  inferior  rank. 

It  is  the  cuftom  of  the  Blacks  not  to  lie 
with  a  woman  from  the  time  fhe  appears 
to  be  quick  with  child,  till  fhe  is  deliver’d 
and  the  child  wean’d,  believing  it  would  be 
the  death  of  the  infant;  and  this  I  fuppofe 
to  be  the  more  regularly  practis’d,  becaufe 
of  the  number  of  wives  and  concubines  they 
have  of  their  own  ;  befides  their  daily  run¬ 
ning  aftray  among  thofe  of  their  neighbours, 
notwithftanding  the  great  danger  they  run 
in  fo  doing:  fuch  is  their  natural  inclination 
to  venery. 

The  only  ceremony  they  obferve  in  gi¬ 
ving  names  to  their  children,  is  to  invite 
five  or  fix  perfons,  to  be  as  it  were  witneffes 
of  the  faid  name  impos’d.  The  names  for 
boys  are  commonly  Omer ,  Guiab ,  Mallei , 
Dimby ,  (A c.  and  for  girls,  Alimata ,  Fatima- 
ta ,  Comb  a.  Comegain ,  IVarfel ,  Hengay ,  (Ac. 
moft  of  which  are  Mahometan  names,  ufed 
by  the  followers  of  the  Alcoran. 

\ Their  houfes 

AR  E  commonly  built  round  like  pavi¬ 
lions,  made  of  large  twilled  dry  reeds, 
dole  bound  together,  inclos’d  with  walls  five 
or  fix  feet  high,  of  a  red  glutinous  clay. 
Each  houfe  confifts  of  five  or  fix  fuch  rooms 
or  com  bets,  as  they  call  them,  Handing  to¬ 
gether  within  the  fame  inclofure.  The  tops 
are  thatch’d  with  twilled  flraw  of  Indian 
wheat  or  millet,  done  very  artificially,  and 
fo  as  to  be  proof  againft  any  weather.  Each 
of  thefe  combets  or  rooms  is  defign’d  for  a 
peculiar  ufe,  as  a  ftorehoule,  a  kitchen,  a 
bed-chamber,  (Ac.  all  joining  to  one  ano¬ 
ther,  with  proper  pafiages  for  communica¬ 
tion. 

The  Foules  are  the  moft  curious  builders  of 
thefe  combets  or  huts  among  all  the  Blacks , 
making  them  the  moft  folid  and  neat,  of  a 
white  glutinous  clay,  mix’d  with  ox’s  hair. 
Their  roofs  are  alfo  of  a  better  fort,  and 
more  durable. 

In  fome  places  along  the  road,  which 
leads  from  Rio  Frefco ,  or  Ruffe o ,  to  Byhurt , 
the  combets  are  for  the  moft  part  made  of 
ftraw,  with  a  little  door  like  the  mouth  of 
an  oven,  through  which  they  muft  creep  in 
or  out  on  all  four,  as  has  been  mention’d 
before.  It  is  plain  that  thefe  people  took 
this  way  of  building  from  the  Arabs  their 
neighbours,  as  you  will  readily  conclude 
from  what  I  fhall  fay  hereafter  of  that  na- 
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uon’s  Adouars  or  barracks.  Is  they  have  imi-  Bareot 
tated  them  in  many  other  particulars,  viz. 
in  their  eating,  habit,  ceremonies,  (Ac.  whidh 
the  reader  may  compare  as  they  occur  in 
their  proper  places. 

There  are  no  fortify’d  or  wall’d  towns  inNo  tov  r,r 
the  country  of  the  Jalofes,  but  only  abun-  but  villa- 
dance  of  large  wretched  villages  and  ham-  ges. 
lets, confiding  of  two  or  three  hundred  round 
combets  or  cottages,  built  a! moft  in  a  heap 
or  clufter,  leaving  only  little  narrow  pafiages 
or  ways  betwixt  them,  with  fome  plantane-- 
trees  to  each  manfion  ;  fo  that  it  is  very 
troublefome  walking  through  thofe  narrow 
crooked  alleys  in  the  rainy  feafon,  the  wa¬ 
ter  running  down  from  the  tops  of  the 
houres  on  the  people,  as  they  pais  along. 

Rio  Frefco,  or  Ruffe 0,  is  fuch  a  town,  o~ 
pen  on  all  fides,  looking  at  a  diftance  like  a 
camp,  as  appears  in  the  cut. 

In  the  country  of  the  Foules  where  there  villages 
are  abundance  of  lions  and  tygers,  the  vil-  inclos’d, 
lages  are  within  an  inclofure  made  of  Bur- 
Reeds,  to  fecure  them  from  thofe  ravenous 
creatures,  who  would  otherwife  be  very 
troublefome  to  them. 

The  town  of  Camelinga ,  or  Conde ,  the  re-  Camelin- 
fidence  of  the  kings  of  that  name,  is  notSat0VVn- 
much  bigger  than  Rufifco,  nor  does  it  differ 
in  form,  being  all  of  a  heap. 

That  of  Kayor  contains  about  three  hun-  Kayor. 
dred  houfes,  befides  the  king’s  manfion  or 
palace,  which  differs  not  from  all  the  reft, 
in  any  other  particular  but  that  it  is  much 
larger,  and  has  a  conftant  guard  kept  about 
it ;  as  alfo  that  there  are  fome  combets  or 
hovels  built  with  clap- boards,  or  fmall  trunks 
of  trees  join’d  clofe  together,  about  eighteen 
or  twenty  feet  high,  and  the  tops  cover’d 
with  reeds  twifted  ;  but  the  doors  are  very 
low  and  narrow.  Juft  before  the  firft  in-palace. 
clofure  of  this  palace  is  a  fpacious  field,  to 
manage  the  king’s  hoi  fes,  though  they  are 
not  many  in  number.  Without,  by  the  fide 
of  the  palace,  are  the  combets  of  the  per¬ 
fons  of  note ;  and  from  it  runs  a  large  a- 
venue,  planted  with  calabafh  or  gourd-trees. 

On  the  fides  of  this  avenue  are  the  houfes  of 
the  king’s  officers,  rang’d  in  fuch  order,  that 
thofe  of  the  prime  officers  are  neareft  to  the 
palace.  Within  it  there  are  feveral  other 
inclofures  to  pafs  through  before  we  come 
to  the  king’s  own  combets  or  apartment ; 
but  very  few  dare  go  fo  far  in  without  fpe- 
cial  leave. 

The  king’s  wives  have  each  of  them  their 
feveral  combets  within  the  palace,  with 
five  or  fix  flaves  a-piece  to  wait  on  them. 

The  Blacks  in  general  have  little  or  no  Furniture, 
furniture  or  houfhold  fluff  in  their  houfes ; 
and  in  reality,  nothing  is  to  be  feen  there 
but  pots,  nets,  (hovels,  axes,  kettles,  bowls, 
weapons,  and  mats,  none  of  them  ufing 
beds,  tables,  or  chairs ;  and  therefore  the 
L  mats 
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Earbot.  mats  are  for  them  to  lie  or  fit  on.  The  bet- 
^  ter  fort  ]1;lve  their  mats  on  an  EJtrado ,  which 
is  only  an  end  ol  the  room  railed  a  little, 
perhaps  three  or  four  inches  above  the  reft 
of  the  tloor.  There  they  fpread  line  mats, 
and  iome  a  fheet  to  lie  on  at  light,  with¬ 
out  any  other  pillow  or  boulfter  lor  their 
heads,  but  their  own  arm,  or  a  fmall  piece 
of  wood  or  ftone  ;  nor  any  blankets  to  co¬ 
ver  them.  Thus  we  read  that  Jacob  took 
his  reft  at  night,  when  he  was  travelling  to 
Padan  Aram,  Gcnefts  c.xxviii.  ver.  1 1. 

' Their  Profeflions  and  Imployments. 

THOUGH  I  have  already  in  general 
reprefented  them  as  very  lazy  and 
flothful,  yet  there  are  lome  more  induftri- 
The  men.  ous  than  others.  Of  thefe,  one  part  addibt 
themfelves  to  military  imployments,  and 
follow  the  wars,  which  is  the  nioft  honour¬ 
able  profeflion ;  others  to  hufbandry,  the 
next  in  efteem  ;  others  are  blackfmiths  ;  o- 
thers  potters;  others  builders,  weavers, 
near  the  fea  many  are  h (her men  •,  fome  take 
to  fpinning,  and  others  to  drelTing  of  lea¬ 
ther.  Many  are  bred  to  look  after  cattle 
and  horfes ;  fome  to  follow  the  bufinefs  of 
brokers  about  the  country,  for  the  benefit  of 
trade ;  others  are  fhoemakers,  fiddlers,  or 
Grigri- makers,  that  is,  conjurers  to  impofe 
upon  the  fuperftitious  multitude.  To  all 
thefe  profeflions  the  fathers  bring  up  their 
The  wo  ^ons  *  an^  mothers  teach  their  daughters 
men.  from  their  tender  years  to  fpin  cotton,  and 
to  weave  cloth  of  it,  or  elfe  mats  of  ftraw 
or  rufhes.  When  thefe  girls  are  grown  up, 
they  muft  help  their  mothers  in  their  hou- 
fliold  affairs,  viz.  to  clean  the  corn  or  mil¬ 
let,  to  pound  rice,  to  bake  bread,  to  fetch 
water  from  the  brooks,  fprings  or  rivers,  to 
drefs  their  meat,  and  particularly  to  keep  a 
lire  all  the  night  in  the  combets,  where  the 
family  lies  all  together  in  a  round,  with 
their  leet  ftretch’d  out  to  the  fire,  which 
they  reckon  extraordinary  wholefome,  pre¬ 
tending  that  the  heat  of  the  fire  draws  out 
all  the  moifture  they  gather  during  the  whole 
day,  becaufe  for  the  moft  part  they  go  bare¬ 
foot.  None  but  themfelves  are  able  to  in- 
dure  the  clofe  confinement  to  fuch  a  narrow 
place,  with  fuch  an  intolerable  heat  and 
fmoke  as  comes  from  the  fire,  which  keeps 
them  in  a  continual  lweat ;  but  ufe  is  a  fe- 
cond  nature. 

Their  weapons  and  armies ,  horfes  and 
furniture. 

/“1-'  HEY  have  the  art  of  making  feveral 
_L  forts  of  weapons,  each  nation  having 
fome  peculiar  to  icfelf. 

Poifon’d  The  Jalofes  ufe  bows  and  poifon’d  arrows, 
arrows,  made  of  a  reed,  the  wounds  whereof  are 
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mortal,  if  not  fear’d  immediately  with  a  red- 
hot  iron  ;  but  if  they  penetrate  deep  into  the 
body,  it  is  Icarce  poflible  to  draw  them  out, 
becaufe  of  the  intolerable  pain  it  caufes,  the 
heads  of  the  arrows  being  bearded,  which 
tear  the  flefh  in  a  miferable  manner. 

The  bows  are  made  of  a  cane  or  reed;  b0WS(, 
refembling  the  bamboos  of  the  Eaji- Indies, 
and  the  firing  of  the  bow  is  alfo  another  fort 
of  reed,  very  curioufly  cut  and  fitted  to  that 
ufe.  Thefe  people  are  lo  dextrous  at  their 
bows  and  arrows,  that  they  will  hit  a  mark, 
no  larger  than  a  crown  piece,  at  fifty  yards 
dillance.  The  quiver  is  made  to  hold  fifty 
of  thefe  poifon’d  arrows. 

Befides  the  bow  and  arrows,  they  ufe  a  Swords, 
fort  of  crooked  fword,  much  like  a  Turkijh 
feymitar,  the  fcabbard  whereof  is  all  cover’d 
with  a  thin  copper  plate.  Another  weapon 
is  a  very  fharp  pointed  fpear,  between  theSpears> 
fize  of  a  pike  and  a  pertuifan,  which  they 
handle  very  dextroufly.  In  war  they  carry 
a  large  round  buckler  or  target,  made  ofxargets. 
the  Ikin  of  a  beaft  they  call  Danfa,  like  a 
little  cow,  being  extraordinary  hard.  Others 
are  made  of  ox-hides.  Befides  all  this,  they 
carry  an  Ajjagaia  or  javelin,  and  two  fmall 
darts,  which  they  call  Syncheria ;  each  ofj)artJi 
which  is  faften’d  to  a  long  firing  or  cord  by 
the  middle  of  the  ftaff,  which  lerves  to  re¬ 
cover  and  bring  them  back,  when  they  have 
darted  at  any  perfon  or  thing,  at  which  they 
are  extraordinary  abtive  and  dextrous. 

The  AJfagaia  or  javelin,  is  a  fort  of  long  AfTagaia’s.' 
and  heavy  dart,  the  head  whereof  is  arm’d 
with  four  large  points,  and  feveral  hooks, 
fo  that  the  w'ounds  it  makes  muft  be  defpe- 
rate.  They  can  dart  them  and  hit  at  a  great 
dillance,  and  very  feldom  go  abroad  with¬ 
out  one  in  their  hand. 

Befides  all  thefe,  fome  of  them  wear  a  Great 
Moorifj  knife,  about  half  a  yard  long  and  knife; 
two  inches  broad  in  the  blade ;  all  which 
weapons  are  fo  order’d  about  them  in  war, 
that  their  arms  and  hands  are  at  liberty  to 
handle  them  effeblually  and  fight  refolutely. 

Their  armies  are  compos’d  of  horfe  and  Horfe  and 
foot.  The  troopers  generally  have  all  thel°°t» 
aforefaid  weapons ;  the  foot,  a  bow'  and 
quiver,  a  javelin,  and  an  European  cutlace. 

They  commonly  buy  horfes  of  the  Moors  of 
Genehoa  their  neighbours,  which,  tho’  fmall, 
are  extraordinary  mettlefome,  like  thofe  of  Horfes. 
Barbary.  Some  of  them  coft  ten  or  twelve 
flaves  a-piece,  or  about  an  hundred  pounds 
flerling.  One  Catherine  of  Rufifco,  of  whom  I 
fhall  fpeak  hereafter,  had  a  horfe  when  I  was 
there, which  fhe  valu’d  at  fourteen  flaves,  and 
afterwards  prefented  him  to  the  kingofKbjw*. 

They  ride  their  herfes  wonderful  fwift.  I  Ryjng 
once  faw  the  old  Conde ,  viceroy  of  Kaycr, 
then  feventy  years  of  age,  riding  a  little  ifar- 
bary  horfe  on  the  ftrand,  near  the  cape,  as 
fall  as  poffibly  his  legs  could  carry  him, 
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darting  his  AJfagaia  a  good  way  before  him, 
and  catching  it  again  with  the  feme  hand  ; 
or  if  it  happen’d  to  fall  to  the  ground,  he 
would  take  it  up  dcxtroufly,  without  lofing 
his  ftirrops,  or  abating  of  his  fpeed.  I  have 
been  told  of  fome  troopers,  who  can  ride 
full  fpeed,  (landing  upright  on  the  feddle, 
and  turn  about,  or  fit  down  and  (land  up 
again,  or  leap  down  from  the  feddle,  only 
keeping  one  hand  upon  it,  and  mount  again 
in  the  feme  manner.  Others  on  a  full  fpeed 
will  take  up  from  the  ground,  a  (mall  (lone 
thrown  at  them  in  their  career,  with  many 
other  furprizing  feats  of  activity. 

If  we  may  believe  the  Blacks ,  they  in¬ 
chant,  or  bewitch  their  horles,  juft  at  the 
time  of  ingaging,  to  render  them  the  bolder 
and  fwifter. 

Bridles  Their  bridles  are  commonly  fent  from 
and  fpurs.  Europe  ;  but  fome  of  them  are  of  their  own 
making,  much  like  the  Englijh  bits.  The 
fpurs  are  wrought  out  of  the  feme  piece  of 
iron  as  the  ftirrop,  for  they  ride  barefooted 
themfelves,  and  never  (hoe  their  horfes. 
Saddles.  They  are  good  artifts  at  making  of  feddles 
and  curious  in  imbroidering  them  with  wor¬ 
ded  of  lev  era  1  colours,  after  their  fefhion  •, 
adorning  them  at  the  fame  time  with  abun¬ 
dance  of  Grigri  or  charms,  and  Cauris  or 
(hells ;  they  are  in  the  nature  of  our  pad- 
feddies. 

The  great  Brak  maintains  about  three 
thoufend  horie  ;  becaufe  he  can  purchafe 
horfes  ot  the  Moors  at  a  much  cheaper  rate 
Camels,  than  the  Jalofes ,  who  are  at  a  great  diftance 
from  them,  and  therefore  have  few  or  none 
to  ferve  in  the  war  •,  but  their  foot  are  very 
good  •,  and  fome  ride  on  camels,  whereof 
there  is  plenty  in  their  country. 

Some  of  their  foldiers  have  fire-arms, 
which  they  handle  pretty  well,  as  do  alfo 
the  Moors  of  Genehoa  ;  and  will  (hoot  well 
Pravifions.  at  a  mar^  ^rom  a  great  diftance.  When  the 
foldiers  go  to  war,  every  one  carries  a  little 
bag,  about  twelve  inches  long,  full  of  pro- 
vifions,  as  Cufcous ,  which  is  made  of  flower, 
and  the  like  •,  for  they  have  no  magazines 
provided  abroad  to  fubfift  their  armies. 

Drum.  It  is  a  great  honour  and  advantage  to 
carry  the  king’s  drum,  which  they  call  Lom- 
lambe. 

Short  ftir  troopers  ride  very  fhort  in  their  ftir¬ 

rops.  rops,  with  their  knees  rais’d  up,  after  the 
Eurkijh  manner. 

No  dlfcl  ^  armies  °f  thefe  people  are  rather  nu- 
pline.  merous  than  good.  They  obferve  no  order, 
or  martial  difeipline,  whether  they  march  in 
an  enemy’s  country,  or  give  battle,  which 
is  always  done  in  fome  open  plain.  The 
Guiriots  make  a  mighty  noile  with  their 
drums,  and  other  inftruments,  as  foon  as 
they  are  vdthin  an  arrow’s  flight  of  the  ene¬ 
my,  which  is  done  to  imbolden  them.  The 
foot  let  fly  their  arrows,  the  horfe  caft  their 
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darts,  and  then  handle  the  AjJagaiAs  or  Bardot. 
fpears,  and  thus  fighting  Without  any  order; 
and  the  combatants  being  almoft  all  over 
naked,  there  enfues  a  mighty  daughter  on 
both  fides :  for  they  are  generally  of  an  un¬ 
daunted  courage,  and  abhor  cowardife,  which 
is  infamous  among  them.  But  that  which  Prilbnerj 
chiefly  animates  them,  is  the  dread  they  have0*  war 
of  being  made  (laves,  that  being  the  fete  of  Jfvd* 
all  prifoners  of  war;  from  which  the  bed 
men  are  not  exempted,  when  it  fells  to  their 
lot  to  be  taken.  Another  incouragement 
they  have,  is,  the  confidence  they  place  in 
their  Grigri  or  charms,  which,  as  I  (hall  ob¬ 
ferve  hereafter,  they  firmly  believe  will  pre¬ 
serve  them  from  all  manner  of  evils,  and 
gain  them  all  forts  of  advantages ;  efpecially 
in  their  ingagements  with  the  other  Black 
nations :  for  as  to  the  a&ions  they  are  con¬ 
cern’d  in  againft  Europeans ,  who  ufe  muf- 
kets,  and  not  arrows,  they  are  fully  con¬ 
vinc’d  that  no  Grigri  can  divert  the  effed  of 
our  fire-arms,  which  they  call  Ponff. 

The  kings  of  Juala  and  of  Baool  have  yaa]a  arKj 
been  long  at  war  among  themfelves  about  Baool  at 
the  limits  of  their  dominions,  which  hasvvar* 
deftroy’d  great  numbers  of  their  fubjeds, 
without  coming  to  any  amicable  accommo¬ 
dation,  the  king  of  Baool  being  dill  unrea- 
fonable  in  his  demands. 

It  is  reported  of  the  king  of  Baool ,  that 
when  he  holds  a  council  to  deliberate  about 
making  war  upon  (ome  other  prince,  it  is 
done  in  fome  clofe  wood,  the  neared  to  his 
refidence.  There  he  caufes  a  hole,  about 
three  feet  deep  to  be  dug,  about  which  his 
privy-counfellors  fit,  with  their  heads  bow¬ 
ing  towards  the  bottom  of  it ;  and  when  the 
council  is  difmifs’d,  the  hole  is  fill’d  up 
again,  to  denote,  that  they  are  to  keep  the 
refolutions  taken  there  very  lecret,  as  if  they 
were  buried  ;  which  if  they  do  not,  they 
are  look’d  upon  as  guilty  of  high  treafon. 

The  counfellors  in  this  point  are  lo  juft  and 
difcreet,  that  their  refolutions  are  never 
known  but  by  the  execution. 

Husbandry. 

THE  kings  being  abfolute  lords  of  all/Mlland 
the  lands,  as  in  the  Eurkijh  dominions,  the  king’s, 
every  private  perfon  is  obliged  to  make  ap¬ 
plication  to  them,  or  their  Alcaides ,  in 
places  remote  from  him,  to  mark  out  the 
portion  of  land  he  is  to  till  and  fow  for  the 
fupport  of  his  family.  When  this  is  granted, 
according  to  the  number  of  perfons  in  the 
family,  the  head  of  it  takes  along  with  him 
four  or  five  others,  and  fets  fire  to  the  weeds 
and  bufhes  that  are  upon  the  faid  land  or 
field,  which  they  call  Cougan  or  Cougar. 

After  the  fire  has  clear’d  it,  they  till  or  dig  Manner  of 
the  ground  with  an  iron  tool,  made  in  the  tilling, 
fhape  of  a  fhoemaker’s  knife,  fix’d  at  the 

end 
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Bar eot.  end  of  a  fmall  ftaff,  about  twelve  feet  long. 

Others  make  ufe  of  a  fort  of  round  iron 
fpade  or  {hovel,  having  a  wooden  handle. 
With  thele  tools  they  dig  up  the  earth,  not 
above  four  inches  in  depth,  and  turn  up  the 
mould,  with  the  afhes  of  the  reeds  they  have 
burnt,  and  fo  let  it  lie  for  fome  days.  Du¬ 
ring  the  time  the  work  lafts,  they  are  never 
without  a  pipe  in  their  mouth,  and  conti¬ 
nually  talking  to  one  another  •,  fo  that  they 
do  not  advance  much  in  a  day,  being  very 
averfe  to  hard  labour. 

Sowing.  The  proper  time  for  fowing  is  about 
the  end  of  June,  when  the  rains  decline. 
To  fow  miller,  they  make  little  holes,  kneel¬ 
ing  with  one  knee  on  the  ground,  into  which 
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they  put  three  or  four  grains  together,  as 
we  do  with  peafe  in  England.  Others  draw 
little  ftrait  furrows,  into  which  they  throw 
the  millet,  and  cover  it  with  a  little  mould  •, 
but  the  firft  way  is  the  rnoff  common,  be- 
caufe  the  corn  being  fo  bury’d  deep,  is  the 
better  preferv’d  from  the  hungry  fmall  birds, 
whereof  there  are  here  incredible  numbers, 
and  often  pick  up  the  corn,  juft  as  it  begins 
to  fhoot  out  above  the  ground,  which  is 
more  eafily  done  out  of  the  furrows. 

The  feed-time  is  alfo  a  time  of  feafting  seed  time 
one  another,  much  after  the  manner  of  the  and  har- 
Blacks  on  the  gold-coaft,  to  which  I  refer  vcft- 
the  reader.  Such  is  the  fertility  of  the  foil, 
that  their  harveft  for  millet  is  in  September. 


CHAP.  IV. 

An  account  of  the  grain  call'd  millet ;  how  they  gather  and  keep  it.  Of  the  me¬ 
chanic  ks,  as  weavers ,  potters ,  fijhermen ,  blackjmiths  and  J’adlers.  Of  trade 
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Millet. 

Shape  of  /-T-V  HE  foil  being  fo  extraordinary  fertile, 
the  grain.  X  as  has  been  faid,  the  millet  very  foon 
fprouts  out  in  a  ftrait  reed  with  many  leaves; 
bringing  forth,  in  lefs  than  two  months, 
ears  of  twelve  inches  in  length,  looking  at  a 
diftance  much  like  the  heads  of  bull-rufhes. 
The  grain  is  rather  longifh  than  round,  much 
like  the  coriander-feed. 

How  pre-  Whilft  the  ears  are  growing  up  to  matu- 
ferved.  rity5  t|iey  caufe  t]ie  Qougan  or  field  to  be 
guarded  by  their  boys  and  girls,  or  {laves, 
to  drive  away  the  mighty  fwarms  of  fmall 
birds,  which,  as  has  been  obferv’d,  do  pefter 
the  country,  and  without  that  care  would 
devour  all  the  grain  ;  as  alfo  to  prevent  its 
being  ftolen. 

Harveft.  When  the  harveft-time  is  come,  they  cut 
the  corn  with  an  iron  tool,  like  a  little  bill, 
or  hook,  call’d  Sarpe ,  which  is  fold  them 
by  the  French.  Then  they  let  it  lie  a  month 
on  the  ground  to  dry,  and  then  bind  it  up 
in  fheaves,  and  lo  houfe  it  under  huts  made 
for  that  purpofe,  or  elle  lay  it  up  in  ftacks, 
which  they  cover  with  ftraw  or  reed,  to  keep 
it  dry;  inclofing  the  ftacks  with  thorns  or 
boughs  of  palm-trees,  to  prevent  its  being 
peck’d  by  their  hens  and  poultry,  which  are 
Very  numerous. 

Tithe  the  When  they  are  to  ufe  it,  the  threfhing  is 
king’s-  in  the  fame  manner  as  is  practis’d  in  England 
for  wheat ;  after  paying  the  tithe  to  the 
king,  or  his  colledtors,  for  the  ground-rent. 
Thole  who  have  more  millet  than  will  ferve 
their  family,  may  fell  it  to  whom  they  pleafe; 
but  this  feldom  happens,  for  no  care  being 
fufEcient  to  prevent  the  birds  making  wafte 
.  2 


in  their  fields,  or  the  thieves  from  ftealing, 
and  they  being  themfelves  naturally  carelefs 
and  lazy  at  harveft-time,  it  very  often  hap¬ 
pens  that  what  harveft  they  have  got  in,  falls 
fhort  to  maintain  them  the  year  about:  fo 
that  they  are  forced  to  feed  on  fome  forts  of 
infipid  black  roots,  which  they  dry  for  the 
better  keeping  of  them.  One  of  thefe  forts 
is  call’d  Gemot. 

Their  doth  and  negligence  in  looking  well  Indian 
after  their  corn,  fometimes  occafions  a  fa-  wheat  and 
mine  among  them,  as  has  been  obferv’d  be-  nce* 
fore.  Yet,  befides  the  miller,  they  fow 
Maiz  or  Indian  wheat;  as  alfo  rice  in  fome 
places :  but  the  quantity  is  very  inconfidera- 
ble,  notwithftanding  it  was  plentilul  among 
them  in  former  times. 

Before  I  enter  upon  their  mechanicks,  I  Good 
muft  take  notice,  that  the  Blacks  about  the  markf- 
river  Gambia  and  Senega ,  and  Cabo  Verde ,  men* 
are  nice  {hooters  and  hunters;  though  mod 
of  them  ufe  only  bows  and  arrows,  with  which 
they  dexteroufiy  kill  ftags,  hares,  Pintada 
hens,  partridges,  and  any  other  fort  of  game. 

Thofe  who  live  far  up  the  inland  are  not  fo 
expert  at  this  exercife,  nor  do  they  fo  much 
delight  in  it, 

The  weavers 

RE  the  moft  numerous  among  the  me-  Their 
chanicks,  and  would  make  very  good  doth, 
cloth  had  they  large  looms;  but  they  wholly 
apply  themfelves  to  weaving  of  a  narrow, 
thick,  ftriped  cotton  cloth,  feven  or  eight 
fingers  broad,  and  about  two  ells  and  a  half 
long,  in  fmall  portable  looms,  made  for 
that  purpofe.  They  afterwards  ftitch 

together 
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together  fix,  feven  or  eight  of  thofe  narrow 
flips  to  make  a  cloth  or  Panho,  as  they  have 
learned  to  call  it  from  the  Portuguefes. 

Women  The  women  and  their  daughters  drefs  the 
fpin  and  cotton,  then  fpin  and  dye  it  in  indigo,  for 
their  flriped  cloths.  This  colour  is  extracted 
from  the  juicy  leaves  of  a  bufh  they  call 
’Pinto,  fomewhat  refembling  wall-rue*  They 
gather  thefe  leaves  early  in  the  morning,  be¬ 
fore  the  dew  of  the  night  falls  off,  and  then 
bruife  or  pound  them  in  large  deep  wooden 
Blue  dye.  mortars.  When  fufficiently  beaten,  they 
make  rolls  or  balls  of  the  mafs  fo  bruifed  to- 
ther,  as  big  as  their  fids,  and  expofe  them 
to  the  fun  for  fome  days  to  dry.  Then  they 
pound  it  again,  and  put  it  into  a  pot,  which 
has  a  hole  in  the  bottom,  and  is  fill’d  up 
with  a  quantity  of  afhes  made  of  the  wood 
of  the  fame  tree,  and  this  fet  within  another 
pot,  I  hen  for  fome  time  they  pour  clear 
fpring  water  over  the  afhes,  which  by  de¬ 
grees  penetrates  quite  through  into  the  under 
pot;  and  this  being  repeated  as  often  as  is 
thought  requifite,  they  fet  the  under  pot  for 
ten  days  in  the  fun,  which  thickens  the  li¬ 
quor  in  it,  like  cream,  the  top  whereof  they 
take  off  gently,  and  with  it  dye  as  with  in¬ 
digo.  1  he  grofs  matter  that  remains  in  the 
pot,  they  throw  away. 

Another  Some  fay,  they  make  another  blue  of 
fort.  forrel-roots,  boiled  with  the  white  lap  of 
the  Pinto  tree. 

Vulgar  ^  >s  to  be  obferv’d,  that,  tho’  all  the 
error.  cloths  barter’d  in  this  part  of  Nigritia  or  the 
country  of  the  Blacks ,  are  by  mod  Europeans 
call’d  Cabo  V erde  cloths,  that  is  an  improper 
denomination,  they  being  wove  in  feveral 
places  all  about  the  country,  from  Cabo 
Verde  to  Gambia  river,  and  fold  at  different 
and  didant  markets. 

Phe  potters 

t?tenfils  "p  Repare  their  clay  much  after  the  fame 
made  of  J[  manner  as  ours  do;  but  their  clay  is 
c  ay‘  much  better,  as  are  their  moulds,  or  elfe  they 
bake  or  burn  it  longer  in  their  kilns  or 
ovens;  for  their  pots  will  boil  fifh  or  flefli 
much  quicker  than  any  of  ours  upon  an  equal 
fire,  and  are  not  fo  apt  to  break  or  crack. 
They  make  no  other  utenfils  of  their  clay 
but  pots,  pipkins,  jars  of  feveral  fizes,  and 
tobacco-pipe  heads  or  bowls. 

The  pots  ferve  them  indead  of  kettles  to 
boil  fifh  or  flefh,  and  to  keep  their  palm- 
wine  and  oil;  and  the  jars  to  keep  their 
drinking  water;  for  they  make  no  difhes  or 
platters  of  earthen-ware;  but  only  large 
wooden  bowls  to  wafh  their  hands  in,  or 
cleanfe  themfelves.  The  tobacco-pipe  heads 
they  make  of  that  clay,  are  pretty  big;  in¬ 
to  which  they  dick  a  longer,  or  a  ihorter 
wooden  pipe,  as  every  one  fancies,  and  fo 
fmoke  their  tobacco. 

Vol.  V. 


North-Guinea. 

Phe  fijhermen 


Ba  rjsot. 


ARE  indifferent  numerous  at  Rufifco  or 
Rio  Frefco ,  and  other  places  along  the 
coad,  and  th c  Senega  river.  Thofe  who  ply  Their 
fifhing  in  the  lea,  go  out  fometimes  three  b°ats* 
hands  in  an  Almadie  or  canoo,  carrying  two 
fmall  niads,  with  each  of  them  two  little 
fails,  and  fometimes  three,  in  imitation  of 
great  fhips,  with  main-fails,  top-fails,  and 
top-gallant-lails.  In  thefe  canoos  they  will 
launch  three,  four,  and  five  leagues  to  fea, 
if  the  weather  be  not  very  boiderous. 

They  generally  fet  out  in  the  morning 
with  the  land-breeze,  and  having  done  their 
fifhery,  return  at  noon  with  the  fea-breeze: 
or  if  the  wind  fails  them,  and  it  proves  very  How  they 
calm,  they  row  for  it,  with  a  fort  of  fliort,  row. 
pointed,  flat  fhovels,  one  on  each  fide;  and 
that  fo  fwiftly,  that  the  belt  pinnace,  tho’ 
ever  fo  well  mann’d,  will  find  it  a  hard 
talk  to  overtake  them. 

Thefe  Almadie s  or  canoos  are  generally  Almadiea 
about  thirty  feet  long,  and  eighteen  or or  canoos; 
twenty  inches  broad,  all  of  one  intire  piece, 
being  the  hollow’d  trunk  of  a  large  foft  tree, 
and  will  carry  ten  or  twelve  men,  but  are 
very  fubjedl  to  overfet  when  the  water  is 
rough,  or  they  croud  too  much  fail;  which 
is  no  great  trouble  to  them,  for  the  Blacks 
are  fuch  expert  and  ablefwimmers,  that  they 
foon  fet  them  upright  again,  tho’  out  at  fea; 
then  lade  out  the  water,  and  flipping  in, 
nimbly,  perform  their  little  voyage. 

I  fhall  have  occafion  in  the  fequel  of  this 
defcription  of  Guinea  and  the  Lower  Adthi- 
opia,  to  give  a  farther  account  of  thefe  canoos 
ufed  by  the  Blacks  whether  great  or  fmall, 
and  the  manner  of  making  them  all  of  one 
piece  of  timber ;  and  therefore  at  prefent  will 
only  add  fome  few  remarks,  concerning  this 
fort  of  vefiels,  and  fhew  that  they  have  been 
an  invention  of  a  very  antient  date,  and  com¬ 
mon  to  almoft  all  nations  of  the  knowm 
world,  who  being  under  a  neceflity  of  crof- 
fing  over  rivers  or  lakes,  before  the  building 
either  of  fhips  or  boats  was  found  out,  firfb 
bound  together  reeds  or  canes,  by  which  they 
made  a  fhift  to  waft  themfelves  over.  Others 
made  rafts  or  floats  of  woods,  and  others  de-  Afntiquity 
vifed  the  boat  made  of  one  intire  tree,  and  °  canoo3‘r 
call’d  a  canoo,  which  was  ufed  by  the  Gauls 
upon  the  river  Rhofne ,  when  they  afiifted 
Hannibal  in  paffing  over  his  army  upon  his 
expedition  into  Italy,  as  Livy  obferves.  .  Fo* 
lydore  Virgil  affigns  the  invention  of  canoos  to 
the  Germans  inhabiting  about  the  Danube ; 
and  this  fort  of  hollow  trees  St.  Ifidore  calls 
Car  ales. 

The  Britons  had  boats  made  of  willow- oJ- 
twigs,  and  covered  on  the  outfide  with  bul-  and 
locks  hides,  as  had  alfo  the  Venetians.  The  hides. 
Germans  had  the  fame,  and  in  St.  Ifid ore's 
M  days 
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A  Defcription 

clays  committed  many  robberies  in  them. 
Moft  certain  it  is,  that  the  Indians  oi  Ame¬ 
rica  had  no  communication  with  any  of  thele 
nations,  and  yet  from  Forbijher! sftraights  to 
the  ftraights  of  Magellan,  firys  Sir  JTalter^ 
Raleigh ,  in  his  difeourfe  of  the  invention  of 
(hipping,  p.  6.  thole  boats,  that  is,  the  ca- 
noos,  are  found,  and  in  fome  parts  of  fuch  a 
length,  that  he  Iras  ieenfome  carry  ing  20  oars 
on  a  fide;  which  I  have  feen  alio  nryfelf  in 
Guiana  about  Cayenne ,  and  are  by  the  Indians 
there  call’d  Piraguas:  and  no  fewer  are  daily 
feen  along  the  gold  and  the  Have  coafts  of 
Guinea ,  as  will  appear  in  the  progrefs  of  this 
work.'  All  nations,  how  remote ^  foever, 
being  rational  creatures,  and  having  the 
fame  ftrength  of  imagination,  have  invented 
the  fame  things  for  neceffary  ufe,  according 
to  the  means  and  materials  nature  lurnifhes 
them  with;  and  it  is  likely  that  all  the  na¬ 
tions  of  Africa  had  the  fame  notions  as  thofe 
in  other  parts  of  the  univerfe  to  prompt 
them  to  find  out  the  making  of  the  canoos 
they  ufe;  of  which  more  hereafter. 

They  fifh  for  the  moft  part  with  hooks 
and  lines,  or  elfe  with  a  fort  of  harping- irons, 
and  fome  with  nets  of  their  own  contriving; 
which,  as  well  as  the  lines,  are  made  of  the 
hairy  bark  of  a  tree,  fpun  into  thread.  Some 
alfo  filh  in  the  night,  holding  in  one  hand  a 
long  burning  piece  of  a  combuftible  fort  of 
wood,  which  gives  a  good  light,  and  in  the 
other  a  harping-iron,  with  which  they  ftrike 
the  fifh,  as  they  naturally  come  fwimming 
about  the  light,  upon  the  iurface  of  the  wa¬ 
ter  .  Others  there  are,  who  fhoot  at  the  fifh, 
with  arrows,  and  feldom  or  never  mifs. 

The  fea  hereabout  abounding  very  much 
in  feveral  forts  of  fifli,  both  large  and  final], 
and  particularly  an  immenfe  quantity  of  litle 
ones  like  pilchards,  it  is  rare  that  they  ever 
fail  of  taking  as  much  as  they  care  for.  If 
they  happen  to  fpy  any  very  great  fifh, 
which  does  not  ufe  to  bite  at  the  bait,  they 
are  fo  dexterous  at  the  harping-iron,  as  very 
feldom  to  fail  of  ftriking  it,  and  then  tow  it 
afhore  with  a  line  made  fall  to  the  ftern  of 
the  canoo. 

It  is  very  unaccountable  that  thefe  people, 
having  fuch  plenty  of  feveral  forts  of  large 
fifh,  will  not  drefs  it  whilft  frefh  and  fweet; 
but  let  it  lie  buried  in  the  fand,  along  the 
fhore;  efpecially  the  pilchards,  aslfuppofe, 
to  give  it  a  better  relifh,  or  elfe  that  it  may 
keep  the  longer.  In  fhort,  whether  this  be 
any  particular  fancy  of  theirs,  'or  that  the 
continual  violent  heat  immediately  corrupts 
it,  this  is  certain,  that  they  eat  none  but 
what  (links,  and  account  it  the  greater  dainty. 
To  inftance  fomewhat  more  particularly  as 
to  pilchards,  they  only  let  them  lie  fome 
days  buried  in  the  wet  brir.y  find  along  the 
fhore,  and  perhaps  it  may  be  on  account  of 
its  faltnefs ;  but  afterwards  dig  up  and  ex- 
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pofe  them  to  the  fun  for  fome  time,  to  dry; 
and  thus  lay  them  up  in  their  huts,  which 
are  all  the  day  like  ftoves:  and  thus  they 
daily  eat  and  fell  them  to  the  inland  Blacks , 
who  come  down  to  buy  them,  to  fupply  the 
country  markets.  I  have  feen  whole  cabbins, 
or  cottages,  full  of  thele  dry  pilchards  at 
Rufifco ;  and  the  fandy  downs  before  it  next 
the  fea  fo  ftored,  that  there  was  an  intolera¬ 
ble  ftench  about  the  place. 

They  rip  open  the  large  fifh,  much  as  we 
do  our  cod,  and  fo  cover  it  with  the  fait 
fand,  to  prevent  its  corrupting;  for  the  heat 
is  there  fo  violent  and  fcorchtng,  that  it  is 
impolfible  to  keep  any  fifh  whatloever  fweet, 
above  five  or  fix  hours. 

The  blackj'mlths 

HAVE  no  particular  houfe  or  fhop  tofet  Forge, 
up  their  forge,  but  work  any  where 
under  fome  large  green  tree,  two  or  three 
of  them  together,  with  each  of  them  a  pipe 
of  tobacco  in  his  mouth,  and  commonly  ei¬ 
ther  ftand  on  the  fide  of  the  forge,  or  fit 
prat  ing  by  ir,  fo  that  very  little  work  is  done 
in  a  day.  The  forge  is  but  indifferent  for  con¬ 
trivance;  the  bellows  ingenious  enough,  ei- Bellows, 
ther  between  two  boards,  or  fome  only  of 
(kins,  which  they  prefs  with  their  hands, 
like  a  blown  bladder.  The  anvil  is  final],  Anvil, 
and  fo  oddly  fet  on  the  ground,  that  at  every 
five  or  fix  ftrokes  of  the  hammer,  it  finks, 
and  they  muft  raife  it  again,  which  takes 
up  the  belt  part  of  their  time.  They  ufe  but 
one  fort  of  hammer,  and  have  the  art  of 
making  charcoal,  of  which  they  burn  very 
little  at  a  time  in  the  forge. 

They  have  no  grindftones,  properly  fo  No  grind- 
call’d,  to  turn  with  a  wheel  or  otherwise;  ftone. 
but  whet  or  fharpen  their  tools  on  fuch  large 
ftones  as  they  find  about,  or  with  little  ones, 
much  as  is  ufed  by  the  mowers  in  England  to 
their  feythes.  The  iron  bars  they  have  from 
the  fadtories,  and  can  make  knives,  fhackles 
for  fiaves,  gold  and  filver  bracelets,  and  o- 
thers  of  brafs  and  iron ;  knife-hafts,  hilts  for 
their  cu daces,  cafes  for  their  Grigrfs  or 
charms,  and  fheaths  and  fcabbards.  Their 
horfes  being  never  ihod,  there  are  no  farriers. 

The  fadlers 

WORK  indifferent  neatly,  and  make 
fiddles  of  all  fizes,  fcabbards,  bri¬ 
dles,  fandals,  fhields,  Grigri's ,  quivers,  and 
other  finall  things  for  their  ufe. 

Thofe  who  look  after  the  cattle,  drive ’em 
in  the  morning  to  the  pafture  grounds,  where 
they  wander  till  towards  night,  when  they 
drive  ’em  back  to  their  inclofures  of  reeds 
or  thorns,  to  fecure  them  from  the  ravenous 
wild  beafts ;  as  is  the  ancient  practice  of  both 
eaftern  and  weftern  Arabs . 

Of 
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Of  trade  in  general. 

THIS  is  the  employment  of  fome  of  thofe 
who  dwell  near  the  fea,  and  trade  with 
the  factories,  and  generally  they  are  the 
Seafon  for  chiefeft  among  the  Blacks.  The  proper  fea- 
trading.  fOQ  js  fi-om  October  till  May ;  for  the  reft  of 
the  year  they  muft  lie  ftill  at  home,  becaufe 
ot  the  continual  rains  and  foul  weather,  it 
being  then  impracticable  to  travel  either  by 
land  or  fea,  without  very  great  hardship  and 
danger. 

Inland  Befides  the  trade  with  the  Europeans  along 
trade.  the  coaft,  they  have  fome  traffick  up  the  in¬ 
land,  and  proper  fettled  markets,  but  very 
inconfiderable,  except  only  that  of  Camina  ; 
for  the  mod  they  carry  to  them  is  a  little 
cotton,  callico,  cloth  of  their  own  weaving, 
corn,  beans,  gourds,  palm-wine,  little  fpades 
or  fhovels,  and  fome  pieces  of  iron  half  a 
foot  long,  cut  off  the  bars.  However,  at 
fome  times  there  are  things  of  greater  value, 
as  gold  rings  and  ear-rings,  which  they  call 
Dougaret ,  but  the  whole  not  worth  thirty 
pounds  fterling. 

Barter,  They  barter  or  exchange  one  commodity 
what  for  another,  as  not  having  the  ufe  of  coin  or 

£00  s>  money.  Thus  for  iron  bars,  bugles,  little 

glais  baubles,  and  other  things  bought  at 
the  French  factories,  they  purchafe  elephants 
teeth,  dry  or  green  bullocks  hides,  calves, 
goats,  and  deer-fkins,  bees- wax,  civet,  am¬ 
bergris,  fait,  gold-duft,  oftrich  and  herons 
feathers,  tobacco,  gum  arabick,  cloths, 
millet,  cattle,  provifions,  &c. 

Markets.  The  market  of  Camina ,  as  has  been  faid, 
is  pretty  confiderable  at  fome  times  for  dry 
and  green  hides,  the  country  cloths,  and  all 
forts  of  fuch  provifions  as  thofe  parts  afford  •, 
but  the  beft  green  hides  and  flaves  are  to  be 
had  at  Ru/ifco  and  Porto  d*Ali ,  and  in  greater 
plenty.  At  Jamefil  and  Geroep  markets 
there  are  country  cloths,  tobacco,  flaves, 
horfes,  camels,  and  other  forts  of  cattle. 
The  market  of  Jamefil  is  kept  every  other 
fourth  day,  which  they  call  Gambayar ,  and 
there  is  the  Mia-garanda ,  or  collector  of  the 
king  ot  Baool ,  who  receives  his  cuftoms  and 
other  duties. 

Cattle  and  The  people  about  Cabo  Verde  trade  mod 
hides.  in  cattle  they  fetch  from  a  great  way  up  the 
inland,  buying  them  therein  the  markets, and 
then  fattening  in  their  own  pafture  grounds  ; 
but  mod  of  the  bullocks  hides  come  from 
the  inland,  where  they  kill  oxen  only  for 
the  hides,  which  they  dry,  and  carry  them 
to  the  French  factories,  at  Senega ,  Goeree  and 
Camina  ;  and  to  the  Englifh  at  Gambia. 

Of  the  French  trade  in  particular. 

The  Sene-  '"T‘*HE  French  company  has  at  prelent  the 
ga  com-  jj  foie  trade  from  Senega  river  to  Jnala , 
Pan7-  and  even  as  far  as  the  river  Gambia ,  -both  by 
fea  and  land,  under  the  denomination  of  the 


Senega  company,  and  enjoys  it  to  the  exclu-  Eap.bot: 
fion,  not  only  of  any  other  European  na- 
tion,  but  of  all  the  other  fubjects  of  France , 
as  their  charter  does  exprefs;  and  by  the 
treaty  the  faid  company  has  made  with  the 
kings  of  the  country,  for  which  privilege  it 
is  liable  to  certain  cuftoms,  duties,  and  fees 
to  thofe  Black  princes  and  their  officers,  as 
fhall  be  farther  fhown  hereafter. 

This  Senega  company  has  there  two  princi-  Their 
pal  places  of  fome  ftrength  to  fe cure  its  com-  fons* 
merce  and  fer$ints,  being  the  refidences  of 
their  chief  agents,  the  one  in  the  ifland  of 
St.  Lewis ,  near  the  mouth  of  the  faid  river; 
the  other  at  Goeree  beforemention’d.  Thefe 
are  the  general  ftorehoufes  or  magazines  for 
the  goods  they  carry  to  trade  with  the  Blacks , 
and  thofe  they  purchafe  of  them  in  ex¬ 
change  ;  but  that  of  Senega  is  the  chiefeff. 

They  have  alfo  feveral  fmall  fadtories  a-  Faftories, 
long  the  coaft,  as  at  Ru/ifco,  Camina ,  Juala, 

Gamboa ,  &c.  which  the  French  call  Comptoirs 
or  Edges ;  all  of  them  fupply’d  from  the  a- 
forefaid  two  of  Senega  and  Goeree.  Their 
trade  along  the  river  Senega  is  manag’d  by 
floops  they  fend  up  that  river  at  certain  pro¬ 
per  feafons  of  the  year,  as  I  fhall  flaew  at 
large  in  another  place. 

The  Cuftoms, 

WHICH  the  Senega  company  pays  to 
the  Black  kings,  and  fees  to  their 
officers,  are  of  two  forts,  inward  and  out¬ 
ward.  The  inward  duties  at  Senega  river 
amount  to  io  per  cent,  of  goods  in  feafbn  or 
out  of  feafon,  as  they  call  them.  Thofe  for 
exportation  are  reckoned  thus,  one  bar  of^y 
iron  for  a  Have,  a  hundred  hides  in  the  thou-  Ves  and 
fand,  befides  fome  petty  fees  to  the  Alcaides ,  siihic. 
Gerafos ,  captains  of  wood  and  water,  which 
amount  to  3  percent,  and  are  troublefome 
enough  to  diicharge,  being  paid  at  feveral 
times  and  places,  and  in  flindry  forts  of 
goods,  which  would  be  too  tedious  particu¬ 
larly  to  mention  here ;  but  as  an  inftance, 
at  Boubahcotirt ,  befides  the  great  duty  to  the 
king,  they  pay  to  Camelingue  the  viceroy  of 
the  Foules ,  the  cuftom  which  is  call’d  The 
gift  of  the  Gerafos ;  another  Le  bon  jour  de 
Sillatic,  or  good  morrow  to  Sillatic ;  ano¬ 
ther  Le  bon  jour  de  Camelingue  ;  another  a- 
gain,  La  coutume  de  Parmier,  or  the  king’s 
wife’s  cuftom  ;  as  alfo  Le  bon  jour  de  Par¬ 
mier  ;  and  laftiy  L* adieu  de  Sillatic. 

It  is  to  be  obferv’d  that  when  the  French 
pay  thefe  cuftoms,  they  receive  from  the 
viceroy,  the  king’s  wife,  the  Jagarafe,  and 
Camelingue ’s  wife,  from  each  one  bullock. 

In  1677  the  company  was  oblig’d,  be- To  king 
fides  the  great  cuftoms  to  king  Darnel ,  to Etemel> 
pay  feveral  fmaller  to  the  Alcaide ,  to  Biram- 
Sangue ,  to  Goyongo ,  to  the  receiver,  to  the 
matter  of  the  wood,  to  Jam-Babe,  to  the 
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Bar bot.  rnafter  of  the  oyfler- fliells,  to  his  deward, 
and  the  Bon  jour  to  Darnel. 

The  great  To  the  great  Brak,  befides  his  cudoms, 

Brak.  that  of  Cofma  call’d  Dous ,  to  the  beef-driver, 
to  Mantel ,  to  the  Alcaide ,  to  Mujlafa ,  to 
Guyaudin ,  to  Mambroze ,  and  another  his 
fellow  fervant.  There  is  another  due  paid 
to  Brak ,  call’d  the  cuftorn  for  the  river  ot 
the  Portuguefes,  during  the  feafon  ;  and  an¬ 
other  for  the  fame  river,  called  the  cu- 
dom  out  of  feafon.  The  former  paid  to 
one  Du  Brieu  and  his  Jagarafe  ■,  the  other 
equal  to  it,  to  Brctique ,  the  Marabout  of 
Sadem  on  that  river  ;  to  Dites-moy  matter 
of  the  village,  to  fee  the  hides  convey’d  lafe 
from  thofe  two  places ;  as  alfo  another  to 
Bourguiolof  on  the  fame  account.  This  Bour- 
giolof  is  the  chief  of  a  certain  territory,  then 
to  Brifeche  and  his  Jagarafe ;  but  he  is  to 
give  a  bullock  in  return.  There  is  befides, 
the  cuftorn  due  to  Sambamala ,  chief  of  the 
village  Le  Ferroir  Rouge ,  and  to  his  wife. 
This  cuftorn  is  only  two  cloths  of  Saba  and 
Batan ,  and  the  returns  a  bullock.  Another 
duty  is  to  be  dilcharg’d  to  one  Guerigalage , 
chief  in  the  river  Amorfil. 

AtRuflfco.  The  cufloms  at  Ruffco  are  due  to  the  Al¬ 
caide,  his  fervant,  the Bofmain  and  his  man  ; 
to  Biram  the  Alcaide's  fon  ;  to  the  great  in¬ 
terpreter  and  his  man  ;  the  Gerafo  or  collec¬ 
tor  and  his  man ;  to  captain  Corde,  to  Fa- 
goar  in  the  room  of  David  Doche,  and  to 
Dom  Alix.  Another  fee  is  due  to  the  Alcaide 
when  he  comes  aboard  a  fhip,  and  to  the 
great  interpreter.  This  colts  fifty  bottles 
of  mix’d  brandy,  befides  fome  meat,  and 
to  each  meis  of  the  Frippons ,  or  common 
fcoundrel  Blacks ,  one  bottle  of  brandy,  a 
difh  of  cod-fifh,  and  a  ration  of  bilcuit. 
For  the  guard  of  the  little  ifiand  and  ancho- 
rage,  four  bars  of  iron  and  two  bottles  of 
brandy.  The  cufloms  at  Porto  a' Ah  and 
Juala  have  been  already  mentioned  in  their 
refpedtive  places. 

Rates  of  For  the  conveniency  of  trade  between  the 

Senega C  Frmcb  at  the  SeneSa  and  the  natives,  z\\  Eu¬ 
ropean  goods  are  reduc’d  to  a  certain  ftandard, 
viz.  hides,  bars  and  flaves  ;  for  the  better 
underftanding  whereof,  I  here  give  fome  in¬ 
dances.  One  bar  of  iron  is  reckon’d  worth 
eight  hides;  one  cutlace  the  fame;  one 
duller  of  bugle,  weighing  four  pounds  and  a 
quarter,  three  hides;  one  bunch  of  falfe 
pearls,  twenty  hides  ;  one  bunch  of  Gallet , 
four  hides ;  one  hogfhead  of  brandy,  from 
a  hundred  and  fifty  to  an  hundred  and  fixty 
hides.  Bugles  are  the  very  fmall  glafs  beads, 
moflly  made  at  Venice ,  and  fold  in  firings 
and  clullers.  ° 

AtGoeree.  At  Goeree  the  lame  goods  bear  not  quite  fo 
good  a  rate  ;  as  for  example,  a  hogfhead  of 
brandy  brings  but  an  hundred  and  forty  hides ; 
one  pound  of  gunpowder,  two  hides ;  one 
piece  of  eight,  five  hides;  one  ounce  of  co- 
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ral,  feven  or  eight  hides  ;  one  ounce  of  cry- 
flal,  one  hide;  an  ounce  of  yellow  amber, 
two  hides. 

A  Have  colls  from  twelve  to  fourteen  bars  Slaves, 
of  iron,  and  fometimes  fixteen ;  at  Porto  d’A- 
li,  eighteen  or  twenty  ;  and  much  more  at 
Gamboa  ;  according  to  the  number  of  Euro¬ 
pean  fhips,  French,  Englijh,  Portuguefe  and 
Dutch,  which  happen  to  be  there  at  the  lame 
time.  The  bar  of  iron  is  rated  at  fix  hides. 

Before  I  proceed  upon  the  matter  in  hand,  Prefents  to 
I  cannot  but  take  nonce  of  the  cuilom  which  be  maile‘ 
has  prevail’d  in  this  country,  and  all  others 
in  Guinea,  A'.thiopia  and  th eEaJi- Indies-,  and 
is,  that  no  perion  can  be  well  admitted  to 
the  audience  of  any  prince,  or  even  to  their 
inferior  officers,  without  making  way  by  a 
prefent.  A  certain  author  tells  us,  thefe  are 
the  means  taught-  by  nature  to  gain  favour 
and  affection,  i  he  lame  that  is  now  in  ule 
all  over  Africa,  was  formerly,  and  is  Hill 
praCtifed  among  the  ealtern  nations,  and  as 
much  among  the  Jews  as  any  other. 

Goods  for  trade. 

B Elides  thofe  mentioned  above,  which  are  European 
the  molt  Itaple  commodities,  the  French  commodi- 
import  common  red,  blue,  and  Icarlet  cloth, ties- 
filver  and  brals  rings,  or  bracelets,  chains, 
little  bells,  falfe  cryltal,  ordinary  and  coarfe 
hats;  Dutch  pointed  knives,  pewter  dilhes, 
filk  faffies,  with  falfe  gold  and  filver  fringes, 
blue  ferges,  French  paper,  Heels  to  flrike 
file  ;  Fnglifj  fayes ;  Roan  linen,  falam- 
poris,  platillies,  blue  callicoes,  taffaties, 
chints,  Gawris  or  ihells,  by  the  French  cal¬ 
led  Bouges,  coarfe  north  red  cords  called 
Bure.,  lines,  ffioes,  fultian,  red  worlted  caps, 
worlted  fringe  of  all  colours,  worded  of  all 
colours  in  Ikeins,  bafons  of  feveral  fizes, 
brals  kettles,  yellow  amber,  maccatons,  that 
is,  beads  of  two  forts,  pieces  of  eight  of 
the  old  damp,  fome  filver  pieces  of  28  fols 
value,  either  plain  or  gilt ;  Dutch  cutlaces 
dreight  and  bow’d,  clouts,  galet,  martolcles, 
two  other  forts  of  beads,  of  which  the  Blacks 
make  necklaces  for  women,  white  fugar, 
mufket  balls,  iron  nails,  fhot,  white  and 
red  fiize,  looking-glafles  in  gilt  and  plain 
frames,  cloves,  cinnamon,  lcidbrs,  needles, 
coarfe  thread  of  fundry  colours,  but  chiefly 
red,  yellow  and  white,  copper  bars  of  a 
pound  weight,  ferrit,  mens  fifirts,  coarfe  and 
fine,  fome  of  them  with  bone-lace  about 
the  neck,  bread  and  fleeves ;  Haerlcm  cloths ; 

Loafveld  linen  ;  Dutch  mugs,  white  and 
blue  ;  Leyden  rugs,  or  blankets ;  Spanifrj 
leather  ffioes,  brafs  trumpets,  round  pad¬ 
locks,  glafs  bottles,  with  a  tin  rim  at  the 
mouth,  empty  trunks,  or  cheds,  and  a  fort 
of  bugle  call’d  Pezant ;  but  above  all,  as 
was  laid  above,  great  quantities  of  brandy, 
and  iron  in  bars.  Particularly  at  Goeree 
the  company  imports  ten  thoufand  or  more 

every 
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every  year,  of  thofe  which  are  made  in  the 
province  of  Brittany,  all  fhort  and  thin, 
which  is  called  in  London  narrow  flat  iron, 
or  half  flat  iron  of  Siveden •,  but  each  bar 
fhortned  or  cut  off  at  one  end  to  about 
16  or  18  inches,  fo  that  about  eighty  of 
thefe  bars  weigh  a  ton,  or  twenty  hundred 
weight  Englijh.  It  is  to  be  obferv’d,  that 
fuch  voyage-iron,  as  called  in  London ,  is  the 
only  fort  and  fize  ufed  throughout  all  Ni¬ 
gritia,  Guinea ,  and  Weft-ALthiopia,  in  the 
way  of  trade.  Laflly,  a  good  quantity  of 
Coignac  brandy,  both  in  hogfheadsand  rund*- 
lets,  Angle  and  double,  the  double  being 
eight,  the  Angle  four  gallons. 

The  principal  goods  the  French  have  in 
return  for.  thefe  commodities  from  the  Moors 
and  Blacks,  are  flaves,  gold-dull,  elephants 
teeth,  bees-wax,  dry  and  green  hides,  gum- 
arabick,  oftrich  feathers,  and  feveral  other 
odd  things,  as  ambergris,  cods  of  mufk, 
tygers  and  goats  fkins,  provifions,  bullocks, 
fheep,  and  teeth  of  fea-horfes.  I  will  now 
mention  fome  of  the  particular  places  where 
the  French  trade,  or  whence  the  Blacks  bring 
goods  to  their  factories. 

Places  of  trade,  end  trading  Arabs. 


the  river  Senega ,  there  is  a  trade  for  ele¬ 
phants  teeth,  and  fome  gold-dull ;  and  if 
we  may  believe  the  French,  they  have  ex¬ 
tended  their  trade  beyond  the  dominions 
of  Sillatuk  or  Cheyratick ,  being  eight  de¬ 
grees  dillance  eall  and  well  from  the  French 
reAdence  in  the  ifland  of  St.  Lewis ,  to  the 
country  which  they  call  the  Fargots  and 
Enguelland,  lying  above  250  leagues  from 
the  aforeiaid  factory  in  St.  Lewis’s  ifland. 
Thofe  people  no  way  differ  from  the  Foules  -, 
and  there  the  French  have  built  a  fmall  fort, 
mounted  with  eight  guns,  at  a  place  called 
Gallem ,  or  Galama,  120  leagues  higher  up 
the  country  than  the  Perrier -rouge ,  of  which 
I  lhall  fpeak  in  its  place.  There  they  buy 
flaves  in  conflderable  numbers,  elephants 
teeth,  and  bees-wax,  which  they  convey 
down  to  their  fablory  every  year. 

By  the  Fargots  live  other  nations,  on  the 
fouth-flde  ol  the  Senega,  viz.  the  CaJJans, 
the  Malincopes ,  and  the  Saracoles  aim  oft 
mix’d  together:  thefe  lall  Saracoles,  whom 
Marmol  names  Saragoles,  call  the  river  Se¬ 
nega,  Colle . 

1  he  French  farther  inform  us,  that  were 
it  not  for  the  great  water-fall  of  the  river, 
a  little  above  Gallem ,  or  Galama,  they  might 
go  much  higher  up  the  faid  river,  to  Cabra, 
and  Pombut,  and  even  into  the  great  lake- 
Sigifmes,  or  Guar  da-,  of  which  lake  more 
fhall  be  faid  in  the  fupplement. 

From  Jaringem,  Sabaaor,  and  Bodes, 
large  towns  among  the  wellern  Foules ,  and 
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from  the  Perrier -rouge,  by  the  Englijh  called  B a  rbot 
Red-borough,  from  Geribolen ,  and  the  Defart , 
other  large  towns  among  the  wellern  Foules  5 
and  in  the  lands  of  Alt,  on  the  north-Ade 
of  the  Senega ,  or  white  river;  at  fome  times 
of  the  year,  they  fetch  great  quantities  of 
gum-arabick,  and  lome  ambergris,  which  the 
Arab  or  Azgor  Moors  bring  thither  to  mar¬ 
ket,  from  5  or  600  leagues  dillance;  that 
is,  from  the  inner  Lybia,  upon  camels,  oxen, 
and  horfes,  or  on  the  backs  of  flaves ;  and 
particularly  to  Perrier-rouge,  os  Red-borough, 
and  the  Defart,  about  the  latter  end  of  May. 

The  Defart  is  on  the  north  Ade  of  this  river* 
vulgarly  called  the  Defart  of  Barbary,  and 
by  the  Moorifh  inhabitants  Azgor,  on  account 
of  its  marfhy  grounds*  a  conflderable  way 
up  the  inland.  Some  call  this  town  of  the 
defart  Ingurbel. 

_  The  goods  proper  to  purchafe  gum-ara-  Gum* 
bick,  of  which  the  French  bring  away  thence  arabic^- 
Ave  thoufand  quintals,  or  hundred  weight 
yearly,  are  brafs  kettles,  and  bafons,  yellow 
amber  in  the  lump,  blue  and  white  mar- 
griettas,  fcarlet  and  blue  cloths,  blue  linen, 
red  and  black  large  bugles,  red  and  green 
galet,  or  beads,  and  a  little  iron. 

The  French  at  other  places  purchafe  about 
two  thoufand  quintals,  or  hundred  weight 
more  of  gum-arabick,  which  is  much  more 
than  they  ufed  to  export  thence,  when  the 
Dutch  were  fettled  at  Arguin,  near  Cabo 
Blanco,  or  white  cape;  which  fort  the 
French  took  from  them  in  the  year  1676, 
and  by  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen  it  was  reflgn’d 
up  to  them,  with  a  total  excluAon  to  the 
Dutch  to  trade  there  any  more,  as  was 
hinted  above:  and  therefore  the  Arabs  or 
Moors  now  bring  their  gum  to  the  French 
upon  the  river  Senega,  though  the  Dutch 
have  flill  l'ome  fmall  trade  going  on  at  Panga, 
a  place  between  Cabo  Blanco  and  Senega  river, 
whither  they  fend  every  year  one  fhip  to 
trade. 

A  great  quantity  of  this  gum  is  picked  Where 
up  every  year  by  the  Moors,  in  the  great  found, 
woods,  70  or  80  leagues  up  the  inland, 

E.  by  S.  from  Arguin ,  as  a  modern  author 
obferves.  From  thofe  woods  it  is  convey’d 
to  the  French ,  at  certain  times  of  the  year, 
to  Perrier-rouge ,  or  Red-borough,  and  other 
places  about  it,  on  that  river ;  beAdes  what 
is  alfo  brought  to  them  from  3,  4  and  500 
leagues  farther  in  the  defart  o {'  Lybia-,  of 
which,  more  in  another  place. 

This  trade  of  gum,  as  I  am  inform’d,  is  How  tra- 
cautioufly  managed  between  the  French  and  ded  for. 
the  Moors,  becaufe  of  the  craftinefs  of  the 
latter,  who  are  bare-fac’d  cheats,  and  very 
infolent,  after  this  manner:  Once  a  year, 
about  the  latter  end  of  May,  or  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  June,  fome  of  the  inland  French 
factors  repair  thither,  in  well-arm’d  floops, 
with  a  proper  cargo,  and  drive  their  trade 
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Barbot-  aboard  their  veffels  from  place  to  place,  to 
fecure  themfelves  againft  the  treachery  of 
the  Moors  and  Arabs.  At  one  of  the  nearel  t 
places,  about  30  leagues  diftant  from  the 
factory,  one  Chi-chi-my  afilfts  as  moderator, 
or  umpire,  between  the  French ,  the  Moors, 
and  the  Blacks ;  for  the  Foules  alfo  bring 
fome  fmall  quantity  of  gum-arabick  to  the 
market,  which  they  gather  in  their  country. 
This  Chi-chi-my  goes  over  commonly  to  the 
country  of  the  Moors  every  year,  fix  weeks, 
or  two  months  before  the  overflowing  of  the 
river  Niger ,  to  give  them  notice  of  the  pro¬ 
per  time,  when  they  are  to  repair  to  the 
market,  with  their  gum,  &c.  This  was 
formerly  managed  by  one  Aly ,  a  notable 
lharp  man,  in  whofe  town  the  market  for 
gum  was  kept-,  but  he  having  revolted 
againft  his  fovereign,  to  fide  with  thole 
Azoaghe  Moors ,  has  occafioned  the  1  emoval 
of  the  place. 

The  French  always  driving  the  trade  of 
gum-arabick  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  have, 
by  that  means,  in  a  great  meafure,  preven* 
ted  the  frauds  and  infults  of  the  Moors ; 
the  gum  being  generally  dripp’d  off  by  de¬ 
grees,  as  it  is  receiv’d  from  them.  This 
commerce  is  in  the  months  of  May  and 
'June ,  as  was  faid  above. 

Originalof  jf  the  French  are  right  in  their  account 
nthoa6"  the  PeoPle  of  Genehoa,  bordering  on 
Moors.  the  north  fide  of  the  river  Senega ,  for  by 
that  name  they  diflinguifh  the  Moors  of 
thofe  parts;  then  mud  it  be  concluded,  that 
they  defeend  from  the  Azuages  Arabs ;  who, 
according  to  Marmol ,  following  the  Afri¬ 
can  authors,  boalf  they  came  originally 
from  Phoenicia ,  being  driven  thence  by  Jo- 
fhua,  the  fon  of  Nun ,  and  fucceffor  to  Mofes 
in  leading  the  people  of  Ifrael.  That  fly¬ 
ing  thence,  they  fettled  in  Lybia ,  and  built 
Carthage ,  1268  years  before  the  birth  of 
Chrift.  Ibni  Alraqui ,  an  Arabian  author 
obferves,  that  many  years  after  there  was 
found"  at  Carthage  a  large  ilone  in  a  fprrtig, 
withthefc  words  carv’d  on  it,  in  the  Punick 
language:  We  have  made  our  efcape  to  this 
place ,  from  the  prefence  of  that  vagabond 
robber  Jofhua,  the  fon  of  Nun.  T.  hefe  A- 
•zuages ,  at  their  firft  fettling  in  Africa ,  call’d 
themfelves  Maures  or  Mcrophores ,  and  thence 
by  Europeans  they  are  named  Moors. 

How  they  The  Moors  come  from  their  own  coun- 
travel  to  try  about  fix  weeks  before  the  Niger  over- 
ma,r^et’  flows,  as  has  been  obferv’d,  and  repair  to 
an  ee  '  thefe  markets  in  fmall  gangs,  to  fell  their 
gum-arabick,  which,  for  the  moft  part, 
they  carry  on  camels,  and  oxen,  riding 
themfelves.  The  common  fort  are  fiark 
naked,  the  better  have  cloaks  of  furs,  and 
lbme  only  a  piece  of  fkin  to  cover  their 
privities;  living  all  the  way  on  camel’s 
milk,  in  which  they  diffolve  a  little  gum. 


and  reckon  it  good  food.  When  they  are 
come  to  the  places  appointed  to  keep  the 
market,  the  French  ufe  to  buy  their  oxen, 
and  have  them  killed  by  fome  of  their  own 
Moors ,  appointed  to  that  office,  and  diftri- 
bute  the  ftefh  among  them  for  their  fubfi- 
ftence;  for  the  Moors  would  not  eat,  nor 
lcarce  touch  any  meat  kill’d  or  drels’d  by  the 
Whites ,  unlels  it  were  in  extremity,  and  that 
they  had  no  other  way  to  help  themfelves. 

When  the  market  is  over,  the  Moors  re-  Their  re¬ 
turn  into  their  own  country,  carrying  back  Jrn‘ 
on  their  camels,  or  dromedaries,  the  goods 
they  have  received  in  exchange  for  their 
gum,  or  what  part  of  the  faid  gum  they 
did  not  think  fit  to  difpofe  of;  whether 
it  was  that  they  did  not  like  the  goods 
offer’d  them  in  exchange,  or  that  they 
did  not  agree  about  the  price.  Thus  they 
make  nothing  to  travel  four  or  five  hun¬ 
dred  leagues  out  of  Lybia ,  with  an  hun¬ 
dred  weight  of  gum,  or  fome  fuch  parcel, 
and  to  return  home  again  with  it;  fo  un- 
reafonable  and  fpiteful  they  are  in  their 
way  of  dealing.  It  is  almoft  incredible 
what  a  trouble  the  French  are  at  to  deal 
with  thefe  Arabs ,  and  what  wrongs  and  af¬ 
fronts  they  are  to  put  up;  thofe  wretches 
being  fo  revengeful  as  to  murder  a  man  for 
the  lead  thing,  if  ever  they  can  find  an  op¬ 
portunity,  though  it  be  20  years  after  the 
injury  they  fancy  they  have  received,  or 
elie  will  demand  50  flaves  to  redeem  the 
perfon  they  have  in  their  power,  and  de- 
fign  to  deflroy.  They  are  generally  tawny, 
meagre,  and  of  a  feurvy  mien,  but  of  a 
fubtle  crafty  dilpofition.  See  the  Supple¬ 
ment  concerning  thefe  people. 

The  gum-arabick  diff ills  from  a  tall  lhady  Gum- 
tree;  much  like  the  Mappcu  of  America,  arabick, 
and  growing  in  the  defarts  of  the  inner  Ly-  how  k 
bia.  At  the  proper  feafon  of  the  year,  the^ro'vs' 
Moors  take  off  the  bark  of  this  tree,  with 
fmall  iron  tools,  or  forks,  which  is  done 
with  eafe,  and  foon  after  the  foft  and  waterifh 
fubflance,  that  was  under  the  bark,  hardens 
into  gum,  in  little  bits  and  lumps,  much  in 
the  fame  nature  as  we  fee  the  common  gum 
grow  on  our  European  cherry  and  plum- 
trees.  The  Arabs  keep  this  gum  frefh  from 
one  year  to  another,  by  burying  of  it  under 
ground. 

Thefe  Arabs  are  very  expert  at  their  fire-  Arabs 
arms,  and  no  lefs  fearful  of  the  effect  of  dread  fae- 
them.  I  have  been  inform’d,  that  fornearms> 
hundreds  of  the  Moors ,  or  Arabs  about 
mount  Atlas,  coming  down  to  make  war 
on  king  Sillatic ,  and  attempting  to  leize  a 
fioop  belonging  to  the  fadory,  which  was 
come  to  trade,  were  fo  frighted  at  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  three  firelocks  made  upon  them 
by  the  French ,  that  they  all  immediately 
ran  away. 

It 
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of  Nigritia,  or  North-Guinea. 


Moors  It  may  not  be  amifs  here  to  obferve,  that 
cair/°  tIlG  Latins,  call’d  the  people  of  Barb  ary 
Mauros,  in  all  likelihood,  from  their  tawny 
complexion,  from  whom  the  other  'Euro¬ 
peans  have  taken  and  continued  the  ufe  of 
this  name,  they  being  all  a  dark-colour’d 
people.  The  Arabs  I  now  fpeak  of,  and 
all  the  reft  I  fhall  {peak  of  hereafter,  being 
no  lefs  tawny  than  the  people  of  Barbary , 
out  rather  exceeding  them;  therefore  the 
French  in  thole  parts  call  them,  Arab  Moors : 
which  is  confounding  the  ancient  African 
Bereberes ,  who  live  among  the  Arabs  of 
Tybia  and  Genehoa ,  with  thofe  fame  Arabs. 

I  ft  all  in  another  place  fpeak  of  the  com¬ 
merce  and  correfpondenCe  between  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Morocco  and  thole  of  T rmbut  and 
Genehoa. 
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Markets  and  Commodities  Exchang’d. 

AS  for  gold-duft,  the  French  purchafe 
very  little  of  it,  fince  the  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  when  the  Poriuguefes  being  driven  out 
of  this  country,  fettled  on  the  gold  coaft, 
as  fhall  alfo  be  oblerv’d  in  its  place.  How- 
evei,  fometimes  a  little  gold  is  brought  to 
market  at  Heyde,  at  La  Riviere  A  Morfif  at 
La  Riviere  des  R'laringuins ,  at  RLambrin ,  at 
iMmetor ,  and  towards  Gamboa  River. 

The  town  of  Lleyde ,  or  Leyde ,  confifts 
of  about  two  hundred  houfes,  ftanding  on 
the  north-fide  of  the  Senega ,  above  200 
leagues  up  it,  from  the  fea,  not  far  diftant 
from  that  of  Camelinga ;  and  there  is  a  mar¬ 
ket  for  ivory  and  gold,  which  laft  thofe 
Blacks  call  Dougure. 

At  the  town  of  Geribolen ,  is  a  good  mar¬ 
ket  for  millet  and  elephants  teeth,  which 
are  purchas’d  for  brandy  and  bugles. 

At  the  towns  of  Biram-Lieze ,  Sapaterre , 
Larron ,  and  Bilor ,  are  proper  markets  for 
dry  bullocks  hides,  fome  elephants  teeth, 
tygers,  goats  and  deer-fkins,  oftrich  fea¬ 
thers,  Dutch  cloths,  galet,  large  yellow 
amber-ftones,  margriettes,  white  and  yel¬ 
low  bugles,  (Ac.  but  chiefly  at  Bilor. 

On  the  rivers  A  Morjil  and  Des  Marin- 
guins,  at  Mambrin ,  on  the  north-fide  of  the 
Senega ,  and  at  Lametor ,  or  Brak ,  on  the 
fouth-fide  of  the  fame,  the  French  purchafe 
a  confiderable  number  of  flaves,  elephants 
teeth,  and  dry  hides,  as  alfo  ambergris 
and  fome  gold-duft.  At  Serinpatte  mufk- 
cods,  tygers  and  goats-fkins,  oftrich  fea¬ 
thers  and  gum-arabick,  in  exchange  for 
kettles,  yellow  amber,  ftriped  cloths, 
iron  bars,  bugles,  Maccatons  or  beads  of 
two  forts,  whole  or  half  pieces  of  eight  of 
the  old  ftamp,  Margriettes ,  another  fort 
of  beads  made  at  Roan ,  fine  cryftal  beads, 
{freight  or  bow’d  cutlaces,  Galet  beads,  and 
pieces  of  filver  of  28  lols,  either  plain  or 
gilt.  The  country  of  little  Brak  affords 
them  flaves  and  wood  for  few  el. 
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At  the  villages  of  Bozaert  or  Bozar ,  and  Barb ot. 
Caye ,  near  the  fa&ory,  they  have  flaves, 
elephants,  and  fea-horfes  teeth,  gold-duft, 
dry  hides,  and  the  country  cloths;  in  ex¬ 
change  for  brandy,  iron  bars,  cutlaces, 
bugle,  and  Satalas ,  or  brafs  bafons  of  fe- 
veral  fizes. 

Slaves. 

THOSE  fold  by  the  Blacks  are  for  the  How  they 
moft  part  prifoners  of  war,  taken  either  make 
in  fight,  or  purfuit,  or  in  the  incurfions  daves* 
they  make  into  their  enemies  territories; 
others  ftolen  away  by  their  own  country¬ 
men;  and  fome  there  are,  who  will  fell 
their  own  children,  kindred  or  neighbours. 

This  has  been  often  feen ;  and  tocompafs  it, 
rhey  defire  the  perfon  they  intend  to  fell,  to 
help  them  in  carrying  fomething  to  the  fac¬ 
tory  by  way  of  trade,  and  when  there,  the 
perfon  fo  deluded,  not  underftanding  the 
language,  is  fold  and  deliver’d  up  as  a  flave, 
notwithftanding  all  his  refiftance  and  ex¬ 
claiming  againft  the  treachery.  I  was  told 
of  one,  who  defign’d  to  fell  his  own  fon, 
after  that  manner;  but  he  underftanding 
French ,  diflembled  for  a  while,  and  then 
contriv’d  it  fo  cunningly  as  to  perfuade  the 
French ,  that  the  old  man  v/as  his  Have,  and 
not  his  father,  by  which  means  he  deliver’d 
him  up  into  captivity;  and  thus  made 
good  the  Italian  Proverb,  A  furbo  furbo  e 
mezzo-,  amounting  to  as  much  as,  Set  a  thief 
to  catch  a  thief,  or  Diamond  cuts  Diamond. 

However,  it  happen’d  foon  after,  that  the 
fellow  was  met  by  fome  of  the  principal 
Blacks  of  the  country,  as  he  was  returning 
home  from  the  fadfory,  with  the  goods  he 
had  receiv’d  for  the  fale  of  his  father,  all 
which  they  took  away,  and  order’d  him  to 
be  fold  for  a  flave. 

The  kings  are  fo  abfolute,  that  upon  any  Kings  fell 
flight  pretence  of  offences  committed  byoffenders- 
their  fiibjefts,  they  order  them  to  be  fold 
for  flaves,  without  regard  to  rank,  or  pro- 
feftion.  Thus  a  Marabout ,  or  Prieft,  as  I 
believe,  was  fold  to  me  at  Goeree ,  by  the 
Alcaide  of  Rio  Frefco ,  by  ipecial  order  of 
king  Darnel ,  for  fome  mifdemeanors.  I 
took  notice,  that  this  prieft  was  above  two 
months  aboard  the  fhip,  before  he  would 
fpeak  one  word;  but  I  fhall  fay  more  of 
him  in  another  place. 

Abundance  of  little  Blacks  of  both  fexes  Children 
are  alfo  ftolen  away  by  their  neighbours,  kidnapp’J, 
when  found  abroad  on  the  roads,  or  in  the 
woods ;  or  elfe  in  the  Cougans ,  or  corn-fields, 
at  the  time  of  the  year,  when  their  parents 
keep  them  there  all  day,  to  fcare  away  the 
devouring  fmall  birds,  that  come  to  feed 
on  the  millet,  in  fwarms,  as  has  been  laid 
above. 

In  times  of  dearth  and  famine,  abun- peoP,e 
dance  of  thefe  people  will  fell  themfelves^™' 
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BxRBOT.for  a  maintenance,  and  to  prevent  ftarving. 
When  I  fir  ft  arriv’d  at  Goeree ,  in  Decem¬ 
ber  1 68 1,  I  could  have  bought  a  great  num¬ 
ber,  at  very  eafy  rates,  if  I  could  have 
found  provifions  to  fubfift  them;  fo  great 
was  the  dearth  then,  in  that  part  of  Ni- 
gritia. 

Inland  To  conclude,  fome  flaves  are  alfo  brought 
Hayes.  to  t]lcfe  Blacks ,  from  very  remote  inland 
countries,  by  way  of  trade,  and  fold  for 
things  of  very  inconfiderable  value;  buc 
thefe  Haves  are  generally  poor  and  weak,  by 
reafon  of  the  barbarous  ufage  they  have  had 
in  travelling  fo  far,  being  continually  bea¬ 
ten,  and  almoft  famifh’d;  fo  inhuman  are 
the  Blacks  to  one  another. 


Elephants  Teeth 

Elephants  A  R  E  gather’dandpick’dupin  the  woods ; 
har d  to  be  _p\  or  elfe  when  the  Blacks  can  kill  an 
^  d‘  elephant,  which  is  hard  to  be  done,  either 
with  fire-arms  or  arrows,  as  fliall  be  parti¬ 
cularly  obferv’d,  when  I  come  to  treat  of 
the  Qua-qua  coaft;  where  there  are  more  of 
thefe  bulky  creatures,  than  in  any  other  part 
of  Guinea.  I  fhall  only  add  here,  that  I 
was  told  by  one  of  the  faftory  at  St.  Lewis’s 
ifland,  that  he  and  his  company  were  once 
at  the  hunting  of  an  elephant,  and  beftow’d 
above  two  hundred  bullets  on  him,  and  yet 
he  got  away ;  but  the  next  day  was  found 
dead  fome  hundred  paces  from  the  place 
where  they  fiiot  him. 

H°w  The  Blacks  of  Senega  go  out  fixty  in  a 

*7  company,  each  arm’d  with  fix  fmall  arrows 
ahd  a  great  one.  Having  round  his  haunt, 
they  ftay  till  he  repairs  thither,  which  they 
know  by  the  loud  ruisling  noiie  he  makes, 
breaking  through  the  boughs  that  hang  in 
his  way,  and  beating  down  whole  trees,  if 
they  Hand  in  his  way.  Then  they  follow 
him,  (hooting  continually,  till  they  have 
(tuck  fo  many  arrows  in  his  body,  as  muft 
be  his  death;  which  they  oblerve  by  the  lofs 
of  blood,  and  the  weaknefs  of  his  efforts 
againft  what  Hands  before  him. 

The  teeth  pick’d  up  in  the  woods  and  de¬ 
farts  are  for  the  moft  part  feurfy  and  hollow, 
occafion’d  by  their  lying  many  years  in  the 
rain  and  wind,  and  confequently  are  Ids 
valuable. 


Hides. 

Belt  hides  HpHE  beft  and  largeft  dry  bullocks  hides, 
jn  Guinea.  X  are  thole  from  about  the  Senega  river, 
becaufe  the  cattle  is  there  much  larger  and 
fatter,  than  about  Rujifco  and  Porto  D'Ali , 
where  the  country  affords  not  luch  good 
pafture-grounds.  They  foak,  or  dip  thefe 
hides,  as  loon  as  flay’d  from  the  bealt,  and 
prefently  expofe  them  to  the  air  to  dry; 
which,  in  my  opinion  is  the  reafon,  why 
wanting  the  true  firft  feafoning,  they  are 
apt  to  corrupt  and  breed  worms,  if  not 
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look’d  after,  and  often  beaten  with  a  ftick, 
or  wand,  and  then  laid  up  in  very  dry 
ftore-houfes. 

Thefe  hides  are  nothing  to  compare  to  Betterin 
thofe  of  Havana ,  Hifpaniola,  and  Buenos  America. 
Ayres ,  in  America ,  both  for  thicknels  and 
largenefs.  The  African  hides  ferve  moftly 
in  France  and  Holland ,  for  covering  of 
trunks,  and  portmanteaus,  being,  as  has  been 
faid,  much  thinner  and  (mailer  than  the 
American.  For  an  inftance ;  the  weight  of 
a  hide  at  Buenos  Ayres ,  is  commonly  fe- 
veniy-fix  pounds,  and  worth  there  upon  the 
place  one  piece  of  eight.  The  fame  hide  is 
worth  at  London  fix  pence,  at  Roan  half  a 
livre,  and  at  Amfterdam  ten  (livers  the  pound 
weight.  Thefe  hides  are  the  commodity  of 
the  country  about  Buenos  Ayres ,  lying  in 
35  degrees  of  l'outh  latitude,  fifty  leagues 
up  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Plate , 
by  the  natives  call’d  Paraguay.  The  fiid 
hides,  being  fo  cheap  there,  by  reafon  of 
the  incredible  multitude  of  cattle  the  coun¬ 
try  abcunds  in,  and  fo  much  valu’d  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  are  the  ufual  returns  from  thence; 
with  a  fort  of  red  wool,  call’d  Lana  de  Vi¬ 
cuna,  growing  on  the  Peru  flieep,  and  which 
is  worth  at  Buenos  Ayres  1 8  royals  plate  per  At  Buenos 
pound,  and  at  London  ios.  per  pound-,  being  Ayres, 
brought  dov/n  350  leagues  by  land  from 
Peru,  on  mules.  In  the  year  1658,  there 
were  at  Buenos  Ayres,  at  one  time,  twenty 
two  Dutch,  and  among  them  two  Englijh 
(hips,  as  we  are  told  in  the  account  of  Mon- 
fieur  Acarete  du  Bifcay,  homewards  bound 
with  bull-hides,  plate,  and  the  aforeftid 
Vicuna  wool,  which  they  had  received  in 
exchange  for  their  commodities.  Each  Dutch 
Hup  had  thirteen  or  fourteen  thouland  bull- 
hides,  amounting  to  33500  /.  (tiding,  bought 
by  them  there  at  (even  or  eight  royals  each, 
and  lold  in  Europe  for  at  lead  2  5  s.  a  piece. 

This  happen’d  at  a  time  when  the  Spa-  The 
niards  being  embroiled  in  many  troubles,  Dlltcl1 
the  Dutch  laid  hold  of  the  opportunity  to  t*iere* 
fend  thofe  (hips  to  Rio  de  la  Plata ,  laden 
with  goods  and  Blacks,  which  they  had  taken 
in  at  Congo  tend  Angola.  The  inhabitants  of 
Buenos  Ayres  wanting  the  fupplies  they  tiled 
10  receive  by  the  Spanifh  galeons,  which 
were  hindered  by  the  Englijh  from  making 
their  conftant  voyages,  and  there  being  a 
great  fcarcity  of  Blacks,  and  other  necefla- 
ries,  prevailed  fo  far  upon  the  governor, 
that  foraprefent  they  obliged  the  Hollanders 
to  give  him,  and  paying  the  duties  to  the 
king  of  Spain,  they  were  permitted  to  land, 
and  trade  there:  for  no  nation  is  allowed  it, 
but  native  Spaniards,  with  licences  from  the 
king  of  Spain,  which  coft  five  ducats  plate, 
for  every  tun,  and  feven  ducats  and  a  half 
plate,  whenfoever  they  are  granted  to 
ft  rangers.  A  Hup  of  five  hundred  tun,  as 
the  lord  Sandwich,  in  his  difeourfe  of  Spain , 
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informs  us,  pays  .3750  ducats  for  liberty 
to  trade  in  the  Weft- Indies.  The  fame  lord 
fays,  a  Black  is  worth  fix  or  feven  hundred 
pieces  of  eight,  at  Buenos  Ayres  ;  and  adds, 
that  the  Spaniards  there  give  very  good 
rates,  and  take  great  quantities  of  Engli/h 
manufactures,  as  cloth,  bays,  fays,  {lockings, 
&c.  T.  o  which  Monfieur  Acarate  fubjoins 
fiiks,  ribbons,  thread,  needles,  fwords, 
horfe-fhoes,  and  other  iron-work  ;  tools  of 
all  forts,  drugs,  fpices,  fdk-ftockings,  ferges, 
and  generally  every  thing  for  cloathing ;  all 
thefe  being  proper  commodities  for  thofe 
parts.  I  hope  I  may  be  pardoned,  this  di- 
greffion,  fo  remote  from  my  fubjedtin  hand, 
having  thought  it  might  be  advantageous 
to  foine,  who  perhaps  never  heard  of  fo 
beneficial  a  trade,  which  was  the  occafion 
of  my  inferring  it  in  this  place ;  and  now 
I  fhall  return  to  Nigritia. 

Bees  wax.  Bees-wax  is  gather’d  from  trees  in  the 
woods,  as  is  done  in  the  New-Foreft  in 
Hampjhire-,  but  is  not  fo  good  or  clean. 

IbaEs  As  f°r  oftrich  fevers,  they  are  com- 

ea  er3‘  monly  no  where  to  be  had,  but  about  the 
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factory  at  St.  Lewis  s  lfland  ;  that  being  Barbot 
neareft  to  the  Moors,  who  have  the  greateft  -''"V 
plenty  of  thofe  animals  in  their  country. 

I  could  never  underhand  whence  the  Amber- 
Moors  and  Blacks  have  their  ambergris,  §r‘5, 
tho’  every  body  knows  it  is  the  product 
of  the  fea. 

The  French  reckon  this  trade  in  general 
yields  feven  or  eight  hundred  per  cent,  ad¬ 
vance,  upon  invoice  of  their  goods ;  and 
yet  their  Senega  company,  inftead  of  thri¬ 
ving,  has  often  brought  a  noble  to  nine- 
pence.  Nay,  it  has  broke  twice  in  lefs  than 
thirty  years  ;  which  muft  be  occafioned  by 
the  vaft  expence  they  are  at  in  Europe,  Africa 
and  America  ;  befides  ill  management  of 
their  bufinefs :  ‘  but  this  is  no  more  than  the 
common  fate  of  the  Dutch  and* Englijh  A- 
frican  companies,  as  well  as  of  that,  to 
make  rather  lofs  than  profit  •,  becaufe  their 
charges  are  greater  than  the  trade  can  bear, 
in  maintaining  fo  many  ports,  caftles,  forts, 
and  faftories  in  Africa ,  which  devour  all 
the  profit,  as  I  {hall  farther  make  out  in 
the  defcription  of  the  gold-coaft. 


CHAP.  V. 

Fhe  employments  of  the  women ;  the  common  food  and  drink  of  the  Blacks  ;  the  palm- 
wine  how  made-,  funeral  ceremonies  ;  dread  of  heavy  rain  and  thunder  j  fleep- 
ing ,  dancing  and  wref  ling,  feafiing  and  Ramadan.  The  author  s  vifit  to 
.  Conde,  viceroy  of  the  country  ;  the  Guiriots  or  buffoons,  and  their  office ;  the 
government  and  dtfpotick  authority  of  the  Black  kings  ;  audiences ,  embafjies , 
revenues,  forces,  and  admiralty  rights  ;  the  juftice  civil  and  criminal,  wars ’ 
religion,  pnefs  or  Marabouts,  and  their  Grigii  or  charms. 


Womens  Employments. 

Sorts  of  O  Efides  the  care  of  nurfing  their  children, 
labour.  j  )  they  have  all  the  charge  of  houfewifry 
at  home,  viz.  to  make  large  ozier  or  ftraw 
hampers  or  bafkets,  twelve  or  fifteen  foot 
about,  to  keep  their  corn  in  •,  to  beat  or 
pound  the  millet  with  great  wooden  peftles, 
in  deep  hollow  trunks  of  trees  like  mortars  •, 
which  is  a  tedious  hard  labour,  and  yet  done 
almoft  every  morning;  and  to  make  or 
drefs  either  Sanglet  or  Coufcou ,  which  is  the 
common  diet  of  the  family  among  the 
weflern  Blacks. 

Food. 

Coufcous.  .yHE  Ccufcous,  as  the  Arabs  call  it,  and 
*  die  people  o{  Morocco ,  Coufcoufou,  but 
the  Blacks ,  Laguere ,  is  their  bell  and  molt 
ufual  food  ;  being  made  of  millet  beaten 
almoft  to  fine  flower,  then  fitted  or  fann’d 
with  a  fort  ot  fan  made  of  palm-tree  leaves, 
as  well  as  they  can  do  it.  This  flower  they' 
put  into  a  narrow  bowl,  and  fprinkle  it  a 
little  with  water ;  then  knfltd  and  turn  it, 
and  fprinkle  more  water  again  and  again, 
till  it  is  all  pafte,  which  they  break  into  fe- 
.  Vol.  V. 


veral  round  balls,  and  let  them  ftand  in  the 
air  a  while  to  dry.  They  then  put  them  into 
an  earthen  pot,  having  a  hole  at  the  bottom, 
taking  care  to  cover  it  very  clofe  at  the  top, 
and  fix  this  pot  upon  another,  in  which  there 
is  flefli  or  filh  feafon’d  with  palm-oil  and 
fuch  fpice  as  they  have  ;  and  thus  fet  both 
pots,  one  upon  another,  over  the  fire :  fo  that 
when  the  meat  or  fiftt  boils,  the  fteem  af- 
cends  through  the  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the 
upper  pot,  to  the  Coufcous  or  pafte  that  is 
within  it ;  at  once  baking  and  giving  it  a 
favour,  which  requires  a  long  time  to  be  well 
done.  When  enough,  they  put  all  together, 
Coufcous ,  and  meat  or  fifh,  in  a  wooden  plat¬ 
ter  or  bowl.  This  is  the  common  food  of  the 
beft  people,  tho’  in  reality  but  indifferent 
diet,  the  Coufcous  being  itfelf  a  coarfe  and 
indigefted  matter:  for  befides  its  being  very 
fait,  and  no  way  pleafant,  it  cracks  between 
the  teeth,  as  if  there  were  fand  in  it.  There 
are  alfo  Coufcous  cakes  made,  which  they 
bake  on  large  flat  ftones  over  the  fire. 

_  Thefe  people,  as  well  as  thofe  of  the  em-  Plate  for- 
pire  of  Morocco ,  and,  as  I  take  it,  all  other  bid- 
Mahometans ,  the  kings  themfelves  not  ex¬ 
cepted,  are  forbid  the  ufe  of  plate  at  their 
Q  tables ; 
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Bardot,  tables*,  and  therefore  the  Sherife ,  or  em- 
peror  of  Morocco ,  tho’  a  potent  prince,  is 
ferved  in  no  better  than  brais  or  earthen 
ware. 

Sanglet.  Their  Sanglet  is  made  of  the  bran  ol  mil¬ 
let,  boil’d  in  water,  without  any  other  addi¬ 
tion,  being  the  common  food  of  the  poorer 
fort,  and  particularly  ol  Haves.  Sometimes 
it  is  boiled  with  (linking  fiefh  or  dry  fifh,  or 
elfe  with  milk  or  butter,  lor  the  better  fort. 

Towards  the  fea-  roalt  they  eat  milk,  but¬ 
ter  and  curds,  which  the  Whites  have  taught 
them  to  make,  but  neither  lo  good  or  fweet 
as  in  England. 

Manner  of  They  generally  eat  twice  a  day  at  noon 

eating.  and  towards  night,  fitting  round  on  their 
heels  upon  the  bare  ground,  either  within 
the  cabbins,  or  at  the  door  without  •,  but 
fome  of  the  bell  fit  upon  mats,  men  and 
women  together,  towards  the  coaft :  yet, 
in  fome  inland  countries,  each  lex  eats 
apart.  They  eat  but  little  at  a  time,  and 
that  after  a  flovenly  manner,  as  will  ap¬ 
pear  by  the  following  tlory. 

Entertain-  Donna  Cat alma,  a  black  lady  of  a  good 

ment.  prefence,  and  a  very  jovial  temper,  widow 
to  a  Portuguefe  of  note,  and  a  Roman  Ca- 
tbolick,  invited  me  to  a  dinner  at  Rio 
Frefco ,  where  (he  then  lived  in  great  elleem 
among  the  Blacks-,  but  always  drefs’d  after 
the  Portuguefe  fafhion.  Being  come  to  her 
habitation,  where  was  alfo  the  Alcaide  ol 
the  town,  and  fome  of  king  Darnel's  offi¬ 
cers  •,  (he  conducted  us  all  into  a  very  warm 
cabbin  or  hut,  in  the  midft  of  which  there 
hung  at  the  roof  a  large  (linking  piece  of 
raw  beef :  and  having  made  us  all  fit  down 
there  in  a  ring,  upon  a  fine  mat,  with  our 
legs  acrofs,  after  the  Moorifh  fafhion,  a 
Have  brought  in  a  wooden  platter  full  of 
dirty  water  to  wadi  our  hands,  without  any 
towel  to  wipe  them.  Every  man  made  ufe 
of  his  clout  to  dry  them,  and  I  of  my  hand¬ 
kerchief.  Then  the  dinner  was  let  down 
on  the  mat,  being  a  large  wooden-platter, 
brim-full  of  Coufcous ,  and  another  with 
(linking  boil’d  beef,  to  which  I  was  bid 
welcome.  The  lady  then  went  about  tear¬ 
ing  the  meat  into  abundance  of  bits,  with 
both  her  hands,  and  threw  it  into  the  Couf¬ 
cous  difh,  (lirring  it  about  with  one  hand. 
Then  every  one  of  the  guefts,  in  his  turn, 
took  a  bit  of  the  meat  and  fome  Coufcous , 
and  rolling  it  together  into  a  ball  in  his  right 
hand,  tofs’d  it  as  far  into  his  mouth  as  he 
could  :  then  lick’d  his  fingers,  and  (hook 
his  hand  over  the  difh,  to  lave  what  had 
happened  to  (lick  to  it.  This  flovenly  be¬ 
haviour  did  fo  balk  my  (Ipmach,  that  I  did 
but  juft  tafte  of  the  meat,  tho’  the  lady  often 
prefs’d  me  to  eat  heartily.  Dinner  being 
over,  the  fame  dirty  water,  which  had  I'erved 
to  wafh  bciore,  was  brought  in  again  for 
the  fame  ufe,  and  fome  walk’d  their  mouths 
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with  it.  We  had  no  other  liquor  given  us 
at  this  entertainment,  but  water,  which  was 
neither  fweet,  nor  cool,  but  lukewarm,  by 
reafon  of  the  exceffive  heat  of  the  weather. 

This  difagreeable  filthy  way  of  eating  is 
univerfal  among  all  the  nations  inhabiting 
the  wellern  and  fouthern  parts  of  Africa , 
from  cape  Spartel  to  the  cape  of  Good- Hope. 

Die%o  de  Forres ,  who  ferved  the  king  of  Emperors 
Spain  in  Barbary,  about  the  year  1 547,  in  of  Mo- 
his  hillory  of  the  Sherifes,  kings  of  Morocco , 
who  (filed  themielves  kings  of  Africa ,  tho 
no  better  than  ufurpers,  gives  an  account, 
that  being  once  prelent  at  the  old  Sherife' s 
dinner,  and  obferving  that  he  wiped  the 
hand  he  took  up  his  meat  with,  on  the  head 
of  a  black  boy  of  about  ten  years  of  age, 
which  mov’d  him  to  fmile  ;  the  Sherife , 
who  took  notice  ot  it,  afk’d  him,  what  it 
was  the  chriftian  kings  ul'ed  to  wipe  their 
hands  with  at  meals,  and  what  fuch  things 
might  be  worth.  Forres  anfwer’d,  they 
ul'ed  fine  napkins,  which  might  be  worth 
a  crown  a-piece,  or  more,  and  had  a  clean 
one  at  every  meal.  The  Sherife  wiping  his 
hand  again  on  the  black  boy’s  head,  re- 
ply’d,  don’t  you  think  this  napkin  much 
better,  which  is  worth  feventy  or  eighty 
crowns  ?  The  emperor  of  Morocco  is  ferved 
in  the  fame  manner  as  I  have  deferibed 
above,  with  Coufcoufou  in  an  earthen  or 
copper  platter,  and  ufes  nothing  but  his 
hand  to  tear  and  take  up  the  morfels  of  meat 
not  much  more  nicely  than  hungry  dogs 
feed  on  carrion.  He  often  makes  choice 
of  the  (fables  of  his  Alcaraza  or  palace, 
to  take  his  meals  in,  and  then  on  a  piece 
of  leather  always  very  greafy.  The  bed 
and  meaner  fort  in  that  nation  all  eat  after 
the  fame  manner,  and  never  dilcourfe  much 
at  their  meals. 

The  black  king,  call’d  the  great  Brak,  KingBrak 
being  entertain’d  at  dinner  aboard  a  fhip, 
return’d  the  bones  of  the  fowl,  after  gnaw¬ 
ing  them,  into  the  difh. 

Thefe  people  ufe  only  the  right  hand  in 
eating,  and  referve  the  left  altogether  for 
labour,  looking  upon  it  as  very  indecent  to 
eat  with  it  •,  nor  do  they  ufe  knives  to  cut 
their  meat,  or  plates,  or  cloths  to  lay  it  on. 

King  Darnel  allows  no  body  to  eat  with  King  Da* 
him,  except  the  chief  Marabout,  orforneofmel* 
his  principal  officers.  His  main  reafon  for 
not  admitting  of  any  Fhoubabes,  or  white- 
man,  to  his  meals,  is  his  being  fenfible  of 
his  foul  and  unpleafing  way  of  feeding. 

The  Blacks  will  eat  moll  forts  of  beads  or 
fowl,  except  thofe  who  have  been  infedled 
with  Mahometanifm ,  who  eat  no  lwines  fie  fir. 

Their  common  drink  is  water,  palm-  Drink,, 
wine,  cows-milk,  or  a  made  liquor,  which 
is  the  iuice  of  yellow  four  plumbs,  mixed 
with  water,  pretty  wholefome,  and  moll 
ufed  among  the  Foules . 


Erefh 
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Water.  Frefh  water  is  not  to  be  had  every  where. 
At  Rio  Frefco ,  the  little  river  affords  it  good 
enough  ;  but  in  many  places  up  the  coun¬ 
try,  they  have  it  out  of  ponds  and  morafles, 
fo  that  it  is  thick  and  muddy.  For  this 
reafon,  the  king  of  Kay  or  has  caufed  two 
deep  wells  to  be  dug  there,  and  made  good 
the  infides  of  them  with  timber  laid  clofe 
and  crofs-wile,  to  hinder  the  mouldering 
in  of  the  earth. 

Brandy  The  Blacks  are  generally  very  greedy  of 
coveted,  brandy,  by  them  call’d  Sangara ,  which 
they  will  drink  as  if  it  were  water,  when 
given  them.  A  Black  being  aboard  a  fhip 
at  Goerie ,  and  fpying  an  ink-bottle  in  my 
cabbin,  drank  a  large  dofe,  before  he  per¬ 
ceived  it  was  not  brandy. 

Palm-Wine  and  Palm-Trees. 

FIO’  there  be  abundance  of  palm-trees 
in  this  country,  yet  the  palm-wine  is 
not  fo  common  a  liquor  here  as  on  the  Gold 
Co  aft ,  and  at  Ardra ,  being  only  ufed  here 
by  the  better  fort  and  ftrangers. 

Defigning  in  another  place  a  particular 
del'cription  ol  the  l'everal  forts  of  palm-trees, 

I  fhall  content  myfelf  at  prefent  with  ob- 
ierving,  that  here  are  three  kinds  of  them. 
The  one  is  like  the  date-tree,  another  like 
the  Latiner- tree,  but  none  of  the  fort  which 
bears  the  cocoa-nuts :  neither  fhall  I  now  fay 
much  of  the  nature  of  the  palm-wine,  or 
how  it  is  made,  but  only  that  they  pay 
certain  duties  to  the  Alcaides ,  or  governors 
of  towns,  for  thefe  palm-trees ;  as  all'o,  that 
Climbing  they  climb  up  to  the  head  of  the  tree  by 
of  palm-  means  of  an  iron  or  brafs-hoop,  which  they 
contradl  or  let  out,  as  they  have  occafion. 
A  man  gets  into  the  hoop,  and  fets  his 
feet  againft  the  tree,  the  hoop  bearing 
him  up  behind,  as  fecure  as  if  he  ftood  on 
the  ground,  and  fo  moves  upwards  by  de¬ 
grees  to  the  top  of  the  tree,  where  he  makes 
two  or  three  inciffons,  juft  below  the  tuft, 
or  head,  making  fall  pots,  or  gourds  to 
them,  to  receive  the  liquor  which  diftils 
from  it ;  each  tree  yields  about  three  pints 
of  wine,  of  a  pearl  colour.  That  which 
diftils  an  hour  before  fun-riffng  is  beft  •,  and 
with  this  fort  they  entertain  the  Europeans 
and  other  foreigners,  the  beft  of  the  Blacks 
being  never  without  it. 

Palm-  This  fort  is  of  a  pleafant  fweet  tafte, 
wine.  being  ufed  two  or  three  hours  after  it  has 
fermented  a  while  in  the  pots  ;  but  foon 
lofes  its  fweetnefs,  and  grows  fourer  every 
day :  the  older  it  is,  the  more  it  affedts 
the  head  .  The  right  palm-wine  learches 
the  reins,  provokes  urine,  and  it  may  be 
reafonably  concluded,  that  the  conllant  ufe 
the  natives  make  of  it,  is  the  reafon  why 
few  or  none  of  them  are  troubled  with  the 
gravel,  or  the  ftone  in  the  bladder ;  and 
tho’  it  will  prefently  fly  into  the  head,  when 
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ufed  immoderately,  yet  thofe  fumes  are  Barbot. 
foon  difpell’d,  which  feems  very  Arrange,  con-  v  ^ 

fidering  how  much  it  works  as  foon  as  in 
the  pot.  This  fermentation  is  often  fo  vio¬ 
lent  as  to  break  the  pots,  unlefs  care  be 
taken  to  give  the  liquor  vent.  More  of  this 
fhall  be  laid  in  the  fecond  part. 

Superftition  and  Witchcraft. 

H  E  Blacks  generally  fet  a-part  fome  Meat  of- 
fmall  quantity  of  fuch  vidtuals  as  they  ter  t) t0  ^ 
eat,  for  their  Fetiches ,  or,  as  fome  will  have  1  c' 1  ’ 
it,  for  the  devil,  whom  they  call  Gune ,  to 
oblige  him  to  be  kind  to  them ;  for  if  we 
may  believe  their  own  affertions,  he  often 
beats  them.  I  remember  a  Black ,  from 
whofe  neck  I  once  pulled  away  a  Grigri , 
or  fpell,  made  a  hideous  noife  about  it, 
telling  me,  that  Gune  had  beat  him  molt 
unmercifully  the  next  night ;  and  that  un¬ 
lefs  I  would,  in  compaffion,  give  hirn  a 
bottle  of  brandy  to  treat  Gune ,  and  be  re¬ 
conciled  to  him,  for  having  fuffered  me  to 
take  away  his  Grigri ,  he  was  confident  he 
fhould  be  infallibly  kill’d  by  him.  The 
fellow  was  fo  pofitive  in  this  conceit,  and 
roared  in  fuch  a  horrible  manner  for  it,  that 
I  was  forced  to  humour  him  for  quietnefs 
fake. 

This  ceremony  of  fpilling  a  little  liquor,  The  fame 
and  calling  fome  part  of  rice,  or  any  other  *n  China, 
eatable  on  the  ground,  is  of  great  antiquity 
in  China ,  and  kept  up  to  this  day.  Con¬ 
fucius ,  their  moft  honour’d  philofopher  and 
divine,  pradtifed  it,  the  intention  of  it  be¬ 
ing  a  fort  of  oblation  to  the  dead  ;  who  in 
former  ages  had  taught  that  nation  to  till 
the  earth,  drefs  meat,  &c.  as  Navarette  in¬ 
forms  us,  in  his  account  of  China.  It  is 
likely,  that  the  Blacks  mNigritia  and  Guinea 
might  at  firft  have  the  fame  reafon  for  this 
ceremony,  tho’  at  prefent  few  or  none  un- 
derftand  why  they  do  it ;  and  only  alledge 
it  is  a  cuftom  tranlmitted  to  them  from 
their  anceftors,  grounding  themfelves  in 
many  of  thefe  practices  wholly  upon  tra¬ 
dition,  without  inquiring  into  the  motives. 

They  have  alfo  a  great  opinion  of  witch-  Witch¬ 
craft,  and  pretend  by  it  to  be  able  to  do  craft, 
any  mifehief  they  think  fit  to  their  enemies, 
even  to  taking  of  their  lives ;  as  alfo  to 
difeover  all  fecrets,  and  find  out  hidden 
things,  as  to  compel  a  thief  to  appear  and 
to  rellore  what  he  hath  ftolen,  be  he  ever 
fo  remote ;  with  many  more  fuch  ablurdi- 
ties. 

Funerals. 

HEY  weep  and  lament  over  the  dead  Bewailing 
as  foon  as  expired  in  fuch  a  manner,  oft,ieJea<1' 
that  it  is  hideous  and  frightful  to  pafs  by 
the  huts  where  any  Black  lies  dead,  by  rea¬ 
fon  of  the  horrid  fhrieks  and  howling  of 
the  neighbours  and  relations,  who  refort  to 
the  houle  of  the  departed  to  bewail  him. 

This 
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This  may  perhaps  be  deriv’d  from  the  cu- 
ftom  of  the  Jews,  as  we  find  it  in  St.  A Tatk 
v.  36.  And  he  (Jesqs)  cometh  to  the  houfe 
of  the  ruler  of  the  fynagogue ,  and  feeth  the 
tumult ,  and  them  that  wept  and  wailed  great¬ 
ly  ;  upon  the  death  of  his  daughter.  It  is 
well  known,  that  the  Jews  in  thofe  days  had 
certain  common  mourners,  who  were  hired 
for  weeping  and  wailing  over  dead  perfons. 

Upon  thele  occafions,  they  afk  abundance 
of  impertinent  ridiculous  queftions,  much 
in  the  fame  nature  as  the  poor  ignorant  fort 
of  Irifh  are  reported  to  praftife  to  this  day  ; 
as  for  example,  Why  he  would  leave  them 
after  that  manner  ?  whether  he  wanted  mil¬ 
let ,  or  oxen,  or  clothes,  or  wealth  ?  whether 
he  flood  in  need  of  any  more  than  he  had? 
or,  whether  he  had  not  wives  enough,  or  they 
were  not  handfome  enough  ?  what  harm  any 
.body  had  done  him  ?  and  the  like.  All  thele 
queries  are  repeated  by  every  one  in  the 
.company  fucceflively,  the  Guiriots  in  the 
mean  time  adding  their  parts,  continually 
finging  the  prailes  of  the  party  decealed, 
and  extolling  his  virtues,  addions,  and  quali¬ 
ties.  The  dead  perfon  making  no  anfwer, 
thofe  who  have  put  their  queftions  with¬ 
draw,  to  make  room  for  others  to  fucceed 
them,  in  repeating  the  fame. 

It  was  cuftomary  among  the  Arabs  of 
Lybia,  and  the  adjacent  parts,  as  we  fhall 
farther  fhow  in  the  Supplement,  upon  thefe 
occafions,  for  the  wife,  or  next  ol  kin,  to 
go  out  of  the  tent,  or  barrack,  howling  af¬ 
ter  a  ftrange  manner  Hoo-la-loo,  as  the  Irifh 
do  over  the  graves  of  their  friends  departed. 
By  the  1  ith  of  St.  John,  ver.  3  1.  it  appears, 
that  the  Jews  often  repaired  to  the  graves 
to  bewail  their  dead,  as  is  there  fhown  in 
the  inftance  of  Mary,  the  filter  of  Lazarus. 

If  it  be  a  boy  that  is  dead,  the  maids 
and  women  fing  •,  and  the  other  boys  run 
at  one  . another  with  all  the  force  they  are 
able,  holding  naked  cutlaftes  in  their  hands, 
which  they  clatter  together;  and  making 
many  extravagant  motions  and  geftures,  too 
impertinent  to  be  deicribed. 

The  funerals  are  performed  with  much 
ftate  and  ceremony.  In  fome  places  they 
bury  the  corpfe  in  the  houfe  it  belong’d  to, 
taking  off  the  round  roof  of  it,  and  re¬ 
doubling  their  cries :  then  four  mourners 
ftand  in  a  Square,  each  holding  a  cloth  ex¬ 
tended,  as  it  were  to  cover  the  corpfe,  that 
it  may  not  be  feen  by  the  company.  Next 
the  Marabout  whifpers  fome  words  in  tire 
ear  of  the  deceafed,  covering  him  with  a 
white  fheet,  or  piece  of  callico.  This  be¬ 
ing  done,  they  let  on  the  roof  of  the  hut 
again,  over  which  they  hang  fome  cloths, 
of  one,  or  of  feveral  colours  •,  and  clofe. 
by  the  houfe  they  fet  up  a  pole,  on  which 
they  hang  the  arms,  bow,  quiver,  javelin, 
&c.  of  the  perfon  deceafed  •,  and  having  a 
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fancy,  that  the  dead  eat  in  the  grave,  they 
fet  by  them  a  pot  of  Coufcous,  and  anothei 
of  water,  for  feveral  months. 

It  is  a  common  cuftom  among  the  Bar-  e  ame 
bariansoIMorrocco,  Fez,  &c.  to  fet  meat  on  »  ^ 
the  graves,  and  to  bury  filver,  jewels,  and 
other  things  with  the  corpfe,  that  the  dead 
may  want  none  ol  the  conveniencies  in  the 
other  world,  which  they  had  in  this.  .  , 

At  other  places,  the  funerals  are  after  ™er 
this  manner.  Some  drummers  march  be¬ 
fore  the  company,  after  them  follow  the 
neareft  relations  ol  the  deceafed  ;  then  his 
wives,  if  it  be  a  man,  or  the  hufband,  il 
a  woman  ;  and  then  the  corpfe,  followed 
by  all  the  people  of  the  village,  of  both 
fexes.  Being  come,  in  this  order,  to^  the 
place  of  burial,  which  is  very  often  on  fome 
riling  ground,  or  hill,  they  lay  the  corpfe 
in  the  grave,  ftark  naked,  and  fill  it  up 
with  earth.  About  the  grave  they  erect 
feveral  little  round  huts,  much  like  our  ice- 
houfes  in  hot  countries ; ,  and  over  thole 
huts,  they  fet  up  the  round  roof  of  the 
deceafed  perfon’s  houfe,  difplaying  on  the 
top  of  it  a  Hag,  or  white  Iheet,  cut  in  pieces, 
that  being  thus  rent,  it  may  not  be  ftolen 
away,  as  being  rendered  quite  ufelefs. 

It  is  frequent  among  thele  people,  for 
the  neareft  relations,,  as  brothers,  fillers,  ^red"m 
&c.  to  take  away,  for  their  own  ufe,  all  the 
goods  or  wealth  the  party  deceafed  has 
left ;  thus  robbing  his  own  children,  and 
expo  fing  them  to  the  greateft  mifery. 

Rain  arid  Thunder. 

Hp  HEB  lacks,  in  general,  have  a  great  Rainy  fea- 
I  dread  of  the  rainy  feafon,  becaufe  they  fon 
are  then,  for  the  moll  part,  much  affli&ed 
with  difeafes  of  feveral  forts,  which  makes 
them  very  captious  of  travelling;  nay  molt 
of  them  will  fcarce  come  out  of  their  houfes, 
but  keep  clofe  confined  in  them  during  all 
that  feafon,  with  a  conftant  fire,  about 
which  they  'lie  all  night,  in  a  ring,  with 
their  feet  towards  it ;  fo  to  draw  out  and 
dry  up  the  moifture,  they  fancy  thofe  lower 
oarts  have  drawn  in  during  the  day  ;  and 
;  00k  upon  it  as  the  occafion  of  the  feveral 
diftempers  their  bodies  are  fubjedl  to. 

Nor  are  they  lels  apprehend ve  of  thun-  Drea£j  0f 
der,  which  is  very  frequent  in  the  country  thunder, 
at  that  ..feafon,  being  dreadful  loud,  and  at¬ 
tended  with  terrible  fiafiies  of  lightning. 

When  it  happens  to  thunder  on  a  fudden, 
as  they  are  abroad  in  the  fields,  or  on  the 
road,  they  lie  down  fiat,  with  their  faces 
to  the  ground,  till  it  is  over,  or  at  leaft 
till  the  violence  of  the  claps  abates. 

Sleeping,  Dancing  and  Wreftling. 

TIIO’  they  conftantly  take  a  nap  of 
an  hour  or  tivo,  after  dinner,  yet  they 
go  to  bed  early  in  dark  nights ;  but  v'hen 
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the  moon  fhines,  they  fit  up  to  dance  and 
fmoke,  with  their  wives  and  neighbours. 
Their  dances  are  commonly  in  a  round. 
Tinging  the  next  thing  that  occurs,  whether 
fenle  or  nonfenl'e.  Some  ot  them  ftand  in 
the  middle  of  the  ring,  holding  one  hand 
on  their  head,  and  the  other  behind  their 
waift,  advancing  and  llrutting  out  their 
LeWd  belly  forwards,  and  beating  very  hard  with 
dancing,  their  feet  on  the  ground.  Others  clap  their 
hands  to  the  node  of  a  kettle,  or  a  cala- 
balh,  fitted  for  a  mufical  inftrument.  When 
young  men,  or  boys,  dance  with  maidens, 
or  women,  both  Tides  always  make  abun¬ 
dance  of  lalcivious  geftures;  and  every  now 
and  then  each  takes  a  draught  of  palm- 
wine  to  incourage  the  Iport. 

Ridiculous  The  men  often  exercife  themfelves  at 
wreltling.  wrefiling,  putting  themfelves  into  many  ri¬ 
diculous  podures,  as  they  approach  one  an¬ 
other,  either  holding  out  a  finger,  the  fid, 
or  the  foot  towards  the  antagonift  •,  one  or 
more  Guiriots  {landing  by,  and  beating  a 
drum,  or  playing  on  iome  fort  of  their  noify 
mufick,  to  encourage  the  combatants.  Be¬ 
ing  ftark  naked  at  this  fport,  he  who  is 
thrown,  feldom  comes  otf  without  fome  hurt 
or  bruife,  and  fometimes  they  both  fuller 
confiderably.  The  great  latisfaftion  they 
have  in  throwing  their  antagonills,  confills 
in  the  Guiriot’ s  extolling  their  valour  with 
a  loud  voice,  and  incouraging  them  to  gain 
many  more  fuch  victories. 

Ramadan  and  feajling. 

Failing  T*~\URING  the  time  of  their  Ramadan , 
and  feail-  I  J  which  is  the  Mahometan  lent,  and  lafts 
“g  at  the  whole  month  of  September ,  they  have 
great  fealling  and  rejoicing  at  night  •,  which, 
from  the  Portuguefes ,  they  call  Folgar ,  that 
is,  to  make  merry.  They  are  then  forbid 
eating,  drinking  and  fmoking  in  the  day¬ 
time;  and  fome  are  To  very  precife,  that 
they  will  not  Tpit,  or  Tcarce  do  any  other 
thing,  if  they  can  avoid  it;  but  as  Toon  as 
the  fun  is  let,  or  the  firft  liar  appears,  they 
all  fall  to  fealling  with  an  intolerable  noile 
of  drums,  and  never  give  over  eating  and 
drinking  till  the  Tun  riles  again,  with  great 
excefs  and  debauchery. 


once. 


Avifit  paid  to  Conde  the  viceroy. 

Conde  OEFORE  I  proceed  upon  the  fubjedt  in 
viceroy  JO  hand,  it  will  not  be  ungrateful,  in  this 
and  gene-  piace5  t0  give  an  account  of  the  vifit  I 
once  paid  to  old  Conde ,  viceroy  and  gene- 
raliffitno  of  the  forces  of  king  Darnel ,  at 
the  village  of  Rachoy  about  a  mile  up  the 
country,  in  order  to  fettle  a  good  corre- 
fpondence,  between  the  Blacks  and  the 
French  fudlors  at  Goere e,  which  had  been 
interrupted  for  feveral  months,  on  account 
of  the  culloms  for  wood  and  water,  for 
the  ufe  of  the  company’s  Ihips ;  which  will 
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farther  demonllrate  the  dexterity  of  thefePARB0T' 
people  at  bodily  exercifes. 

I  had  in  my  company  the  head  fi.dtor  of  Manner  of 
Goeree ,  whom  the  French  call  governor,  his  giving 
and  a  file  of  Toldiers  from  the  fort.  Being  audience, 
ail  landed  in  the  bay,  near  the  cape,  we 
walked  about  a  mile  and  a  half  up  the 
country  through  a  thick  copfe,  or  wood, 
to  a  fmall  village,  call’d  Racho ,  where  we 
found  Conde  fitting  on  a  mat,  under  a  large 
round  thatch’d  roof,  with  a  long  tobacco- 
pipe  in  his  mouth,  according  to  the  cudorn. 
of  the  country,  and  five  or  fix  of  his  wives 
about  him  in  a  ting,  finely  dreffed  after 
their  manner.  When  I  drew  near  him,  he 
Hood  up,  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  bid 
me  welcome;  next,  he  defired  me  to  fit 
down  on  his  right  hand,  which  being  done, 
a  Have,  by  his  order,  brought  me  a  cala- 
baflt  of  palm-wine.  That  ceremony  being 
over,  I  made  him  the  ufual  prefents,  con¬ 
fiding  of  Tome  trivial  things,  to  the  value 
of  about  three  crowns;  and  then  declared 
to  him,  in  French ,  the  occafion  of  my  com¬ 
ing,  which  a  Blacky  who  underftood  French^ 
interpreted  in  his  own  language.  Here¬ 
upon  the  viceroy  agreed,  that  for  the  fu¬ 
ture,  the  French  company’s  fhips  fhould 
pay  no  more  than  30  bars  of  iron  each, 
in  full  for  all  culloms,  according  to  the 
agreement  made  in  the  year  1677,  with 
the  Alcaide  Medicup ;  befides  two  dry  hides 
for  every  long  boat,  or  pinnace,  which 
fhould  fetch  water  or  wood  from  the 
fhore. 

As  Toon  as  the  contract  was  concluded,  Dance, 
we  were  furrounded  by  a  great  number  of 
Blacks ,  men  and  women,  who  formed  a 
dance  to  the  found  of  leveral  of  their  in- 
ftruments;  which  laded  a  confiderable  time, 
and  was  not  altogether  unpleafing  to  us, 
tho’  odd  and  extravagant  in  itfelf. 

The  dancers  being  withdrawn.  Conde  Camels, 
dood  up,  and  invited  me  to  fee  his  camels 
and  horfes,  which  were  at  a  fmall  didance. 

I  obferved,  that  the  camels  were  but  of  a 
middle  dature,  and  not  exactly  like  thole 
of  Afia. 

This  is  rather  a  fort  of  dromedaries,  be-  Ordrome- 
ing  fmall,  lean  and  tender,  only  fit  for' 
carrying  of  men;  but  To  tar  excelling  in 
fwiftnefs,  that  it  is  reported,  they  will  tra¬ 
vel  an  hundred  miles  a  day,  tor  feven  or 
eight  days  fucceflively,  with  little,  or,  next 
to  no  food,  which  is  a  little  grafs,  or  brow- 
zing  on  the  leaves  of  trees.  The  Arab 
Moors  call  this  fort  of  camels  Raguahil ,  or 
Elmahari ;  and  they  are  commonly  ufed  in 
Lybia  for  travelling  through  the  defarts. 

Dromedaries  are  made  ufe  of  in  the  em¬ 
pire  of  Morocco ,  upon  occafion  of  hady, 
urgent  affairs.  They  differ  trom  a  camel, 
only  in  being  leaner  and  much  fwifter;  qua¬ 
lities  which  are  natural  to  them,  and  very 
P  peculiar; 
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Barbot.  peculiar;  for  if  we  may  credit  the  na- 
fives  of  that  country,  this  bead  will  travel 
ten  leagues  in  a  day,  lor  every  day  it  Spends 
in  lleeping  before  it  could  fee  didindtly,  al¬ 
ter  its  firll  coming  into  the  world.  So  that, 
if  it  deeps  fix  days,  as  foon  as  it  comes  from 
the  dam,  it  will  travel  dxty  leagues,  and 
fo  more  or  lefs  in  proportion'.  Some  do  po- 
dtively  affirm,  that  the  uncle  of  the  prefent 
emperor  of  Morocco  did  thus  ride  a  hundred 
leagues  in  a  day;  and  do  add,  that  the  fa¬ 
tigue  of  this  way  of  travelling,  which  is  but 
the  dromedaries  condant  pace,  is  equal  to 
the  expedition,  and  that  it  was  impoffible 
for  the  traveller  to  hold  it,  did  he  not  caule 
himlelf  to  be  fad  bound  to  the  fuddle,  and 
his  mouth  to  be  cover’d,  for  fear  of  being 
fuffocated.  The  bunch  on  the  backs  of  theft 
Dromeda-  camels  or  dromedaries  is  fmaller,  in  pro- 
iies  and  portion,  than  that  of  the  camels  in  Arabia 
Arabia  fion)\  call’d  Babtrians.  The  dromedaries 
of  Arabia  have  two  bunches  on  their  back, 
and  are  much  fwifter  than  the  Arabian  ca¬ 
mels;  but  thefe  here  have  another  fmaller 
bunch  on  their  ftomach  which  ferves  them 
to  lean  on  when  they  red. 

Horfes.  Some  of  the  horfes  feem’d  to  me  pretty 
fine  ;  but  all  very  fmall. 

Having  fpent  about  two  hours  at  this  in¬ 
terview,  I  took  my  leave  of  the  old  gentle¬ 
man,  who  bid  the  interpreter  tell  me,  he 
would  bear  me  company  to  the  water-fide, 
and  fee  mefafe  in  the  pinnace.  I  admir’d  all 
the  way  how  the  people  of  the  neighbouring 
cottages  and  hamlets,  being  inform’d  that 
Refpedt  Conde  was  going  down  to  the  water-fide, 
paid  to  flock’d  about  us,  pulling  off  their  fandals 

him.  from  as  far  as  t-hey  could  lee  him,  and  pro- 

drating  themfelves  flat  on  the  ground  before, 
throwing  land  or  earth,  with  both  hands, 
over  their  own  heads;  which  among  them 
are  the  ulual  tokens  of  refpetd,  paid  to  per- 
fons  in  eminent  dignity. 

Antiquity  This  practice  of prodratingon  the  ground 

of  prottra-  before  perfons  in  a  high  dation,  appears  by 
tinS-  ancient  hidory  to  have  been  follow’d  by  all 
the  eadern  nations,  and  commonly  ufed  by 
the  people  of  Ifrael-,  whereof  we  find  many 
indances  in  holy  writ,  of  which  I  fhall  only 
point  out  thofe  of  king  David  and  Abigail , 
i  Sam.  xxv.  23.  Mephibojbeth ,  2  Sam.  ix.  6. 
Abfalom ,  ib.  xiv.  33.  and  Bath-Jhebab , 

1  Kings,  i.  16.  i.  31.  It  is  dill  practis’d 
in  feveral  eadern  countries,  and  particularly 
in  the  dominions  of  the  Mogol. 

Praifes  All  the  way  we  walk’d  to  the  fea-fide,  I 
^llnS-  had  two  of  Conde' s  Guiriots ,  one  on  each 
fide  of  me,  who  never  ceas’d,  in  their  lort 
of  tone,  to  fing  a  kind  of  panegyrick  in 
praife  of  me,  as  I  was  inform’d  by  the  in¬ 
terpreter.  The  fong  was  attended  with  a- 
bundance  of  grimaces  gedures,  and  Skip¬ 
ping,  which,  tho’  very  difagreeable  to  me, 
jlet  I  durd  not  command  them  to  give  over, 
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for  fear  of  difobliging  their  mafler,  it  being 
the  cufl-om  of  the  great  men  among  the 
Blacks ,  fo  to  honour  the  Europeans  that 
come  to  fee  them. 

When  we  were  come  to  the  fea-fide,  4  g00(j 
Conde ,  to  fliew  me  how  expert  he  was  at  horfeman. 
rilling  and  managing  a  horfe,  mounted  upon 
one  of  the  mod  fiery,  which  he  had  caus’d 
to  be  brought  along  with  him,  and  which 
he  faid  was  of  Barbary.  I  own  I  could  not 
but  admire  to  fee  a  man  at  Seventy  years  of 
age  fo  hail  and  adlive  as  he  then  was;  for 
during  above  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  he  put 
himfelf  into  feveral  podures,  and  perform’d 
divers  motions  a  horfeback.  Sometimes  he 
put  his  horfe  upon  full  Speed  on  the  drand, 
darting  an  AJfagaia  or  javelin  with  the  right 
hand  before  the  horfe,  and  running  fo  fwiftly, 
as  to  catch  it  again  with  the  lame  hand,  be¬ 
fore  it  fell  to  the  ground;  or  if  it  happened 
to  fall,  he  would  take  it  up  again  without 
dopping  in  the  career;  which  was  the  more 
Surprizing  to  us,  becaufe  no  horfes  whatso¬ 
ever  are  fleeter  than  thofe  of  Barbary . 

It  is  proper  here  to  obferve,  that  the  Af  Aff  ;a 
fagaia  or  javelin  above-mention’d,  as  darted  0r  javelin, 
by  Conde ,  is  a  fort  of  lance,  or  rather  a 
half-pike  univerfally  ufed  by  all  the  Blacks  of 
Nigritia ,  Guinea  and  AElhiopia ,  as  will  be 
farther  made  appear  in  the  courfe  of  this 
general  defcription  of  thofe  parts  of  A- 
frica. 

This  fort  of  weapon  is  of  very  ancient  Its 
ufage  in  the  eadern  countries  of  Ajfia ,  and  in  quity.'  ' 
all  probability  among  the  Hebrews ;  for  we 
often  find  it  mention’d  in  holy  writ  under  the 
feveral  denominations  of  lance,  javelin,  dart, 

&c.  Phineas  kill’d  Zimri  and  Cosbi  with  a 
javelin,  Numb.  xxv.  7,  8.  Saul  Smites  David 
with  the  javelin,  1  Sam.  xix.  10.  David 
took  away  Saul's  javelin  and  water-pot  out 
of  his  tent,  ib.  xxvi.  1 6.  Joab  thrud  three 
darts  through  the  heart  of  Abfalom ,  2  Sam. 
xviii.  14.  The  ancients  always  represented 
Pallas  holding  a  javelin  or  lance  in  her  hand ; 
and  all  men  of  didiixdion  always  carried  a 
javelin  in  one  hand.  Homer  affigns  javelins 
to  his  heroes,  as  the  Romans  did  to  their 
Quirinus  and  other  gods ;  and  the  emperor 
of  Morocco  always  rides  with  an  AJfagaia  in 
his  hand.  See  a  farther  account  of  thefe 
weapons  hereafter. 

It  mud  be  own’d,  that  many  of  thefe  R.,. 
Blacks  of  Nigritia  are  excellent  horfemen,  Klding* 
which  in  all  likelihood  they  learn  in  Tom- 
but  and  Genehoa  their  neighbouring  nations, 
which  have  acquired  it  by  their  commerce 
with  the  fubje&s  of  Morocco.  All  men,  who 
are  vers’d  in  hidory,  mud  know  that  the 
Moors  were  always  excellent  at  riding;  as 
particularly  was  formerly  obfervable  ?n  the 
Moors  of  Granada,  whofe  racing  and  tilting 
was  admir’d  by  all  their  cotemporaries:  and 
at  this  very  time  the  Moors  ol  Morocco  are 
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fo  much  addicted  to  this  exercife,  that  the 
emperor’s  Tons,  at  nine  or  ten  years  of  age, 
will  ride  an  unruly  horfe  bare-ridg’d,  with¬ 
out  boots  or  fpurs,  and  fit  fall;  it  being 
the  Moorijh  fafhion  to  mount  horfes  bare  ve¬ 
ry  early,  as  well  for  the  fake  of  the  bealt  as 
of  the  man,  becaufe  they  thus  break  colts  at 
a  year  old. 

Gu  i  riots. 

T  is  convenient  I  fhould  in  this  place  give 
fome  account  of  the  Guiriots ,  having  fe¬ 
veral  times  made  mention  of  them. 

Buffoons  The  name  of  Guiriot ,  in  their  tongue,  pro- 
infamous.  perly  fignifies  a  buffoon,  and  they  are  a  fort 
of  fycophants.  The  kings  and  great  men 
in  this  country,  keep  each  of  them  two, 
three,  or  more  of  thefe  Guiriois  to  divert 
them,  and  entertain  foreigners  upon  occa- 
fion.  Thefe  men  are  fo  much  defpis’d  by  all 
the  other  Blacks ,  that  they  not  only  account 
them  infamous,  but  will  fcarce  allow  them 
a  grave  when  they  die;  believing  the  earth 
would  never  produce  any  fruit  or  plants, 
fiiould  it  be  defiled  with  their  dead  carcaffes, 
nor  will  they  throw  their  corps  into  ponds 
or  rivers,  for  fear  of  killing  the  filh,  and 
therefore  they  only  thfuft  them  into  the  hol¬ 
low  trunks  or  flumps  of  trees.  However, 
notwithftanding  this  mean  conceit  among 
the  people,  the  Guiriots  have  the  foie  pri¬ 
vilege  of  carrying  the  Olamba ,  that  is,  the 
great  long  drum-royal,  made  of  a  fine  goat- 
fkin,  before  the  king  when  he  goes  to  war; 
which  the  Guiriot  hangs  about  his  neck,  and 
beats  with  fmall  flicks,  or  with  his.  hands, 
hallooing  aloud  with  a  wretched  voice,  and 
finging  iiindry  forts  of  tones  to  nonfenfical 
words.  At  other  times,  to  divert  their  ma- 
Timbrels.  %rs  or  foreigners,  they  have  a  timbrel, 
after  the  Morifco  fafhion,  made  like  our 
fiat  ball-bafkets,  ty’d  athwart  with  feveral 
fmall  firings,  which  they  touch  with  one 
hand,  or  grafp  with  their  fingers,  and  beat 
upon  it  with  the  other. 

Eajafe  Others  again  play  on  another  fort  of  mu- 
mufkk.  fical  inftrument  call’d  Balafe ,  which  would 
make  a  tolerable  harmony,  if  well  managed, 
for  it  founds  like  a  harpficord;  being  a  let 
of  calibafhes  or  gourds  made  faff  together  in 
a  row,  with  firings  of  feveral  fizes  over  them 
Another  in  a  tuneable  order.  Others  alio  ufe  a  kind 
tort.  of  lute,  made  of  a  hollow  piece  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  fort  of  wood,  cover’d  over  with  a 
piece  of  fkin  or  leather,  having  two  or  three 
hair  firings,  and  at  the  flops,  fome  little 
plates  of  iron  and  fmall  bells. 

Blacks  Ihe  lilacks  look  upon  it  as  a  great  ho- 
f°raf'b°f  noHr  :^9he  to  Any  man,  to  have  his  praties 
fung  by  the  king’s  Guiriots ;  for  they  gene¬ 
rally  afiedl  being  flatter’d,  as  fond  of  ap- 
plaule  and  commendation,  and  will  therefore 
give  any  thing  they  have  to  be  lo  compli¬ 
mented  by  the  Guiriots ;  and  the  rather,  be- 


caufe  if  they  do  not  reward  them  generoufly,  Bar  sot. 
thole  Guiriots  will  abufe  and  defame  them 
as  much  as  they  before  extoll’d  and  magni¬ 
fied  them:  for  it  is  another  privilege  of  thole 
fellows,  to  flander  and  reproach  whom  they 
pleafe,  without  any  checks  or  fear  of  punifh- 
ment;  and  therefore  fome  will,  upon  occa- 
fion,  prefent  the  Guiriot  with  two  or  three 
bullocks;  and  others  will  flrip  themfclvesof 
all  the  clothes  they  have,  tho’  ever  fo  va¬ 
luable,  to  prefent  him. 

I  he  ufual  cant  of  thefe  buffoons,  either  What  it 
in  ipeaking  or  finging  upon  the  like  occa- conhilts  in. 
fions,  as  I  was  inform’d  by  the  interpreter 
is  no  more  than  this:  He  is  a  great  man,  or  a 
great  lord ;  he  is  rich,  he  is  po  werful,  he  is  ge¬ 
nerous,  he  has  given  Sangaiaiy  brandy ;  and 
nrtJch  more  fuch  wretched  fluff,  often  re¬ 
peated,  with  fuch  lorry  voices,  bawling,  and 
impertinent  geftures  and  grimaces,  that  it 
muA  tire  any  but  a  Black:  nay,  fometimes 
it  is  in  a  manner  intolerable,  and  yet  mull 
not  be  found  fault  with,  but  rather  applaud¬ 
ed,  as  if  extraordinary  pleafing.  Among 
many  fuch  exprefiions  as  above- mention’d, 
which  Conde’s  Guiriots  ufed  towards  me,  they 
oftenefl  repeated.  That  I  was  the  king's  chief 
Jlave\  thinking  they  did  me  a  mighty  ho¬ 
nour. 

The  government. 

IN  fome  countries  the  crown  is  hereditary,  Brothers 
in  others  eleblive.  In  fome  of  the  heredi-  fucceed. 
tary  countries,  as  foon  as  the  king  is  dead, 
his  brother  lucceeds,  and  not  his  Ion ;  but 
when  the  brother  dies,  thefon  of  the  former 
king  afeends  the  throne,  and  after  him  his 
brother  again  and  not  his  fon, 

In  other  hereditary  kingdoms,  neither  the  Succeffion 
brother  nor  the  fon  fucceeds,  but  the  nephew  of  ne- 
by  the  filler’s  fide ;  and  the  reafon  they  phews. 
give  for  it,  is,  becaufe  it  is  uncertain  whe¬ 
ther  the  children  the  king  has  are  of  his 
own  getting;  but  his  fifter’s  children  cannot 
fail  of  being  of  the  blood-royal,  and  confe- 
quently  they  ate  fure  of  fuch  a  king,  and 
no  other  can  be  fo. 

In  the  elective  countries,  when  the  king  EIca;ve 
is  dead,  three  or  four  of  the  greateft  men  in  kings, 
the  nation  make  choice  from  among  them- 
felves  of  the  perfon  they  think  fitteft  to  fuc¬ 
ceed  in  that  dignity;  referving  always  to 
themfelves  the  right  of  depofing  or  banifh- 
ing  him,  as  they  fhall  afterwards  think  fit, 
in  cafe  of  any  mifmanagement:  which  is  of¬ 
ten  the  occafion  of  mighty  troubles  and  civil 
wars,  becaufe  of  the  many  pretenders  or  fe¬ 
veral  interefts  that  are  made  upon  fuch  oc- 
Cafions;  there  being  always  many  kindred  or 
relations  of  the  depos’d  king  left  behind, 
who,  notwithftanding  that  conftitution,  do 
endeavour  by  open  force  to  ftep  into  the 
•throne. 


But 
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Barbot.  Rut  whether  the  king  become  fuch  by  right 
-^Ty  or  violence,  as  loon  as  ever  he  is  inverted  with 
paid'them  the  r°yal  authority*  the  people  pay  very 
great  refpedt  and  veneration  to  his  perfon 
and  chief  officers.  Such  a  one  was  Ccnde ,  of 
whom  I  have  already  fliow’d  how  much  he 
was  honour’d  by  the  Blacks  in  my  prefence. 
Abfolute  jn  jj-jg  fome  manner,  by  whatfoever  title 
power.  thefg  f;mgS  get  the  crown,  the  moment  of 

their  inauguration  they  affume  a  haughty  car¬ 
riage  towards  their  lubjeits,  of  what  qua¬ 
lity  foever,  and  do  tyrannize  over  them  at 
diferetion,  fo  abfolute  is  their  authority: 
neither  can  any  man,  tho’  ever  fo  great, 
prefume  to  come  into  his  prefence,  without 
his  fpecial  command  or  leave. 

Great  fub-  When  a  Black  of  ever  fo  great  dirtintrtion 
million  has  occafion  to  petition  the  king,  he  is' to 
Paid‘  take  off  his  cotton  fhirt  or  frock,  and  lay  it 
on  one  of  his  ihoulders,  leaving  the  body  na¬ 
ked  from  the  waift  upwards,  and  approach¬ 
ing  near  the  king  in  that  manner,  he  kneels 
down,  bows  his  head,  kiffes  the  ground, 
after  taking  off  his  fhoes  or  fandals,  and 
with  both  hands  throws  earth  or  land  over 
his  head,  face,  and  fhoulders.  Then  riles 
again,  repeating  the  fame  ceremony  two  or 
three  times,  as  he  draws  nearer  and  nearer 
to  the  prince. 

Others  kneel  down  at  a  great  dirtance,  and 
advance  all  the  way  upon  their  knees,  con¬ 
tinually  ftrewing  earth  or  fand  on  their  heads 
and  fhoulders  to  denote  that  they  are  but 
duft  and  clay  in  relpedt  of  their  king. 

Being  thus  come  up  to  the  king,  they 
difeourfe  him  concerning  the  fubjedl  matter 
of  their  petition  on  their  knees;  and  when 
that  is  over,  rife  up,  without  prefuming  to 
look  on  him,  but  refting  with  their  hands  up¬ 
on  their  knees,  and  from  time  to  time  carting 
fand  or  earth  upon  their  heads  and  foreheads. 
All  this  while  the  king  lcarce  feems  to  take 
any  notice  of  them,  but  diverts  himfelf  fome 
other  way;  till  at  laft,  he  returns  a  very 
fhort  anfwer  to  their  petition,  with  much 
gravity  and  in  a  majeftick  tone:  after  which, 
the  petitioner  withdraws,  and  joins  the  other 
perfons  of  note,  who  ufually  affirt  at  fuch 
ceremonies. 

The  So  great  is  the  king’s  authority  over  the 

king’s  people  of  the  higheft  rank,  that  he  will  fome- 
the  times,  for  the  leaft  offence,  order  the  offen¬ 
der’s  head  to  be  immediately  ftruck  off, 
and  his  goods  and  chattels  confifcated ;  nay, 
fometimes  he  will  alfo  order  his  wives  and 
concubines  to  be  put  to  death.  With  the 
common  people,  and  Marabouts  or  priefts, 
his  feverity  feldom  extends  to  life,  but  to 
make  them  perpetual  flaves. 

Civility  When  a  Marabout  or  prieft,  or  the  A- 
to  the  zoaghe  of  the  Moors ,  or  an  European  ap- 
French.  proac}ies  king  Darnel,  he  falutes  him  with  a 
bow,  prefenting  his  hand  to  lay  it  on  his; 
but  he  fhowsmuch  more  kindnefs  and  friend- 
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fhip  to  any  French  gentleman,  whom  he  will 
caufe  to  fit  down  by  him,  after  the  manner 
of  the  country,  on  the  fame  mat  or  bed  he 
fits  on  himfelf,  which  is  very  often  a  quilt, 
cover’d  with  red  {kins  or  leather,  he  having 
a  long  tobacco-pipe  in  his  mouth  and  alks 
him  feveral  queftions;  but  mort  particu¬ 
larly  concerning  the  nature  and  value  of  the 
prelent  he  has  brought  him:  for,  as  I  ob- 
lerv’d  before,  no  Frenchman  or  other  fo¬ 
reigner  approaches  him  without  it;  and  that 
commonly  confifts  of  three  or  four  gallons 
of  brandy,  with  fome  pieces  of  coral,  fome 
ells  of  linen,  fome  fugar  or  garlick,  Sc. 

For  which  reafon,  the  French  never  wait  on 
the  king,  but  upon  fome  extraordinary  oc  • 
cafion ;  becaufe  it  often  happens,  that  befides 
theprefent,  that  prince  will  beg  of  the  envoy 
his  very  clothes,  hat  and  fword,  or  whatfo¬ 
ever  he  lees  about  him  and  fancies,  and  will  t0 
over  and  above  eat  up  the  belt  part  of  the  take  what 
provifions,  which  tnuft  of  neceffity  be  carri-  they  fancy, 
ed  along  with  him  from  home,  to  ftibfift 
him  on  his  journey,  fo  that  fome  of  thefe 
meffengers  have  been  in  danger  of  ftarving 
by  the  way,  in  their  return ;  his  majerty 
feldom  making  any  other  return  for  his  pre¬ 
fen  t,  but  a  Rind  or  fore-quarter  of  a  camel, 
a  little  Coufcous,  fome  palm-wine,  or  a  kid; 
all  which  is  but  very  lorry  food  lor  a  gentle¬ 
man,  who  is  ufed  to  better.  It  is  true,  the 
king  never  dire&ly  afks  any  thing  he  fancies 
of  an  European-,  but  only  defires  a  thing  to 
be  put  into  his  hands,  that  he  may  view 
and  examine  it,  and  then  never  offers  to  re¬ 
turn  it. 

At  an  audience  the  French  faffor  of  Gcc- 
rce  had  of  the  king  of  Juala,  that  prince 
took  off  the  hat  of  a  friar,  w'ho  was  with  the 
laid  fadlor,  who  defined  the  king  to  return 
the  friar  his  hat,  as  being  a  very  poor  man. 

The  king  took  this  very  ill,  and  anfwer’d, 
he  did  not  want  to  be  advifed  by  him;  but^^  r£ 
the  next  day  fent  the  friar  a  young  (lave  for  turn> 
his  hat. 

When  the  king  gives  audience  to  foreign  Guards, 
envoys,  his  guards  do  duty  about  him,  arm’d 
with  AJJagaia’s  or  javelins.  The  king  of 
Juala  has  commonly  five  hundred  men  for 
his  guard,  divided  into  three  bodies,  thro’ 
which  the  envoy  is  to  pafs  before  he  comes 
to  the  king’s  apartment;  and  in  the  courts 
there  are  fifteen  or  twenty  horfes,  indiffe¬ 
rently  well  accoutred,  and  adorn’d  with  a- 
bundance  of  Grigri,  to  fhow  his  magnifi¬ 
cence. 

At  thefe  audiences  there  is  generally  much  ^  ^ 
brandyandpalm-winedrank,io  that  it  is  much  audience* 
if  the  king  or  the  envoy  come  off  fober ;  and 
when  it  is  about  the  time  of  difmiffingthe  en¬ 
voy,  the  kingorderslome  of  the  officers  of  his 
guards  to  take  out  of  the  next  village  two  or 
three  of  the  firft  perfons  they  can  meet  with, 
t©  prefent  him  as  flaves.  Upon  feme  parti¬ 
cular 
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cular  occafions,  he  will  add  two  or  three 
oxen.  Unhappy  thofe  poor  wretches,  who 
are  thus  feized  by  the  officers,  being  con¬ 
demn’d,  without  any  offence  committed, 
to  lole  their  liberty,  and  be  Tent  into  mife- 
rable  thraldom,  at  the  arbitrary  will  ot  an 
unjuft  and  cruel  fovereign.  This  ffiows  how 
abfolute  the  power  of  the  kings  is  here  over 
their  fubjebts  •,  and  if  they  are  fo  inhumanly 
treated  in  their  perfons,  how  much  worfe 
muft  it  be  as  to  their  properties  ?  It  is  not 
therefore  to  be  admir’d,  that  they  impole 
what  taxes  they  pleafe,  which  is  the  reafon 
that  the  Blacks  in  general  are  very  poor  and 
miferable.  However,  a  king  here  ffiows 
very  little  difference  in  appearance  from  his 
lubjecfts  •,  their  wealth,  for  the  moil  part, 
only  confiding  in  camels,  dromedaries, 
beeves,  goats,  millet,  and  fruit. 

Brak  king  of  Senega 

Poor  king.  T_J  AS  but  very  fmall  revenues,  and  being 
JL  1  often  in  want  of  millet  to  maintain  his 
family  and  retinue,  is  forced  to  go  about  the 
country,  living  two  or  three  days  upon  his 
lubjetfts  in  one  town,  and  fo  to  another, 
which  proves  very  burdenfome  to  many  of 
them  :  for  he  not  only  eats  their  provifions, 
but  takes  whomfoever  he  fancies  to  make 
flaves  of  them,  either  for  his  own  ufe,  or 
to  fell  to  the  Europeans  or  Moors  for  goods, 
brandy,  horfes,  &c. 

This  Brak  has  more  horfe  in  his  army, 
than  any  of  the  other  black  kings  of  this 
country,  becaufe  he  can  have  as  many  horfes 
as  he  pleafes  from  the  /lzuaghe  Moors  his 
neighbours,  of  the  country  of  Genhoa ,  in 
exchange  for  flaves.  Befides,  he  is  fo  great 
A  lover  of  a  lover  of  horfes,  that  it  has  been  fome- 
horfes.  times  obferved,  when  provifions  were  very 
fcarce  in  the  country,  that  he  would  be  fo 
fparing  of  millet  to  feed  them,  as  to  live 
himfelf  upon  little  befides  tobacco  and 
brandy  •,  this  liquor  not  being  prohibited 
by  the  law  of  Mahomet ,  as  wine  is,  for 
which  reafon  they  are  often  drunk  with  it. 

I  have  been  told,  that  this  king  maintains 
five  or  fix  thoufand  horfe  after  this  manner, 
which  enables  him  to  make  frequent  excur- 
fions  into  the  dominions  of  his  neighbours, 
to  get  cattle,  flaves,  or  provifions.  Brak , 
as  has  been  before  obferved,  is  not  the  pro¬ 
per  name  of  the  perfon,  but  of  the  dignity. 
The  Portuguefe  author  Vafconcelos  writes 
this  name  Breque. 

Sillatick  king  of  the  Foules. 

A  potent  T  T  is  faid  of  him,  that  he  can  bring  fifty 
prince.  g  £^{3^  men  into  the  field  upon  occa- 
fion  i  but  muft  difmifs  them  very  loon,  for 
want  of  provifions  to  lubfift  them.  His  or¬ 
dinary  food  is  millet,  beef,  and  dates.  He 
never  drinks  any  liquor  but  water  and  milk, 
and  is  a  ftricter  obferver  of  the  law  of  Ma- 
Vol.  V. 
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hornet  than  any  other  in  thofe  parts,  which  Bar bot. 
he  has  learnt  from  his  neighbours  the  Moors.  V  ^ 
His  country  produces  dates  and  millet*  and 
has  very  good  pafture-grounds.  The  na¬ 
tives  are  accounted  the  molt  civiliz’d  peo¬ 
ple  of  Nigritia ,  being  neither  fo  black  as 
the  other  Negroes ,  nor  fo  white  as  the  Moors 
or  Arabs. 

It  will  not  be  improper  to  infert  here  what  Manner  of 
Vafconcelos  writes  of  the  manner  of  thefe  wa8,n£ 
Blacks  making  war.  Tho’  they  are  not  ac-  VV£U’ 
quainted,  fays  he,  with  the  European  mili¬ 
tary  dilcipline,  yet  their  way  of  making  war 
deferves  in  foine  meafure  to  be  inferted.  All 
fuch  as  are  capable  of  bearing  arms,  are  dif- 
tributed  into  certain  regiments  or  bodies, 
maintain’d  and  quarter’d  in  places  affign’d 
for  that  purpofe,  under  the  command  of  In- 
garafes  or  colonels.  When  a  war  breaks  out* 
orders  are  fent  to  the  feveral  quarters  for 
bringing  a  mighty  army  into  the  field,  with¬ 
out  making  any  new  levies  •,  for  the  fons  fuc- 
ceed  their  fathers,  and  thus  put  the  prince 
to  no  extraordinary  charge  for  their  iubfi- 
ftence :  befides,  to  lave  other  expence,  every 
foldier  carries  his  own  provifion. 

Some  of  the  Black  kings  pretend  to  the  Wreck:, 
moiety  of  all  fhips  or  veffels  which  happen 
to  be  drove  afhore  on  their  coafts  by  ftrefs 
of  weather,  or  any  other  accident,  as  being 
fovereigns  of  the  faid  coafts  * 

Others  of  them,  and  particularly  the  king  Goods  of 
of  Baool ,  in  cafe  any  Portuguefe  or  other  fo  eigners 
European  dies  in  their  dominions,  claim  all 
the  goods  and  effedls  of  the  perfon  deceafed,  eiz 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  creditors,  kindred, 
and  relations  •,  and  therefore  when  any  of 
the  French  fadlors,  refiding  in  fuch  country, 
find  themfelves  very  ill,  they  caufe  them- 
felves,  and  all  they  have,  to  be  removed 
to  Goeree ,  to  prevent  the  feizure,  in  time. 

Nor  is  it  very  fafe  for  fuch  as  are  in  health 
to  live  there,  for  fear  of  being  poifon’d 
by  the  king’s  command,  in  order  to  have 
a  plaufible  pretence  for  rifling  of  the  fac-- 
tory  ;  or  even  to  trade  with  the  popple  in 
Hoops  or  canoos ;  fo  treacktfiiiflttre  thofe 
people  upon  that  account. 


Juftice. 

THE  kings  are  affift^l  in  the  govern¬ 
ment,  and  in  the  adminiftration  of 
juftice,  by  feveral  officers,  who  have  alfo 
their  fubalterns  in  every  part  of  the  land,  and 
in  every  towm  of  any  note,  an  Alcaide ,  or  a 
Gerajfo.  Conde  above-mentioned  as  viceroy 
and  generaliffimo  of  the  king’s  forces,  in  the 
former  of  thofe  qualities  goes  the  circuit,  circuits, 
with  the  Grand  Geraffo  or  chief  juftice,  at  Qeraffo 
certain  times,  to  hear  the  complaints,  and  chief  ju- 
decide  the  controverfies  of  the  people,  and  kice. 
to  inflift  punifliments,  much  in  the  fame 
manner  as  is  done  in  England \  as  alfo  to  in- 
fpeift  into  the  behaviour  of  the  Alcaides  in 
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their  refpeCtive  diftricts.  They  order  juftice 
to  be  done  off  hand.  A  thief  convicted,  is 
punifh’d  by  being  made  a  (lave  •,  and  it  is 
rare  that  any  one  is  put  to  death  for  this 
crime. 

Vafconcelos  fays,  the  Blacks  along  this 
coaft  are  brave  enough  upon  occafion,  and 
excellent  horfemen,  which,  he  adds,  they 
have  undoubtedly  learned  of  the  Zenegas , 
their  neighbours  to  the  northward  •,  whom 
they  much  excel  in  their  civil  government, 
as  much  better  obferving  diftributive  and 
commutative  juftice ;  and  proceeding  with 
much  prudence  and  fecrccy  in  the  affairs 
which  concern  the  prefer vation  or  aggran¬ 
dizing  of  their  date;  being  very  impartial 
in  diftributing  of  rewards,  and  inflicting 
.punifhments.  The  antienteft  are  preferred 
to  be  the  prince’s  counfellors,  keeping  al¬ 
ways  about  his  perfon,  and  the  men  of  mofl 
judgment  and  experience  are  judges,  fitting 
every  day  to  hear  complaints,  and  decide 
all  controverfies.  They  have  a  fort  of  no¬ 
bility  and  gentry  among  them,  whom  they 
call  Sahibobos  \  as  they  do  the  grandees  and 
princes  of  the  blood  Tenhala: ,  which  are  as 
it  were  the  feminary  of  their  kings,  who  are 
chofen  from  among  them,  but  never  under 
thirty  years  of  age. 

The  Alcaides ,  or  chief  magiffrates  of 
towns,  are  generally  collectors  of  the  king’s 
duties  and  revenues,  and  accountable  to  the 
king’s  Alzari  or  great  treafurer,  who  is 
much  of  the  fame  rank  as  the  great  Geraffo , 
but  his  authority  more  limited.  The  word 
Alcaide ,  ufed  in  thefe  parts,  is  common  to 
both  Whites  and  Blacks ,  and  fignifies  a  go¬ 
vernor  of  a  town  or  village. 

It  is  reported,  that  when  a  perfon  is  ac- 
cufed  of  a  crime,  which  cannot  be  fu  An¬ 
ciently  made  out  againft  him,  he  is  obliged 
to  lick  a  red-hot  piece  of  iron  three  times, 
or  to  touch  it  with  his  lips ;  and  if  it 
burns  him,  he  is  looked  upon  as  guilty  •, 
if  not,  he  is  confequently  difeharged  with¬ 
out  cofts,  but  muff  immediately  run  away 
with  the  informer,  and  fo  the  profecution 
ends. 

However,  it  is  here,  as  in  other  more 
civilized  parts  •,  for  juftice  is  not  fo  impar¬ 
tially  adminiftred,  but  that  very  often  the 
judges,  nay  the  king  himfelf  will  through 
favour,  or  prejudice,  or  corruption,  con¬ 
demn  the  innocent  and  diftreffed,  and  clear 
rich  and  powerful  criminals.  Such  is  the 
corruption  of  human  nature  every  where. 
Many  inftances  of  corruption  among  thefe 
people  might  be  brought,  but  that  I  think 
it  fuperfluous,  that  crime  being  too  noto- 
rioufly  praCtifed  among  Chriftians  ;  and 
therefore  none  will  queft.ion  its  prevailing 
among  unpolifhc-d  infidels,  who  have  Ids 
ties  to  fecure  them  againft  intereft  and  hu¬ 
man  refpeCts.  ' 
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Of  their  Wars. 

1  Have  before  deferibed  the  manner  of 
■  their  armies,  compofed  of  horfe  and 
foot,  and  how  they  manage  their  wars  at 
home  and  abroad  ;  it  remains  to  add,  that 
they  engage  in  l'uch  wars  upon  very  flight 
pretences  or  provocations. 

When  king  Darnel  has  refolved  on  any  Small 
martial  expedition,  he  orders  Conde ,  his  army, 
generaliflimo,  to  affemble  the  chief  men, 
and  all  the  Blacks  of  the  country,  from 
among  whom  a  draught  is  made,  to  form 
a  body  of  horfe  and  foot,  feldom  exceed¬ 
ing  I5°o  men,  molt  infantry,  becaufe  this 
king  has  lcarce  300  horfe  at  command 
throughout  his  dominions. 

This  fmall  army,  being  thus  formed,  the 
general  Conde ,  and  other  chief  officers,  ac¬ 
coutred  in  the  belt  manner,  and  particu¬ 
larly  adorned  with  as  many  of  their  Gri- 
gri  as  almoft  load  them,  march  according 
to  the  king’s  orders.  The  accoutrements, 
efpecially  thole  of  the  horfe,  are  fo  cum- 
berfome,  that  if  any  of  them  happen  to  be 
difmounted  in  fight,  they  can  fcarce  walk 
or  mount  again  •,  and  yet  will  not  go  into 
the  field  without  them,  becaufe  of  the 
wonderful  virtue  they  fancy  is  in  the  Gri- 
gri,  as  fhall  be  obferved. 

Their  way  of  fighting  is  a  diforderly 
fort  of  fray  or  fkirmilh,  which  lafts  not  long, 
i  he  firft  engagement  being  over,  is  renew’d 
for  two  or  three  days  fucceflively,  with 
great  courage  and  refolution,  meeting  their 
enemies  with  fierce  afpeCts,  and  a  hideous 
mien.  Thefe  encounters  being  over,  each 
army  fends  a  Lyncherin ,  ox  Marabout,  to  the 
other  to  treat  about  a  ceffation,  or  peace  •, 
which  being  once  concluded,  they  both 
fwear  on  the  Alcoran ,  by  their  prophet 
Mahomet ,  as  plenipotentiaries,  punctually 
to  obferve  the  articles  agreed  on.  The  pri- 
foners  taken  on  both  fides  are  never  ex¬ 
changed,  but  remain  Haves  to  the  captors. 

'Their  Religion. 

f  ^  will  be  a  hard  tafk  to  give  a  good  Pagan?. 

1  account  of  it,  moft  of  the  Blacks  being 
grofs  iuperftitious  pagans,  living  after  the 
wildeft  manner,  in  woods  and  forefts,  prey¬ 
ing  on  travellers,  and  making  deities,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  own  extravagant  fancies, 
of  the  fimilitudes  of  many  ridiculous  and 
abfurd  productions  of  nature,  or  of  their 
own  imagination.  Others,  tho’  fewer  in 
number,  profefs  Mahomet anifm,  efpecially 
thofe  about  the  fea-coafts  ;  but  they  know 
very  little  of  that  impoftor’s  Alcoran. 

Moft  of  thefe  Mahometans  are  about  and  Mahome- 
along  the  river  Gamboa  •,  and  they  are  the tans* 
ftriCteft  obfervers  of  that  law,  tho’  remoter 
from  the  Azoagke  Moors.  Few  of  the  Se¬ 
nega  and  Cabo  V erde  Blacks  can  give  any 
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rational  account  of  the  Alcoran ,  except  the 
Marabouts ,  or  priefts,  and  fome  of  the  prime 
men,  who  are  taught  by  them.  Thefe  pay 
great  reverence  to  it,  and  have  here  and 
there  fome  mofques,  or  places  of  devotion, 
built  with  mud  walls,  and  thatch’d  with 
ft  raw  or  rufhes,  like  their  other  common 
houfes  •,  and  yet  they  feldom  have  any  reli¬ 
gious  affemblies,  or  ufe  books :  nay,  moft 
ot  th t.  Marabouts  themfelves,  tho’  they  have 
the  foie  privilege  of  reading  and  writing, 
exclufive  of  all  other  perfons  whatfoever, 
are  but  indifferently  knowing  in  the  law  of 
Mahomet  •,  and  differ  very  much  among 
themlelves  in  many  points,  there  being  at 
leaft  feventy-two  feds  of  Mahometans  in 
Africa.  Some  of  them  follow  the  literal 
fenfe  of  the  Alcoran ,  without  any  com¬ 
ment  ;  others  add  the  expofition  of  feveral 
Marabouts.  Vafconcelos  fays,  thefe  Blacks 
have  been  infeded  with  Mahomet  anifm  by 
their  neighbours  the  Azoaghes  as  it  is  na¬ 
tural  for  diftempers  to  fpread  more  than 
health,  and  vice  rather  than  virtue. 

Thefe  Mahometan  Blacks  generally  be¬ 
lieve  in  one  God,  creator  of  all  things,  and 
worfhip  him  in  their  way.  They  lalute 
the  new  moon,  at  every  change,  with  loud 
cries,  like  the  Hottentots  •,  and  at  that  time 
repair  to  the  woods  and  forefts,  to  make 
their  Sala,  or  prayers,  and  offer  facrifice, 
which  is  commonly  fome  rice  mixed  with 
honey,  and  the  blood  of  certain  animals 
they  kill  for  that  purpofe,  eating  part  of 
the  flefh,  and  laying  up  the  reft  in  the  hol¬ 
low  trunks  of  great  trees  ;  about  which, 
fome  who  mix  Mahomet anifm  and  Paganifm , 
place  feveral  odd  and  extravagant  figures, 
of  their  own  carving  with  knives. 

Feafting  and  rejoicing  on  the  firft  day  of 
the  new  moon  was  cuftomary  among  the 
ancient  Jews ,  as  appears  by  what  is  faid  of 
Saul’s  feafting  three  days  at  the  time  of  the 
new  moon,  i  Sam.  xx.  The  Hebrews ,  fays 
an  author,  reckoned  their  months  by  the 
moon,  at  leaft  in  the  latter  times,  yet  not 
aftronomically,  but  vifibly  from  the  day 
on  which  fome  men  deputed  for  that  func¬ 
tion  declared  her  to  be  new ;  which  was 
the  day  immediately  following  her  firft  ap¬ 
pearance.  Then  they  ufed  to  feaft  and  re¬ 
joice  for  three  days  together,  after  offering 
their  facrifices  of  thankfgiving,  and  for  their 
future  profperity. 

To  return  to  the  Blacks :  Others  among 
them  fay,  they  ought  not  to  reprefent  the 
deity  by  any  manner  of  likenefs  or  image, 
as  being  incomprehenfible  and  invifible  ; 
and  therefore  all  portraitures  are  fo  precifely 
forbid  by  their  law,  that  the  gold  and  filver 
coins  in  all  Mahometan  countries  have  no 
other  ftamp  but  fome  Arabick  letters,  the 
prince’s  head  never  being  put  to  it,  as  not 
allow’d  by  the  law.  For  this  reafon,  the 
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princes  themfelves,  and  more  especially  Barbot. 
the  kings  of  Morocco ,  Fez,  Fafilet ,  Suz  '  * 
and  Far  ah,  who  boaft  themfelves  lineally 
defeended  from  Mahomet,  in  their  feals 
ufe  no  other  figures  but  the  names  of  Ma¬ 
homet,  and  of  Jefus  Thrift,  whom  they 
call  Cult  Haifa ;  or  of  Mahomet  and  God, 
written  in  Arabick  characters :  all  other 
coats  of  arms  being  alfo  forbid  by  their 
law. 

Thefe  are  the  trueft  Mahometans ;  yet  Mahomet 
they  ridicule  the  myftery  of  the  incarnation their  nie~ 
of  our  Saviour  in  the  womb  of  the  virgin diator' 
Mary ,  and  much  more  his  mediation  be¬ 
tween  God  and  man,  alledging,  that  Ma¬ 
homet ;  is  the  only  mediator. 

Others  again  affert,  that  God,  who  is  The  devil 
fo  good,  fo  great,  and  fo  powerful,  as  to  w°rlfllP" 
produce  the  lightning,  the  rain,  the  thun- 
der,  the  winds,  &c.  and  who  rules  the 
heavens  and  the  earth,  do  s  not  require 
the  prayers  and  oblations  of  man,  who  is 
fo  infinitely  below  him  in  purity  and  fanc- 
tity  •,  but  that  the  devil,  being  a  wicked 
mifehievous  Ipirit,  who,  as  they  conceit, 
beats  and  torments  them,  they  ought 
therefore  frequently  to  make  application 
to  him,  that  he  may  become  more  mer¬ 
ciful  towards  them.  Hence  we  may  infer, 
that  moft  of  the  worfhip  and  the  facrifices, 
above  mentioned  to  be  offered  in  the  woods 


and  forefts,  are  directed  to  the  evil  Ipirit, 
and  not  to  the  true  God. 

1  he  intention  of  their  prayers  and  fa-’ What  the/ 
crifices  is  directed,  that  they  rftay  have  Pra>' 
handfome  wives,  plenty  of  corn  and  other 
food  ;  that  they  may  be  victorious  over 
their  enemies ;  that  the  Gune,  or  the  devil, 
may  not  hurt  them  *,  that  they  may  have 
good  weather,  good  fi filing,  and  many 
other  fuch  petitions,  according  to  their  fe¬ 
veral  wants  and  defires. 

Nothing  is  more  certain,  than  that  thofe  The  devil 
ignorant  ftupid  people  do  firmly  believe,  beats  them, 
that  the  devil  beats  and  torments  them  •,  an 
inftance  whereof  I  mentioned  before,  at 
Goeree.  This  makes  their  condition  very 
deplorable,  as  living  under  fuch  mifcrable 
thraldom  ;  and  therefore  they  ftudy  all 
ways  which  they  fancy,  to  be  delivered 
from  him.  As  for  example,  If  a  woman 
has  been  troubled  by  the  devil,  fhe  is  dreffed 
in  man’s  apparel,  holding  an  AJfagaia  in 
one  hand,  and  led  about,  finging  in  a  dole¬ 
ful  tone  ;  which  they  pretend  drives  him 
away,  fo  that  he  will  touch  her  no  more. 

The  Patagons ,  a  people  of  a  gigantick 
ftature,  about  the  ftraights  of  Magellan , 
are  reported  to  dread  a  great  horned  devil, 
by  them  called  Setebos-,  pretending,  that 
when  any  of  their  people  die,  they  fee 
that  tall  devil,  attended  by  ten  or  tvwftn* 
fmaller,  dancing  merrily  about  the  cfead 
corpfe. 
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Others  make  ufe  of  forcerers  •,  for  they 
have  thofe  they  believe  to  be  fuch  among 
them,  who  at  thofe  times,  when  the  devil 
beats  them,  fing,  roar,  and  make  many 
grimaces,  and  ftrange  motions  with  their 
bodies,  to  conjure  and  divert  him  from 
the  patient. 

They  believe  predefcination,  acknow¬ 
ledging  every  accident  that  befals  them  to 
be  the  divine  decree ;  and 'when  one  man 
happens  to  kill  another,  they  fay,  God  has 
kill’d  him.  However,  they  punifh  the 
murderer,  felling  him  for  a  flave. 

They  are  fo  fuperftitious,  and  put  fuch 
confidence  in  the  Grigri ,  or  charms  they 
carry  about  them,  as  really  to  believe  they 
will  preferve  them  from  wild  beafts,  or 
any  other  fatal  accidents,  or  even  from 
inchantment,  as  we  fhall  fee  elfewhere. 

'Their  Marabouts  or  Piiefts,  and  Grigri 
or  charms. 

'HE  Marabouts  are  generally  of  Ara- 
bick  or  Moorijh  extraction,  and  by 
them  call’d  Bifchariins,  or  Lyncher  ins  \  on 
whole  fleeves  the  Blacks  fo  much  pin  their 
faith,  that  they  can  impofe  any  ablurdities 
or  nonfenfical  opinions  whatfoever  on  them, 
and  even  at  pleafure  cheat  them  of  all  they 
have.  It  is  not  eafy  to  conceive  what 
frauds  thefe  fellows  put  upon  them  with  the 
Grigri' s  they  fell  to  the  people,  as  having 
the  foie  liberty  to  read  and  write.  They 
may  be  fuppofed  to  have  been  brought  up 
to  reading  and  writing  Arabick,  in  the  fa¬ 
mous  city  of  Tombut ,  feated  on  the  north- 
fid  e  of  the  river  Senega ,  above  200  leagues 
from  its  mouth  •,  where  the  emperor  of 
Tombut  maintains  fchools,  with  ftore  of 
Arabick  books,  brought  thither  fucceffively 
from  Barbary ,  by  the  Caravans  -,  a  great 
number  of  Arabian  merchants  reforting 
thither  to  trade,  of  which  more  in  the 
Supplement. 

Marmol ,  lib.  34.  fpeaking  of  the  ancient 
characters  of  the  Africans ,  tells  us,  the  mod 
renowned  of  the  Arabian  hiftorians  are  of 
opinion,  that  thofe  people  had  no  other 
letters  but  thofe  of  the  Romans ,  when  the 
Mahometans  conquer’d  Barbary,  where  there 
was,  and  ftill  continues,  the  nobility  of  A- 
frica.  However,  they  believe  that  people 
fpoke  another  language  befides  the  Latin , 
which  was  the  molt  common.  Hence  it 
is,  that  all  the  hiflories  left  them  by  the 
Arians ,  are  tranflated  and  abridged  from 
the  Latin ,  with  the  names  of  the  lords  and 
princes,  anfwering  to  the  reigns  of  the  kings 
of  Perfta,  Affyria ,  Chaldea  and  Ifrael ,  or  to 
Cafar’s  calendar.  But  it  muft  be  owned 
they  have  very  few  of  them  •,  for  when 
the  fchifmatick  Califs  ruled  in  Africa ,  they 
eaufed  all  books  of  fciences  and  hiftory  to 
be  burnt,  which  the  people,  or  thofe  of 
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their  own  fed  could  read.  Some  again 
affirm,  the  Africans  had  other  characters 
befides  thofe  of  the  Romans ;  but  that  the 
faid  Romans ,  the  Greeks ,  and  the  Goths, 
abolifhed  them  ;  as  the  Arabs  did  after¬ 
wards  with  the  Perfians :  for  the  Califs  cauled 
their  books  to  be  burnt,  believing  they 
would  otherwife  never  be  true  Mahometans , 
as  long  as  they  kept  any  thing  that  could 
put  them  in  mind  ol  their  idolatry.  They 
alfo  took  from  them  the  ftudy  of  fciences, 
as  well  as  from  the  Africans.  1  hus  all  the 
antiquities  which  are  found  by  way  of  in- 
Icriptions  in  Africa ,  from  before  the  coming 
in  of  the  Arabs ,  are  Latin  or  Gothick ,  and 
all  the  more  modern  Arabick.  Ibm  Alraquiq 
fays,  the  Romans  defaced  and  erafed  the  in- 
fcriptions  and  ancient  characters  they  found 
in  Africa  when  they  conquered  it,  and  fet 
up  their  own  in  their  place,  that  they  only 
might  be  immortalized,  which  is  a  frequent 
practice  among  conquerors ;  and  that  there¬ 
fore  it  is,  there  remains  no  trad  of  ancient 
African  characters  :  for  which  realon  we  are 
not  to  be  furprized  that  the  native  Africans 
fhould  have  loft  their  letters,  having  been 
for  fo  many  ages  under  the  yoke  of  divers 
nations,  who  were  of  different  religions  ; 
the  laft  of  which  have  none  but  Arabick 
letters,  among  which  there  are  no  vowels, 
but  only  points  or  dots,  in  lieu  of  them  ; 
as  in  the  Chaldee  and  Hebrew  languages, 
which  the  Arabick  much  refembles,  all 
three  being  writ  quite  the  contrary  way  to 
the  Latin.  The  Arabick  grammar  is  very 
difficult  as  to  reading  and  writing,  becaufe 
that  tongue  is  writ  with  abundance  of  ac¬ 
cents  •,  and  the  orthography  is  much  more 
difficult  than  that  of  the  Latin ,  becaufe 
the  words  are  very  equivocal,  fo  that  the 
fame  word,  writ  with  different  accents, 
fignifies  feveral  things :  and  one  Geda ,  which 
is  the  redoubling  of  two  confonants,  makes 
a  different  fignification  of  the  fame  tiling 
in  the  fame  word. 

The  Grigri  are  generally  a  quarter,  or  Grigri, 
half  a  fheet  or  two  of  ordinary  paper,  quite  c  arnii‘ 
full  of  many  lines  of  coarfe  Arabick  cha¬ 
racters,  pretty  large,  drawn  with  pen  and 
ink.  This  ink  is  made  of  the  afhes  of  a 
particular  fort  of  wood,  known  by  them. 

I  have  ftill  fome  of  thefe  by  me,  which  I 
keep  as  a  curiofity  •,  none  of  thofe  I  have 
fhown  them  to  in  Europe,  who  are  fkilled 
in  the  Oriental  languages,  being  able  to  read 
them  ;  becaufe  fome  of  the  letters  are  He¬ 
brew,  fome  Arabick ,  and  others  Syro- Ara¬ 
bick  intermix’d  together  in  the  fame  word 
or  fyllable,  as  is  fuppofed.  Thefe  writings, 
it  is  likely,  are  fome  pafihges  or  fentences 
out  of  the  Alcoran,  which  they  believe  have 
many  occult  virtues,  to  preferve  the  perfons 
they  are  worn  by  from  any  misfortunes, 
every  Grigri  being  for  its  peculiar  ufe ;  fome 
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to  prevent  being  caff  away,  when  they  go 
a  Billing  ;  fome  to  fave  them  from  being 
wounded,  kill’d,  or  made  Haves  in  war, 
or  as  they  travel;  others  to  fecure  them 
againft  thunderbolts  ;  others  to  preferve 
women  in  child-bed  ;  others  to  excel  in 
fwimming,  to  get  many  wives,  or  much 
wealth,  to  have  a  good  fifhery,  and  to  all 
other  purpofes  which  relate  to  their  wel¬ 
fare.  In  fhort,  they  have  as  much  confi¬ 
dence  in  them  as  ignorant  people  place  in 
relicks,  and  therefore  will  boldly  expofe 
thejmfelves  to  any  danger. 

Calandars  The  G rigri  may  perhaps  have  been  ori- 
religious  ginally  introduced  by  a  certain  fed  o f  Mo- 
men‘  rabite-Arabs ,  call’d  Calandars,  living  in  re¬ 

ligious  focieties  or  monafteries  among  the 
Mahometans ,  according  to  Marmol,  lib.  2. 
chap.  3.  who  have  a  fort  of  cabaliltical  learn¬ 
ing,  or  rather  art-magick  among  them. 
Thofe  religious  men  obferve  very  auffere 
fading,  and  never  eat  any  thing  that  has 
had  life  in  it.  All  the  hours  of  the  day  and 
night  are  appropriated  to  particular  imploy- 
ments  ;  and  they  are  known  by  certain  num¬ 
bers,  figures  or  characters  they  wear  about 
them  in  fquare  frames.  They  pretend  to 
vifions  of  heavenly  fpirits,  which  give  them 
the  true  knowledge  of  worldly  affairs.  This 
fe£t  is  much  fear’d  and  refpeCted  in  Africa, 
lays  the  fame  author  ;  and,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  people,  they  are  great  forcerers. 
Their  rule  was  given  them  by  one  Boni ,  by 
the  Arabs  call’d  the  father  of  inchantments 
and  forcery,  who  has  writ  a  fmall  treatife 
of  the  way  of  making  thofe  fquare  frames, 
or  Calandars.  They  have  alfo  three  other 
books ;  the  firft  and  chiefeft  whereof  is 
call’d  Ellumka-mitanor,  that  is,  inft ruftions 
of  lignr,  containing  their  fads  and  prayers. 
The  fecond  is  Sems-Elmaharifa ,  that  is,  the 
fun  of  knowledge,  which  treats  of  the  man¬ 
ner  of  making  the  Calandars ,  or  fquare 
frames,  and  of  the  advantages  thereof  The 
third,  Cyrr-les-mey-el-huzne,  that  is,  the  fe- 
cret  of  the  divine  attributes,  treating  of  the 
virtue  of  the  fourfcore  and  ten  names  of  God. 
Phyla&e-  I  mud  further  add  in  relation  to  thefe 
ries  of  the  Grigri' s  of  the  Blacks ,  that  they  may  per- 
Jews.  haps  have  been  originally  made  in  imita¬ 
tion  of  the  ancient  practice  of  the  Jews  of 
wearing  Phyla  Aeries  ;  that  is,  rolls  or  flips 
of  parchment,  with  fome  fentences  of  fcrip- 
ture  writ  on  them,  according  to  what  God 
had  commanded,  Deut.  vi.  ver.  8.  to  bind 
them  for  a  fign  upon  their  hands,  and  to  be 
as  frontlets  between  their  eyes.  There  was 
not  a  Jew  but  what  wore  them,  and  the 
Pbarifees  much  larger  than  others,  through 
an  hypocritical  affectation,  Mattb.  xxiii.  ver. 
5.  Mahomet  having  compil’d  his  Alcoran , 
in  part,  of  fentences  and  paflages  taken  out 
of  holy  writ,  intermixt  with  pagan  rites, 
and  the  addition  of  his  own  impious  and  ri- 
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diculous  opinions ;  and  this  pernicious  doc- Bardot. 
trine  being  fpread  over  this  part  of  Africa, 
it  may  be  rationally  fuppos’d,  that  the  Ma¬ 
hometan  zealots  have,  in  imitation  of  the 
Phyla  A  cries  of  the  Jews,  invented  thefe  new 
ones  for  their  Black  difciples,  they  being 
_  Oppos’d  to  be  fentences  or  paflages  of 
the  Alcoran  ;  the  Marabouts  having  found 
they  took  well  with  the  people,  and  were 
extraordinary  profitable  to  themfelvcs. 

In  Morocco,  the  natives  have  a  great  re- Honour 
fpeCt  for  horfes  that  have  been  the  pilcrri- Paid  to 
mage  of  Mecca,  where  Mahomet  was  born  ^crfes. 
and  thofe  horfes  they  call  Hadgis,  or  faints. 

Hadgia ,  or  Hagia ,  is  the  name  of  the  pro¬ 
vince,  in  which  are  the  towns  of  Mecca  and 
Medina-al-Nabi,  two  places  reckon’d  holy 
by  all  true  Mahometans ;  whence  the  name 
of  Hadgi,  given  to  the  horfes  which  have 
Perform’d  that  journey,  may  be  deriv’d. 

Such  horfes  have  their  necks  then  adorn’d 
with  firings  of  beads,  and  relicks,  being 
writings  wrapp’d  up  in  cloth  of  gold  or 
filk,  containing  the  names  of  their  prophet, 
or  iome  pretended  faints  of  their  law  ;  and 
when  thefe  horfes  die,  they  are  buried  with 
as  much  ceremony  as  the  nearefb  relations 
of  their  owners.  The  king  of  Morocco  has 
one  of  them,  whom  he  caufes  to  be  led  be¬ 
fore  him,  when  he  goes  abroad,  very  rich¬ 
ly  accoutred  and  cover’d  with  thefe  wri¬ 
tings  ;  his  tail  being  held  up  by  a  Chriftian 
flave,  carrying  in  one  hand  a  pot  and  a 
towel,  to  receive  the  dung,  and  wipe  the 
fundament.  The  king  himfelf  fometi  mes 
kiffes  this  horfc’s  tail  and  feet. 

Whatfoever  was  the  original  of  thefe  Fondnefs 
Grigri ,  that  ffupid  ignorant  people  will  of  Grigri, 
willingly  part  with  any  thing  they  have  to 
be  furnifh’d  with  as  many  as  they  are  able 
to  purchafe,  according  to  their  quality  and 
pi  ofeffion  ;  and  take  a  great  pride  in  them. 

Some  will  give  two  or  three  flaves  for  one 
Giign  ;  others  two,  three,  or  four  oxen, 
anfwerable  to  the  virtues  or  qualities  aflign’d 
to  it.  I  was  told  that  Conde ,  king  Darnel’s 
viceroy,  with  whom  I  laid  I  had  an  inter¬ 
view,  conftantly  wore  to  the  value  of  fifty 
flaves  in  thefe  Grigri's  about  his  body  ;  and 
lo  every  other  perfon  of  note  proportion¬ 
ally  ;  for  not  only  their  caps  and  waifl- 
coafts,  but  their  very  horfes  are  cover’d 
with  them  in  the  army,  to  prevent  being 
wounded.  To  fay  the  truth,  fome  of  the 
principal  Blacks  are  fo  well  furnifh’d  all  over 
with  Grigrfs  in  every  part  of  their  bodies, 
under  their  fliirts  and  bonnets,  that  they 
cannot  well  be  wounded  with  any  AJfagaia , 

01  javelin  ;  nay,  they  often  {land  in  need  of 
being  help’d  to  mount  their  horfes,  which 
are  alfo  adorn’d  with  the  fame,  to  render 
them  the  more  fpnghtly,  and  prevent  their 
being  hurt.  .,/> 
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Bar  box.  The  Grigri's  of  the  prime  Blacks  and 
— »  men  in  high  polls,  are  wrapp’d  up  in  a  piece 

Ho7  of  linen  curioufly  folded,  and  artificially  co¬ 
al'd  lorn.  ver’d  with  a  piece  of  reddifh  leather  ;fome 
of  them  about  an  inch  thick,  others  two, 
all  neatly  ditch’d.  The  fmaller  forts  are 
mod  worn  about  the  hair,  or  in  the  nature 
of  necklaces,  many  of  them  tied  in  a  firing, 
intermixt  with  lorne  pieces  of  red  coral  and 
Cauris ,  or  another  fort  of  red  fhells.  But 
lorne  wear  more  of  thefe  baubles  about  the.r 
caps  or  bonnets  than  about  the  neck.  Thole 
of  the  meaner  people  are  only  cover  d  wit  t 
lorne  red  duff,  made  much  larger,  and  pret¬ 
ty  thick,  which  they  wear  before  and  be- 
h  nd,  about  their  domachs.  Others  again 
are  made  only  of  a  horle’s  tail,  or  of  the 
horns  of  deer,  rams,  or  bullocks,  cover’d 
with  red  ferge  or  cloth.  Of  this  lad  icrt  was 
that  I  took  from  about  the  neck  of  a  com¬ 
mon  Black  at  Goeree ,  which  put  him  almoff 
befide  himfelf,  infomuch  that  I  had  much 
difficulty  to  appeafe  him,  and  could  not  pre¬ 
vail  without  fome  bottles  of  brandy  and  ma¬ 
ny  threats.  Thus  much  for  the  Grigri. 

Marabout  I  return  now  to  the  Marabouts  or  prieds. 

frauds.  What  has  been  faid  above  plainly  fhows, 
how  blind  and  implicit  a  faith  the  Blacks 
have  in  them,  in  relation  to  religious  mat¬ 
ters,  whereby  they  are  often  incourag  d  to 
pradlife  many  villanies  among  thole  fimple 
people  •,  as  for  indance,  it  happen  d  about 
the  year  1677,  that  a  Marabout,  defcended 
from  the  Arabian  Moors ,  poffels’d  himfelf 
of  the  kingdom  of  Kayor  under  colour  of  re¬ 
ligion,  depofing  the  king  Darnel ,  and  giving 
out  he  was  fent  from  heaven  for  that  end  •, 
and  that  he  had  the  power  of  miracles,  efpe- 
cially  that  of  caufing  the  earth  to  produce 
abundance  of  corn  and  other  food  without 
labour ;  which  the  people  fo  firmly  believ’d, 
that  they  turn’d  off  their  own  king.  But 
having  waited  fome  years  in  expedition  of 
thofe  happy  times  he  had  promis’d,  lo  a- 
greeable  to  their  natural  fiothfulneis,  and 
all  that  while  neglected  to  till  their  lands, 
they  were  at  lad  reduced  to  fuch  did  refs  for 
want  of  food,  that  I  was  told,  leveral  of 
them  were  compell’d  by  neceffity  to  eat  hu¬ 
man  fiefh  •,  and  very  many  fold  themfelves 
for  flaves,  to  get  bread  j  till  at  lad,  being 
exafperated  by  mifery,  and  fenfible  that 
they  had  been  deceiv’d  by  that  impodor, 
whofe  defign  was  to  plunder  them  and  their 
neighbours,  during  the  revolt,  they  banifh’d 
him,  and  redor’d  their  own  king  •,  refolving 
never  more  to  entertain  any  Marabout ,  but 
to  fell  all  fuch  as  they  fhould  find  in  their 
country  for  flaves.  I  am  apt  to  believe  there 
was  one  of  this  fort  among  the  flaves  I  pur¬ 
chas’d  at  Goeree  in  the  year  1681;  for  I  ob- 
ferv’d,  that  during  five  or  fix  months  he  was 
aboard  the  fliip  he  always  kept  apart  from  the 
other  flaves,  when  he  could  conveniently,  and 
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continually  appear’d  penfive  and  difornei  d 
in  his  mind  :  but  would  never  difcover  what 
he  was,  though  it  plainly  appear  d  by  his 
gedures  and  tawny  complexion  that  he  was 
a  Marabout  of  Arabick  defeenr.  This  revolt 
of  the  Marabout  before  mention’d,  chap.  4. 
was,  in  all  likelihood,  the  occafion  of  the 
mighty  famine,  dill  continuing  in  that  coun¬ 
try,  when  I  arriv’d  at  Goeree,  above  fpoken 
of  towards  the  conclufion  ot  the  fecond 
chapter. 

The  Marabouts  may  not  marry  any  wo-  Their 
men  but  the  daughters  of  Moors,  nor  teach  learning 
any  perfons  to  write  or  read,  but  fuch  as  are  and  vanity, 
of  their  own  tribe  *,  and  therefore  value  them¬ 
felves  as  much  above  the  Black  men  of  letters, 
as  thofe  do  themfelves  above  others,  and 
yet  thofe  Blacks  are  much  honour’d,  both 
here  and  at 1 Tombut ,  where  the  college  is  for 
their  dudents.  However,  thefe  fchools  are 
like  thofe  at  Mequinez  in  the  empire  of  Mo¬ 
rocco,  and  in  others  throughout  Africa, 
where  all  the  extent  of  the  dudents  learning 
confids  in  reading  the  Alcoran  from  one 
end  to  the  other.  When  he  has  run  through 
it,  he  is  finely  drefs’d,  mounted  on  horfe- 
back  by  his  companions,  and  led  about  the 
town  in  triumph,  with  mighty  prailes  and 
acclamations. 

They  circumcife  the  children  of  the  Blacks  Circum- 
at  eleven  years  of  age,  caufing  them  to  fwal-  ciiion. 
low  the  prepuce  or  forefkin  which  is  cut  off, 
and  will  not  allow  them  to  complain,  though 
the  pain  they  indure  by  the  operation  be 
ever  fo  great ;  but  will  make  them  laugh 
when  they  fear  the  wound  with  a  red-hot 
iron,  to  dop  its  bleeding. 

During  the  whole  night  which  precedes  Feftival. 
Mahomet' s  great  fedival  like  Eajler,  of 
which  more  hereafter,  they  light  abundance 
of  lamps  and  torches  in  their  mofques,  and 
the  Ealbes  or  Marabouts  fing  his  prailes  there 
inceffantly  till  the  day  appears. 

The  Mahometans  are  often  feen  in  the  Beads, 
dreets,  fitting  on  their  heels  near  a  wall, 
and  holding  long  firings  of  beads,  which 
they  drop  as  fad  as  is  anfwerable  to  the  flaorr- 
nefs  of  the  prayers  they  fay  by  them  ;  and 
thofe  only  confill  in  pronouncing  the  feveral 
attributes  they  aflign  to  God,  as  faying  at 
every  bead,  God  is  great,  God  is  good,  God 
is  infinite  God  is  merciful,  &c. 

They  pray  five  times  a  day,  particularly  p  rJ> 
at  fun-rifing  and  fetting,  and  at  midnight,  ; 
and  at  every  time  before  they  make  their 
Sala  or  prayer,  they  make  their  ablution, 
according  to  the  law  of  Mahomet  *,  that  is, 
to  wafli  their  bodies  all  over  leveral  times, 
and  while  praying,  often  repeat  thefe  Ara¬ 
bick  words,  Alla  Mech-met ,  Ely ,  Allah,  Ely. 

They  are  fo  attentive  at  their  devotions,  that 
nothing  can  divert  them,  even  though  they 
fhould  fee  their  own  combets  or  huts  on  fire. 

They  always  take  oft'  their  Babouches  or 

fhoes 
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fhoes  at  the  door  of  the  mofque,  and  wafh 
their  heads,  hands  and  feet,  pretending  to 
cleanfe  themfelves  from  fin.  When  a  man 
has  had  to  do  with  his  wife,  or  committed 
any  crime,  he  is  to  wafh  his  body  all  over, 
before  he  enters  the  mofque,  or  to  pronounce 
thefe  words  reckon’d  the  molt  facred  in  their 
law.  La  ilia  illeula  Mahameth  Darazoulla , 
figniiying,  There  is  hut  one  God ,  and  Maho¬ 
met  is  his  mejfenger.  Thefe  words  they  be¬ 
lieve  have  the  fame  virtue  as  bathing.  The 
women  never  enter  their  mofques,  being 
look’d  upon  as  incapable  of  ever  entring  pa- 
radife,  becaufe,  according  to  them,  only 
created  for  the  propagation  of  human  race. 
Yet  they  make  the  Sala,  or  pray  in  their 
houles  i  and  on  Fridays  repair  to  the  burial- 
places  to  pray  and  weep  over  the  graves  of 
their  relations,  being  then  generally  cloth’d 
in  blue,  which  is  the  mourning  of  the  Muf- 
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fulmans ,  as  the  Mahometans  call  themfelves.  Barbot. 
They  have  many  other  fuperftitions,  no  lcfs 
unaccountable,  and  too  tedious  to  be  infert- 
ed  here. 

When  the  Marahcuts  of  the  Blacks ,  wholgno- 
for  the  moft  part  are  not  very  drift  obfer-  ranee, 
vers  of  the  Alcoran  rules,  are  alk’d,  Whence 
they  derive  their  ablutions,  circumcifion, 
and  other  ceremonies  in  ufe  ?  they  make  no 
other  anfwer,  but  that  they  have  been  prac¬ 
tis’d  by  them  and  their  anceftors  time  out 
oi  mind. 

I  have  fhewn  how  much  thefe  Africans 
are  fubjeft  to  fuperftition,  and  fhall  add  no'' 
more  but  this  one  particular,  that  they  will 
not  eafe  themfelves  at  fea,  unlefs  they  be  too 
far  from  the  fhore  *,  and  when  they  do  it  at 
land,  they  cover  it  with  earth  or  land,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  ceremonial  law  given  to  the 
Jews ,  Deut.  xxiii.  13. 


CHAP.  VI. 

Of  Mahomet  and  his  Alcoran  ;  the  fever al  fetfs  of  Mahometans ;  the  cities  of 
Medina  and  Mecca,  and  Mahomet’ j  tomb  and  of  the  Arabs,  their  original , 
firji  coming  into  Africa,  &c. 


HAV I  N  G  already  made  mention  of 
Mahomet  and  his  Alcoran ,  which  I 
fhall  have  occafion  feveral  times  to  fpeak  of 
again  in  the  following  defeription  of  Nigri¬ 
tia  and  Guinea ,  it  will  not  be  improper  to 
give  fome  fmall  account  of  both,  for  the  in¬ 
formation  of  fuch  as  are  altogether  unac¬ 
quainted  with  them. 

Mahomet, 

His  birth.  *TpHE  Arabian  falfe  prophet,  was  born 
X  according  to  fome  authors,  at  Harib , 
near  Mecca ,  in  Arabia  Felix ,  on  the  fifth  oi 
May  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  570.  His 
father  was  a  pagan,  call’d  Abdala ,  was  the 
fon  of  Abdelmutalef  and  grandfon  to  Abdel- 
menef ;  his  mother  a  Jevrifh  woman,  by 
name  Emina ,  the  daughter  of  Hyayof.  How¬ 
ever,  thofe  of  his  feft  will  have  him  to  be 
of  royal  extraftion,  and  have  deduc’d  his 
genealogy  from  Adam ,  with  as  little  fenfe 
Goes  to  as  *s  t0  be  found  in  his  religion.  Poverty 
fervice.  at  firfl  oblig’d  him  to  ferve  an  Arabian  mer¬ 
chant  of  Canaan ,  whofe  name  was  Kero  Pa- 
dicha ,  by  which  means  he  convers’d  much 
among  Chriftians  and  Jews.  His  mother’s 
brother  pretending  to  be  a  great  aflrologer 
and  magician,  gave  out  he  would  be  a 
mighty  king  and  law-giver  j  which  render’d 
him  famous. 

Marries  His  mafter  dying,  the  widow,  whofe  name 
his  mif-  was  Cadiche  or  Tadige ,  a  woman  of  about 
trels.  fifty  years  of  age,  was  prevail’d  upon  by 
Mahomet  to  marry  him,  by  which  means  he 
became  her  other  hufb.tnd’s  heir.  He  made 
ufe  of  her  wealth  to  raife  himfelf,  and  being 
naturally  ambitious,  flrove  to  get  above  all 


his  companions.  To  this  purpofe  he  aflo- 
ciated  with  one  Batiros  a  Jacobite ,  Sergius 
a  Neftorian  heretick,  and  fome  Jews  of  his 
acquaintance ;  that  his  feft  might  havefome- 
thing  of  every  religion. 

The  Alcoran. 

ITH  their  affiftance  he  compil’d  the  The  na- 
Alcoran ,  fignifying  in  Arabick  the  ture  of  it. 
book  •,  being  a  volume  full  of  incoherences 
and  abfurdities,  divided  into  four  parts,  and 
each  of  them  into  feveral  chapters,  with  co¬ 
mical  titles  to  them,  as,  Of  the  iow\  of  the 
ants  •,  of  the  fpiders  •,  of  the  table  •,  of  the  fleas ; 
and  many  more  no  lefs  ridiculous.  The  book 
is  compos’d  in  Arabic k,  pure  as  to  the  ftyle, 
but  fo  void  of  method,  that  it  is  a  meer 
jumble  of  incongruity  *,  the  impoftor  fome- 
times  fpeaking  in  his  own  perfon,  fometimes 
as  by  the  mouth  of  God,  and  fometimes  for 
the  faithful.  All  his  notions  are  borrow’d 
from  the  herefies  of  Arius ,  Sabellius ,  and 
fuch  others.  He  fometimes  makes  ufe  of  the 
hiflories  of  the  bible,  falfifying  as  is  for  his 
turn,  corrupting  that  of  the  patriarchs,  and 
adding  fables,  about  the  birth  of  Chrift  and 
his  fore-runner  St.  John  Baptist.  Notwith-  yenera. 
ftanding  all  this,  the  book  is  in  fuch  vene-  tion  paid 
ration  among  thofe  infidels,  that  if  a  Chri-t0  lt~ 
flian  or  Jew  fliould  but  touch  it,  he  would 
be  immediately  put  to  death,  unlefs  he  chan¬ 
ged  his  religion  *,  and  if  a  Muffdman  or  true 
believer,  as  they  call  themfelves,  handles 
it  without  walking  his  hands,  he  is  reputed 
criminal.  So  fully  has  their  falfe  prophet 
perfuaded  them,  that  not  all  the  men  in  the 
world,  nor  even  all  the  angels  in  heaven, 

can 
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arbot.  can  ever  cotnpofe  fuch  another.  For  this 
reafon  they  hate  all  that  do  not  believe  it, 
and  pretend,  that  God  fent  it  to  Mahomet 
by  the  angel  Gabriel ,  written  on  a  parch¬ 
ment  made  of  thefkin  of  the  ram  which  A- 
braham  facrificed  in  lieu  of  his  ion. 

As  tor  the  dollrine,  it  fays,  that  after 
the  punifhment  of  the  fiifl  pofterity  of  Adam, 
who  is  placed  as  ancienteit  in  the  catalogue 
of  prophets,  Noah  repair’d  what  the  former 
had  loft.  That  Abraham  fucceeded  this  fe- 
cond,  and  Jofeph  the  third,  he  being  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  miracle,  as  Mcfes  was  preferv’d 
Opinion  by  another.  That  St.  John  Baptisl  was  fent 
°  L  lnl  to  preach  the  gofpel,  which  was  eftablifh’d 
by  Jefus  (Thrift,  conceiv’d  without  cor¬ 
ruption,  in  the  womb  of  a  virgin,  free 
from  the  temptations  of  the  devil,  created 
by  the  breath  of  God,  and  animated  by  his 
Holy  Spirit  *,  and  that  Mahomet  had  con¬ 
firm’d  it.  Notwithftanding  his  giving  thefe 
encomiums  to  the  Saviour  of  the  world, 
whom  this  book  calls  Noe  zvord, ,  the  virtue, 
the  foul,  and  the  Jtrength  of  God ;  yet  he  de¬ 
nies  his  eternal  generation,  and  mixes  ex¬ 
travagant  fables  with  the  facred  truths  of 
Chriftianity. 

Mahometan  tenets. 

Concern-  r  |  HEY  hold  that  there  is  but  one  God, 
ingChrift.  I  without  trinity  of  perfons  ;  that  Je- 
ius  (Thrift  was  a  great  prophet,  calling 
him  Cidy-NaiJJa ,  and  their  own  prophet 
Cidy  Mahameth.  They  allow  (Thrift  to 
have  been  the  molt  holy  of  all  men,  that  he 
wrought  infinite  miracles,  yet  do  not  allow 
that  he  died  as  we  believe,  but  that  he  was 
taken  up  into  heaven,  where  he  continues 
both  in  foul  and  body,  and  will  return  to 
live  forty  years  on  the  earth,  in  order  to  re¬ 
unite  all  nations  under  one  only  law  ;  after 
which,  he  fhall  be  laid  in  the  tomb  which 
Mahomet  caus’d  to  be  made  on  the  right 
hand  of  his  own.  They  believe  that  thofe 
who  follow’d  the  dodlrine  of  Jefus  (Thrift 
till  the  coming  of  Mahomet ,  will  be  lav'd  ; 
but  that  the  religion  we  now  profefs,  not 
being  the  lame  which  he  taught,  and  the 
perlecution  of  the  Jews  having  hindred  his 
bringing  it  to  perfedlion,  fuch  as  will  not 
lollow  the  law  of  their  prophet,  who  was 
lent  by  God  for  no  other  purpofe  than  to 
give  it  the  lalt  perfedlion,  and  whom  there¬ 
fore  they  call  his  great  favourite,  and  the 
interpreter  of  his  will,  fhall  fuffer  eternal 
pains. 

Children  ^  ^ey  hold,  that  all  children  dying  be- 
uDdcr  fif-  fore  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  whether  they 
teen  lav’d,  be  Chriltians,  jews  or  idolaters,  go  to  hea¬ 
ven  •,  but  if  they  pals  that  age,  without  ac¬ 
knowledging  Mahomet  for  God’s  favourite, 
ar.d  vir-  they  are  loll  to  eternity  ;  except  females  dy- 
gias.  ing  virgins,  which  they  pretend  are  referv’d 

for  accomplifhing  the  number  of  feventy, 
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which  every  Mufjulman  or  believer  is  to  en¬ 
joy  in  heaven.  They  allow  the  books  of 
Mofes,  the  pfalms  of  David,  the  holy  go- 
fpels,  as  interpreted  by  Sergius  the  Neftorran , 
and  the  Alcoran ,  to  be  true  canonical  ferip- 
tures.  They  admit  of  praying  for  the  dead, 
after  the  doflrine  of  Origin ,  believing  that 
the  torments  of  the  damn’d  will  ceafe  at 
lafl,  and  that  the  devils  fhall  be  converted 
by  the  Alcoran. 

Mahomet  makes  the  foul  to  be  a  portion 
of  God,  as  the  Gnojlicks  did ;  and  though  he 
allows  free-will  in  man,  yet  aflerts  a  de- 
fliny,  like  the  pagans.  The  Alcoran  Fays,  Seven  hea- 
there  are  feven  heavens,  and  the  book  ofvens- 
Azar  adds,  that  Mahomet  faw  them  all,  be¬ 
ing  mounted  on  an  animal  call’d  Alborak , 
which  was  bigger  than  an  als,  and  fmaller 
than  a  mule.  1  he  firft  of  thole  heavens  was 
of  pure  filver-,  the  fecond  of  gold-,  the  third 
of  precious  flones,  in  which  was  an  angel  of 
fuch  a  prodigious  magnitude,  that  one  of 
his  hands  was  feventy  thouland  days  journey 
diflan t  from  the  other,  in  one  of  which  he 
held  a  book,  which  he  was  continually  read¬ 
ing.  The  fourth  heaven  was  of  emeralds ; 
the  fifth  of  cryllal ;  the  fixth  of  the  colour 
of  fire  ;  and  the  feventh,  a  delicious  garden, 
through  which  there  ran  fprings  and  rivers 
of  milk,  honey  and  wine,  with  abundance 
of  ever-green  trees,  loaded  with  apples,  the 
kernels  whereof  are  converted  into  virgins, 
fo  beautiful  and  lweet,  that  if  one  of  them 
fhould  but  fpit  into  the  vaft  ocean,  the  wa¬ 
ters  of  it  would  immediately  lofe  their  falt- 
nels. 

This  unaccountable  book  adds,  that  this  Monftrous 
heaven  is  guarded  by  angels,  fome  of  which  an2els< 
have  heads  like  oxen,  bearing  horns,  with 
forty  thouland  knots  in  them,  and  that 
there  is  forty  days  journey  dillance  from 
one  knot  to  another.  Oihers  of  thofe  angels 
have  feventy  thoufand  mouths,  in  each  of  • 
which  are  feventy  thouland  tongues,  and 
each  of  them  prailes  God  feventy  thouland 
times  a  day  in  feventy  thoufand  different  lan¬ 
guages. 

Before  the  throne  of  God  Hand  fourteen 
lighted  torches,  being  fifty  years  journey  in 
length  ;  but  it  does  not  lay,  whether  thefe 
journeys  are  on  foot  or  on  horfeback.  All  Felicity  of 
the  apartments  in  thefe  fabulous  heavens  will  heaven, 
be  adorn’d  with  all  that  can  be  imagin’d 
moll  pompous,  rich  and  magnificent-,  and 
the  blefifed  fhall  be  fed  with  the  rarefl  and 
mod  exquifite  eatables.  Befides,  they  fhall 
marry  maidens,  which  fhall  retain  their  vir¬ 
ginity  ;  making  felicity  to  confifl  in  fenfual 
brutality. 

The  ingenious  Monf.  Pafml,  fpeaking  of  RidicaloM 
the  Mahometan  religion,  fays,  It  has  the  Al-  notions, 
coran  for  its  foundation,  and  Mahomet  was 
the  compiler  of  it  -,  but  that  his  paradife  is  fm~ 
gularly  ridiculous .  And  indeed  what  can  be 

imagin’d 
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imagin’d  more  abfurd  and  ftupid,  than  the 
idea  of  the  blefled  in  heaven  as  related  a- 
bove,  and  as  follows  on  below. 

The  Alcoran  fays,  that  women  fhall  not 
enter  into  paradife  •,  but  will  at  a  diftance 
behold  the  felicity  of  their  hufbands.  As 
Hell.  for  hell,  it  will  be  a  place  of  torments,  which 
will  end  at  laft,  through  the  goodnefs  of 
Mahomet ,  who  will  wafh  the  damn’d  in  a 
fpring,  and  then  caufe  them  to  feafc  on  the 
fragments  of  the  provifions  of  the  blefled. 
Purgatory.  For  purgatory,  the  Alcoran  and  the 
Suna  fay,  that  after  death  two  black  an¬ 
gels  come  into  the  grave,  and  return  the 
departed  foul  into  its  body  *,  then  they  ex¬ 
amine  the  perfon,  whether  he  has  duly  ob- 
ferved  the  law.  If  the  deceafed  anfwers  in 
the  affirmative,  and  it  is  not  true,  the  of¬ 
fending  member  gives  him  the  lie,  and  re¬ 
proaches  him  with  his  crime  ;  after  which, 
one  of  thole  black  fpirits  knocks  him  on 
the  head  with  a  hammer,  in  fuch  a  furious 
manner,  as  finks  him  feven  fathom  deep  in 
the  earth,  and'  torments  him  for  a  long 
time.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  dead  man 
has  anfwered  right,  as  being  innocent,  two 
white  angels  fucceed  in  the  place  of  the 
black,  and  carefully  preferve  that  body  till 
the  day  of  judgment. 

Supporter  The  earth,  according  to  this  book,  was 
of  the  created  in  two  days,  and  is  upheld  by  an 
ox,  Handing  under  it  on  a  white  ftone, 
'with  his  head  to  the  eaft,  and  his  tail  to 
the  well,  having  forty  horns,  and  as  many 
teeth  and  the  horns  at  fuch  diftance  from 
each  other,  that  it  is  as  much  as  a  man 
could  do  to  walk  from  any  one  of  them  to 
the  next  ima  thoufand  years,  tho’  he  never 
refted.  To  conclude  with  thefe  ridiculous 
notions,  it  will  fuffice  to  add  to  what  has 
been  already  mentioned,  that  the  Alcoran 
fets  forth  two  abominable  propofltions,  as 
Articles  of  the  bafls  of  the  law  ;  the  firft  is  predefti- 
religion.  nation,  or  the  belief,  that  whatfoever  hap¬ 
pens  is  fo  firmly  decreed  by  the  eternal  be¬ 
ing,  that  nothing  can  divert  it.  The  fe- 
cond,  that  this  religion  is  to  be  planted 
without  miracles,  eftablifhed  without  di- 
fputing,  and  received  without  contradiction  j 
infomuch,  that  all  who  oppofe  it,  are  to 
be  put  to  death  without  any  form  of  pro- 
cefs  or  trial  •,  and  that  the  Mujjulmans ,  or 
faithful,  killing  fuch  unbelievers,  merit  pa¬ 
radife  by  fo  doing.  Hence  to  this  day, 
in  the  empire  of  the  cherif  of  Morocco ,  the 
people  have  fo  great  an  abhorrence  for  the 
very  name  of  a  Chriftian,  which  in  their 
language  imports  the  fame  as  a  dog,  that 
it  is  a  moft  common  and  provoking  re¬ 
proach  among  them.  They  never  utter  it 
Hatred  to  without  adding,  Cod  dejtroy  him ,  or  God 

«nd  others  ^urn  ^father  an^  mother.  Thefe  are  the 
s’  firft  expreflions  they  teach  their  children, 
when  they  begin  to  fpeak ;  and  when 
Vol.  V. 
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a  Chriftian  appears  in  Mequinez,  the  re-  Barbot* 
fidence  of  the  court,  he  is  generally  ex-  ^ 
pofed  to  be  hooted  at  by  the  rabble  and 
children,  which  follow  their  fport  of  a  - 
bufing  and  throwing  ftones  at  him.  The 
Alcoran  injoins  its  being  forc’d  on  mankind 
by  violence  and  arms.  They  are  no  lefs 
mortal  enemies  to  all  feCts  of  Mahometans 
differing  from  their  own,  and  particularly 
thofe  who  follow  Omar. 

I  will  now  briefly  mention  what  hap-  Commen- 
pened  in  .relation  to  this  extravagant  book  taries  on 
after  the  deceafe  of  Mahomet.  The  eaftern  the  Alc0‘ 
nations,  who  are  no  lefs  inconftant  thanran* 
fuperftitious,  labouring  to  become  perfeCt 
in  this  new  religion,  there  were  at  leaft 
found  above  two  hundred  different  commen¬ 
taries  on  the  Alcoran.  This  confufion  of 
doCtrines  being  likely  to  occafion  much  mif- 
chief  among  thofe  headftrong  ignorant  peo¬ 
ple,  every  one  endeavouring  to  enhance  the 
value  of  his  own  chimerical  comments;  Mo~ 
havia ,  then  calif  of  Babylon.,  contrived  to 
appeale  the  troubles  arifing  with  that  va¬ 
riety  of  feCts.  To  this  effeCt  he  fummon- 
ed  a  general  afiembly  to  meet  in  the  city 
of  Bamafcus ,  whither  all  fuch  as  had  any 
writings  of  their  legiflator,  or  his  fuccef- 
fors,  were  order’d  to  bring  them.  The 
vaft  diverfity  of  opinions  produced  fuch 
hot  contefts  among  thofe  doCtors,  that  no¬ 
thing  could  be  concluded.  Hereupon,  Mo-^ ji£ 
havia  chofe  himfelf  fix  of  the  moft  learned,  COran  how 
whom  he  fhut  up  in  an  apartment,  with  made, 
directions  that  each  of  them  fhould  pick 
out  what  he  could  find  beft  in  all  that  va¬ 
riety  •,  whereof  there  were  fix  books  com- 
pofed,  which  to  this  day  are  called  the 
Alcoran,  all  the  reft  being  caft  into  the  ri¬ 
ver.  It  was  then  order’d,  that  no  perfon 
whatfoever  fhould  prefume  to  fay,  believe, 
or  aCt  contrary  to  what  was  writ  in  that  vo¬ 
lume,  under  the  penalty  of  being  declared 
a  heretick.  Motwithftanding  all  the  care 
thofe  doCfors  had  taken  to  eftablifh  one 
foie  fundamental  doCtrine,  they  could  not 
prevent  becoming  authors  of  four  feveral 
capital  feCts. 

Four  Jeff  s  of  Mahometans. 

THE  firft  is  that  called  Melquia ,  from  the  T^e  £rr_ 
doCtor  Me  lick,  whom  Marmol  names  fedt. 
Ibnilmelec ,  being  that  of  Abubeker ,  father- 
in-law  to  Mahomet ,  the  moft  fuperftitious, 
and  follow’d  by  the  Moors  and  Arabs,  or 
the  Saracens,  Agarenians  and  Africans.  The 
fecond  is  call’d  Imer.iana,  or  Pontifical,  The  fe- 
agreeable  to  the  interpretation  of  Ali  or  cond, 
Ila/i,  fon-in-law  to  Mahomet ,  as  having 
married  his  daughter  Fatima ,  being  the 
moft  rational,  and  follow’d  by  the  Per- 
fians  •,  as  alfo  by  the  Berebere  Arabs ,  who 
wander  in  hoards  about  the  defarts  of  Lybia •, 
by  the  Indians,  forne  people  in  Arabia,  the 
S  '  Gelbins 
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Barbot.  Gelbins  of  Africa,  and  fome  Barbarians  dwel- 
ling  on  the  neighbouring  mountains.  Mar¬ 
mot  names  this  feel  Hanefia ,  or  Afqfia ,  that 
is,  the  law  of  religion  and  devotion  ;  ad¬ 
ding,  that  it  is  follow’d  by  a  great  number 
of  Saracens ,  and  by  the  people  of  Damafcus 
The  third,  and  Syria.  The  Turks  follow  the  third, which 
is  the  freed,  being  that  of  Omar,  which 
Marmot  fays  is  called  Buanefia ,  or  Chef  ay  a , 
from  the  names  of  the  authors  who  compil’d 
or  digeded  it,  like  the  other  two  above.  It 
is  alfo  call’d  Lefharia ,  from  one  Lefhari,  who 
became  the  head  of  the  Arabian  divines,  and 
The  gather’d  the  three  others  into  one  volume, 

fourth.  The  Tartars  follow  the  fourth,  which  is  the 

mod  fimple  and  fuitable  to  the  fentiments 
of  Odeman ,  or  Othoman.  Mahomet  is  equally 
refpedled  by  all  thefe  forts  of  deluded 
wretches,  who  all  believe  he  is  the  greated 
of  prophets.  The  religion  of  all  thefe  fe- 
veral  nations  is  deferibed  in  their  hidory  and 
geography,  to  which  I  refer  the  curious  ;  as 
alfo  to  what  Marmot  has  writ  concerning 
thofe  particular  fedts,  which  had  all  a  being, 
when  he  liv’d,  in  Afia  and  Africa. 

Many  holy  and  learned  Chridian  doctors 
have  folidly  refuted  the  impodures  of  this 
extravagant  collection  ;  as  St.  John  Dama- 
feene ,  Peter  of  Ctuni ,  the  cardinal  of  Cufa , 
John  of  Segovia,  &c. 

‘Their  Ramadan  or  Lent,  and  fejiivals. 

Ridiculous  'TpHE  Mahometans  keep  a  lent  of  thirty 
fait.  days,  by  them  called  Ramadan ,  fad¬ 

ing  from  break  of  day,  till  the  fird  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  dars  in  the  evening,  and 
then  fpend  mod  of  the  night  in  gluttony 
and  debauchery.  Some  days  before  the 
Ramadan  begins,  they  prepare  for  it  with 
abundance  of  mirth,  repeated  volleys  of 
fmall  arms,  and  frequent  cries  of  Allah , 
that  is,  God.  They  are  all  on  the  watch 
to  difeover  the  new  moon,  and  fire  at  her 
as  (he  rifes.  Then  they  affemble,  to  make 
their  Sala,  or  prayer,  with  their  Marabout , 
or  Talbe kneeling,  rifing,  and  prodrating 
themfelves,  with  their  faces  on  the  ground, 
fuccedively,  always  looking  towards  the 
Feflivals.  ead.  They  have  three  great  fedivals,  like 
our  Eajier  and  kVhitfontide ,  which  they  ob- 
ferve  for  the  fpace  of  feven  days,  but  do 
not  abdain  from  buying  and  felling,  any 
more  than  on  Fridays ,  which  are  their  Sab¬ 
bath.  The  fird  of  thefe  fedivals  is  kept  on 
the  fird  day  of  the  moon  after  their  Ra¬ 
madan  *,  on  which  day  the  Cher  if  or  empe¬ 
ror  of  Morocco ,  ufually  has  all  prifoners 
brought  before  him,  and  either  acquits,  or 
puts  them  to  death,  according  to  the  na¬ 
ture  of  their  oflences,  or  the  humour  he 
is  then  in,  for  he  is  a  cruel  and  bloody  prince. 
Mr.  St.  Olon  reports  of  him,  that  on  the 
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third  day  of  this  fedival,  he  in  his  prefence 
put  twenty  men  to  death.  The  fecond  fe¬ 
dival,  called  the  great,  is  feventy  days  af¬ 
ter  the  Ramadan ,  and  celebrated  by  facri- 
ficing  to  Mahomet  as  many  fheep  as  they 
have  male  children  in  their  families,  in  me¬ 
mory  of  the  facrifice  of  Abtaham ,  the  fa¬ 
ther  of  Ifmael ,  the  progenitor  of  the  Arab 
Agarenians ,  and  from  him  they  believe  Ma¬ 
homet’s  mother  was  lineally  descended.  The 
third  fedival  is  always  three  moons  and  two 
days  after  the  fecond,  and  kept  in  honour 
of  Mahomet’s  birth  ;  during  the  fird  days 
whereof  they  feed  on  pap,  in  memory  of 
that  which  he  eat.  They  celebrate  the  fead 
of  St.John  Baptift  with  bonfires  in  their  gar-  Feaft  of 
dens,  burning  much  frankincenfe  about  the  St.  John 
fruit-trees,  to  draw  a  blefiing  on  them. 

They  allow  of  circumcifion,  but  do  not 
fix  the  age,  nor  the  time  for  it.  Befides 
the  fead  of  St.  John ,  they  call  upon  about 
a  dozen  more  of  their  faints;  and  particu¬ 
larly  Cidi-Bellabec ,  who  they  fay  is  St.  Au- 
gujtin ,  the  word  Cidi  importing  holy  or 
lord.  They  all  make  the  Sala,  or  pray 
four  times  a  day,  and  once  in  the  night,  at 
certain  fet  hours,  which  are  notify’d  to  them 
by  the  cries  and  noife  made  by  proper  of¬ 
ficers,  like  our  fextons,  on  the  tops  of  their 
Gemmes  or  Mofques.  They  obferve  abun¬ 
dance  of  ablutions,  or  wafhings,  and  other 
ceremonies  in  their  religious  worfhip;  which 
I  forbear  to  dilate  upon,  referring  to  the 
proper  authors. 

To  return  to  Mahomet:  He  having  thusMaho- 
made  up  his  religion,  partly  of  Judaifm ,  met’s  rife, 
and  partly  of  the  ravings  of  condemned 
hereticks,  adapting  it  to  the  fenfuality  of 
corrupt  nature,  fird  caufed  a  parcel  of 
wicked  men,  and  vagabond  robbers,  who 
knew  nothing  of  God  or  righteoufnefs,  to 
embrace  it  by  the  powerful  argument  of 
his  wealth,  and  fome  fly  infinuations.  With 
thefe  men  he  had  recourfe  to  arms,  and  by 
degrees  fubdued  feveral  nations,  more  par¬ 
ticularly  thofe  of  Arabia.  He  had  under 
him  ten  chief  lieutenants,  which  were  Abu- 
beker  Cedie,  his  father-in-law,  Omar  Ben  el 
Hatab ,  Odrnan  Bcn-afen ,  Ali  Ibni  Abitaleb , 

Moavia ,  Ali  Zubeir,  Abiazed ,  Abiazid ,  AH 
Obeid ,  and  Abutal  Hael  Anzari ,  alias  Zeid 
Aben  Cehel.  All  thefe  were  his  prime  doc¬ 
tors,  or  divines,  as  well  as  commanders. 

The  three  fird  of  them  fucceflively  became 
califs  after  Mahomet ,  or  fovereigns  of  all 
the  dominions  he  had  ruled  over,  contrary 
to  what  he  had  appointed,  viz.  that  Ali  his 
fon-in-law  fhould  fucceed  him.  But  the 
Gther  three  combining  together,  after  the 
death  of  Mahomet ,  by  their  intered,  and 
the  votes  of  the  other  prime  commanders, 
chofe  Abubeker  the  fird  calif ;  after  whom 
the  others  fucceeded  in  the  fupreme  au¬ 
thority. 
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Hisfrauds.  Mahomet  being,  as  has  been  faid,  got 
into  power,  put  to  the  fword  all  that  re- 
fufed  to  fubmit  to  his  government,  and  to 
embrace  his  religion.  Thus,  by  hypocriti¬ 
cal  means,  this  impoftor  was,  in  a  fhort 
time,  followed  by  a  vaft  multitude;  and 
the  better  to  blind  and  deceive  them,  being 
himfelf  much  troubled  with  the  falling  fick- 
nefs,  he  had  a  tame  pigeon  which  would 
then  come  and  peck  in  his  ear-,  and  that,  he 
perfuaded  his  followers,  was  the  angel  Ga¬ 
briel ,  fent  by  God  to  tell  him  what  he 
was  to  do.  It  is  alfo  reported,  that  ha¬ 
ving  once  cauled  one  of  his  companions  to 
hide  himfelf  in  a  dry  well,  he  ordered  him 
to  cry  aloud  as  he  palled  by,  that  Maho¬ 
met  was  the  true  prophet.  This  man  did 
fo,  and  thofe  dull  people  admired  at  that 
wonder*,  but  the  impoftor,  fearing  his  kna¬ 
very  would  be  difcovered,  immediately 
ordered  his  company  to  fill  up  that  well, 
left  it  fhould  afterwards  be  profaned,  as  he 
pretended.  The  well  was  accordingly  filled 
up  with  ftones,  and  the  wretch  within  it 
perifhed  in  a  miferable  manner. 

His  flight  Molt  of  the  Arabs ,  being  a  people  fond 
from  Mec-  of  novelty,  followed  Mahomet ;  but  his 
countrymen,  who  knew  fomething  better, 
expelled  him  with  fcorn,  when  they  per¬ 
ceived  his  defign  was  to  fet  up  for  a  prophet 
and  lawgiver.  Thus  was  he  forced  to  fly 
from  Mecca,  on  the  1 6th  of  July  6 22,  and 
retired  to  Medina  al  Nabi ,  that  is,  the  city 
of  the  prophet,  diftant  four  days  journey 
from  Mecca.  From  that  day  the  Maho¬ 
metans  reckon  their  Hegira ,  that  is,  their 
computation  of  time,  as  chriftians  do  from 
the  birth  of  our  Saviour.  He  had  feveral 
wives,  yet  left  only  one  daughter,  called 
Fatima ;  tho’  others  lay  he  had  three.  He 
His  death.  js  fa}c|  to  have  died  on  the  17th  of  June , 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  631,  having  reigned 
eight  years  and  fome'months, and  lived  fixty- 
feven  lunar  or  Arabick  years.  Since  that 
time  his  followers  have  made  themfelves 
mailers  of  Palaftine ,  Syria ,  Perfia,  ALgypt, 
Greece,  &c.  and  a  very  great  part  of  the 
world  has  fubmitted  to  his  law. 

Pilgri-  The  city  of  Medina,  tho’  of  little  extent, 
mages*  is  neverthelefs  very  famous  among  the  Ma¬ 
hometans,  as  well  as  Mecca,  and  both  of  them 
yearly  reforted  to  in  great  caravans  from 
very  remote  parts  of  the  world,  and  even 
from  the  weftern  fhores  of  Africa,  as  Fez, 
Morocco ,  Tremezen ,  Sus,  &c.  tho’  at  a  pro¬ 
digious  diftance;  the  people  reforting  to 
pay  their  vows  and  religious  worfhip  to  that 
falfe  prophet’s  body,  which  is  depofited  in 
Medina ,  in  the  principal  Mofque,  by  them 
called  Mos  al  Kibu,  that  is,  the  mod  holy. 
Maho-  It  is  fupported  by  400  pillars,  with  upwards 
met’s  of  3000  filver  lamps.  There  is  a  little 

tomb.  tower,  all  covered  with  plates  of  filver,  and 

.hung  with  cloth  of  gold,  in  which  is  Ma¬ 


homet's  coffin,  under  a  tanopy  of  cloth  oFBarbot. 
filver,  embroidered  with  gold,  yearly  fent 
thither  by  the  bafla  of  JEgypt,  at  the  grand 
feignior’s  charge.  It  is  not  true,  that  his 
coffin  is  made  of  iron,  and  hangs  in  the 
air,  being  attradled  by  load-ftones,  as  fome 
have  given  out;  for  though  it  be  death  for 
any  chriftian  to  come  within  fifteen  leagues 
of  the  place,  the  truth  has  been  made 
known  by  Turkijh  pilgrims,  who  afterwards 
became  chriftians,  who  have  declared,  that 
the  coffin  is  fupported  by  very  fmall  co¬ 
lumns  of  black  marble,  encompafied  with 
filver  banifters,  hung  with  a  great  number 
of  lamps ;  the  fmoak  whereof  does  fo  darken 
the  place,  that  it  is  not  eafy  to  difeern  how 
the  coffin  is  upheld.  The  Turks  are  obliged, 
by  their  religion,  to  undertake  a  pilgri¬ 
mage  once  in  their  life,  to  worfhip  that  tomb ; 
but  at  prefent  only  the  meaner  fort  perform 
it,  the  richer  being  eafily  difpenfed  with  by 
the  Mufti ,  who  is  the  high-prieft  of  the 
Mahometans. 

At  Mecca,  they  pay  their  devotions  at  a  Wecca< 
place  called  Kiaabe ,  being  a  fquare  houfe, 
by  them  called  the  houfe  of  God,  and  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  built  by  Abraham.  The 
moft  renowned  of  all  Mahometan  Mofques, 
and  the  moft  reforted  to  in  the  univerfe, 
ftands  in  the  middle  of  this  city,  and  may 
be  feen  at  a  great  diftance  from  the  town, 
by  reafon  of  its  high  roof  in  the  nature  of 
'a  cupola,  with  two  lofty  towers,  of  a  cu¬ 
rious  ftrudlure.  There  are  above  an  hun¬ 
dred  doors  into  it,  with  every  one  a  win¬ 
dow  over  it.  The  floor  is  deep  in  the 
ground,  and  they  defeend  into  it  by  ten 
or  twelve  fteps.  They  reckon  the  ground 
it  ftands  on  facred,  for  two  reafons;  the 
firft,  becaufe,  fay  they,  Abraham  built  his 
firft  houfe  on  that  lpot;  the  fecond,  be¬ 
caufe  Mohomet  was  born  there.  The  whole 
Mofque  glitters  with  the  richeft  tapeftry,  and 
other  works  in  gold;  but  more  particu¬ 
larly  one  part,  which  has  no  roof,  and,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  tradition,  is  the  extent  of 
Abraham's  houfe;  the  door  leading  into  it 
being  of  filver,  juft  broad  enough  for  a  man 
to  pafs  through.  On  one  fide  of  it  is  a 
lurbe ,  fo  they  call  a  chappel,  inclofing  a 
very  deep  well  of  brackifh  water,  which 
they  reckon  fo  holy,  that  it  cleanfes  from  all 
fin  luch  as  are  wafhed  with  it.  On  the  day 
which  anfwers  to  our  23d  of  March,  a  fo- 
lemn  feftival  is  there  kept,  after  their  man¬ 
ner,  by  drawing  water  from  this  well,  and 
fprinkling  the  Muffulmans ,  or  believers,  with 
it.  This  is  done  when  the  caravans  of  pil¬ 
grims  arrive  at  Mecca.  The  arches  of  the 
Mofque,  and  the  fhops  (landing  about  it, 
are  full  of  a  prodigious  quantity  of  rich 
merchandize,  precious  ftones,  and  aroma- 
tick  powders,  which  fpread  a  moft  admira¬ 
ble  odour. 
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Of  the  Arabs. 

THEY  all  pretend  to  be  defeended  from 
IJhmael  and  Efau ,  as  mentioned 
in  the  introductory  difeourfe.  There  are 
very  many  of  them  in  Africa ,  who  firft 
enter’d  it  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  653,  un¬ 
der  Odman ,  or  Othvnan ,  their  calif,  who 
fent  thither  an  army  of  above  80000  com¬ 
batants,  commanded  by  Oecuba  Ben  Nafic . 
Thefe  Arabs  built  there  the  city  of  Caira- 
ven  or  Carvan ,  30  leagues  eaft  from  finis. 
In  the  year  of  Chrift  999»  which  is  of 
the  Hegira ,  or  Mahometan  aera  400,  three 
races  or  tribes  of  Arabs  were  fent  into  A- 
frica,  by  permiffion  of  Caira ,  calif  of  Car- 
van.  At  this  time  the  African  Arabs  are 
difperfed  in  feveral  parts,  and  have  many 
communities.  The  principal  tribe  or  hoard 
of  them  is  called  Efquequia ,  divided  into 
fix  others,  who  live  in  their  Aduars ,  or 
villages,  which  are  eafily  removed  fiom 
place  to  place,  as  confiding  only  of  tents, 
with  only  two  avenues  to  them;  the  one 
for  the  herds  of  cattle  to  come  in,  and 
the  other  for  them  to  go  out ;  both  fhut 
up  at  night  with  thorns  to  keep  out  the 
lions.  The  Arabs  of  JSlumidia  are  as  mifer- 
able  as  the  native  Africans  of  that  country. 
They  have  better  natural  parts,  and  more 
courage,  keep  abundance  of  horles  for  file, 
and  love  hunting,  aftrology  and  poetry.  The 
other  Arabs  of  Africa  are  not  fo  poor,  ex 
cept  thofe  who  live  in  the  defarts  of  Barca, 
betwixt  Barbary  and  AEgypt.  They  are  faid 
to  be  treacherous  and  thievifh,  efpecially 
thofe  laft  mentioned,  who  are  often  obliged 
to  pawn  their  children  to  merchants  of  Sicily , 
and  other  places,  for  corn  to  fubfift  them. 
So  great  is  their  propenfion  to  robbery  and 
theft,  that  their  very  name  feems  to  imply 
it;  for  where  the  prophet  Jeremy  fiiys,  like 
a  thief  in  the  wildernefs',  St.  Jerom  turns  it, 
like  an  Arab  in  the  wildernefs. 

Thefe  Arabs  are  generally  a  fiothful  un- 
a Clive  people,  retaining  nothing  of  the  for¬ 
mer  bravery  of  their  anceftors,  who  extended 
their  conquefts  fo  far,  not  only  in  Afia  and 
Africa ,  but  even  in  Europe ,  and  particular¬ 
ly  in  Spain ;  which  kingdom  they,  for  the 
moft  part,  fubdued,  being  called  in  by  the 
bafe  count  Julian ,  becauie  king  Roderick 
had  debauched  his  daughter.  Thofe  infidels 
drove  the  Goths  into  the  mountains  of  Leon , 
Afltirias  and  Galicia ,  after  they  had  been 
pofiefied  of  that  nation  during  the  reigns 
of  thirty-four  kings,  from  Ataidfus ,  the 
founder  of  their  monarchy  in  the  year  412, 
to  Roderick  in  713.  The  Arabian  authors 
call  this  entrance  into  Spain ,  the  victory  of 
Anddluzia.  At  their  fivft  landing  there, 
they  were  200,000  foot,  and  40,000  horfe, 
againft  whom  king  Roderick oppofed  1 20000 
foot,  and  10,000  horfe,  who  encamped  be¬ 
tween  Xeres  and  Medina  Sidonia ;  and  on  Sun¬ 


day  thefecond  o{Septemberp\\,  a  year  fatal  to 
Spain,  the  battle  began,  which  lafted  eight  In  Spain, 
days  fuccefiively,  with  various  fuccefs  on 
both  fides ;  till  at  laft,  on  the  Sunday  fol¬ 
lowing,  in  the  evening,  the  Goths  gave 
way.  "King  Roderick,  moft  authors  fay,  was 
killed,  yet  others  affirm  he  fled,  dilguifed 
in  a  fhepherd’s  habit,  and  with  one  Roma¬ 
nics  a  holy  monk,  after  recovering  from  a 
fwoon,  occafion’d  by  trouble  and  weari- 
nefs,  made  his  way  into  Portugal ;  where 
they  both  took  their  dwelling  on  the  fea- 
coaft,  near  the  town  of  Pederneira ,  about 
nine  miles  from  each  other,  and  there  end¬ 
ed  their  days.  Twenty  thoufand  Moors 
were  flain  in  this  battle.  A  Spanijlo  hifto- 
rian  upon  this  occafion  obferves,  that  the 
number  eight  was  fatal  to  Spain ,  for  the  bat¬ 
tle  lafted  eight  days,  the  Moors  fpent  eight 
months  in  fubduing  Spain ;  during  which 
time,  80,000  men  loft  their  lives,  and  the 
Spaniards  were  800  years  in  recovering  of 
the  country.  When  the  Moors  had  over¬ 
run  the  greateft  part  of  Spain,  Don  Pelago , 
or  Pelagius ,  ereCted  a  little  kingdom  among 
the  mountains  of  Galicia ,  Aflurias  and  Leon 
in  the  year  71 7. 

In  or  about  the  year  732,  for  authors  Defeated 
vary,  Charles  Martel ,  general  of  the  French ,  by  the 
gave  thefe  infidels  a  mighty  overthrow  near  French. 

1 Tours ,  where  they  were  ravaging  and  de- 
ftroying  all  the  country.  Some  affirm,  there 
werenolefs  than  300,000  flain  in  this  battle, 
others  more  modeftly  write  80  or  100,  000, 
and  with  them  their  king  Abderramen.  After 
this  defeat,  the  Saracens  were  in  a  few  years 
quite  '  expelled  France ,  where  they  had 
ranged  over  the  provinces  of  Languedoc  and 
Guienne ,  by  William ,  furnamed  Au  Cornet , 
prince  of  Burgundy ,  who  had  the  principa¬ 
lity  of  Orange  bellowed  on  him  by  Charle- 
main ,  as  the  reward  of  his  victories,  he  ha¬ 
ving  alio  taken  the  city  of  Orange  from 
Lheobard  a  Saracen  king.  Charlemain  alio 
conftituted  him  conftable  of  France ,  duke 
of  Aquitain  and  Provence ,  earl  of  Foulcufe , 
and  governor  of  Languedoc.  From  tins 
William ,  the  princes  of  Orange  deduce  their 
genealogy;  and  he  wore  a  horn  on  his 
buckler,  and  was  thence  furnamed  Au  Cornet. 
Charlemain  himfelf  gave  the  Arabs  a  great 
defeat  in  Spain,  in  the  year  778.  The  Goths 
after  lorne  time,  venturing  out  of  their  moun¬ 
tains,  by  degrees  drove  thole  infidels  out  of 
Spain ;  yet  that  war  lafted  near  800  years, 
nil  Ferdinand  V.  furnamed  the  Catholick , 
king  of  Aragon ,  marrying  lfabel,  or  Eliza¬ 
beth  of  Caftile ,  united  thole  two  crowns,  and 
conquered  the  kingdom  of  Granada  from 
the  Moors ,  after  a  war  of  eight  years,  and 
quite  expell’d  them  Spain ,  in  the  year  of 
Chrift  1492.  Mahomet  Boa.bdili,  furnam’d 
El  Chico,  or  the  little,  fon  to  MuleyAfjen,  was 
then  king  of  Granada . 
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Granada  This  ciry  of  Granada ,  by  fome  is  laid 

cuy‘  to  have  been  founded  by  Bedis,  fon  to 
Aben  Habus ,  who  lived  in  the  tenth  cen¬ 
tury  ;  but  this  muft  be  meant  of  re-edify¬ 
ing  or  enlarging,  that  place  having  been 
noted  feveral  ages  before.  The  annals  of 
the  Arabs  tell  us,  the  Moori/h  kings  kept 
their  refidence  there  from  that  time  till 
the  days  of  Aben  Hul,  who  drove  the  Al- 
mobades  out  of  Spain.  This  Aben  Hul  fet¬ 
tled  his  court  at  Almeria ,  and  was  there 
killed,  and  Mahomet  Alamar,  his  fucceffor, 
reftored  it  to  Granada.  The  city  increafed 
wonderfully*,  and  authors  afRrm  it  con¬ 
tain’d  60000  houfes.  King  Bulbar  ereCted 
there  fuch  fumptuous  and  magnificent  ftruc- 
tures,  and  of  fuch  prodigious  expence,  that 
his  fubjeCts  pofitively  believed  he  had  the 
art  of  making  gold.  There  were  ten  fuc- 
ceifors  from  him  to  Muley  AJfcn ,  the  father 
of  Boabdili ,  the  laft  king.  Granada  is  ftill 
one  of  the  greateft  cities  in  Spain ,  and  the 
pleafanteft  in  fummer,  by  reafon  of  the 
purity  of  the  air,  and  the  vaft  number  of 
fountains  in  it.  The  Moors  were  wont  to 
fay,  that  paradife  was  in  that  part  of  hea¬ 
ven,  which  is  over  this  city. 

I  might  here  entertain  the  reader  with 
an  ample  account  of  the  manners,  govern¬ 
ment,  fciences,  language  and  religion  of 
the  Arabs  in  Africa  ;  but  that  it  would  be 
too  long  a  digreflion  from  the  fubjecl  in 
hand,  and  therefore  fhall  briefly  touch  fome- 
thing  of  thofe  particulars. 

Arabick  There  is  no  queftion,  but  that  the  language 
of  the  Arabs  is  one  of  the  beautifullefb  and 
mod  ancient.  Their  letters  are  linked  to¬ 
gether  ;  they  ufe  two  forts  of  punftation, 
and  fometimes  three  or  four  letters  are 
Cxadlly  alike,  and  only  diftinguilhable  by 
thefe  points  fet  over,  or  under  them.  Their 
alphabet  confifts  of  twenty-nine  letters,  tho’ 
the  Hebrew  has  but  twenty-two. 

Learning.  Of  thefe  people,  fome  are  merchants  and 
traffick,  others  profefs  literature,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  philofophy,  phyfick,  aftrology  and 
mathematicks.  They  have  alfo  gramma¬ 
rians,  rhetoricians,  hiftorians,  and  inter¬ 
preters  of  the  Alcoran.  This  is  what  renders 
the  Arabic  language  fo  highly  efteemed, 
efpecially  in  Afta,  where  thefe  fciences  are 
more  frequently  to  be  met  with  among 
the  Arabs ,  inhabiting  that  large  quarter  of 
the  world,  than  among  thofe  in  Africa. 
They  have  had  eminent  men  in  all  thefe 
fciences.  Almanzor ,  of  the  family  of  Ben 
Abas ,  who  began  his  reign  in  the  year  of 
the  Hegira  137,  and  of  Christ  775,  to 
the  ftudy  of  the  Alcoran ,  joined  that  of 
philofophy  and  aftronomy.  The  Calif  Ab- 
dala ,  who  began  his  reign  in  the  year  8 1 5, 
fent  embaffadors  to  the  emperor  of  Con- 
ftantinople ,  to  afkof  him  books  of  all  fciences, 
which  he  cagfed  to  be  tranflated  into  his  own 
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language,  to  excite  his  fubje&s  to  the  IovcBarbot. 
of  learning.  His  endeavours  were. not  vain;  ^  ^ 
for  during  his  reign  there  were  feveral  phi- 
lofophers,  and  phyficians.  There  are  fe¬ 
veral  Arabian  hiitorians,  who  own,  that  Ma¬ 
homet  in  his  law  prohibited  the  ftudy  of  let¬ 
ters  ;  but  that  the  calif  Almatnon,  or  Maimon, 
encouraged  and  promoted  it,  on  account  of 
an  apparition  he  had  of  a  fpeCtre,  in  the 
night-time,  in  the  form  and  fliape  of  Ari- 
Jlotle'  which  advifed  him  to  the  ftudy  of 
philofophy.  He  afterwards  can  fed  Ptolemy's 
Almagejl ,  as  Scaliger  informs  us,  to  be  tranl- 
lated  into  his  own  language,  for  his  fubjeCts 
to  ftudy  aftronomy.  This  good  inclina¬ 
tion  to  literature  continued  long  after  in 
Africa  ;  infomuch,  that  .there  were  among 
thofe  people  very  excellent  philofophers, 
as  Algazel ,  Alfarabius ,  Albumazar ,  Maimo-  philofo- 
nides,  Alkend ,  Albufabar ,  Abencina ,  Avicen  or  phers. 
Avicenna ,  Alfragan ,  Averroez ,  &c.  They 
had  univerfities  at  Conftantina ,  Tunis ,  Tri -  Univerii- 
poli ,  Fez  and  Morocco ;  and  when  poffefTed  ties" 
of  Spain ,  as  has  been  mentioned  above, 
they  founded  a  college  at  Cordova and  in 
Marmol's  time,  had  publick  fchools  with 
multitudes  of  ftudents,  in  the  city  of  T om- 
but ,  on  the  Senega  river,  as  will  be  farther 
obferved  in  the  Supplement.  This  is  not 
a  proper  place  to  fpeak  of  the  difcoveries 
they  have  made  in  feveral  fciences,  and  how 
they  introduced  the  ufe  of  thofe  we  call 
cyphers  throughout  all  Europe.  It  will  fuf- 
fice  to  obferve,  that  their  years  are  lunar, 
and  the  computation  of  time,  which  they 
call  Hegira ,  being  inftead  of  our  year  of 
Christ,  commences  from  Friday,  the  16th 
of  July  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  622,  when 
Mahomet  fled  from  Mecca ;  from  which 
time  not  only  the  Arabs ,  but  all  other  Ma¬ 
hometans, ,  reckon  their  years,  as  has  been 
already  obferved  elfewhere. 

The  Arabs  were  formerly  idolaters,  wor-  Antient 
flipping  the  fun,  moon  and  ftars,  and  even  ldo‘ 
trees  and  ferpents.  They  alfo  paid  a  parti¬ 
cular  veneration  to  the  court  of  Alcara  or 
Aquebila ,  which  they  faid  was  built  by  If- 
mael ,  for  whom  they  have  a  Angular  re- 
fpeft,  as  alfo  for  his  mother  Agar ;  and 
therefore  are  pleafed  to  be  called  Agarenians , 
or  Ifmaelites.  It  is  believed,  that  the  three 
wife  men,  who  came  out  of  the  eaft  to  adore 
the  fon  oi  God  at  his  birth,  were  the  firft 
apoftles  of  Arabia  ;  where  St.  Jude  after¬ 
wards  preached  the  gofpel :  which  was  fo 
well  eftablifhed  in  the  third  century,  that 
a  council  was  held  againft  the  bifhop  of 
Beryllus ,  and  another  againft  the  hereticks 
called  Arbicks ;  wherein  the  Arabs  appear’d 
very  zealous  for  the  faith,  and  their  bifhops 
aflifted  very  punctually  at  thofe  councils, 
as  is  evident  by  their  names  ftill  extant  in 
their  fubfcriptions_.  Mahomet,  who  was  alfo 
an  Arab,  perverted  thofe  Ample  credulous 
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yo  A  Description 

B  ARB0T.pCOpie.  anJ  ft,  intirely  charm’d  them  with 
the  pleafure  of  his  chimerical  notions,  as 
well  as  by  dint  of  arms  and  force,  that  they 
followed  him  with  a  molt  deplorable  fted- 
faftnefs.  After  the  death  of  that  famous 
impoftor,  they  took  upon  them  to  propa¬ 
gate  his  fedt.  Amidlt  the  variety  of  expo- 
iitions  of  the  Alcoran  every  man  took  upon 
him  to  make,  they  took  up  with  that  of 
Melich  tho’  there  be  lome  among  them 
who  follow  thofe  of  Odman  and  Lejhari ,  as 
has  been  before  obferved.  The  Arabs  of 

Se£b  of  Africa  have  formed  fixty  fedls,  all  differing 

Arabs.  jn  opinions  and  cuftoms.  However,  they 
all  agree  in  what  relates  to  Mahomet ,  whom 
they  look  upon  as  the  greateft  of  pro¬ 
phets. 

They  have  had  feveral  princes,  called 
Califs ,  who  erected  to  themfelves  a  vail 
empire  in  Afia  and  Africa ,  after  Mahomet ’s 
deceafe,  under  the  common  name  of  Sara¬ 
cens.  I  have  already  hinted  how  they  paf- 
fed  into  Africa ,  and  poffeffed  themfelves  of 
all  that  had  been  fubdued  by  the  Vandals 
but  about  the  year  1170,  one  Abdelchir , 
who  had  render’d  himfelf  famous  by  an  hy¬ 
pocritical  outward  lhow  of  piety,  revolted 
againft  Cain  Adam ,  Calif  of  Carvan  and 
though  he  was  himfelf  killed,  before  he 
could  make  any  great  progrefs,  yet  he  left 
two  fons,  one  of  which  became  king  of 
Bugia,  and  the  other  of  Tunis .  Thefe  two 
brothers,  the  better  to  maintain  themfelves 
in  their  kingdoms,  became  tributaries  to 
the  Almoravides  but  they  being  expelled 
by  the  Almohad.es,  Jofeph  Almanzor  pof¬ 
feffed  himfelf  of  the  kingdom  of  Tunis , 
turning  out  the  fucceffors  of  Abdelchir.  The 
power  of  the  Almohades  being  afterwards 
intirely  broken,  by  the  famous  battle  of 
Navas  de  Tolofa  in  Spain ,  anno  1212,  the 
Arabs  again  recovered  the  kingdom  of  T fu¬ 
nis.  I  have  already  mentioned  their  con- 
quefts  in  Spain ,  and  how  they  were  again 
expelled.  The  Arabs  atprefent  are  fubjebl, 
lor  the  mod  part,  to  the  T urks  and  Per  fans, 
or  elfe  to  particular  princes  of  their  own  •, 
fome  of  which  laid  are  alfo  tributary  to 
the  two  former. 

Arabs  in  Befides  the  Arabs  here  mentioned,  now 

thecaft.  inhabiting  the  northern  and  weftern  parts 
of  Africa ,  and  the  defarts  of  Lybia ,  as  far 
as  the  frontiers  of  the  Blacks ,  there  are  fe¬ 
veral  tribes,  or  hoards,  of  the  famenation, 
who  have  been  for  feveral  ages  fettled  in 
all  parts  of  Algypt ,  and  along  the  coaft  of 
Africa ,  next  the  Red- Sea,  called  Aben  and 
Aian  -,  and  on  towards  the  eaft  and  fouth- 
eaft,  in  the  countries  of  Zanguebar,  Mofam- 
bique,  Sofala,  &c.  of  whom  Marmol  gives 
a  particular  account.  The  fame  author,  lib. 

1.  cap.  24.  fpeaking  of  the  ancient  Arabs 
of  Africa,  fays,  they  are  defeended  from 
Ifmael  and  Efau ,  the  progenitors  of  all  the 
Z  * 


of  the  Coafls  Book  I. 

Arabs ,  either  in  Afia  or  Africa.  The  firft 
were  call’d  Agarenians,  from  Agar  or  Hagar, 
mother  to  Ifmael,  and  Abraham' s  concubine ; 
the  latter  carefully  diftinguifh’d  themfelves 
from  the  others,  by  the  name  of  Saracens , 
from  Sarah,  Abraham's  lawful  wife,  and 
grand-mother  to  Efau,  as  being  the  line  of 
the  free-woman  ;  whereas  they  reckon  the 
Ifmaelites  the  defeent  of  the  bond-woman, 
to  ufe  St.  Paul's  expreffion,  Gal.  iv.  Mar¬ 
mol  farther  adds,  that  thele  Arabs,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  molt  renown’d  African  hiftorians, 
were  the  very  firft  inhabitants  of  Barbary 
and  Numidia.  Afterwards  Melee  Ifiriqui , 
a  king  of  Arabia  Felix,  came  into  Africa 
with  five  tribes  of  thefe  Arabs,  then  fur- 
named  Sabeans,  viz.  the  Zwhagians,  the  Mu- 
camudins,  the  Zenetes ,  the  Corners ,  and  the 
Hoares  from  all  whom  are  defeended  fix 
hundred  races  of  Bereberes,  or  Barbarians', 
and  the  greateft  families  in  Africa  deduce 
their  pedigrees  from  them.  The  Gamers, 
it  is  likely  were  defeended  from  Gomer ,  the 
fon  of  Japheth,  the  fon  of  Noah ;  and  from 
them  fome  mountains  in  the  empire  of  Mo¬ 
rocco  had  the  name  of  Gomer e and  per¬ 
haps  Gomer  a,  one  of  the  Canary  iflands,  op- 
pofite  to  it,  might  have  the  fame  original. 

The  Sabean  Arabs,  at  firft,  fettled  in  the  satjeans. 
eaftern  parts  of  Barbary  •,  whence  they  af¬ 
terwards  fpread,  and  fubdued  the  beft  of 
Africa.  The  name  of  Bereberes  was  given 
them,  from  their  firft  fettlement  in  Bar¬ 
bary-,  whereas  thofe  that  were  before  in  Nu¬ 
midia,  Tingitana,  and  Lybia ,  are  called  Chi- 
lohes,  or  Xilohes.  When  thefe  people  fell 
at  variance  among  themfelves,  the  con¬ 
querors  becoming  mafters  of  the  field  and 
cattle,  obliged  the  vanquifhed  to  fly  for 
fafety  to  the  mountains,  or  into  populous 
cities  •,  where,  intermixing  with  the  other 
Africans,  they  came  at  laft,  like  them,  to 
live  in  houfes,  and  to  be  under  the  fame 
fubjeftion.  Therefore  thole  who  live  in 
tents,  like  their  countrymen  in  Arabia,  are 
reckon’d  the  nobler,  being  alfo  more  power¬ 
ful,  and  richer  in  cattle  ;  yet  both  keep 
to  their  own  race,  and  poll'd  s  the  ftrongeft 
places  in  Barbary,  Numidia  and  Lybia. 

We  read  that  Abraham  travell’d  about,  with 
his  family  and  cattle,  and  liv’d  in  tents,  as 
thefe  Arabs  do,  Gen.  xiii.  and  fo  did  his 
nephew  Lot.  Each  wandering  company  of 
Arabs  chufes  a  captain,  whofe  tent,  hutt, 
or  barack,  as  they  call  it,  ftands  in  the 
middle  of  the  Adcuar,  or  village,  where 
he  takes  care  of  all  things  which  concern 
their  welfare.  The  men  lie  on  the  bare 
ground,  among  their  cattle.  Their  baracks 
are  like  pavilions,  fupported  by  two  great 
poles,  the  door  made  of  branches  of  trees. 

Thus  we  fee  the  word  Barack ,  made  ufe  of  Barack, 
by  all  Europeans  to  fignify  a  hutt,  is  de-  Arabick. 
rived  from  the  Arabs. 


.  Monfieur 


Chap.  6 . 

Arabs  in  Monfieur  De  St.  Olan ,  in  his  embafiy  to 

Morocco.  ernper0r  of  Morocco ,  in  the  year  1693, 
obferves,  that  in  the  plains  of  the  kingdom 
of  Morocco ,  there  were  then  actually 
reckoned  to  be  thirty  thoufand  cottages 
of  Arabs ,  containing  one  hundred  thoufand 
men,  paying  the  Garamma ,  which  is  a  yearly 
tribute  to  the  emperor,  or  the  tenth  of  all 
they  poflefs ;  and  are  liable  to  it  from  fifteen 
years  of  age.  They  live  in  the  eaftern  part 
of  the  kingdom,  and  are  diftinguilhed  into 
three  different  races,  or  tribes ;  which  are, 
the  Huffeins  and  Caragi  Arabs  to  the  north¬ 
ward,  and  the  Menebbe  Arabs  to  the  fouth- 
ward  ;  befides  a  tribe  or  hoard  of  the  Ait- 
gari  Bereberes  to  the  fouth-weft  of  them. 

In  Fez.  In  the  kingdom  of  Fez ,  the  Arabs  amount 
to  three  hundred  thoufand  men,  that  pay 

In  Suz.  the  Garamma.  In  that  of  Suz,  which  bor¬ 
ders  on  the  fouth  and  weft  parts  of  Morocco , 
there  were  then  fifteen  thoufand  Adouars , 
making  up  fifty  thoufand  brave  men,  whom 
the  prefent  emperor  has  not  yet  been  able 
intirely  to  fubdue.  The  fame  author  adds, 
that  all  the  Arabs  and  Bereberes  fubjedt  to 
the  emperor  of  Morocco ,  when  they  lie  in 
the  way  where  his  army  marches,  are  ob¬ 
liged  to  fupply  it  gratis  with  all  lorts  of 
provifions ;  as  wheat,  barley,  meal,  butter, 
oil,  honey  and  cattle,  under  pain  of  having 
all  they  poflefs  plundered,  and  being 
themfelves  cut  in  pieces. 

EfPf-  The  prefent  emperor  of  Morocco  is  Muley 

°0  oroc'  Jfmael. ,  who  calls  himfelf  great  Cherife ,  that 
is,  firft  and  moft  potent  of  Mahomet's  fuc- 
ceflfors ;  and  boafts  himfelf  to  be  defcended 
from  him  by  Ah  and  Fatima ,  fon-in-law 
and  daughter  to  that  falfe  prophet,  and 
takes  more  pride  in  that  kindred,  than  in 
the  antiquity  of  the  crown  in  his  family  : 
which  fulficiently  proves,  that  his  predecef- 
fors,  who  ftiled  themfelves  Miramamolins , 
that  is,  emperors  of  tire  faithful,  made  ule 
of  the  colour  of  religion  to  eftabliflr  their 
government.  Tire  people  there  have  fuch  a 
veneration  for  this  character  of  Miralmou- 
min ,  or,  as  we  call  it,  Miramamolin ,  and 
prince  of  the  tribe  of  the  Hachems ,  as  this 
emperor  ftiles  himfelf  in  all  his  letters  to 
chriftian  princes,  drat  they  reckon  it  a  par¬ 
ticular  honour,  and  nolefs  advantageous  to¬ 
wards  their  going  diredtly  to  their  paradife 
to  be  killed  by  his  hand,  without  any  rea- 
lon,  or  juftice,  This  is  not  only  here,  but 
throughout  all  the  Furkijh  dominions,  the 
fanatick  Mujfulmans ,  or  Mahometans ,  look 
upon  as  being  crowned  with  martyrdom. 
The  word  Cherife  or  Xerife ,  another  title 
given  to  this  emperor,  imports  the  fame  in 
Arabick  as  Xorfa ,  which  fignifies  one  of 
the  race  of  Mahomet  \  whence  it  is  they 
give  the  name  of  Xerifes ,  or  Xorfas,  to  all 
that  are  defcended  from  their  prophet ; 
whofe  family  is  moft  honoured  among 
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them,  and  looked  upon  as  almoft  divine,  Barbot„ 
fays  Vafconcelos ,  in  the  life  of  king  John  II. 
of  Portugal. 

Monfieur  De  St.  Olons  fpeaking  of  the  Trade  of 
trade  of  this  empire,  fays,  its  only  neigh-  Morocco, 
bours  by  land  are  the  Blacks  on  the  one 
fide,  and  the  Algerines  on  the  other ;  the 
Moors  of  Morocco ,  Fez  mdFarudant  driving 
a  confiderable  trade  in  Guinea ,  that  is  Ge- 
nehoa ,  which  is  very  advantageous  on  both 
fides.  The  Moors  for  fome  lalt,  little  look- 
ing-glafles,  and  toys,  carry  home  a  confi¬ 
derable  quantity  of  gold-duft,  elephants- 
teeth,  and  numbers  of  Blacks.  This  em¬ 
peror  of  Morocco  has  gained  fo  far  on  the 
aftedtions  of  thefe  Blacks ,  by  the  good  ufage 
he  affords  them,  and  by  preferring  them 
to  be  about  his  perfon,  in  the  quality  of 
guards,  that  they  look  upon  themfelves  as 
his  true  fubjedts.  The  emperor  of  Morocco 
has  always  feven  or  eight  thoufand  of  thefe 
Blacks ,  as  well  horfe  as  foot,  reckoned 
the  beft  of  his  foldiers,  and  in  all  engage¬ 
ments  they  are  the  next  about  his  perfon. 

Befides  he  gives  the  beft  governments  and 
chief  commands  in  his  army  to  fuch  of  them 
as  fignalize  themfelves.  They  are  not  only 
his  confidants,  but  entrufted  with  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  his  orders ;  which  they  perform 
in  fuch  a  haughty  and  arbitrary  manner, 
that  the  very  Alcaides  tremble  at  the  fight 
of  the  meaneft  of  them.  The  emperor 
conftantly  raifes  recruits  of  thefe  Blacks , 
either  by  way  of  purchafe,  or  other  means, 
and  marrying  and  employing  them,  by 
which  means  he  has  a  fort  of  nurfery,  or 
breed  of  them,  to  lerve  in  time  of  need. 

This  author’s  account  fhews  what  correfpon- 
dence  there  is  at  prefent  between  the  Moors 
and  Arabs  of  Morocco ,  and  the  people  of 
Nigritia. 

I  fhall  conclude  this  chapter  with  a  gene-  Falftooi, 
ral  obfervation  of  a  pradtice  univerfal  a- 
mong  moft  Mahometans ,  but  more  efpe- 
cially  the  African  Moors ,  relating  to  their 
being  juft  and  true  to  their  words.  The  li¬ 
berty  of  lying  and  retradling  whatfoever 
they  fay,  is  fo  thoroughly  eftablilhed  a- 
mong  them,  that  they  rather  look  upon  it 
as  a  virtue  than  a  fault.  One  of  their  Ma- 
rabouts  being  once  told  of  it  by  a  chriftian 
of  note,  as  a  thing  very  furprifing  to  him, 
did  not  hefitate  to  anfwer,  that  they  made 
this  one  of  the  diftindtive  marks  between 
their  religion  and  chriftianity  *,  and  were 
fully  perfuaded  they  fhould  foon  be  like  us, 
flaves  to  falfe  dodlrine  and  idolatry,  fhould 
they  like  us,  think  themfelves  obliged  to 
keep  their  words. 

Thus  have  I  endeavoured,  in  this  chap¬ 
ter,  though  it  may  look  like  a  digreflion, 
which  yet  cannot  but  be  entertaining  to 
the  reader,  to  give  a  fhort,  but  I  hope  fa- 
tisfadlory  account,  from  the  moft  reputable 

authors. 


of  Nigritia,  or  North-Guinea. 
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B arbot. authors,  of  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  the 
’  'Mahometan  religion,  in  feveral  parts  of  the 

'  world,  and  more  particularly  in  Africa-, 
as  alfo  a  brief  narrative  of  the  firft  coming 
of  the  Arabs  into  that  part  of  the  world : 
which  may  ferve  to  illuftrate  what  I  have 
faid  of  them  already,  and  am  to  add  in 
the  fupplementi  This,  I  am  of  opinion, 
few  or  none  of  the  many  Europeans  trading 
to  Guinea  and  the  cpafts  of  Nigritia ,  have 
ever  given .  themfelves  the  trouble  to  in¬ 
quire  into  •,  and  yet  I  look  upon  it  as  ufe- 
ful  and  neceffary,  for  the  better  underftand- 
ing  of  the  conftitution,  government,  cu- 
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ftoms,  manners  and  religion  of  the  many 
feveral  nations  inhabiting  thofe  parts ;  for 
by  this  means  the  miftakes  many  of 
them  conceive  and  inculcate  into  others 
concerning  the  affairs  of  thofe  people,  for 
want  of  true  information,  will  be  removed ; 
many  travellers  forming  to  themfelves  moft 
abfurd  notions  of  things,  when  they  fee  or 
hear  of  fuch  as  they  never  met  with  in 
their  native  countries  :  for  I  am  apt  to 
believe  there  are  too  many,  who,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Lurkifh  proverb,  think  the 
world  is  every  where  like  their  father’s 
houfe. 
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Description  of  the  river  Gambia,  or  Gamboa  ;  Mandinga  town  ;  fea-horfes  ; 
crocodiles  or  alligators ;  James’.!  ijland ;  product ,  beajls  and  birds ;  the  na¬ 
tives ,  their  e-loathing ,  houfes ,  food ,  and  trade 5  their  government ,  religion , 


forccrers ,  &c. 

Gambia  River, 

Names  of  T>  Y  Marmot,  called  Camber  and  Gambra,  is 
the  Gam-  well  known  to  proceed  from  the  Niger , 
bia'  where  it  divides  itfelf  into  two  branches ; 
that  which  runs  to  the  north-weft,  is  called 
Senega ,  as  has  been  before  obferved.  The 
Other,  whofe  courfe  is  fouth-weft,  bears  the 
name  of  Gambia ,  or  Gamboa.  The  Portu- 
guefe  call  it  Rio  Grande ,  that  is,  the  great 
river,  and  Gambea  •,  the  French ,  Gamble  ; 
and  the  Blacks ,  Gamble.  Both  thefe  rivers 
running  down  from  the  place  where  they 
part  to  the  ocean,  with  it  form  a  large 
ifland  of  all  the  dominions  lying  between 
them,  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this 
defeription.  Vafconcelos ,  author  of  the  Life 
of  king  John  II.  of  Portugal,  in  his  4th 
book  fays,  he  takes  the  Stachiris  of  Ptolemy 
to  be  this  river  of  Gambia,  and  that  of  Du¬ 
rango  to  be  the  Senega.  He  adds,  that  John 
de  Barros,  who  writ  before  him,  affirms, 
that  both  thefe  rivers  proceed  from  the 
Niger,  the  fource  whereof  is  in  the  lake 
Libya ,  and  at  Chenolides  Nab  a  and  Ringer  j 
but  that  the  inhabitants  fancy  it  fprings 
from  the  Nile,  tho’  without  any  ground. 
The  Portuguefes  having  long  known  that 
country,  adds  that  author,  have  found, 
that  the  river  Gambia,  running  through  the 
province  of  Mandinga,  and  by  the  way,  re¬ 
ceiving  into  it  the  waters  of  feveral  rivers, 
which  run  through  that  country,  conveys 
them  all  into  the  ocean,  as  well  as  its  own, 
in  the  latitude  of  feventCen  degrees  and  a 
half.  The  Senega ,  known  by  more  names, 
tho’  its  run  be  ffiorter,  and  ’almoft  in  a 
ftrait  line  from  eaft  to  weft,  falls  into  the 
fea  in  about  fifteen  degrees  and  a  half  of 
north  latitude,  after  taking'  in  the  river 
Genii  or  Qenehoa,  which  muft  be  the  river 
of  St.  John ,  running  northward  up  a-crofs 
2  * 
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the  kingdom  of  Genehoa ,  Geneva ,  & c. 
whence  the  Portuguefes ,  fays  the  fame  wri¬ 
ter,  have  given  the  name  of  Guinea,  with 
little  variation,  to  this  part  of  Nigntia. 

The  true  pofition  of  the  mouth  of  the  Its  ,at'- 
Gambia  is  at  thirteen  degrees  thirty-two  j^e.ande 
minutes  of  north  latitude  ^  and  three  de-  °n^ltu  e’ 
grees  twelve  minutes  latitude,  from  the 
meridian  of 1 Teneriffe  ■,  which  mouth  is  three 
miles  over,  and  fix  or  feven  ’fathom  deep, 
the  ground  muddy.  At  forrie  diftance  to 
the  weftward  are  the  ffioals,  by  the  Pcrtu- 
guefes  called  Baixos  de  Gibandor.  This  river 
is  very  navigable  as  far  up  as  Dobbo  and 
Arfehil,  which  in  a  direct  line  down  to  cape 
St. Mary,  the  fouth  fide  of  the  river’s  mouth, 
is  eighty  Englijh  leagues  by  land,  but  much 
more  along  die  winding  channel  of  the 
Gambia.  The  depth  of  water  in  the  fhal-  Great 
loweft  part  of  the  river,  near  the  Ifland  depth. 
Jeremire ,  to  the  fouthward  of  Dobbo  above- 
mentioned,  is  three  fathom,  unlefs  near 
fome  rocks,  a  few  leagues  below  Jeremire 
Ifland,  where  there  is  but  nine  foot  water. 

The  farther  part  of  this  river,  above 
Arfehil,  is  not  much  frequented ;  and  little 
can  be  faid  of  it,  that  I  could  hear.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  a  very  modern  author,  we  know 
nothing  of  it  any  farther  up,  than  to  the 
eighth  degree  of  the  weft  longitude,  from 
the  meridian  ot  London,  and  not  much 
above  the  town  of  Mandinga,  where  there  Mandinga 
are  rich  gold  mines.  That  town  is  feated  town, 
in  the  province  of  Cantorfi,  of  the  kingdom 
of  Mandinga,  and  about  fixteen  leagues  up 
the  inland  from  the  river. 

On  the  north-fide  of  the  mouth  of  the  points  and 
Gafnbia  runs  out  a  long  low  point  al-  bar. 
moft  imperceptible,  as  you  come  from 
fea  in  hazy  weather.  The  land  on  the 
fouth-fide  is  much  higher,  and  cover’d 
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with  trees,  ftretching  out  north-eaft  and 
fouth-weft.  There  is  a  fort  of  bar  a- 
thwart  the  mouth,  having  four  fathom 
water  at  the  loweft  tides,  and  lying  north- 
well  and  fouth-eaft. 

How  to  To  ^eer  a  right  courfe  into  this  river, 
fleer  up  it.  when  the  entrance  appears  open,  you  mult 
bear  for  the  point  called  Pont  a  da  Barra , 
in  five  or  fix  fathom  water,  till  you  have 
brought  the  laid  point  to  bear  fouth-eaft, 
and  then  come  to  an  anchor,  if  the  wind 
happens  to  be  leant;  but  if  the  wind  is 
large,  hold  on  that  courfe,  always  founding, 
till  you  come  into  four  and  a  half,  or  five 
fathom  water,  keeping  the  aforefaid  point 
always  at  fouth-eaft,  and  the  other  point  by 
,  the  French  called  Bayonne ,  on  the  oppofite 
fide  at  l'outh  by  eaft.  Then  tack  and  fleer 
lor  the  faid  point  of  Bayonne ;  and  being 
pall  two  leagues  beyond  it,  keep  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  channel  of  the  river,  which  courfe  will 
keep  you  clear  of  the  muddy  bank,  lying 
round  the  JJle  of  Dogs,  where  l'ome  lhips 
are  ftuck,  when  they  leaft  think  of  it,  and 
it  colls  much  trouble  to  get  them  off.  And 
thus  v/ill  you  come  to  an  anchor  fife  before 
Fort  James ,  on  the  little  James's  illand, 
lying  about  ten  leagues  up  the  river. 

Salute  and  All  lhips  entering  this  river  ufe  to  fire 
duty.  three  guns,  by  way  of  lalute,  to  a  very  tall 
and  thick  tree,  which  ferves  inftead  of  a 
ftandard  for  the  king  of .  Bar,  and  the  lame 
they  do  at  going  out,  which  is  more  par¬ 
ticularly  obferved  by  the  EngliJJj •,  and  at 
both  thole  times  they  pay  one  bar  of  iron 
to  the  king,  or  his  officer,  for  the  duty  of 
anchorage. 

This  river  in  its  way  from  Cantory  to  the 
ocean,  has  many  great  turnings  and  wind¬ 
ings,  but  more  particularly  from  Cantor , 
and  is  much  deeper  than  the  Senega ,  and  the 
The  chan  -  channel  more  fpacious.  The  tide  or  current 
nel,  tide,  is  very  rapid,  tho’  not  lo  much  as  that  of 
&c-  the  Senega ,  and  being  increafed  by  many  • 
torrents  and  fmall  rivers  falling  into  it, 
carries  fuch  a  frefh  into  the  fea,  as  is  vifible 
eight  or  ten  leagues  from  the  (here.  The 
tide  flows  up  as  far  as  Barra  Conda ,  being 
a  great  length,  where  dreadful  falls  obftrubt 
the  palfage  of  fhips,  but  floops  may  run 
up  two  hundred  leagues.  The  banks  on 
both  fides  are  low,  and  cut  with  many  rivu¬ 
lets,  which  the  flood  runs  into.  The  chan¬ 
nel  about  the  creek  of  Jagre ,  is  from  four 
and  a  half  to  five  fathom  deep,  near  four 
fmall  iilands  oppofite  to  it. 

It  is  much  eafier  to  fail  up  the  river  by 
night  than  by  day,  becaufe  there  are  ufually 
calms  all  the  day,  and  towards  the  evening 
a  frefh  gale  generally  rifes.  From  the  ifiand 
that  is  under  Manfagar ,  the  tide  of  flood 
carries  up  the  river  without  any  danger. 
Iilands.  There  are  many  iflands  in  it.  That  of 
Dogs  above-mentioned,  is  fo  clofe  to  one 
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fide,  that  the  paflage  Can  eafily  be  forded.  Barbot; 
Were  it  not  for  that,  it  would  be  a  very  -''W  ^ 
fit  place  to  fettle  a  fatlory,  as  the  French 
did  once,  and  the  Courlanders  before  them \ 
but  they  had  all  their  throats  cut  by  the  trea¬ 
cherous  natives  thereabouts,  fo  that  it  has 
been  ever  fince  abandoned  by  all  Europeans. 

I  think  the  Englifh  call  this  Charles's  ifiand. 

Here  are  abundance  of  Hippopotami ,  or  £;ver_ 
river-horfes,  lying  in  the  fmall  rivers,  which  horfes. 
fall  in  about  the  mouth  of  the  Gambia ; 
efpecially  in  that  of  Giumba ,  joining  with 
that  of  Sangedegou ,  by  means  of  the  Brevet. 

This  animal  is  bigger  than  a  common  ox, 
and  fhaped  like  a  horfe ;  has  a  very  large 
head,  the  legs,  feet  and  tail  very  fhort,  fo 
that  it  rather  feems  to  creep  than  walk,  the 
fkin  is  hai’d  and  without  hair.  They  gene¬ 
rally  keep  in  fwampy  and  woody  places,  as 
the  cattle  do,  and  when  in  the  river,  fwim 
holding  up  their  fnout  above  the  water, 
which  affords  the  Blacks  the  conveniency  of 
ffiooting  them  in  the  neck,  as  they  ufually 
do,  for  the  fake  of  their  fkins  and  teeth. 

The  fkins  are  thicker  than  thofe  of  any 
other  animal,  and  faid  to  be  good  againfb 
the  loolenefs  and  bloody-flux.  The  teeth 
or  great  tulks,  which  are  but  two,  ferve  for 
the  lame  uies  as  the  elephants,  being  bet¬ 
ter  in  one  ref  peel,  which  is,  that  the  ivory 
of  them  keeps  always  white;  befides,  they 
are  faid  to  have  a  phyfical  virtue  to  flop 
bleeding,  and  cure  the  hemorrhoids,  as  has 
been  found  by  experience.  Thefevriver- 
horfes  live  on  the  land,  as  well  as  in  the  wa¬ 
ter,  going  out  of  it  to  feed,  ruining  the 
fields  of  rice  and  miller,  becaufe  they  fpoil 
more  than  they  eat.  They  are  apt  to  over¬ 
turn  the  canoos  of  the  Blacks ,  but  do  not 
hurt  the  men. 

Flere  are  alfo  crocodiles  or  alligators  of  Croco- 
thirty  feet  in  length,  and  a  proportionable dilcs* 
thicknefs;  which  devour  men  and  beails  at 
one  mouth-full,  and  whole  bullocks  have 
been  found  in  the  bellies  of  fome  of  them. 

Their  tail  is  as  long  as  all  the  reft  of  their 
body,  and  their  lkin  fo  hard,  that  a  mu  fleet- 
bullet  will  not  enter  it.  Some  of  thefe 
monfters  live  on  fiffi,  others  on  fiefb,  and 
the  better  to  catch  any  creature,  they  keep 
clofe  in  fuch  places  as  are  frequented,  and 
when  near  enough  to  a  man,  orbeaft,  ftrike 
it  with  their  tail,  and  fo  devour  it.  Only 
the  upper  jaw  of  them  moves,  the  lower 
being  fix’d,  but  out  of  the  water  can  do  lit¬ 
tle  harm.  They  lay  their  eggs  on  the  fhore, 
covering  them  with  find,  which  as  foon  as 
hatched  the  young  ones  run  into  the  water. 

The  Blacks  kill  them  to  eat.  Some  French 
commentators  on  the  forty-firfl  chapter  of 
Job  are  of  opinion,  that  the  Leviathan  fo 
elegantly  described  there,  may  as  well  be 
the  crocodile,  as  any  other  fea-monfter; 
becaufe  it  is  covered  with  very  hard  lcales, 
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very  dole  knit  together.  Befides,  the  Arabs 
to  this  day  call  the  crocodile  by  the  name  of 
Lnvah ;  and  feveral  things  laid  by  Job  in 
that  place  cannot  properly  be  apply’d  to 
any  other  creature  but  the  crocodile.  The 
favages  inhabiting  the  country  about  the 
great  river  Mijfifipi  in  North- America,  being 
often  expofed  to  much  danger  in  navigating 
that  river  in  their  lmall  light  canoos  made 
of  the  bark  of  the  birch-tree,  by  reafon  of 
the  great  multitude  of  vaft  big  crocodiles 
there  are,  efpecially  towards  the  mouth  of 
it,  which  do  not  only  look  dreadful,  but 
will  attack  them  as  they  fail  along,  take  all 
podible  care  to  avoid  them  by  day,  and 
in  the  night  keep  conftantly  a  great  light 
to  fright  thofe  creatures,  who  dread  no¬ 
thing  fo  much  as  fire.  Thus  much  may 
ferve  for  a  caution  to  all  travellers  in 
this  river,  or  any  other  where  there  are  cro¬ 
codiles. 

The  trade  of  this  river  is  very  confidera- 
ble :  the  French ,  Englijh ,  Dutch  and  Por- 
tuguefes  having  had  feveral  factories  in  the 
country  about  it,  and  paid  yearly  tribute 
to  the  kings  of  the  countries  it  runs  through, 
particularly  the  latter  nation-,  no  perfon 
whatfoever  being  allow’d  to  traflick  there 
till  the  cuftoms  are  paid,  and  thofe  are 
higher  or  lower  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  trade,  or  of  the  fettlement  made  in  the 
country-,  befides  many  prefents  that  mull 
be  given  to  the  kings  when  they  come  to 
vifit  the  faftors,  .which  cannot  be  deny’d, 
tho’  fometimes  they  amount  to  a  confidera- 
ble  value ;  thofe  Black  kings  being  very  free 
and  importunate  in.afking  whatfoever  they 
fancy,  as  has  been  before  laid  of  thofe  about 
the  Senega. 

7-  he  Dutch  and  Portuguefes  have  at  prefent 
little  or  no  trade  there,  neither  is  that  of  the 
French  or  Englijh  fo  confiderable  as  it  was 
formerly-,  thefe  European  nations  having, 
during  this  lafl  century,  as  they  happen’d  to 
be  at  war,  deftroy’d  one  another’s  fettle- 
ments,  or  interrupted  the  trade  in  fhips  or 
floops,  as  either  of  them  chanced  to  have 
the  upper  hand.  It  would  be  too  tedious  to 
run  thro’  all  thofe  feveral  changes  and  revo¬ 
lutions-,  I  fhall  here  only  take  notice  of 
the  Englijh  fettlement  on  the  fmall  rock  or 
idand  of  James,  which  lies  in  the  midft  of 
the  channel  of  the  river,  oppofite  to  the 
town  of  Gilofre. 

I  his  ifland  is  but  about  a  quarter  of  a 
league  in  compals,  being  a  fort  of  gravelly 
rock  a  little  above  water.  Commodore 
Holmes,  in  his  expeditions,  ann.  1664,  againft 
the  Dutch  fettlements  in  north  and  fouth 
Guinea,  founded  Fort -James  for  the  principal 
feat  of  the  Englijh  commerce,  and  to  fecure 
their  new  conquefts  over  the  Hollanders 
on  this  coaft.  T.  his  fort  is  a  quadrangle 
or  fquare,  built  with  lime  and  Hone,  and 
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has  four  baftions,  lined  with  good  brick¬ 
work;  and  in  the  out-works,  three,  as  it 
were,  redoubts  in  the  form  of  horfe-fhoes, 
with  batteries  along  the  palifadoes  from  one 
to  another;  and  within  the  fort,  fpacious 
buildings,  ftore-houfes,  magazines,  a  ciftern 
for  frefh  water,  a  powder-room,  and  fixty 
or  feventy  pieces  of  cannon  mounted,  befides 
feveral  others  difmounted.  But  the  word: 
is,  that  the  garrifon  is  obliged  to  fetch  all 
the  fewel  and  frefh  water  from  the  main 
land  on  both  fides  of  it.  The  fituation  of  it 
is  very  advantageous,  and  there  wants  no¬ 
thing,  but  that  the  ciftern  and  magazine 
for  powder  fhould  be  bomb-proof,  and  to 
have  it  well  Hored  with  ammunition,  pro- 
vifions,  and  efpecially  frefh  water,  to  render 
it  in  a  manner'impregnable,  if  well  defended 
by  a  fuitable  garrifon.  At  this  time  there 
are  generally  in  it  fixty  or  feventy  white 
men,  and  near  as  many  Gromettoes,  always 
in  the  company’s  pay.  This  is  the  next  bed: 
fortification  to  cape  Coaft  Cajtle,  of  all  that 
are  to  be  found,  on  either  the  north  or  fouth 
coads  of  Guinea,  having  under  its  jurifdidtion 
feveral  factories  on  the  refpeftive  branches 
of  that  river,  as  being  the  head  fettlement 
of  the  royal  African  company  of  England , 
and  the  chief  magazine  for  trade,  managed 
by  a  governor  or  agent,  with  feveral  faftors 
under  him.  One  of  thefe  fa&ories  is  at  Gi¬ 


lofre,  on  the  north  fide  of  the  river,  oppo¬ 
fite  to  the  fort. 

The  French  company  of  Senega  have  ano¬ 
ther  factory  a't  Albreda,  a  little  village  at 
fome  di dance  wederly  from  Gilofre,  "both 
of  them  belonging  to  the  king  oi  Bar,  and 
this  is  under  the  direction  of  the  agent  at 
Gocree. 

The  factors  of  the  Englijh  company  at 
James -Fort,  and  thofe  of  the  French  at  Al¬ 
breda  and  other  places,  drive  a  very  great 
trade  in  that  country,  all  along  the  river, 
in  brigantines,  Hoops  and  canoos;  pur- 
chafing 

Elephants  teeth  or  ivory, 

Bees- wax, 

Slaves, 

Pagnos  or  clouts,  ' 

Hides, 

Gold,  &c. 

In  exchange  for  which  they  give  the  Blacks 
Bars  of  iron, 

Drapery  of  feveral  forts. 

Woollen  duffs  and  cloth. 

Linen  of  feveral  forts. 

Coral  and  pearl. 

Brandy  or  rum  in  anchors, 

Firelocks, 

Powder,  ball,  and  fhot, 

Sleyfiger  linen. 

Painted  callicoes,  of  gay  colours. 

Shirts, 

Gilded  fwords, 


French 

factory. 


Commo¬ 
dities  ex¬ 
ported. 


Imported. 


Ordi- 
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Ordinary  looking-glaffes, 

Salt, 

Hats, 

Roan  caps, 

All  forts  and  fizes  of  bugles, 

Yellow  amber, 

Rock  cryftal, 

Brafs  pans  and  kettles, 

Paper, 

Brals  and  pewter  rings,  fome  of  them 
gilt. 

Bracelets, 

Box  and  other  combs, . 

Dutch  earthen  cans, 

Falfe  ear-rings, 

Satalaes  and  fabres,  or  cutlaces, 

Small  iron  and  copper  kettles, 

Dutch  knives  call’d  Bofmans , 

Hooks, 

Brafs  trumpets, 

Bills, 

Needles, 

Thread  and  worfted  of  feveral  colours. 
French  The  French  having  an  inconfiderable  trade 
and  Eng-  here,  in  companion  of  the  Englijh ,  who  are 
liih.  almoft  as  good  as  mailers  of  the  river,  they 
fend  all  they  can  get  in  exchange  from  the 
Blacks  in  brigantines  to  Goerec ,  where  they 
have  their  chief  fort  and  magazines ;  for  it 
is  very  rare  they  have  any  fhips  coming  into 
the  river,  during  the  war  with  England , 
becaufe  of  Fort- James,  which  commands 
all  the  river,  and  for  fear  of  meeting  the 
Englijh  company’s  fhips :  befides  that,  they 
have  been  often  infulted  by  the  natives  in 
their  factory  at  Albreda ,  that  being  only  a 
thatch’d  houfe,  of  little  or  no  defence,  and 
their  goods  pillag’d ;  the  king  ol  Bar  having 
always  been  more  favourable  to  the  Englijh , 
in  all  likelihood  becaufe  they  have  fo  good  a 
fort,  and  a  good  garrilon  in  Jams  illand,  fo 
near  him,  and  confequently  may  foon  re¬ 
venge  any  wrong  offer’d  to  the  company’s 
people  by  the  natives. 

Hutch.  The  Dutch  had  formerly  a  confiderable 
trade  at  Gambia -,  but  fince  the  taking  of  the 
ifland  Goeree  from  them  by  the  French ,  in 
the  year  1678,  (as  has  been  mentioned  above, 
fpeaking  of  the  river  Senega)  they  have  loti 
all  their  interdl  in  thefe  parts  of  Africa ,  and 
all  manner  of  trade  whatfoever;  unlefs  now 
and  then  lorne  interlopers  of  that  nation  will 
run  the  hazard  of  being  feiz’d,  and  their 
ihips  and  goods  confifcated  by  the  Englifo 
agent,  or  the  commanders  of  the  royal  A- 
friean  company’s  fhips  following  that  trade. 
Portu-  As  for  the  Portuguefe  trade  here,  they 
guefes.  drive  it  far  up,  by  crols  rivers  from  Cachco 
to  Gambia very  few  of  their  fhips  coming 
direblly  to  the  great  river,  for  fear  of  being 
feiz’d  by  the  Englijh  and  French,  who  now 
claim  the  foie  privilege  of  trade  in  this  place, 
exclufive  of  all  other  Europeans.  Marmcl, , 
a  Spanijh  author,  born  at  Granada ,  who 
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lived  about  the  years  1580  and  1590,  be-CARBOT. 
fore  quoted  by  me,  and  whom  I  fhall  have  ^ V~^ 
hereafter  occalion  to  mention,  tranflated  in¬ 
to  French  by  Nicholas  Perot  d'Ablancourt , 
and  publifh’d  at  Paris  in  1667,  gives  a  fuc- 
cinbl  account  of  the  Portuguefe  fettlements 
throughout  thefe  countries,  as  follows. 

The  death  of  Bemoy  (a  Negro  king  in  Se-  Their  firft 
vega,  of  whom  fomething  has  been  laid  out aftl0ns  in 
of  Marmol  in  the  firft  chapter  of  this  deferip-  tleleParts* 
tion)  alter’d  the  defign  of  Don  John  king  of 
Portugal ,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  ill  fuc- 
cefs  of  his  general  D’Acunha  at  Senega  (men¬ 
tion’d  in  the  faid  firft  chapter)  but  not  his 
relolution  to  continue  the  difeovery  of  the 
-rivers  of  Senega  and  Gamboa.  His  naval 
forces  ferv’d  to  ellablifh  his  reputation  a- 
mong  the  Blacks  in  thole  parts,  who  feeing 
fuch  a  number  of  fhips  together,  well  fur- 
nifh’d  with  all  goods  and  neceffaries,  and  a 
good  number  ol  foldiers  well  appointed, 
fpread  the  fame  thereof  all  over  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  parts  of  Nigritia,  which  made  thofe 
fovereigns  to  fue  for  the  friendfhip  and  al¬ 
liance  of  fo  potent  and  magnanimous  a 
prince,  who  offer’d  them  his  aftiftance  againft 
all  their  enemies;  and  they,  to  fecure  fuch 
an  auxiliary,  fent  him  embaffadors  with  pre- 
fents.  The  king  on  his  part  began  alfo  to 
intermeddle  in  their  affairs,  and  take  lhare 
in  their  wars,  which  made  him  more  and 
more  known  and  refpebled  among  them. 

He  fent  embaffadors  to  the  kings  of  Fucurol 
and  Fombut,  as  well  as  to  thofe  of  Mandinga , 
who  were  potent  princes.  Thefe  embaffa¬ 
dors  repair’d  into  their  countries  by  the  way 
of  Cantor,  the  two  firff  kings  being  then  at 
war  with  the  king  of  the  Fulos,  who  had 
railed  fo  formidable  an  army  in  the  fouth 
parts  of  the  province  of  Fura,  which  borders 
on  the  eall  of  Mandinga,  with  which  he  was 
marching  againft  them,  that  they  pretended 
it  dried  up  rivulets.  The  king  of  Portugal 
writ  alfo  to  the  prince  of  the  Moffes,  who 
made  war  on  Monimonfe  his  ally,  defiring 
him  to  defift;  as  alfo  to  Mahomet  Ben  Ma- 
niziguel ,  grandfon  to  the  king  of  Songo,  the 
capital  of  Mandinga ,  a  Mahometan,  who 
being  a  do  ni  fh’d  ac  this  meffage,  laid,  that 
none  of  the  4404,  from  whom  he  was  de¬ 
fended,  ever  had  that  honour  done  them  by 
a  Chriftian  monarch,  and  that  till  then  he 
had  known  but  of  four  potent  princes,  which 
were  the  kings  of  Alimaen ,  of  Baldac,  of 
Cairo,  and  of  Fucurol.  Thereafon  the  king 
of  Portugal  had  for  behaving  himfelf  fo  obli¬ 
gingly  towards  thefe  princes  of  Nigritia ,  was, 
the  forv/ardingof  the  difeoveries  hewasfo  ear- 
neftly  bent  upon,  in  order  to  penetrate  into 
the  inner  z Ethiopia  from  this  fide  of  Africa, 
and  to  get  fuller  information  concerning  the 
emperor  of  Abyffmia,  much  fpoken  of  in  the 
year  1481,  by  fome  religious  perfons,  who 
came  from  thence  to  Rome,  and  fo  into  Per - 
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^arbot.  tugal.  King  John  had  alfofent  him  an  cm- 
baifador  by  land,  who  found  a  very  favour¬ 
able  reception  •,  but  that  emperor,  whofe 
name  was  Alexander,  being  dead,  his  bro¬ 
ther  who  fucceeded  him,  took  no  great  no¬ 
tice  of  the  embafiador,  but  on  the  contrary 
detain’d  and  would  not  permit  him  to  re¬ 
turn  home.  This  emperor  all'o  dying,  his 
fon  David  reign’d  next,  and  king  John  lent 
him  another  embaffy,  by  which  means  he 
gain’d  farther  information  into  the  affairs  of 
Abyffmia. 

James  James  ifland  being  but  a  fort  of  flat  rock, 
without  any  creeks  or  proper  places  for  ca¬ 
reening  or  repairing  oi  fhips  or  Hoops,  that 
is  perform’d  three  leagues  up  Block  or  Bin- 
tan  river,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  Gambia,  over 
againft  the  fort,  near  a  village  call’d  Block , 
therefidence  of  a  prince,  who  ftyles  himfelf 
emperor  of  Grand  Cantor,  and  is  always  at 
war  with  the  king  of  Borfalo  or  Bar.  The' 
French  pretend  that  this  river  Block  meets 
with  that  of  Combe,  which  is  fome  leagues 
to  the  weltward  of  it,  forming  a  fort  of 
ifland  where  they  join-,  and  that  to  the  weft- 
ward  of  that  again,  is  another  fmall  river, 
which  they  call  Rio  Brevete. 

Barifet  The  village  of  Barifet  is  on  the  fame  river 
village,  oi  Block,  near  to  where  it  falls  into  the  Gam¬ 
boa,  and  tributary  to  the  king  or  emperor 
of  Cantor. 

King  of  The  king  of  Bar  or  Borfalo ,  refides  fome 

Ear*  part  of  the  year  at  the  town  or  village  of  Bar , 
above  laid  to  be  on  the  north  point  of  the  ri¬ 
ver  Gamboa,  near  the  lofty  tree,  by  the  Por¬ 
tuguefes  call’d  Arvore  da  Marca,  or  the  land¬ 
mark  tree,  which  ferves  inftead  of  a  ftandard 
to  the  European  drips  going  in  or  out  at  the 
laid  river.  At  other  times  that  king  refides 
at  the  town  of  Anna- Bar ,  feated  about  a 
mile  farther  up  the  land  in  a  wood.  From 
this  village  of  Bar  to  the  eaftward,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Gamboa,  are  the  villages  of 
Grigou,  Bubacoulon  and  Lamy ,  almoft  op- 
pofite  to  the  ifle  of  Dogs-,  and  fomewhat  to 
the  eaftward  of  them  again,  thole  of  Albreda 
and  Gilofre,  where  the  Englifh  and  French 
have  their  factories,  and  the  Portuguefes  a 
poor  little  church  at  the  latter. 

Cantor  The  kingdom  of  Cantor  extends  along  the 
kingdom,  fouth  fide  of  the  Gamboa,  including  with¬ 
in  it  many  petty  kings  tributary  to  the  em¬ 
peror. 

Borfalo.  That  of  Borfalo  is  on  the  north  fide,  but 
much  fmaller,  and  has  only  one  tributary 
prince  call’d  Wollo  JVolly. 

Towns  a-  Both  thefe  kingdoms  are  populous,  and 
long  the  have  large  towns  and  villages,  moft  of  them 
Gamboa,  on  the  banks  of  the  Gamboa  to  the  eaftward 
fome  of  the  chiefeft  whereof  are,  F ankerval, 
twenty-five  leagues  up  the  Gamboa  on  the 
fouth  fide;  Fandaba,  a  very  large  one,  fome¬ 
what  higher-,  Jagre,  twelve  leagues  beyond 
the  laft,  on  a  lmall  river,  running  into  the 
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Gamboa ,  and  remarkable  for  many  fkulls 
of  fea-horfes,  made  faft  to  two  trees;  Jam- 
bray,  a  league  and  half  above  the  river  of 
Jagre,  and  oppofite  to  an  ifland  in  the  Gam¬ 
boa-,  Manfagor  on  the  north  fide  of  the  ri¬ 
ver,  about  a  little  league  from  a  creek,  on 
the  mouth  whereof  ftands  a  crofs  trebled 
by  fome  Mulatto  Portuguefes,  who  live  there¬ 
abouts  in  great  poverty;  Finda,  on  a  river 
that  runs  into  the  Gamboa  at  ten  days  row¬ 
ing  up  in  a  boat  from  its  mouth,  and  where 
the  heats  are  fo  excefiive,  that  there  is  no 
poffibility  of  rowing,  except  only  in  the 
mornings  and  evenings;  Jolifi  fomewhat 
above  Finda-,  and  Munckbaer,  fix  days  jour¬ 
ney  from  Joli£l ;  Jaleat  is  near  to  Munck- 
baer,  on  the  weft-fide  of  it. 

About  feventy  Englifh  leagues  up  th tGam-  Liahor. 
boa,  on  the  fouth  fide,  ftands  the  town  of 
Liahor,  a  confiderable  trading  place,  re- 
forted  to  by  European  veffels  of  fifty  or  fixty 
tuns,  which  fail  fifteen  or  eighteen  leagues 
in  twenty-four  hours  with  eafe,  or  elfe  may 
row  up,  and  run  on  as  far  as  Caffan ,  of 
which  I  fhall  foon  fpeak;  the  channel  of 
this  river  being  fo  Far  up  every  where  clean, 
deep,  and  pretty  wide,  and  at  Liahor  about 
a  mufket-fhot  in  breadth.  A  French  prifo- 
ner  at  Southampton  told  me,  that  on  Chrifl- 
mas  eve  in  the  year  1710,  being  come  up 
before  Liahor  in  order  to  attack  an  Emglijh 
fit  ip  of  fourteen  guns  and  thirty-five  men, 
which  lay  there  at  anchor  to  trade,  this 
Frenchman  being  in  a  fmall  courvet  of  four 
guns  and  fifty  men,  he  laid  the  Englifhman 
aboard,  and  after,  a  difpute  of  an  hour  and  a 
half,  wherein  he  kill’d  many  of  their  men, 
and  particularly  feventeen  Portuguefes ,  of  an 
hundred  the  town  fent  to  theafliftance  of  the 
Englifh,  tho’  they  all  fought  under  flicker  of 
the  decks  and  cabbins,  he  was  fain  tadefift, 
with  the  lofs  of  half  his  own  men,  and  fall 
down  the  Gamboa  without  his  intended  prize. 

At  this  town  of  Liahor  is  a  great  mart  of  Trade 
gold,  wax,  ivory,  and  fome  flaves.  It  is  there, 
partly  inhabited  by  Blacks ,  and  partly  by 
Portuguefes  who  live  there,  feveral  families 
together,  under  the  jurifdiblion  of  the  na¬ 
tives,  and  drive  a  confiderable  trade  along 
the  river  Gambia  and  in  the  adjacent  parts.  Channelof 

The  Frenchman  above-mentioned  has  ob-  the  Gam- 
ferv’d,  that  the  trite  channel  of  the  Gambia 
lies  moftly  on  the  fouth  fide  for  a  great 
way  up;  and  that  on  the  contrary,  the  north 
channel  is  bell,  between  Gilofre  and  James 
ifland,  where  James-Fort  formerly  flood,-  but 
is  now  demolifh’d  and  abandon’d. 

The  town  of  Jaije,  the  Blacks  fay,  is  nine 
days  journey  from  one  call’d  Serambras  -,  and 
that  of  Seliko,  fo  famous  for  trade,  is  {till 
farther  up  the  inland.  The  village  Petit 
Caffan  is  about  an  hundred  and  ten  leagues  CafTan. 
up  the  river  Ganfboa,  reckoning  from  the 
point  of  Barra,  and  on  the  north  fide.  That 
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of  Great-  Cajjzin  three  miles  beyond  it,  being 
the  metropolis  of  the  kingdom  •,  and  but 
about  three  days  journey  down  the  Gamboa 
to  Barra.  This  town  is  Paid  to  be  wall’d,  and 
is  the  ullul  refidence  of  the  king  of  Cajfan 

We  have  an  account  of  two  nations,  pof- 
ieffing  that  trad  of  land  which  lies  from 
cape  67.  Mary ,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Gamboa,  -to  the  river  Rha  ;  which  nations  are 
call’d  Arriaeros  and  Felfppes  ;  though  Jarlck 
thinks  thefe  people  live  about  Cape  Verde , 
and  therefore  gives  their  names  to  the  fmall 
illunds  lying  near  that  cape.  He  adds,  that 
they  are  very  fny  of  venturing  aboard  any 
European  fhip  without  hoftages  given  them, 
becaufe  fotne  of  their  people  have  been 
treaclieroufly  carry ’d  away ;  as  alfo,  that 
they  us’d  to  flit  their  under  lips,  thrufting 
in  a  fmall  round  flick  to  keep  the  cleft  open, 
and  to  cut  various  figures  on  their  bodies, 
which  they  afterwards  wafli’d  with  a  liquor 
made  of  the  juice  of  certain  herbs,  to  pre- 
lerve  it  from  corruption  ;  and  the  more  the 
body  was  fo  fcarified,  the  greater  they  ac¬ 
counted  the  ornament.  At  this  time  the 
country  between  the  rivers  Gamboa  and  Rha , 
next  the  Tea,  is  reckon’d  part  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Gamboa  by  mod  Europeans. 

Produft.  This  country  produces  almoit  all  the  fame 
fruit  and  plants  as  are  above  mention’d  of 
the  Senega  ;  but  abounds  much  more  in  rice, 
whereof  the  Blacks  reckon  five  forts,  one  of 
them  net  unlike  muftard-feed  in  fhape  and 
figure.  There  is  alfo  great  plenty  of  mil¬ 
let  ;  but  right  oranges,  lemons  and  ananas 
are  fcarce. 

It  alfo  produces  abundance  of  cotton,  ba¬ 
nanas,  fabacombas,  being  a  large  fruit  like 
a  pear,  with  a  rind  like  that  of  a  pome¬ 
granate  ;  and  Plougue ,  which  is  a  fort  of 
medicinal  nut.  AtCaJJan  and  above  it,  there 
are  large  fields  of  tobacco,  which  makes  a 
great  trade  there,  the  Portuguefes  buying 
confiderable  quantities  for  Juala  and  Ca- 
chan. 

Pafture.  There  are  every  where  excellent  pafiure- 
grounds,  which  ferve  to  feed  immenfe  herds 
of  cattle,  particularly  oxen,  kept  merely  for 
the  profit  the  people  make  of  their  dry  raw 
hides,  which  they  fell  to  the  Englifh,  French 
and  P ortuguefes  ;  a  good  ox  being  generally 
fold  for  one  bar  of  iron,  which  is  about  the 
value  of  four  or  five  (hillings  Englijh; 

Beafts.  The  country  is  alfo  well  llor’d  with  goats, 
fbeep,  elephants,  lions,  tygers,  wild  boars, 
and  many  other  forts  of  tame  and  wild 
beafts  •,  efpecially  about  Manfagar ,  where 
they  have  great  droves  of  horfes,  camels 
and  affes,  which  are  of  great  ufe  to  the  na¬ 
tives  for  travelling,  and  carrying  on  their 
trade  from  place  to  place.  Nor  is  there  lefs 
plenty  of  apes,  monkeys  and  baboons, 
fome  of  them  very  large,  and  confequcntly 
no  lefs  mifehievous;  for  if  we  may  believe 
Vol.  V. 
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what  is  laid  bf  them,  they  often  take  chib  Barboiu 
dren  of  fix  or  feven  years  of  age  up  into  -"'V  ^ 
trees,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  the  greateil  dif¬ 
ficulty  to  refeue  them.  Civet-cats  are  alfo 
numerous,  and  there  is  plenty  of  mufk  at  a 
low  rate. 

As  for  poultry,  the  plenty  is  incredible ;  Birds, 
and  fo  01  parrots  and  parrokeets,  with  ma¬ 
ny'  other  ions  of  birds,  feveral  of  them  very 
remarkable  for  the  wonderful  variety  and 
beauty  of  their  feathers.  Among  the  reft, 
is  a  fort  oi  pelican,  about  the  fize  of  a 
large  gooie  ;  and  a  kind  of  peacock,  of  « 

tn_  bigntls  of  a  fmall  turky,  having  two 
tufts  on  the  head,  and  charming  fine  feathers.' 

T  he  air  about  the  river  Gamboa  is  reckon’d 
the  moa  unwholefome  of  all  North-Guinea , 
which  is  occafion’d  by  the  malignant  va¬ 
pours  rifing  from  the  marfhy  grounds  and 
thick  woods. and  foreas,  and  ipreading  all 
tne  c  untry  about;  together  with  the  into- 
leiablo  ..eats  in  the  day-time,  and  the  dead 
calms  in  the  mghc,  and  the  exceffive  rains 
falling  at  fbme  leafons  of  the  year,  par- 
ticularly  in  August  and  September ,  frequent¬ 
ly  breeding  maggots  and  fmall  worms 
111  cloth.  Ada  to  all  this,  the  horrid  thun¬ 
der,  lightning  and  tornado’s,  that  from 
June  to  November  there  is  fcarce  one  day 
dry  ;  and  that  the  winds,  during  that  feafon, 
ai  e  conftandy  E.  and  S.  E.  bringing  along 
with  them  thick  fogs  and  ftinking°mifts ; 
which  do  fo  corrupt  the  air,  that  few  or 
none  of  the  Europeans  who  refide  there  any 
ImaJ  time,  can  efcape  its  malignant  ini 
flue  nee,  producing  feveral  forts  of  difeafes, 
and  moft  commonly  lingring  fevers,  which  - 
wafle  a  man  away  to  nothing  before  he  dies. 

Were  it  not. for  this  deftrudtive  difpofiuon 
of  the  ait,  it  might  be  pleafant  living  in 
that  country,  being  fo  fertile  and  good,  as 
has  been  mention’d ;  efpecially  towards  the 
fea-fide,  where  the  foil  is  fo  rank,  that  I 
have  been  told,  there  are  in  feveral  places 
prodigious  tall  trees,  and  of  fuch  a  vaft  bulk, 
that  twenty  men  can  fcarce  fathom  one  of 
them. 

Of  the  Natives  in  general. 

PI  E  Blacks  of  Gamboa  were  formerly  civiliz’d, 
very  favage,  cruel  and  treacherous  •, 
but  through  long  commerce  with  the  Eu¬ 
ropeans  they  are  now  become  pretty  tracla- 
ble  ;  efpecially  thofe  about  the  lea-coafts, 
who  are  moa  civiliz’d,  many  of  them  un¬ 
demanding  or  fpeaking  Portuguefe,  Englijh , 

French ,  or  Dutch,  indifferently  well. 

Many  of  them  take  to  fome  profeflion,  Wealth, 
and  their  wealth  confiffs  in  ilaves  and  ^old 
efpecially  about  Jagre.  > 

1  he  blackfmiths  make^all  forts  of  tools  Black- 
anu  mllruments  for  tillage,  £sV.  as  alio  wea-  famlu. 
pons  and  armour,  being  indifferent  fkilful 
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Weavers. 


Cfcth. 


Husban¬ 

dry. 


BARBOT.at  hardning  of  iron,  and  whetting  it  on 
common  Hones.  Their  bellows  are  made 
of  two  large  reeds  join’d  together,  in  each 
of  which  is  a  flick,  cover’d  all  over  with 
fmall  feathers,  tied  fail  to  it,  fo  that  draw¬ 
ing  out  and  thrufling  in  the  flicks  with 
both  hands,  they  blow  and  light  the  fire. 

The  weavers  make  great  quantities  of 
narrow  cotton-cloth,  which  from  the  Por- 
tuguefe  name,  they  call  Panho ,  of  the  fame 
as  has  been  mention’d  at  Cabo  V erde.  The 
befl  fort  they  call  Panhos  Sakes ,  being  eight 
narrow  dips  Hitch’d  together,  generally 
white,  clouded  with  flames.  The  fecond 
fort  is  of  fix  narrow  flips  put  together,  cal¬ 
led  Bontans ,  about  two  yarns  long,  and  a 
yard  and  a  half  broad,  curioufly  flriped. 
The  third  fort  is  call’d  Barfoel ,  of  the 
fame  fize,  but  coarfer. 

Thefe  cloths  they  fell  to  the  Englifh  and 
Portuguefes  ;  one  of  the  firfl  fort  for  a  bar 
of  iron  ;  three  of  the  fecond  for  two  bars  •, 
and  two  of  the  third  for  one  bar:  with 
which  thof e  Europeans  trade  at  Sierra  Eeona, 
Sherbro ,  and  on  the  fouth  coafl  of  Guinea., 
and  purchafe  for  them  elephants  teeth. 

The  hu (band men  till  the  ground  with  a 
fort  of  tool,  much  like  a  fmall  axe,  but 
fharp.  At  certain  times  of  the  year  every 
one  of  the  Blacks  is  oblig’d  to  till  the  land, 
excepting  only  the  king,  the  chief  officers, 
the  decrepit,  and  fmall  children. 

Their  C.loathing. 

BOTH  men  and  women  generally  wear 
a  fort  of  coat,  or  veil,  made  after  the 
manner  <$f  a  fhirt,  reaching  down  to  the 
knees,  with  long  wide  open  fleeves  •,  and 
under  it  the  men  have  drawers,  after  the 
* Turkijh  fafhion. 

Maids  and  young  women  make  feveral 
figures  all  over  their  faces,  arms,  breafts, 
and  fingers,  with  hot  burning  irons,  or 
needles,  which  at  a  diflance  look  like  a 
mezzo-relievo  on  the  flefii ;  and  this  they 
reckon  a  mighty  ornament. 

Their  Houfes , 

OR  huts,  are  much  after  the  fame  form, 
and  of  the  fame  materials  as  thofe  de- 
ferib’d  at  Senega ,  but  neat  and  convenient, 
commonly  made  of  a  red  binding  clay,  or 
earth,  which  foon  hardens  in  the  fun  •,  and 
lb  well  thatch’d  or  cover’d  with  rufhes, 
or  palm-tree  leaves,  ingenioufly  wove  toge¬ 
ther,  that  neither  the  fun,  nor  rain  can 
offend  thofe  within.  At  the  village  of  Bar , 
the  huts  are  generally  ffnaller  than  at  other 
places. 

V  'll 

Their  'food 

COmmonly  ccnfifts  of  millet,  flefii,  milk, 
rice,  poultry  and  fruit.  The  Portu- 
guefe  Mdattoes  boil  fowl  and  rice  together. 
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The  way  the  Blacks  ufe  to  drefs  their  meat, 
is  much  the  fame  as  at  Senega ;  and  their 
drink  is  palm-wine,  efpecially  about  the 
coafl,  near  cape  Roxo ;  but,  for  the  molt 
part,  they  are  not  very  cleanly,  either  in 
their  meat  or  drink. 


Their  Trade. 


THIS  is  the  employment  of  very  many 
of  the  Blacks,  either  among  others  of 
their  own  complexion,  or  with  the  Euro - 
peans,  making  good  advantage  of  it.  The 
1  Englifh  and  French  deal  with, thofe  that  are 
about  their  fetrlements ;  and  [he  Portuguefes 
with  thofe  farther  up  the  country,  along 
the  rivers,  from  Cachau  to  Gamboa ,  in  the 
nature  of  interlopers. 

The  Blacks  do  not  only  trade  along  the  Fairs  and 
river  Gamboa ,  in  their  canoos,  but  along  market3‘ 
the  coafl  too,  as  fir  as  Juala ,  Ale  and  Rio 
Frefco ,  conflantly  attending  the  times  of 
fairs  and  markets.  Such  are  thofe  appoint¬ 
ed  by  the  kings  of  Manfagar  twice  a  year, 
at  Great  Caff  an,  Jaye ,  Tinga,  Pan  dab  a,  Tan- 
kerval ,  Joliet,  Seliko,  and  feveral  other 
places. 

The  fair  at  Manfagar  is  held  under  a  hill, 
near  the  town,  where  fome  Portuguefe  Mu¬ 
lattoes  have  their  dwelling;  and  thither  iscommo- 
brought  to  the  market  abundance  of  fait,  dities, 
wax,  elephants  teeth,  mats,  cotton,  gold- 
duff,  of  this  the  leaft,  all  forts  of  cattle, 
goats,  poultry,  horfes  ;  and  every  Monday 
throughout  the  year  there  is  a  fmall  mar¬ 
ket  for  provifions.  Mats  are  properly  the 
coin  of  the  country,  all  other  things  being 
rated  by  the  mats,  for  they  know  nothing 
of  plate  or  money. 

The  fair  kept  twice  a  year  at  Great  CajJan  Caffati 
is  both  times  very  con  fid  enable,  an  almofffalr* 
incredible  number  of  people  reforting  thi¬ 
ther  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and 
vaft  quantities  of  all  forts  of  commodities 
being  brought  to  it.  The  Portuguefes  refort 
to  it  very  much  to  buy  dry  hides,  elephants 
teeth,  &c.  for  bugles  and  iron  bars.  They 
fet  out  from  Cachau,  and  other  places  on  the 
-  fouth- fide  of  Gamboa,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  rainy  feafon,  and  return  not  home  till 
all  is  over.  But  the  rivers  about  Caff  an  be¬ 
ing  interrupted  by  great  falls,  which  ob- 
ftrudt  the  navigation,  all  the  goods  they 
carry  thither,  or  bring  back,  muff  go  and 
come  by  land  on  the  backs  of  fiaves. 

The  fair  held  at  Jaye  is  reforted  to  by  That  at 
great  numbers  of  Arabian  Moors  from  Ge-  Jaye. 
nehoa,  and  other  parts,  in  caravans  of  ca¬ 
mels ;  bringing  thither  fait,  bugles  and 
toys,  to  truck  lor  gold-dull. 

I  will  here,  upon  the  credit  of  others,  Strange 
infert  a  very  extraordinary,  and  no  lefs  'vay  of 
remarkable  way  of  trading,  between  thole  r  c 
Moors  and  the  Blacks  at  Jaye ;  occafion’d 
by  the  Blacks  of  this  country  having  a  mon- 
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drous  large  Scrotum  full  of  fores,  befides 
other  natural  deformities  in  their  flaape  and 
bodies ;  which  makes  them  fo  bafhful,  that 
they  will  not  be  feen  by  thofe  Moors.  The 
Arabs  lay  down  their  goods  by  way  of  lots, 
in  a  place  appointed,  at  fome  little  didance 
from  each  other,  and  then  withdraw  a  great 
way,  leaving  no  foul  to  look  to  their  mer¬ 
chandize.  The  Blacks  perceiving  they  are 
gone,  come  up  to  that  fpot,  examine  every 
lot,  valuing  every  thing  they  like,  or  want, 
according  to  their  own  fancy,  and  having 
left  the  quantity  of  gold  dud  they  think  it 
worth  by  every  lot,  go  off  in  their  turn. 
The  Moors  being  informed  of  it,  come 
again  to  the  trading-place,  and  confider  on 
the  quantity  of  gold  laid  down  every  man 
by  his  own  lot.  If  they  think  the  gold 
fufficienr,  they  take  it  away,  leaving  the 
lot  or  lots  of  goods  for  the  Black ,  without 
the  lead  imbezilment  or  fraud  *,  and  the 
next  day  the  Blacks  carry  away  the  goods  to 
their  town.  If  the  Blacks  have  not  laid 
down  gold  enough  to  fatisfy  the  Moors , 
thefe  carry  off  their  own  goods,  leaving 
the  gold,  which  the  Blacks  fetch  away  the 
next  day ;  yet  it  feldom  happens  but  that 
they  ftrike  a  bargain.  This  way  of  trading 
lads  nine  days  fucceffively,  that  they  may 
have  the  more  time  to  adjud  the  prices  of 
the  goods,  in  cafe  the  fird  tender  of  gold 
is  not  accepted  of  by  the  Moors.  Salt  is  a 
good  commodity  among  the  Blacks ,  who 
pay  a  great  price  for  it.  They  ufe  it  very 
much  for  rubbing  and  waflfing  of  their 
fores,  which  would  otherwife  foon  corrupt, 
and  be  the  death  of  them.  This  way  of 
bartering  is  exadtly  deferibed  by  the  Sieur 
Mouette ,  in  the  account  of  his'eaptivity  at 
Fez ,  printed  at  Paris  in  12 mo,  but  tranfla- 
ted  into  Englijh  in  the  two  quarto  volumes 
of  monthly  travels  ;  being  a  good  account 
of  the  kingdoms  of  Fez  and  Morocco. 

Other  In  the  /markets  or  fairs  at  Pinga,  Pan  deb  a 
fairs.  and  Pankerval ,  are  expofed  to  fale  great 
quantities  of  dry  hides,  elephants  teeth, 
cotton,  rice  j  thefe  two,  mod  at  the  two 
lad  places,  and  the  fird  two,  more  at  the 
former  places.  The  carriage  of  goods  to 
any  of  thofe  places  being  all  by  land,  and 
the  roads  extremely  bad  and  difficult,  makes 
it  very  chargeable ;  and  if  done  by  rivers, 
it  is  very  tedious  to  row  all  the  way  againd 
a  mighty  rapid  dream.  Befide  that,  iron 
is  not  carried  up  to  thefe  places,  which  the 
Blacks  fay  have  iron-works  of  their  own  *, 
and  yet  iron  there  yields  a  better  price  than 
at  Gamboa. 

Salt  is  an  extraordinary  commodity  at 
Pinda ,  and  other  places  oppofite  to  it  on 
the  other  fide  of  the  river.  The  mod  cur¬ 
rent  goods  expos’d  to  fale  at  Pinda  are 
elephants  teeth,  hides,  fome  little  gold- 
dud,  cotton,  and  the  country  cloths,  all  in 
truck  for  fait  and  iron. 


The  fair  at  Joliet  is  moflly  for  gold-dud. Barbot, 
This  town  is  beyond  Pinda, *  and,  if 
may  credit  the  Blacks ,  there  is  a  very  great  j0j:^  ai> 
quantity  of  gold-dud  at  the  fair,  as  well  * 
as  at  other  places  feated  on  the  river  Niger, 
where  that  admired  metal  is  not  fo  much 
valu’d  by  the  natives  as  iron. 

At  SeUh  fair  great  quantities  of  fait  At  SeIik,. 
are  bought  by  the  Portuguefes  in  exchange 
for  flaves.  The  bed  fait  is  brought  from 
Barnivaet. 

The  Marabouts ,  as  well  as  all  the  other 
Blacks ,  trade  with  thofe  of  Bcrfalo  and 
others  living  beyond  them,  where  gold  is 
to  be  had. 

Their  Government. 

HE  kings  of  this  country  fcarce  dif-The 
fer  in  behaviour  or  cloathing  from  kings* 
the  common  Blacks ,  unlefs  upon  folemn  oc- 
cafions,  as  giving  audience  to  envoys  or 
Europeans  ;  for  then  they  adorn  themfelves 
more  than  at  other  times,  putting  on  fome 
red  or  blue  coat,  or  doublet,  hung  about 
with  tails  of  elephants  or  wild  beads,  and 
fmall  bells,  bugles  and  coral  ;  and  on 
their  heads,  bonnets  made  of  ofier,  with 
little  horns  of  goats,  antelopes  or  bucks. 

They  are  then  attended  by  a  confiderable 
number  of  Blacks ,  and  walk  with  much 
date  and  gravity,  generally  holding  a  pipe 
in  their  mouths,  to  the  place  appointed  for 
the  audience,  which  in  fome  places  is  under 
a  tall  dately  tree,  as  practis'd  by  the  king 
of  Borfalo ,  at  Bar.  No  perfon  whatfbever 
is  admitted  to  audience  without  making 
the  ufual  prefents  to  the  king,  or  to  his 
deputy,  in  his  abfence  and  thofe  for  an 
European  confid  of  ten,  fifteen  or  twenty 
bars  of  iron,  fome  runlets  of  brandy,  a  fword, 
or  a  firelock,  a  hat,  or  the  like ;  but  good 
brandy  is  generally  mod  acceptable,  and 
fometimes  before  the  audience  is  over,  the 
king  will  be  almod  drunk  with  it.  I  for¬ 
bear  to  mention  many  more  particulars  re¬ 
lating  to  thefe  kings,  becaufe  what  I  have 
faid  before  of  thofe  of  Senega ,  &c.  exadtly 
fuits  with  thefe.  I  fhall  only  add,  that 
the  Blacks  look  upon  their  kings  as  very  ex¬ 
traordinary  forcerers  and  fortune-tellers ; 
and  believe  that  Magro ,  formerly  king  of 
Great  Cajfan ,  befides  his  mighty  dull  in 
magick,  and  commerce  with  the  devils, 
could,  by  their  help,  blow  fo  violently  with 
his  mouth,  as  if  all  things  about  him  would 
have  been  torn  in  pieces  •,  as  alfo,  that  he 
rais’d  flames  and  fire  from  the  earth,  at 
thofe  times  when  he  call’d  upon  his  infernal 
fpirits. 

Divination  by  oracles  is  by  the  law  Divina- 
of  Mahomet  forbid  to  all  perfons,  except  tion. 
kings,  princes  and  great  lords.  However, 
according  to  Mar  mol ,  at  Grand  Cairo ,  and 
in  feveral  cities  of  Barbary ,  there  is  a  vad 
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Barbot.  number  of  vagabonds,  who  pretend  to  di- 
^  v  ^  vination  three  feveral  ways.  Some  tell 
things  paft  and  to  come  by  magical  figures  •, 
others  fill  an  earthen  vefifel  with  water,  and 
caft  into  it  a  drop  of  oil,  which  becomes 
very  clear  and  bright,  wherein  they  pre¬ 
tend  to  fee  fwarms  of  devils  moving  in 
order  of  battle,  fome  by  land,  and  others 
by  water.  As  foon  as  thofe  devils  have 
halted,  they  put  the  queflion  in  hand  to 
them,  which  they  anfwer  by  motions  of 
the  hands  and  eyes.  This  fort  of  cheat 
cannot  be  perform’d  but  in  the  prefence  of 
little  children,  becaufe  perfons  of  age  own 
they  fee  nothing  of  what  thofe  deceivers 
relate  •,  whereas  children  being  order’d  to 
look,  and  told  what  they  are  to  fee,  are 
ealily  perfuaded  to  anfwer  in  the  affirmative, 
that  they  do  ;  which  gains  thofe  knaves 
much  reputation,  and  confequently  no  lefs 
profit.  Thefe  are  call’d  in  Mauritania , 
Motalcimizes ,  that  is,  inchanters.  The  third 
fort  of  thefe  impoftors  are  women,  who 
make  people  believe  they  converfe  very  fa¬ 
miliarly  with  devils,  fome  of  which  are 
white,  others  red,  and  others  black.  When 
they  are  to  foretel  any  tiling,  they  ffnoak 
themfelves  with  brimftone  and  other  {link¬ 
ing  ingredients-,  which  done,  they  are  im- 
,  mediately  leiz’d  by  their  familiars,  and  al¬ 
ter  their  voices,  as  if  thofe  daemons  fpoke 
through  their  organs.  Then  thofe  who 
confult  them  draw  near,  and  in  very  hum¬ 
ble  manner  put  the  queflions  they  defire 
ftrould  be  anfwer’d ;  and  when  that  is 
done,  withdraw,  leaving  a  prefent  for  the 
witch. 

As  to  the  authority  of  the  kings  over 
their  fubje&s,  it  is  much  the  fame  as  has 
been  above  reprefented  in  fpeaking  of  thofe 
o {Senega-,  the  fubjecls  here  being  no  lefs fub- 
miffive  than  there. 

Their  Religion. 

Mahoine-  1  T  is  a  very  hard  talk  to  be  particular 
tans,  ido-  as  t0  tpe  n0Q0n  they  have  Qf  jf.  Jn 

ChH- an  general,  it  may  be  faid,  that  many  of  thefe 
ftians.  Blacks  in  outward  appearance  are  Maho¬ 
metans,  as  ftridtly  obferving  circumcifion, 
with  the  prayers,  falls  and  ablutions  pre- 
ferib’d  by  the  Alcoran ,  the  Marabouts  ha¬ 
ving  much  influence  over  them.  Many 
are  alfo  grofs  pagans,  but  yet  with  fome 
mixture  of  Mahomet anifm.  The  Portuguefe 
miffionaries  have  undergone  great  labours, 
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and  run  mighty  hazards  to  convert  fome 
of  them  to  Chriflianity,  ever  fince  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  lift,  and  during  this  cen¬ 
tury,  but  with  little  fuccefs:  for  though 
fome  feem  to  embrace  the  dodlrine,  yet 
many  mix  it  with  pagan  idolatry  afid  Ma¬ 
hometan'!  fra  others  are  no  fooner  baptiz’d, 
but  they  return  to  their  wild  natural  way  of 
living. 

It  has  been  already  obferv’d,  that  the 
bAv.hometans  put  into  the  grave  with  their 
Marabouts  all  the  gold  they  have,  that  they 
may  live  happy  in  the  other  world. 

As  a  farther  teftimony  of  the  wonderful  Sorcerers. 
Juperftition  of  the  Africans ,  both  Arabs 
and  Blacks,  I  will,  out  of  Marmot,  in  this 
place  mention  a  fourth  fort  of  forcerers, 
though  they  might  have  been  inferred  above 
among  the  reft.  They  are  known  in  Abgypt 
and  Barbary  by  the  name  of  Bumicilis,  are 
reputed  to  out-do  all  the  others.  Thefe* 
fays  that  author,  pretend  to  fight  with  the 
devils,  and  commonly  appear  in  a  great 
fright,  all  over  cover’d  with  wounds"  and 
biuifes  about  their  bodies.  About  the  full 
of  the  moon  they  commonly  counterfeit  a 
combat,  in  the  prefence  of  all  the  people, 
which  lalls  for  two  or  three  hours ;  and' 
is  perform’d  with  AJJagaias,  or  javelins, 
till  they  fall  down  to  the  ground  quite 
fpent  and  batter’d  ;  but  after  refting  for  a 
while,  they  recover  their  fpirits,  and  walk 
away.  Thefe  are  look’d  upon  as  religious 
perfons.  Another  generation  of  forcerers 
in  Barbary,  call’d  Muhacimin,  that  is,  Ex- 
orcifls ,  boaft  they  can  drive  away  devils ; 
and  when  they  do  not  fucceed,  alledge  for 
their  excufe,  either  the  incredulity  of  the 
people,  or  that  the  fpirit  is  celeftial.  Thefe 
generally  make  circles,  in  which  they  write 
certain  charadlers,  and  make  impreffions 
on  the  hand  or  face  of  the  perfon  poflefs’d  ; 
then  they  fmoak  him  with  fome  naufeous 
lcents,  and  proceed  to  their  conjurations. 

They  afk  the  fpirit,  How  he  enter’d 'into 
that  body  ?  Whence  he  came  ?  What  is  his 
name?  And  laftly,  command  him  to  de- 
part. 

Others  divine  by  a  fort  of  Cabala,  notCababi. 
unlike  that  of  the  Jews,  but  that  it  is  not 
taken  from  the  feripture.  They  fay  it  is  a 
natural  fcience,  which  requires  great  know¬ 
ledge  in  aftrology  to  be  rightly  us’d.  Che- 
rif  Maho7net  was  well  acquainted  with  this 
art,  and  often  us’d  it. 
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Rha  river.  'TP  H  E  coaft  between  cape  St.  Mary  at 
J  Gamboa  and  cape  Roxo,  or  red-head, 
to  the  fouth  of  it,  extends  about  twenty- 
four  leagues  along  the  fea,  north  and  fouth, 
being  cut  through  by  feveral  rivers  falling 
into  the  ocean  •,  rhe  chief  whereof  is  the 
Rha ,  by  the  Portuguefes  call’d  Rhaque ,  mix¬ 
ing  its  waters  with  the  ocean,  at  three  fe¬ 
veral  mouths  •,  the  largeft  and  deepeff  of 
which  is  the  fouthermoft,  being  the  right 
channel  to  fail  up  it.  This  river  is  by  others 
called  Cafamanfa ,  and  has  the  town  of  Jara 
on  the  north  bank,  two  leagues  up  it  from 
the  fea.  Small  fhips  and  brigantines  may 
fail  fifteen  leagues  up  this  river,  going  in 
at  the  largeft  of  the  three  mouths,  as  above 
mentioned,  for  there  is  generally  fix,  ftven 
or  eight  fathom  water  i  but  there  are  alfo 
many  flats  and  fhoals.  There  are  no  ha¬ 
bitations  to  be  feen  along  the  banks  of  it, 
when  once  paft  the  town  of  Jarim ,  unlefs 
here  and  there  fome  huts  of  fifhermen. 

The  other  rivers  betwixt  cape  St.  Mary 
and  the  river  Rha ,  are  that  of  St.  John  firft, 
that  of  St.  Peter  next ;  and  before  the 
mouth  of  this,  at  fome  diftance  weft  ward, 
v  are  the  Baixos  de  San  Pedro ,  or  St.  Peter's 
fhoals.  Some  leagues  to  the  northward  of 
St.  John's  river  is  a  bay,  by  the  Portuguefes 
called  Porto  de  Cabo ,  that  is,  the  port  of 
the  cape ;  before  which,  to  the  weftward, 
lie  the  Bdixos  de  Santa  Maria ,  or  St.  Mary's 
fhoals. 

Fod  coaft.  All  the  coaft  between  the  two  capes  a- 
forelaid,  is  very  foul  and  dangerous •,  and 
therefore  thofe  who  deflgn  from  Gamboa  for 
Cachau ,  muft  keep  three  leagues  out  at 
fea,  in  five  or  fix  fathom  water. 

The  people  called  Caffangas ,  or  Cafa- 
manfas ,  live  along  the  banks  of  the  river 
Rha.  Another  nation  called  Beuhuns  is 
fettled  to  the  eaftward  of  them. 

Cape  Roxo,  known  to  the  antients  by  the 
name  of  Ryjfadium  Promontorium ,  is  eafily 
known  from  the  feaward  by  a  fmall  grove 
near  to  it,  and  by  the  coaft,  which  from 
it  runs  away  E.  S.  E.  being  in  1 2  degrees 
42  minutes  of  north  latitude.  Before  the 
cape  there  is  from  fix  to  nine  fathom  wa¬ 
ter,  muddy  and  fandy  ground,  for  fome 
leagues  off  to  the  weftward  •,  but  clofer  up 
to  the  fouth  part  of  the  cape,  and  fo  failing 
along  it  towards  the  E.  S.  E.  four  and  five 
fathom,  in  the  channel,  by  the  Portuguefes 
called  Canal  dejani ares  \  on  the  fouth-fide 
of  which  is  a  bank  of  fand,  called  Baixos 
de  Joao  de  Coimbra ,  or  John  of  Coimbra's 
:  Y01.  V. 
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fhoals  •,  and  on  the  north-fide  a  long  ridge 
of  rocks  under  water,  juft  before  Angra 
de  Falulo,  a  bay  to  the  eaftward  of  Cabo 
Roxo. 

Pont  a  Vermelha  is  fome  leagues  to  the  P0irf’ 
eaftward  of  cape  Roxo,  fo  named  by  fome 
Portuguefes ,  and  by  others  of  the  fame  na¬ 
tion  Barreiras  Vermelhas  but  by  the  Butch 
Rugge  hoeck,  there  being  fhoals  about  it 
off  at  fea.  Thefe  capes  fliow  at  a  di¬ 
ftance  like  iflands  in  the  fea,  and  the  fhore 
all  hilly. 

Thence  to  Rio  de  Santo  Domingo,  or  St. 
Dominick's  river,  the  coaft  forms  feveral 
bays  and  headlands,  with  fhoals  all  the  Shoals, 
way  •,  fome  of  which  the  Dutch  have  named 
North  Bank ,  and  South  Bank ,  or  Meuwcn 
Bank,  on  which  the  fea  breaks  at  high 
water,  and  they  are  dry  at  low  water.  The 
Portuguefes  name  them  Baixos  de  Norte,  and 
Baixos  de  Falulo ;  this  latter  being  to  the 
fouthward  of  the  other,  very  large  and 
extending  on  that  fide  to  the  channel  of 
Rio  Grande.  The  Baixos  de  Joao  de  Coimbra 
above  mentioned  run  to  the  eaftward,  as 
far  as  Barreiras  Vermelhas.  At  that  end  the 
channel  of  Janiares,  already  fpoken  of, 
turns  fhort  away  fouth,  being  but  two  fa¬ 
thom  deep,  into  the  great  channel  of  St. 
Dominick's  river,  which  commences  at  the 
fouth  of  the  Baixos  de  Joao  de  Coimbra, 
having  a  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  channel, 
called  Barro  de  Rio  de  Santo  Domingo  •,  on 
the  fkirts  whereof,  quite  round,  there  is 
four,  five  and  fix  fathom  wat-r. 

Higher  up,  to  the  eaft  of  Baixos  de  Norte, St-  pini¬ 
on  the  oppofite  northern  continent,  ftands  n.lck  * 
a  tall  tree,  by  the  Portuguefes  called  Arvcre mer* 
da  Praya  das  Vacas,  or  the  tree  on  the  fhore 
of  the  cows,  being  a  good  land-mark  for 
fhips  to  fail  into  the  river  of  St.  Dominick. 

Some  leagues  above  this  tree  another  river 
runs  down  from  the  northward  into  this. 

The  lands  here  deferibed  are  very  fer- Fertility, 
tile,  abounding  in  feveral  forts  of  fruit, 
plants  and  cattle,  being  water’d  by  feveral 
large  and  fmaller  rivers.  The  Portuguefes 
have  eredted  a  fmall  fort  on  the  north-fide 
of  the  Rha,  and  planted  fome  guns  on  it. 

The  country  is  fubjedt  to  a  petty  king, 
depending  on  him  at  Jarim  j  and  this  again 
is  tributary  to  another,  who  refides  higher 
up  the  inland  •,  and  this  laft  owns  the  em¬ 
peror  of  Mandinga  for  his  fovereign. 

In  former  times  the  Lifbcn  merchants 
drove  a  great  and  profitable  trade  in  the 
rivers  Rha  and  Gambia  ■,  but  at  prefent  * 
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Barbot.  they  have  in  a  manner  fettled  it  at  Cachau, 
or  Cacheo ,  on  the  river  of  St.  Dominick , 
contenting  themfelves  with  fending  now 
and  then  fome  barks  or  brigantines  to  Rba, 
up  the  inland  waters,  to  purchafe  flaves 
for  Spanijh  wine, 

Brandy, 

Oil, 

Dry  fruit  of  Spain , 

Iron,  the  bell  commodity, 

'Fine  linen, 

Thread,  and  gold  and  filver  laces. 
Cloth, 

Damafks, 

Needles, 

Thread, 

Silk, 

Haberdafhery  of  feveral  forts, 

And  fuch  fluffs  as  are  proper  for 
Gamboa. 

A  perfon  employ’d  by  the  French  at 
Goeree ,  takes  notice  of  a  river  that  runs 
down  between  thofe  of  Gamboa  and  St.  Do¬ 
minick ,  and  has  left  another  Frenchman  the 
following  account  of  it.  The  banks  of 
the  river  Zamenee  are  inhabited  by  feveral 
forts  of  Blacks  •,  thofe  at  the  mouth  of  it 
call  themfelves  Feloupes ,  a  people  extreme¬ 
ly  favage,  with  whom  no  nation  has  any 
commerce.  They  are  all  Gentiles ,  every 
one  having  his  peculiar  god,  according  to 
his  own  fancy.  One  worfhips  a  bullock’s 
horn  j  another  a  beaft,  or  a  tree  ;  and  to 
them  they  offer  facrifice  after  their  manner. 
Their  habit  is  like  thofe  of  cape  Verde,  and 
the  people  about  the  river  Gamboa.  The 
boldeft  and  molt  wealthy  man  is  generally 
commander  over  all  the  nation  or  tribe. 
They  improve  their  land  well,  for  pro¬ 
ducing  much  millet  and  rice.  Their 
wealth  confifts  in  bullocks,  cows,  and 
goats,  of  which  fome  have  great  numbers. 
All  the  coaft  as  far  as  the  river  Gamboa , 
and  about  fix  leagues  up  the  inland,  is  in 
their  poffeflion.  Their  towns  are  populous, 
and  not  above  a  quarter  of  a  league  di- 
ftant  from  each  other.  Thofe  Feloupes 
who  dwell  along  the  fouth-fide  of  this  river 
Zamenee ,  are  exceeding  barbarous  and  cruel ; 
for  they  never  give  quarter  to  any  Euro¬ 
pean  they  can  catch,  and  fome  fay  they 
eat  them.  They  extend  all  along  the  coaft 
to  a  village  call’d  Bculol ,  at  the  mouth  of 
St.  Dominick’s  river. 

The  coaft  we  were  fpeaking  of  above,  is 
much  better  peopled  than  that  of  Gamboa , 
the  villages  being  about  two  leagues  diftant 
from  one  another,  and  about  half  a  league 
from  the  fea. 

Jam  town.  Seven  or  eight  leagues  farther  is  a  little 
river,  which  leads  to  the  town  of  Jam , 
where  the  Portuguefes  gather  great  quanti¬ 
ties  of  wax,  with  which  they  trade  by  land 
to  Gamboa  and  Cachau . 
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The  adjacent  parts  are  inhabited  by  ^g”ons 
Blacks ,  called  Bagnons ,  whofe  king  lives  aiac  s* 
twelve  or  thirteen  leagues  from  the  fea. 

The  river  of  St.  Dominick ,  or  Jarim,  Sc  Domi- 
reckon’d  to  be  one  of  the  branches  of  the  ^k’s 
Niger ,  is  very  large,  running  a  winding 
courfe  of  near  two  hundred  leagues,  thro’ 
the  lands  of  the  Papais ,  or  Bur  am  os ,  and 
Mandingas  •,  and  receiving  by  the  way  fe¬ 
veral  fmaller  rivers,  efpecially  about  Cacheo. 

Two  of  them,  as  the  natives  pretend,  run 
athwart  the  country  northward  into  the 
Rba ,  and  one  of  them,  whofe  banks  are 
cover’d  with  mangrove-trees,  is.  reforted  to 
by  the  Englijh.  St.  Dominick’s  river  is  much 
encumber’d  with  flioals  and  banks  of  fand, 
fome  of  which  being  left  dry,  at  low  water 
ftiow  from  afar  like  iHands.  The  mouth 
of  it  is  in  twelve  degrees  of  north  latitude. 

The  three  fmall  iHands,  call’d  Buramos ,  Buramos 
lying  at  the  mouth  of  this  river,  towards  iflands. 
the  fouth-fide  of  it,  the  firft  whereof  has 
peculiarly  the  name  of  Three  IJlands ,  be- 
caufe  looking  as  if  it  were  fo,  are  little  bet¬ 
ter  than  gravelly  rocks,  and  yet  inhabited 
by  Gourmet  Blacks ,  who  have  caft  off  their 
fubjedtion  to  the  Portuguefes ,  and  are  re-1 
lapfed  into  paganifm.  There  they  cultivate 
cotton,  and  make  their  fort  of  cloth,  which 
they  fell  to  the  natives  on  the  continent 
but  will  allow  no  man  to  come  upon  their 
iHands,  having  canoos  to  carry  on  their 
trade.  The  channel  they  crofs  over  is 
call’d  the  Bot,  and  they  take  all  poflible 
care"  that  no  veffels  fliall  come  near  their 
iflands.  , 

There  are  two  channels  to  go  up  St.  Do-  Channels. 
mi  nick’s  river ;  the  greater  for  fhips,  clofe 
to  the  bar;  the  leffer  for  barks  or  Hoops, 
being  on  the  north-fide,  as  may  be  feen  in  Plate  4. 
the  map,  and  is  that  of  Janiares.  The 
fouth  point  of  the  river’s  mouth  is  call’d 
Ponta  Matta  de  Puttavui ,  fome  leagues  to 
the  fouthward  of  which  is  the  little  river 
Obate.  The  country  about  the  river  is  in¬ 
habited  by  feveral  forts  of  Blacks ,  and  by 
Portuguefes ,  wrho  have  feveral  towns  there. 

The  tide  runs  very  ftrong  out  at  the  great 
channel,  which  hinders  fliips  of  great  bur¬ 
den  from  failing  up  any  nearer  than  within 
eighteen  or  twenty  leagues  of  Cacheo ,  and 
generally  they  come  to  an  anchor  between 
Ponta  Vermelha  and  cape  Roxo,  driving 
their  trade  between  that  and  Cacheo  in  arm’d 
boats  and  Hoops.  However,  the  Portuguefe 
Hups  which  refort  to  this  place  being  fel- 
dom  of  above  one  hundred  tuns,  commonly 
go  up  to  Cacheo ,  where  they  have  a  little 
fort,  mounted  with  four  guns,  on  the  north 
fide  of  the  river,  near  a  village  of  Blacks , 
and  kept  by  a  ferjeant  with  four  foldiers. 

Four  leagues  higher,  near  the  village  of 
Boulet ,  is  the  little  river  of  Linguim ,  which 
runs  nine  or  ten  leagues  under  ground,  as 
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Chap.  8.  of  Nigritia,  or 

the  French  report ;  and  then  lofes  itfelf. 
The  country  about  it  is  poflefs’d  by  the 
Bagnon  Blacks ,  who  are  all  idolaters,  and 
much  dreaded  by  their  neighbours. 

The  village  of  Guongain  is  diredlly  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  where  abundance 
of  Portuguefe  and  Gourmet  Blacks  have  their 
dwelling,  and  gather  much  wax. 

The  river  Boguinda  is  on  the  fame  coaft, 
about  three  leagues  higher  than  the  tide 
flows,  and  reaches  twelve  or  fifteen  leagues 
up  the  country,  which  is  inhabited  by  the 
fame  fort  of  people,  dealing  like  the  others 
in  wax.  This  is  the  ordinary  pafiage  from 
Cacheo  to  Jam.  * 

On  the  fouth-fide  of  the  mouth  of  the 
river  of  St.  Dominick  is  a  large  wood,  call’d 
Matto  Fermofo ,  that  is,  the  beautiful  grove; 
and  a  village  inhabited  by  the  Feloupes , 
much  more  civiliz’d  than  thofe  before  men¬ 
tion’d  ;  with  whom  a  trade  is  maintain’d 
lor  Haves  and  provifions,  but  moll  parti¬ 
cularly  for  rice. 

About  two  leagues  higher  is  a  fmall  ri¬ 
vulet,  not  navigable,  but  noted  for  parting 
the  Feloupes  from  the  Papels. 

Thofe  Papels  are  as  great  idolaters  as  the 
others.  Their  king  refides  five  or  fix  leagues 
higher.  When  any  confiderable  perfon 
among  them  dies,  they  facrifice  bullocks, 
cows,  kids  and  capons  to  their  idols,  which 
are  generally  trees,  bullocks  horns,  &V. 

On  the  road,  about  four  leagues  higher, 
ftands  the  town  of  Cacheo ,  on  the  fouth- 
fide  of  the  river;  confiftingof  three  hundred 
houfes,  made  of  clap-boards,  palifadoed 
round,  and  defended  on  the  weft-fide  by 
a  fort  of  redoubt,  mounted  with  fourteen 
large  pieces  of  cannon ;  befides  two  other 
forts  of  no  defence  at  prefent,  with  each 
three  or  four  guns.  There  are  four  churches 
in  the  town,  the  chiefeft  of  them  dedicated 
to  the  virgin  Mary ,  the  parifh-church  to 
St.  Francis ,  the  third  of  Capuchins ,  to  which 
belong  three  or  four  religious  men,  and  the 
fourth  is  of  Jefuits.  The  parifh-church  is 
ferv’d  by  a  curate.  There  is  alfo  a  vifitor, 
in  the  nature  of  a  great  vicar  in  France , 
who  makes  his  vifitations  in  the  name  of 
his  diocefan,  the  bifhop  of  Santiago ,  one  of 
the  iflands  of  cape  Verde.  Mod  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  are  Portuguefe  Mulattos ,  being 
about  three  hundred  families,  which  drive 
a  very  confiderable  trade  with  the  natives 
that  are  under  the  Portuguefe  government. 
They  formerly  paid  a  confiderable  tribute 
to  the  king  of  the  country,  who  had  per¬ 
mitted  them  to  eredt  three  forts,  the  largeft 
of  which  is,  as  hath  been  faid,  on  the  weft- 
fide  of  the  town.  Thefe  forts  have  fince 
put  them  into  a  condition  to  deliver  them- 
felves  from  that  tribute,  and  to  command 
the  country  as  their  own,  trading  about 
where  they  think  fit.  For  the  fatisfaftion 
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of  the  curious,  I  have  here  Inferted  a  pro-  "Ba'rbot.1 
fpedt  of  the  town  of  Cacheo.  ' 

The  Portuguefes  report,  that  about  fix'PIate4' 
leagues  towards  the  north-eaft,  on  the  other' 
fide  of  St.  Dominick’s  river,  there  is  a  large 
inland  town,  call’d  Bixamgcr ,  not  far  from 
a  confiderable  river,  running  from  die 
north-eaft  into  that  of  St.  Dominick ,  at; 
fome  leagues  to  the  eaftward  of  this  town  ; 
which  laft  river,  about  fifteen  leagues  to 
the  eaftward  of  Cacheo ,  winds  away  to  the 
fouthward,  and  lo  into  Rio  Grande ,  ma¬ 
king  an  ill  and  of  the  country  where  Cacheo 
ftands. 

The  Portuguefes  here  are  fo  careful  to  Portuguefe 
conceal  the  myftery  of  their  trade,  and  the  trade, 
difcoveries  they  have  made  in  this  part  of 
Africa,  that  what  we  know  of  it  is  only 
from  fome  dilcontented  fervants  of  theirs, 
who  have  withdrawn  themfelves.  Thefe 
lay,  it  is  a  very  profitable  trade  carry’d  on 
along  the  inland  rivers,  from  this  place  to 
Gamboa ;  firft  along  the  fmall  river  Domi- 
nico,  oppofite  to  Cacheo ,  which  flows  into 
that  ot  Rha  ;  then  having  carry’d  their 
goods  a  few  leagues  by  land,  they  come 
upon  the  Sanguedegcu  river,  which  falls  upon 
the  Gamboa  ;  having  built  a  fmall  redoubt  at 
the  place  where  the  land-carriage  is,  to  fe- 
cure  the  communication  between  the  two 
rivers.  Others  report,  that  they  have  a  way 
by  rivers  from  the  Gamboa  to  the  Senega , 
which  is  probable  enough,  by  what  has 
been  faid  in  the  defeription  of  Senega. 

Nor  do  the  Portuguefes  make  lefs  advan¬ 
tage  of  their  trade  in  the  Bifegho ,  and  other 
iflands  thereabouts,  and  carry’d  on  in  bri¬ 
gantines  and  (loops,  or  barks.  They  alfo 
traffick  in  the  rivers  Nonne,  Pougues ,  and 
Sierra  Leona ;  where  they  purchafe  wax, 

Haves,  elephants- teeth,  red-wood,  tsc. 

The  merchants  at  Cacheo  pay  to  the  king 
of  Portugal  ten  per  cent,  ad  valorem ,  for  all 
their  goods ;  there  being  a  colledtor  to  re¬ 
ceive  it,  both  coming  in  and  going  out. 

There  is  alfo  a  governor,  and  a  recorder, 
or  publick  notary.  There  are  yearly  forty 
or  fifty  criminals  banifh’d  from  Portugal  to 
this  place,  to  fupply  the  place  of  fuch  as 
die,  either  for  want  of  good  diet,  or  of 
natural  diftempers.  Such  of  thefe  offenders 
as  can  feafon  themfelves  to  the  climate, 
and  overcome  the  malignity  of  the  air, 
make  their  banifhment  eafy  enough. 

The  fort  of  Cacheo  is  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  an  officer  they  call  captain  major, 
or  chief  captain,  but  fubordinate  to  that  of 
cape  Verde. 

An  hundred  and  fifty  leagues  higher  up 
this  river  of  St.  Dominick  is  the  town  of 
Farm,  another  Portuguefe  colony,  in  the 
country  of  Mandinga,  palifadoed  round, 
and  govern’d  by  another  captain  major, 
fubordinate  to  him  of  Cacheo.  Some  bees¬ 
wax. 
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Barbot.  wax,  and  abundance  of  cloth  is  made  here, 
wherein  their  chief  trade  confifts :  lor  melt 
of  the  Gourmet  Blacks  are  taught  to  weave, 
or  exercife  other  mechanicks. 

Farim  The  inhabitants  of  Farim  are  not  fo  nu- 
town.  merous  as  thofe  of  Cacheo  •,  but  they  have 
many  lummer-houfes,  where  their  Gourmets 
make  calicoes,  cloth,  and  wax. 

The  villages  and  hamlets  all  along  the 
river,  from  Cacheo  to  Farim.,  are  inhabited 
by  Portuguefe  Gourmets,  or  chriftian  Blacks  •, 
Stupid  but  all  the  others  throughout  the  country 
idoiatiy.  are  grofs  fuperftitious  pagans,  worfhipping 
trees,  oxen’s  horns  and  other  inanimate 
things,  as  their  wild  fancy  leads  them  ;  to 
all  which  they  offer  facrifices  of  bullocks, 
kids,  fowl,  &c.  Thofe  of  Cafamanfe,  be- 
fides  their  other  multitude  of  idols,  pay  a 
particular  veneration  to  one  they  call  China , 
which  in  their  language  fignifies  God  •,  in 
honour  of  whom,  about  the  latter  end  of 
November  they  make  a  general  yearly  pro- 
ceflion  at  midnight,  juft  when  they  are  to 
fow  their  rice,  which  devotion  is  perform  d 
after  this  manner. 

China  All  the  people  being  affcmbled  at  the 
idol.  place  where  the  idol  China  is  kept,  they 
take  it  up  with  great  humility  and  reve¬ 
rence,  and  go  in  proceflion  to  the  appointed 
ftation,  where  faci  ihce  is  to  be  offer’d ;  their 
chief  prieft  walking  at  the  head  of  the 
congregation,  next  before  their  god  China , 
and  carrying  a  long  pole,  to  which  is  af¬ 
fix’d  a  blue  filk  banner,  with  fome  ftiin- 

C  H  A 
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bones  of  men,  who  perhaps  have  been  put 
to  death  for  that  purpofe,  and  feveral  ears 
of  rice.  Being  come  to  the  intended  place, 
a  quantity  of  honey  is  burnt  before  the  idol, 
after  which  every  one  prefent  makes  his  of¬ 
fering,  and  fmoaks  a  pipe,  and  then  they 
all  go  to  prayers,  begging  of  their  god 
that  he  will  give  a  blefiing  to  their  harveft, 
and  afford  them  a  plentiful  crop  in  due 
feafon.  This  done,  they  carry  China  back 
in  the  fame  order  to  the  place  of  his  refi- 
dence,  proceeding  in  a  very  folemn  man¬ 
ner,  and  with  profound  fflence. 

The  river  of  St.  Dominick  abounds  in  Alligators, 
fifli,  and  breeds  fuch  monftrous  alligators, 
that  they  devour  any  men,  who  venture  too 
far  into  the  water.  The  Blacks  along  it 
are  careful  to  file  their  teeth  very  fharp, 
looking  upon  it  as  a  great  ornament. 

One  thing  is  reported  very  fingular  office  w©^" 
the  women,  and  is,  that  in  the  morning  men> 
they  ufe  to  fill  their  mouths  full  of  water, 
which  they  hold  all  the  time  they  are  clean¬ 
ing  their  houfes  and  dreffing  their  meat, 
to  prevent  talking,  being  extremely  ad¬ 
dicted  to  it. 

The  Haves  purchafed  by  the  Portuguefes  ^0CK* 
and  others  in  thefe  parts  of  the  continent, fave3, 
and  the  neighbouring  ifiands,  efpecially 
thofe  call’d  Biffos ,  are  the  ableft  and  moft 
lerviceable  of  any  throughout  North  Guinea , 
and  valued,  at  Mexico  and  Carthagena  in  the 
Weft-Indies,  beyond  thofe  of  Benin  and 
Angola. 

P.  IX. 

Rio  Grande.  Geva  river  and  trade j 
rial  of  kings.  The  kingdom  of  Biguba. 


THE  coaft  from  the  river  of  St.  Domi¬ 
nick  to  Rio  Grande ,  by  the  ancients 
call’d  Stachiris ,  as  well  as  the  Gambia ,  to 
which  Ptolemy  gives  the  fame  name,  as  has 
been  obferv’d  at  the  beginning  of  the  fe- 
venth  chapter,  runs  fouth-louth-eaft  and 
fputh-eaft,  to  a  place  where  there  are  two 
very  large  trees,  which  feem  from  afar  to 
be  clofe  together  •,  and  there  are  two  towns 
River  of  011  id  call’d  Amacada  and  Times.  Rio  de 
iilands.  las  IJletas ,  or  the  river  of  the  little  ifiands, 
is  to  the  eaftward  of  it,  and  by  the  Dutch 
named  De  Rivier  van  de  drie  klein  Ey lands, 
that  is,  the  river  of  the  three  little  ifiands. 
This  part  of  North-Guinea  is  feldom  re- 
forted  to  by  any  European  traders,  except 
the  Spaniards  and  Portuguefes ,  as -affording 
little  or  no  profit. 

Rio  The  air  about  Rio  Grartdc  is  pretty 

Grande,  wholefome,  and  the  country  has  much  the 
fame  plants  and  animals  as  the  others  al¬ 
ready  deferibed.  This  is  call’d  Rio  Grande, 
or  the  great  river,  becaufe  of  its  widenefs. 


and  is  the  fourth  great  branch  of  the  Niger, 
forming  two  mouths,  viz.  Guinala  and  Bi¬ 
guba.  The  north-fide  of  it  is  inhabited  by 
the  people  call’d  Tangos-maos,  and  the 
fouth-fide  by  the  Biafares,  forming  two 
kingdoms,  named  as  the  two  mouths  laft 
mention’d,  Guinala  and  Biguba.  According 
to  fome  ancient  geographers,  there  was 
once  a  place  call’d  Portus  Magnus,  or  the 
great  harbour,  on  the  north-fide  of  Rio 
Grande,  near  the  mouth  of  it.  This  river 
is  generally  look’d  upon  as  one  of  the 
mouths  of  the  famous  Niger,  and  oppofite 
to  the  ifiands  Bijfeghos  or  Biffos. 

On  a  river  by  the  French  call’d  Geva,  Geva 
which  mull  needs  fall  into  Rio  Grande,uveu 
tho’  they  pretend  it  is  loft  in  the  fea,  after 
a  winding  courfe  of  feventy  leagues  from 
north-eaft  to  fouth-weft,  is  the  village  Gouf- 
fode,  about  a  league  from  the  harbour, 
where  flaves,  bullocks  and  poultry  are 
fold.  The  French  place  this  town  on  the 
Geva  about  five  leagues  higher  but  the 
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Portuguefes  have  a  church  there,  and  it  is  in 
►  the  country  of  the  Biafares.  Several  barks 

and  {loops  are  kept  in  the  port,  which  trade 
to  Sierra  Leona  with  the  fruit  call’d  Kola , 
or  Cotters,  refembling  the  great  chefnuts 
of  India ,  which  I  {hall  fpeak  of  hereafter. 
They  deal  for  great  quantities  of  them  with 
the  natives  of  thefe  parts,  and  with  the 
Blacks  on  the  river  Nunhes  for  elephants^ 
teeth,  and  indigo  in  the  leaf  for  dying  of 
their  cloth.  The  barks  can  go  no  farther 
than  a  village  call’d  Goeree ,  but  their  canoos 
run  up  feveral  rivers  of  little  note.  Juli 
oppofite  to  the  port  there  are  feveral  fmall 
iflands  not  inhabited,  befides  that  of  Boa- 
lam,  fix  leagues  in  compafs,  and  lying  juft 
at  the  mouth  of  Rio  Grande. 

Guinala  The  kingdom  of  Guinala  is  fo  call’d  irom 
kingdom.  Gne  of  the  branches  of  Rio  Grande,  which 
runs  thro’  the  country  of  the  ScujJ'os.  Ihe 
port  of  Guinala  is  the  chief  town  •,  and  that 
which  th cPortuguefes  call  A  Cruz  or  The  crofs, 
is  not  far  from  it.  The  king  of  Guinala  is 
always  attended  by  a  numerous  retinue  when- 
foever  he  goes  abroad,  and  particularly  by 
a  company  of  archers.  He  is  faid  to  give 
the  hat,  which  is  there  ufed  inftead  of  a 
crown,  to  l'even  petty  kings  under  his  jurif- 
didtion,  and  that  he  maintains  them  at  his 
own  expence, and  with  great  profufion.  I  his 
king  had  formerly  twelve  fuch  kinglings  his 
tributaries ;  but  the  Jagos  have  reduced  five 
cf  them  under  their  dominion. 

Guard  of  It  is  alfo  reported,  that  at  Guinala  the 
d°gs-  king  maintains  fifty  great  dogs,  cloth’d  in 
jackets  or  coats  made  of  fkins,  whofe  bufi- 
nefs  is  to  watch  at  night ;  which  obliges  the 
inhabitants  to  be  at  home  betimes,  for  fear 
of  being  torn  in  pieces  and  devour’d  by  thole 
dogs,  every  one  of  which  has  a  keeper,  who 
chains  him  up  in  the  day  and  takes  care  to 
feed  him.  This  odd  fort  of  watch  has  been 
fettled  thefe,  becaufe  formerly  abundance 
of  wicked  vagabond  Blacks  ufed  to  refort  to 
Guinala,  and  carry  away  many  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants  in  the  night. 

The  The  royal  council  confifts  of  the  king 

council,  himfelf,  the  heads  and  chief  men  of  the 
country,  and  twelve  cholen  counfellors. 

Burial  of  The  Blacks  in  thefe  parts  do  not  diff  er  from 
ldn£s-  the  others  already  fpoken  of,  in  manners, 
cuftoms,  &c.  but  only  in  the  way  of  be¬ 
wailing  and  burying  their  dead  kings,  which 
is  worth  obferving.  As  foon  as  the  king 
has  expired  twelve  men,  call’d  Scitens,  wear¬ 
ing  long  and  wide  gowns,  adorn’d  all  over 
with  feathers  of  feveral  colours,  make  it 
known  by  way  of  proclamation,  being  pre¬ 
ceded  by  twelve  other  men,  foundinga  trum¬ 
pet  in  a  doleful  manner  which,  as  loon  as 
heard  by  the  people,  every  man  runsout  of  his 
houfe,  covet ’d  with  a  white  cloth  or  fheet,and 
goes  about  the  town  all  the  day,  whilft  the 
principal  perfons  of  the  country,  and  the  late 
Vot-.-V. 
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king’s  officers  are  aftembled  to  confult  about  Bar..  , e. 
the  ele&ion  of  a  new  king.  Having  agreed  v 
upon  that  point,  they  order  the  body  of  the 
deceas’d  to  be  opened,  and  burn  his  bowels 
before  the  idol  China,  which  is  their  chief 
deity,  as  well  as  of  the  Caramanfas  before 
fpoken  of.  Then  the  corpfe  is  very  well 
waffl’d  and  embalmed  with  '  tweet  odors 
mix’d  with  the  allies  of  the  bowels.  Every 
Black  is  obliged  upon  thefe  occafions  to  fur* 
nifh  his  quota  of  frankincenfe,  mufk,  amber¬ 
gris  and  white  amber,according  to  his  ability. 

The  corpfe  remains  after  this  manner  till  the 
day  of  the  funeral,  when  fix  of  the  firft  qua¬ 
lity  in  die  country  carry  it  to  the  place  of  bu¬ 
rial,  being  cloathed  in  white  farcenec  gowns, 
followed  by  a  multitude  of  others,  playing 
a  melancholy  tune  on  a  fort  of  flutes  and 
hautboys,  made  after  their  manner.  After 
thefe  follows  a  croud  of  Blacks,  crying  and 
howling  as  loud  as  they  are  able.  The  corpfe 
being  thus  laid  in  the  grave,  in  the  prefence 
of  the  relations,  whoareufuallyonhorfeback 
jfifpon  this  occafion,  and  cloathed  in  loofe 
farcenet  gowns,  which  is  a  fign  of  mourning, 
they  kill  that  wife  the  dead  king  was  fondeft 
of,  and  feveral  of  his  fervants,  to  wait  on 
and  ferve  him  in  the  other  world;  and  that 
he  may  want  for  no  conveniency  there,  and. 
to  the  lame  intent,  his  herfe  is  to  be  kill’d. 

It  is  reported,  that  above  fifty  perfons  have 
been  fomeiimes  flaughter’d  upon  fuch  occa¬ 
fions  ;  but  the  unheard-of  barbarities  ufually 
executed  on  thofe  wretched  vi&ims  of  fu-  r 
perdition  and  ignorance,  before  they  give 
them  the  I  aft  ftroke  to  put  an  end  to  life, 

.  are  wonderfully  inhuman ;  for,  they  are  faid 
to  tear  out  the  nails  of  their  fingers  and  toes, 
to  cruffi  and  break  their  legs,  and  many 
more  fuch-like  cruelties  ;  and  as  a  farther 
addition  to  the  monftroufnefs  of  this  practice, 
they  oblige  the  miferable  creatures,  deftin’d 
for  this  butchery,  to  be  prefent  at  the  tor¬ 
ments  of  their  fellows  tiil  the  laft.  This 
abominable  cuftom  ftrikes  fuch  a  terror  in¬ 
to  the  minds  of  the  wives  and  fervants,  that, 
notwit hftanding  the  plaufible  (lories  told 
them  of  the  advantages  accruing  to  thofe 
who  are  fo  facrificed,  in  the  other  world, 
moft  of  them  abfeond,  or  run  quite  away, 
as  foon  as  they  apprehend  the  leaft  danger 
of  death  in  the  king. 

Mercator  in  his  Atlas  obferves,  that  it  was  Examples 
formerly  the  cuftom  in  great  Tartary  to  fa- oi  c:-  - 
crifice,  on  mount  Altai,  all  that  were  pre-natKH!'' 
fent  at  the  funeral  of  their  Great  Cham,  by 
the  Muscovites  call’d  Czar  Cataiski  ;  and 
that  it  once  happen’d  that  near  300000 
men  were  fo  butcher’d  at  one  time.  Ema¬ 
nuel  de  Faria  y  Scufa  in  his  Spanijh  hiftory  of 
Portugal,,  chap.  6.  pag.  40.  {peaking  of  Vi- 
rialus ,  general  of  the  Lufitanians  or  P:r- 
tuguejes,  about  an  hundretrund  forty  years 
before  Chrift,  who  was  kill’d  bv  the  con- 
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8(5  A  Defer  ip  t  ion 

Barbot.  trivance  and  treachery  of  Servilius  Cepio,  a 
Roman  general  in  Spain,  tells  this  paffage,  of 
the  fame  nature  as  what  we  are  fpeaking  of. 
That  the  Lufitanicms  miffing  their  general, 
found  him  dead  in  his  tent  •,  whereupon  the 
whole  camp  was  fill’d  with  their  lamenta¬ 
tions.  To  perform  his  funeral  rites  with 
all  imaginable  pomp,  they  rais’d  a  vaft  pile 
of  timber  in  the  midft  of  the  field,  leaving 
a  fpace  for  the  body.  The  top  of  the  pile 
was  adorn’d  with  colours  and  other  trophies 
of  arms.  Then  their  idolatrous  pried:  going 
up  to  the  top,  call’d  upon  the  ghoft  of  Vi- 
riatus ,  and  killing  fome  captives,  fprinkled 
the  arms  with  their  blood;  which  done,  he 
came  down,  and  fetting  fire  to  the  pile,  the 
body  was  confumed  in  a  moment. 

Unfettled  The  Portuguefe  jefuits  and  other  miffio- 

Blacks.  ners,  about  the  beginning  of  the  laft  centu¬ 
ry,  baptiz’d  many  of  this  nation  of  Guinala, 
who  foon  relaps’d  into  their  former  paganifm 
and  fuperftitious  worfhip  of  the  idol  China  ; 
fome  of  them,  upon  frefh  exhortations,  wen 
again  reconciled,  but  as  foon  fell  back  infi.  ^ 
their  abfurdities  •,  which,  at  laft,  tir’d  thofe 
miffioners,  who  were  thus  convinc’d,  that 
to  undertake  the  converfion  of  thofe  infidels 
was  labour  in  vain,  and  therefore  refilled  to 
baptize  the  Icing,  and  fome  of  his  courtiers 
who  defired  it,  withdrawing  themfelves  from 
that  country. 
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The  kingdom  of  Biguba  or  Bufequi  is  in-  Biguba 
habited  by  the  people  call’d  Biafares ,  as  has  kingdom, 
been  faid  before,  and  depends  on  that  of 
Guinala.  The  port  of  Biguba  is  fomewhat 
higher  up  the  river  than  that  of  Balola  or 
Bayla ,  which  is  inhabited  by  the  Fangos-maos , 
and  Biguba  moftly  by  Portuguefes.  The  Tan¬ 
gos-  maos  are  laid  to  be  of  Portuguefe  extrac¬ 
tion,  fome  of  that  nation  having  marry’d 
Black  women  •,  however  it  is,  they  differ  not 
in  cuftoms  and  manners  from  the  generality 
of  the  other  Blacks ,  going  almoft  naked, 
and  cutting  or  fcarifying  their  bodies  like 
them. 

When  a  king  of  Biguba  dies  and  leaves  Cruel 
only  one  fon,  that  fon  is  immediately  en-  cuftom. 
thron’d  •,  but  if  he  leaves  feveral,  the  eldeft 
cannot  be  king  till  he  has  kill’d  all  the  o- 
thers  hand  to  hand  ;  the  Biafares  looking 
upon  the  braveft  as  moft  w  orthy  of  that  dig¬ 
nity.  This  way  of  deciding  the  right  to 
the  crown  being  tedious,  it  occafions  great 
troubles  and  tumults  during  the  interreg¬ 
num. 

There  are  few  Chriftians  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  notwithftanding  the  great  toils  former¬ 
ly  undergone  by  the  miffioners  for  gain¬ 
ing  of  converts  ;  but  the  groffeft  paganifm 
is  follow’d  by  all  the  natives  without  ex¬ 
ception. 


CHAP.  X. 

Fhe  ifands  B'llos ;  their  inhabitants  and  product-,  Biffos  town  and  trade. 
How  they  plight  their  faith  to  grangers ;  their  habit ,  houfes ,  food ,  burials , 
.  &c.  Of  Rio  Grande,  and  the  if  and  Fermofa. 


Biffos  #“TA  IT  E  iffands  of  Biffos  or  Biogbos ,  or  Bif- 
iflands.  X  fan  or  Bizagooz ,  or,  according  to  the 
French ,  Biffu ,  lie  to  the  weftward  of  the 
coaft  of  Biguba ,  being  inhabited  by  the^fiz- 
gos.  The  largeft  of  them  is  by  the  Portu- 
guefes  call’d  Ilha  Fermofa ,  or  beautiful  ifland  ; 
and  by  the  Spaniards ,  If  a  de  Fernan  Po , 
that  is  Ferdinand  Po's  ifland,  becaufe  he 
difeover’d  it.  Some  will  have  it,  that  there 
are  near  eighty  iffands  called  Bifos ,  between 
cape  Roxo  and  Rio  Grande ,  inclofed  on  the 
weft  fide  by  a  large  bank,  which  the  Porlu- 
guefes  call  Baixos  dos  Bijagos ,  and  the  French 
Banc  de  St.  Pierre. 

Fermofa  iZfo*  Fermofa  is  parted  from  the  main  by 
and  Buffi  the  river  Analuy ,  as  are  alfo  two  other  iffands 
iflands.  near  it.  Oppofite  to  the  channel,  call’d  the 
Bot ,  is  the  ifland  of  Buffi ,  inhabited  by  the 
Papels ,  whofe  king  is  not  very  abfolute. 
The  fea  is  fo  {hallow  there,  that  a  man  may 
pafs  over  to  it  without  being  wet  above  the 
mid-leg.  This  ifland  is  about  ten  leagues 
in  compafs,  and  has  two  ports,  the  one  on 
the  eaft  fide  call’d  Old  Port the  other  on 
the  fouth  fide,  named  White  Stones  Harbour . 
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DirecHy  oppofite  to  it,  is  the  village  of  Caze- 
lut ,  on  the  continent,  and  feveral  little 
iflands  not  inhabited.  About  two  leagues  Des  Bif- 
from  it  is  the  ifland  by  the  French  called  feaux  < 

Des  Biffeaux.  A  fhip  of  three  hundred  tuns ifland- 
can  pafs  eafily  between  the  two  iflands,  know¬ 
ing  the  channel.  This  ifland  is  about  forty 
leagues  in  compafs,  inhabited  by  Papel 
Blacks ,  divided  into  nine  feveral  tribes  or 
nations,  each  govern’d  by  a  king  of  its  own  ; 
but  one  of  them  is  fovereign  over  all  the  reft, 
who  depend  on  him  as  governors  of  pro¬ 
vinces.  The  prime  men  in  it  are  call’d 
Geargesfiamifwg  as  much  as  dukes  or  peers. 

Thefe  are  the  candidates  when  a  new  king  is 
to  be  chofen,  which  is  done  after  this  manner. 

They  draw  up  in  a  ring,  in  the  midft  of  Eleftion  of 
which  is  the  tomb  of  the  deceafed  king,  akinS- 
made  of  reeds,  and  held  up  by  feveral  men, 
tvho  dancing  about,  tofs  it  up,  and  he  on 
whom  it  falls  is  their  king. 

Thefe  iflands  are  very  fruitful,  though  all  Fertility, 
over  woody,  being  every  where  water’d  with 
feveral  ftreams  and  rivulets,  and  producing 
palnvwine,  palm-oil  and  many  other  forts  of 

refrefliments. 
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refrefhments.  The  country  is  all  flat  and 
low,  only  here  and  there  fome  hillocks  and 
arable  ridges  at  fome  diftance  from  one  an¬ 
other.  T.  he  foil  is  fo  good,  that  any  thing 
grows  with  little  labour,  fo  that  there  is 
plenty  of  rice,  honey,  wax,  Guinea- pepper, 
much  valu’d  by  the  Barbary  Moors.  It  is 
alfo  well  ftor’d  with  all  forts  of  beads,  as 
flags,  fallow-deer,  elephants,  &c. 

The  fea  about  them  abounds  in  fifhof  fe- 
veral  kinds,  and  produces  ambergris,  which 
the  natives  fometimes  find  on  the  fhore. 

Natives.  The  natives  are  tall,  but  very  lean,  and 
fpeak  no  other  language  but  their  own  *, 
but  are  a  wild  treacherous  people,  with 
whom  there  was  but  little  trading  till  of 
late.  In  the  year  1683  they  maflacred  all 
the  crew  of  a  Dutch  fliip,  who  were  gone 
afhore,  either  upon  neceflity,  or  to  divert 
fhemfelves,  not  lufpe&ing  the  inhabitants  to 
be  of  fuch  a  bloody  difpofition.  Only  a  cab- 
bin-boy  was  preferv’d  alive  among  them,  and 
afterwards  ranfom’d  by  an  Englijh  fa&or  of 
Gamboa ,  who  ufed,  from  time  to  time,  to 
trade  to  thefe  iflands  for  flaves,  miller,  poul¬ 
try,  cattle,  and  parrots  blue  and  green. 
When  fhips  arrive  at  their  ports,  no  petfons 
are  fuffer’d  to  land,  till  the  king  has  facri- 
ficed  a  bullock ;  which  done,  any  may  go 
afhore. 

Eiffos  T-  he  town  of  Bijfos ,  in  the  ifland  Des  Bif- 
town.  feaux  is  very  large,  and  almoft  three  leagues 
in  length,  becaufe  of  the  many  orchards  and 
plantations  there  are  within  it,  belonging  to 
the  Portuguefes ,  who  have  there  a  colony  of 
about  an  hundred  and  fifty  families,  with  a 
convent  of  Recolets,  and  a  parifh  church  ; 
trading  thence  to  all  the  other  iflands  of  Bif- 
fos ,  to  Rio  Nunnez  and  Sierra  Leona ,  bring¬ 
ing  thence  flaves,  elephants  teeth,  fome  gold- 
duft,  c.  which  they  fell  again  to  the  Eu¬ 
ropeans  who  refort  thither.  They  value  a 
man  flave  from  twenty  to  thirty  bars  of  iron, 
according  to  the  time  and  fcarcity. 

French  The  French  Senega  company  began  in 
trade.  1685  to  drive  a  trade  here,  and  carry  the 
following  forts  of  goods  to  barter  for  flaves, 
elephants  teeth,  wax,  fife. 

Iron  bars, 

Bugles  of  fundry  forts, 

Coral, 

Yarn  of  divers  colours, 

Frize, 

Sat  ala's  or  brafs  bafons, 

Brafs  kettles. 

Hats, 

Yellow  amber. 

Pieces  of  eight, 

Knives,  and  many  other  kinds  of  haber- 
dafhery  ware. 

Englifh.  The  Englijh  have  alfo  a  hand  in  the  trade 
of  the  Bijfos ,  and  will  foon  out-do  the 
French,  becaufe  of  their  nearnefs  at  Gam¬ 
boa. 


The  bed  road  for  fhips  to  ride  before  the  Ba  R  BO  T. 
town  of  Bijfos ,  is  juft  oppofite  to  the  parifli  ^ 
church,  not  above  an  Englijh  mile  fn  m  the  1  16  r0“d‘ 
fhore,  ouzy  ground  ;  but  nearer  the  fhore 
is  better  anchorage,  where  fhips  of  fixty 
guns  may  ride  fafe :  the  place  by  the  French 
is  call’d  Port  Bijfeaux. 

In  the  year  1686  the  Portuguefes  werePortu- 
aftually  erecting  a  little  fort  there,  to  fe-  guefes. 
cure  their  colony,  and  hinder  ftrangers  from 
trading  there,  that  they  might  ingrofs  it 
all  to  themfelves*  having  obtain’d  a  grant 
of  the  king  of  the  ifland,  by  means  of  a 
very  confiderable  prefent  fent  him  by  the 
king  of  Portugal  5  but  they  had  then  only 
two  pieces  of  cannon  mounted,  and  a  very 
'  inconfiderable  garrifon.  It  may  be  an  eafy 
matter  to  difappoint  this  defign  of  the  Portu¬ 
guefes,  the  fame  way  they  work’d  upon  the 
king  of  the  Bijfos ,  if  the  French  or  Englijh 
fhould  offer  as  good,  or  a  better  prefent  than 
the  Portuguefes  did,  which  would  doubtlefs 
induce  that  Black  king  to  grant  them  the 
fame  privilege ;  if  it  were  thought  conve¬ 
nient  for  promoting  or  fecuring  the  trade 
there,  or,  at  leaft,  they  might  have  leave  to 
fettle  in  fome  other  place  near  it:  For  the 
Blacks  in  general  are  not  pleas’d  with  this 
grant  made  to  the  Portuguefes,  which  excludes 
all  other  Europeans  from  trading  with  their 
nation  ;  and  it  is  likely,  things  will  not  con¬ 
tinue  fo  long,  thofe  Blacks  being  great  flick¬ 
ers  for  liberty. 

1  here  are  feveral  good  harbours  in  this 
ifland,  befides  that  I  have  mentioned.  The  The  king, 
king’s  place  is  within  half  a  league  of  it, 
one  parifh  and  one  monaftery,  as  was  laid 
before.  Several  of  the  Portuguefe  inhabi¬ 
tants  are  married  to  native  Black  women  ; 
and  many  of  the  inhabitants  are  baptized, 
and  profefs  the  Roman  Catholick  religion. 

The  king  has  his  guards,  other  foldiers, 
and  many  wives  of  different  ages.  He  has 
at  leaft  fifty  canoos  for  war,  each  of  them 
capable  of  carrying  thirty  men  ;  and  two 
or  three  times  a  year  he  lends  this' fleet  to 
make  war  on  the  Biafarcs,  dwelling  on  the 
continent.  The  foldiers  of  thefe  iflands 
have  no  other  weapons  but  a  cutlace  hang¬ 
ing  to  their  arm.  The  Bijfos  have  an  open 
trade  with  the  towns  of  Bollo  and  Cacheo. 

1  he  town  of  Bollo  lies  between  the  other  Bollo 
two,  and  affords  millet,  cattle,  and  poultry,  town. 

Every  fhip  or  brigantine  that  comes  to  Duties. 
Bijfos ,  or  the  neighbouring  roads,  is  to  pay 
the  duty  of  anchorage,  befides  the  cuftoms, 
which  make  a  part  of  that  king’s  revenue. 

Moft  of  the  bees-wax  purchafed  at  Bijfos, 
comes  from  Cacheo  and  Gera ,  a  Portuguefe 
colony  and  town  feated  above  fifty  leagues 
up  the  country,  as  before-mention’d. 

The  cuflom  of  facrificing  an  ox  at  Bijfos,  Sacrifice, 
and  other  places  along  this  coaft,  to  their 
great  idol  China ,  in  the  prefence  of  fome 
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A  Defiription 

one  of  the  (hip’s  crew  above  hinted  at,  is 
in  lieu  of  a  folemn  affirmation,  or  oath, 
that  they  will  not  abufe  or  defraud  the 
flranger  •,  which  ceremony  is  thus  per¬ 
formed  :  After  the  bullock  is  killed,  the 
prieft  drops  fome  ol  the  blood  on  the 
llranger’s  flioes,  and  hangs  up  the  horns  01 
feet  on  the  Fetiche  tree  •,  and  whofoever 
takes  them  down  forfeits  an  ox. 

The  king  of  the  Bijfos  drefTes  himfelf 
much  after  the  Portuguefe  manner  but  th^ 
generality  of  the  Blacks  go  quite  naked, 
having  only  a  fmall  flap  of  kid-fkin,  drefl’ed 
and  painted  red,  to  cover  their  privities,  tied 
about  their  thighs,  the  ends  fupported  by  a 
narrow  flrap  of  leather,  girt  about  then  wain. 
The  women  wear  clothes  much  like  thoie  of 

Cabo  Verde.  m  . 

The  houfes  or  huts  are  in  form  like  thoie 
of  Rio  Frefco,  and  of  the  fame  materials. 
Their  ufual  food  is  millet,  boil’d  with 
fowls,  or  beef,  bananas  and  figs,  and  their 
drink  palm-wine. 

They  bury  the  dead  Handing  upright, 
making  a  deep  pit  or  grave,  which  they 
fill  up  with  feveral  forts  of  provifions,  be- 
fide  the  body.  The  funerals  of  their  dead 
kings  are  very  much  after  the  fame  manner, 
and  with  the  fame  inhumanity,  as  I  have 
before  defcrib’d  in  thofe  of  Guinala  only 
with  this  difference  at  Bijfos ,  as  it  was  prac- 
tifed  at  the  obfequies  of  a  king  not  long 
before  the  year  1686.  They  maflacred 
twenty-five  or  thirty  of  the  handfomeft 
maids  in  the  country,  from  eighteen  to 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  to  ferve  the  de- 
ceafed  king  as  wives  and  concubines  in  the 
other  world ;  as  alfo  a  like  number  of 
young  men  of  the  beff  fort,  fome  of  them 
offering  up  themfelves  of  their  own  free 
will,  for  fulfilling  of  that  inhuman  cuftom  ; 
but  many  others  were  taken  up  by  force. 
Thofe  who  thus  prodigally  caff  away  their 
lives  on  fuch  occafions,  do  it  upon  the  ab- 
furd  notion,  that  it  is  highly  honourable  : 
However,  this  brutal  notion  lofes  ground 
very  much  among  the  better  fort  of  Blacks ; 
who,  as  foon  as  they  hear  their  king  is  in 
danger  of  death,  remove  and  hide  their 
daughters  •,  and  the  handfomeft:  maidens 
who  have  no  parents,  will  abfcond  carefully 
even  from  their  own  relations.  Befides  the 
many  young  men  and  maids  thus  flaughter’d 
and  bury’d  with  the  corpfe  of  the  deceas’d 
king,  the  remaining  part  of  the  grave, 
which  is  generally  very  deep  and  fpacious, 
is  filled  up  with  provifions,  clothes,  gold, 
filver,  fweet  fcents,  fluffs,  &c.  in  fuch  quan¬ 
tity  as  is  judged  neceflary  to  ferve  fuch 
a  company  for  a  confiderable  time,  fome 
fay  five  or  fix  years,  but  that  feems  too 
much. 

In  thefe  parts  their  god  China  is  repre- 
fented  by  a  bullock’s  or  a  ram’s  head  carv’d 
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in  wood  after  their  manner,  or  cue  made 
of  a  fort  of  pafte,  of  the  flower  of  millet, 
kneaded  with  blood,  and  mixed  with  hair 
and  feathers  •,  and  they  have  very  many  of 
thefe  idols.  There  are  fifteen  or  fixteen  of 
them  in  a  hut  near  the  door  of  the  king’s 
houfe  at  BiJJos  and  no  man  dares  touch 
them  befides  the  priefts,  at  the  time  of  iome 
folemn  facrihce,  when  they  remove  one  or 
more  of  them -to  the  place  appointed  for 
that  ceremony  *,  and  as  foon  as  that  is  per¬ 
form’d,  return  the  fame  to  chappel  or  lodge, 
among  the  reft.  By  this  it  is  eafy  to  per¬ 
ceive  what  wretched  grofs  idolaters  thefe 
Bijfo  Blacks  are. 

Their  weapons  are  the  fame  as  thofe  of  Arms  and 
the  Blacks  at  the  river  of  St.  Dominick, wars* 
but  not  fo  neat  and  handy.  The  natural 
courage  and  intrepidity  of  thefe  iflanders, 
renders  them  formidable  to  their  enemies 
on  the  continent,  with  whom  they  are  con¬ 
tinually  at  variance,  and  fometimes  with 
the  Portuguefes  for  they  are  bold  and  inde¬ 
fatigable  in  war,  and  formerly  conquer’d 
fix  fmall  provinces^on  the  main,  bringing 
their  adverfaries  fo  low,  as  to  oblige  them 
to  call  in  the  Spaniards  to  their  affiftance. 

They  often  go  a  privateering  in  their 
arm’d  canoos  up  the  neighbouring  rivers ; 
and  once  forc’d  the  king  of  Biguba  to  take 
flicker  in  the  thickeft  of  the  forefts  in  his 
country,  to  avoid  their,  fury  •,  whilft  they 
carry’d  off  great  numbers  of  his  fubjedls, 
and  others  of  the  adjacent  countries. 

Each  of  thefe  Bijjo  iflands  has  its  parti-  Govern- 
cular  prince,  or  commander  in  chief,  butment. 
all  of  them  fubordinate  to  the  king  of  the 
Jagos ,  who  commonly  refides  in  Ilha  Fer- 
mofa ,  or  the  beautiful  ifland,  and  is  ftiled 
the  Great  King.  Thefe  Blacks  offer  up  in 
facrifice  to  their  idols,  bullocks,  capons  and 
kids. 

It  will  not  be  improper  in  this  place  tocourfe  to 
infert  the  courfe  the  French  fleer  from  Coerce  fail, 
to  the  BiJJos.  From  Gocree  they  Hand  S.  S.  E. 
to  cape  St.' Mary,  of  the  river  Gamboa , 
being  twenty-fix  leagues,  but  taking  fome- 
what  to  fourhward,  to  avoid  Punta  Serena. 

From  cape  St.  Mary  they  fleer  fouth  along 
the  fhore,  in  eight  fathom  water,  ouzy 
ground  for  twenty-one  leagues,  to  cape 
St.  Anne ,  the  coaft  there  lying  north  and 
fouth.  This  cape  St.  Anne  at  a  diftance 
fliows  like  high  land,  but  is  low  when 
near. 

Ten  leagues  S.  E.  from  cape  Roxo,  the  Three 
coaft  forms  three  points,  which  as  you  points, 
come  from  the  laid  cape,  look  like  iflands, 
there  being  fix  or  feven  fathom  water  in  the 
channel  between  them.  When  thofe  three 
points  are  brought  to  bear  N.  E.  they  bear 
up  towards  them  till  within  the  diftance  of 
about  a  league,  to  avoid  falling  off  to  the 
S.W.  on  the  ifland  Cat-ache-,  after  which  they 
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fleer  S.E.  or  E.S.E.  af  about  a  league,  or 
fomewhat  more  diflance  from  the  fhore. 
Carache  The  ifland  Charache  is  feen  from  the  three 
points  aforefaid.  Almoft  in  the  midfl  of 
the  channel,  between  the  continent  and 
Carache,  is  a  ridge  of  rocks-,  but  the  lar¬ 
board  fide  mufl  be  kept  towards  the  con¬ 
tinent,  ftill  founding  in  fix,  feven,  eight, 
and  nine  fathom  water. 

From  the  laid  three  points,  the  courfe 
•  is  S.E.  for  feven  leagues,  to  point  Bujfy, 
which  runs  far  out  into  the  fea.  From  point 
Bujjy  to  that  of  Guyambeau  E.S.E.  in  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  fathom,  with  good  an¬ 
choring  every  where.  This  point  of  Guyam¬ 
beau  is  not  fo  foul  as  that  of  Bujfy. 

The  tides  in  thefe  parts  run  nine  hours, 
at  two  leagues  diflance  from  the  land,  and 
are  to  be  nicely  obferved ;  but  efpecially 
that  which  comes  out  of  a  fmall  river  near 
Buffy  point,  there  being  three  little  low 
iflands  at  the  mouth  of  it,  where  fome  {hips 
have  run  a-ground,  notwithflanding  there 
is  eighteen  fathom  water  in  fome  places,  at 
a  fmall  diflance  from  them. 

From  Guyambeau  point  is  feen  that  of 
St.  Martin ,  lying  eight  leagues  to  the  eaft- 
ward;  as  alfo  the  ifland  Carache,  with  that 
call’d  the  little  Papagay,  reckoned  one  of 
the  Bijfos.  There  is  no  coming  within  a 
league  of  the  Papagay  ifland,  by  reafon  of 
a  bank  of  fand  near  it,  and  firetching  out 
eaft  and  weft.  St.  Marlin's,  point  is  alfo 
very  foul,  for  a  league  out  at  fea.  At  a 
league  diflance  from  point  St.  Martin ,  may 
be  feen  an  ifland  once  as  big  as  that  call’d 
Ifland  das  Papagay,  known  by  the  name  of  Ilha  das 
Galinhas.  Galinhas ,  or  the  ifland  of  hens,  lying  near 
the  main  land  of  Bijjos.  The  courfe  from 
St.  Martin's,  point  to  that  ifland  is  N.E. 
the  name  was  given  it  by  the  Portuguefe 
from  the  vafl  multitude  of  Pintado  hens 
there  is  on  it. 

There  is  a  pafiage  between  this  ifland 
and  the  continent,  but  not  fafe,  becaufe 
vefifels  may  be  drove  afliore  by  the  ftrong 
tides;  and  therefore  it  is  better  to  pafs  be¬ 
tween  the  ifland  Das  Galinhas  and  that  of 
the  forcerers,  bearing  S.  E.  from  the  road  of 
the  town  of  Bijjos,  and  fo  come  to  an  an¬ 
chor  at  Bijfos  in  feven  fathom  water. 

Sorcerers  This  ifland  of  Sorcerers  is  all  over  wood- 
ifland.  ec^  anc]  app0intecp  by  the  natives  for  a 
great  facrifice,  which  the  king  of  the  Bijjos 
performs  there  in  perfon  every  two  years. 
Any  fhip  may  fafely  ride  at  anchor  near  it. 

The  iflanders  of  Carache  and  Cafegu  are 
a  treacherous,  and  confequently  a  jealous 
people,  perpetually  at  war  with  their  neigh¬ 
bours.  Their  king  is  one  of  the  tailed  men 
that  can  be  feen. 

The  iflands  between  Carache  and  Cafegu 
are  inhabited;  but  thofe  of  Papagay  and 
Sarques  are  not,  but  all  over  wooded. 
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The  ifland  Cafegu  is  about  fix  leagues  in  Barbov. 
compafs;  on  the  fouth-fide  of  it  is  a 
venient  watering-place,  and  the  water  is 
frefli  and  good.  The  natives  of  it,  tho’ 
not  fo  bold  as  the  other  iflanders,  yet  for 
profit  make  incurfions  into  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  countries,  to  take  Haves,  whom  they 
fell  to  the  Europeans. 

The  great  Fetiche's,  tree  is  in  the  midfl  of  Strange 
the  ifland,  being  an  ever-green,  from  whole tree- 
leaves  they  fry  water  is  continually  drop¬ 
ping,  as  has  been  Jong  reported  of  fuch 
another  tree  in  the  ifland  Ferro ,  one  of 
the  Canaries ;  but  this  lafl  has  been  dif- 
proved  by  all  perfons  who  have  been  on 
thofe  iflands.  The  Blacks  adorn  this  tree 
with  abundance  of  polifh’d  horns;  and  it 
is  a  high  crime  for  any  man  to  do  the 
leafl  hurt  to  it.  The  petty  king  of  the 
ifland  keeps  fome  elephants  for  his  pleafure, 
in  a  park  made  to  that  end. 

Having  diredled  the  courfe  to  the  Bijfos , 

I  will  now  add  the  courfe  to  depart  thence 
with  the  fame  fafety,  when  bound  for  the 
IVeft- Indies,  or  for  Europe. 

This  mud  be  done  by  tiding  it,  for  at  every  Courfe 
turn  of  the  tide,  the  fhip  is  to  come  to  an  from  the 
anchor;  one  tide  carrying  her  from  the  E^os* 
road  of  Bijfos  to  St.  Martin's,  point;  an¬ 
other  from  thence  to  point  Guyambeau ;  a 
third  from  this  to  that  of  Bujjy,  and  a  fourth 
from  Bujfy  to  the  three  iflands,  or  three 
points.  The  tide  fets  N.  W.  and  S.  E.  and 
fpecial  care  mufl;  be  taken  to  give  each  cape, 
point,  or  bank,  a  fufficient  berth. 

When  you  have  brought  the  three  points 
to  bear  N.  E.  or  N.  E.  by  E.  then  fleer 
away  W.  N.  W.  boldly,  by  which  means 
you  will  clear  the  banks  of  Carache ,  tho’ 
they  run  eighteen  or  twenty  leagues  out 
to  fea,  keeping  in  feven,  eight,  and  nine 
fathom  water,  till  you  come  into  fifteen. 

If  you  defign  for  the  IVeJl- Indies,  fhape 
your  courfe  due  weft,  as  foon  as  you  lofe 
fight  of  Carache ;  but  if  you  are  bound 
for  Europe,  fleer  W.  N.  W. 

The  tides  out  at  fea,  fomewhat  diftant 
from  thefe  iflands,  fet  S.  W.  At  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  May,  when  the  fun  is  there  in 
the  Zenith,  the  wind  being  generally  at 
north,  you  may  fleer  W.  N.  W. 

Rio  Grande,  generally  believ’d  by  all  Rio 
travellers  to  be  one  of  the  fix  known  bran-  grande, 
ches  which  convey  the  Niger  into  the  Atlan- 
tick  ocean,  and  the  mod  foutherly  of  them, 
is  fo  little  frequented  by  Europeans ,  except 
fome  few  Portuguefes ,  that  there  can  be 
no  particular  and  exadl  defeription  of  it 
given.  All  we  know  in  general  is,  that 
the  mouth  is  very  wide,  and  reaches  far  up 
into  the  country.  The  main  reafon  why 
fo  little  known  to  fea-faring  people,  is  its 
being  inhabited  on  both  fides  by  wild,  fa- 
vage  Blacks ,  little  acquainted  with  trade, 
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Ba*bot.  who  have  often  infulted  fuch  as  have  been 
forced  to  put  in  there,  either  for  want  of 
provifions,  or  fome  other  accident.  Befides, 
the  tide  runs  out  extremely  rapid,  and  the 
entrance  is  much  incumber’d  with  fands 
and  Shoals;  and  there  is  reafon  to  believe 
that  fome  (hips  have  perifh’d  there,  and 
others  been  affaulted  by  the  natives,  who 
wear  long  collars  of  old  ropes  about  their 
necks,  which  it  is  likely  they  have  had 
from  fuch  veffels  as  have  been  cad  away, 
or  they  have  plunder’d. 

Fermofa  Some  few  leagues  from  the  Shore,  to 
ifland.  the  fouthward  of  this  river’s  mouth,  is  a 
very  fine  flat  ifland,  about  ten  leagues  in 
compafs  ;  and  therefore  call’d  Fermofa ,  that 
is,  beautiful;  abounding  in  rice,  but  diffi¬ 
cult  of  accefs,  by  reafon  of  the  fea’s  break¬ 
ing  on  its  drand,  to  the  wedward:  the 
ead-fide  faces  ieveral  fmall  iflands,  which 
are  near  it,  and  the  continent  oppofite  to 
them.  It  is  a  proper  place  to  be  fupply’d 
with  rice,  bullocks,  poultry,  water  and 
fewel;  but  the  inhabitants  are  very  rude 
to  drangers,  fo  that  there  is  no  venturing 
affiore,  as  I  have  been  informed  by  fome 
French  men  of  my  acquaintance,  who  have 
been  there  of  late,  in  much  want  of  pro¬ 
vifions,  when  the  iflanders  attack’d  their 
boat,  and  took  two  of  their  men,  cading 
lots  to  decide  whofe  flaves  they  ffiould  be: 
but  the  mader  of  the  veflel  at  length  pre¬ 
vail’d  with  the  king,  who  feem’d  to  be 
fomewhat  more  civiliz’d  than  the  red  of  the 
Blacks ,  to  have  them  redor’d,  after  fending 
fome  goods  for  their  ranfom. 

Way  of  •  Their  way  of  cading  lots,  upon  this  oc- 
eaihng  cafion,  is  fomewhat  remarkable;  they  put 
lots'  into  a  gourd,  or  cup,  as  many  fmall  bits  of 
cloth,  of  ieveral  colours,  as  there  are  Blacks, 
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every  one  of  them  chufing  his  colour.  Thefe 
they  drake,  and  mix  very  well;  and  then 
one  appointed  for  the  purpoie  draws  the 
faid  lots,  by  which  it  is  decided  to  whom 
the  flave  flrall  belong.  This  done,  they 
perform  a  ceremony  on  the  flave,  thus:^ 
they  take  a  hen,  or  pullet,  and  cut  oft 
the  head  and  both  wings,  which  they  tie 
about  his  neck,  and  hang  the  maim’d  body 
of  the  hen  over  him,  in  fuch  manner,  that 
the  blood  may  drop  down  on  his  head  and 
feet,  by  which  ceremony  they  pretend  to 
conditute  him  a  flave  to  the  perfon  on 
whom  the  lot  fell. 

Thefe  iflanders  go  almod  naked,  wear-  The  iflan- 
ing  only  a  fquare  piece  of  black  Spanijh  lea-  deis- 
ther,  hanging  by  a  thong  or  rope  about 
their  waid,  to  cover  their  privy  parts;  as 
alfo  a  little  cap,  or  head-band,  of  the  fame 
leather,  which  ’tis  fuppofed  they  know  how 
to  drefs  after  the  Spanijh  way,  or  elfe  it 
is  fold  them  by  the  Portuguefes  trading  to 
Rio  Grande.  They  have  no  other  weapons 
but  bows  and  arrows,  and  long  javelins, 
and  are  covetous  of  brandy,  iron  bars,  knives, 
mufkets,  powder  and  ball;  all  which  they 
get  from  the  Europeans ,  conftantly  trading 
at  the  Bifjos,  where  they  have  refidences. 

Hence  it  is  they  are  fo  apt  to  affault  drangers, 
who  chance  to  come  to  their  ifland ;  becaufe 
when  they  have  got  and  made  any  of  them 
flaves,  they  at  one  time  or  other  carry  them 
to  the  Bijfos ,  and  there  get  fuch  European 
goods  as  they  like  for  their  ranfom.  Thefe 
fay,  that  the  Blacks  inhabiting  on  the  other 
fide  of  Rio  Grande ,  are  more  wild  and  cruel 
to  drangers  than  themfelves;  for  they  will 
Icarce  releafe  a  white  man  upon  any  condi¬ 
tion  whatfoever,  but  will  fooner  or  later 
murder,  and  perhaps  devour  them. 
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Of  the  rivers  Niger  and  Nile,  the  ancient  and  modern  accounts  of  them  and 
their  Jburces.  The  gold  trade ,  and  elephants  teeth. 


IT  will  not,  I  believe,  be  unacceptable 
to  the  reader,  in  this  place,  to  give 
fome  account  of  the  fource  of  the  rivers 
Nile  and  Niger,  erroneously  taken  for  the 
fame,  and  lb  little  known  in  former  ages: 
for  notwithdanding  all  the  induftry^  ufed 
to  difeover  the  Springs  of  Nile,  whatfoever 
the  ancients  writ  concerning  it,  was  either 
abfolutely  falfe,  or  uncertain. 

Sefoftris  and  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  kings 
of  /Egypt ,  Cambyfes ,  Alexander  the  great, 
Julius  Ccefar,  Nero,  and  many  other  mo- 
narchs  ("pared  neither  cod,  nor  labour,  to 
difeover  the  courfe  of  the  Nile,  without  any 
fuccefs.  Thefe  latter  ages  have  difeover’d 
that  Secret;  and  F.  Pais  informs  us,  that 
he  found  and  obferved  it,  in  the  prefence 


of  the  emperor  of  Ambijfinia,  on  the  2  id  of 
April  in  the  year  1618;  but  I  will  fird 
fpeak  of  the  Niger. 

The  Niger 

IS  the  mod  confiderable  river  through-  Different 
out  the  country  of  Nigritia  or  the  land  0P,n,0n* 
of  the  Blacks.  The  Arabs  at  this  time  call  it  a  out  1  * 
Fitted  Niger ;  and  fome  take  it  for  the  Afnaga 
of  Pliny,  pretending  that  the  river  Gamboa 
is  the  true  channel  which  conveys  it  into 
the  ocean,  and  urging,  that  the  rivers  Se¬ 
nega  and  Grande  are  only  branches  of  the 
Gamboa.  Others  will  have  Rio  Grande  to 
be  the  true  Niger,  and  all  the  others  above 
mention’d  only  branches  of  it.  However, 
mod  of  the  abled  geographers  of  this  age, 
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after  much  contefting  about  it,  agree  that 
the  Gamboa  and  Senega  are  branches  of  the 
Niger,  parting  from  it  in  Cantozi ,  or  Can- 
torfi ,  a  province  of  Nigritia.  This  river 

^rJa  runs  *n  a  body  from  the  lake  Sigefmes,  or 
of  Guar  da,  being  a  fmall  Mediterranean  fea, 
near  one  hundred  leagues  in  length  from 
eaft  to  weft,  and  about  fifty  leagues  in 
breadth,  north  and  fouth,  in  a  pyramidal 
form,  and  lying  between  the  fourth  and 
the  ninth  degrees  of  eaft  longitude  from 
the  meridian  of  London ;  between  the  king¬ 
doms  of  Agadez  on  the  north,  that  of  Guber 
on  the  fouth,  Cafjena  and  Bito  on  the  eaft, 
and  Mcizara  on  the  weft.  This  Meizara 
lies  to  the  fouthward  of  the  kingdom  of 
TotnbouAon,  or  Lombut ;  and  the  river  is 
call’d  lea,  or  Senega,  by  the  people  of  Lorn- 
but,  as  far  up  eaftward,  as  the  towns  of 
Semegda,  and  Pimby  or  Tamby,  two  towns, 
the  one  on  the  north,  the  other  on  the 
fouth-fide  of  the  laid  river :  which,  coming 
out  of  the  aforefaid  lake,  takes  a  large 
compafs  to  the  northward,  at  the  upper 
part  whereof  ftands  the  city  o NTombut,  on 
the  north-fide,  and  a  few  miles  up  the  land. 
T  he  town  of  Cabra  is  on  the  bank  of  the 
Senega,  about  fixty  leagues  eaft  from  the 
rocks,  which  make  a  fill  in  the  faid  river 
Senega,  neat*  the  towns  of  Galama ,  Goury, 
and  Boromaia,  lying  in  about  two  degrees 
of  weft  longitude  from  the  meridian  of  Lon¬ 
don,  according  to  the  moft  correct  obfer- 
vations  of  thefe  latter  times. 

the  n!  °er  The  fouice  the  NiSer  has  been  much 
e  Jger  contended  about  in  former  ages  ;  fome  pre¬ 
tending  it  was  in  a  lake,  to  the  eaftward  of 
the  delarts  of  Seu,  or  Sen.  Modern  geo¬ 
graphers  will  have  it  to  come  out  of  a  lake, 
call’d  the  Black  Lake ,  on  the  borders  of  the 
kingdoms  of  Mendra  and  Vanque ,  adjoin¬ 
ing  to  Nigritia  and  Abijfinia ;  and  affirm  it 
runs  thence  through  the  kingdoms  of  Bia- 
fara  and  Nubia  weft  ward,  to  a  place  where 
it  finks  under  ground,  and  runs  in  that 
manner  for  eighteen  or  twenty  leagues, 
after  which  it  rifes  again  to  form  the  great 
lake  of  Borneo,  on  the  frontiers  of  Guan- 

Courfe.  Zara->  Biafara,  Cajfena,  Zegzeg  and  Cano ; 
as  alfo  the  vaft  lake  of  Sigefmes ,  or  Guar  da, 
which  waters  on  the  fouth,  the  lands  of 
Mandinga,  Guber  and  Gago,  and  on  the 
north,  thofe  of  Agadez  and  Cano.  Thence 
they  fuppofe  it  runs  from  eaft  to  weft,  with¬ 
out  any  interruption,  between  the  kingdoms 
of  Melli  and  1'ombut,  to  the  place  called 
the  fall,  above  Cantozi,  where  it  divides 
into  feven  branches.  The  firft  of  them  is 
that  call’d  Rio  de  San  Joao ,  or  St.  John's, 
river,  falling  into  the  fea,  in  the  bay  of 
Arguin ,  at  a  place  named  Laffia,  near  cape 
Blanco-,  the  fecond  is  the  true  Senega  river; 
the  third  the  Gamboa ;  the  fourth  Santo  Do¬ 


mingo,  or  the  river  of  St.  Dominick ;  the  Barbot. 
fifth  Rio  Grande,  or  the  great  river,  from 
which  flows  the  Guinala ,  being  the  fixth 
mouth,  and  the  Biguba  the  feventh.  Never- 
thelefs,  fome  of  the  moft  correct  accounts 
of  this  time,  feem  to  miftruft  this  account, 
as  if  Gamboa,  Santo  Domingo,  Rio  Grande, 

Guinala  and  Biguba  rivers,  did  not  proceed 
irom  the  lea,  or  Senega  river,  which  is  the 
direct  branch,  or  part  of  the  Niger,  at  its 
coming  out  of  the  lake  Sigefmes,  or  Guar  da, 
as  has  been  laid  above.  They  obferve,  that 
at  a  place  call’d  Bajogue  Aquibaca ,  the  great 
river  Senega  divides  icfelf,  forming  a  very 
large  ftream,  called  the  black  river,  as  the 
lea  is  there  alfb  called  the  white  river;  which 
gliding  along  to  the  S.  W.  for  about  forty 
leagues,  ends  in  a  lake  call’d  the  great  lake 
in  the  country  of  Mandinga.  Nor  do  they 
fay  any  thing  more  pofuive  concerning  the 
Springs  of  Gamboa ,  Santo  Domingo,  and  the 
other  rivers  above  mentioned. 

The  Arabian  geographers  pretend,  that  Opinions 
the  Niger  is  but  a  branch  of  the  Nile  in°fk. 
■ZDgypt)  which  abfeonding  under  ground, 
rifes  again  by  the  name  of  the  Niger.  The 
Arabs  of  Numidia  call  them  both  by  the 
fame  name  of  Nile-,  but  for  diftintftion  fake, 
the  one  the  Nile  of  JEgypt,  the  other  the 
Nile  of  Nigritia.  There  are  others  of  this 
fame  opinion,  that  the  Nile  and  the  Niger 
proceed  both  from  the  fame  fource,  becaufe 
they  both  produce  the  fame  fpecies  of  ani¬ 
mals  and  monfters,  and  overflow  at  the 
fame  time;  and,  Pliny  fays,  the  antients 
were  of  this  opinion,  alledging  for  a  farther 
proof,  befides  what  has  been  faid,  that  the 
Niger,  as  well  as  the  Nile,  produces  a  fort 
of  rufhes,  made  ufe  of  by  the  Egyptians 
inftead  of  paper  to  write  on,  and  the  plant 
Papyrus. 

The  new  tranflation  of  the  Latin  hiftory 
of  AEthiopia,  written  by  Ludolphus,  illu- 
ftrates  thefe  laft  mention’d  opinions,  with  the 
difeoveries  made  in  this  prefentage,  of  which 
he  fpeaks  to  this  effedl. 

The  Nile,  fays  he,  proceeds  from  two  Source  of 
deep  round  fprings,  or  fountains,  in  the NlIe- 
plain  call’d  Secut,  on  the  top  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  Engla,  in  a  province  of  the  kingdom  of 
Gojam,  call’d  Sabala ,  or  Sahala ,  of  the  em¬ 
pire  of  Abijfinia,  in  twelve  degrees  of  north 
latitude,  and  fixty  of  eaft  longitude.  The 
inhabitants  of  that  country  are  call’d  Agaus , 
and  are  fchifmaticks;  the  place  where  the 
Nile  lprings,  bears  the  name  of  Agaos,  adds 
Kircher. 

Thefe  two  fountains  overflowing,  form  a 
rivulet,  running  firft  towards  the  eaft,  and 
then  fouthward,  whence  it  winds  again  to  the 
northward,  through  feveral  lakes,  rolling 
along  the  right  oil  Abijfinia,  its  native  coun¬ 
try;  where  it  is  call’d  Abanni,  Abani ,  or 

Abavi, 
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Barbot.  Aim,  that  is,  the  father  of  the  waters,  tra- 
verfing  the  kingdom  of  Senor ,  and  at  a  , 
coming  into  the  land  of  Dengula ,  at  the 
foot  of  a  mountain  divides  itfelf  into  two 
branches,  whereof  that  on  the  left  takes  the 
name  of  Niger-,  and  having  turn’d  again  to 
the  fouthward,  runs  clear  away  weft  into 
Nigritia ,  and  fo  through  it  to  the  ocean 
near  Elwah.  The  other  branch  on  the  right, 
which  carries  the  greater  quantity  of  water, 
continues  itscourfe  through  Nubia ,  towards 
the  north,  and  fo  through  Mgypt,  which 
is  fertiliz’d  by  its  overflowing  into  the  Medi¬ 
terranean.  . 

Ludolfus  endeavours  to  back  this  afler- 
tion,  by  the  natural  properties  of  the  waters 
of  the  Niger ,  and  of  the  Nile ,  which  yearly 
overflow  at  the  fame  time  in  “June  and  July, 
by  realon  of  the  violent  rains  then  falling 
in  the  province  of  Gojam,  where  the  fprings 
are,  as  has  been  faid.  However,  all  thele 
are  no  better  than  chimaeras  of  Ludolfus , 
who  never  was  himfelf  near  A Ethiopia ,  and 
took  moft  of  his  notions  from  one  Gregory , 
a  native  of  that  country,  who  knew  little 
or  nothing  of  geography,  and  could  give 
but  very  imperfect  accounts  of  things;  and 
tho’  he  often  quotes  F.  Baltafar  Tellez,  who 
collected  all  the  relations  of  the  learned 
Jefuits ,  who  travell’d  throughout  AbiJJinia, 
and  obferv’d  all  things  of  note,  like  judi¬ 
cious  travellers,  and  every  way  qualify 
yet  he  rather  chufes  to  rely  upon  the  im¬ 
perfect  and  uncertain  tales  of  a  perfon  no 
way  fit  to  make  thofe  obfervations,  than  on 
the  others,  who  had  the  proper  talent,  and 
made  it  their  bufinefs  to  difcover  the  fource 
and  courfe  of  the  Nile.  I  fhall  here  infert 
what  thofe  jefuits,  who  were  eye-witnefles 
of  what  they  deliver,  fay  of  the  Nile. 

The  Nile. 

Source  of  a  Lmoft  in  the  midft  of  the  kindom  of 

the  Nile.  Gojam,  in  Abijfinia ,  and  in  twelve  de¬ 

grees  latitude,  is  a  country  they  call  Saca- 
hala,  inhabited  by  a  people  known  by  the 
name  of  Agaus ,  moft  of  them  heathens, 
and  fome  who  at  prefent  only  retain  the 
name  of  chriftians.  This  country  is  moun¬ 
tainous,  as  are  moft  parts  of  ^Ethiopia. 
Among  thefe  mountains  is  a  fpot  of  plain, 
not  very  level,  about  a  mile  in  extent,  and 
in  the  midft  of  it,  about  a  ftone’s  throw 
over.  This  lake  is  full  of  a  fort  of  little 
trees,  whole  roots  are  fo  interwoven,  that 
walking  on  them  in  the  fummer,  men  come 
to  two  fprings,  almofta  ftone’s  throw  afun- 
der,  where  the  water  is  clear  and  very  deep ; 
and  from  them  the  water  gufhes  out  two 
leveral  ways  into  the  lake,  whence  it  runs 
under  ground,  yet  fo  as  its  courfe  may  be 
difcern’d  by  the  green  grafs,  gliding  firft 
to  the  eaftward  about  a  mufket-fhot,  and 
then  turns  towards  the  north.  About  half 
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a  league  from  the  fource,  the  water  begins 
to  appear  upon  the  land  in  fuch  quantity, 
as  makes  a  confiderable  ftream,  and  then 
prefen tly  is  join’d  by  others;  and  having 
run  about  fifteen  leagues,  including  all  its 
windings,  receives  a  river  greater  than  itfelf 
call’d  Gema ,  which  there  lofes  its  name, 
and  a  little  farther  two  others,  call’d  Kelly 
and  Branty ;  and  clofe  by,  is  the  firft  hill, 
or  cataraft.  Thence  it  flows  almoft  eaft, 
and  at  about  twenty  leagues  in  a  ftrait  line 
from  its  fource,  crofles  the  great  lake  of 
Dambea ,  without  ever  mixing  their  waters. 

Running  hence,  it  almoft  indoles  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Dambea ,  like  a  fnake  turn’d  round, 
and  not  clofing,  or  rather  like  a  horfe-lhoe. 

Many  great  rivers  fall  into  it,  as  the  Ga- 
mara,  the  Abea ,  the  Bayxo ,  the  Anquer , 
and  others.  As  foon  as  the  Nile  is  out  of 
the  lake  of  Dambea ,  above  mention’d,  its 
ftream  runs  almoft  diredly  fouth-eaft,  paf- 
fing  by  the  kingdoms  of  Begameder ,  Alma- 
hara  and  Oleca,  then  turns  toward  the  fouth, 
and  again  winds  to  the  weft,  north-weft, 
and  north,  piercing  into  the  countries 
of  the  Gangas  and  Cafres ,  thofe  of  Fof- 
calo,  the  Ballous  and  the  Funclos ,  being 
the  fame  as  Nubia ,  and  fo  glides  on  to 
Abgypt. 

Here  is  in  a  few  words  the  exa£t  ac¬ 
count  of  thofe  perlons,  who  actually  fur- 
vey’d  the  Nile ,  and  who  confute  the  miftakes 
of  others  that  had  writ  only  upon  hearlay, 
without  any  mention  of  a  branch  running 
from  it  to  the  weft  ward;  nay,  fo  far  from 
it,  that  thefe  perfons,  writing  upon  the 
fpot,  do  pofitively  affirm  there  is  no  fuch 
river  as  the  Niger  any  where  near  Ethiopia , 
much  lefs  flowing  from  the  Nile,  which 
they  fhow  by  their  map  and  defcription 
runs  intire  into  JEgypt.  Thus  we  fee  all 
the  notions  of  Ludolfus  are  frivolous,  and 
therefore  we  fhall  leave  him  to  feelc  for  the 
fource  of  the  jVhfcupon  better  authority. 

The  moft  correct  obfervations  of  our  True 
times  place  the  fprings  of  the  Niger  in  the,’ource 
kingdom  of  Medra ,  near  a  town  call’d  the  'n igcr-^ 
Median,  {landing  on  the  faid  river,  in  twenty-  s  * 

three  degrees  of  eaft  longitude,  from  the 
meridian  of  London,  and  in  nine  degrees  of 
north  latitude.  The  river  there  comes 
down  from  fome  mountains,  about  forty 
leagues  to  the  eaftward  of  Median,  and  faid 
to  abound  in  emeralds.  They  inform  us, 
the  Niger  runs  from  Median  weftward,  by 
the  name  of  Gambaru  or  Camodeou,  from 
its  firft  rife  to  the  lake  of  Bornou,  in  the 
kingdom  of  the  fame  name;  and  at  its 
coming  out  of  that  lake,  takes  the  name 
of  Niger ;  the  city  Bornou,  the  only  one  in 
that  kingdom,  {landing  on  the  banks  of 
it,  about  twenty  leagues  weft  to  the  lake. 

Holding  on  its  courfe  from  thence  weft- 
ward  through  the  kingdoms  of  Zanfara,  or 
2  Pharan , 
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Pharan  and  Ovangara ,  a  country  on  the 
fouth-fide  of  it,  abounding  in  gold,  fena, 
and  (laves-,  it  again  ftagnates  in  the  great 
lake  of  Sigefmes ,  or  Guard la,  in  eight#  de¬ 
grees,  thirty  minutes  longitude,  from  the 
meridian  of  London ,  between  the  two  towns 
of  Ghana ,  built  on  either  fide  of  it,  near 
the  lake,  and  in  twelve  degrees,  thirty 
minutes  of  north  latitude.  Having  thus  run 
through  the  lake,  which,  as  has  been  be¬ 
fore  obferv’d,  is  near  one  hundred  leagues 
in  length  from  eaff  to  weft,  it  continues 
its  courle  to  the  weftward,  by  the  name  of 
lea ,  or  Senega ,  as.  above. 

It  would  not  have  been  improper  in  this 
place,,  to  have  given  an  account  of  the 
manner  how  gold  is  taken  out  of  the  rivers 
or  mines,  fince  the  Niger  affords  fo  much 
of  that  precious  metal,  and  there  are  fo 
many  mines  in  the  feveral  countries  it  runs 
through-,  but  that  I  referve  it  till  I  come 
to  treat  of  that  part  of  Guinea ,  call’d  the 
Gold  Coaft.  I  fhall  therefore  at  prefen t  only 
fay  in  general,  that  the  gold  is  either  dug 
out  of  the  earth  in  many  parts  of  this  coun¬ 
try  which  produce  it,  or  elfe  wafh’d  down 
by  the  prodigious  heavy  rains  which  fall, 
for  three  months,  with  little  or  no  inter- 
miffion,  on  the  vaft  hill  and  mountains  of 
Nigritia ,  on  both  Tides  of  the  Niger ,  where 
the  exceflive  heat  of  the  fun  produces  great 
plenty  of  gold.  The  fmalleft  of  it,  call’d 
gold-duft,  is  carry’d  down  by  the  floods 
into  the  Niger ,  and  there  taken  out  of  the 
channel  among  the  find. 

A  Portuguefe ,  who  had  been  a  (lave 
eighteen  years  among  the  Moors  inhabiting 
a  country  near  that  river,  has  aflur’d  me, 
that  gold  is  fo  common  there,  as  to  be  put 
to  the  meaneft  ufes,  and  not  fo  much  va¬ 
lued  as  iron,  weight  for  weight.  This  makes 
good  what  Sir  Thomas  More  lays  in  his 
Utopia ,  that  iron  is  preferable  to  gold,  as 
more  proper  for  all  ufes,  ut  fine  quo,  non 
magis  quam  fine  igne ,  atque  aqua,  vivere  mor- 
tales  queant. 

Gold  About  two  hundred  years  ago,  the  fa- 

trade.  mous  place  for  the  gold  trade  was  cape 
Verde ,  and  the  adjacent  parts;  it  being 
brought  down  thither  by  the  Moors  from 
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the  cotihtries  on  the  fouth  of  ’the  Niger,  Kar  a.,  rl 
Mandinga,  &c.  to  trade  with  the  fiv.rc- 
■peons:  but  ever  fince  the  Porluguefts  fettled 
their  chief  place  of  trade  at  Mina  in  South- 
Guinea,  the  current  is  diverted  that  way, 
it  being  more  convenient  for  the  Moors  to 
carry  it  towards  the  Gold  Coaft,  as  they  have 
ever  fince  continu’d  to  do,  notwithstanding 
all  the  endeavours  ufed  by  the  French  at 
Senega  to  bring  it  back  that  way  as  it 
was  before,  believing  it  would  five  them 
much  trouble  and  charge;  Cabo  Verde  be¬ 
ing  fo  much  nearer  to  France  than  the  Gold 
Coaft. 

1  o  conclude  with  the  defeription  of  the 
Niger :  It  is  reported  of  the  countries  bor¬ 
dering  on  that  river,  that  they  breed  an 
incredible  number  of  elephants,  as  do  Abif- 
fiinia,  Monomotapa  and  Zanguebar ,  where 
thofe  creatures  range  about  in  mighty  herds, 
doing  much  mifehief  to  the  woods  and 
plantations;  but  fupply  them  with  fuch 
quantities  of  teeth,  that  they  fence  and  pa- 
lifade  their  towns  and  villages  with  them,  as 
the  Portuguefe  flave  above-mentioned  has  af¬ 
firmed;  befides  the  confiderable  numbers  of 
them  the  Blacks  carry  down  to  the  fea- 
coafts  of  Nigritia  and  South-Guinea,  to  traf- 
fick  with  the  Europeans -,  but  moftly  at  the 
firft  of  thofe  places,  for  ivory  grows  daily 
fcarcer  in  South-Guinea. 

The  elephants  teeth  are  meft  of  them  Elephants 
pick’d  up  in  the  woods  and  forefts,  where  teeth, 
thofe  creatures  ufually  keep;  but  many  of 
them  are  alio  kill’d  by  the  Moors  and 
Blacks ,  for  the  fake  of  their  teeth.  How¬ 
ever,  the  elephants  either  caft  their  teeth, 
as  flags  do  their  horns,  or  elfe  they  are 
found  after  they  are  dead,  and  their  bodies 
con  fumed. 

I  have  met  with  a  perfon  of  learning, 
who  thinks  it  a  vulgar  error  to  call  them 
teeth ;  fince  it  is  beyond  diipute,  that  they 
grow  out  from  the  fkull  of  the  beaft,  and 
not  from  the  jaws,  and  that  only  the 
males  have  them,  which  do  not  ferve  to 
eat  with;  and  therefore  he  thinks  it  would 
be  proper  to  call  them  elephants  horns, 
or  weapons. 


C  H  A  P.  XII. 

T’he  reft  of  the  coaft,  as  far  as  Sierra1  Leona;  Rio  das  Pedras,  and  others,  file 

ifands  Dos  Idolos,  &c. 
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Coaft  only  T  Left  the  defeription  of  the  coaft  of  Ni-  of  it;  being  frequented  by  none  but  the 
frequented  -B  grit i a  at  Rio  Grande  and  Biguba.  The  Portuguefies  of  Cacheo ,  and  other  adjacent 
by  Por-  tract  "of  land  between  this  river  and  that  colonies  of  that  nation  in  Nigritia,  driving 
tugnefes.  of  Sierra  Leona ,  in  ancient  geography  the.  a  coafting  trade  thither  in  {loops  and  barks, 
Sophucrfi  JEihiopes,  affords  little  to  be  laid  commencing  at  Ofnalus,  fouth  of  Rio  Grande. 
•  185.  Vol,  V,  B  b  Thetjce 
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Bareot. Thence  they  proceed  to  Corva  de  Gafpar 
Lopez  \  Rio  de  Nunho  Trijiao ;  1 Terra  de 
Benar  *,  which  is  a  large  bay,  Cabo  Verga , 

Os  tres  Morros ,  /v/o  das  Pedras ,  de  Car- 

pote ,  at  the  entrance  into  which  tv/o  rivers, 

.  there  are  fume  iflands,  and  the  two  rivers 
meet  at  lea,  being  before  feparated  only 
by  a  cape,  Rio  de  Caduche ,  Pougama  and 
Rio  Caluma.  Thele  three  laft  lole  them- 
felves  in  a  large  bay,  W.  S.  W.  from  which 
off  at  lea  lie  the  lour  iflands  called  Idolos , 
Pont  a  de  Caoco ,  Moia  de  Tazao,  Arafa , 
Rio  Primeiro',  thele  four  alfo  falling  into 
one  bay,  and  ferving  for  a  good  land-mark, 
coming  from  the  N.  W.  a  long  narrow 
ifland,  lying  with  the  coaft,  from  Mata  de 
Tazao,  .to  the  north  point  of  this  bay  of 
Barra  de  Bacre.  Next  follows  Barra  de 
Coin ,  oppofite  to  which  alfo  is  a  long  nar¬ 
row  ifland  oft* at  lea;  Rio  de  Cafes  or  Cafces , 
with  another  river  to  the  fouth-eaft,  with¬ 
out  a  name,  both  of  them  running  out 
into  a  deep  bay;  on  the  fouth  point  ol 
which  lies  the  ifland  Dos  Papagayos ,  or  of 
parrots;  and  farther  again  to  the  louth- 
ward,  cape  Paulou ,  which  is  the  northern 
head  of  the  bay  ol  Sierra  Leona ,  and  the 
fartheft  extent  fouthward  of  the  coaft  of 
Nigritia. 

The  lea-coaft  from  cap z  Verga,  by  the  an¬ 
cients  called  CatharumPromontorium ,  to  Sier¬ 
ra  Leona ,  lies  S.  E.  by  E.  lomewhat  incli¬ 
ning  to  the  eaft  as  far  as  cape  Tagrin ,  which 
is  in  eight  degrees  thirty-fix  minutes  ol 
north  latitude,  cut  by  feveral  rivers  which 
fall  into  the  ocean ;  the  banks  whereof  are 
very  agreeably  fhaded  with  orange  and 
lemon-trees,  befides  being  befet  with  vil¬ 
lages  and  hamlets,  all  which  renders  the 
profpedt  very  delightful.  Molt  ol  the  ri¬ 
vers  are  alfo  deep  and  navigable,  but  their 
ilreams  very  rapid.  The  inland  country  is 
very  mountainous. 

Rio  das  Rio  das  Pedras ,  to  the  fouthward  of  cape 

I'edras.  Verga,  glides  down  from  a  great  way  up  the 
country,  dividecjUinto  feveral  branches,  form¬ 
ing  divers  iflands  in  this  land,  which  the  na¬ 
tives  call  Ragakais ,  where  the  Porluguefes 
have  a  colony,  fecured  by  a  little  fort,  cal¬ 
led  St.  Philip. 

Rio  das  Cafas  or  Cafpar,  and  Rio  Tomba- 
fine ,  this  the  leaft  ol  the  two,  flow  from  the 
mountains  ol  Machamala ,  which  may  be 
ealily  leen  in  clear  weather,  at  fome  leagues 
diftance  from  the  coaft,  in  failing  by,  hand¬ 
ing  to  the  fouthward  from  cape  Lcdo  or  Ta- 
gnn. 

It  is  reported,  that  on  or  about  thefe 
mountains,  Hands  a  high  rock  of  line  cryftal 
ol  a  pyramidal  form,  but  conflfting  of  le- 
veral  pyramids  one  above  another,  none 
ol  them  touching  the  ground ;  which  if 
lightly  touched,  do  give  a  mighty  found. 


This  is  fome  notion  of  thofe  ignorant  cre¬ 
dulous  people,  fcarce  worth  mentioning  any 
otherwife,  than  as  it  (how's  what  fome  men 
will  believe. 

The  four  iflands,  by  the  Portuguefes  cal- Iflandsdo5 
led  lihas  dos  Idolos ,  that  is,  of  idols,  from  idolos. 
the  many  they  found  on  them,  by  the 
natives  Veu  uf  vitay ,  and  by  others  ‘Ta¬ 
mara,  are  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  the 
continent,  near  cape  Camnekon ,  or  Sagres. 

They  are  fcarce  to  be  difeern’d  from  the 
oppofite  continent  at  N.  E.  by  E;  but  at 
N.  N.  E.  they  feem  to  be  at  a  good  diftance, 
and  all  over  wooded.  They  afford  plenty 
of  feveral  forts  of  proviflons,  and  very  good 
tobacco,  which  the  Portuguefes  fetch  in  ex¬ 
change  for  brandy  and  lalt;  both  which 
commodities  are  highly  valu’d  by  the 
iflanders,  who  furnifh  for  them,  befides  pro- 
vifions,  large  elephants  teeth  and  gold- 
duft.  The  natives  are  crafty,  deceitful 
dealers,  and  will  not  fuffer  any  Dutch  to 
land  on  their  iflands,  ever  fince  that  nation 
formerly  kidnapp’d,  or  ftole  away  fome  of 
their  people. 

The  largeft  of  thefe  iflands  lies  exadtiy 
in  nine  degrees  forty  minutes  of  north 
latitude,  and  is  higher  than  any  of  the 
others;  we  fail’d  by  them  at  about  five  Eng- 
lip  miles  diftance,  for  cape  Tagrin,  found¬ 
ing  all  the  way,  and  ftruck  fourteen,  fifteen, 
and  twenty  fathom,  uneven  ground  and 
ouzy,  mix’d  with  fmall  fhells. 

From  the  iflands  Dos  Idolos  to  the  afore- 
faid  cape  Tagrin,  the  courle  is  moftly  fouth, 
a  fmall  matter  inclining  to  eaft. 

There  is  a  tradition,  that  this  tract  of 
land  from  cape  Verga  to  the  north-fide  of 
Sierra  Leona  river,  which  is  the  utmoft  ex¬ 
tent  of  Nigritia  to  the  fouthward,  was  for¬ 
merly  fubjedt  to  a  king  called  Fatima ,  re- 
fiding  up  the  inland,  and  ruling  over  fe¬ 
veral  petty  kings  his  vaflals  and  tribu¬ 
taries;  among  whom  were  Temfila,  Teem - 
ferta  and  one  Don  Miguel,  converted  to 
Chriftianity,  and  baptized  by  a  Portuguefe 
jefuit  miffioner,  called  Baneira,  about  the 
year  1607. 

The  tide  at  fea  from  cape  Verde  to 
that  of  Tagrin ,  along  the  coaft  of  Nigri¬ 
tia,  lets  N.  W.  and  S.  E.  as  in  the  Bntifh 
channel. 

What  I  am  to  fpeak  of  in  the  next  place, 
relates  to  the  kingdom  of  Sierra  Leona , 
where  Guinea ,  properly  fo  called,  com¬ 
mences  fome  leagues  to  the  northward  of 
that  river;  and  the  name  of  the  ocean  is 
chang’d  from  that  of  Atlantick  into  that 
of  AEt biopick,  about  cape  Tagrin ,  accor¬ 
ding  to  the  exacted  modern  geographers; 
which  laft  name  it  retains  as  far  as  cape 
Negro ,  in  fixteen  degrees  of  fouth  lati¬ 
tude. 


What 
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Chap.  11. 


What  I  fhall  lay  of  the  product  of  the 
land,  manners  of  the  natives  and  religion 
profefs’d  in  the  country  of  Sierra  Leona , 
may  be  applied  in  all  thofe  particulars  to 
the  territories  and  inhabitants  of  that  part 


of  Nigritia,  or  North-Guinea. 
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of  Nigntia  lying  betwixt  cape  VergaznA  the  Barbot. 
river  Mitomba ,  or  of  Sierra  Leona ,  which 
lhall  conclude  this  book  of  the  coafts  of 
North-Guinea. 


The  END  of  the  Firfi  Book 
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OF  THE 


Coafts  of  South-Guinea , 


O  R 


GUINEA,  properly  fo  called ; 

»  rr  ft  "*  *  ’  <-  *'■  f\  \ t\  i-\  y\  p 

Commencing  "at Sierra  Leona  river,  and  end¬ 
ing  at  Rio  de  Fernan  Vaz,  to  the  fouthward 
of  cape  Lope  Gonzalez. 

With  an  account  of  the  feveral  iflands  in  the  gulph  of  Gui¬ 
nea,  by  the  Englijh  commonly  call’d  the  Bight. 


BOOK 
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Why  fo 
call’d. 


•  c  H  A  P.  i.  . 

Defcription  of  Sierra  Leona's , the  feveral  kingdoms,  r  Mitomba  river  5  European 

factories.  The  natives,  produB ,  beafis,  birds,  fifh,  &x. 

J  t  L.;.  -  •-  ■■  » 


Si  e  r  r  a  Leon  a.  capnot  ftfifly  pretend  to  affign  the  limits  of 

^HE  kingdom  of  Sierra  'Leomfy this, Country  of  Sierra  Lma,  as  being  alto- 
'  whether  it  be  taken  for  the  vffrfe  gether  unknown  to  any  Europeans.  It  wi 
country  in  general,  or  only  fufficient  to  obferve,  that  fome  modern 

the  fouth  part  of  the  bay  or  ri-'  -geographers  extend  it  to  cape  l  erga  be.ore 
ver  of  Mitomba ,  had  this  name  given  it  by  mentioned,  northward,  making  it  to  bor- 
the  Portuguefes  and  Spaniards,  from  the  der  on  the  kingdom  ot  Melh  a  «  . 
roarino-  noife  of  wav<£  beating  in  ftormy  and  to  depend  s  if,  eaflward  to  that  of 
weather  upon  the  ftony  fhores  and  rocks,  Bitoun,  which  joins  on  the  N.  E  with  that 
running  all  the  length  of  it,  which  at  a  di-  of  Mandinga  ■  foutliward  to  that  of  the 
fiance  is  not  unlike  the  roaring  of  lions ;  or  guojas,  Carrodobou ,  Logo  and  C°nde  \ .  and 
elfe  from  the  vail  numbers  of  thofe  fierce  weft  ward  to  the  Atlantick  and  Alhiopnk 


creatures  living  on  the  high  mountains  of 
Bourre  and  Tirana,  on  the  fouth-fide  of  the 
river  :  Sierra  in  Spanijh  fignifying  a  moun¬ 
tain,  and  Leona  a  lionefs  •,  whence  fome 
call  them  the  mountains  of  the  lions. 

Its  extent.  Nothing  being  more  uncertain  than  the 
extent  and  dimenfions  of  wild  favage  coun¬ 
tries,  where  the  natives  are  ftupid,  igno¬ 
rant,  and  utter  ftrangers  to  geography  ;  I 


ocean. 

However  it  is  as  to  the  limits,  thatjnhabi- 
country  is  inhabited  by  two  diftindl  nations,  tants. 
called  the  Old-Capez  and  t  he Cumbas-Manez: 

The  fit  ft  of  them  reckoned  the  beft  and 
moil  polite  people  of  all  Nigritia  ;  the  lat¬ 
ter  daring,  reftlefs,  rude,  and  unpoliihed, 
being  man  eaters,  as  the  word  Manez  de- 

The  Portuguefes 
at 


w 

notes  in  their  language. 
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at  Congo  and  Angola ,  reckon  thefe  to  be  of 
the  fa me  race  with  the  barbarous  Jagos  and 
Galas ,  inhabiting  the  country  E.  N.E.  from 
Congo ,  who  have  long  b^en  the  terror 
of  many  Negro  nations  in  Africa ,  having 
committed  moft  unheard-of  inhumanities 
from  the  beginning  of  the  Lift  century  to 
this  time  •,  and  all  of  them  generally  iup- 
pos’d  to  proceed  from  the  nation  of  the 
Galas  Monou ,  living  far  up  the  inland  of  the 
river  Se/lro. 

Barbarous  Thefe  two  nations  above-mention’d  have 

andcivi'  keen  cont’nua%  at  war’  l>k-e  implacable 
liz’d  Ca-  enCm'e'S  fince  firft  the  Cumbas  Manez  came 
pez.  down,  about  the  year  of  our  redemption 
1505,  from  a  very  diflant  country  up  the 
land,  and  affaulted  the  Capez ,  then  the  na¬ 
tural  ancient  inhabitants,  defigning  to  plun¬ 
der  and  deftroy  the  country,  and  carry  off 
the  natives,  to  fell  them  to  the  Portuguefes , 
then  newly  fettled  in  thofe  parts  of  Africa-, 
and  they  actually  did  feize  and  fell  great 
numbers  of  thofe  poor  people.  Then  ob- 
ferving  the  goodnefs  and  fertility  of  the 
country,  they  relblv’d  to  fettle  there  ;  and 
the  better  to  fucceed  in  their  defign,  conti¬ 
nu’d  to  carry  on  a  cruel  and  bloody  war 
with  the  civiliz’d  Capez ,  every  where  per¬ 
fecting  and  devouring  many  of  thofe  they 
took  prifoners.  The  Capez  feeing  them- 
felves  reduc’d  to  fuch  diftrefs,  took  heart, 
and  made  fuch  vigorous  oppofition,  that 
their  barbarous  enemies  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  bring  about  their  wicked  defigns. 
Thus  both  nations  flill  keep  footing  in  the 
country,  and  the  war  continues  to  this  day, 
with  the  deftruftion  of  great  numbers  on 
both  fides,  efpccially  of  the  Capez ,  many  of 
whom,  tir’d  out  with  fo  many  hardfhips  and 
fufferings,  chofe  rather  voluntarily  to  fell 
themfelves  for  (laves  to  the  Portuguefes , 
than  to  hazard  falling  fooner  or  later  into 
the  hands  of  thofe  man-eaters.  This  enmity 
continu’d  hot  among  them  in  the  year  1678, 
when  hr  ft  I  went  into  that  river,  and  faw 
the  preparations  made  by  the  Cumbas  Ma- 
nez  to  give  their  enemies  a  warm  reception, 
as  I  fliall  obferve  hereafter ;  though  I  was 
inform’d  the  war  was  not  carry’d  on  with 
fuch  inhumanity  as  formerly,  the  Cumbas 
beginning  to  grow  fomewhat  more  civiliz’d 
and  peaceable  than  their  forefathers,  by 
trading  with  the  Europeans ,  but  ftill  wild 
and  brutifh  enough. 

Both  fub-  Both  thofe  nations  are  faid  to  own  fome 
jeft  to  fort  of  fubjeftion  to  the  king  of  Quoja,  who 
Qooja.  generally  refides  near  cape  Monte ,  having 
been  formerly  fubdu’d  by  a  king  of  that 
nation,  call’d  Flanfire ,  whofe  fucceffors  ftill 
appoint  a  viceroy  over  them,  by  the  name  of 
Dondagh ,  whofe  brothers  once  refided  at 
Pimna ,  till  falling  at  variance  among  them- 
Vol.  V. 
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felves,  they  parted,  and  made  war  with  one  Barbot. 
another.  One  John  Phomas,  a  Black ,  of 
about  leventy  years  of  age,  of  whom  I  lhall 
have  occafion  to  fpeak  hereafter,  at  the  time 
of  my  coming  thither,  was  the  youngeft ; 
and  had  for  his  patrimony  the  village  Pom - 
by,  lying  four  leagues  up  the  bay,  by  the. 

French  call’d  Baye  ds  France ,  and  about  a 
league  above  the  village  Bagos ,  near  which 
there  are  feveral  large  tall  trees.  The  Eng - 
lifts  for  the  moft  part,  anchor  before  Pom- 
by ,  which  is  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  river, 
and  neareft  to  their  fettlement. 

There  are  other  geographers,  who  will  Variout 
have  the  country  and  kingdom  of  Sierra0 Pin!ons 
Leona  to  commence  at  cape  Perga  aforefaid,  ^°eu*  ^ 
and  to  extend  no  farther  fouthward  than  cape  sierra  ° 
Pagrin ,  and  reckon  it  as  part  of  the  king-  Leona, 
dom  of  Melli.  Others  again  confine  it  be¬ 
tween  the  river  Mitomba  on  the  north,  and 
that  of  Serbera  on  the  fouth,  placing  a  town 
they  call  Concho  about  the  center  of  the  in¬ 
land  country  •,  but  thefe  controverfies  are 
not  very  material. 

The  north  parts  of  this  river  Mitomba ,  Eoujm 
fi  om  the  point  of  the  bay  or  moutti  Icin^doiti-. 
weftward,  and  up  the  bank,  are  fubjedt 
to  two  petty  kings,  to  him  of  Bourre  on 
the  fouth,  and  to  him  of  Boulm  to  the 
north  ;  this  laft  in  my  time  was  call’d  An¬ 
tonio  Bombo.  The  former  commonly  re-  . 
fides  at  the  village  Bourre ,  which  confifls 
of  about  three  hundred  huts  or  cabbins, 
and  five  hundred  inhabitants,  befides  women 
and  children.  The  Portuguefe  miffionaries 
formerly  made  fome  converts  at  Boulm ,  a- 
inong  whom  was  the  king  ;  and  they  ftill 
continue  to  fend  miffionaries  thither,  from 
time  to  time.  The  word  Boulm ,  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  country,  fignifies  low-land : 
and  others  pronounce  it  Bolem  and  Bouloun , 

The  coaft,  on  the  fide  of  Boulm ,  is  low  and 
flat,  in  comparifon  of  the  oppofite  Ihore  of 
Bourre  or  Pimna  near  which  are  thofe 
famous  mountains  of  Sierra  Leona ,  being  a 
long  ridge,  and  reckon’d  the  higheft  of  either 
North  or  South  Guinea ,  except  thofe  of  Am* 
bofes  in  the  gulph  or  bight.  There  are  fo  Great 
many  caves  and  dens  about  thefe  mountains,  echo, 
that  when  a  fingle  gun  is  fired  aboard  a  fhip 
in  the  bay,  the  echo  is  fo  often  and  fo  di- 
fthxftly  repeated,  as  makes  it  found  to  per- 
fons  at  a  diftance  like  the  report  of  feveral 
guns,  the  clap  being  fo  loud  and  fmart, 
which  was  often  pleafant  to  me  to  hear ; 
whereas,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  dreadful 
in  thundering  weather,  the  echo  repeating 
each  clap  of  thunder  with  as  much  force  as 
the  reaft  infomuch  that  till  us’d  to  it,  not 
only  I,  but  all  the  company  aboard,  did 
quake  at  the  horrid  rattling  noife  breaking 
forth  from  fo  many  parts,  thunder  being 
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Barbot.  here  very  frequent,  and  extraordinary  fierce. 
Hence  the  Portuguefes  call  them  Montes  Cla- 
ros ,  that  is,  mountains  that  have  a  clear 
found  or  echo. 

Not  far  from  thefe  mountains  there  runs 
out  into  the  fea  weftward  a  hilly  point, 
much  lower  than  thofe  hills,  forming  almoft 
a  peninfula,  over  which  the  Blacks  carry  their 
canoos  on  their  fhoulders,  when  they  defign 
to  launch  out  to  fea,  becaufe  it  fives  much 
trouble  of  rowing  round  from  the  bay  thi- 
Cape  Ledo  ther.  This  point  is  call’d  Cabo  Ledo  or  Pa- 
ox  Tagrin  .grin,  and  by  others  Pagaraim ,  lying  exactly 
in  8  deg.  30  min.  of  north  latitude,  accord¬ 
ing  to  our  exadt  oblervation  *,  contrary  to  all 
the  Dutch  maps,  which  are  faulty  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  of  latitudes  all  along  the  coaft  ol  this 
part  of  Guinea ,  laying  down  all  the  coafts 
thirty  degrees  more  northerly  than  they 
Dutch  really  are.  Thefe  miftakes  ought  to  be  care- 
miilakes.  fully  obferv’d  by  Europeans  trading  along 
the  coalt  of  Nigritia ,  and  part  of  thofe  of 
Guinea  properly  fo  call’d,  accounting  every 
port,  cape  and  river,  half  a.  degree  nearer 
to  the  north  than  the  Dutch  maps  reprefen t 
it :  for  the  over-fhooting  of  any  port  or 
place  there,  is  of  great  confequence,  it  be¬ 
ing  no  cafy  matter  to  recover  the  fame  by 
plying  to  the  windward. 

I  believe  it  will  be  acceptable  to  infert 
the  following  obfervations,  which  will  be 
of  ufe  in  navigation  to  thofe  who  go  up 
the  river  of  Sierra  Leona.  The  flood  fets  in 
N.  E.  by  E.  and  E.  N.  E.  and  the  ebb  runs 
out  S.  W.  by  W.  and  W.  S.  W.  2.  At  full 
moon,  efpecially  from  September  to  Janua¬ 
ry ,  the  weather  is  very  calm  all  the  night, 
and  till  about  noon,  when  a  frefh  gale 
comes  up  at  S.  W.  S.S.W.  and  W.S.W.  which 
holds  till  about  ten  at  night,  and  then  the 
calm  fucceeds  again.  3.  Ships  may  anchor 
every  where,  both  within  and  without  the 
bay,  in  feven  or  eight  fathom  water,  red 
fandy  ground.  4.  Ships  failing  from  the 
iflands  Dos  Idolcs  are  to  fleer  S.  E.  by  S.  and 
S.S.  E.  to  avoid  the  banks  on  the  north  fide 
of  Sierra  Leona ,  and  then  fhape  their  courfe 
due  fouth,  when  they  defign  for  the  bay, 
till  they  come  to  range  with  the  breaking 
of  the  fea,  which  at  all  times  appears  to 
the  weftward  of  the  bay.  At  the  time  of 
flood,  any  fhips  may  run  along  the  break¬ 
ing,  fleering  E.  N.  E.  and  continually  found¬ 
ing  from  fix  to  fourteen  fathom,  muddy 
ground,  which  is  the  true  channel.  The 
nearer  you  come  to  the  coaft  or  fide  of 
Bourre ,  the  deeper  the  water  is ;  for  the 
higher  the  land,  the  deeper  the  fea  near  it  in 
all  places.  5.  If  you  niuft  of  neceffity  an¬ 
chor  without  the  bay,  the  fafeft  and  moft 
proper  place  is  about  three  quarters  of  a 
league  off  cape  Pagrin ,  to  be  clear  of  the 


violent  ftream  running  out  of  the  river  and 
bay,  to  the  N.  E.  upon  the  breaking  of  the 
cape  of  Boulm ,  the  rapidity  whereof  is  very 
great,  and  no  lefs  difcernible  at  low  water. 

6.  This  'method  obferv’d  in  fleering,  will 
carry  a  fliip  fafe  up  the  river,  to  anchor  be¬ 
fore  that  they  call  the  bay  of  France ,  in  fix- 
teen  or  eighteen  fathom  water,  clayifh 
ground  ;  mooring  as  clofe  to  the  fhore  as 
can  be  with  convenience,  to  fave  the  crew 
the  trouble  of  going  too  far  to  fetch  water 
and  provifions.  7.  The  flood  in  the  bay  is 
of  feven  hours,  and  the  ebb  of  five. 

The  river  of  Sierra  Leona 

RUNS  down  from  a  great  way  up  the  its  courfe 
.  inland.  A  certain  Black  would  needs  up  the 
perfuade  me,  that  the  fource  of  it  is  in  Bar-  country. 
bary,  urging,  that  he  had  traded  much  that 
way  along  the  river,  the  commodities  being 
a  fort  of  fruit  call’d  Cola ,  and  flaves,  which 
the  Barbarians  buy  of  the  Blacks  of  Sierra 
Leona.  It  is  to  be  fuppos’d,  that  by  the 
Barbarians  this  man  meant  the  Moors  and 
Arabs ,  who  trade  into  the  kingdom  of  Pom- 
but ,  which  has  commerce  with  Morocco , 
which  kingdom  has  its  gold  from  thence  ; 
the  merchants  going  to  and  from,  between 
thofe  two  nations  or  kingdoms,  with  the 
gold  of  Gago  and  Man  din ga,  where  there  are 
gold  mines.  Befides,  it  is  reafonable  to  fup- 
pofe,  that  the  river  of  Sierra  Leona  has  a 
communication  up  the  country  with  other 
rivers,  or  with  fome  branches  of  the  Niger , 
which  pafles  by  Pombut ,  and  is  there  call’d 
lea  by  the  natives.  All  this  is  not  impro¬ 
bable,  the  diftance  between  thofe  places  not 
being  very  confiderable,  and  there  being 
a  conftant  commerce  at  Pombut ,  betwixt  the 
natives  and  the  people  of  Morocco ,  Fez  and 
Barbar)\  reforting  thither  in  caravans  thro* 
the  defarts  of  Zahara ,  as  I  (hull  further  ob- 
ferve  in  the  fupplement. 

This  river  bears  the  name  of  Mi  tomb  a  or  How  hi 
Bitomba  no  farther  than  about  twenty-five  cah’d  Mi- 
or  thirty  leagues  from  the  mouth  up  thetomba' 
country;  and  though  reported  to  run  very 
fir  down  the  inland,  yet  is  no  farther  known 
to  Europeans ,  and  the  natives  can  give  no 
good  account  of  its  fource. 

On  the  fouth  fide  of  it  ftands  a  town,  ^sMago- 
call’d  As  Magoas ,  where  none  but  the  Por-  as  town. 
tuguefes  are  allow’d  to  refide  for  trade ;  the 
natives  coming  down  the  river  to  barter 
with  the  French  and  Eng lijh,  when  there  are 
any  fhips  of  theirs  in  the  bay. 

The  ancients  call  this  river  Nia ;  cape  Ancient 
Ledo ,  or  Pagrin ,  Hefperi  Comm  ;  and  the  names, 
people  inhabiting  the  countries  about  it, 
Leuc-AEthiopes ,  as  alfo  the  mountain  up  the 
country  Rhyfadius  Mens.  - 
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rock  It  the  aunncc  Tntn h  i  1  ’  and  dlvldlnS  the  CaP &  ftorii  the  B*  mot. 

ocks  at  the  entrance  into  the  bay,  which  Cumbas.  The  country  about  it  nrodu— 

Jook  hke  hay -leeks.  I  he  chief  of  them  much  Tantalum  wood,  or  fander*  by  the 

are  the  , (lands  Cogu,  r#  and  Bences  ;  on  natives  call’d  Banda,  and  thence  the  rivS 

he  aft  whereof  the  Enghjh  have  eredted  a  has  its  name.  The  third  which  is  anon w 

mal  foit  which  has  nothing  confiderable  mous, ‘runs  towards  the  Foma  de  8  Anna 

but  the  advantage  of  the  fuuation,  on  a  along  the  fouth  ihore,  and  lofes  i'tfelf  in 

fteep  rock  of  difficult  accefs,  which  is  the  bay  near  the  king  of  Bourne's  town 

? s ^  - *s^Jc£ & 

Pc  ^  Sr 

it  with  fix  guns,  all  of  them  well  mounted,  are  three  villages;  which  are  thofe  of  Bin 
But  [here  are  no  confiderable  buildings  in  que,  Tinguam,  and  of  Young  Captain  Lewis 
it,  the  flave-booth  being  the  belli.  The  The  foU  is  very  fertile  and  therefore  X 
garnfon  generally  confifts  of  twenty  white  Blacks  have  added  to  the  name  of&itt 
men  and  thirty  Gramm ,  who  are  free  fignifying  low-land,  that  of  Bar  re  21 

£  ’  o?  the  fort  “SW?  •U"drerrt1e  imP°™  goods  and  thus 

meitei  of  the  rort  I  he  lfland  is  of  little  notes  good  low-land 

“About  lour  fca°ibTrom  the  ■  Th\  kinS  °f  Bmlm  **  Englifi E.glifl. 

,ca?“cs  tr°m  the  watering-  •  more  than  either  the  Fortune fes  French  or  where  ft- 

place  Hands  the  village  Bagas,  dole  ,o  a  Dutch  s  though  there  are  many  of  the  f  ,H 

little  wood  S  and  to  the  eaftward  of  it  is  who  live  difperskl  up  and  down  his  coun 
Tomby,  where  is  a  curious  profped,  and  try  F  F  Un_ 

French  intereft°^  fmna  «  >"  *eTh? 

great  diftanee  a^l  doling  „ke  firm  land. 

The  Enghjh  Jfrtcan  company  had  its  that  is  b«ween  cape  Tanin  and  , he „ 

faftory  formerly  on  the  lfland  Tafi ;  but  tains  to  the  “ftward  of  i  h  T 

the  Dutch  admiral  De  Rttyter,  at  his  return  two  leagues  farther  tie  abollt 

from  the  expedition  to  the  gold  coaft,  where  cruel  and  fim^e  people  c ihu"?^  S 
he  reflorM  to  the  Dutch  IVcJl-Iniia  com-  who  are  alway™?t  D  with  hofe  7Z’ 
pany  moll  of  the  fettlements  the  Englijb  hrakata.  with  thofe  of  he 

under  admiral  Holmes  had  taken  from  them  The  villi  or*  rtf  7.1,  ccl  . 

ohfV^a„dfZ’Hk'lTme  °f  the  dukCf  VeT  0f  tLt  &  of  '“S’unTry!  JL&SjE 

or  ion  and  the  Royal  African  company  of  in  the  wood,  E  N  E  from  rhe  All  k  ,  T  Thomas. 

ddC-d  Z rS? this £7  Frmh “,l’J  ft 

deltioy  d  the  laid  company’s  fort,  and  took  filling  but  of  a  few  huts  built  round 
away  all  the  goods  they  had  in  it,  amount-  .  much  like  thofe  deferibe  1  d Gambia 
ing  to  a  confiderable  value.  The  Englijh  The  bay  of  Frame  FA  T  c  ■ 

uZZotr  tlTb£e"JelfT£  “.I13™8  1  fre(h  Wa“r 

fecurity  of  ns  trade,  « 

rofe  up  in  arms  againfl  them.,  and  defin’d  there's  cE  frl  loJk^whid^rS 

place  b  °  8  ‘hem  “  ret're  “  an°lher  ?he  accefs  eafy  for  >*»«  (loops  to  tike 

The  Portugucfes  have  feveral  fmall  fettle-  lea lllFlol 'foumaTnZhe  M?  fd 
ments  m  this  country,  particularly  one  near  eafieft  to  come  at  of  anv'in  all  CuF 
Dmdermcb ,  or  Dmdamucb;  but  very  little  the  fource  of  it  is  in  the  very  Ilf/ f 
cme  pondencc  with  tllc  flfi  of  Bcncc  mountains  of  Timm,  firetching  out  about 
lfland,  being  jealous  of  them  ,n  point  of  fifteen  leagues  in  a  long  ridge,  and  not  to 

The  river  Mitomba  in  its  courfe  through  for  TZa'nv'regels^nd  r^’-  “  Wcl1 

rersleTf’  rT  manJ.fmd,er  wa-  *«">.  «  br  the  ^crocodiles  reforrin^hfth™ 
teis,  the  chief  whereof  are  Rto  Caracoae ,  Some  perfons  who  would  l.ave  made  a  f,r 

flowing  northward.  The  river  Banda,  of  iher  difeoverv  of  the  „,!!  “  u 

Funtba,  or  S.  Miguel ,  running  S.  E.  naviga-  go  above  two  Englifh  miles  alonp-  rhe "  I  n0t 

bie  for  (hips  of  burden  half  way  uplts  nel  of  one  of  ITfXgfZf 

venture 
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Barbot.  venture  any  farther,  by  reafon  of  the  dif- 
mal  and  dreadful  profpedt  they  faw  before 
them.  The  frefh  waters  fell  down  from 
the  high  hills,  making  feveral  ca (cades  a- 
Curious  mong  the  rocks,  with  a  mighty  noife,  found- 
fountain.  ing  the  louder  in  that  profound  (hence  which 
reigns  in  the  foreft  *,  then  running  into  a 
fort  of  pond,  overflow  and  fpread  about 
the  fandy  fhore,  where  they  gather  again 
into  a  bafin,  or  cavity,  at  the  foot  of  the 
hills ;  which  not  being  able  to  contain  the 
vad  quantity  of  water  continually  f  owing 
in,  it  runs  over  upon  the  fends  again,  and 
thence  at  lad  mixes  with  the  fea- water. 
This,  in  my  opinion,  is  one  of  the  mod 
delightful  places  in  all  Guinea  •,  the  bafin 
which  receives  this  delicate  frefh  water  be¬ 
ing  all  incompafs’d  with  tall  ever-green 
trees,  making  a  delightful  (hade  in  the  mod 
exceffive  heat  of  the  day  •,  and  the  very 
rocks  Handing  about  it,  at  a  fmall  didance 
from  each  other,  do  no  lefs  contribute  to 
beautify  that  piece  of  lan  fit  ip,  and  add  to 
the  pleafure  cf  the  place.  I  us’d,  whild 
there,  to  take  the  advantage  of  having  my 
dinner  and  flipper  carry’d  thither  frequently. 
Here  a  large  lhip’s  crew  may  eafily  fill  an 
hundred  cades  of  water  in  a  day. 

Danger  in  As  fweet  and  frefh  as  this  water  is,  it  mud 
water.  be  obferv’d,  that  it  has  an  ill  efi'edt  upon 
the  feilors,  if  taken  in  the  beginning  of  the 
rainy  feafon,  but  more  efpecially  in  April , 
becaufe  the  violent  heats  of  the  fummer 
having  corrupted  the  earth,  and  kill’d  a- 
bundance  of  venomous  creatures,  the  vio¬ 
lent  rains  which  enfue,  occafion  mighty 
fioods,  and  thefe  wadi  down  all  that  poifo- 
nous  matter  into  the  fprings  and  channels  of 
this  fountain,  and  confequently  give  a  ma¬ 
lignity  to  the  water.  This  has  been  expe¬ 
rimentally  found  by  many  to  their  cod  •, 
but  it  happens  only  in  the  winter,  or  rainy 
feafon.  It  is  alfo  requifite  to  be  fparir.g  in 
eating  of  the  fruit  of  this  country,  and  to 
avoid  drinking  of  the  water  to  excefs,  be¬ 
caufe  it  caufes  a  fort  of  pedilential  diffem- 
per,  which  is  almod  certain  death,  at  lead- 
very  few  efcape. 

Duty  for  The  duty  for f  liberty  of  watering  and 
watering,  wooding  here,  is  not  above  the  value  of 
four  French  crowns,  in  feveral  fmall  wares 
and  toys,  paid  to  captain  John  Thomas,  the 
chief  commander  there. 

Wooding-  The  wooding-place  is  about  an  hundred 
place.  *  paces  N.E.  from  the  fountain,  or  elfe  to  the 
eadward,  as  the  Black  commander  thinks 
fir.  The  felling  of  wood  here  is  very  la¬ 
borious,  the  trees  being  clofe  together,  and 
link’d  from  top  to  bottom  with  a  fort  of 
creepers,  by  the  French  call’d  Lianes ;  odter- 
wife  the  wooding  would  be  ea'y,  the  car¬ 
riage  to  the  water-fide  being  fhorc. 
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The  Blacks  of  Sierra  Leona  are  not  of  Blacks  of 
fo  fine  a  fhining  black  as  thofe  of  cape 
Verde,  nor  have  they  fuch  flat  nofes.  They 
adorn  their  ears  with  abundance  of  toys, 
call’d  there  Mazubas,  and  make  feveral 
fmall  imprefiions  on  their  feces,  ears  and 
nofes,  with  a  red-hot  iron,  which  they  reckon 
very  ornamental,  wearing  gold  rings  and 
bracelets.  Both  fexes  go  dark  naked  till 
about  fifteen  years  of  age,  when  mod  of 
them  cover  their  privities  with  a  clout,  or 
piece  of  the  bark  of  a  tree  •,  yet  fome  there 
are  who  do  not  care  to  do  it,  though  grown 
up  men,  having  nothing  but  a  narrow  lea¬ 
ther  thong  about  their  waid,  to  dick  their 
knife  in. 

The  Blacks  of  birth  and  quality  wear  a  Turbulent 
fiiort  gown  or  frock  of  ftriped  callico,  like  temper, 
the  Moors.  They  are  generally  malicious 
and  turbulent,  which  occafions  frequent  fell¬ 
ing  out  among  themfelves,  and  more  with 
the  Europeans  who  cannot  be  better  re¬ 
veng’d  of  them,  than  by  burning  their  huts, 
and  dedroying  their  corn  and  roots. 

On  the  other  hand,  thefe  Blacks  are  fober,  Sobriety, 
and  drink  little  brandy,  for  fear  of  being 
difeompos’d,  and  are,  for  the  mod  part, 
more  fenfible  and  judicious  than  thofe  of 
other  parts  of  Guinea  \  particularly  the  Ca~ 
pez,  who  foon  learn  any  thing  that  is  taught 
them.  They  were  formerly  effeminate  and 
luxurious,  but  are  now  become  braver,  by 
reafon  of  the  long  wars  they  have  had  with 
the  Cumbas. 

Every  town  or  village  has  one  pubhek  Education, 
houfe,  to  which  all  marry’d  perfons  fend 
their  daughters,  at  a  certain  age,  who  are 
there  taught  for  a  year  to  fing,  dance,  and 
perform  other  exercifes,  by  an  old  man  of 
the  prime  family  in  the  country  •,  and  when 
the  year  is  expir’d,  he  leads  them  to  the 
market-place,  where  they  fing,  dance,  and 
fhow  all  they  have  learn’d  at  their  boarding- 
fchool,  in  the  prefence  of  all  the  inhabi¬ 
tants.  If  any  of  the  young  men,  who  are 
fpeefators,  are  difpos’d  to  marry,  they  make 
choice  of  thole  they  like  bed,  without  re¬ 
gard  to  fortune  or  birth.  When  the  man 
has  thus  declar’d  his  intention,  they  are 
look’d  upon  as  actually  married,  provided 
the  bridegroom  can  make  fome  fmall  pre¬ 
fen  ts  to  the  bride’s  father  and  mother,  and  to 
the  old  man  who  was  her  tutor  or  mader. 

Thefe  people  make  very  curious  mats  MatiU 
of  ruflaes,  and  other  weeds,  and  dye  them 
of  feveral  colours,  which  are  much  valued 
by  Europeans.  On  thefe  mats  the  Blacks  lie 
at  night.  It  is  quedion’d  whether  the 
Portuguefes  taught  them,  or  they  the  Pcr- 
tugucj'cs,  to  make  thefe  mats. 

The  country  abounds  in  millet  and  rice,  Diet, 
which  are  the  principal  food  of  the  natives. 

The 
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Chap.  i.  Coafls  of  South-Guinea. 


The  women  pound  the  rice  in  hollow  flumps 
of  trees,  and  then  boil  it  into  balls.  Some 
of  them  wafh  their  rice  in  fea- water,  and 
fo  eat  it. 

Prod u<5b.  Here  are  alfo  lemons,  fmall  juicy 

oranges,  Mangioca  or  CaJJabi,  and  Guinea 
pepper,  but  no  great  quantities  of  any  of 
them.  Their  wild  grapes  are  pretty  good, 
and  there  are  feme  Bananas,  and  three  forts 
of  cardamom,  or  grains  of  paradife.  But 
farther  up  the  river,  near  the  Englijh  fet- 
tlement  is  great  plenty  of  oranges,  le¬ 
mons,  bananas,  Indian  figs,  ananas,  pom- 
pions,  water-melons,  ignames,  potatoes, 
wild  pears,  white  plumbs,  feveral  forts  of 
pulfe  •,  and  Cola,  of  which  I  fhall  fpeak 
hereafter.  All  thefe  provifions  they  ufually 
carry  out  in  large  canoos  to  the  fliips  in 
the  road.  Five  or  fix  men  row  {landing, 
and  ufe  long  paddles  inftead  of  oars,  like 
the  Blacks  of  cape  Lopez. 

They  have  great  ftore  of  cocks  and  hens, 
wild  goats  and  fwine,  all  which  coft  but 
little  when  bought  for  brandy  or  knives. 
Wild  The  mountainous  country  fwarms  with 
beads.  elephants,  lions,  tygers,  wild  boars,  fallow 
and  red  deer,  roes,  apes  of  feveral  forts, 
and  ferpents :  fome  of  thefe  laft,  fo  mon- 
flrous  big,  if  we  may  credit  the  natives, 
that  they  fwallow  a  man  whole.  They 
have  a  fort  of  plant  which  never  fails  to 
cure  the  bite  of  ferpents,  which  f  fuppofe 
to  be  the  fame  lately  found  in  the  ifiand  of 
Martinico  ;  the  inhabitants  whereof  are  fo 
pefter’d  with  fnakes,  that  many  peri  fil’d  by 
being  bit,  till  fome  Blacks  accidentally  found 
that  plant,  which  is  now  of  great  ufe. 
Monkeys.  Apes,  monkeys,  and  baboons,  are  fo 
numerous,  that  they  over-run  the  country 
in  mighty  flocks,  deflrroying  the  plantations. 
There  are  three  forts  of  them,  one  of  them 
called  Barrys ,  of  a  monftrous  fize ;  which, 
when  taken  young,  are  taught  to  walk  up¬ 
right,  and,  by  degrees,  to  pound  Indian 
wheat,  to  fetch  water  in  c'alaba  flies,  or 
gourds,  frorn  the  river  or  fprings,  on  their 
heads,  and  to  turn  the  fpit. 

Eat  oy-  Thefe  creatures  are  fuch  lovers  of  oyflers, 
flers.  that  at  lowr  water  they  go  down  to  the  fhore, 
among  the  rocks,  which  breed  very  large 
oyfters  •,  and  when  the  fiiells  open  with  the 
violent  heat  of  the  fun,  they  clap  a  fmall 
flone  between  them,  and  fo  pull  out  the 
oyer :  yet  fometimes  it  happens,  that  the 
{lone  flips  afide,  or  is  too  little,  and  then 
the  fiiells  clofing  hold  fail  the  monkeys : 
and  thus  they  are  taken,  or  kill’d  by  the 
Blacks ,  who  reckon  their  flelh  delicious 
food,  as  they  do  that  of  elephants: 

Monkeys  Being  one  day  myfelf  kept  as  an  hoftage 
eaten.  for  t]lc  j?ngHJh  fa<flor  of  Bence  ifiand,  who 
was  aboard  our  fiiip,  at  the  houfe  of  cap¬ 
tain  John  Thomas,  about  half  a  mile  up  in 
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the  woods  ;  I  there  faw  an  ape  boiling  in  Burbot. 
a  pot,  with  which  the  faid  captain  John 
Thomas  offered  to  treat  me  at  dinner :  but 
I  could  not  prevail  with  myfelf  to  eat  of 
that  unufual  food,  and  yet  feveral  Europeans 
have  told  me  it  is  good  meat,  having  often 
eaten  of  it. 

I  have  feen  oyflers  here  fo  large,  that 
one  of  them  would  give  a  man  a  meal ; 
but  fo  tough,  that  they  are  fcarce  eatable, 
unlefs  firft  well  boil’d,  and  then  fry’d  in 
pieces. 

The  Cola  is  a  fort  of  fruit  fomewhat  refem-  Cola  fruit, 
bling  a  large  cheffnut,  as  reprefented  in  the 
figure,  which  is  of  the  natural  bignefs.  The  Plate  j, 
tree  is  very  tall  and  large,  on  which  this  fruit 
grows,  in  duffers,  ten  or  twelve  of  them  to¬ 
gether;  the  outfide  of  it  red,  with  fome 
mixture  of  blue  ;  and  the  infide,  when  cut, 
violet-colour  and  brown.  It  comes  once  a 
year,  is  of  a  harfii  {harp  taffe,  but  quenches 
the  thirff,  and  makes  water  relifh  fo  well, 
that  mod  of  the  Blacks  carry  it  about  them, 
wkerefoever  they  go,  frequently  chewing, 
and  fome  eat  it  all  day,  but  forbear  at 
night,  believing  it  hinders  their  fleeping. 

The  whole  country  abounds  in  this  Cola, 
which  yields  the  natives  confiderable  profit, 
felling  it  to  their  neighbours  up  the  inland  ; 
who,  as  fome  Blacks  told  me,  fell  it  again 
to  a  fort  of  white  men,  vrho  repair  to  them 
at  a  certain  time  ol  the  year,  and  take  off 
great  quantities  of  it.  Thefe  white  men  are 
fuppos’d  to  be  of  Morocco  or  Barbary ;  for 
the  Englijh  of "Bence  ifiand  affur’d  me,  there 
was  a  great  quantity  carry’d  yearly  by  land 
to  Tunis  and  Tripoli  in  Barbary. 

The  woods  harbour  infinite  numbers  of  wildfowl, 
parrots,  and  ring-doves  or  queefts,  and 
many  other  forts  of  birds ;  but  the  thick- 
nefs  of  the  woods  hinders  the  fport  of  {hoot¬ 
ing.  Hie  beft  place,  and  of  eafieft  accefs 
to  ring-doves,  is  that  where  captain  John 
Thomas  reticles,  he  having  hew’d  and  grubb’d 
it,  for  about  2000  paces  fquare,  to  make 
arable  ground,  for  his  own  ufe,  leaving 
only  fome  trees  Handing  here  and  there,  at 
a  diffance  from  each  other,  where  many 
of  thefe  birds  come  to  perch. 

The  fea  and  rivers  furnifli  the  natives  and  Fiflu 
travellers  with  abundance  of  fifh,  of  all  the 
forts  and  fizes  that  are  found  at  Go  free  and 
cape  Verde,  befides  others  unknow'n  to 
Europeans ,  as  reprefented  here  in  the  cut,  PlAT e  6, 
having  been  very  exa6l  in  the  draught. 

This  plenty  of  fo  many  forts  of  very  large  Very  good 
or  middling  fifii,  is  of  great  benefit  to  fai-  fift- 
lors,  while  they  flay  here  to  water  and  wood, 
or  to  drive  their  traffick,  if  they  be  provided 
with  proper  nets,  and  lines ;  for  the  Negroes 
are  fo  lazy,  that  they  take  no  manner  of  pains 
to  weave  nets  to  catch  fifii ;  and  content 
themfclves  with  the  lefifer  trouble  to  feek 
D  d  amongft 
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Earbot.  amongft  the  rocks  for  what  fifhes  the  ebb 
'-'  Y  has  there  left  dry ;  which  often  is  fo  incon- 
fiderable,  it  doth  nothing  near  reward  their 
attendance.  I  have  feen  fonie  of  captain 
'Thomas’ s  (laves  catching  upon  the  furface 
of  the  water  amongd  the  rocks,  by  means 
of  a  piece  of  .a  ragged  cloth,  an  incredible 
quantity  of  new-fpawn’d  fifhes,  the  biggeft 
not  fo  large  as  an  ordinary  goofe-quill ; 
which  being  boiled  in  a  large  earthen  pot 
together,  tho’  very  full,  are  reduced  to 
a  fort  of  pap,  and  accounted  a  good  difh 
among  ’em. 

The  whole  country  is  fo  over-run  with 
lofty  trees,  that  it  may  be  call’d  one  con- 
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tinued  large  foreft,  very  thick  and  clofe 
together  ;  amongd  which  are  abundance 
of  palm-trees,  and  a  fort  of  laurels,  on  the 
mountains.  The  lea-fliore,  and  rivers,  are 
border’d  in  many  places  with  mangrove- 
trees. 

The  wood  in  general  may  be  proper  for 
building  any  fort  of  ve(fel  or  (hip ,  but,  it 
is  very  heavy  and  fluggifh. 

To  the  weft,  John  Thomas ,  the  com¬ 
mander  of  the  bay,  has  another  plantation 
of  maiz  and  mangioca,  of  much  greater 
extent  than  his  other,  whereof  I  have 
taken  notice  already. 


A  Defcnption  of  the 
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Climate  of  Sierra  Leona  nnvoholejbme .  Commodities  imported  and  exported. 
Government .  Injlalling  of  kings.  Religion.  Courjc  to  be  fleer'd  along  the 

coajl ,  Jands  and  f  oals. 
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thy  cli¬ 
mate. 


Goods  at 
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TH  O’  the  air  of  Sierra  Leona  is  good 
or  bad,  according  to  the  time  and 
feafon  of  the  year ;  the  days  of  fummer, 
being  clear  and  bright  in  the  open  flat 
country,  tho’  very  hot  in  the  forenoons,  for 
the  fouth-weft  gales  of  the  afternoon  refrefh 
the  air  very  much  ;  but  in  the  high  hilly 
countries  it’s  on  the  contrary  very  bad,  be- 
caufe  of  the  woods  and  forefts  :  However, 
it  can  be  truly  faid  in  general  to  be  alto¬ 
gether  very  unwholefome  for  Europeans , 
as  many  Englifhmen  that  have  dwelt  in  the 
fort  of  the  fmall  Bence  iflancl,  during  the 
high  feafon  of  the  year,  could  witnefs,  if  they 
had  not  died  there.  For  during  fix  months 
it  rains,  thunders,  and  is  fo  intolerably  hot, 
efpecially  in  June  and  July ,  that  men  muft 
of  neceflity  keep  clofe  within  their  huts  and 
cabbins,  for  a  whole  fortnight,  to  be  free 
from  the  malignity  of  the  rain-water,  which 
falls  in  great  abundance  at  that  time,  and 
breeds  maggots  in  an  inflant  •,  the  air  be¬ 
ing  quite  corrupted  by  the  lightning  and 
horrid  thunder,  attended  fometimes  with 
dreaful  tornados  of  tempefiuous  whirl¬ 
winds  ;  the  days  dark  and  gloomy,  which 
altogether  deflroy  and  alter  the  bed  condi- 
tution  in  men  and  beads,  and  the  goodnefs 
of  the  water  and  provifions  :  fo  that  ’tis 
eafy  to  Conceive  what  a  fort  of  melancholy 
and  miferable  life  our  Europeans  mud  needs 
lead  in  fuch  a  difmal  climate.  But  what 
will  not  the  profpedt  of  profit  and  gain  pre¬ 
vail  with  men  to  undertake  ! 

This  river  of  Sierra  Leona ,  has  been  long 
frequented  by  all  European  nations,  but 
more  by  the  Englifh  and  French ,  than  any 
other,  either  for  trade,  or  to  take  in  re- 
frefhment  in  their  way  to  the  Gold-Coafl  or 
Whidah.  The  goods  purchafed  here  by 
way  of  trade  are,  elephants  teeth,  (laves, 
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Tantalum- wood,  a  little  gold,  and  much 
bees-wax,  with  fome  pearls,  crydal,  am¬ 
bergris,  long-pepper,  idc. 

The  elephants  teeth  are  edeemed  the 
bed  of  all  Guinea ,  being  very  white  and 
large.  I  have  had  fome  weighing  eighty 
and  a  hundred  pounds,  at  a  very  modeftrate; 
eighty  pounds  of  ivory  for  the  value  of  five 
livres  French  money,  in  coarfe  knives  and 
fuch  other  toys  :  but  the  Portuguefes  fpoil 
this  trade  as  much  as  they  can,  and  do  con- 
fiderable  damage  to  the  Englifh  company’s 
agents  redding  here  ;  efpecially  in  point 
of  (laves,  which  they  are  now  forced  to 
fetch  a  great  way  up  the  country. 

The  gold  purchafed  here,  is  brought 
from  Mandinga  and  other  remote  countries, 
towards  the  Niger-,  or  from  South-Guinea , 
by  the  river  Mitomba. 

The  goods  carry’d  thither 
peans  for  trade,  are, 

French  brandy  and  rum. 

Iron  bars. 

White  callicoes. 

Sleyfiger  linen. 

Brafs  kettles. 

Earthen  cans. 

All  forts  of  glafs  buttons. 

Brafs  rings  or  bracelets. 

Bugles  and  glafs  beads,  of  fundry  co¬ 
lours. 

Brafs  medals. 

Ear-rings. 

Butch  knives,  (call’d  Bofmans)  fird  and 
fecond  fize. 

Hedging-bills  and  axes. 

Coarfe  laces. 

Crydal  beads. 

Painted  callicoes  (red)  called  chintz. 

Oil  of  olive. 

Small  duffels. 


by  the  Euro-  Goods  car¬ 
ry’ll  thi¬ 
ther. 


Ordinary 
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Ordinary  guns,  mufkets,  and  fuzils. 

Gun-powder. 

Mufket-balls  and  fliot. 

Old  fheets. 

Paper. 

Reds  caps. 

Mens  fhirts. 

All  forts  of  counterfeit  pearls. 

Red  cotton. 

Narrow  bands  of  filk  fluffs,  or  worfled, 
about  half-yard  broad,  for  women,  ufed 
about  their  waifts. 

Languages  Moft  of  the  Blacks  about  the  bay  fpeak 
fpoken  either  Portuguefe  or  Lingua  Franca ,  which 
there.  is  a  great  convenience  to  the  Europans  who 
come  hither,  and  fome  alfo  underhand  a 
little  Englifh  or  Dutch.  The  common  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  country,  is  the  dialed*  of  Boulm, 
a  hard,  unpleafing  tongue  to  flrangers. 
Very  difficult  to  be  deferibed.  I  had,  how¬ 
ever,  collected  fome  of  the  ordinary  com¬ 
mon  words  and  phrafes,  but  have  fince 
miflaid  it. 

Note  of  It  is  to  be  obferv’d,  that  I  do  not  exaflly 
the  ^au-  follow  the  order  of  defeription  ;  I  take  here 

tho?  mC* and  re’  ^ lt  comes  to  mind,  fuch  remarks 
or  obfervations  of  things*  as  feem  to  me 
the  moft  fingular  and  ufeful,  and  which  are 
not  taken  notice  of  in  other  places,  already 
deferibed.  For  tho’  all  the  Blacks  of  Ni- 
gritia  and  of  Guinea  may  be  looked  upon  as 
one  and  the  fame  people,  in  general,  and 
have  great  affinity  and  refemblance  among 
themlelves,  as  to  their  manners  and  cuftoms ; 
yet  each  nation  or  people  has  its  particular 
way,  in  one  thing  or  other,  which  I  ftudy 
to  relate,  as  it  occurs  in  the  defeription 
of  each  refpe<5tive  country  one  after  the 
other  •,  referring  other  things,  I  do  not  fet 
down  in  it,  to  what  I  have  faid  already  of 
thofe  of  Senega  arid  Gambia ,  to  avoid  dif- 
agreeable  repetitions,  and  fave  the  readers 
and  my  fell  a  trouble.  For  example  ;  I 
have  laid  nothing  here  of  the  way  of  dref- 
fmg  their  rice  and  maiz,  referring  it  to  what 
I  have  obferved  of  the  manner  of  doing  this 
in  other  Negro  countries  already  deferibed, 
or  which  I  Ihall  deferibe  hereafter.  And  ac¬ 
cording  to  this  rule,  I  am  now  to  relate 
fome  fingular  way"  and  cuftoms  in  point  of 
government  and  religion,  which  are  parti¬ 
cular  to  the  people  of  Sierra  Leona ,  and 
not  obferved  by  other  Negroes  elfewhere. 

Admim-  '1  he  Capez  and  Cumbas ,  the  two  forts  of 

juJtice.n  °  PeoP*e’  as  I  before,  who  poffefs  or  in¬ 
habit  the  kingdom  of  Sierra  Leona ,  have 
each  of  them  a  peculiar  king  or  commander 
in  chief,  who  adminifter  juftice,  according 
to  their  maxims  and  conftitution,  and  judge 
of  all  controverfies  and  debates  arifing  be¬ 
tween  private  perfons  :  To  this  effeft,  and 
upon  occafion  of  caufes,  either  extraordi¬ 
nary  in  their  nature,  or  otherwile  of  impor- 
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tance,  they  hold  their  court  in  a  Funkos,  Of  B  A  R  DOT-- 
fort  of  a  gallery  ere&ed  round  their  dwel- 
ling-place  •,  which  is  nothing  but  a  heap  of 
round  cabbins,  or  huts  built  together.  There 
the  king  fits  on  a  fort  of  throne  fomewhat 
raifed  from  the  ground,  cover’d  with  very 
fine  mats,  his  counfellors  fitting  about  him 
on  a  fort  of  long  chairs  ;  thefe  counfellors 
being  the  ableft  perfons  of  the  country, 
whom  they  call  Solatefquis. 

The  contending  parties  are  call’d  in,  with  Lawyers, 
their  counfel  or  advocates ;  men  who  un- 
derftand  and  ftudy  the  conftitutions  of  the 
country,  and  plead  their  caufe,  either  civil 
or  criminal :  which  being  heard,  the  king 
takes  the  opinion  of  his  Solatefquis ,  and  ac> 
cordingly  pronounces  the  fentence  defini¬ 
tively,  which  he  orders  to  be  executed  in 
his  own  prefence.  In  cafe  of  crimes,  tho’ 
ever  fo  fmall,  the  convidled  criminal  is 
banifh’d  the  country. 

One  thing  very  fingular  in  this  court,  is 
that  the  Froens ,  or  advocates,  cannot  plead 
any  caufe  before  the  king,  without  being 
mafk’d,  having  fnappers  in  their  hands, 
fmall  brafs  bells  at  their  legs,  and  a  fort 
of  frock  on  their  bodies,  adorned  with 
variety  of  birds  feathers,  which  makes 
them  look  more  like  buffoons  and  merry 
andrews,  than  men  of  law. 

The  ceremony  of  creating  and  inftalling 
a  Solatefquis ,  is  no  lefs  ridiculous  than  the 
former  account  given  of  the  drefs  of  a 
Froen ,  or  advocate. 

The  king  being  feated  in  his  Funkos,  fends  Solatef- 
for  the  perfon  defign’d  ;  he  is  order’d  to  Huis>  or 
fit  in  a  wooden  chair,  adorned  after  their-’udg9S‘ 
manner.  The  king  ftrikes  him  feveral  times 
on  the  face  with  the  bloody  pluck  of  a 
goat,  kill’d  for  that  ceremony,  and  rubs 
the  face  all  over  with  meal  of  Indian  corn; 
which  done,  he  puts  a  red  hat  on  his  head* 
pronouncing  the  word  Solatefquis.  After 
which  he  is  carry’d  three  times  about  the 
place  of  the  ceremony,  in  the  chair ;  and 
for  three  days  together  this  new  counfellor 
feafts  all  the  people  of  the  village.  The 
entertainment  confifts  of  eating,  drinking, 
dancing,  fire- works  and  falvo’s  of  fmall  ar¬ 
tillery  ;  which  being  over,  a  bullock  is 
kill’d,  and  divided  amongft  all  the  guefts. 

The  royal  dignity  was  hereditary  before 
the  Quojas  fubdued  this  country.  The 
youngeft  fon  of  the  deceafed  king  gene¬ 
rally  fucceeded  ;  and  for  want  of  fons,  the 
neareft  relation  was  inftalled  in  the  diemitv 
after  this  manner.  1 

Abundance  of  people  having  repaired  E„thr0_ 
to  his  houfe,  to  vifit  him  as  a  private  perfon,  ning  of 
he  was  thence  brought  to  the  deceafed  king’s  their 
houfe,  being  tied  faft,  every  body  fcoffing  kin^- 
at  him  by  the  way,  and  even  beating  him 
with  rods.  B-ing  come  to  the  king’s  houfe, 

he 
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•  he  was  clad  in 'the  kingly  ornaments 
thus  led  to  th t'fwkos,  where  the  Solatejqms 
and  prime  men  -of  the  country  were  be  lore, 
expecting  him :  then  th i  elded  of  the  coun- 
fellors,  made  a  fipeech  to  the  people  there 
prefent,  of  the  neceffity  of  creating  a  king  ; 
and  then  proceeded  to  a  kind  ot  panegyric  v 
of  the  perfon  to  be  in  vetted  with  that  dig¬ 
nity.  This  being  over,  he  prefented  him 
with  an  ax,  putting  it  into  his  hand,  to  lig- 
:  nify  that  a  good  king  ought  to  punifh  ma¬ 

lefactors  •,  alter  which,  the  king  was  pro 
claim’d  by  the  unanimous  content  or  all 
the  a  (Tift  ants,  and  every  one  paid  his  ho¬ 
mage  to  him  according  to  their  cuttom 
The  deceas’d  kings  are  buried  in  the  high¬ 
ways  leading  to  their  villages -,  alledging  lor 
this  cuttom,  that  thofe  who  have  been  io 
much  diftinguiik’d  above  other  perfons  by 
their  rank  and  quality,  are  alio  to  be  lepa- 
rated  from  them  alter  their  death.  . 

The  ceremonial  part  in  burying  their  kings 
is  much  the  fame  as  has-been  already  men¬ 
tion’d  in  other  countries  before  described  •, 
putting  into  their  graves  all  their  beft  goods, 
eredtinp"  a  roof  over  the  lame,  or  covering 
it  with  Vome  fheets,  or  other  cloth.  This 
cuttom  is  likewife  ufed  at  the  burials  of  pri¬ 
vate  perfons  •,  the  corps  being  always  at¬ 
tended  from  the  moment  of  the  perlon  s 
deceafe,  whether  king  or  fubjeft,  but  more 
or  lefs  according  to  his  quality,  by  feveral 
mourners  and  weepers,  paid  for  rhat  pur- 
pofe  who  howl  and  cry  more  or  lefs  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  reward  or  falary  they  receive. 

R  l/gion. 

Tp{ p  Pcrtuguefe  miffionaries  about  the 
beginning  of  the  lad Century  had  made 
many  converts  in 'this  country,  the  people 
following  the*  exh triple  of  their  king  Fatima', 
and  of  feme  grandees  ol  the  land,  whom  the 
.  jefuit  Barreim  baptized  about  the  year 
1607.  But  both  the  king  and  his  followei  s 
relapfed  into  their  idolatry,  and  grofs  Pa- 

.  gauifm .-  '  ' 

The  Negroes  here  wear  Grigri ,  or  1  pells 
and  charms,  at  their  necks,  arms  and  el¬ 
bows,  breads  arid  legs  -,  con  filling  ol  toys, 
and  fordid  things,  for  which  they  fet  apart 
every  time  they  cat  or  drink  a  fmall  por¬ 
tion,  and  will  never  go  to  lea,  or  on 
rivers  in  their  long  canoos,  without  fuch 
ft  ore  of  this  tralh  about  ’em,  as  they  fancy 
will  preferve  them  from  all  manner  ol  ac¬ 
cidents  ;  being  very  obfervant  in  praying 
to  them,  but  efpecially  to  the  Grigri ,  or 
charm,  which  they  fuppofe  has  a  paiticulai 
authority  upon  the  fea.  Neither  will  they 
omit  to  mumble  over  forne  words  when  the 
voyage  is  ended,  to  thank  the  Grigri  lor 
the  cafe  it  has  had  ol  ’em. 

Plate  \  have  drawn  in  the  cut  here  annex  d  the 
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faw  in  that  wood,  as  I  was  going  from  the 


fountain  to  the  village  weftward  ol  it-, 
reprefenting,  as  well  as  they  are  able  to 
make  it  with  clay,  a  man  s  head  ftt  up°jj 
a  pedeftal  of  the  fame  clay  under  a  fmall 
hut,  to  cover  it  from  the  weather.  They 
have  many  of  thefe  idols,  as  I  was  told, 
upon  the  roads  about  the  countries  ol  Boulm 
and  I'inina,  and  near  their  houies,  to  pm- 
lerve  and  honour  the  memory  ot  theii  de- 
cealed  relations  and  friends.  I  have  been 
alfo  told  here,  that  fometimes  the  Negroes 
mutter  in  their  devotions  to  thefe  idols,  the 
names  of  Abraham,  Ifaac  and  Jacob. 

If  there  be  any  Mahometans  in  this  king¬ 
dom,  ’tis  more  than  I  ever  heard  ol,  and 
they  mutt  dwell  far  oil,  towards  the  Niger. 
However,  a  late  author  affirms,  that  all 
the  people  of  Boulm,  Tirana,  Cilm,  as  well 
as  thofe  of  Hondo,  Qunja,  Folgia,  Gala , 
and  Monbu ,  to  the  fouthward,  are  circum- 
cifed  after  the  Mahometan  manner  -,  that 
they  own  but  one  God,  maker  of  heaven 
and  earth,  and  of  all  things  therein  con¬ 
tain’d  ;  that  they  do  not  worfhip  creatures, 
not  even  the  fun  or  the  moon.  I  hat  they 
never  reprefent  the  deity,  nor  the  fpirits,  by 
.corporeal  figures  of  men  oroi  beads,  calling 
the  fupreme  God  Cancu,  whom  they  look 


upon 


as 


the 


revenger 


of  crimes :  taking 


him  for  witnefs  of  the  fincenty  or  their 
words,  being  perfuaded  he  takes  notice  ol 
all  things,  and  will  judge  all  men  •,  hold¬ 
ing  this  opinion,  very  firmly,  that  a  time 
will  come,  when  all  wicked  men  Ihall  be 
punifh’d  according  to  their  works.  But 
they  believe  that  all  deceafed  perfons  be¬ 
come  pure  ipirits,  knowing  all  things,  and 
concerning  thernitlves  with  all  that  palfts 
in  their  families :  thence  it  is,  they  confute 
them  in  all  their  doubts,  and  invoke  them 
in  their  adverfities,  fuppoling  they  will  help 
them  in  a.fpiritual  manner-,  and  when  they 
are  going  to  hunt  elephants,  or  bpufflers,  or 
to  any  other  perilous  exercife,  they  oirer 
facrifice  to  the  fouls  of  their  kindred,  and 
lay  wine  or  rice  on  their  graves,  &c.  But 
of  this  more  hereafter. 

The  courfe  to  bring  fhips  out  of  the 
river,  for  the  fouth,  is  this.  It  tis  a  gale 
from  N.  E.  or  N.  weigh  anchor  at  young 
ebb,  that  you  may  go  through  -,  if  the 
wind  flackens,  come  to  an  anchor  again  till 
the  next  tide  of  ebb,  which  will  drive  the 
fhip  athwart,  the  head  at  N.  with  the  fore- 
fail  -,  for  ’tis  always  a  frefh  gale  in  the  af¬ 
ternoons,  to  carry  the  Ihip  thus  a  league 
an  hour,  always  founding.  It  forced  to  call 
anchor,  do  it  betore  the  point,  about  an 
Englijh  mile  from  cape  Ledo  or  Tagrin,  in 
fifteen  fathom  water.  When  you  weigh 
anchor  again,  at  proper  .time,  keep  to, 
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the  head  at  W.  and  W.  N.  W.  as  near 
the  wind  as  poffible,  following  the  chan¬ 
nel  in  ten,  nine,  and  eight  fathom  water, 
without  fearing  the  banks,  or  Baixos  de 
St.  Anna ,  to  the  S.  W.  of  the  cape,  which 
are  eafily  known  by  the  breaking  of  the 
fea;  and  thus  infenfibly  you’ll  come  from 
ten  into  fifteen  fathom  muddy  fand,  and 
again  into  twelve,  eleven,  ten,  or  nine  fa¬ 
thom,  fame  ground.  Next  you’ll  fleer 
N.  YV.  and  N.  N.  W.  in  nine,  ten,  eleven, 
twelve  and  thirteen  fathom,  coarfe  ground  ; 
then  tack  about,  the  head  at  S.  and  S.S.E. 
in  thirteen  and  fourteen  fathom,  till  you 
come  into  nine  or  ten  ;  here  you’ll  be  di¬ 
rectly  on  the  Baixos  de  St.  Anna ;  therefore 
tack  again  to  N.  W.  till  you  be  in  fourteen 
or  fifteen  fathom,  muddy  fand  and  yellow  •, 
and  keep  thus  playing  to  and  fro,  making 
a  good  watch,  fo  you’ll  reach  the  weft  of 
the  Baixos,  or  fhoals,  and  being  come  into 
thirty-five  and  forty  fathom,  yellow  muddy 
ground,  there  order  the  courfe  S.  E.  coaft- 
ing  the  laid  Baixos ,  or  fhoals.  At  this  rate, 
being  bound  to  the  fouthward,  you’ll  get 
fight  either  of  Sherbro  ifland,  or  of  Rio  das 
Galinhas. 

In  my  laft  voyage,  we  got  fight  of  this 
river,  by  reafon  we  had  kept  too  wide 
from  the  Baixos,  or  fhoals,  in  coming  from 
cape  Verde-,  the  tides  of  the  Bijjegos  dri¬ 
ving  us  from  the  Drogfant ,  in  the  calm. 
It  was  a  very  tedious  tirefotne  navigation, 
and  the  heat  fo  exceftive  and  intolerable, 
that  it  craz’d  the  brain  of  fome  of  our 
crew,  and  all  in  general  had  violent  pains 
in  the  head. 

Baixos  de  Take  heed  not  to  intangle  yourfelf  a- 

t.  nna.  m0ng  the  Baixos  de  St.  Anna ,  for  they  are 
dangerous  fhoals,  and  you  may  be  drove 
on  the  fmall  iflands  by  dead  calms,  which 
are  frequent  here,.  Small  fliips,  coming 
out  from  Sierra  Leona ,  and  bound  to  the 
fouth,  eafily  pals  over  the  Baixos,  or  fhoals, 
where  thefe  is  generally  five  or  fix  fathom 
water,  and  good  anchoring  every  where. 
At  my  laft  trip,  I  fpoke  with  a  mafter  of 
an  Englijh  veil  el,  in  fight  of  Rio  das  Galin¬ 
has ,  who  had  pafs’d  over  the  Baixos  in  ten 
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days  time,  and  another  Englijh  mafter  I  Bar  bo  r. 
met  afterwards  at  Rio  Sejiro,  told  me,  he 
had  fpent  five  weeks  in  paffing  over  them. 
Wherefore  I  think  it  not  very  prudent  to 
carry  a  large  fhip  over,  nor  to  fail  it  at 
too  great  a  di fiance  from  them;  whether 
you  come  direCtly  from  Europe ,  or  only 
from  cape  Verde,  or  from  the  river  of 
Sierra  Leona ,  but  range  the  faid  fhoals,  as 
near  as  you  can  guefs  practicable:  for  tho* 
it  fhouid  happen  you  were  carried  on  them, 
you  might  eafily  get  from  them  again  with 
a  little  labour  and  lofs  of  time,  either  by 
anchoring  on  ’em,  when  the  wind  fails,  or 
by  towing  the  fhip  with  the  boats,  if  the 
tide  be  not  too  ftrong;  obferving  when 
you  fail  over,  to  have  the  pinnace  row¬ 
ing  a-head  of  the  fhip,  and  founding  con-  * 
tinually. 

I  repeat  it  again,  avoid  failing  too  far 
out  at  fea  from  the  fhoals,  for  fear  of 
rendring  the  paflage  very  long  and  te¬ 
dious;  it  being  generally  obferved,  that 
the  calms  are  much  greater,  and  dead  at 
fea,  than  they  are  on  or  near  them. 

If  coming  from  the  northward,  and 
bound  to  the  fouthward,  you  put  in  at 
Sierra  Leona  in  the  high  feafon,  ’twill  be 
a  very  difficult  talk  to  pafs  the  Baixos  de 
St.  Anna,  and  proceed  on  your  voyage, 
becaufe  of  the  frequent  heavy  tornados  from 
S.  and  S.S.W.  and  the  high  winds,  which 
will  certainly  keep  you  back  a  long  time, 
if  not  totally  obllruCt  it;  fome  having  fpent 
three  or  four  months  before  they  could 
weather  the  laid  Baixos,  and  ’tis  much 
properer  to  flay  at  Sierra  Leona  during  that 
bad  feafon,  in  expectation  of  the  return  of 
good  weather,  to  proceed  then  to  the  fouth¬ 
ward  without  danger  or  great  toils  and  fa¬ 
tigues;  or  not  to  depart  from  Europe  till 
the  beginning  of  OPlober ,  to  injoy  the  whole 
fum mer  feafon  in  Guinea ,  which  renders  the 
voyage  eafy  and  pleafant:  for  then  a  fhip 
may  anchor  any  where  without  the  leaft 
danger,  all  along  the  coaft,  and  prevent 
ffiipwreck,  which  has  been  the  fate  of  many 
who  happen’d  to  be  on  the  coaft  in  the 
boifterous  feafon. 


Co  aft s  of  South-Guinea. 
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St.  An  nets  bay,  rivers  Banque,  Gamboas,  Cerbera,  Das  Galinhas,  Sherbro,  Ply- 
zoge,  Mavah,  Aguada,  S.  Paolo,  Arvoredo,  Corfo,  &c.  Englifh  jort  a?id 
fa  Story-,  indujlrious  Blacks;  cape  Mefurado;  Petit  Dieppe.  ProduB  and 
trade ,  from  cape  Tagrin  to  Rio  Scftro. 

which  reaches  almoft  to  Rhode  Gamboas.  On 
the  north-fide  of  this  bay  are  the  iflands 
Bravos  or  Bannanas ,  the  largeft  of  which  is 
alfo  the  higheft  land,  ftipplying  the  failors 
E  e  with 


Bay  of  St.  TP  E  coaft  from  cape  Tagrin  to  the 
Anne.  ifland  Sherbro  or  Cerbera ,  is  incompaf- 

fed  by  the  Baixos  de  St.  Anna ,  and  runsS.E. 
by  S.  forming  the  large  bay  or  Angra  St.  Anna, 
Vol.  V. 
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Bar eot.  with  wood  and  excellent  frefh  water,  and 
with  all  forts  of  plants  and  animals  that  are 
found  in  the  oppofite  main  land. 

The  five  ifiands  Sombreres  are  on  the  fouth 
of  the  fame  bay  of  St.  Anne ,  producing  a- 
bundance  of  oranges,  lemons,  palm-wine, 
and  fugar-canes  growing  wild,  which  isade- 
monftration  that  the  foil  is  proper  for  fugar- 
plantations;  befides  that,  there  are  many 
brooks  and  fprings  which  would  turn  the 
mills  at  a  cheap  rate :  here  are  alfo  banana’s, 
great  quantities  of  bees- wax,  red  wood  call’d 
Cam-wood,  much  better  than  Brazil ,  for 
it  will  ferve  feven  times  fuccefiively,  as  I 
have  been  told  in  Europe. 

Soap.  The  natives  make  foap  with  palm-oil  and 

palm-tree  afhes,  fo  highly  valu’d  by  the 
Portuguefes  refiding  in  thofe  parts,  that  they 
will  not  fuffer  it  to  be  exported  to  any  parts 
of  Portugal ,  left  it  Ihould  undo  the  foap- 
boilers  in  that  kingdom. 

Here  is  a  fort  of  timber  call’d  Angelin , 
very  plenty,  and  proper  to  build  fhips. 
pepper.  The  Pimento  del  Cola  or  de  Rabo ,  is  alfo 
very  plenty,  long  and  taily,  and  better  va¬ 
lued  than  right  pepper  of  Borneo ,  and  for 
that  reafon  prohibited  in  Spain ,  left  it  fhould 
Ipoil  the  Eajl-India  trade. 

The  Portuguefes  carry  it  to  the  Gold  Co  aft, 
where  they  mix  it  with  Guinea  pepper. 

The  iflanders  make  very  good  matches  of 
the  bark  of  the  Maniguette-uxe.  They  pre¬ 
tend  to  have  gold  and  iron  mines  in  their 
little  iflands,  and  fay  they  were  feparated 
from  the  continent,  as  they  now  appear,  by 
an  earthquake. 

Banque  The  depth  of  water  in  the  bay  or  An- 
river.  gra  fa  Anna ,  is  five,  fix,  feven,  eight 
fathoms  mud.  The  Portuguefe  word  For- 
no  fignifies  Gulph.  Here  are  four  rivers 
running  out  into  the  fea,  one  of  which, 
the  Rio  Banque  is  navigable  for  large  fhips*, 
the  three  others  are  not  much  frequented, 
the  country  about  being  a  vaft  thick  foreft, 
which  harbours  abundance  of  elephants,  buf¬ 
faloes,  wild  boars,  foxes,  tortoifes  and  cro¬ 
codiles  near  the  water-fide.  The  banks  of 
thefe  rivers  are  all  hemm’d  in  with  man¬ 
grove-trees,  on  which  ftick  abundance  of 
oifters.  There  are  alfo  fome  lemons  in  the 
woods. 

Gamboas  The  Rio  Gamboas  is  two  leagues  to  the 
nver.  fouthward  of  thefe  Sombreres ,  having  a  bar 
at  the  mouth  or  entrance.  The  town  Concho 
is  fifteen  leagues  further  up  the  river,  whofe 
water  is  deep  enough  to  carry  fmall  craft 
and  fioops  fo  high,  for  there  is  fome  little 
traffick  drove  at  this  Concho. 

Sherbro  From  Rio  de  Gamboas  to  Rio  Sherbro  or 
river.  Cerbera ,  the  coaft  lies  S.  E.  and  N.  W.  ha¬ 

ving  the  iflands  Fota  between  both  rivers. 

Thefe  ifiands  lie  N.  W.  from  Sherbro ,  all 
three  on  a  line,  low,  flat  land,  with  rocks 
and  fhoals  on  the  N.  E.  fide.  They  have 
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much  the  fame  plants  and  produfl  as  on 
the  continent;  buc  efpecialiy  plantains,  and 
thence  call’d  the  Plantain  Iflands  by  the 
Englijh. 

'l'he  tides  of  Fata  and  of  Sherbro  point, 
drive  fomewhat  to  the  fouth. 

The  ifland  Cerbera  extends  E.  N.E.  and 
W.  N.W.  about  ten  leagues,  its  north  point 
reaching  very  near  the  ifles  of  Pota ,  and  is 
every  where  flat  land,  lying  over-againft 
Sherbro  river,  that  is  to  fay,  to  the  eaft- 
ward  of  it. 

The  Englijh  call  it  Sherbro-,  the  Dutch, 

St.  Anna  or  Maffa-quoja ;  the  Portuguefes , 

Farulha  and  Farelioens ;  and  the  French , 

Cerbera. 

The  country  abounds  in  rice,  maiz,  ig- 
names,  bananas,  potatoes,  Indian  figs,  ana¬ 
nas,  citrons,  oranges,  pompions,  water¬ 
melons,  and  the  fruit  Cola ,  by  the  Englijh 
call’d  Col,  poultry  in  plenty,  and  breedeth 
great  numbers  of  elephants,  who  often  re¬ 
pair  to  the  villages. 

The  oifters  here  produce  very  fine  pearls; 
but  it  is  very  dangerous  taking  of  them,  be- 
caufe  of  the  infinite  number  of  fharks  lying 
about  the  ifland,  amongft  the  fhoals  and 
rocks. 

The  iflanders  are  grols  pagans,  faid  to 
worfhip  Demons  more  than  any  other  Blacks 
in  Nigritia ,  and  yet  circumcife  themfelves; 
tho’  I  did  not  hear  of  any  Mahometans 
amongft  them. 

The  royal  African  company  has  a  fmall  Englifh 
fort  below  the  river,  lately  built  on  the  fort, 
ifland  York-,  which  is  clofe  to  Sherbro 
ifland,  on  the  north-fideof  theeaft  point  of 
it,  and  near  to  the  king’s  village,  for  the  fe- 
curity  of  the  trade  in  thofe  parts.  ’Tis  built 
iquare ;  having  three  round  flankers,  and  a 
fquare  one,  with  eleven  guns;  and  about 
twenty  paces  from  the  fort  on  the  fea-beach, 
two  large  round  flankers  with  five  good  guns 
in  each,  all  built  with  ftone  and  lime,  and 
defended  by  about  twenty-five  white  men, 
and  between  fifty  and  fixty  Grcmettoes ,  all 
in  the  company’s  pay. 

There  was  another  lodge  of  the  company, 
on  the  main  land,  oppofite  to  the  eaft  point 
of  Cerbera  ifland,  before  this  new  fort  was. 
built. 

Rio  Cerbera  or  Sherbro 

T  S  a  large  river  coming  from  very  far  up  the  jts  feVeraI 
inland  to  the  fea,  through  the  country  of  names. 
Boulm-Monou ,  a  land  full  of  morafles  and 
fwampy  grounds,  and  lofeth  itfelf  in  the  ocean 
near  Cerbera  ifland :  fome  call  it  Madre-Bom- 
be ;  others,  Rio  Selbcbe-,  others,  Rio  das  Pal¬ 
mas,  from  the  Portuguefes *,  from  whom  per¬ 
haps  may  have  been  derived  the  other  name 
of  Cerbera ,  given  it  by  fome. 

This  river  is  very  large  and  navigable  for 
fhips  of  burden  for  twenty  leagues  up  to  the 
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town  of  Baga,  belonging  to  the  prince  of 
Boulm  5  and  for  brigantines  and  floops  of  fe- 
venty  or  eighty  tuns,  drawing  but  feven  feet 
and  an  half  water,  to  thirty  miles  above Ked- 
ham  or  Kidham ,  which  is  up  the  river  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  Englijh  miles,  tho’ very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  fail  up,  for  the  prodigious  thicknefs 
ofrufhes,  with  which  the  banks  are  cover’d; 
being  in  fome  places  fo  very  narrow,  that  the 
channel  is  choak’d  upwith  them  on  either  fide, 
and  muft  of  neceffity  be  founded  all  along 
with  poles-,  and  {fill  grows  fhallower  and 
fhallower  upwards,  there  being  fcarce  ten,  or 
nine  feet  water  in  many  places  in  April  and 
May,  the  fitted:  time  for  the  voyage  up  the 
river  to  trade  for  Cam-wood,  which  is  there 
extraordinary  plentiful  and  cheap.  But 
in  Auguji  and  September,  after  the  rains  are 
fallen,  the  banks  are  all  overflowed;  and 
in  the  channel  of  the  river,  there  is  fifteen  or 
fixteen  feet  water,  where  there  was  but  nine 
or  ten  before ;  fo  that  it  is  much  eafier  for 
iloops  to  come  down,  and  yet  troublefome 
enough,  becaufeof  the  many  heavy  tornadoes, 
attended  with  horrid  thunder  at  this  time, 
which,  when  they  are  fee n  coming,  mufl:  be 
yielded  to  by  cafting  anchor,  and  mooring 
the  veflel  larboard  and  ftarboard,  or  making 
it  faft  with  cables  to  fome  large  trees  near 
the  river -fide,  where  there  are  many. 

It  is  well  inhabited  all  along  the  banks, 
and  the  natives  are  very  civil  people. 

This  river  receiveth  into  it,  near  the  fea, 
two  other  larger  ones,  viz.  Rio  1‘orro  at 
N.  \\ .  and  Rio  de  St.  Anna  at  S.  E.  'Torro 
overflows  the  country  twice  a  year,  beinw 
fhallow,  and  choak’d  with  fmall  iflands  and 
fhoals,  fo  that  the  tide  cannot  go  very  high 
up;  yet  it  is  navigable  for  fmall  barks  and 
brigantines. 

Rio  Sherbro  breeds  abundance  of  croco¬ 
diles  and  water-elephants,  a  wild  dangerous 
fort  of  animal. 

Englith  I  he  Englijh  have  a  factory  at  Bagos  or 

factory.  Baga,  about  twenty  leagues  up  the  river  on 
the  north  fide  of  it. 

I  he  lands  of  Cilm-Monou  are  fifteen  or 
fixteen  leagues  further  up  again ;  and  the 
town  oi  Quuna- Mora,  thirty  or  thirty-two 
leagues  above  Cilm-Monou,  a  very  populous 
town,  but  the  inhabitants  not  fo  kind  or 
good-natured,  and  very  difficult  to  be  treat¬ 
ed  with. 

1  he  country  is  very  fertile  in  rice,  and  a- 
bounds  in  all  the  fame  kinds  of  plants  and 
animals  I  mention’d  to  be  in  the  ifland  Cer- 
lera  and  adjacent  places,  and  is  alfo  very 
populous.  The  Blacks  commonly  wear  a 
frock  of  ftriped  callico,  as  do  alfo  thofe  in 
Ccrbera  ifland,  having  all  the  fame  cuftoms  and 
manners.  The  town  is  behind  a  large  wood, 
and  cannot  be  feen  from  the  road;  but  the 
inhabitants  come  out  in  canoos  aboard  fhips 
riding  there,  and  bring  plantains,  palm- 


wine,  honey,  rice,  chickens,  and  fugar-canes.  Bareot. 
The  town  is  very  large  and  populous,  but  -'''Y'v* 
the  houfes  very  mean  and  low,  except  a 
great  one  Handing  in  the  middle  of  the  town, 
where  the  principal  Negroes  make  their  af-  ' 
femblies  and  receive  ftrangers. 

The  inundations  of  this  river,  at  the  pro¬ 
per  feafons,  contribute  very  much  to  ferti¬ 
lize  the  foil. 

The  proper  goods  to  purchafe  the  Cam - 
wood  and  elephants  teeth  in  Sherbro  river,  are 
chiefly  thefe; 

Brafs  bafons  and  kettles, 

Pewter  bafons  and  tankards. 

Iron  bars, 

Bugles, 

Painted  callicoes, 

Guinea  fluffs  or  cloths, 

Holland  linen  or  cloth, 

Mufkets,  powder,  and  ball. 

A  fhip  may  in  two  months  time,  out  and 
home,  purchafe  here  fifty  tun  of  Cam-wood , 
and  four  tun  of  elephants  teeth,  or  more. 

The  Cam-wood  is  a  much  better  fort  of 
red  wood  for  dyers  ufe,  than  the  Brazil, 
and  accounted  the  belt  in  all  Guinea.  It 
will  ferve  feven  times  over,  and  the  lafb 
time  is  ftill  effeftual. 

From  the  fouth  point  of  Rio  Cerbera  to  Galinhas 
that  of  Galinhas ,  the  coaft  ftretches  E.  S.  E.  river, 
eleven  leagues,  flat,  low,  fwampy  and 
marfhy  land,  all  over  cover’d  with  trees, 
and  inhabited. 

Rio  de  Galinhas ,  by  the  natives  call’d  Ma- 
qiialbary ,  has  its  fource  in  the  lands  of  Hon¬ 
do,  running  through  the  countries  of  Boulm- 
Monou  and  Quilliga-Monou  to  the  fea:  it 
receiv’d  that  name  from  the  Portuguefes,  for 
the  poultry  they  found  in  the  country,  which 
is  here  very  plentiful,  as  it  is  all  along  the 
coaft  to  Rio  Sejlro,  and  further  to  the  E.S.  E. 
and  at  Quaqua  coaft.  This  river  has  two 
iflands  in  the  mouth  or  entrance  of  it. 

The  Europeans  trade  in  it,  and  carry 
thence  dry  hides  and  elephants  teeth,  which 
are  brought  down  the  river  from  Hondo  and 
Karoodoboe-Monou.  This  laft  country  is  a- 
bout  forty-five  leagues  from  the  fea-coaft, 
a  crafty  bold  nation,  perpetually  at  war 
with  their  neighbours  at  the  eaft,  the  Hon- 
dos\  and  both  depend  on  the  king  of  ^uoja, 
who  refides  at  cape  Monte. 

I  have  drawn  the  profpefft  of  the  en- Plate  5. 
trance  of  Rio  das  Galinhas  very  exactly. 

The  tide  runs  very  fvvift  to  N.  E.  along 
this  coaft,  where  it  blows  for  the  molt 
part  a  very  frefh  gale  from  the  S.  W.  but 
much  more  at  the  time  of  the  high  feafon ; 
fo  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  ply  at  wind¬ 
ward,  efpecially  about  cape  Monte,  becaufc 
of  the  fhoals,  or  bar,  that  ftretches  thence 
out  into  the  fea,  which  breaks  upon  it  in 
fuch  manner,  that  it  is  very  troublefome 
and  hazardous  for  boats  to  land  there.  In 
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Barbot.  the  fummer-feafon,  it  is  not  fo  bad,  nor 
difficult;  for  then  there  are  two  iorts  of 
winds,  one  of  the  land,  from  midnight, 
till  about  ten  in  the  morning-,  the  other  or 
the  fea,  from  ten  in  the  morning  to  mid¬ 
night. 

The  winter  feafon  at  this  coaft,  from 
Sierra  Leona  to  cape  Das  Palmas ,  begins  in 
May  and  ends  in  Oblober  ;  during  which 
time,  there  are  frequent  heavy  tornados 
from  the  N.W.  with  perpetual  terrible  thun¬ 
der  and  high  winds,  especially  in  June  and 
July ,  when  the  lun  is  in  the  Zenith ,  with 
dark  gloomy  days,  infpiring  horror  and 
dread. 

Rio  Maguiba ,  next  to  Rio  das  Galinhas , 
has  a  bar  athwart  the  mouth,  which  makes 
it  impracticable  for  large  {hips.  The  Por- 
tuguefes  call  it  Rio  Nunnes ,  or  Rio  Novo ,  and 
traded  in  it  formerly  with  brigantines,  as 
did  the  French-,  but  now  the  Englijh  have 
the  molt  trade  there,  in  elephants  teeth, 
failing  it  up  to  the  village  Dova  Rcuja , 
where  the  river  is  very  wide ;  but  farther 
up  ’tis  choak’d with  rocks  and  falls;  it  then 
winds  to  the  eaft. 

The  coaft  from  Galinhas  to  cape  Monte 
extends  E.S. E.  is  furnifh’d  with  fundry  vil- 
.  lages,  and  is  low  and  flat.  The  river  Ma¬ 
vah ,  or  Adajfah ,  having  its  fource  in  the 
mountains,  about  thirty  leagues  inland,  near 
the  country  of  the  people  Galvy ,  and  run¬ 
ning  in  a  large  and  deep  channel  through 
Dauwala  country,  about  a  league  on  the 
north-fide  of  cape  Monte ,  is  fo  choak’d 
with  finds,  that  it  never  enters  the  fea  a- 
bove  once  a  year,  at  the  time  of  its  over¬ 
flowing  by  reafon  of  the  great  rains  of  the 
high  feafon,  near  to  cape  Monte ,  at  W. 

Before  the  conqueft  of  the  Folgias ,  this 
river  was  inhabited  along  the  fldes  by  the 
Puymonou  people,  their  king  Flambourre 
commonly  refiding  at  the  village  Jeg  IVonga , 
on  the  weft-fide,  and  about  a  league  and 
a  half  from  the  fea,  after  he  had  quitted 
the  town  of  Fornwy,  at  cape  Monte ,  to  the 
Quojas:  but  at  prefent  this  king  of  the 
Folgias  lives  on  the  inland  ifland,  in  the 
lake  of  Plyzoge ,  the  better  to  fecure  him- 
felf  from  the  infults  of  the  Logos ,  which 
are  at  war  with  him. 

The  town  Fochoo  is  on  the  other  fide  the 
river,  oppoflte  to  Jeg  Wonga ,  where  Flam¬ 
bourre  alfo  liv’d  for  a  time,  when  threatned 
to  be  attack’d  by  the  Folgias.  Two  leagues 
farther  up,  on  the  flune  fide,  is  the  vil¬ 
lage  Figgia ,  formerly  the  refidence  of  one 
Figgiy  a  brother  to  Flambourre.  Two  leagues 
above  Figgia ,  on  the  fouth-fide,  is  that  of 
Kammagoeja ,  and  that  of  Jerboefaja ;  an¬ 
other  league  beyond  this  laft,  the  refidence 
of  a  notable  man  of  the  tyuojas,  who  then 
lorded  the  country  about,  before  it  was 
fubjedt  to  the  Folgias. 
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King  Flambourre  had  alfo  another  village 
over-againft  that  of  Jerboefaja.  f  rom  this 
there  is  a  idad;  thr<A'g^  wo°ds  to  Jtra 
Ball  if at  three  leagues  diftance,  towards 
the  fea-ilde,  belonging  to  the  cldeft  of  the 
king’s  ions. 

The  coaft  between  Rio  Mavah ,  and  Rio 
Maguiba ,  is  befet  with  fundjy  villages  and 
hamlets,  where  the  Negroes  make  abun¬ 
dance  of  fait  from  lea-water. 

4 

Cafe  Monte, 

S  the  draught  {hews  very  exactly,  is  plate  5. 
a  head  of  many  hills,  or  rather  moun¬ 
tains,  let  one  upon  the  other,  all  cover’d 
with  trees,  running  out  to  fea  between  the 
river  Mavah  at  weft,  and  Rio  Plyzoge  at 
eaft,  under  feven  degrees  fix  minutes  north 
latitude.  A  very  proper  place  tor  {hips 
that  come  from  Europe  diredtly  for  South- 
Guinea ,  to  make  land,  it  being  fo  remark¬ 
able,  and  feen  from  eight  or  ten  leagues  at 
fea.  The  name  of  Cabo  Monte  was  given 
by  the  Por-tuguefes  from  the  mountains  it  is 
formed  of.  The  Negroes  call  it  IVajh  Congo. 

It  is  feen  at  feveral  leagues  diftance  from 
fea,  {hewing  itfelf  like  an  ifland,  in  the 
form  of  a  laddie;  the  coaft  at  weft  and 
e.K  of  it  being  very  flat  and  low,  in  re- 
fpeft  of  that  of  the  cape.  The  beft  road 
for  large  ftiips  is  to  the  weft  of  the  cape, 
in  twelve  fathom  water,  landy  ground,  and 
at  about  two  Englijh  miles  from  the  Ihore, 
over-againft  the  three  lmall  villages,  at 
fome  diftance  inland,  each  of  about  ten 
or  twelve  huts,  well  peopled.  The  inha¬ 
bitants  flock  to  the  ffiores  as  foon  as  they 
hear  of  any  ft  rangers  landing,  to  make 
them  welcome,  at  their  houfes  or  huts,  with 
palm-wine,  and  other  things.  The  Negroes 
here  are  very  courteous,  fome  underftanding 
a  little  Portuguefe ;  of  which  nation  fome 
trade  there  now  and  then  for  elephants 
teeth,  in  the  good  feafon,  tho’  the  Holland 
and  Zeeland  interlopers  have  the  greateft 
fhare  of  it. 

The  accefs  to  the  ftrand  here  is  pretty 
eafy  for  pinnaces  or  canoos;  and  being  come 
afhore,  you  enter  upon  a  plain,  every 
where  befet  with  green  bufhes,  the  leaves 
of  them  refembling  our  bay-tree;  and  with 
fome  palm-trees  fcatter’d  here  and  there, 
which  looks  very  pleafant.  The  profpedt 
on  the  fouth  is  limited  by  the  mountainous 
cape,  and  on  the  north  by  a  river,  in 
which  is  a  well-fhaded  ifland,  and  a  large 
wood.  On  the  eaft  you  have  large  meadows 
and  pafture-grounds,  as  far  as  can  be  feen, 
in  which  they  keep  their  horfes,  goats,  and 
fheep;  but  have  no  cows,  nor  kine,  nor 
hogs,  nor  much  poultry;  and  what  few 
chickens  they  have,  are  very  good  and 
fweet,  altho’  not  much  bigger  than  tame 
pigeons  here.  Thefe  low  grounds  are  cut 
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through  by  fundry  fmall  rivulets,  by  means 
whereof  the  natives  of  the  cape  have  a 
free  communication  with  thofe  of  the  in¬ 
land  country,  fo  that  it  may  well  be  laid, 
the  landlkip  hereabouts  is  extremely  plea- 
lant  and  delightful. 

Induftri-  The  Blacks  here  are  very  induftrious; 
«us Blacks.  fome  employ  themfelves  in  fifting  with  nets 
in  the  lake,  and  rivers,  which  abound  in 
good  fifli  of  lundry  fpecies,  as  well  as  the 
fea-coaft;  others  apply  themfelves  to  tra¬ 
ding,  planting  rice,  &c.  and  all  of  them  in 
general  in  boiling  fait  for  their  king,  whofe 
Haves  they  account  themfelves. 

Formerly  this  was  a  place  of  good  trade 
for  elephants  teeth,  the  upland  country  be¬ 
ing  richly  ftored  with  elephants-,  but  in  pro- 
cefs  of  time  has  been  fo  much  exhausted, 
that  very  often  there  are  few  or  none  at 
all,  fo  great  has  been  the  concourfe  of  Eu¬ 
ropeans  to  traffick  here.  In  thofe  days, 
when  the  elephants  teeth  were  fo  plenty, 
it  was  a  rule  among  the  Negroes ,  as  icon  as 
they  fpy’d  a  fail  coming  from  the  weft,  to 
make  a  linoke  on  land,  to  fignify  they  had 
large  parcels  of  teeth  ready  at  hand.  But 
now-a-days,  tho’  they  often  ufe  the  fame 
fignal,  it  frequently  proves  to  be  only  the 
inclination  they  have  to  fee  white  men  there, 
in  hopes  to  get  fome  fmall  token  or  other 
of  them,  if  they  can  prevail. 

I  fhall  not  here  deferibe  their  apparel, 
manners,  cuftoms,  &c.  referring  it  to  the 
clefcription  hereafter  to  be  made  of  the  in¬ 
land  countries  from  Ccrbera  to  Rio  Seflro , 
my  bufmefs  being  at  prefent  to  deferibe  the 
fea-coafts,  as  far  as  Sejlro ,  to  avoid  confu- 
lion:  befidcs  that,  it  is  much  the  fame  fort 
of  people,  and  undoubiedly  the  cuftoms 
and  manners  alike  every  where.  I  fhall 
only  obferve,  that  the  king  of  Monte  is 
faid  to  have  feveral  hundred  wives  and  con¬ 
cubines,  by  whom  he  has  many  fons  and 
daughters.  That  the  product  of  the  land 
confifts  in  abundance  of  rice,  and  a  fmall 
quantity  of  jammes,  pot  at  os,  maiz,  (or  Indian 
corn )  bananas ,  ananas ,  and  another  fruit 
call’d  pa.f  Hovers. 

The  river  Plyzoge ,  to  the  eaftward  of  this 
cape,  has  its  lource  in  the  territories  of 
Spuilliga ,  and  after  fome  windings  runs  in¬ 
to  the  lake  Mavab-,  thence  it  comes  out 
again,  running  through  the  land  of  Fomvy, 
to  the  coaft,  but  never  enters  the  fea,  ex¬ 
cept  at  the  time  it  overflows,  like  the  river 
Muvab ,  which  runs  into  the  fame  lake: 
and  thus  both  the  rivers,  and  the  lake, 
make  an  ifland  of  the  lands  about  cape 
Monte.  In  the  lake  is  an  ifland,  which  was 
formerly  inhabited  by  hlambourre.  The 
lake  is  all  round  befet  with  palm-trees,  af¬ 
fording  a  curious  prolpebt  in  l'uch  a  coun¬ 
try. 

Rio  d'Aquada,  or  Rio  Menoch ,  is  diftant 
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from  Cabo  Monte ,  about  eight  leagues  E.S.E.  Baubot- 
flowing  from  the  land  of  Hondos ,  its  native 
country,  and  winding  dowmw'ards  to  the 
fea,  in  a  very  fine  channel ;  but  fo  full  of 
falls  and  fhoals,  and  fo  choak’d  by  the 
bar  at  the  mouth,  that  it’s  quite  ampradi- 
cable  for  the  fmalleft  veflels. 

Ic  produces  abundance'  of  cam-wood  all 
along  the  Tides.  On  a  branch  of  this  river 
are  the  two  large  villages  of  Flamy  Hamaja „ 
and  Flamy  Legaja ,  two  leagues  diftant  from 
each  other;  which,  with  the  ruins  of  fome 
other  villages,  to  be  feen  in  the  country  of 
T’omvy ,  and  in  that  about  cape  Monte',  in¬ 
duces  me  to  believe  it  was  formerly  very 
well  inhabited,  the  country  every  wrhere 
being  lb  pleafant  and  fo  very  fertile. 

The  coaft  from  Cabo  Monte  to  Rio  S.  Rio  de  S. 
Paolo,  fti  etches  S.  E.  by  E.  flat,  low,  and  all  Pa°k>. 
over  woody.  From  Rio  Paolo ,  to  cape 
Mefurado ,  ic  bends  in  fuch  a  manner,  that 
from  a  certain  diftance  at  fea,  the  cape 
fliews  like  a  high  ifland  in  the  ocean. 

Little  fliips  anchor  here  at  about  half  a 
league  from  the  fmall  river  Duro,  in  ftxteen 
fathom ;  and  tall  fhips  at  three  quarters  of  a 
league  out,  Tandy  ground. 

Cape  Mefurado  is  about  ten  or  eleven  Cape  Me- 
leagues  diftant  from  cape  Monte ,  but  not  farado. 
fo  very  high  land,  tho’’  it’s  a  lofty  promon-  Plate  5. 
tory,  running  much  ftrther  out  to  fea  fouth- 
ward  than  Monte.  Ic  had  this  name  from 
the  Portuguefes ,  and,  as  fome  pretend,  on 
occafion  of  a  ft] ip  of  that  nation  call  away 
near  the  little  river  Duro ,  which  has  a  ridge 
of  fhoals  out  at  lea:  the  men  of  that  ftiip 
fwimming  afliore,  were  aflaulted  by  the 
Negroes ,  which  made  the  Portuguefes  cvy  for 
quarter,  uftng  the  word  Mifericordia ,  from 
which,  by  corruption,  Mefurado. 

The  Blacks  here  are  not  fo  traftable  as 
tholb  of  cape  Monte-,  and  ’cis  the  fureft  way 
to  be  always  upon  one’s  guard  with  them, 
and  not  to  go  afhore  buc  in  armed  boats. 

Their  uncivil  behaviour  towards  ftrangers 
has,  from  time  to  time,  put ‘  fome  Euro - 
peans  upon  ravaging  the  country,  deftroying 
their  canoos,  and  carrying  off  fome  of  their 
people  into  captivity,  which  has  occafioned 
ill  blood  in  them;  and  inftead  of  changing 
their  rough  manners,  does  rather  render 
them  more  peevifti  and  ill-natur’d,  and 
make  them  ftiy  of  coming  aboard  ftiip: 
however,  it  is  not  always  fo  with  thele  Blacks, 
but  they  are  glad  to  lee  ftrangers  come  to 
buy  teeth,  ol  which  lbmetimes  there  is  a 
fmall  quantity  to  be  had,  and  at  other  times 
none.  About  two  leagues  to  the  weftward 
of  the  cape  are  fome  villages,  of  about  twenty 
or  twenty-five  houles  each,  much  like  the 
Combets  of  the  Blacks  at  Rio  Frefco  (near 
Cape  Verde)  each  houfe  having  three  or  four 
combets  or  apartments,  arid  neatly  built; 
the  tops  or  roofs  being  as  at  Rio  Frefco . 
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Bar bot.  round  like  hay-reeks-,  and  each  of  thefe 
houfes  containing  iorty,  fifty,  or  fixry  per- 
fons,  men,  women,  and  children  living  to¬ 
gether  after  a  coniufed  manner. 

Blacks  What  I  have  faid  of  their  ill-nature  to- 
notfobad  wards  Europeans ,  mult  not,  however,  be 
as  repre-  underftood  to  extend  to  all  foreigners,  but 
only  to  thofe  of  the  lame  nation  from  whom 
they  have  been  injured  for  to  others  who 
have  had  no  broils  with  them,  they  are  ci¬ 
vil  and  kind  enough. 

To  this  purpofe  I  cannot  but  obferve, 
that  if  the  Negroes  be  generally  crafty  and 
treacherous,  it  may  well  be  laid,  the  Eu¬ 
ropeans ',  have  not  dealt  with  them  as  becomes 
Chriftians :  for  it  is  too  well  known,  that 
many  of  the  European  nations,  trading  a- 
mongft  thefe  people,  have  very  unjuft ly  and 
inhumanly,  without  any  provocation,  ftolen 
away,  from  time  to  time,  abundance  of 
the  people,  not  only  on  this  coaft,  but  al- 
moft  every  where  in  Guinea ,  and  when  they 
came  aboard  tlieir  fh ips  in  a  harmlefs  and 
confiding  manner,  carried  great  numbers 
away  to  the  plantations,  and  there  fold  them 
with  the  other  Haves  they  had  porchafed 
for  their  goods. 

Neither  ought  we  fo  much  to  admire, 
that  thofe  who  live  afhore  fhould  be  re¬ 
vengeful,  or  jealous  of  fuc'h  Europeans  as 
never  did,  nor  intend  to  pradtife  luch  un¬ 
juft  bafenefs,  the  innocent  being  fometimes 
fubjedt  to  fuffer  for  the  guilty:  for  bating 
fuch  accidents,  thefe  Blacks  are  civil  enough 
to  ftrangers,  especially  the  women,  who  are 
here  handfome,  very  complaifant,  and  ready 
to  proftitute  themfelves  for  a  very  {lender 
gain.  The  men  are  lazy,  contenting  thern- 
ielves  with  a  little  trade,  and  leave  all  the 
reft  to  their  wives  to  do. 

The  country  affords  much  the  lame  forts 
of  plants,  fruits,  cattle,  and  animals,  as  that 
of  cape  Monte-,  and  particularly  abounds  in 
excellent  palm-wine,  with  which  they  often 
make  themfelves  very  merry  and  drunk. 

The  river  Paolo ,  which  I  have  already 
(aid  enters  the  fea  north-weft,  about  two 
leagues  from  cape  Me  fur  ado,  after  having 
run  fome  miles  to  the  northward,  turns 
thence  eaftward  to  Rio  Junk.  The  Blacks 
fay  they  pafs  daily  in  their  canoos  to  Rio 
Seftro ,  along  the  faid  rivers,  carrying  feve- 
ral  things  of  the  produdt  of  their  lands, 
efpecially  elephants  teeth,  when  they  have 
no  trade  for  them  at  home  •,  Seftro  being  a 
place  to  which  a  much  greater  number  of 
fnips  reforts  to  wood  and  water,  as  well  as 
to  trade,  than  any  other  on  this  coaft. 

RioPaoio.  This  river  is  navigable  for  boats  and 
canoos  only  in  the  rainy  times,  having  five 
or  fix  foot  water  at  the  mouth :  for  at  other 
times,  in  the  good  feafon,  it  remains  al- 
‘  moft  dry,  the  true  channel  of  the  river  be¬ 
ing  fcarce  eighteen  or  twenty  foot  wide.  I 


have  been  told,  that  boats  are  fometimes 
long  detained  before  they  can  get  out  over 
the  bar,  the  river  opening  with  a  flat  low 
ifland;  and  that  there  is  a  great  quantity 
of  the  carangues  fifh,  which  they  ufually 
catch  with  drag-nets. 

The  tailed  fhips  may  with  fafety  fail 
round  cape  Mefurado ,  at  one  league  diftance 
from  fhore.  The  tide  athwart  of  the  cape 
runs  fouth  fouth-weft  and  fouth;  and  caft 
and  eaft  fouth-eaft  when  you  are  paft  the 
cape,  half  a  league  an  hour  without  fails. 

The  coaft  from  cape  Mefurado  to  Rio  Coaft  be- 
Junk ,  ftretches  eaft  about  twelve  leagues, 
the  land  fometimes  low,  and  fometimes  high,  and  Rio 
all  woody.  The  beft  mark  to  know  the  junk. 
entrance  of  Junk,  is  three  high  hills,  ap¬ 
pearing  at  fome  diftance  up  the  land;  the  Plate  5. 
laft  of  which  is  a  little  to  the  eaftward, 
when  you  have  the  river  at  north.  Another 
mark  is  three  high  trees  at  the  point,  which 
appear  above  all  the  woods,  fpreading  the 
whole  coaft  over,  the  lands  within,  fhewing 
flat,  and  doubled,  except  the  three  hills 
above  mentioned. 

About  a  league  to  the  eaftward  of  Rio 
Junk ,  are  two  large  white  cliffs,  fhowing 
at  a  pretty  diftance  wefterly,  like  fails,  fer- 
ving  alfo  as  a  mark  to  find  out  the  river’s 
mouth,  which  is  pretty  wide,  but  (hallow 
water;  the  ground  two  leagues  from  fhore 
is  muddy,  with  twenty-two  fathom  water. 

The  tide  fets,  between  Mefurado  and  Junk , 
fometimes  north,  fometimes  at  weft,  and 
at  other  times  fouth-eaft. 

The  coaft  about  the  mouth  of  the  Junk 
is  garnifh’d  with  palm,  orange ,  and  lemon- 
trees-,  and  the  banks  on  either  fide  are  alfo 
adorned  with  fine  pleafant  woods,  which 
renders  the  profpedl  delightful. 

It  abounds  in  palm-wine,  chickens,  and 
cam-wood.  The  Englifh  have  near  all  the 
trade  of  this  river  to  themfelves.  The  vil¬ 
lage  of  the  Negroes  is  about  half  a  league  up 
it.  The  Europeans ,  paying  a  fmall  cuftom 
of  brandy  and  mercery  wares,  to  the  com¬ 
mander,  are  allow’d  to  fet  up  lodges  in  the 
wood,  with  fails,  or  planks  or  boughs,  to 
ferve  as  a  warelioufe  to  trade  in.  Some  of  . 
the  natives  fpeak  broken  Dutch,  and  Por- 
iugiiefe.  They  talk  loud  and  haftily,  and 
are  generally  rough  and  wildifh  in  their 
manners.  They  are  clothed  like  the  other 
Negroes  of  this  country,  but  wear  a  flat 
bonnet,  or  cap,  like  that  ufed  by  the  High¬ 
landers  of  Scotland ;  and  never  ftep  out  of 
their  houfes  without  their  alfagaia’s,  or  jave¬ 
lins,  fey  meters,  bows  and  arrows.  Every 
one  of  them  that  trades  with  Europeans  will 
always  have  his  Daffy,  or  prefen t,  before  he 
buys  the  leaft  thing;  which  is  no  fmall 
charge  and  inconveniency.  The  Portuguefe 
fay,  there  is  gold  in  this  river. 
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Arvoredo  Some  few  leagues  within  Rio  Junk,  is  an- 
river-  other  river,  call’d  by  the  Portuguefes  Rio 
do  Arvoredo ,  coming  from  the  north-eaft 
country,  which  difembogues  itfelf  into  the 
bay,  or  entrance,  of  Junk. 

Some  leagues  '  to  the  eaftward  of  the 
Junk ,  I  have  taken  notice  of  a  river,  which  I 
call  Noel ,  becaufe  we  lay  before  it  at  anchor, 
a  league  from  fhore,  on  Chriftmas-day  168 1 ; 
and  I  did  not  find  any  name  it  had  in  all 
the  charts  that  were  aboard.  Having  all 
conveniency  to  take  the  profpedt,  I  did  it 
Tlate  5.  as  in  the  cut.  The  tide  here  drives  towards 
land,  from  Rio  Noel  to  that  of  Tabou  da 
Grou ,  and  Corfo  or  Corras ,  two  rivers  which 
meet,  and  fall  into  the  ocean  at  one  mouth-, 
the  coaft  points  at  E.  by  N.  The  fmall 
Petit  ifland  which  lies  juft  at  the  point  between 
Dieppe,  the  two  rivers,  about  the  latter  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  ferved  the  French  mer¬ 
chants  of  Dieppe ,  for  a  place  of  fhelter,  the 
better  to  carry  on  their  trade  with  the  Ne¬ 
groes -,  who  therefore  gave  it  the  name  of 
Petit  Dieppe. 

Corfo  This  Rio  Corfo  is  eafily  known  by  the 
great  number  of  rocks,  which  are  along  the 
fhore,  as  it  is  at  Junk  and  Sejlro,  on  which 
the  fea  beats  continually  in  a  violent  man¬ 
ner.  Elere  the  tide  fets  fouth-eaft  and  eaft 
towards  the  land,  and  returns  weft  and 
fouth-weft  with  great  force.  It  is  very  dis¬ 


cernible  from  fea,  by  the  point  that  runs  Ba,rbot. 
eaft,  having  fome  rocks  about  it,  extend-  ^ 
ing  to  the  fouth  and  fouth  fouth-eaft  j  as 
alio  by  a  flat  rock,  diftant  from  the  fhore 
near  three  quarters  of  a  league,  which  may 
be  approached  without  any  danger:  but  for 
the  better  information  of  bailors,  befides  the 
marks  already  given,  I  have  fubjoined  the 
profpeft  thereof  from  fea,  in  the  cut.  Plate  5. 

To  the  fouth-eaft  of  Rio  Corfo  is  Rio  de  Other  ri- 
S.  Pedro ,  and  next  to  it  Rio  de  S.  Juan ,  re-  vers, 
ceiving  near  to  its  entrance  into  the  fea  an¬ 
other,  called  Barfay ;  and  thus  both  toge¬ 
ther  make  but  one  opening  in  the  coaft, 
about  three  leagues  weft  from  Rio  Sefiro, 
having  abundance  of  fmall  rocks,  and  the 
fea  breaking  violently  along  the  fhore,  which 
makes  it  impracticable  for  Hoops  or  boats 
to  land  there,  and  is  difficult  enough  to  be 
done  with  canoos;  which  is  the  occafion 
that  it  is  not  frequented  by  the  Europeans,  as 
well  as  fome  of  the  former  rivers  deferibed 
above. 

Thence  to  Rio  Sejlro ,  the  coaft  is  cover’d 
with  rocks  and  clifts,  lying  near  the  fhore: 
the  tide  fets  fometimes  S.  E.  and  E.  at  other 
times  at  E.N.E.  and  then  turnsagain  to  S.W. 
and  W.S.W. 

In  the  ancient  geography,  this  part  of 
Guinea  propria  from  Sierra  Leona  to  cape 
Das  Palmas ,  was  call’d  the  Leuc-Mthiopes. 
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1 The  country  of  Quoja.  'Trees , 

HAVING  thus  deferib’d  the  fea- coafls 
from  Sierra  Leona  to  Rio  Sefiro,  I 
am  now  to  fay  fomething  of  the  inland 
countries  between  both,  in  general-,  as  to 
what  is  reported  of  the  different  people,  or 
nations,  which  inhabit  it,  and  the  produdft 
of  thofe  feveral  parts. 

The  lands  of  Boulm  Berre,  Boulm  Cilm , 
Timna,  Semaura ,  Capez,  Cumbas,  Vy-berkoma , 
Quoja-berkoma,  Galvis,  Hondo,  and  Gebbe , 

'  with  their  dependencies,  pay  a  fubjetflion  to 
the  Folgias ,  by  way  of  homage,  fince  the 
conqueft  they  made  thereof,  aflifted  by  the 
Karoeus. 

The  Folgias ,  with  the  Vy-galas ,  depend 
or  hold  their  countries  from  the  emperor  of 
Monou  or  Manoe ,  refiding  between  Rio  Junk 
and  Rio  do  Arvoredo. 

I  have  before  deferibed  the  lands  of  Boulm 
Berre,  and  thofe  adjacent  to  them  in  the 
kingdom  of  Sierra  Leona ,  and  am  now  to 
continue  the  defeription  of  the  others  above 
named. 

Quoja  Country. 

Vy-bcr-  ^THE  country .  of  Quoja  is  about  cape 
komapeo-  X  Monte ,  confiding  of  two  diftinft  peo- 
pc’  pie,  Vy-berkoma  and  Quoja-berkoma ,  who 


animals ,  birds ,  and  infects. 

were  both  fubdu’d  by  the  Karoeus  or  Carous. 

The  Vy-berkoma  are  the  remains  of  the  an¬ 
cient  inhabitants  of  the  river  Mavah  and 
cape  Monte,  a  populous  and  warlike  na¬ 
tion,  extending  as  far  as  Monou ;  but  by 
the  viciflitude  of  times  reduced  now  to  a 
handful  ol  men:  they  were  called  Vy,  be¬ 
caufe,  in  their  language,  that  fignifies  half, 
and  -they  are  but  half  a  nation. 

Quoja-berkoma ,  which  fignifies  land  ofOn0!3- 
Quoja,  extends  to  the  territory  of  T vnvy, berJloma 
bordering  on  the  north  and  eaft,  with  thepeople’ 
Galas ,  Vy -Galas,  Hondo ,  Konde-Qucjas ,  Ma- 
nou,  Folgias  and  Carous. 

The  Gala-vy  are  defeended  from  the  Ga-  Gala-vy. 
las,  but  driven  out  of  that  part  of  the 
country  by  the  Hondos,  and  are  leparated 
from  the  true  Galas,  by  a  vaft  foreft.  The 
head  of  the  Galas  is  called  Galla-Fally. 

T.  he  territory  of  Hondo  is  fomewhat  to  Hondo, 
the  north  of  Gala-vy,  comprehending  that 
of  Dongo. 

The  Konde-Quojas ,  that  is  to  fay,  high  KoriJc- 
Quojas ,  are  neighbours  to  the  Hondo- Mo-^'^' 
non ;  the  language  is  different  from  that  of 
the  low  Quo j as. 
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Ba*bot.  The  Fokins  and  Monou  countries  are  wa-  and  fetves  the  natives  to  make  mortars  to 
ter’d  by  the  rivers  Junk  and  Arvoredo ,  pound  the  rice,  arid  millet,  becauie  it  ne- 
vvhich  in  their  courfedown  to  the  ocean,  fe-  ver  fplits.  They  ufe  ot  the  bark  of  this 
parate  the  Folgias  from  the  Caron  Monou ,  tree  to  compoie  their  draught,  which  they 
though  the  king  of  the  Caron  reiides  in  the  adminifter  to  Inch  as  have  the  lovah  or 
country  of  the  Folgias.  Touha-,  and  poifon  the  point  of  arrows  with 

It  mio-ht  be  Comfortable  and  delightful  a  juice  that  comes  from  the  fmall  bu  hes,_ 
living  in°thefe  countries,  from  Sierra  Leona  that  commonly  grow  about  the  trunk  ot 
to  Seltro,  and  farther  eaftward,  were  it  not  this  ®uamy. 

for  the  intemperature  of  the  weather,  in  The  Hopella  is  alfo  very  lofty,  bearing  Hoquella 
the  hio-h  feafon:  for  befides  the  various  fine  a  fruit  fixteen  to  eighteen  inches  long,  in  tree, 
landfkfps,  the  ever-greeh  woods  and  pafture*  a  hulk;  the  (tone  of  which  is  bigger  than 
©rounds,  the  brooks  and  rivers,  adorned  a  bean :  the  bark  and  leaves  are  purgative, 
with  curious  trees,  &c>  it  abounds  every  the  allies  clean  and  whiten  linen  by  way 


where  with  fundry  forts  of  plants,  provi- 
fions,  and  beads  of  divers  kinds,  which  I 
fhall  now  particularly  defer ibe. 

As  to  the  great  variety  of  trees,  I  will 
make  choice  ot  the  following  forts. 

‘Frees. 

Bonde  ^THAT  which  the  natives  call  Bonde,  is 
tree.  X  commonly  very  big  and  lofty,  and  fe- 
ven  or  eight  fathom  about*,  the  bark  is 
thornifh,  and  the  wood  foft,  which,  for 
that  reafon,  they  ufe  moft  to  make  canoos 
of  feveral  fizes.  The  aflies  ot  this  wood 
are  very  proper  to  make  foap,  boil’d  with 
^aim-oil :  the  boughs  being  fet  in  the  ground, 
foon  bud  and  take  root. 

Biffy  tree.  The  BiJJ'y  tree  is  commonly  fixteen  to 
eighteen  foot  big,  the  bark  of  a  brown 
red,  ufed  for  dying  cloth  or  wool,  as  alfo 
to  make  their  fmall  canoos. 

Kaey  tree.  The  Kaey  is  lofty,  and  hard  wood,  the 
bark  and  leaves  are  medicinal;  they  make 
alfo  canoos  of  this  tree  to  play  in  the  ri¬ 
vers,  the  wood  being  fo  hard,  that  it  is 
almoft  proof  againft  the  worms. 

Billagoh  The  Billagob  is  alfo  lofty,  and  harder 
true*  than  the  former.  Its  leaves  are  purging. 
Bofly  tree.  The  BoJJy  is  foft,  the  afhes  made  of  the 
bark  ferve  to  boil  foap,  the  fruit  it  bears 
refembles  a  long  yellow  prune,  tailing  four, 
but  wholelome  to  eat. 

Mille  tree.  The  Milk  is  large,  tough,  and  foft,  the 
roots  like  that  of  the  Bonde ,  fpreading  round, 
moftly  above  ground.  The  natives  ufe  this 
tree  in  their  conjurations. 

Burrow  The  Burrow  is  ot  an  uncommon  lofti- 
tree.  nefs,  though  but  about  fix  foot  big;  the 
bark  all  over  full  of  thick  crooked  thorns. 
The  wood  is  fit  for  no  other  ufe  but  fuel. 
From  the  bark  and  the  leaves  diftils  a  yel¬ 
low  fap  or  juice,  which  purges  above  all 
ocher  drugs  whatfoever. 

Mamo  The  Mamo  is  lofty,  and  crown’d  with 
tree.  round  tops,  producing  a  fruit  much  of  the 
figure  ot  the  cola  of  Sierra  Leona ;  within 
white,  of  a  fharp  tafte,  and  laxative,  and 
can  be  preferved  for  a  whole  year  under 
ground. 

Quamy  The  Qpamy  is  likewife  very  lofty,  and 
tKe.  crown’d  with  a  top ;  the  wood  is  very  hard, 
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of  buck. 

The  Domboch  produces  a  fruit  like  the  Domboch 
forb-apple,  much  ufed  by  the  Blacks ;  the  tree, 
bark  foak’d  in  water,  and  drank,  caufes 
vomiting.  The  Wood  is  almofl  red,  and 
proper  to  make  canoos. 

The  Kolacb  is  very  high*  its  fruit  refem-  Kolach 
bling  a  plum,  good  to  eat.  The  bark  is  tree, 
purging. 

The  Duy,  lofty  and  headed*  bears  a  fruit  Day  tree, 
of  the  bignefs  of  a  common  apple,  which 
the  natives  eat;  and  ufe  the  intufion  ot 
its  bark  in  wine  or  water  to  ftrengthen 
them. 

The  Bongia  is  likewife  lofty  and  headed,  Bongia 
the  bark  purging.  tree. 

The  bark  of  the  Naukcny ,  at  cutting  of  Nau! 
it,  taftes  like  pepper,  and  is  here  accounted  tree>‘  1 
of  extraordinary  virtue  in  purgatives. 

The  FJuan  or  Fongoo ,  being  the  palm,  is  Quan  or 
very  common  in  this  country,  produces  the  Tcngoo 
fort  of  palm-wine  call’d  Mignol ,  which  is tree* 
extraded  in  the  fame  manner  as  on  the 
Gold  Coajl-,  but  befides  the  wine*  it  yields 
that  excellent  palm-oil,  fo  commendable  for 
its  peculiar  properties. 

The  oil  is  made  of  the  nuts  of  this  tree.  Palm  oil. 
which  grow’  in  a  duller  of  two  or  three 
hundred  nuts  together,  the  duller  growing 
out  of  the  trunk  of  the' tree,  about  a  man’s 
height  from  the  ground.  The  nut  is  about 
the  bignefs  of  a  pigeon’s  egg,  and  the  Hone 
as  big  and  as  hard  as  that  of  a  peach;  and 
each  tree  commonly  produces  five  or  fix 
iuch  clutlers.  The  oil  drawn  from  the  nuts 
is  of  the  faffron  colour,  fmelling  ftrong;  at 
fir  ft  extrading,  it  looks  like  oil  of  olives, 
as  to  its  confidence,  which,  growing  old, 
turns  thick  and  lumpy  like  butter,  and  may 
be  tranfported  every  where,  and  kept  twenty 
years  in  fome  proper  veil'd.  This  oil  is 
much  recommended  throughout  all  Europe 
for  obftrudions,  fradures,  windy  and  cold 
humours.  The  natives  ufe  it  much,  with 
almoft  every  thing  they  eat,  as  we  do  butter; 
and  moft  days  rub  and  anoint  their  bodies 
with  it,  to  render  thefkin  fofier  and  Ihining, 
and  the  body  ftronger.  At  moft  times  of  the 
day,  they  gnaw  the  Hone  of  the  nut. 


As 
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As  this  tree  grows  up  gradually,  it  has 
the  fewer  leaves*  till  it  comes  to  its  com¬ 
mon  height  of  forty  or  fifty  foot  high, 
and  then  it  has  only  a  fmall  cop  of  leaves. 
It  lafts  many  years*  and  from  the  very  firft 
gives  wine,  and  a  fort  of  flax  out  of  its 
Item  or  trunk,  of  which  they  make  a  fort 
of  cloth  and  yarn  for  their  nets. 

The  other  fort  of  palm,  in  thefe  parts, 
which  produces  wine,  is  call’d  Makenfy * 
whofe  leaves  are  commonly  three  foot  long, 
and  half  a  foot  broad  •,  and,  like  the 
Quaan,  yields  flax  at  its  Item,  and  the  leaves 
ferve  the  Blacks  to  make  bags,  cloths, 
and  fine  mats.  The  {talk  of  the  leaves, 
which  is  as  hard  as  any  wood,  and  almoft 
round,  ferves  to  make  roofs  and  floors  to 
their  houfes,  befidcs  many  other  forts  of 
ufes  :  nay,  at  fome  places  they  palifade 
their  villages  round  with  it,  to  defend  the 
entrance  againft  lions,  panthers,  tygers,  and 
elephants,  as  I  have  feen  it  at  Sefiro. 

Don gah  The  tree  Dongah  is  very  common  all 

Uee.  along  this  coaft,  and  produces  a  fruit  like 
the  acorn  of  our  oak-trees  in  Europe. 

Bondou  The  Bondou  is  likewife  very  common,  its 

tree.  leaves  thin  and  fhining  ;  the  wood  is  yellow 
in  the  tree,  but  when  cut  down,  turns  red. 

Jaaja  tree.  The  Jaaja  is  very  plenty  in  all  marlhy 
fwampy  grounds,  and  lakes  or  rivers.  It’s 
that  which  the  Hollanders  call  Mangelaer , 
and  the  French ,  Paleftuvier  •,  common  in 
moft  marfhy  grounds  in  America,  where  ’tis 
accounted  not  a  little  fport  to  creep  amongft 
the  boughs  overfpreading  in  the  water,  to 
which  oyfters  grow  in  great  multitudes :  for 
the  boughs  of  the  tree  commonly  bending 
into  the  water  by  the  moifture,  bud  out  up¬ 
wards  again  to  infinity,  intermixing  the  one 
with  the  other  fo  clofe  and  thick,  and  turn¬ 
ing  again  into  the  water,  and  fhooting 
other  branches  again  ad  infinitum  \  which 
renders  it  impoflible  to  find  out  the  trunk  : 
and  thus  propagating  from  fpace  to  fpace, 
it  may  be  well  laid  of  it,  that  one  trunk  of 
this  Jaaja  will  extend  many  furlongs  along 
the  banks  of  a  river  or  the  fea.  For  which 
reafon  it  is,  that  oyfters  breed  on  the  boughs 
in  great  abundance,  and  that  it  is  a  good  di- 
verfion  to  eat  thefe  oyfters  on  the  fpot,  for 
the  under-boughs  are  fupporters  on  the  fur- 
face  of  the  water,  to  walk  on  from  one  place 
to  another.  Others  are  fit  and  proper  feats, 
and  the  upper  boughs  ever  green,  do  fhel- 
ter  men  from  the  injuries  of  the  weather. 
The  oyfters  commonly  flick  very  clofe  to 
the  lower  branches  of  the  Mangelaer  in  fuch 
manner,  as  ’tis  almoft  impoflible  to  pull 
them  off  without  a  hatchet  or  chizel,  or 
by  cutting  oft’  the  bough.  The  oyfters  are 
very  flat,  and  about  the  breadth  of  a  man’s 
hand,  and  of  a  fharp  tafte,  but  are  well 
liked  here  for  want  of  better. 

The  logic w,  which  produces  the  famous 
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fruit  Cola,  is  of  an  indifferent  height,  the  rbot. 
trunk  about  five  or  fix  foot  in  circumference.  _  ^ 

The  Cola  is  a  cheftnut*  as  1  have  laid  before,  tre°es 
three  or  four  growing  together  in  a  rind*  Cola  ha*, 
each  divided  from  the  other  by  a  thin  fkin. 

The  natives  u’fe  it  much  in  their  fixrifices 
or  offerings  to  their  idols*  and  in  their  con¬ 
jurations  ;  and  have  perpetually  fome  in 
their  mouth  either  walking  or  fitting,  to 
relifh  water  the  better,  reckoning  it  very 
wholefome,  as  I  have  faid  before.  The  For- 
tuguefes  drive  a  great  trade  with  it  up  the 
country. 

The  Fondy-kcng  is  the  cotton-tree,  very  Fondy- 
common  in  this  country,  of  the  wool  where-  hong  tree, 
of  the  Blacks  fpin  and  weave  cloth,  like 
thofe  of  Cape  Verde. 

The  lime-trebs  abound  every  where, being  Lime  tree, 
fmallcr  and  rounder  than  lemons,  and  have 
grown  here  time  out  of  mind. 

The  orange,  bananas,  and  fig-tree,  other- 
wife  called  plantains  and  Baccoven ,  are  alfo 
very  common  throughout  thefe  lands ;  the 
oranges  are  very  four  and  fmall. 

Ignames  are  here  very  plentiful  and  large,  fgnam 
generally  weighing  eight  or  ten  pounds,  huiC* 
white  and  dry  on  the  palate  ;  ufed  inftead 
of  bread  by  thefe  Africans ,  being  boiled. 

The  potatoes  are  alfo  plentiful  and  large,  Potatoes, 
and  of  a  lufeious  delicate  tafte. 

This  part  affords  no  ftore  of  fugar-canes, 
tobacco,  plants,  or  ananas  •,  the  moft  they 
have,  being  brought  from  Sierra  Leona. 

for  herbs,  the  Blacks  make  ufe  of  a  fort  Herbs, 
they  call  Quelle-togue ,  of  a  fmall  leaf,  but 
very  fweet  and  well-tafted,  which  is  com¬ 
monly  boil’d  with  meat :  as  they  do  alfo 
another  fort  call’d  Quantiah ,  growing  lofty, 
the  leaves  very  large. 

There  are  feveral  other  forts  of  pulle,  or 
herbs  unknown  to  Europeans ,  and  very 
proper  for  the  pot. 

Rice  is  very  common  in  all  this  country,  Rice  and 
but  not  maiz,  or  Indian  corn,  named  here  maiz- 
Magni-Jonglo.  There  is  another  fort  of 
maiz  which  they  call  Jonglo  fingly,  a  much 
imaller  grain  than  the  other,  and  better  va¬ 
lued  by  them,  tho’  they  feldom  ufe  it,  but 
when  rice  is  fcarce  in  the  country. 

The  Guinea- pepper,  or  Maneguette ,  is  Guinea- 
very  plenty  ;  befides  which,  they  have  alfo  PePPer* 
two  forts  of  Pimento  in  abundance,  of  the 
long  fort,  and  of  that  of  Benin. 

Animals. 

HE  country  about  cape  Monte  is  well  ElePliants 
ftor’d  with  elephants,  which  the  na-  and  ap9S‘ 
tives  call  Kaumach ,  and  with  multitudes 
of  apes  and  monkeys. 

That  about  Rio  Maguiba  abounds  in  Water-ele- 
water-elephants,  there  call’d  Ker-Kamonou ,  plants, 
commonly  of  the  bignefs  of  a  horfe,  but covvs’  cr0' 
thicker.  About  Rio  Mavah  they  have  fea-  cot^es,&‘ 
cows,  water-elephants,  and  crocodiles,  and 
G  g  -  an 
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A  Definition  of  the 

Ba  rbot.  an  animal  about  the  bignefs  of  a  horfe,  wiin 
white  ftreakS,  a  long  neck,  fliort  body,  and 
thin  fmall  legs,  of  a  dark  brown  colour, 
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and  with  horns  like  a  bullock,  which  ferve 
the  prieft  and  conjurers  to  found,  when 
they  conjure  or  proclaim  any  thing  to  the 
people,  and  are  extremely  valu’d  by  them  •, 
which  (hows  that  this  animal  is  not  com¬ 
mon.  It  is  alfo  very  fwiit  and  nimble, 
flapping  like  a  roebuck. 

Cilia  Van-  The  Cilia  Vandoch  is  an  animal  of  the 
doch.  fize  0f  a  hart,  of  a  yellowifti  colour,  banded 
with  white  (freaks,  the  horns  about  twelve 
inches  long,  each  horn  having  a  hole  through 
which  the  animal  breathes.  It  is  fwifter  than 
any  hart  or  deer. 

Here  are  alio  a  great  number  of  buffalo’s, 
by  the  natives  call’d  Si,  who  ipoil  the  fields, 
and  do  much  milchief  about  the  land. 

Woey  or  Tire  IVoey  of  the  Blacks ,  by  the  Pcrtu- 
Gazello.  guefes  call’d  Gazello  de  Mato,  of  the  fize^of 
an  ordinary  dog,  which,  tho’  fhort-legg  d, 
is  very  fwift.  They  catch  ’em  commonly 
with  a  net,  as  they  do  another  animal  call’d 
Tebbe,  of  a  brown  colour,  and  of  the  fize 
of  a  large  lamb. 

Qauhna.  The  Quulma,  another  animal,  is  much  of 
the  form  of  the  laft,  but  of  a  reddiih  colour. 
Swine.  They  have  two  forts  of  fwine,  one  of  a 
burnt  brown  colour,  call’d  here  Kouja\  the 
other  quite  black,  named  Quouja-Qiiinta, 
which  is  much  like  a  wild  boar,  being  as 
favage,  and  arm’d  with  Inch  (harp  tufks, 
that  it  cuts  any  thing  that  oppofes  it. 

Porcu-  The  Porcupines,  here  call’d  Queen-ja,  are 
pines.  of  two  forts,  large  and  fmall  •,  the  firft  are 
commonly  of  the  bignefs  of  a  hog,  arm’d 
all  over  v/ith  very  thick  long  hard  points  or 
quills,  (freak’d  at  equal  diftances,  white 
and  black,  which  the  animal  can  fhoot  with 
fuch  violence  at  man  or  bead  when  pro¬ 
voked,  that  if  it  happen  to  hit,  it  is  very 
dangerous,  and  will  flick  in  a  board.  T.  he 


changes  colour  every  moment.  It  feeds 
on  flies,  which  it  dexteroufly  catches  with 
its  long  (harp  tongue  ;  and  lays  eggs  like 
.the  lizards,  makes,  tortoifes,  and  (hails,  not 
covered  with  a  (hell,  but  with  a  thick  loft 
flefhy  matter. 

The  Kquoggelo  is  an  amphibious  animal, 
about  fix  foot  long,  much  of  the  (hape  ofseo' 
a  crocodile,  which  by  means  of  its  very 
large  tongue  feeds  upon  pifmires,  haunting 
about  their  nefts ;  and,  like  the  crocodile, 
its  body  is  all  over  cover’d  with  large  hard 
feales,  impenetrable  to  any  weapon.  It 
defends  itfelf  from  other  voracious  beads, 
and  efpecially  from  the  leopard,  by  fetting 
up  its  feales,  which  are  pointed  (harp  at 
the  end. 

The  civet-cat  is  here  very  common.  This  Civet-cat. 
animal  is  accounted  of  the  fpecies  of  cats, 
but  I  think  it  may  be  rather  reckon’d  a- 
mong  that  of  wolves  5  being  almoft  of  the 
fame  form  and  (hape,  and  having  like  the 
wolf  a  bone  on  each  fide  of  its  ribs,  which  , 
hinders  it  from  turning  fhort,  as  it  is  with 
the  wolf.  It  has  a  long  pointed  muzzle  like 
the  fox,  fliort  ears,  (harp  nofe,  and  pointed 
teeth,  the  hair  of. a  grey  colour,  fpotted 
black  every  where,  as  well  as  its  long  tail, 
the  hair  of  which  is  as  brufliy  round  about 
it ;  the  nails  or  claws  black,  thick,  (hort, 
and  but  a  little  bent,  the  legs  fomewhat  fliort 
in  proportion  to  its  body.  This  animal  is 
voracious,  feeding  on  carrion,  raw  fielh,  as 
alfo  maiz  boil’d  ;  and  I  often  obferved,  in 
one  I  brought  over  to  Europe,  that  it  would 
always  lean  or  lay  down  a  minute  or  two 
on  the  meat  I  gave  it,  before  he  eat  it. 

That  which  I  brought  over  haying  had  no 
meat  for  a  whole  day,  through  the  care- 
leAnels  of  my  man,  at  Guadalupe,  found 
means  to  gnaw  a  pafiuge  through  the  rails 
of  the  cage  I  kept  it  in,  came  into  my 
room  as  I  was  fitting  there  writing  in  the 
morning,  and  flaring  about  with  fierce 
fparkling  eyes,  leap’d  five  or  fix  foot  high 
at  a  very  fine  talking  parrot,  of  the  country 
of  the  Amazons,  which  I  had  brought  from 
Cayenne ,  then  perching  on  a  pin  in  the  wall ; 


animal  bites  fo  (harp,  that  no  wooden  flick 
or  board  can  refill  it ;  and  if  put  into  a 
wooden  cage  or  barrel,  will  eat  its  way 
through.  It  is  fo  bold  and  daring,  that 

it  will  attempt  the  mod  dangerous  fnake.  y - ,  —  x  ^  .  - 

I  have  brought  home  fome  fuch  quills  as  and  before  I  could  come  to  its  relief,  the 
bio-  as  a  large  goofe-quill  •,  ’tis  exaclly  the  civet-cat  had  catch’ d  it  by  the  head,  and 
fame  as  th tZaeta  of  Barbary  the  fielh  is  inapt  it  off  with  its  teeth.  I  alfo  obferv’d 
reckoned  good  tood  by  the  Blacks,  in  this  animal,  tnat  it  ncvei  ealco  nature, 

Here  is  a  kind  of  roe-bucks,  fo  tame,  but  in  the  remotefl  corner  of  its  cage, 
that  they  feed  in  the  very  towns  or  villages.  The  bed  food  for  the  civet-cat  is  raw 
Cameleon.  The  cameleons,  call’d  Dontfoe,  are  much  flefh  and  entrails  ol  poultry,  birds  and  ani- 
efteem’d  ;  the  natives  will  not  allow  them  mals,  efpecially  for  fuch  as  are  kept  ror  the 
to  be  kill’d,  being  of  opinion  that  they  pre-  pleafing  odour  they  produce,  generally  call’d 
(age  good  or  bad  luck,  according  to  the  civet ;  which  is  lodg’d  in  a  bag  between 
time  they  happen  to  meet  them  on  the  road,  its  pizzle  and  the  genitals,  having  a  wide 
This  animal  is  no  bigger  than  a  large  frog,  mouth  or  opening  like  a  matrix,  border  d 
generally  of  a  pale  moufe-colour,  the  (kin  with  thick  lips  •,  which  being  open’d  with 
almoft  tranfparent,  and  therefore  it  eafily  the  lingers,  you  nnd  two  holes  or  noftrils, 
receives  the  impreffion  of  colours  fet  about  in  the  concavity  of  which  is  room  enough  to 
it :  which  has  given  occafion  to  report  it  lodge  an  almond.  There  the  civet  is  con- 
. ....  2  _  tain’d. 
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oi  another  king  like  himfelf. 

T.  he  Blacks  kill  fo  many  leopards  every 
Far*  ^at  their  kings  have  large  ftores  of 
Ikins  and  teeth  of  thefe  beaits ;  which  they 


tain’d,  and  is  drawn  out  by  means  of  very  the  leopard  being  king  of  the  woods, 
fmall  lead  or  tin  fpoons,  tor  all  other  metals  not  reafonable  that  their 
would  hurt  the  Dead,  this  being  a  very 
tender  part.  The  males  produce  more  civet 
than  the  females,  and  both  mud  be  very 

much  vex’d  and  irritated  with  a  ftick  often  _  LLCL11  U1C1C  ueails .  wmcft  tt 

pointed  at  them,  before  you  go  to  draw  out  are  forc’d  to  fell  to  ftrangers,  becaufe  for 
the  fweet ;  for  this  irritation  m  the  animal  the  fame  reafon  which  does  not  permit  them 
caufes  an  mcreafe  of  that  precious  matter  to  eat  of  the  field,  they  are  not  to  make  ufe 

conrhne°dnCaVitieS  ^  ^  ^  "hcrem  “  18  °f  the  either  to  Jie  on>  or  to  adorn 
1  tu  n  •  n  /r  rr,  themfelves  with  it :  nay,  the  Bollis  or  prielts 

Mo,™  or thJplr&ZT,^Z^  °'Womu!  fd  br  fo  infatuated  them  with  this  notion, 

Worrou,  ti  e  Portuguefes  call  d  Salvage,  or  the  lavage,  and  threatened  them  with  fuch  mio-hty  mi- 

or  baboon.  *s  a  large  baboon,  very  ugly,  iome  five  feries  from  their  idols,  iffthey  offend  there- 
foot  long  with  a  big  head,  thick  body  and  in,  that  they  will  not  eat  of  any  of  the 
arms ;  and  is  eafily  taught,  not  only  to  walk  beads  which  the  leopard  commonly  preys 
upright  on  its  two  hinder  legs  but  alio  to  on.  But  the  teeth  the  king  ufually  bellows 
?*  water  on  its  head,  and  other  on  his  wives  and  concubines,  which  they 
luch  hke  labour.  This  brute  is  fo  jlrong  wear  at  their  necklaces  of  beads  or  bugles[ 
an  mifchievous,  that  it  will  attack  the  and  account  them  a  great  ornament, 
ftronged  man,  and  overpower  him,  either  The  dogs  here  n?ver  bark,  but  howl  Dogs, 
clawing  out  his  eyes,  or  doing  him  feme  and  are  reckon’d  delicate  food,  being  va-  * 

Se^narivesbfirml^  ]°Y  ,  ^°ft  °f  lued  above  aiT  cattle  to  eat,  and  the  young 

the  natives  fiimly  believe  that  thele  crea-  ones  commonly  fold  at  good  rates.  Thell 

ft  to  work0' '  Th  ’  f r  1£y  Lld  ^  d°gS  ^  genCraI1^  vei7  ^  creaturesJ  ha- 
ftt  to  work.  They  alfo  fight  among  them-  ving  no  hair  on  the  fkin,  their  ears  lon^  and 

felves ;  and  are  fo  drong,  that  they  will  tear  diff,  like  thofe  of  foxes, 
in  pieces  the  dronged  nets,  and  can  only  be 
caught  when  very  young.  They  are  com¬ 
monly  as  tall  as  a  child  of  three  or  four 
years  of  age ;  the  face  looks  like  a  man’s  at 
a  glimpfe,  but  the  nofe  is  fiat  and  crooked  ; 
the  ears  like  a  man’s  •,  and  the  females  have 


Infers. 

'"THE  country  fwarms  with  fun'dry  fpe- 
J  cies  of  them. 

1  he  vipers  call’d  Tombe  are  above  two  Vipers, 
foot  long,  their  fkin  finely  colour’d  on  the 


Tygers 
and  leo¬ 
pards. 


full  paps,  and  a  belly  with  the  navel  funk  back;  they  are  not  mifchievous  till  provo- 
in.  I  he  elbows  have  alfo  their  proper  joints  ked,  but  when  fo,  they  bite  a  man  or  bead, 
and  ligaments ;  and  the  feet,  beyond  the  and  its  mortal  in  lefs  than  three  hours.  * 
heel-bone,  plump  and  brawny  ;  and  will  Amongd  the  fcveral  fpecies  of  Serpents ,  Minis  vaft 
often  go  upright,  and  lift  heavy  weights,  that  which  they  call  here  Mini  a  grows  to  ferpent. 
and  carry  them  from  one  place  to  another.  fuch  a  mondrous  bignefs  and  length,  that 
1  he  country  is  full  of  tygers,  leopards,  it  fwallows  a  goat  or  hind  at  once? 
and  other  ravenous  beads,  which  are  per-  It’s  reported  of  this  creature,  that  having 
petually  fighting ;  but  the  tygers  have  ge-  got  hold  of  its  prey,  either  hind,  deer,  or 
nerally  the  better :  and,  for  that  reafon,  ’tis  other  bead  it  ufually  feeds  on,  it  drags  the 
thought  the  leopard  drags  its  tail,  when  fame  to  fome  by-place,  and  there  winds  it- 
hunted  or  purfued  by  the  tyger,  to  wipe  ftlf  two  or  three  times  about  the  body  of  the 
away  the  impreflion  of  its  feet  on  the'fandy  animal  it  has  caught,  with  fuch  force,  that 
ground,  J:hat  the  tyger  may  not  find  which  it  is  foon  fuffocated  ;  and  then  fearches  ic 

all  over,  and  if  any  pifmires  or  ants  happen 
to  dick  to  it,  the  ferpent  will  prefently  run 
away,  abandoning  the  prey ;  but  if  it  fpies 
none,  it  then  fwallows  the  bead  whole,  and 
lies  dill  on  the  ground  till  it  is  digeded. 

I  his  ferpent  dreads  pifmires  or  ants  to 
fuch  a  degree,  as  to  run  away  at  the  fight,  of 

\  - ,  -  -7  -  —  “  a  fingle  one ;  and  ’tis  faid,  that  if  it  fhould 

and  honoured  with  this  compliment  by  the  fwailow  but  one,  the  ferpent  would  cer- 
rnultitude,  We  fee  your  toil  and  labour,  and  tainly  die.  The  Blacks  eat  the  flefh  of  this 
are  convinced  that  you  are  a  man  to  be  depended  monder. 
on  when  there  is  occafion.  After  which  they  Birds. 

take  off  the  fkin  of  the  animal,  which  is  ^THerc  are  four  forts  of  eagles :  r.  That  EapJ«. 
given,  with  its  teeth,  to  the  king  or  chief  JL  which  they  here  call  Cquolantja  is  very 
of  the  Pjace,  and  the  flefh-  to  the  people,  large  and  big,  haunting  the  woods  more  than 
there  gathered,  to  feaft  on  it :  but  the  king  the  fea-cliffs,  and  there  perching  on  the  tops 
is  not  allow  d  to  eat  of  it,  al-ledging,  that  of  the  loftieft  trees,  efpecially  on  the  Bonda, 

of 


way  it  fled.  The  Blacks  call  the  tyger 
$uelly-qua ,  that  is,  matter  of  the  woods  •, 
and  the  leopard,  Quelly  the  king  ;  this  lad 
being  very  mifchievous  to  men,  and  the 
other  only  to  beads.  And  for  that  reafon 
there  is  great  feading,  fporting  and  mufick 
in  the  village,  when  a  leopard  is  kill’d;  and 
the  perfon  that  does  it,  is  much  applauded 


al-ledging, 


li6 

Barbot. 


Parrots. 


Komma 

bird. 


Clofy-fou 

kgbofli 

bird. 


Fanton 

bird. 
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r  .ii  r  i  and  urtvs  the  heavens  to  fall  on  mankind  and  crufh 

of  which  I  ^roSemn;ntnd  pr‘ys  them  ;  Canon  very  readily  granted  their  re- 

"T'The  c’Zolantja-cIm,  which  keeps  moft  quell,  provided  they  foould  firft  pull  down 
.  z-  n  -  /nnnd.  where  it  feeds  on  all  the  trees  in  the  country:  in  order  to 
nniTasthey  fwim  on  the  furface  of  water,  which  they  now  hollow  the  trunks  ot  trees, 

inn,  as  y  and  tliere  buijd  their  neftSi 

Its  claws  are  ve,y  ^  ^  which  The  gjonfoo  is  a  kind  of  raven,  black  all 

feeds  In  all' forts  of  birds  and  feather’d  over  the  body,  but  the  neck  all  white,  and 
feeds  on  all  101  ^  builds  its  neft  on  trees,  with  bulrufhes  and 

creature,  ^eP  cLmonly  about  clay.  The  hens,  as  the  natives  report,  pull 

the  fea  wafts'  and  feeding  on  crabs,  and  off  all  their  own  feathers  when  they  are 
the  lea-coatts,  ar  &  ,  ,  ,  ...  ready  to  hatth  their  eggs,  in  order  to  cover 

their  brood*  the  cock  at  that  time  taking 
care  to  feed  them  all,  till  the  young  ones 
are  fit  to  fliift  for  themfelves. 

The  woods  harbour  a  multitude  of  tur-  Turtles, 
ties,  which  they  call  Papoo ,  and  are  of  three 
different  forts  •,  the  firft,  call’d  Bollendo , 
which  are  copple-crown’d  -,  the  fecond, 
Kambyge ,  having  bald  heads  without  any 
feathers  and  the  third,  Duedeu ,  the  fea- 
SESttXZ  of  their  body  black  fpeckled  while, 

K  place  Here  are  cranes  cak’d  ^  ,  and  at  C-. 

where  thev  chance  to  meet  or  fee  this  bird,  Cabo  Verde ,  Aqua-Ptaffo. 

or  to  hea/it  fine,  they  will  proceed  or  not  The  Dorro  is  a  very  large  bird,  haunting  ^ 
proceed  on  an°intended  journey,  or  con-  the  moraffes  and  rivers,  where  it  feeds  on 

when  any  ^rfon" dks  itwenly  accb  The  Jouwa  is  of  the  fize  of  a  lark,  and  Jouwa 
dentally  they  are  apt  to  fay  Kgbojfii  has  generally  lays  its  eggs  on  paths  and  roads, 

kill’d  him  by  finging  over  him.  This  which  none  of  the  Colga  Blacks  will  deftroy  ; 
Julian  ,  y  o  o.  .  being  poffefs’d  with  this  opinion,  thatwho- 

foever  cruflies  or  breaks  the  eggs  of  this 
bird,  his  children  will  not  live  long.  If 
they  happen  to  break  them  by  chance,  they 


me  leti-euaii-O}  o  -  . 

fuch  like  fifh,  and  has  very  crooked  claws. 

Here  are  abundance  of  blue  pairots  with 
red  tails,  call’d  Wofaey-y ,  commonly  fitting 
on  palm  and  coco-trees. 

The  bird  Komma  is  very  fine,  has  a  green 
neck,  red  wings,  a  black  tail,  a  hooked 
bill,  and  its  claws  like  thofe  of  parrots. 

The  Clofy-fou-kgbojfi  is  about  the  bignefs 
of  a  fparrow-hawk,  and  black  feather  d, 
reckon’d  a  bird  of  prefage  by  the  Blacks , 


bird  feeds  moftly  on  pifmires. 

The  Fanton ,  being  about  the  fize  of  our 
larks,  is  another  prefaging  bird  to  the 
Blacks ,  who  are  abroad  hunting  of  buffa 


Hlacks.  wno  are  auroau  xiunuug,  ui  n  j  j  1 

loes  elephants,  tygers,  ferpents,  or  any  other  are  ready  to  run  dift  rafted  •,  and  when  co  e 
game.  This  little  cmature  ufually  fitting  to  themfelves  they  vow  never  to  eat  of  any 
on  a  tree  near  the  covert  or  place  where  the  birds  •,  and  will  give  the  name  of  Jouwa  to 
animal  is  hid,  fings  loud  •,  which  the  hunters  the  child  that  happens  to  be  born  next  after 

hearincr,  they  utter  thefe  words  to  it,  Fon-  this  accident 
,  °  .  I  . ...  7 .  1AZ o' 7/  fnl 


Lele-  Atte- 
lenna  bird 


ton-kerre ,  ton-ton-kerre ,  that  is,  We  ll  fol¬ 
low  you  ;  then  prefently  the  bird  taketh  his 
flight  very  fwiftly  to  the  place  where  the 
game  lies,  and  points  right. 

^  The  Lele-Atterenna  is  the  fwallow,  the 
•name  fignifying  fwallow  of  the  light-,  and 
Lele- Sir ena  that  of  the  night,  which  is  the 


They  have  two  forts  of  herons,  one  white, 
the  other  blue. 

The  Blacks  eat  of  all  the  birds  above¬ 
mention’  d,  except  the  Jouwa ,  Fanton  and 
the  Kgbojfi,  which  are  facred  among  them. 


Wing'd  Infefls. 

L,eie-i>irena  tnat  oi  me  m^a,  m  ^  .  .  ,  .  v  ,  rr  n 

bat  or  flitter- moufe  it  is  of  the  fpecies  of  XHIS  COUnt/y  1S  V£^  ?c£.in  KcmmfkeSe  Bees‘ 
bats :  that  which  is  call’d  F onga  is  as  large  I  or  honey-bees,  which  hive  in  the  ca¬ 
ns  a  turtle-dove,  and  eaten  as  a  dainty,  vities  of  trees  ;  and  honey  is  fo  plenty,  that 
There  are  fuch  multitudes  of  this  fort,  and  abundance  of  it  is  never  gather  d. 
they  hang  in  the  day-time  fo  heavy  and  fo  The  Quom-Bchejfiy  or  drone-bees  hurt  no 
numerous  on  the  boughs  of  trees,  that  they  body  unlefs  provoked,  and  then  their  (ting 
break  them  with  their  weight.  caufes  great  and  dangerous  inflammations. 

Here  is  alfo  a  little  bird  about  the  fize  Thefe  infefts  commonly  hive  about  the 
of  a  fparrow,  which  commonly  makes  a  houfes,  but  never  give  honey, 
hole  with  its  bill  by  little  and  little,  in  the  There  is  another  fort  of  honey-bees,  call  d 
trunks  of  trees,  there  to  neft  and  breed  Qbollicq-boUy ,  which,  as  the  former,  hive  in 
which  gives  occafton  to  the  Blacks  to  believe  the  cavities  of  trees ;  but  their  honey  is  very 

brown,  and  the  wax  black. 

Men  are  here  very  much  troubled  with  Gnats, 
gnats,  night  and  day,  being  common  in 
all  woody  and  moraffy  lands  between  the 


that  thefe  little  creatures,  having  formerly 
complained  to  Canon  their  deity ,  that  men 
always  ftole  their  young  ones  from  their 
nefts,  which  they  ufed  to  build  on  the 


boughs  of  trees,  and  petition’d  him  to  caufe  two  tropicks. 


At 
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Ctocifts  of  South-Guinea. 
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At  the  time  of  the  rains  here  is  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  flies,  by  the  natives  call’d  Getleh , 
thick,  broad-headed  and  mouthlefs,  much 
bigger  than  thofe  the  French  call  Cigales , 
which  commonly  fit  on  trees,  and  fing,  af¬ 
ter  a  flirieking  manner,  both  day  and  night, 


living  only  on  the  dew  of  heaven,  which  Barbot. 
they  draw  in,  by  certain  tongues  like  prickles,  -'''N 
placed  on  their  breafls :  They  are  in  both 
hot  and  cold  countries,  but  by  what  name 
call’d  in  England ,  I  know  not.  Thefe  flies 
the  Blacks  eat,  and  lay  they  live  by  the  air. 


C  H  A  P.  V. 

Marriages  of  thefe  Blacks ;  polygamy ;  naming  of  children  j  habit  and  employe 
ments  \  towns  and  houfes ;  language ;  J'orcerers  and  poifoners  -}  funerals  and 
fuccejjioiu 


Ff  'roes  and  Children. 

HE  Blacks  marry  as  many  wives  as 
they  can  maintain  and  fome  of  the 
kings  of  the  country  have  three  or  four 
hundred  wives  and  concubines,  who  are  kept 
in  feveral  villages.  The  fame  is  done  by 
private  perfons  ;  but  the  makilmah,  or  firfi: 
wife  is  the  moft  regarded,  not  only  by  the 
hulband,  but  by  all  his  other  wives.  They 
live  feemingly  contented  with  all  their  wives, 
and  little  or  nothing  concerned  at  their 
number  ;  for  the  keeping  of  them  is  not 
very  expenflve,  neither  are  they  much  con¬ 
cerned  if  they  lie  with  other  men. 

They  obferve  very  little  ceremony  in 
marrying,  but  fo  very  different,  according 
to  the  ieveral  cuftoms  of  countries,  that  it 
would  be  very  tedious  to  deferibe,  being 
but  little  different  from  what  is  practis’d  in 
other  parts  of  Nigritia  :  Only  it  mull:  not 
be  omitted,  that  the  bridegroom  is  to  make 
his  bride  three  ditfinft  prefents;  the  fir  ft 
call’d  Fogloe  or  Cola,  conflfls  of  a  little  co¬ 
ral  and  bugles  -,  the  fecond  is  Jafng ,  a  few 
pagnos  or  cloth  ;  the  third  Lpng,  which  is 
a  trunk  or  cheft  to  put  up  her  things-,  or  a 
brafs  kettle  or  bafon  -,  and  fome  others  a  Have-, 
and  the  father  of  the  bride  fends  a  prefent 
of  one  or  two  flaves,  two  frocks,  a  qui¬ 
ver  furnifh’d  with  arrows,  a  feymeter  with 
its  belt,  and  three  or  four  bafkets  of  rice. 

The  hufband  takes  care  to  maintain  the 
boys,  and  the  women  the  girls. 

They  fcruple  not  to  marry  women  that 
have  loll  their  virginity  -,  nay,  they  account 
it  a  labour  faved,  but  covet  much  fuch  as 
have  good  portions. 

Thefe  Blacks ,  as  well  as  thofe  of  Gamboa , 
abftain  from  their  wives  as  loon  as  they 
appear  to  be  with  child.  Nor  do  the  wo¬ 
men  in  that  condition  allow  it,  lor  fear  of 
corrupting  their  milk  ;  and  both  men  and 
women  account  it  a  great  crime  and  infa¬ 
my  to  tranlgrefs  this  cutfom. 

They  ulurflly  give  names  to  their  chil¬ 
dren  ten  days  after  they  are  born.  The 
day  fix’d  for  the  lolemnity  of  giving  the 
name  to  a  boy  is  remarkable  ;  on  that  day 
the  father  comes  very  early  out  ot  his  houfe, 
attended  by  his  domdficks,  arm’d  with 
Vol.  V. 


their  bows  and  arrows,  and  walks  all  about 
the  town,  howling,  finging,  &c.  which  the 
other  inhabitants  hearing,  come  out  alfo> 
to  join  with  him  ;  and  thus  the  greater  the 
company  .grows,  the  greater  the  noife  is, 
by  joining  to  it  their  mufical  inllruments. 

And  this  being  over,  the  perfon  appointed 
for  the  ceremony  takes  the  child  from  the 
mother’s  arms,  lays  it  down  on  a  kind  of 
fhield  or  buckler,  in  the  midft  of  all  the 
company,  and  puts  a  bow,  made  on  pur- 
pofe,  in  the  child’s  hand.  Then  he  turns 
about  to  the  people,  makes  a  long  difeourfe 
on  the  fubjedl ;  and  that  ended,  turns  a- 
bout  again  to  the  child,  wilhing  he  may 
foon  be  like  his  father,  induftrious,  a  good 
builder  and  good  hufbandman,  to  get  rice, 
to  entertain  fuch  as  will  come  to  vifit  him  ; 
that  he  may  not  covet  his  neighbour’s  wife, 
nor  be  a  drunkard,  nor  glutton,  and  much 
fuch  morality  :  Then  he  taketh  the  child 
up  again,  gives  him  a  name,  and  delivers 
him  up  again  to  his  mother  or  nurfe.  After 
which  all  the  company  withdraw,  the  men 
go  a  hunting,  or  to  get  palm-wine,  and  in 
the  afternoon  they  meet  again  all  together 
at  the  town,  and  there  the  child’s  mother 
boil’s  the  game  they  have  brought  with  rice; 
and  thus  they  feaft  till  night. 

The  ceremonial  of  naming  the  girls  is  not  Naming 
fo  confiderable.  That  day  the  mother  orof  Sitls- 
nurfe  brings  the  child,  where  the  belt  part 
of  the  people  of  the  village  are  alfembled  ; 
there  it  is  laid  down  on  a  mat  on  the 
ground,  with  a  little  ftaff  in  one  hand,  ex¬ 
horting  the  child  to  be  a  good  houfewife, 
to  be  chafte,  to  keep  heifelf  cleanly,  to  be 
a  good  cook,  a  dutiful  wife,  when  once 
married,  to  mind  her  hufband,  that  he 
may  love  her  above  all  his  other  wives,  to 
attend  him  at  hunting,  and  other  fuch  like 
wifhes ;  which  being  over,  the  name  is  gi¬ 
ven  her,  -  &c. 

Habit. 

THE  habit  of  moft  of  the  Negroes  in  Mers  ga 
this  country  is  commonly  a  frock,  like  menCS* 
a  fhirt,  with  wide  long  lleeves  hanging  down 
to  the  knees.  Some  of  the  prime  men,  as 
kings  or  chiefs,  wear  befidcs  alfo  fome- 
H  h  times 
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Barbot.  times  either  a  cloak  or  coat,  if  they  have 
'‘-''"Y'''*-  it  from  fome  European,  and  feem  to  be 
very  proud  of  that  drefs.  They  alfo  wear 
a  woollen  cap  on  their  head,  and  go  all 
bare- foot. 

The  wo-  The  women  commonly  wear  a  narrow 
mens.  cloth  about  their  middles,  and  tucked  in 
at  their  hues  to  fallen  it,  to  lave  the  charge 
or  trouble  of  a  girdle.  Some  go  now  and 
then  lhamelefly  naked,  without  any  concern. 

Difeajes. 

EN  and  beads  are  here  afflifted  with 
many  forts  of  diftempers  and  infir¬ 
mities,  feveral  of  which  are  not  known  in 
Europe.  I  fhall  mention  the  chiefeft  of 
them. 

Ibatheba  The  Ibatheba  kills  a  multitude  of  ele- 
difeafe.  phants,  buffaloes,  wild  boars  and  dogs ;  but 

not  fo  many  men  or  women. 

Meazles.  The  Meazles  kill  abundance,  and  for¬ 
merly  in  the  land  of  Hondo ,  fwept  away  the 
bed  part  of  the  people.  They  think  this 
didemper  was  brought  in  by  fome  Euro¬ 
peans,  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  who 
had  fpent  fome  time  at  Sierra  Leona. 

Small-  The  Small-Pox  alfo  ravages  this  country 
Pox.  very  much,  and  kills  very  many  of  the  na¬ 
tives,  old  and  young. 

Head-ach.  The  Head-ach ,  call’d  Honde-Doengh ,  is 
very  violent,  as  well  as  the  tooth-ach,  which 
is  named  Jy-Doengh. 

Bloody-  The  Bloody-fiux  is  alfo  common,  and 
flux.  fweeps  away  multitudes  of  the  Blacks  after 
they  have  lod  all  their  blood.  They  fancy 
this  didemper  is  given  by  witches  and  for- 
cerers,  call’d  here  Sovah-Monou. 

The  Quojas  Negroes  affirm,  they  never 
knew  of  the  bloody-flux  till  it  was  brought 
from  Sierra  Leona,  in  the  year  1626,  eight 
months  after  the  Dutch  admiral  Laun  had  left 
that  place. 

Cankers.  They  are  alfo  much  afflidled  with  Cankers , 
fwelling  out  at  the  nofe,  lips,  arms  and 
legs,  which  perhaps  may  be  occafion’d  by 
their  extraordinary  luxurioufnefs  with  wo¬ 
men  and  common  harlots. 

Here  is  another  elfewhere  unknown  and 
foul  didemper  the  Blacks  are  fubjeid  to, 
throughout  all  the  country  about  Sierra 
Leona  and  in  Quo] a  •,  i.  e.  a  wonderful  fwel- 
Tumours.  ling  of,  or  in,  the  Scrotum  \  modly  occa¬ 
fion’d  by  the  exceffive  drinking  of  palm- 
wine,  which  caufes  violent  pains,  and  hin¬ 
ders  their  cohabiting  with  women.  The 
people  of  Folgias  and  Hondo  are  not  fo  much 
troubled  with  it. 

Employments. 

Trade.  'T'  H  E  chief  bufinefs  of  the  Blacks  is  til- 
I  lage,  for  they  do  not  mind  trade  near 
fo  much,  feeming  to  be  contented  with  what 
is  Amply  neceffary  for  life  j  I  mean  for  the 
generality  *,  or  perhaps  the  country  does  not 
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afford  fo  much  opportunity  of  trading  with 
Europeans  in  elephants  teeth,  bees-wax  and 
fome  cam-wood  •,  for  they  have  but  few  or 
no  Haves  to  difpofe  of  that  way  •,  and  the 
great  number  of  Eiiropean  diips  yearly  paf- 
fing  along  their  coafi,  foon  exhauds  their 
commodities. 

As  to  tillage,  they  commonly  begin  in  Tillage, 
January  to  prepare  their  low7  marfhy  grounds 
to  fow  rice,  their  fubdantial  food  ;  every 
one  chufing  what  he  l  keth,  that  is  not  pre- 
poffeffed  by  others.  They  fow  rice  much 
the  fame  way  as  our  hufbandmen  do  corn 
in  France  or  England,  being  follow’d  by 
fome  perfon,  whoturneth  the  ground  lightly 
over  the  feed,  with  a  little  hooked  tool  fitted 
for  fuch  bufinefs. 

The  rice  (hoots  up  three  days  after  *tis  Crops  oF 
fown  ;  and  then  they  inclofe  the  field  with”ce* 
a  palifido  or  hedge,  about  two  feet  high, 
to  defend  it  from  elephants  or  buffaloes, 
which  are  great  lovers  of  this  grain  *,  keep¬ 
ing  always  a  watch  about  it  of  boys  of 
their  own,  or  Haves,  who  alfo  preferve  it 
from  being  fpoil’d  by  the  multitudes  of 
birds  that  are  about  the  lands.  And  towards 
the  beginning  of  May  they  cut  it  down, 
and  immediately  make  a  fecond  tillage,  to 
fow  rice  again  in  other  higher  grounds,  for 
they  can  fow  rice  at  three  different  times  of 
the  year  ;  the  firft  in  marfhy  grounds,  the 
fecund  in  hard  level  grounds,  which  is  cut 
thb  beginning  of  July,  and  the  third  on 
high  riling  grounds,  cut  the  beginning  of 
November ,  alternatively  the  one  after  the 
other.  The  continual  rains  they  have  here 
from  April  to  September  much  facilitating 
the  tillage  of  hard  and  high  lands,  which 
is  every  where  done  by  hand. 

They  never  cultivate  the  fame  ground, 
but  at  two  or  three  years  diftance,  to  give 
it  time  to  recover  itfelf  j  nor  will  they  ap¬ 
propriate  to  themfelves  the  grounds  of  o- 
thers,  unlefs  by  mutual  confent,  elpecially 
hard  or  high  grounds,  knowing  what  toil 
and  labour  it  has  coft  the  proprietor  to  grub 
and  rid  them  of  large  trees  or  buffies. 

The  women  have  a  great  fliare  in  culdva-  What  the 
ting  of  the  lands.  In  fome  places  ’tis  their  womencio' 
talk  to  weed,  and  in  others  to  fow  the  rice ; 
and  more  efpecially  ’tis  generally  the  bufi¬ 
nefs  of  all  women  to  drefs  and  beat  it  in 
long  deep  mortars,  made  of  a  hollow  trunk 
of  a  large  tree  •,  and,  in  fine,  to  boil  it  for 
their  families  ufe. 

The  Blacks  fpend  much  time  in  getting  in 
the  rice,  to  dry  it  well  on  the  fallows  or 
ground  it  grew  on,  and  to  bind  it  in  ffieaves, 
and  pay  the  tythe  to  their  kings. 

The  countries  of  the  Hondos,  Galas  and 
Gebbe  Monou ,  do  chiefly  abound  in  that 
grain  at  all  times  ;  their  lands  producing 
more  and  better,  than  any  other  country 
about  them,  which  is  a  great  advantage  to 

thofe. 
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thofe,  who  either  for  want  of  a  good  crop  or 
good  hufbandry  at  home,  repair  thither  with 
cloths,  brafs,  or  copper  bafins,  and  other 
things,  to  purchafe  it:  but  generally  they  are 
very  careful  to  manage  there  ftore  well,  and 
to  have  no  want  of  their  neighbours. 

•pithing  The  Quojas  Blacks  employ  their  time  in 
and  hunt-  fifhing,  during  the  intervals  of  their  different 
ing-  harveft-times,  or  in  hunting,  or  building, 
as  occafion  requires.  Tho’  every  one  here 
has  a  fort  of  liberty  to  employ  himfelf  as 
he  thinks  fit,  yet  the  hunting  of  water-ele¬ 
phants,  or  buffalos,  is  folely  the  privilege 
of  fuch  as  the  king  has  appointed,  who  are 
to  give  him  the  moiety  of  the  buffalos  they 
can  catch,  and  a  third  part  of  all  other 
game  whatever.  But  the  water-elephants 
appertain  wholly  to  the  king  or  chief  of 
the  land,  and  the  hunters  muff  be  fatisfied 
with  what  portion  he  is  pleafed  to  return  them. 

The  fifhermen  a^e  alfo  to  give  a  portion 
of  the  fifh  they  catch,  to  the  priefts  of 
Belly, .  for  the  jannanen ;  that  js,  the  fouls 
of  their  deceafed  relations  in  the  other  life. 

Towns  and  Hoi/ fa. 

HE  houfes  of  the  Quo] as  are  built 
round,  as  at  Rufifco ,  and  their  villages 
alfo  in  a  circular  form,  furrounded  with 
trees  planted  very  thick,  or  near  one  an¬ 
other.  But  the  fortified  towns  they  have  in 
Fonifica-  this  country,  have  four  Koberes ,  a  fort  of 
baftions,  through  which  they  come  out,  or 
get  into  the  village,  at  a  gate  fo  narrow 
and  low,  that  only  one  man  can  pafs  at  a 
time.  Bach  of  thefe  Kcberes,  or  baftions, 
has  a  fmall  centinel’s  box  over  the  gate, 
made  of  the  branches  of  a  tree,  call’d  Tom- 
boe  Bangoela.  The  watch  or  centinel  is 
commonly  one  of  the  moft  courageous  of 
the  place.  Thefe  towns  are  befides  inclos’d 
with  curtins,  of  thefe  Tomboc  ftaffs,  or  of 
thofe  of  the  palm-wine  trees,  both  being 
long,  thick  and  very  hard  wood,  faften’d 
to  the  trees  that  are  planted  all  round  the 
lace,  in  fuch  manner*  that  nothing  can 
e  feen  through  this  inclofure;  but  at  cer¬ 
tain  diftances  there  are  narrow  lights  or 
loop-holes,  with  fhutters,  to  make  ufe  of 
their  mufkets  if  need  be. 

d  he  Janes  or  ftreets  through  the  towns 
lead  from  one  Kobere  to  the  other,  crofs- 
wife,  and  forming  a  fort  of  market-place  in 
the  centre. 

Such  fortified  towns  they  call  San-fiab , 
into  which  the  country  people  retire  in  cafe 
of  an  irruption  from  an  enemy ;  every  one 
of  the  open  country  and  villages,  call’d  Fon- 
ferab,  having  a  houle  in  the  San-Jiab,  for  a 
time  of  need; 

Rivers  and  Bridges. 

HE  rivers  ih  the  country  of  the  Quojns 
being  fofhallow,  and  choak’d  with  falls 
and  finds,  there  is  no  occafion  for  canoos, 


but  for  the  convenience  of  travellers.  They  Baf.bot. 
have  here  and  there  a  fort  of  bridges,  made  -OfNi 
with  fluffs  of  Tomboe,  tied  clofe  together; 
and  Over  them,  on  each  fide,  about  three 
foot  high,  a  long  rope  made  of  certain 
roots  twifted,  to  preferve  the  travellers  from 
failing  into  the  river.  Thefe  bridges  are 
fattened  at  each  end,  on  the  land,  with  the 
fame  fort  of  ropes,  made  very  ftrong,  and 
fix’d  to  trees. 

Temper  and  Inclinations. 

Have  before  obferv’d,  that  the  Blacks  in  LeudnefsJ 
general  are  very  luxurious,  which  not  only 
occafions  many  difeafes,  but  alfo  fhortens 
their  lives. 

The  women  are  no  lefs  intemperate  in 
that  refpedt,  and  ufe  certain  liquors  made 
of  herbs  and  barks,  to  excite  their  natural 
defire. 

Both  fexes  are  extremely  fond  of  ftrong  Drunken? 
liquors,  and  efpecially  of  brandy,  when  ’tis ners* 
offer’d  them ;  for  ’tis  very  feldom  they  will 
buy  any  of  die  Europeans. 

Thefe  Blacks  live  all  together  in  great  CBaritjrf 
union  and  friendfhip  among  themfelves,  be¬ 
ing  at  all  times  ready  to  help  and  aftift  fuch 
as  come  to  want  clothing  or  proviftons,  and 
that  in  as  effedtual  a  manner  as  they  are  able 
to  do  it,  or  making  prefents  to  one  an¬ 
other,  fometimes  of  clothes,  at  other  times 
of  Haves,  or  other  valuable  things.  And 
if  any  one  dies,  and  has  not  left  enough  to 
pay  the  charge  of  his  burial,  his  friends  do 
it  at  their  own  expence. 

No  perfon  can-be  admitted  to  the  king’s 
prefence,  whether  white  or  black,  but  he 
mull  carry  a  prefent,  according  to  times 
and  occafions. 

The  Blacks  here  are  not  much  addidted 
to  fteal  or  pilfer  from  one  another,  but 
make  no  fcruple  of  taking  what  they  can 
from  ftrangers. 

Their  Language. 

HE  common  language  of  the  Blacks 
here  is  the  dialed!  of  the  Quo] as,  be¬ 
fides  fo  me  which  are  peculiar;  as  thofe  of 
Tim-,  Hondo ,  Men  do,  Folgias ,  Gala  and  Gebbe. 

1  hat  of  the  Folgias  is  the  moft  elegant,  and 
therefore  call’d  Mehdifco,  that  is,  the  lord’s 
language,  in  honour  of  the  king  of  Folgia, 
to  whom  they  are  fubjedt  by  homage 
1  hofe  of  Gala  and  Gebbe  differ  a  little  from 
the  holgran  tongue;  and  thefe  is  much  the 
fame  difference  in  that  of  the  Conde-Quojas , 
towards  the  frontiers  of  Hondo ,  as  there  is 
between  High  and  Low  Hutch. 

Ihe  Blacks  of  fafhion  ufe  loine  fort  of  Eloquence, 
eloquence  in  their  difeourfe,  and  frequently 
make  ufe  of  allegories,  well  apply ’d,  and 
to  the  purpofe,  much  after  the  manner  that 
we  read  :n  Judges  ix.  8.  Jotkain  the  fon 
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Barbot.  of  Gideon ,  deliver’d  himfelf  to  the  lords 
°f  Sichem.  ^ 

donof  They  do  not  divide  the  day  into  hours, 
hours.  hut  only  know  when  it  is  midnight  by  the 
five  dars;  which,  befides  the  Pltiades ,  ap¬ 
pear  on  the  head  of  1 Taurus ,  which  they 
call  Monja-Ding ,  the  lord’s  ion. 

Good  na-  The  Blacks  in  thefe  parts  are  generally 
tur’d  well  temper’d,  civil,  and  traflable,  and  not 
Bhcks-  add  idled  to  lpill  human  blood,  unlefs  very 
much  provok’d,  or  at  the  funerals  of  very 
great  perfons,  as  fhall  foon  be  obferv’d. 


arms,  with  a  bow  in  one  hand,  -and  an  ar¬ 
row  in  the  other. 

Then  theneared  relations  or  friends  make 
a  fort  of  fkirmiih  between  themfelves,  with 
their  arrows,  which  lails  a  confiderable 
while:  and  that  ended,  they  kneel  round 
the  corps,  with  their  backs  towards  it,  as 
if  much  provok’d  •,  and  thus  fhoot  their  ar¬ 
rows  round  the  world,  as  they  call  it,  to 
fignify  they  are  ready  to  revenge  the  de- 
ceafed  againft  any  perfon  that  fhall  offer 
to  fpeak  ill  of  him,  or  that  may  have  been 
inftru mental  to  his  death.  After  which,  they  Women 


Mifchie- 
vous  per¬ 
fons. 


Sorcerers  and  PoiJ'oners. 

TTdEY  fity  they  have  many  magicians 
and  forcerers  among  them,  as  alio  a 
peculiar  fort  of  men,  whom  they  call  Sovcih 
Moiinoufin ,  that  is,  poifoners  and  blood- 
fuckers-,  and  thefe  they  fancy  will  fuck  the 
blood  ouc  of  any  man  or  bead,  or  at  lead 
corrupt  it  in  fuch  manner,  as  to  occafion 
lingring  and  painful  difeafes.  There  are 
others,  called  Pilly ,  who,  by  their  enchant¬ 
ments,  they  believe  can  hinder  the  rice  from 
fprouting  out  of  the  ground,  or  from  com¬ 
ing  to  maturity,  when,  grown  up.  Both 
thofe  forts  of  men,  they  tell  us  are  inclin’d 
to  commit  fuch  barbarities  by  the  Sovah , 
that  is,  the  devil,  who  they  believe  poffeffes 
fuch  as  are  overwhelm’d  with  melancholy, 
or  grown  defperate  through  misfortunes, 
and  therefore  withdraw  themfelves  from  the 
company  of  other  men,  and  live  wild  in 
the  woods  and  foreds;  where  the  Sovah 
teaches  them,  fhows  them  what  herbs  and 
roots  are  to  be  ufed  in  their  enchantments, 
as  alfo  the  geflures,  words,  and  grimaces, 
proper  for  thole  helliffi  practices,  i  hefe 
men,  when  taken,  are  put  to  death,  to  de¬ 
liver  the  country  from  their  mifehiefs.  The 
Blacks  will  feldotn  travel  through  the  woods 
without  company,  for  fear  of  meeting  with 
fuch  men,  as  alfo  becaufe  of  the  wild  beads 
which  fwarm  there;  and  carry  with  them 
a  compofuion  of  feveral  ingredients,  which 
they  fancy  preferves  them  againd  the  ma¬ 
licious  Sovah. 

It  would  be  too  tedious  to  relate  the 
many  dories  they  tell  of  thefe  forcerers  and 
Sovah ;  as  alfo  the  particular  ceremonies 
of  their  funerals  and  burials  of  deceafed 
perfons:  it  fhall  fuffice  to  obferve  fome  few7, 
which  are  not  ufed  among  the  other  na¬ 
tions  I  have  already  deferibed -,  for,  in  the 
main,  they  are  the  fame,  and  no  lefs  in¬ 
human. 


Funerals . 


WHEN  the  corps  is  well  wafh’d,  they 
trim  the  hair  of  its  head  in  to  locks  and, 
fetit  up,  cloth’d  in  all  the  bed  apparel  the 
perfon  wore  whild  living,  or  what  has  been 
given  fince  dead,  asisufual;  fupporting  it 
with  props  behind  and  before,  and  under  the 
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drangle  lome  flaves  belonging  to  the  de- and  flaves 
ceafed,  to  attend  him  in  the  other  world;  kill’d, 
who,  the  better  to  prepare  them  for  their 
exit,  have  been  feaded  with  all  the  delica¬ 
cies  the  country  can  afford. 

During  this  time  the  women  of  the  vil¬ 
lage,  who  had  the  mod  familiarity  with  the 
perlon  deceafed,  keep  about  his  wife,  and 
throwing  themfelves  at  her  feet,  utter  thefe 
words,  from  time  to  rime,  Bgune,  Bguney 
that  is  to  fry,  be  comforted,  or  wipe  off 
your  tears. 

After  this,  they  take  the  corps  and  lay  it 
down  otr  a  board,  or  a  fmall  ladder,  which 
two  men  carry  thus  upon  their  fhoulders  to 
the  grave,  cading  into  it  the  drangled  wo¬ 
men  and  flaves,  mats,  kettles,  bafons,  bu¬ 
gles,  and  other  odd  things  belonging  to  the 
deceafed;  and  covering  all  with  a  mat, 
and  hanging  his  armour  on  an  iron  rod, 
let  up  in  the  ground  at  one  end  of  the 
roof,  which  they  credit  oyer  the  grave  to 
keep  off  the  rain  from  it:  and  for  a  long 
while  every  day  they  leave  eatables  and  li¬ 
quors  about  it,  for  him  to  feed  on  in  the 
other  world.  If  a  woman  is  buried,  they 
fet  up  at  the  iron  pole  or  rod,  her  bafons 
and  Dutch  mugs,  in  lieu  of  armour. 

They  obferve  to  bury  a  whole  family  Families 
fuccefiively  as  they  come  to  die,  in  the  bury’d  to 
fame  place  as  near  as  ’tis  poflible,  tho’  the  gether* 
perfons  die  at  ever  fo  great  a  didance. 

The  burying-places  are  commonly  in  fome 
forfaken,  or  ruin'd  villages,  which  they  call 
P’ombouroi ;  and  there  are  many  of  them  on 
the  river  Plyzoge ,  and  in  the  idand  MaJJah , 
behind  cape  Monte. 

The  reafon  they  give  for  drangling  fuch  Strang- 
perfons  as  are  put  to  death,  in  order  to  be  IinS- 
buried,  in  the  graves  of  men  of  note,  is, 
becaufe  their  blood  is  too  precious  to  be 
fpilt  and  waded  on  any  account.  They 
drangle  them  with  a  firing  put  about  the 
neck,  which  they  twid  and  turn  behind  the 
back  of  the  wretched  victims,  as  is  pra&ifed 
by  the  mutes  appointed  for  filch  offices  at 
the  Ottoman  Porte.  They  alfo  burn  in  their 
prefence  the  remaining  vidtuals  that  had  been 
prepared  to  fead  them  before  their  exit,  ad¬ 
judging  it  to  be  lacred. 

This 
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This  barbarous  cuftom  of  facrificing  the 
living  to  honour  the  dead,  begins  now  to 
lofe  ground ;  for  here,  and  at  other  places 
already  delcribed,  where  it  is  .praeftifed, 
moil  of  the  people  hide  their  daughters  or 
children  as  foon  as  the  king’s  ficknefs  is 
thought  to  be  mortal ;  which  thbfe  who 
wait  on  the  dying  king,  ufe  all  precautions 
to  conceal  as  much  as  they  can,  that  none 
of  thofe  who  are  to  be  thus  fiaughter’d  may 
get  away  or  abfeond.  And  when  thofe  whd 
have  thus  kept  themfelves  out  of  the  way 
at  that  time  return  to  their  dwellings,  they 
are  feverely  reproach’d  with  their  want  of 
courage,  which  among  them  is  the  greateft 
affront,  and  told  how  unreafonable  it  is 
they  fhould  have  eaten  the  bread  of  their) 
lord  or  hufband,  and  be  afraid  to  die  with 
him  ;  with  many  more  no  Id's  ridiculous 
reproaches. 

Fading  at  jt  }s  all'o, cuftomary  here  for  the  neareft; 
relations  or  friends  of  a  deceafed  perfon  to; 
keep  a  faff  oi  ten  days  after  the  funeral  of 
one  of  the  copnmon  fort,  which, is  call’d. 
Bally  Gwwe  ;  and  thirty  days  for  a  king  or 
confiderable  perfon.  Such  as  keep  this  faff 
make  a  vow,  lifting  up  both  their  hands, 
not  to  eat  rice  during  that  time,  nor  toj 
drink  any  liquor  but  what  is  kept  in  a.  hole 
made  for  that  purpofe  in  the  ground,  as 
alfo  to  abftain  from  the  company  of  women  •, 
and  the  women  who  engage  to  keep  the 
faid  faff,  vow  they  will  not  clothe  them¬ 
felves  during  that  time  with,  any  other  gar¬ 
ments  whatfoever  but  with  white  or  black 
rags,  with  their  hair  loofe  and  difhevell’d,. 
and  to  lie  on  the  bare  ground  at  night.  , 
Prefents1  tb  The  fad  being  over,  the  penitents  lift  up 
thofe  that  both  their  hands  again,  to  denote  they  have 
very  punctually  accomplifh’d  it:  after  which 
the  men  go  a  •.hunting,  the  women  drefs 
what  they  kill,  and  all  together  fead  on  it  ; 
and  then  thofe  who  have  kept  the  fad  are: 
difmiffed,  with  each  of  them  a  prefent  of 
a  bafon,  or  a  kettle,  or  a  cloth ;  others  with 
a  bafket  of  fait,  or  an  iron  bar,  &V. 

There  is  another  cudom,  when  a  perfon; 
is  fufpedted  to  have  died  an  untimely  death ; 
which  is,  not  to  -wadi  the  corps  till  a  ftridt 
inquiry  be  made  of  it.  To  this  effeCt  they 
make  a  bundle  of  fome  pieces  of  the  dead 
perfon’s  garments,  the  parings  of  his  nails 
and  clippings  of  his  hair,  on  which  they 
Superftni-  blow  the  ferapings  of  the  wood  Mammon , 
out  trial.  or  0j.  Qam-wood ;  fadening  the  bundle  to 


the  pedle,  which  two  Blacks  carry  about  RaI!30T- 
the  place,  preceded  by  the  prieds,  who 
:  beat  with  two  hatchers,  one  againft  dip  " 
other,  and  afk  the  dead  corps  in  what 
place,  at  what  time,  and  by  whom  he  was 
thus  deprived  of  life;  and  whether  Cancu. 
their  deity  has  taken  him  into  his  pro- 
tcdlion.  And  when  the  fpirit,  as  they  pre¬ 
tend,  moving  the  heads  of  the  bearers  of 
the  corps,  after  a  certain  manner,  gives 
them  to  underdand  the  Sovah-MonouJJtn 
has  done  it ;  they  afk  him  again,  whether 
the  forcerer  is  male  or  female,  and  where 
he  lives?  which  the  fpirit  alfo  declaring, 
in  the;  fa  me  manner,  and  leading  them  to 
the  place  where  the  forcerer  abides,  they 
feize  .and  put  him  in  chains,  to:  be  exa¬ 
mined  on  the  charge  the  fpirit  has  laid  on 
him.  If  he  perlids  to  deny  it,  he  is  com- 
pell’d  to  take  the  Kquony ,  a  horrid  bitter 
drink;  and  if  after  drinking  three  full  Ca-' 
labajhe s  of  it  he  vomits  it  up,  he  k  ab- 
folved  :  whereas  if  it  only  foams  out  about 
Iris  mouth,  he  dies  immediately  ;  his  corps 
is  burnt  on  the  fpot,  and  the  afhes  are 
thrown  into  the  river,  or  the  fea,  be  he 
ever  fo  great  a  man. 

-  This  drink  is  compofed  of  the  bank  of  a 
certain  tree,  beaten  in  a  wooden  mortar,', 
and  infufed  in  water :  ’tis  a  very  fliarp  dan¬ 
gerous  liquor,  and  commonly  adminiftred 
to  the  prifoner  in  the  morning,.. in  cafe  of 
fufpicion  of  high  crimes  ;  during  which 
time  ithey  invoke  the  Kquony,  praying  that 
the  prifoner  may  vomit  up  the  drink  if  he 
be  innocent;  but  if  guilty,  that  he  may 
die  on  the  fpot. 

Many  more  fuch  abfurdities  might  be 
related  of  thefe  people,  as  to  the  admini- 
ftring  of  this  draught,  which  are  not  worth 
men 'boning.. 

The  eldeft  fon  of  the  deceafed  inherits  all  Provi,’on 
his  goods,  wives,  and  concubines  ;  and  he  j0rrJhl1' 
dying  without  iffue,  all  falls  to  his  younger  ren‘ 
brother,  if  he  has  any.  The  other  chil¬ 
dren^  are  generally  provided  for  by  their 
father,  that  they  be  not  reduced  to  poverty 
qfter  his  death. 

But  if  a  man  dies  without  iffue  male,  the 
fon  of  his  brother  is  his  next  heir,  tho’ 
he  fh ould  leave  feveral  daughters ;  and  if 
there  is  never  a  male  left  of  a  family,  then 
the  king  becomes  the  foie  heir,  but  is  to 
maintain  and  fubfiff  all  the  daughters  that 
are  left  behind.  ..  o 
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Government. 

THE  authority  of  the  Quojas  Berko- 
ma  over  the  countries  of  Cilm,  Boulm 
and  Boulm-Berre,  tho’  of  a  greater  extent, 
and  more  populous,  is  due  to  their  politick 
government,  compos’d  of  very  judicious 
wife  men who,  to  keep  their  valfals  and 
neighbours  in  ignorance  of  the  fmallnels  of 
the  country,  and  of  the  inconfiderable  num¬ 
ber  of  its  inhabitants  do  not  permit  any  of 
thofe  of  the  north  countries  to  travel  to  the 
ead,  thro’  their  lands,  nor  thofe  in  the  ead  to 
pafs  thro’  to  the  wedward :  by  which  means 
they  all'o  have  much  greater  fhare  in  the 
trade,  from  one  part  to  another.  The 
Quojas  ferve  as  factors,  or  brokers  to  their 
neighbours-,  and  convey  thro’  their  fmall 
country  the  goods  which  the  wellern  Ne¬ 
groes  fend  to  the  eaflern,  or  the  eaftern  to  the 
wedern :  for  the  fame  reafon,  thofe  to  the 
northward  of  thefe  Quoja's,  do  not  allow 
them  to  pafs  thro’  their  territories  to  the 
other  nations  dill  northward  of  them,  un- 
kfs  on  occafion  of  the  Quojas  marrying  fome 
women  among  them. 

The  Quojas  Berkoma  are  fubjedt  to  the 
king  of  Folgia ,  as  has  been  faid  before  •,  yet 
that  prince  has  given  their  king  the  title 
of  Dondagh,  which  he  takes  himfelf-,  and 
this  king  of  the  Quojas  gives  the  fame  title 
to  him  of  Boulm-Berre ,  without  doing  any 
homage  to  the  Folgias ,  but  only  to  himfelf. 
iV  The  title  of  Dondagh  is  given  to  the 
king  of  the  Quojas ,  by  him  of  Folgia ,  in 
this  manner.  The  Quoja  prince  lies  down 
on  the  ground  on  his  ftomach,  the  Folgias 
throw  fome  earth  on  his  back,  and  afk  him 
what  name  he  likes  bell ;  which  he  having 
declared,  they  proclaim  it  aloud,  adding 
to  it  the  word  Dondagh ,  with  the  name  of 
its  country.  Then  the  new  Dondagh  is  or¬ 
der’d  to  rife  from  the  ground,  and  (land¬ 
ing  up,  is  prefented  with  a  quiver  full  of 
arrows,  which  is  hung  on  his  back,  and  a 
bow  put  into  his  hand,  to  fignify  he  is  now 
bound  to  defend  the  country  with  all  his 
might.  After  which,  the  Quoja  prince  does 
homage  to  the  king  of  Folgia ,  and  makes  a 
confiderable  prefent  of  linen,  Iheets,  brafs- 
kettles,  bafons,  &c. 

This  king  of  Quoja  is  abfolute  and  arbi- 
'o- trary  irr  his  dominions,  very  jealous  of  his 
authority  and  prerogatives,  and  keeps  a  great 
number  of  women,  mod  of  them  brought 
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down  to  him  from  Gala,  Bondo ,  Folgia  and 
other  countries. 

When  he  appears  in  publick,  he  fits  or 
(lands  on  a  Koreda,  or  buckler,  to  denote, 
he  is  the  defender  of  the  country,  the  lea¬ 
der  at  war,  and  the  prote<5lor  of  good  men 
oppred. 

If  any  perfon  fent  for  by  him  being  ac- 
cufed  of  any  mifdemeanor,  does  not  attend 
him  immediately,  he  fends  him  his  Koreda  How  he 
by  two  drummers,  who  are  not  to  ceafe  fummons 
beating  their,  drums  till  that  perfon  comes  criminals, 
along  with  them  to  the  king-,  carrying  in 
one  hand  the  Koreda ,  and  his  cudomary 
prefents  in  the  other.  And  being  come  into 
the  king’s  prefence,  he  prodrates  himfelf  on 
the  ground,  throwing  earth  over  his  head, 
begging  his  crime  may  be  pardoned,  and 
acknowledging  himfelf  unworthy  to  fit  on 
the  Koreda.  The  king’s  defign  in  fending 
the  Koreda,  is  to  fignify  to  the  perfon  it 
is  fent  to,  by  way  of  reproach  for  his  not 
coming  upon  the  fird  meffage,  that  he 
(hould  then  come  and  take  his  place  in  the 
government,  and  execute  the  power  himfelf, 
fince  he  is  fo  refraftory  to  his  commands. 

When  any  perfon  of  note  is  to  wait  on  SuIts  t0 
this  king,  he  fird  delivers  his  prefent  to  the  the  king, 
chief  o(  his  wives,  who  carries  it  to  the 
prince,  begging  fuch  a  man  may  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  his  prefence,  to  throw  earth  on 
himfelf.  If  the  king  grants  the  petition, 
the  prefent  is  accepted,  and  the  perfon  ad¬ 
mitted  to  come  and  pay  his  refpedts  -,  but 
if  it  is  not  granted,  the  prefent  is  privately 
redored  to  the  owner:  who,  however,  dares 
not  return  home  ’till  he  has  made  his  peace 
with  the  king,  through  the  mediation  of 
fome  friends  in  favour  with  him ;  and  is  af¬ 
terwards  admitted  to  an  audience,  and  the 
prefent  accepted,  if  his  fault  is  not  confidera¬ 
ble  -,  for  if  it  be,  the  king  is  not  eafily  moved 
to  forgive  it. 

The  perfon  fo  pardoned  and  admitted  to 
fee  the  king,  is  to  walk  towards  him,  bow¬ 
ing  to  the  chair  in  which  he  fits,  on  a  fine 
mat  bending  one  knee,  and  dooping 
folow,  as  to  red  his  head  on  his  right  arm 
laid  on  the  ground,  pronouncing  the  word 
Dondagh ;  to  which  the  king  anl'wers  Na- 
mady ,  I  thank  you.  After  which,  he  bids 
him  fit  on  a  little  wooden  dool  at  a  didance, 
or  on  a  mar,  if  he  be  of  the  highed  rank, 
or  a  foreign  envoy. 

Embaf- 


Chap.  6. 


Co  a  ft s  of  South-Guinea. 


Embajfadors,  how  received. 

Noifeat  A  N  envoy  or  embaflador  from  a  neigh- 

tfieir  re-  S\-  bouring  king,  being  arrived  on  the 

ception.  frontiers  of  the  Quojas,  fends  to  the  king 
to  notify  his  arrival  there;  who  fendeth  an 
officer  to  bring  him  to  a  village  near  the 
court,  where  he  flays  till  all  things  are  ready 
for  his  audience.  On  the  day  appointed,  he 
is,  brought  from  that  village,  attended  by  a 
great  number  of  officers  and  attendants, 
arm’d  with  bows  and  quivers,  making  a  great 
noile  of  their  fort  of  mufick,  and  all  flop¬ 
ping  and  dancing  by  the  way,  accoutred  in 
their  befl  clothes.  This  proceffion  being 
come  to  the  palace,  the  Blacks  make  a  lane 
in  the  place  of  arms,  thro’  which  the  embaf- 
fador  is  brought  to  the  council-chamber; 
and  if  it  be  a  Folgian  embaflador,  he  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  have  his  own  attendants  to  dance 
in  this  place  of  arms ;  but  no  other  nation 
has  that  liberty.  The  dance  bein  g  over, 
he  is  conduced  to  his  audience,  and  being 
near  to  the  king’s  Simmanoe,  or  chair,  turns 
his  back  to  him,  with  one  knee  to  the  ground; 
and  in  that  pofture  draws  his  bow  as  fliff  as 
he  can,  to  fignify  to  the  king  he  would 
efteefn  himfelf  very  happy  if  he  had  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  ufe  it  againll  his  enemies.  Du- 

Singing.  ring  this  formality,  the  envoy’s  retinue  fing 
and  recite  aloud  fiich  verfes  as  have  been 
made  in  praile  of  the  king,  in  return  for 
luch  like  praifes  fung  and  recited  as  loud 
by  the  king’s  attendants,  in  honour  of  his 
mailer  and  of  himfelf:  a  ceremony  ufed 
on  fuch  occafions,  which  they  call  Polo , 
Polo,  Sammah ;  and  amongfl  many  flatter¬ 
ing  expreffions,  thefe  following  are  often 
repeated  and  accounted  the  moll  acceptable. 
Comm,  Bolle-Machang ,  that  is,  there  is  no 
body  can  imitate  the  works  of  his  hands. 
Doogo  Folmaa ,  Hando-moo\  he  is  the  de- 
flroyer  of  the  Doogo  Folmaa,  Suite  Fomba 
Quarry afch,  I  flick  like  greafe,  pitch,  or 
fulphur,  to  the  back  of  fuch  as  dare  refill  me. 

Other  ce-  The  panegyricks  ended,  the  embaflador 

remomes.  CdUfes  one  0f  jqs  0fficerSj  who  js  a]moft 

naked,  to  advance,  and  throw  earth  on  his 
own  body  before  the  king;  being  himfelf 
excufed  from  fo  doing  by  his  character. 
And  during  that  ceremony,  all  the  afliflants 
about  the  Simmanoe  dance,  making  feveral 
motions  and  geflures  with  their  bows  and 
arrows;  after  which,  the  embaflador  defires 
filence  to  be  order’d,  and  then  he  makes  his 
fpeech  and  the  Silly ,  or  king’s  interpre¬ 
ter,  who  ufually  Hands  up  next  to  the 
king’s  Simmanoe ,  with  a  bow  in  one  hand, 
interprets  word  by  word:  and  if  it  con¬ 
cerns  matters  of  flate,  the  anfwer  is  de- 
fer’d  till  debated  in  council;  otherw'ife  it 
is  given  on  the  fpor.  Then  the  embaflador 
is  conducted  to  his  quarters,  after  which 
the  prefents  he  brought  are  laid  before  the 


king,  and  the  reafons  given  for  making  Barbot. 
fuch  or  fuch  a  prefent.  "  -OT'sJ 

At  night,  the  king  fends  his  flaves  to 
watch  the  body  of  the  embaflador;  next 
his  own  wives,  in  their  befl  drefs,  with  fe¬ 
veral  diflies  of  meat  and  rice,  according  to 
the  number  of  his  retinue:  and  after  flip¬ 
per,  the  palm-wine,  and  his  own  prefents, 
fome  brafs  kettles  or  bafons,  or  the  like. 

If  any  European  is  admitted  to  fee  the  king,  Favour  to 
and  brings  his  prefents,  he  is  allowed  toF.uro- 
eat  with  the  king,  and  of  his  own  meat,  peans. 
What  is  left  of  the  embaflfador’s  fupper,  is 
for  the  king’s  wives. 

No  people  among  the  Blacks  are  fo  for¬ 
mal  and  fo  ceremonious  as  thefe;  and  to 
ule  them  after  that  manner,  is  a  means  to  do 
any  thing  with  them  to  fatisfa&ion. 

OJ  the  Folgias  and  Hondos  and  Qua- 
bee-Monous. 

r  8  '  FIE  holgias ,  as  I  have  faid  before,  have Sovereign- 
-H.  a  dependance  on  the  emperor  of  Mo-  V  the 
nou  or  Manoe ,  as  the  Quojas  depend  on^°!^ias‘ 
them.  1  his  Monou  emperor  extending  his 
empire  over  feveral  neighbouring  countries, 
which  all  pay  homage  and  tributes  to  him 
yearly,  in  flaves,  iron  bars,  bugle,  cloth, 

&c.  each  of  which,  in  token  of  his  good¬ 
will,  he  alfo  prefents  with  Qua-Qua  cloths; 
which  the  Folgias  again  prefent  to  the  Quo- 
jas,  when  they  pay  their  homage;  and  the 
Quojas  give  them  again  to  the  kings  of 
Boulm  and  Hondo ,  when  thefe  come  to  make 
their  acknowledgments  to  them :  all  thefe 
nations  being  very  free  in  making  pre¬ 
fents  to  one  another,  as  has  been  obferv’d 
in  another  place. 

1  he  Folgias  call  the  fubjedls  of  this  em-  Names  of 
peror  Mendi- Monou,  (that  is,  lords;)  the diitin&i- 
Quojas  Mendi-Monou,  i.  e.  people  of  the on- 
lord ;  and  the  Boulm  and  Cilm  call  them  the 
fime,  which  is  done  to  honour  themlelves 
the  more,  as  being  his  tributaries:  though 
each  of  thefe  petty  kings  has  an  abfolute 
authority  in  his  own  diflri<5ts,  and  can  make 
war  or  peace,  without  the  confent  or  ap¬ 
probation  of  this  emperor,  or  of  any  other 
of  whom  they  hold. 

It  is  wonderful,  that  fuch  a  fmall  coun¬ 
try,  and  fo  thinly  peopled,  as  is  that  of 
Monou ,  fhould  have  lubdued  fo  many  other 
countries,  and  Hill  preferve  their  authority 
over  them  all,  and  efpecially  the  Folgias , 
who  are  fo  numerous.  But  it  mud  be  fup- 
pofed,  that  the  policy  of  the  Monou,  toge¬ 
ther  with  thefituation  of  the  other  countries 
which  are  feparated  from  one  another,  has 
been  as  inllrumental  in  that  conquett,  as 
force  of  arms. 

I  he  country  of  Hondo  is  divided  into  four  pj0ncjo 
principalities,  MaJJillagh,  Dedctoaeh,  Dan-  country. 
goerro  and  Dandi ;  the  chiefs  whereof  are 
named  by  the  king  of  Quo] a,  their  lord: 

each 
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each  having  equal  authority,  and  paying  a 
yearly  acknowledgment  to  him,  by  their 
envoys,  in  prefents  of  brafs  kettles,  bafons, 
Qua-qua  cloths,  red  cloth,  and  fh.lt,  made 
of  the  fea-water. 

The  guabee- Monous  live  about  the  river 
Sejlro.  They  were  formerly  fubdu’d  by 
Bonfire ,  king  of  the  Folgias ,  after  an  ob- 
ftinate  bloody  light,  near  the  Sejlro  ;  but 
have  fincc  recover’d  their  former  indepen¬ 
dency  and  fovereignty,  and  own  none  but 
Monou  for  their  emperor,  and  now  hold  of 
him. 

Religion. 

THEY  acknowledge  a  fupreme  being, 
creator  of  the  world,  and  of  all  things 
vifible  and  invifible;  but  they  cannot  form 
a  good  idea  of  that  fovereign  being:  but 
t.  e  Blacks  of  Boulm  and  Fimna  make  ftrange 
figures  of  it. 

They  call  that  being  Canon  or  Kanuo ,  at¬ 
tributing  to  him  an  infinite  power,  univer- 
fal  knowledge,  and  to  be  prefent  in  all 
places,  believing  that  all  good  is  from  him, 
but  not  that  he  is  eternal;  and  that  another 
light,  or  being,  is  to  come  to  punifii  the 
wicked,  and  reward  the  virtuous. 

The  Karou-Monous ,  when  they  pofifefs’d 
the  country  about  the  rivers  Junk  and  Ar- 
voredo  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Folgias,  paid 
religious  adoration  to  a  lake  or  pool  there, 
on  a  mountain*,  and  ufed  to  offer  to  that 
lake  all  the  booty  they  took  from  the  Fol¬ 
gias,  their  mortal  enemies,  whom  they  had 
often  defeated,  being  led  by  a  Carou  gene¬ 
ral  of  great  renown,  call’d  Sokwalla. 

The  Folgias  having  been  often  worfted 
by  the  Karou-Monous ,  and  confidering  they 
were  not  able  to  withfland  fuch  a  warlike 
enemy  by  open  force,  contriv’d  how  to 
defiroy  or  weaken  them  by  policy.  They 
had  recourfe  to  a  forcerer,  or  magician  of 
the  country;  who  advis’d  them  to  call  in¬ 
to  the  above-mentioned  lake  of  the  Karons , 
a  quantity  of  fifh  boil’d,  with  the  feales 
on:  the  Karons  fuperffitioufiy  looking  up¬ 
on  it  as  a  great  pollution  to  eat  fifh  that 
was  not  fealed.  This  advice  follow’d,  had 
its  intended  effed;  for  the  Karons  being  in¬ 
form’d  of  what  had  been  done,  look’d  up¬ 
on  the  lake  as  defiled  and  profaned;  and 
thereupon  fell  at  variance  among  them- 
felves  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  a  civil  war 
enfu’d;  by  which  they  were  fo  weakned, 
that  the  Folgias ,  who  lay  in  wait  to  improve 
all  opportunities,  attacking  them,  flew  their 
brave  general  Sokwalla  on  the  fpot,  and  his 
fon  Flonikerri  was  oblig’d  to  furrender  him- 
felf  prifoner,  with  the  befl  of  his  fubjeds. 
The  Folgias ,  fearing  to  exafperate  that  na¬ 
tion,  thought  fit  to  conclude  a  folid  peace 
with  them ;  which  fucceeded  fo  well,  that 
the  king  of  the  Folgias  call’d  Flanfire ,  mar- 
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ried  the  fitter  of  the  Karen  prince,  and  re- 
ftor’d  him  to  his  dominions. 

This  ftory  fomewhat  retembles  the  ad¬ 
vice  which  Balaam  the  falfe  prophet  gave  to 
Balak  king  of  Mo  ah ;  which  prov’d  fo  fatal 
to  the  Israelites ,  as  we  read  Numb.  xxiv.  14. 
and  in  JcJephus ,  lib.  4.  c.  6. 

Theie  people  believe,  that  the  dead  be-  opinion 
come  fpirits,  which  they  call  Jcnuack  or  of  fouls. 
Jananeen ;  that  is,  patrons  or  defenders, 
their  bufinefs  being  to  proted  and  afiift 
their  former  relations  and  kindred:  and 
therefore  they  put  fuch  queftions  to  their 
dead,  as  I  have  before  obferv’d.  Thus,  if 
a  man  hunting  of  wild  beafts  in  the  woods, 
happens  to  efcape  fome  imminent  danger,  he 
fays,  he  has  been  deliver’d  by  the  foul  of 
fuch  of  his  deceas’d  kindred,  as  he  lov’d 
bett;  and  as  foon  as  return’d  home,  facri- 
fices  at  his  grave  an  heifer,  rice,  and  palm- 
wine,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his  delive¬ 
rance,  in  the  prefence  of  the  relations  of 
the  deceafed,  who  dance  and  fing  at  the 
featt. 

They  believe  thofe  fpirits,  or  fouls,  re- 
fide  in  the  woods ;  and  when  any  man  has 
receiv’d  fome  notable  injury,  he  repairs  to 
the  woods,  and  there  howls  and  cries,  in¬ 
treating  Canon  and  the  Jananeen ,  to  dra¬ 
ft  fe  the  malice  of  fuch  a  perfon,  naming 
him  by  his  name. 

He  who  finds  himfelf  in  fome  difficulty 
or  danger,  conjures  the  foul  of  his  bett  re¬ 
lation  to  keep  him  out  of  it,  to  fatisfadion. 

Others  confult  them,  and  take  their  ad¬ 
vice  on  future  events;  as  for  inftance,  whe¬ 
ther  any  European  Ihip  will  foon  come, 
and  bring  goods  to  traffick,  or  the  like. 

In  fhort,  they  have  all  a  very  great  re- 
fped  and  veneration  for  the  fpirits  of  de¬ 
ceafed  perfons,  and  rely  on  them  as  their 
tutelar  gods.  They  never  drink  water  or 
palm-wine,  without  firft  fpilling  a  little  of 
it  for  the  Jananeen :  and  to  afifert  the  truth 
of  any  thing,  they  fwear  by  the  fouls  of  their 
deceafed  parents.  The  kings  themfelves  do 
the  fame:  and  tho’  they  feem  to  have  a 
great  veneration  for  Canou ,  that  is,  God; 
yet  all  their  religious  worfhip  feems  to  be 
direded  to  theie  fouls,  each  village  having 
a  proper  place  appointed,  in  the  neareft 
wood,  to  invoke  them. 

Thus  the  native  Indians  of  Virginia  be¬ 
lieve  in  many  gods,  whom  they  call  Kewa- 
fowock,  inferiors  to  another  great  and  puif- 
fant,  who  is  from  all  eternity,  whom  they 
call  Kewas.  They  have  temples,  wherein 
they  make  offerings  to  thofe  deities,  fing 
and  pray  for  the  dead,  and  believe  the  im¬ 
mortality  of  fouls, 

The  Cbinefes  hold,  that  all  deceafed  per¬ 
fons  are  turned  into  air;  and  therefore,  all 
their  religious  duties  terminate  in  the  air 
that  invirons  them. 
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Thefe  Blacks ,  at  three  feveral  times  of 
the  year,  carry  abundance  of  provifions  for 
the  fubfiflence  of  the  Jananeen ■,  into  the 
woods  and  forefts,  where  they  firmly  be¬ 
lieve  thofe  fpirirs  refide  in  a  peculiar  man¬ 
ner;  And  thither  afflidted  perfons  repair 
in  their  extremity*  to  implore  the  affi- 
ftance  of  Canou  and  the  Jananeen ,  with 
loud  cries. 

It  is  a  facrilege  for  women,  maids,  or 
children*  to  enter  thofe  facred  woods;  and 
therefore  they  are  made  believe,  from  their 
infancy,  that  the  Jananeen  would  immedi¬ 
ately  kill  them. 

Circum-  All  thefe  nations  circumcife  their  chil- 
ciilon.  dren  at  the  age  of  fix  months,  and  believe 
it  is  appointed  by  God,  faying  it  has  been 
pradtis’d  time  out  of  mind  among  them. 
Yet  fome  mothers,  through  fondnefs,  will 
not  let  their  children  be  circumcis’d  till 
they  are  three  years  old,  that  they  may 
bear  the  painful  operation  with  greater  eafe 
and  fafety  to  them.  They  heal  the  wound 
with  the  juice  of  certain  herbs,  befl  known 
to  them. 

Here  are  two  other  flrange  ceremonies, 
much  regarded  and  obferv’d  by  all  the  Ne¬ 
groes  of  Hondo ,  Manou ,  Folgias ,  Galas ,  Gebbe , 
Sefiro ,  Bonlm-Cilm ,  and  even  in  Sierra  Leona ; 
which,  though  very  different  from  what  is 
properly  call’d  the  circumcifion,  are  never- 
thelefs  both  of  them  very  painful  and  ridicu¬ 
lous  ;  of  both  which  I  fhall  foon  fpeak  at 
large. 

New  moon  Though  the  Blacks  have  not  been  yet  ob- 

honour’d.  ferv’d  to  adore  the  fun  or  the  moon,  yet  ’tis 
remarkable,  that  at  every  new  moon,  both 
in  the  villages  and  open  country,  they  ab- 
ilain  from  all  manner  of  work,  and  do  not 
allow  any  ftrangers  to  ilay  amongfl  them 
at  that  time;  alledging  for  their  realon, 
that  if  they  fhould  do  otherwife,  their  maiz 
and  rice  would  grow  red,  the  day  of  the 
new  moon  being  a  day  of  blood,  as  they  ex- 
prefs  it ;  and  therefore  they  commonly  go 
all  a  hunting  that  day. 

The  lower  ^Ethiopians  in  Angoy ,  and  near 
Congo ,  pay  the  like  veneration  to  the  new 
moon. 

Belly  fo-  The  fellowfhip  or  fedt  of  the  Belly ,  as 
ciety.  near  as  it  can  be  well  deferib’d,  is  proper¬ 
ly  a  fchool,  or  college,  effablilh’d  every 
twenty  or  twenty-five  years,  by  order  of 
the  king,  who  is  the  chief  or  head  of  it, 
for  training  up  young  men  and  boys 
to  dance,  to  fkirmifh,  to  plant,  to  fifh, 
and  to  fing  often  in  a  noify  manner,  what 
they  call  the  Belly-Dong ,  the  praifes  of  the 
Belly ;  which  are  no  other  but  a  confus’d 
repetition  of  leud  filthy  expreffions,  accom¬ 
panied  with  many  immodeft  geftures  and 
motions  of  the  body  :  all  which  things, 
when  duly  perform’d,  intitle  the  fellows  of 
that  fchool  to  the  name  of  the  Marked  of 
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the  Belly ,  and  renders  them  capable  of  all  Barbot. 
forts  of  offices  and  employments  about  the 
king,  and  of  enjoying  certain  prerogatives 
of  the  country,  from  which  the  Quolga, 
ideots,  that  is,  fuch  as  never  were  educated 
after  that  manner,  are  wholly  excluded. 

The  king  having  order’d  proper  baracks* 
or  huts,  to  be  built  together,  in  a  fpace 
of  ground  mark’d  out,  eight  or  nine  miles 
in  circumference,  in  the  midft  of  a  large 
wood,  or  foreft,  where  palm-trees  thrive 
well,  and  the  ground  being  fitted  for  plant¬ 
ing  of  eatables  to  fubfifl  the  fcholars ;  and 
all  fuch  Blacks  as  defire  to  prefer  their  Ions* 
being  ready  to  fend  them  to  it ;  proclama¬ 
tion  is  made  for  all  of  the  female  lex,  great 
or  finall,  not  to  approach  the  facred  wood, 
much  lefs  to  enter  it,  during  the  conti^ 
nuance  of  the  fchool,  which  fometimes  is 
four,  and  other  times  five  years,  for  fear 
of  polluting  it,  left  they  incur  the  wrath 
of  the  Belly ,  who,  they  are  made  to  be-, 
lieve  from  their  infancy,  would  kill  fuch 
as  fhould  prefume  to  tranfgrefs. 

The  Soggonoes ,  or  elders  mark’d  of  the 
Belly  fedt,_  whom  the  king  has  appointed  to 
rule  the  fchool,  having  taken  their  places, 
proclaim  the  laws  of  it  to  the  fellows,  for¬ 
bidding  them  to  ftir  out  of  the  limits  there¬ 
of,  or  converfe  with  any  perfon  but  fuch  as 
has  been  mark’d  of  the  Belly:  and  then 
they  prepare  every  one  of  their  lcholars  to 
receive  that  mark,  which  is  done  by  cutting 
certain  firings  which  run  from  the  neck  to 
the  fhoulder-bone;  a  painful  operation,  but 
cured  in  a  few  days,  by  proper  vulnerary 
fimples ;  the  fears  whereof,  when  cured, 
look  at  firfl:  fight  like  nails  imprinted  in  the 
flefh  :  and  then  a  new  name  is  given  to  every 
one,  to  denote  a  new  birth. 

Being  thus  prepar’d  and  fitted,  and  Hark 
naked  all  the  while  they  live  there,  the  Sog-  ' 
gonoes  daily  teach  them,  the  feveral  things 
above-mention’d,  till  the  four  or  five  years 
of  their  continuance  at  fchool  are  near  fpent ; 
during  which  they  are  fubfifted  by  the  Sog¬ 
gonoes,  and  by  their  parents,  who  fend  them 
from  time  to  time,  rice,  bananas,  and  other 
eatables. 

The  day  being  appointed  for  breaking  up, 
they  are  remov’d  to  other  lodgings,  erect¬ 
ed  on  purpofe  at  fome  miles  diflance  from 
the  former,  where  they  are  vifited  by  their 
relations,  men  or  women  indifferently,  and 
by  them  taught  to  wafh  their  bodies,  to 
anoint  them  with  palm-oil,  and  to  behave 
themfelves  handfomely  among  people  :  for 
by  reafon  of  their  long  confinement  in  fuch 
a  retir’d  place,  they  know  little  or  nothing 
of  the  behaviour  of  other  people,  but  ra¬ 
ther  look  like  fo  many  favages. 

After  fome  few  days  fpent  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  the  parents  drels  and  adorn  them  with 
clouts  at  their  waifl,  firings  of  bugle  at  the 
K  k  „  neck, 
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Barbot.  neck,  iritermixt  with  leopards  teeth  at  di- 
fiances,  the  legs  loaded  with  brafs  bells  and 
brafs  rings,  a  deep  ofier  cap  on  the  head, 
which  almofts  blinds  them  ;  and  the  body 
accoutred  with  abundance  of  feathers  of  fe- 
eeral  colours.  And  in  this  equipage  they 
are  conducted  to  the  publick  place  in  the 
king’s  town,  and  there  in  the  prefence  of 
a  multitude  of  people,  efpecially  of  women, 
gather’d  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  the 
fellows  pull  off  their  caps,  and  let  their  hair 
loofe,  one  after  another,  fhewing  what  im¬ 
provement  they  have  made  in  dancing  the 
Belly:  and  if  any  one  happens  to  be  our, 
he  is  mock’d  by  the  women,  who  cry  our. 
He  has  [pent  his  time  in  eating  of  rice. 

When  the  dancing  is  over,  the  Soggonoes 
call  every  fellow  in  his  turn,  by  the  name 
that  was  given  him  at  his  admiffion  into  the 
fchool,  and  prefent  him  to  his  father,  mo¬ 
ther  or  relations. 

Belly,  To  fay  fomething  of  the  Belly  itfelf,  it  is 
what  it  is.  a  thing  made  by  the  Belly-Mo  or  chief  prieft, 
by  the  order  of  the  king,  of  a  matter  knead¬ 
ed  or  wrought  like  dough,  fometimes  of  one 
figure,  and  fometimes  of  another,  as  is 
judg’d  convenient,  according  to  occurrences ; 
which  he  afterwards  bakes,  and,  as  I  fup- 
pofe,  it  is  eaten.  A  politick  invention  of 
the  king  and  priefts,  to  keep  the  people  in 
greater  fubjeftion,  by  the  many  dreadful 
punifhments  they  induftrioufly  give  out  it 
can  inflift  on  men,  with  the  king’s  confent, 
without  which  it  can  have  no  force.  It 
cannot  be  imagin’d  what  impreffion  this 
makes  on  the  people  of  all  thefe  countries, 
every  one  accounting  it  facred  and  venerable. 
Even  the  very  kings  and  priefts  themfelves, 
though  they  know  well  what  this  Belly  is 
made  of,  and  for  what  end,  yet,  by  the 
prevailing  force  of  luperftition  and  ancient 
practice,  from  one  generation  to  another, 
are  fo  far  deluded,  as  well  as  the  generality 
of  the  people,  that  the  king  values  himfelf 
much  upon  being  the  head  or  that  brother¬ 
hood  or  left. 

NelToge,  The  other  fellowfhip  of  the  Nejfoge, 
fellowfliip  concerns  the  female  fex,  and  diftinguifhes 
of  women. pucj1  ag  profefs  from  other  women  who  do 
not ;  as  that  of  the  Belly  does  its  followers 
among  other  men  that  are  not  of  the  lame 
flamp. 

This  fellowfliip  of  women  was  at  firll  in¬ 
vented  in  the  country  of  Goulla ,  and  thence 
follow’d  and  praftis’d  by  all  the  other  na- 
wtions.  It  is  perform’d  in  this  manner. 

At  a  certain  time  appointed  by  the  king, 
a  number  of  huts  or  cabins  is  built  in  the 
midfl:  of  a  wood,  to  receive  all  fuch  maidens 
or  women,  as  are  willing  to  be  of  the  fo- 
ciety ;  who  being  all  gather’d  together  at 
the  place  prepar’d,  the  Sogg-Willy  of  Goulla , 
the  ancienteft  woman  of  the  profeflion,  who 
:  is  lent  for  by  the  king,  being  come  down 
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to  rule  and  govern  the  fchool,  begins  to  ex¬ 
ecute  her  office  by  a  treat  the  old  matron 
gives  to  her  new  difciples,  call  d  amongft 
them  Sandy-Latee ,  the  alliance  or  confede¬ 
racy  of  the  hen,  (of  which  more  hereafter) 
exhorting  them  to  be  eafy  and  pleas’d  in 
their  confinement  of  four  months,  which  is 
the  ufual  time  it  lafts.  Then  fhe  fhaves 
their  heads,  orders  every  one  to  ftrip  herfelf 
of  her  clothes,  and  having  carry’d  them  all 
to  a  proper  brook  in  the  holy  wood,  wafhes 
them  all  over,  and  circumcifes  every  one 
in  the  private  parts ;  a  very  painful  opera-  Circum- 
tion,  yet  cured  by  her  in  twelve  days,  by  c>fion  °f 
means  of  proper  herbs.  After  which,  fhe  women’ 
teaches  them  all  daily  the  dances  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  to  recite  the  verfes  of  Sandy ,  which 
is  a  perpetual  chanting  of  abundance  of  leud 
loofe  expreffions,  accompanied  with  many 
indecent  ridiculous  geftures  and  motions  of 
the  body,  all  naked,  as  they  are  conftantly 
during  the  four  months  of  their  fchooling. 

And  if  they  be  vifited  during  that  time, 
by  any  other  women  or  maidens  from  abroad, 
the  vifitors  are  not  to  be  admitted  to  the 
fcholars,  unlefs  they  alfo  be  ftark  naked, 
leaving  their  clothes  in  a  proper  place  of 
the  wood. 

The  time  being  come  to  break  up  fchool, 
the  parents  fend  the  fcholars  red  ruffi-clouts, 
bugle-ftrings,  brafs -bells,  and  large  brafs 
rings  for  the  legs,  to  drefs  and  adorn  them- 
lelves.  And  thus,  the  old  matron  Sogg-Wil- 
ly  being  at  the  head  of  them,  they  are  con¬ 
ducted  to  the  village,  whither  a  croud  of 
people  refort  from  all  parts  to  fee  them. 

There  the  Sogg-Willy  being  fet  down,  thefe 
Sandy- Sirnodiuno,  daughters  of  the  Sandy , 
for  io  thefe  fcholars  are  call’d,  dance,  one 
after  another,  to  the  beat  of  a  little  drum  ; 
and  the  dancing  being  over,  they  are  dif- 
mifs’d,  each  to  her  own  quarters. 

Punijhments  of  MalefaHors. 

A  Woman  accus’d  of  adultery  is  to  take  Adultery 
the  oath  on  the  Belly  Paaro ,  which  is  how  pu- 
in  fubftance,  that  fhe  wiffies  and  confents  nifh’d. 
the  fpirit  may  make  her  away,  if  fhe  is  guil- 
ey  of  that  crime  ;  if  afterwards  convifted  of 
perjury,  fhe  is  in  the  evening  carried  to  the 
publick  market-place  of  the  village  by  her 
own  hufband,  where  the  council  is  fitting. 

They  firfl:  invoke  the  Jananeen ;  then  they 
cover  her  eyes,  that  fhe  may  not  fee  the 
fpirits  that  are  to  carry  her  away ;  after 
which  follows  a  very  fevere  reprimand  on 
her  diforderly  life,  with  dreadful  threats  if 
flie  does  not  amend  it :  and  fo  fhe  is  dis¬ 
charg’d  by  the  Jananeen ,  after  a  confus’d 
noifeof  voices  heard,  exprefiing,  that  though 
fuch  crimes  ought  to  be  punifh’d,  jrec  fince 
it  is  the  firft  offence,  it  is  forgiven,  upon  her 
oblerving  fome  falls,  and  macerating  herfelf; 
it  being  expefted,  that  thofe  who  are  forgiven 

fhould 
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fhould  live  fo  chafle,  as  not  to  admit  any 
boys,  though  ever  fo  young,  into  their  arms, 
nor  fo  much  as  to  touch  any  man’s  clothes. 
If  after  this  fhe  happens  to  relapfe,  and  is 
again  duly  convicted,  the  Belly- Mo,  or 
fome  of  the  Soggotwes ,  accompanied  on  fuch 
occafions  by  peifons  making  a  noife,  with  a 
certain  tool  like  a  fcraper,  come  in  the 
morning  to  the  criminal’s  houfe,  take  her 
away  into  the  publick  place  of  the  town, 
where  after  having  oblig’d  her  to  walk 
three  turns  about  it,  flil]  making  a  great 
noile,  that  all  who  are  of  the  brotherhood 
of  Belly ,  may  fee  what  is  doing,  and  take 
warning  ;  fuch  as  are  not  of  it  not  daring 
fo  much  as  to  look  out,  for  fear  the  Ja- 
naneen  would  carry  them  away :  they  con¬ 
vey  the  adulterous  woman  to  the  holy  wood 
of  Belly,  and  from  that  time  forward  lire  is 
never  heard  of  any  more.  The  Blacks  fan¬ 
cy  the  fpirits  of  the  woods  carry  fuch  wo¬ 
men  away ;  but  it  is  likely  they  are  there 
put  to  death,  to  appeafe  the  indignation  of 
Belly ,  according  to  their  notion. 

Theft,  a.man  is  charg’d  with  theft,  murder, 

murder,  or  perjury,  and  the  evidence  is  not  clear 
or  perjury,  enough,  or  that  he  is  only  fufpefled  of  this 
how  pu-  or  that  crime,  he  is  to  take  the  trial  of  Belly ; 
nithe  .  a  compofition  made  by  the  Belly-Mo ,  or 
prieft,  with  the  bark  of  a  tree  and  herbs, 
which  is  laid  on  the  perfon’s  hand.  If  he  is 
guilty  of  the  indidment,  the  Blacks  fay  it 
will  prefently  burn  the  fkin  ;  but  will  do  no 
manner  of  damage,  if  innocent. 

Trials  by  Sometimes  the  Belly-Mo  caufes  a  perfon 
drinking,  to  drink  a  large  draught  of  liquor,  com¬ 
pos’d  of  two  forts  of  a  thick  bark  of  the  Nelle 
and  Quony  trees,  which  they  reckon  a  per¬ 
fect  poifon.  If  he  be  innocent,  he  will  vo¬ 
mit  it  up  immediately  ;  but  if  guilty,  ’twill 
foam  about  his  mouth,  and  thereby  prove 
him  guilty,  and  punifhable  with  death. 

I  cannot  here  forbear  making  this  obfer- 
vation,  which  in  my  opinion  may  be  ac¬ 
ceptable,  and  is,  that  this  drink  admin hired 
here  to  women  fufpected  of  adultery,  may 
be  deriv’d  and  us’d  in  imitation  of  the 
water  call’d  by  the  Jews,  of  Jealcufy , 
Numb.  v.  17.  and  there  nam’d  Holy-water , 
compos’d  of  half  a  log  of  the  water  of  the 
pool  that  flood  in  the  porch  of  the  temple, 
into  which  the  priefls  did  put  of  the  dufl 
ot  the  floor  of  the  tabernacle  ;  which  com¬ 
pofition  was  nam’d  the  bitter  water ,  perhaps 
from  the  effe<5l  it  had  on  the  belly  of  the 
accus’d  woman,  by  a  particular  dil'penfation 
of  heaven  ;  for  otherwife  there  was  no  bit- 
ternefs  naturally  in  it. 

It  is  indeed  reported,  that  the  priefls  did 
add  to  it  wormwood  or  gall,  or  lome  fuch 
bitter  drug;  but  the  law  doth  not  mention 
it,  qply  'that  they  pronounced  on  that  li¬ 
quor  terrible  maledictions  and  imprecations, 
as  the  law  mentions. 
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If  the  woman  was  really  guilty,  the  Jews  Barbot; 
fay,  her  face  turn’d  yellow  and  pale,  her 
eyes  look’d  dead,  and  then  fhe  Was  carried 
out  of  the  porch  of  the  women  •  her  belly 
fwell’d,  her  thighs  fell,  and  fhe  expir’d, 
and  at  the  fame  moment  her  paramour 
died. 

If  fhe  was  innocent,  her  face  appear’d 
very  ferene,  her  eyes  bright  ;  and  if  troubled 
with  any^  natural  illnefs,  fhe  was  prefently 
cur’d  of  it.  It  alfo  made  her  capable  of 
conception,  and  if  before  fire  brought  forth 
her  children  with  very  great  pain  and  hard 
labour ;  after  this  trial,  fhe  was  always  de¬ 
liver’d  very  eafily  :  in  fine,  if  before  fire 
had  had  only  girls,  after  this  fhe  was  fure 
to  have  boys. 

If  her  belly  did  not  fwell,  and  fhe  did 
not  die  on  the  fpor,  her  husband  was  ob¬ 
liged  to  take  her  again,  and  the  fpirit  of 
jealoufy  which  before  was  come  upon  him, 
was  to  retire,  ibid.  ver.  14. 

Thefe  Gentiles  may  have  deriv’d  from  the 
JcwiJh'  law,  this  fort  of  trial  of  innocence 
or  guilt  in  women  fufpeCled  of  adultery  ; 
but  have  alter  d  the  compofition  thereof,  as 
before  recited. 

.  They  ulhally  execute  criminals  thus  con- 
vidled  in  fome  remote  by-place,  or  in  a 
wood  at  a  great  diflance  from  their  village ; 
there  the  criminal  kneels  down,  holding'his 
head  bowing  towards  the  ground.  In& this 
poflure  the  executioner  thrufls  his  body 
through  with  a  fmall  javelin,  which  being 
fallen  on  the  ground,  he  cuts  the  head  off 
with  an  ax  or  knife,  and  quarters  it,  deliver 
ring  the  quarters  to  the  wives  of  the  perfons 
executed,  who  commonly  aflift  him  at  the 
execution ;  and  they  are  to  call  them  on 
fome  dunghills  about  the  country,  to  be 
devour’d  by  wild  beafls  or  ravenous  birds. 

The  criminal’s  friends  boil  his  head,  and 
drink  the  broth,  nailing  the  jaws  in  their 
houfe  of  worfhip. 

It  is  the  cuflom  in  thefe  countries,  whep  Alliance? 
any  of  the  princes,  efpecially  in  Folgui ,  havehowxnade. 
concluded  an  alliance  with  fome  neighbour¬ 
ing  potentate,  as  alfo  among  private  per¬ 
fons,  to  caufe  fome  pullets  to  be  drefs’d  and 
eat  them  together;  after  each  treating  party 
has  been  mark’d  with  fome  drops  of  the 
blood  of  thofe  facred  animals.  They  alfo 
carefully  preferve  the  bones  of  them  ;  be- 
caufe,  if  one  of  the  parties  is  willing  to 
break  the  treaty,  thofe  bones  are  produ¬ 
ced,  for  him  to  fhew  caufe  for  the  breach 
thereof. 

The  mark  of  fubmiflion  here  is  to  ap¬ 
pear  before  a  greater  perfon  with  a  hat  on 
the  head;  and  fo  the  Veis,  after  being  fub- 
du’d  by  the  Folgias ,  appear’d  before  their 
king  Flouikerri. 
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Of  Rio  Seftro,  &c. 

O  R  the  better  finding  of  Rio  Sejlro , 
I  think  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  add  this 
inftrudlion. 

1.  It  may  be  eafily  known  coming  from 
weft,  by  two  large  rocks  appearing  above¬ 
water,  about  a  league  to  the  north-weft  ol 
that  river,  diftant  about  half  a  league  from 
the  fhoal. 

2.  Another  mark  is,  two  hills  or  little 
mountains  feen  at  a  good  diftance  up  the 
country,  one  of  them  much  bigger  than  the 
other,  and  appears  like  a  half  globe  right 
againft  che  river’s  mouth  ;  as  alfo  by  a  ridge 
of  feveral  fmall  rocks  and  clifts,  appearing 
above  water  to  the  l'outhward  of  the  point 
of  the  cape  call’d  Cabo  das  Baixas ,  and 
running  out  above  a  league  into  the  lea  •, 
one  of  them  is  call’d  by  the  Portuguefes  Ilha 
da  Palma ,  the  others,  Jlhas  Brancas. 

Rio  Sejlro  is  a  place  of  trade  for  elephants 
teeth,  rice,  and  Guinea- pepper,  and  very 
convenient  for  wooding  and  watering,  and 
confequently  much  frequented  by  all  Euro¬ 
pean  nations  that  every  year  pafs  by,  bound 
to  the  Gold  coasl ,  Ardra ,  and  the  Bight  or 
gulf  of  Guinea.  The  Negroes  of  Sejlro  com¬ 
monly  come  out  of  thr*  river  in  canoos  to 
meet  the  fhips  they  fpy  to  the  weftward, 
to  fhew  them  the  roads,  or  bring  them  into 
the  river. 

The  belt  place  for  great  fhips  to  anchor, 
is  in  fix  or  feven  fathoms  ouzy  ground, 
fomewhat  above  half  a  league  from  the 
bar  of  the  river,  where  there  is  good  hold, 
if  the  fhip  be  well  moor’d  •,  and  his  much 
eafier  for  the  crew  to  carry  water  and  wood. 
Whereas  anchoring,  as  mod  do,  in  eight  or 
nine  fathom,  about  a  league  from  fhore,  is 
very  toilfome  and  hazardous,  the  ground 
being  there  all  rocky  and  hard  land  ;  the 
anchors  have  no  hold,  and  the  cables  very 
often,  in  few  days,  by  the  continual  mo¬ 
tions  of  the  waves,  are  either  quite  cut  in 
the  rocky  grounds,  or  at  leaft  much  worn 
and  fhatter’d,  tinlefs  the  anchors  be  remov’d 
almoft  every  day  •,  which  is  a  very  great  fa¬ 
tigue,  and  many  anchors  have  been  broke 
in  working  of  them  up. 

This  river,  at  its  mouth,  bulges  out  a  lit¬ 
tle  to  the  fouth-weft,  and  has  a  bar  quite 
athwart  the  entrance  of  clifts  and  rocks, 
fome  few  above  water,  others  fix  or  eight 
feet  under  it  at  low  water,  which  in  their 
intervals  leave  a  way  for  floops  and  brigan¬ 
tines  to  pafs  through  without  any  hazard  •, 
but  the  furges  of  the  fea  are  great,  and  fome¬ 
what  dangerous  in  the  winter  feafon.  When 
once  got  in,  you  are  to  range  the  greateft 
rock  as  near  as  polfible,  and  fleer  or  row 
diredly  to  the  beach,  on  your  larboard  fide, 
where  the  village  ftands,  taking  heed  of  two 
fmall  cliffs  that  are  in  the  way  ;  to  avoid 


the  which;  you  may  fleer  for  awhile  fome¬ 
what  towards  the  llarboard. 

The  village  above-mention’d  is  within 
the  river,  clofe  to  the  beaches,  containing 
fifty  or  fixty  houles  neatly  built  on  timber, 
rais’d  two  or  three  feet  from  the  ground  ; 
each  houfe  being  commonly  of  two  or  three  Houles  oa 
fmall  low  ftories,  and  therefore  fomewhat  flilts. 
lofty,  and  confequently  eafily  feen  out  at 
fea  over  the  point ;  and  the  trees  that  fur- 
round  it  on  the  land  fide,  are  moftly  Ba¬ 
nana  and  Maniguctte  trees,  intermix’d  at 
diftances  with  palms,  which  afford  a  pretty 
profpedl,  and  fhelter  the  town  from  the 
high  fouth-weft  breezes  at  fea.  The  profpedt 
from  the  village  on  the  river  is  alfo  very 
pleafant,  the  river  being  large,  and  the 
banks  cover’d  with  lofty  fine  trees,  and 
fome  low  ones  without  discontinuation. 

The  accefs  to  the  beach  and  the  landing, 
are  very  convenient  for  boats  and  pinnaces. 

There  is  a  large  houfe  in  the  village  for  the 
reception  of  ftrangers,  whither  the  captain 
of  the  Blacks ,  one  Jacob ,  and  his  attendants, 
commonly  conduct,  and  there  make  them 
welcome,  with  palm-wine,  and  fuch  other 
things  as  the  country  affords.  It  is,  like  all 
the  common  houfes,  rais’d  upon  timber,  and 
there  is  a  fmall  ladder  to  get  up  into  it. 

Thefe  ftrangers  difeourfe  the  Blacks  about 
the  occafion  that  brings  them  ;  but  nothing 
is  concluded  before  the  king  of  the  country 
is  inform’d  :  and  to  this  effedt,  they  are 
carried  by  water  to  his  village,  which  is 
feated  about  a  league  up  a  rivulet,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Sejlro. 

The  author  vi/its  the  king. 

'’HE  firft  time  I  viflted  thi^s  king,  Bar- The 
faiv,  or  Peter ,  for  ’tis  cuftomary  with  Eng’s 
the  Blacks  of  note  on  this  coaft  to  take  an  vilIaSe- 
European  name;  I  went  up  in  my  pinnace, 
attended  by  captain  Jacob ,  the  prieft,  and 
two  other  Blacks  of  the  village  below  the 
river:  fome  of  the  king’s  canoos  which 
were  fent  down  to  fhew  me  the  way,  and 
paddled  by  his  own  fons,  going  before. 

I  was  receiv’d  at  landing,  by  lbme  of  the 
king’s  officers,  who  conducted  me  to  a 
pretty  lafge  half-round  building,  cover’d 
fomewhat  loftily,  in  form  of  a  lugar-loaf, 
and  about  fix  fathom  in  compafs,  Handing 
fome  few  paces  from  the  inclofure  of  his 
village,  and  rais’d  on  timber,  being  in  the 
nature  of  a  common  hall  to  receive  ftran¬ 
gers,  and  deliberate  on  the  affairs  of  the 
country,  and  is  by  them  call’d  The  houfe 
of  the  White ;  getting  up  into  it  by 
means  of  a  fmall  ladder.  I  found  kingHisdref5 
Barf  aw ,  an  elderly  man,  with  filver  hair, 
fitting  on  his  heels  on  a  fine  mat,  as  the 
Blacks  ufually  do,  clad  in  a  white.  Cotton 
Morisko  frock,  imbroider’d  here  and  there 
with  fome  comical  figures  of  worried  of  di¬ 
vers 
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Chap.  <5. 

vers  colours,  holding  a  very  long  pipe  to  his 
mouth,  the-  bowl  end  refting  on  the  floor. 
He  had  on  his  head  a  long  ofier  cap,  like  a 
Mitre ,  befet  with  a  few  goats-horns,  porcu¬ 
pines  tails,  and  Grigris ;  and  about  his  neck 
a  firing  or  necklace  of  knotted  rufhes,  to 
which  hung  two  kids  horns,  as  low  as  the  llo- 
mach ;  his  hair  twilled  in  parcels  like  fmall 
horns,  here  and  there ;  and  attended  by  twenty 
or  twenty-two  of  his  counfellors,  fitting  in  a 
femicircle  on  the  right  and  left  of  him  on  fine 
mats,  and  clad  in  Moorijh  frocks,  but  all 
bare-headed.  Before  the  king  flood  two 
large  pots  of  palm-wine,  two  empty  cala- 
bafhes  or  half-gourds  near  it,  and  a  round 
wooden  flool,  about  a  foot  flight  When  I 
was  come  within  his  reach,  he  held  out  his 
hand,  and  made  me  a  fign  to  fit  on  the  flool 
juft  facing  him ;  and  to  my  attendants,  to  fit 
down  on  the  mats  that  lay  by.  Then  my 
prefent  was  laid  down  before  him,  viz.  two 
bars  of  iron,  two  fiafks  of  brandy,  one 
bundle  of  bugles,  and  fome  knives,  which 
when  he  had  eyed,  he  ordered  his  prefent  to 
be  laid  down  behind  me,  being  a  bafket  of 
rice  and  two  hens-,  which  I  ordered  imme¬ 
diately  to  be  killed  and  roafled,  and  they 
were  eaten  by  all  the  company  in  token  of 
mutual  friend  fhip.  Meanwhile  the  inter¬ 
preter,  who  underflood  a  little  Lingua 
Franca  or  broken  Portuguefe ,  interpreted  to 
the  good  old  man  what  I  faid  to  him ;  being 
to  this  effedl,  that  I  was  come  into  the  river 
to  take  in  water  and  wood,  for  a  large  fhip, 
and  at  the  fame  time  to  trade  with  himfelf 
and  his  people,  for  elephants  teeth,  rice,  ma- 
niguette,  and  provifions  defiring  he  would 
appoint  the  properefl  place  to  cut  wood,  and 
permit  me  to  eredl  a  fmall  lodge  at  the  vil¬ 
lage  down  the  river,  for  the  convenience  of 
trade,  during  my  flay :  as  alfo  to  give  his 
fubjedls  notice  thereof,  and  encourage  them 
to  bring  down  what  teeth  and  other  things 
they  would  difpofe  of,  with  as  much  fpeed  as 
poflible,  becaufe  I  defigned  to  make  but  a 
very  fhort  flay.  To  all  which,  he  caufed 
this  anfwer  to  be  given  me  by  the  interpreter 
juft  as  I  took  my  leave  of  him,  that  he 
would  come  down  himfelf  very  ipeedily  to 
open  the  trade  with  me  which  he  did  ac¬ 
cordingly  the  next  day,  and  I  had  fome 
fmall  dealings  with  him,  in  the  lodge  I  had 
caufed  to  be  eredled  near  the  beach,  with 
banana-trees  and  boughs  of  palm-trees, 
■which  made  a  comfortable  fhelter,  by  their 
frefbnefs  and  lovely  greens,  againft  the 
fcorching  heat  of  the  fun.  But  all  I  could 
get  in  eight  days,  was  only  five  or  fix  hun¬ 
dred  weight  of  elephants-teeth,  the  king 
himfelf  being  prefent  moft  of  the  time ;  he 
returning  home  to  his  village  every  night, 
and  I  aboard  fhip  with  my  goods,  except  one 
night  that  I  was  forced  back  by  a  1 Tornado , 
No.  1 8 8.  Vol.  V. 
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and  obliged  to  lie  afhore  with  the  bell  paf£BARB0T‘ 
of  my  crew  in  the  forge-houfe  of  the  village, 
as  the  moft  convenient  placet  Tho*  all 
the  Blacks  of  the  village  fliewed  a  great  deal 
of  civility,  every  one  offering  his  houfe  to 
lodge  us  -,  yet  I  found  it  impoffible  to  flay 
One  fingle  quarter  of  an  hour  in  any  of  them, 
they  are  generally  fo  ftifling  hot  and  fmoky,  Smcky 
by  reafon  they  keep  a  conftant  fmall  fire  in  houle*. 
the  night-time,  fleeping  with  their  feet  near 
to  it,  which  they  account  very  wholefome, 
tho’  they  are  thus  almoft  drowned  in  their 
own  fweat.  This  way  of  making  coal-fires,  as 
thefe  and  moft  of  the  Blacks  in  Guinea  do, 
feems  to  have  been  pradlifed  by  the  Ifraelites, 
who  had  no  chimneys  in  their  houfes,  it  be¬ 
ing  cuftomary  in  hot  countries  to  have  none : 
for  we  read  in  the  xxxvi.  of  Jeremiah ,  ver. 

23.  that  when  king  Jehoiakim  burnt  the  roll 
of  the  law,  written  by  God’s  order,  he  fat 
in  the  winter-houfe,  where  was  a  fire  of  char¬ 
coal  in  the  hearth,  burning  before  him. 

I  have  feen  many  fuch  he'arths  in  the 
middle  of  the  Portuguefe  houfes  in  Prince's 
IJland ,  where  they  drefs  their  meat.  But  I 
fuppofe  this  keeping  a  fmoky  fire  in  the 
cabbins  of  the  Blacks  in  the  night-time,  is 
chiefly  to  drive  away  the  gnats,  wThich  are 
here  very  numerous  and  troublefome ;  the 
village  lying  betwixt  the  river  in  front,  and 
a  fort  of  a  thicket  of  flirubs  and  wood  behind 
it.  For  the  Savages  of  the  River  Mtffijippi  in 
North- America,  contrive  their  houfes,  dri¬ 
ving  into  the  ground  big  poles,  as  the  Blacks 
do  here,  very  near  one  another,  which  fup- 
port  a  large  hurdle,  ferving  them  inftead  of 
a  floor  -,  and  under  it  they  make  their  fire, 
the  fmoke  whereof  drives  away  the  gnats. 

It  was  juft  after  fun-fet  when  I  parted  from 
king  Barfaw ,  when  I  paid  him  the  firft  vifit 
at  his  village,  and  a  moft  fweet  lovely  even¬ 
ing,  in  the  month  of  December.  We  ran  down  Pleafrnt 
the  river  carried  only  by  the  tide,  very  river, 
flowly  between  the  banks  which  are  mag- 
nificiently  adorned  and  fliaded  with  ever¬ 
green  trees,  of  many  different  forts  and 
forms,  moft  of  which  ftretch  their  boughs 
far  out  over  the  river,  in  the  figure  of  an 
amphitheatre.  This,  with  the  profound  fi- 
lence  on  the  water,  and  the  various  notes 
of  a  multitude  of  many  forts  of  birds  lodged 
in  the  woods,  with  the  fhrieking  and  chat¬ 
tering  of  avail  number  of  monkeys  and  apes 
flopping  and  jumping  from  bough  to  bough 
over  our  heads,  and  the  fweet  gentle  noife 
of  the  Blacks  paddling  the  feveral  canoos 
w’hich  accompanied  us,  made  our  journey 
very  delightful  and  charming,  and  gave  me 
an  inclination  to  row  up  the  river  a  league 
or  more  every  evening  during  my  flay, 
to  enjoy  fo  pleafant  a  diverfion,  and  to 
fhoot  at  monkeys  and  birds  befides  the 
fport  we  had  in  filbing  with  drag-nets  in  a 
L  1  fmall 
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BARBOT.fmall  fandy  bay,  fomewhat  diftant  from 
another  village  on  the  fame  continent.  W  e 
there  got  abundance  of  good  large  mullets, 
and  fome  other  forts  of  fifh. 

The  place  where  we  had  the  liberty  of 
felling  our  wood,  was  almoft  half  way  up 
the  river,  to  the  king’s  village,  on  the  N.  Vv . 
fide  :  there  our  people,  who  were  w  a  filing 
their  clothes,  by  degrees  burnt  down  a  very 
fine  tree  much  like  a  fir-tree,  of  a  prodigi¬ 
ous  length,  very  ftreight,  and  without  any 
boughs,  but  only  at  the  top  a  tuft,  as  if 
made  by  art,  with  all  the  fkill  imaginable. 

We  got  our  water  from  the  frefli  of  the 
river,  about  an Englijh  mile  above  the  king’s 
village,  the  tide  hardly  running  up  fo  high; 
and  yet  a  brigantine  may  fail  up  twelve 
leagues,  tho’  the  channel  grows  narrow  the 
farther  you  go  up. 

The  Portuguefes  have  given  this  river  the 
name  of  Rio  dos  Cefios ,  from  the  vaft  quan¬ 
tity  of  Guinea  pepper  the  country  affords, 
which  they  call  Cefios ,  and  thence  by  cor¬ 
ruption  Sefiro  by  other  Europeans.  It  runs 
up  far  into  the  land,  and  takes  in  feveral 
fmaller  rivers  or  fprings  in  its  courfe  ;  that 
which  the  king’s  village  is  built  on,  runs 
north-weft. 

This  village  contains  about  thirty  little 
king’s  vil-houfes,  built  of  clay,  and  inclofed  with  a 
hge.  mud  wall  about  live  foot  high,  and  ftunds 
on  a  rifing  ground,  juft  at  the  mouth  of  a 
little  river,  and  the  country  about  it  full  of 
banana  and  palm-trees :  every  houfe  has  an 
upper  floor,  and  fome  two,  neatly  whiten’d 
within,  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  above  the 
ground,  where  the  wall  is  black  or  red,  in¬ 
differently,  as  a  band  round  about  it ;  but 
the  ftories  are  fo  low,  that  people  muft  fit  or 
lie  down.  The  floors,  inftead  of  boards,  are 
made  of  round  flicks,  or  boughs  of  palm- 
tree,  clofe  faften’d  together,  which  is  again 
another  great  inconvenience  to  walk  on : 
fucli  is  alfo  the  floor  of  the  council-houfe, 
the  roof  whereof,  like  that  of  the  houfes, 
is  made  of  the  fame  palm-tree  flicks,  ad- 
jufted  clofe  together,  cover’d  over  with 
large  Banana  and  palm-tree  leaves. 

In  this  houfe  I  obferved  a  piece  of 
fquare  timber  about  three  foot  long  ;  on 
which  was  carved,  in  half-relieve,  the  fi¬ 
gure  of  a  woman,  and  a  child  by  her,  but 
of  an  odd  fort  of  work  ;  and  two  fquare 
holes  cut  in  pretty  deep,  at  each  end  of  the 
timber :  which  I  judged  to  be  a  fort  of  idol, 
and  the  holes  in  it  to  hold  meat  and  drink 
for  its  ufe  ;  that  being  the  place  where  they 
adminifter  an  oath,  or  fwear  to  the  perfor¬ 
mance  of  contracts  or  agreements  made 
among  themfelves. 

The  king  King  ^eter  ^vcs  conftantty  at  ^-S  village, 
his  wives  with  thirty  of  his  wives,  and  their  iflue, 
and  chil-  and  none  other.  He  is  a  good,  courteous, 
dren.  t 


agreeable  man,  but  very  fimple  and  inno¬ 
cent  :  I  had  all  the  conveniency  of  know¬ 
ing  him,  becaufe  he  flayed  with  me  molt 
of  the  time  I  kept  the  lodge  at  the  village 
of  captain  Jacob ,  as  has  been  already  ob¬ 
ferved.  Of  thofe  thirty  wives  of  the  king’s, 

I  could  fee  but  five  or  fix,  attending  on  the 
chief  of  them,  who  is  among  the  others  like 
a  fultana :  file  was  fomewhat  advanced  in 
years,  but  a  very  comely  woman,  having 
large  figures  cut  or  imprinted  on  the  flefll 
in  feveral  parts  of  her'body,  arms  and  legs, 
but  efpecially  about  her  middle.  I  cannot 
fay  how  thofe  figures  are  made  on  the  flefh ; 
for  at  a  fmall  diftance  they  look  like  half- 
relieve,  cut  out  of  it ;  but  was  told  they 
did  it  with  hot  irons.  I  faw  fome  other 
women  thus  cut  and  adorned  from  head  to 
foot,  which  is  accounted  a  great  ornament 
among  them. 

The  king’s  fons,  or  his  fons-in-law,  wear 
a  long  ofier  cap,  like  that  I  mentioned  of 
their  father,  which  is  the  only  thing  that 
diftinguifhes  them  from  the  common  fort, 
and  is  peculiar  to  fuch  only  as  are  of  the 
blood  royal ;  but  in  all  other  things,  they 
toil  and  work  like  Haves,  when  occafion 
requires  it.  I  have  feen  feveral  paddling 
in  their  canoos  to  attend  me  up  and  down 
the  river,  whenever  I  had  occafion  to  go 
to  and  fro,  by  water. 

Thefe  Blacks ,  both  men  and  women,  are  Courteous 
good-natured,  and  very  civil  to  ftrangers  Blacks, 
who  do  not  ufe  them  ill ;  living  very  friend¬ 
ly  together  amongft  themfelves.  While  I 
was  there,  news  being  brought  that  a  Dutch 
Hiip  was  come  into  the  road,  every  man  of 
captain  Jacob's  village  laid  hold  of  his  bow, 
javelin,  and  knife.  I  asking  fome  of  the 
chief  of  them  the  reafon;  they  told  me, 
they  would  oppofe  the  landing  of  the  Hol¬ 
landers,  if  they  fliould  attempt  it,  becaufe 
not  long  fince,  a  fhip  of  that  nation  had 
ftolen  away  thirteen  of  their  Blacks  at  Sang - 
win.  I  fent  word  to  the  Hollander ,  in  the 
road,  to  warn  him,  not  to  come  afhore,  who 
pretended,  that  it  was  an  Englijh  pirate,  who 
had  done  it,  under  Dutch  colours;  but  be¬ 
ing  in  no  great  want  of  any  thing  from 
the  Hi  ore,  he  proceeded  to  the  eaftward. 

There  ufed  to  be  formerly  a  pretty  good 
trade  m  Sefiro,  for  elephants  teeth;  of  which 
the  Englijh  and  Dutch  had  the  beft  ihare,  * 
but  the  vaft  number  of  fliips,  now  trading 
on  the  coaft  of  Guinea ,  has  fo  exhaufted  it, 
that  the  Englifij  have  been  obliged  to  aban¬ 
don  the  refidence  they  had  about  three 
leagues  up  the  river,  the  better  to  carry  on 
their  trade  in  the  country  along  it ;  which 
is  very  populous,  and  has  abundance  of 
villages  and  hamlets  on  its  banks. 

However,  I  might  have  had  a  better 
trade  of  teeth,  whilft  I  was  there,  but  that 
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Extent  of 
the  lands 
of  Seilro. 


The  men, 


moll  of  the  people  were  then  bufy  fowing  fea,  fetting  out  early  in  the  morning*  andBAREOT. 
their  rice.  returning  home,  with  their  fifh,  about  noon, 

The  lands  of  Seftro  extend  from  the  river  by  the  help  of  the  fea-breeze. 
of  St.  John  or  Berfay  to  Croc,  being  about  The  chief  of  them  drive  a  trade  with  the 
thirty-five  leagues  in  a  line,  along,  thecoaft,  Europeans ■,  exchanging  rice,  maniguette, 
and  much  farther  up  the  country,  N.  E.  by  and  elephants  teeth,  for  European  commo- 
E.  if  we  may  believe  fome  of  that  king’s  dities ; 

Beads  of  feveral  forts*  European 

Bugles,  white  and  blue,  commodi* 

Brafs  kettles  and  bafons,  ties. 


officers 

The  good  old  king  is  much  refpedled 
by  all  his  fubjedls  •,  and  he  is  very  affectio¬ 
nate  towards  them,  living  like  a  careful 
father  of  a  large  family. 

The  Blacks  here  generally  fpeak  through 
the  nofe,  and  very  haftily.  Their  dialed! 
is  the  Quabee ,  of  which  I  had  learnt  fome 
words,  but  loft  them  and  fome  draughts  I 
took  there.  A  few  of  the  natives  here  and 
there,  on  the  coaft*  have  got  fome  Englijh 
and  Dutch  expreffions. 

Habit  of  Men  and  Women,  Sec. 

THE  men  are  generally  tall,  lufty,  and 
well-fhaped,  but  not  of  afhining  black  * 
and  feem  to  live  contented  with  their  con¬ 
dition.  They  go  almoft  naked,  wearing 
only  a  fingle  clout  about  their  waift,  tuck’d 
about  their  thighs  *  but  perfons  of  di- 
ftindtion  wear  abundance  of  toys,  as  bugles,  at  begging  their  Daffy ,  or  prefent,  before 
brafs  bells,  &c.  about  their  necks,  waifts,  they  will  ftrike  a  bargain;  and  it  is  no  eafy 
and  legs.  I  faw  fome,  who  had  iron  rings  matter  to  avoid  giving  them  fomething. 
about  their  legs,  which  weigh’d  above  three  It  is  the  cuftom  of  the  Blacks  to  do  lit- 
pounds  each ;  but  more  of  the  bells,  and  tie  or  no  bufinefs  in  the  afternoon  ;  for 
other  founding  ornaments,  which  pleafe  they  are  at  play,  or  fmoking,  or  lying 
them  at  their  publick  feftivals ;  as  is  alfo  down  at  their  cabbin  doors,  in  their  wives 
done  by  th sgHtaquas,  of  whom  more  here-  laps,  to  have  their  heads  comb’d,  and  their, 
after :  and  thefe  they  delight  in,  becaufe  hair  trim’d,  after  the  fame  manner  as  thole 


Iron  bars, 

Brafs  and  iron  rings, 

Annabas, 

Linen, 

Dutch  knives, 

Brandy,  in  whole  and  half  anchors* 
Cotton, 

Cowris,  or  fliells, 

Pagnos ,  or  ftiort  cloths* 

Small  hedging-bills. 

Ordinary  knives, 

Dutch  mugs, 

Filhing  hooks. 

Pewter  tankards, 7  r  ^  i 

r,  _  j-n  Vcoarfe  metal. 

Pewter  dilhes,  j  3 

White  and  blue  large  beads. 

Thefe  Seftro  Blacks  are  very  importunate 


they  make  a  noife  as  they  walk,  and  much 
more  in  dancing. 

This  cuftom  of  wearing  jingling  orna¬ 
ments,  may  be  deriv’d  from  the  ancient 
Jews,  as  may  be  leen  in  Ifaiah,  chap.  iii. 
ver.  1 6,  iS.  where  the  prophet  reproaches 
the  daughters  of  Sion,  for  that  they  took  a 


The  wo¬ 
men. 


at  cape  Monte  do  it. 

About  noon,  the  women  drefs  their  meat,  Manner  of 
and  in  the  fummer  boil  fait  before  their  eatinS- 
doors,  on  the  ground,  and  in  the  winter 
within  doors.  They  boil  rice  with  mutton, 
goat’s  fieffi,  chickens,  monkeys,  and  fifh, 
which  are  their  common  food.  Their  corn- 
pride  in  tinkling  ornaments,  and  threatens,  mon  drink  is  water,  and  fome  palm-wine, 
that  they  ffiall  be  taken  away.  They  eat  after  a  very  flovenly  manner,  as 

The  habit  of  the  women  is  much  the  all  the  other  Blacks  do  in  other  places,  rol- 
fame.  They  are  very  tender  of  their  chil-  ling  the  rice  in  their  hands  into  a  ball,  which 
dren,  whom  they  carry  about  wherefoever  ferves  inftead  of  bread,  a  thing  quite  un- 
they  go,  as  long  as  they  fuck,  in  a  fort  of  known  to  them  here. 

leather  basket,  in  which  they  fit,  and  are  The  women  never  eat  with  their  hufbands.  Poly  ga- 

made  fall  to  their  mothers  backs,  that  they  nor  the  children  with  their  parents ;  but  the 
may  not  fall.  When  the  women  meet  on  man  eats  firft,  then  the  wife,  and  laftly, 

the  children.  Every  man  has  as  many  wives 
as  he  can  maintain,  and  all  keep  them  very 
quiet  and  fubmiffive ;  infomuch,  that  they 
dare  not  fo  much  as  fmile  on  a  ftranger,  in 
the  prefence  of  their  hufbands,  who  are  na¬ 
turally  jealous ;  and  caufe  their  wives  to 
retire  into  the  houfe,  if  an  European  is 
talking  to  them  without. 

Whilft  king  Peter  was  with  me,  at  my 


the  road,  or  elfewhere,  they  embrace  and 
fhake  hands,  Handing  a  few  moments  in 
that  pofture;  and  they  fay,  Macro ,  Ma¬ 
cro,  or  Aqui-o,  Aqui-o  ;  that  is,  a  good 
day  to  you. 

Employments  of  the  Blacks. 

THEY  are  very  induftrious  and  con- 
ftant  at  their  employments,  particu¬ 
larly  at  fowing  of  rice;  others,  at  fifhing  lodge,  or  hut,  intelligence  was  brought 
jn  their  canoos  two  or  three  leagues  out  at  him,  that  a  Black  had  forced  one  of  his 
*  wives ; 


w 

B  A  RBOTi 


Clyfter, 
how  admi 
niflred. 


Rice. 


Guinea 

pepper. 


A  Dcfcription  of  the  Book  il. 

wives*,  but  whether  there  was  any  com-  cloves.  There  is  another  foit  of  Mani- 
pliance  on  her  fide,  I  know  not.  The  good  guette ,  growing  like  large-leav  d  grafs. 
old  man  left  me  on  a  fudden,  and  went  a-  That  which  is  bought  from  the  middle 
way  to  his  village,  and  returned  the  next  of  November  till  March ,  is  ceitainly  a 
4ay,  but  told  me  nothing  of  tire  occafion  year  old,  for  the  new  begins  to  bud  in  Ja- 


of  his  iourney :  however,  the  day  after, 
another  inform’d  me,  he  had  caufed  that 
Black's  head  to  be  ftruck  off  by  his  eldeft 
fon.  The  old  man  feem’d  to  be  out  of 
countenance  when  I  fpoke  to  him  of  it ;  and 
did  all  he  could  to  perfuade  me  to  tell  him, 
which  of  his  people  had  reveal’d  that  fe- 
cret  to  me,  which  I  would  not  do,  for  fear 
it  might  bring  the  Black  into  danger. 

The  women  have  a  very  extraordinary 
way  of  adminiftring .  a  clyfter,  through  a 
bulrufh,  made  fit  for  that  purpofe,  blow¬ 
ing  the  compofition  out  of  their  mouths. 

Many  of  the  Blacks  here  take  European 
names,  as,  John,  Peter ,  Anthony ,  Dominick , 
James ,  &c.  to  fliew  their  affection  to  Arran¬ 
gers.  T’hey  often  defir’d  me  to  perfuade 
the  company  to  fet  up  a  faftory  on  the  ri¬ 
ver  ;  but  I  made  them  fenfible  it  would 
not  be  worth  while,  the  trade  of  ivory 
there  being  fo  fmall. 

Product. 

HE  country  of  Sejlro  abounds  in  rice, 
which  yields  fuch  a  prodigious  increafe, 
that  a  large  fhip  may  be  foon  loaded,  at  a 
very -cheap  rate  -,  but  it  is  not  fo  large, 
white,  or  fweet,  as  that  of  Milan  or  Verona. 
I  believe  it  might  be  bought  for  about  a 
half-penny  a  pound.  ~ 

The  Maniguette,  or  Guinea  pepper,  is  alfo 
very  plentiful  and  cheap.  The  Blacks  of 
Sejlro  call  it  Waizanzag ,  and  thofe  about 
cape  Das  Palmas,  Emaneguette.  That  which 
grows  on  the  river  Sejlro ,  is  the  larged  of 
all  this  part  of  the  pepper-coaft.  It  is  a 
fort  of  fhrub,  the  leaves  broad,  thick,  and 
pretty  long,  much  like  thofe  of  the  nut¬ 
meg  tree.  The  bu flics  grow  fo  clofe  to¬ 
gether,  that  in  fome  places  at  Sejlro,  they 
look  at  a  diftance,  like  thickets,  or  fmall 
coppices.  The  fruit  is  almoft  oval;  but 
pointed  at  the  end  ;  being  a  thin  hufk,  firft 
green,  and  when  dry,  of  a  fine  fcarlet,  a- 
bout  the  fize  of  a -fig,  and  loft,  as  not  fill’d 
with  any  pulp  ;  but  within  it  is  the  Mani- 
guette ,  growing  in  four  or  five  rows,  and 
cover’d  with  a  white  film,  which  alfo  fe- 
parates  each  grain,  or  feed  -,  and  thefe  are 
white,  very  fharp,  biting  beyond  the  hot¬ 
ted  pepper.  Thefe  grains,  before  they 
ripen,  are  red,  and  of  a  grateful  tade. 
The  bed  are  of  a  chednut-colour,  large, 
ponderous,  and  very  fmooth ,  the  black 
are  the  lmalled.  They  take  their  colour 
as  they  lie  aboard  the  ihip,  being  put  up 
green.  The  feed  is  neither  fo  large  or  round 
as  the  Indian  pepper,  but  has  feveral  an¬ 
gles.  The  dalks  ol  it  tade  fomewhat  like 
I 


nuary. 

The  Dutch  ufed  formerly  to  export  a 
great  quantity  of  it  yearly,  loading  whole 
fhips  -,  but  it  is  now  lefs  fought  after.  I 
had  three  hundred  weight  ol  it  at  Sejlro  for 
one  bar  of  iron,  worth  five  drillings. 

Here  is  great  plenty  of  hens  and  chick-  Poultry, 
ens,  and  fo  cheap,  that  I  bought  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  them  for  the  value  of  a  penny,  in 
trifling  commodities,  as  little  ordinary 
kniyes,  fifiv-hooks,  pins,  fmall  looking- 
glades,  and  beads  but  they  are  fmall,  and 
not  fo  well  taded  as  in  Europe.  An  hun¬ 
dred  couple  may  be.  had  in  a  week  j  and 
they  eat  well,  boil’d  with  rice,  and  a 
piece  of  bacon. 

There  are  feveral  forts  of  the  fame  trees  Trees. 

I  defcrib’d  before,  fpeaking  of  the  country 
of  the  Quojas ;  which -make  a  delightful 
profpedt  every  way,  being  naturally  in¬ 
termix’d  with  the  coco  and  palm-trees. 

As  to  plants,  it  affords  much  the  fame  Plants, 
as  the  country  of  the  ^uojas  but  particu¬ 
larly  abounds  in  Tams  or  Ignames ,  whereof 
the  women  make  a  fort  of  pap,  almod  as 
white  as  ours,  to  feed  their  little  children. 

There  is  alfo  a  great  dore  of  Cola ,  beans, 
ananas,  bananas,  plantans,  potatoes,  coco¬ 
nuts,  and  fmall  oranges  and  lemons,  very 
full  of  juice,  and  all  extraordinary  cheap. 

There  is  no  lefs  variety  of  birds,  great  Birds, 
and  fmall,  efpecially  abundance  of  ring¬ 
doves,  which  are  excellent  meat.  There 
are  peacocks  up  the  country,  near  the  river- 
fide ;  but  it  is  difficult  coming  at  the  places 
where  they  keep,  for  want  of  roads ;  nor 
are  they  eafily  found  when  fhot,  by  reafon 
of  the  thicknefs  of  the  woods  and  briers 
on  the  ground. 

We  now  and  then,  in  the  woods,  about 
a  mile  from  the  king’s  village,  kill’d 
a  bird,  about  as  big  as  a  turkey,  perching 
on  the  trees,  and  having  a  very  fhrill  cry  ; 
but  they  are  very  plump  and  fweet,  not 
inferior  to  our  pheafants.  The  bed  time 
for  this  fport  is  about  the  evening,  when 
they  go  to  rood,  perching  on  a  particular 
fort  of  trees,  on  which  a  fmall  fort  of 
birds  build  their  neds.  Thefe  birds  are 
no  larger  than  fparrows,  but  of  a  gay  cu¬ 
rious  plumage,  and  always  build  their  neds 
on  the  very  tops  of  the  loftied  trees,  and  at 
the  extremities  of  the  fmalled  boughs.  Near 
captain  Jacob's  village,  down  the  river,  I 
fiw  above  a  thoufand  fuch  neds  upon  one  Carious 
tree.  The  abled  artid  could  not  imitate  nefts. 
the  work  of  thefe  little  creatures,  in  the 
curious  and  folid  twiding  and  interweaving 
of  the  bulrufhes  their  neds  are  made  of, 

J  s  being 
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being  very  thick  and  firm,  with  a  finall 
round  hole,  or  opening  for  themfeives  to 
go  in  and  out  at. 

Monkeys.;  The  apes  and  monkeys,  who  always  keep 
in  and  about  the  woods,  fitting  on  the  trees, 
are  either  grey  and  white,  fpeckled  at  the 
muzzle  or  nofe;  or  fpotted  grey,  black, 
and  red,  with  a  black  lace,  the  extremity 
of  it  white,  with  a  pointed  fharp  beard  at 
the  end  of  the  chin.  There  is  all'o  another 
fort  very  ugly  and  frightful  to  behold.  The 
Blacks  eat,  and  reckon  them  good  meat, 
either  boil’d  with  rice,  as  I  have  obferv’d 
before,  or  dry’d  and  fmoak’d  like  bacon, 
or  neats  tongues;  but  the  very' fight  of 
them  fo  dry’d,  is  enough  to  turn  an  Eu¬ 
ropean’s  ftomach. 

Swallows.  The  fwallow  is  here  very  fmall,  having 
a  flat  head,  and  a  very  fmall  beak. 
jy0gS>  The  dogs  are  as  in  other  parts  of  Guinea , 
fwine,  but  not  very  common,  and  eaten  by  the 

{keep.  Blacks  as  good  meat.  There  are  but  few 

fwine,  and  the  fheep  differ  much  from  ours 
in  Europe ;  they  are  not  fo  large,  and  have 
no  wool,  but  hair  like  goats,  with  a  fort  of 
mane,  like  a  lion’s,  on  the  neck,  and  fo  on 
the  rump,  and  a  brufli  at  the  end  of  the 
tail.  They  are  very  indifferent  meat,  but 
,  ferve  .here,  for  want  of  better,  being  fold 
for  a  bar  ot  iron  each. 

If  I  may  believe  fome  of  my  men,  who 
were  cutting  wood  in  the  foreft,  near  the 
king’s  palace,  they  faw  five  lions  together 
about  iun-fetting;  but  I  am  more  apt  to 
believe  they  were  tygers,  which  are  very 
numerous  in  this  country:  and  on  their 
account  the  Blacks  raile  their  houfes  three 
feet  above  the  ground,  on  poles,  and  in- 
clofe  their  villages  with  mud  walls,  thole 
creatures  fometimes  referring  to  the  villages 
in  the  night;  tho’  I  did  not  hear  they  did 
any  harm  to  men,  but  only  devoured  dogs 
and  poultry. 

Gnats  and  The  woods  are  pefter’d  with  gnats,  as 
flies.  well  as  the  fwamps  or  moraffes;  as  alfo  with 
a  fort  of  green  flies,  as  big  as  hornets,  whofe 
fting  draws  blood  almoft  like  a  lancet. 
Pifmires.  The  ants  or  pifmires  are  large,  having 
two  long  horns,  and  their  bite  caufes  pain¬ 
ful  fwellings  in  the  flefh. 

Cater-  I  alfo  took  notice  of  feveral  forts  of  ca¬ 
pillars.  terpillars,  fome  as  long  as  a  man’s  hand, 
and  very  hideous. 

Strange  }  accidentally  faw  two  ftrange  men  in 
men.  this  country.  The  one  was  a  native,  who 
had  a  milk-white  fkin,  but  all  over  mottled 
with  fmall  black  fpots,  like  a  tyger’s  fkin  ; 
he  was  a  tall  luffy  man.  The  other  was  an  old 
Black,  whom  I  faw  in  a  little  hamlet,  near 
the  place  where  we  hew’d  wood ;  and  who, 
the  natives  told  me,  fat  moil  of  his  life  in 
the  very  place  where  I  found  him,  having 
a  monftrous  fcrotum ,  feeling  like  a  vail 
Vol.  v.  — 
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Jump  of  dough,  very  round,  all  overwhite,  Barbot. 
with  black  fpecks,  and  the  reft  of  his  body 
perfectly  black:  they  fhew’d  me  a  finall 
opening  in  the  fcrotum ,  thro’  which  he  made 
water.  He  fat  fmoking  tobacco  very  hearti¬ 
ly;  but  a  very  odd  objed  to  behold.  This 
painful  and  tedious  diftemper  is  common 
among  aged  men  in  Quoja,  and  thought  to 
proceed  from  the  excefiive  ufe  of  palm- 
wine  and  women,  which  occafion  the  tefti- 
cles  to  fwell  prodigioufly  in  the  fcrotum, 
rendring,  them  incapable  of  walking  or 
ading. 

There  being  many  lepers  in  this  country.  Lepers,1 
I  could  not  but  fufped  that  thofe  two  men  2 
might  be  of  that  number,  and  therefore  I 
was  afraid  to  examine  them  nicely.  The 
Blacks  have  no  manner  of  communication 
with  fuch  perfons. 

The  people  of  Seftro  live  in  perfed  peace 
with  their  neighbours,  having  put  an  end  to 
the  wars  they  had  with  them,  by  felling  all 
the  prifoners  they  could  take,  for  flaves. 

Formerly  their  country  ufed  to  be  often 
ravaged  and  burnt. 

Funerals. 

4 

THEY  are  very  ceremonious  at  the  Fu¬ 
nerals  of  perfons  of  note.  In  the  firft 
place,  all  the  people  of  the  village  meet, 
the  men  running  round  the  houfe  of  the  de- 
ceafed  in  a  diftraded  manner,  howling  dif- Difmal 
mally;  and  the  women  fitting  about  the  fowling; 
■body,  each  holding  a  few  banana  leaves,  to 
fhade  and  defend  it  from  the  heat  of  the 
fun,  tho’ it  be  cover’d  with  a  cloth;  they 
alfo  raifing  their  voices  in  loud  cries  and : 
forrowful  lamentations,  during  twenty-four 
hours.  On  the  day  appointed  to  bury  the 
corpfe,  they  all  renew  the  fame  cries  and 
noite,  efpecially  at  the  time  of  laying  it  into 
the  coffin,  which  is  generally  made  of  bul- 
rufhes;  putting  into  it,  with  the  body,  all 
the  garments,  the  feymeter,  javelin  and 
bugles  of  the  dead  perfon.  When  the 
coffin  is  to  be  laid  in  the  grave,  which  is 
made  very  large,  they  compel  two  wretched 
flaves,  one  of  each  fex,  to  eat  the  rice  pre¬ 
pared  and  drefled  for  them ;  and  this  they 
muft  do,  though  bewailing  and  lamenting 
themfeives  in  a  miferable  manner.  Then 
they  put  them  both  into  a  hole,  made  on 
purpofe  in  the  ground,  where  they  (land 
up  to  the  neck  in  the  earth;  and  after  re¬ 
peated  cries  and  howling,  they  defire  the. 
dead  corpfe,  fhut  up  in  the'  coffin,  to  accept 
of  that  prefent ;  which  faid,  they  chop  off’ 
the  heads  of  the  flaves,  and  lay  them  in  the 
grave,  one  on  each  fide  of  the  coffin,  with 
four  kids  or  fheep,  kill’d  on  the  fpot,  pots 
of  rice,  and  others  of  palm-wine,  bananas, 
and  all  forts  of  fruit  and  plants;  intreating 
M  m  r the 
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Barbot'  the  dead  perfon  to  make  ufe  of  thofe  pro- 
vifions,  if  he  happens  to  be  hungry  or  thirfty 
on  his  journey:  for  they  believe  death  to 
be  only  a  paffage  into  another  unknown 
and  remote  country,  where  they  injoy  all 
manner  of  pleafures.  All  this  while  .  the 
company  make  much  noiie  and  lamentation; 
which  is  foon  turn’d  into  joy,  when  they 
Featling.  come  to  the  feaft  prepared  againft  their  le- 
turn  home,  where  they  eat  and  drink  mer¬ 
rily  together,  at  their  own  coft,  if  the  de- 
ceafed  has  not  left  fufficient  effects  to  defray 
the  expence.  If  any  ftranger  happens  to 
be  at  fuch  a  treat,  he  muff  of  neceffity  make 
each  of  them  a  prefent,  wThich  fometimes 
may  exceed  the  value  of  the  whole  enter¬ 
tainment. 

It  is  the  cuffom  to  bury  all  perfons  where 
they  are  born,  tho’  they  die  at  ever  fo  great 
a  diftance  from  the  (aid  place;  the  charge 
of  the  carriage  being  defrayed  by  the  neigh¬ 
bours,  if  the  dead  perfon  has  not  left  enough 
for  it. 

Religion. 

One  day  difcourfed  with  a  heathen  black 
prieft  concerning  their  religion;  but  not 
underftanding  one  another  well,  I  could  not 
gather  enough  to  give  others  any  good  ac- 
Idolatry.  count:  only  this  I  obferved,  that  in  the 
main,  they  are  grofs  ignorant  pagans.  For 
another  day,  as  I  was  walking  to  take  the 
air,  on  the  fouth  point  of  the  river,  about 
a  mufket-fhot  from  the  village,  I  found  a 
fmall  hut  cover’d  with  leaves,  in  which  I 
faw  an  imperfeft  ridiculous  figure,  of  a  dark- 
brown  clay,  raifed  about  two  feet  high,  and 
as  big  as  a  man’s  leg;  reprefenting,  as  I 
fuppofed,  a  human  body,  to  which  all  the 
Blacks  reforted  every  evening,  as  did  the 
king  alfo  ;  wafhing  themfelves  in  the  river 
every  time,  and  then  kneeling,  or  lying 
quite  along  on  the  ground  before  it :  and 
that,  as  I  afterwards  underftood,  was  the 
idol  of  the  village,  to  which  they  thus  paid 
their  daily  worlhip. 

It  was  a  cuffom,  among  the  ancient  Gen¬ 
tiles ,  to  fet  up  many  idols  on  the  high-ways, 
and  elfewhere  in  the  fields,  under  mean  (tails, 
thatch’d  over  or  otherwife,  in  view  of  tra¬ 
vellers;  as  is  (till  pradtifed  by  the  people  of 
Loango ,  and  others  in  the  Lower  ^Ethiopia, 
as  (hall  be  obferved  in  the  delcription  of  that 
country  hereafter.  And  the  French  verfion 
of  the  bible,  in  thepaffage  of  Lev.  xxvi.  30. 
I  will  deft  r oy  y  cur  high  places  and  raze  your  ta¬ 
bernacles,  &c.  takes  the  word  tabernacles  in 
the  plural,  for  thofe  foul  huts  or  (tails  co¬ 
ver’d  over,  under  which  the  idolatrous  If- 
raelites ,  in  imitation  of  the  pagans  living 
among  and  about  them,  were  ufed  to  expofe 
their  idols  in  the  open  country.  Th a  French 
commentators  on  the  23d  chap,  of  the  2d  of 
Kings,  on  the  7th  verfe,  fpeaking  of  the  wo- 
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men  mention’d  there,  who  wove  hangings 
for  the  grove,  as  the  Englijh  has  it,  and 
the  Frencby  tents,  in  lieu  of  hangings,  the 
Hebrew,  houfes,  and  the  Low-Dutch,  lit¬ 
tle  houfes,  fay,  they  were  little  chapels,  in 
the  nature  of  niches  or  clofets,  made  by  thofe 
women,  in  the  temple  of  Jerufalein ,  in  the 
days  of  Joftth,  of  a  fort  of  ft  itch’d  work ; 
into  which  the  idolaters  of  thac  time  ufed 
to  put  their  little  images  or  idols:  and  fuch 
were  the  little  filver  temples  or  tabernacles 
of  Diana,  the  great  deity  of  the  Epheftans , 
made  by  Demetrius,  Hffs  xix.  24.  For 
more  of  thefe  little  houfes  or  huts  about  the 
highways  and  in  other  places,  I  refer  the 
reader  to  the  conclufion  of  the  laft  chapter 
of  the  third  book  of  this  defcription,  where 
is  (hown  how  conformable  the  practices  of 
the  ancient  Gentiles  were  with  thofe  of  the 
.  modern,  as  proceeding  from  the  fame 
fource. 

Other  Blacks  in  this  country  pay  religious  Rocks 
worfhip  to  fome  rocks,  (landing  at  a  diftance  worlhip’d. 
from  the  aforefaid  hur,  and  rifing  above  the 
ground,  which  I  fuppofe  to  be  their  idols 
of  the  fea. 

Being  afhore  on  a  ftinday  to  make  myob- 
fervations,  I  found  the  village  full  of  Blacks, 
come  from  the  neighbourhood,  all  of  them 
drefs’d  and  adorn’d  after  their  manner,  as 
were  thofe  of  the  village;  their  faces  daub’d 
with  blood,  and  povvdei’d  over  with  rice- 
meal,  which  is  a  confiderable  embelliihment 
among  them.  Inquiring  what  this  con- 
courfe  was  for,  I  was  told,  they  were  met 
in  order  to  make  a  publick  facrifice  of  the 
Sandy- Let ee,  that  is,  the  hen  of  the  alliance, 
to  their  idol,  for  fuccefs  in  their  bufinefs  of  the 
next  day,  which  was  to  begin  fowing  of  the 
rice.  This  facrifice  is  attended  with  dances 
before  the  idol;  but  thofe  were  perform’d 
in  my  abfence,  no  ftrangers  being  allow’d  to 
be  prefent  at  them.  Two  days  after,  I  ob-  Sacrifice  to 
ferv’d  in  the  village,  that  they  cut  and  broke  an  orangC. 
down  an  orange-tree  to  about  three  feet  a- tree, 
bove  the  ground.  To  the  trunk  were  made 
faff  two  poles  crofs-ways,  and  at  the  top  of 
them  was  another  fmall  pole,  ty’d  with  a 
fmall  ftick  to  it ;  at  which  hung  by  the  legs 
a  dead  chicken  or  hen,  (kill  dropping  blood 
at  the  beak,  on  the  broken  dump  of  the 
orange-tree;  and  on  each  fide  of  the  hen, 
parcels  of  palm-tree  boughs  and  banana 
leaves,  jagged  all  round,  with  holes  thro* 
the  leaves,  cut  artificially,  and  ty’d  to  the 
crofs  poles  both  above  and  below.  Some  of 
them  inform’d  me,  that  the  orange-free  cut 
(hort,  as  has  been  (aid,  was  the  idol,  and 
the  hen  its  food, 

The  Hebrews  offered  in  the  temple,  at 
the  purification  of  women  of  the  poorer  fort, 
a  pair  of  turtle-doves,  or  two  young  pi¬ 
geons;  and  for  lepers,  two  fparrows.  Le¬ 
vi  t.  12.  and  14. 
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Ancient  The  Gentiles ,  in  the  days  of  Socrates ,  com- 

facriiices.  monly  facrificed  a  cock  to  M(culapins\  and 
that  philofopher,  when  ready  to  expire,  af¬ 
ter  he  had  drank  poifon,  is  faid  to  have 
charg’d  a  friend  of  his  to  remember  to  pay 
a  cock  to  JEfculapus . 

The  cock  was  alfo  facrificed  to  the  god- 
defs  of  the  night,  according  to  Ovid.  The 
Egyptians  facrificed  a  white  cock  to  Anubis , 
and  to  Hcrmanubis  a  cock  of  a  faffron  colour. 
The  Trezenians,  as  Pauftanias  reports,  ap¬ 
pealed  the  wind  call’d  Africus ,  which  is  the 
lout h- weft,  and  ufed  to  fpoil  their  vineyards 
and  corn,  with  acock.  The  ALgyftians  fa¬ 
crificed  agoofeto  Ifts:  and  the  Phoenicians , 
quails  to  Hercules. 

Circumci-  Thefe  Blacks  alfo  are  circumcifed  after  the 
manner  of  the  Arabs  and  Moors  \  but  can 
give  no  other  reafon  for  it,  than  that  it  is  an 
ancient  cuftom  tranfmitted  to  them  by  their 
anceftors.  Perhaps  thefe  idolaters  may  be  of 
the  race  of  Ifmael'  or  Efau ,  from  whom  pro¬ 
ceeded  the  Ifmaelites,  Madianites ,  Amalekites 
Idumaans  and  Arabs -j  or  of  fome  other 
children  of  Abraham  by  his  concubines,  all 
which werecircumcifed,  but  foon degenerated 
from  the  faith  and  piety  of  that  patriarch, 
and  became  grofs,  fuperftitious  idolaters, 
who  in  procefs  of  time  fpread  all  over  A- 
Jrick ,  ft  ill  retaining  the  ceremony  of  cir- 
cumcifion,  as  a  diflinftive  mark  of  their 
extraction. 

Priefls,  The  priefts  in  this  country  are  look’d 
phyfici-  Up0n  as  able  phyficians,  being  well  (kill’d 
*ns‘  in  the  knowledge  of  herbs  and  plants,  which 
they  adminifter  where  there  is  occafion,  and* 
are  therefore  much  refpeCted.  So  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Florida  pay  the  greatefl  honour 
to  their  pfiefts,  call’d  Joanos ,  who  are  for- 
cerers,  and  praftife  phyfick,  after  their 
manner,  as  alfo  furgery.  The  fame  is  found 
in  New- France,  the  Autmoins  there  being 


priefts,  forcerers,  doctors,  apothecaries  and  Sar but: 
furgeons. 

Before  I  leave  Seftro,  I  think  myfelf  ob¬ 
liged  to  warn  all  Europeans ,  who  may  come 
hereafter  to  wood  and  water,  that  they 
avoid,  as  much  as  pcffible,  eating  too 
much  of  the  fruit  of  the  country,  and  that 
they  drink  moderately  of  the  fpnng  water  ; 
which  together  with  the  hard  labour  of 
felling  trees,  and  hawing  wood,  which  can¬ 
not  be  well  done  without  being  ahnoft 
naked,  and  the  intemperate  air  of  the  woody 
and  fwampy  grounds,  will  at  all  times  of 
the  year,  but  efpecially  in  the  rainy  feafons, 
more  than  in  the  fummer,  foon  put  the 
ftrongeft  conftitution  out  of  order,  by  can- 
fing  at  firft  violent  head-aches,  attended 
with  vomiting  and  pains  in  the  bones,  which 
turn  to  violent  fevers,  with  diftraftions  in 
the  brain,  and  in  a  few  days  prove  mortal. 

For  it  has  been  often  obierv’d,  that  of  a 
crew  of  thirty  or  forty  men  imploy’d  on 
(hore,  to  fupply  the  (hip  with  neceif tries, 
feveral  in  fix  or  eight  days  of  fuch  toil  and 
hard  labour  in  the  fcorching  heats  of  the 
day,  have  fallen  fo  very  ill,  that  they  could 
not  recover  in  a  long  time;  and  others  ac¬ 
tually  died  in  a  few  days.  To  avoid  thefe 
cafualties  as  much  as  pofiible,  ’tis  very  re- 
quifite  to  have  none  of  the  (hips  crew  lie  on 
(hore,  but  to  fetch  them  all  off  every  nighr, 
and  every  morningearlyreturn  them  on  (hore 
to  do  the  necefiitry  work;  and  there  fub- 
fift  them  with  the  (hips  provifions:  and  ra¬ 
ther  than  fail  herein,  ’cis  fafer  to  fpend 
fome  more  days  about  their  bufinefs,  than 
thro’  too  much  hafte  to  endanger  the  lives 
of  the  men,  by  too  violent  labour,  to  (hor- 
ten  the  time  of  the  (lay  in  this  river;  which 
is  otherwife  accounted  one  of  the  molt 
healthful  places  of  the  Guinea  coaft  in  fum¬ 
mer  time. 


CHAP.  Vfl. 


‘ The  coaft  of  Malaguette  defcrih'd.  Its  feveral  villages ;  the  natives ,  their 
inclinations,  religion ,  &c.  Fhe  produA  and  t)  ade. 


I  Am  now  to  defcribe  the  coaft  of  Ma- 
leguette ,  by  the  Evglifh  call’d  the  Pep¬ 
per -Coaft,  and  by  the  Hollanders  the 
Greynkuft ;  accounting  it  to  extend  from 
Rio  Seftro,  more  properly  than  from  cape 
Monte,  as  fome  do,  to  Greuwa ,  two  leagues 
eaft  of  cape  Das  Palmas.  1  his  coaft  con¬ 
tains  many  villages-  along  the  fea-fide, 
at  which  there  is  commonly  a  pretty 
good  trade  of  elephants  teeth,  as  well  as 
pepper. 

Before  I  enter  upon  this  defcription,  it 
will  not  be  improper  to  offer  fome  general 
obfervations  relating  to  trade  and  navigation. 


Fhe  Coaft. 


COming  out  from  Seftro  road,  it  the  wind  Direft;on3 
be  north-weft,  or  north-north- weft,  as  for  feamg. 
it  generally  is  there;  ’tis  eafy  to  weather 
the  ridge  of  rocks  which  appear  above  water 
to  the-  fouthward  of  the  eaft  point  of  this 
river;  and  thus,  without  any  danger  to  fait 
along  the  coaft,  in  twelve  or  fifteen  fathom 
water,  about  a  league  from  land,  or  elfe 
two  leagues  out  at  fea,  in  thirty  and  thirty- 
five  fathom  grey  fandy  ground,  mix’d  with 
fmall  (tones ;  the  land  low.  Tome  times  dou¬ 
ble,  by  intervals  covered  all  over  with  lofty 
trees,  anchoring  every  evening,  and  firing  a 
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BARBOT.gun  if  you  defign  to  trade:  and  lying  thus 
x''' at  anchor  till  ten  a-clock  in  the  morning,  to 
give  the  Blacks  time  to  come  out  in  tneir 
canoos,  in  cafe  they  have  any  goods  to  trade*, 
and  when  failing,  to  do  it  (lowly,  with  top- 
fails  half  up. 

Bearingoff  The  coaft  lies  north-weft  and  fouth-eaft  to 
the  coaft.  Seflro-Paris,  or  little  Sejlro-,  before  which 
place,  being  about  four  leagues  from  Sejlro 
river,  is  a  mountainous  long  rock,  on  which 
grows  a  high  tree,  with  five  other  rocks  to 
the  fouthward  of  it,  and  one  to  the  north¬ 
ward.  The  Blacks  here  are  generally  fifher- 
men,  and  there  is  little  or  no  trade.  About 
two  leagues  farther  eaft  is  the  point,  call’d 
Baixos-Swino,  running  out  into  the  lea;  and 
near  it  is  a  great  rock  clofer  to  the  land, 
which  is  white  at  the  top;  and  at  a  diftance 
weftward  at  fea  looks  like  a  fail,  eafily  feen 
from  Sejlro  road,  in  clear  weather.  A  little 
Sangwin  below  this  rock  is  the  village  Sangwin , 
village,  ftanding  on  the  mouth  of  the  river  of 
that  name;  which  falls  into  the  fea  at 
fouth-fouth-eaft,  and  will  carry  fmall  fhips 
twelve  leagues  up,  tho’  its  entrance  is  ve¬ 
ry  narrow.  The  banks  of  this  river  are 
covered  with  fine  high  trees.  The  village 
contains  about  one  hundred  houfes.  The 
Englijh  had  a  fettlement  there  formerly;  but 
abandon’d  it,  becaufe  of  the  ill  temper  of 
the  Blacks.  The  king  is  tributary  to  him 
of  Rio  Sejlro \  he  commonly  wears  a  .blue 
Moorifh  frock,  and  goes  often  aboard  the 
fhips  in  the  road.  Formerly  the  Dutch  and 
Portuguefes  drove  a  great  trade  of  elephants 
teeth  and  pepper  there;  but  of  late  the 
Blacks  have  fo  extravagantly  advanced  the 
prices  of  their  goods,  that  here,  as  well 
as  at  all  other  places  along  this  and  other 
coafts  of  Guinea ,  there  is  little  to  be  done 
to  any  advantage.  Befides,  fo  many  fhips 
continually  refort  thither,  that  the  trade  is 
quite  fpoilt.  In  cafe  of  neceffity,  Sangwin 
is  a  convenient  place  for  wooding  and  wa¬ 
tering,  and  to  buy  provifions. 

Baffa  vil-  Baffa ,  Bofoe ,  or  Bofou ,  is  a  village  about 

,aSe*  a  league  and  half  eaft  of  Sangwin ,  where 
there  is  fome  little  trade  for  elephants  teeth, 
but  much  more  for  pepper.  This  place  is 
eafily  known  by  a  plain  fandy  point,  in- 
viron’d  with  large  and  fmall  rocks;  fome 
of  the  Blacks  here  fpeak  a  little  Portuguefe , 
or  Lingua  Franca. 

Seterna  Seterna ,  or  Serres,  is  again  about  two 
village,  leagues  eaft  of  Bofou ,  having  fome  rocks  out 
at  fea  on  the  eaft  point,  and  a  good  trade 
for  ivory  and  pepper. 

Taffe ,  or  Daffa ,  another  village,  is  not  far 
from  it;  and  next  Bottowa,  another  town 
fituate  eaftward  on  the  fhore,  eafily  known 
by  two  great  rocks,  the  one  appearing 
out  at  fea,  about  two  Englijh  miles  weft  of 
it,  by  the  Portuguefes  call’d  Cabo  do  Sino ;  and 
another  about  four  miles  eaft  of  the  town: 
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as  likewife  by  feveral  high  hills  beyond  it. 

Here  is  abundance  of  maneguetteor  pepper, 
which  the  Blacks  exchange  for  blue  Perpe- 
tuanas ,  pewter  bafons,  iron  bars,  and  An- 
nabajfes. 

The  Blacks  ufually  come  aboard  fhip  to 
traffick;  they  are  dexterous  thieves,  and 
ought  to  be  well  look’d  to,  in  dealing  with 
them;  for  they  will  never  pay  for  what  they 
buy,  if  they  can  avoid  it.  They  feem  to 
be  much  addicted  to  women,  for  all  their 
talk  when  difeourfing  with  ftrangers  tends 
that  way. 

The  village  Sino  lies  fouth-eaft  from  Bot-  sinovll- 
towa,  about  a  league  and  a  half  diftant,  andlage. 
diftinguifhable  by  a  great  rock,  on  a  fand- 
point,  running  out  a  little  to  fea.  Behind 
which  is  a  large  fine  river,  coming  from  far 
up  the  country,  as  the  Blacks  report,  and 
not  much  inferior  to  that  of  Sejlro. 

The  village  of  Souweraboe ,  or  Sabrebon ,  Souwera.' 
is  farther  on  to  the  fouth-eaft,  a  league  from  boe  vil- 
Sino.  That  of  Seftro-Crou ,  five  leagues  from  anti 
Sabrebon ,  is  a  large  beautiful  village.  The  Cr0(J°' 
place  is  eafily  known  by  a  head  or  cape, 
of  three  black  hills  together,  planted  with 
trees,  which  from  a  diftance  at  fea  look  like 
mails  of  fhips ;  -  the  cape  or  point  being 
incompaffed  with  rocks,  fome  of  which  run 
a  little  out  to  fea:  as  likewife  by  two 
great  rocks  on  the  fhore,  about  two  Englijh 
miles  diftant  from  each  other;  the  land 
being  low  and  flat. 

Here  is  good  watering,  in  cafe  of  necef¬ 
fity,  in  the  bulging  of  the  fhore,  w'hich 
fhews  like  a  little  bay. 

The  village  IVappou  or  bEappo,  is  five  Wappou 
leagues  from  Sefiro-Crou ,  fituate  on  a  little  village, 
river,  and  may  be  known  by  a  ridge  of  about 
twenty  or  more  high  draggling  trees,  which 
appear  on  a  flat  long  high  ground,  beyond 
the  fnore;  at  the  end  whereof  ftill  farther  in¬ 
land,  are  five  palm-trees,  as  alfo  a  very- 
flat  ifland,  or  rock,  near  the  coaft,  if  not 
joining  to  it,  invironed  with  other  fmall 
ones.  And  lomewhat  further  in,  by  the 
lhore,  are  two  other  rocks,  one  of  which  is 
white  at  the  top  with  the  dung  of  many 
fea-gulls  or  birds,  which  conftantly  play  a- 
bout  it.  The  other  rock  is  very  near  the 
fhore  on  the  larboard  fide,  going  into  the 
river.  At  the  village  within  this  river,  as 
well  as  at  Botowa  and  Sefiro  Crou ,  the  ele¬ 
phants  teeth  are  commonly  large. 

The  country  abounds  in  maneguette, 
which  they  commonly  carry  aboard  fhips  in 
the  road,  in  great  large  bull-rufh  balkets, 
made  in  the  form  of  fugar-loaves. 

Thefe  places  being  very  populous,  many 
canoos  come  out  from  them  aboard  the  fhips. 

The  natives  of  Wappo  will,  in  cafe  of  ne¬ 
ceffity,  and  for  a  fmall  matter,  fupply  any 
foreign  fhip  with  very  fweet  frefh  water, 
from  about  their  village. 

Dree 
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Droe  and  Dree  anti  Nijfo,  two  other  villages,  are  be- 
Niffo  vil-  tween  Wappo  and  Grand  Seftro  -,  they  pro- 
laSes*  duce  abundance  of  maniguette,  and  fo  cheap, 
that  I  pUrchafed  at  Droe  three  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  for  one  bar  of  iron. 

The  Blacks  about  Wappo  and  parts  ad¬ 
jacent,  are  more  tradable  and  better  condi¬ 
tioned  than  thole  farther  welt  •,  however  they 
are  importunate  enough,  as  well  as  all  the 
other  Blacks  of  the  pepper-coaft,  in  begging 
their  Dafty%  or  prefent,  before  they  deal  for 
any  goods ;  and  its  very  difficult  to  get  rid  of 
their  importunities,  Their  language  can 
fca'rce  be  underftood.  The  country  produces 
much  the  fame  forts  of  provifions  and  refrefh- 
ments  as  at  Seftro  and  other  places. 

The  lea  all  along  affords  great  variety 
of  fifh,  little  differing  from  that  on  the 
gold  edaftj  of  which  I  lhall  fpeak  in  its 
proper  place-. 

The  coaft  from  tP'appo  to  Grand  Sejlro ,  or 
Seftro  Paris ,  ftretches  fouth-eaft  by  fouth, 
being  a  large  village  on  the  Rio  das  Ef  ravos. 
The  tide,  at  low  ebb,  carries  along  the  fhore 
and  at  fea,  on  the  return  of  flood. 

Grand  Grand  Seftro  is  about  two  leagues  and  a 
Seftro.  half  to  the  fouth-eaft  of  Droe  •,  and  eafily 
found  our,  by  a  rock  appearing  on  the 
north-weft  of  it,  and  by  a  cut  in  the 
coaft,  over  which  are  three  palm-trees  up 
the  land. 

The  Dutch  call  it  Balletjes-hoeck ,  from  a 
name  of  a  Black  who  formerly  lived  there. 
I  obferved,  that  fome  of  the  Grand  Seftro 
Blacks ,  when  they  came  near  the  Ihip  in 
their  canoos,  did  utter  fome  French  words  in 
the  Norman  dialed:,  crying  aloud,  and  clap¬ 
ping  hands,  Maleguette ,  tout  plein,  male¬ 
guette  tout  plein ,  tout  plein,  tout  plein ,  tant 
a  terre  de  maleguette  \  to  fignify  they  had 
abundance  of  GV/z&z-pepper  in  the  coun¬ 
try. 

The  French  of  Dieppe  gave  this  town  the 
name  of  Seftro  Paris  in  former  ages,  becaule 
of  its  greatnels  ;  being  one  of  the  largeft 
towns,  and  the  mod  populous  of  this  coaft, 
and  even  of  all  Guinea.  The  adventurers  of 
Dieppe  there  had  a  fettlement  for  carrying  on 
their  trade  with  the  natives,  for  Guinea- pepper 
and  ivory,  which  are  both  very  plenty,  long 
before  the  Eaft- India  pepper  was  known  in 
Europe ;  and  *tis  probable  enough  that  the 
Blacks  of  thofe  times  tranfmitted  lorn t  French 
words  and  phrafes  to  their  pofterity,  from 
hand  to  hand  until  this  day. 

The  Portuguefes  having  conquer’d  Prince's 
ifland  in  the  Bight  of  Guinea ,  did  over-run 
all  the  Guinea  coafts,  fettling  factories  at  fe- 
veral  places,  and  drove  away  the  French 
from  this  and  other  ports  they  had  poffels’d 
for  many  years  before. 

Goyava  From  Grand  Seftro  to  the  village  Goyava , 
village,  or  Gayane ,  is  three  leagues  and  a  half  •, 
and  four  leagues  more  from  Goyava  to  that 
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of  Garwai ,  all  lbw  land,  and  thence  to  cape  Barbot. 
Das  Palmas  two  leagues.  This  village  is 
eafily  known,  by  a  round  mountain,  which  cape 
appears  at  a  great  diftance  up  the  country  ;  pa!mas. 
and  by  a  river  not  navigable  for  Hoops,  call’d 
by  the  Portuguefes,  Rio  de  St.  Clemente,  which 
runs  along  the  coaft  inland  ;  on  the  fouth 
fide  whereof  is  a  fmall  village,  or  hamlet, 
where  there  is  good  freffi  water  to  be  had 
on  occafion,  as  well  as  at  Seftro  Paris.  There 
is  alfo  ivory  and  Guinea- pepper  to  be  pur- 
chafed. 

The  coaft  runs  fouth-eaft  and  by  fouth 
with  fhoals  and  breakings,  three  leagues  out 
at  fea. 

Cape  Palm-trees ,  or  Caho  das  Palmas, 
by  the  ancients  Deorum  Currus ,  has  this 
name  from  feveral  palm-trees  to  be  feen  on 
the  land  in  moft  places,  but  efpecially  near 
the  fhore,  and  on  the  two  hills  that  form  the 
cape.  This  cape  is  exactly  in  four  deg. 
fifty  min.  of  north  latitude. 

Behind-  the  cape  is  a  bulging  in  the  coaft, 
which  is  a  good  (helter  for  Ihips  againft  the 
foutherly  winds.  On  the  eaft,  about  .a  league 
from  it,  is  a  great  rock  juft  by  the  fhore  j 
and  from  the  point  of  the  cape  runs  a  ridge 
of  fhoals,  or  a  chain  of  fmall  rocks,  even 
with  the  fea,  ftretching  out  a  league  into  fea, 
at  fouth-fouth-eaft,  where  ffiips  in  former 
times  have  been  eaft  away  •,  with  another 
bank  two  leagues  farther  out  to  fea,  about 
which  the  tide  runs  very  fwift  at  eaft,  in 
nine  or  ten  fathom  water. 

-  To  avoid  thefe  banks,  we  fail’d  from  be¬ 
fore  Goyane  abovementioned,  directing  the 
courfe  fouth  and  fouth  by  eaft  for  four  leagues, 
the  better  to  weather  them,  till  we  came 
into  thirty-five  fathom  water  ;  and  then  we 
fleer’d  eaft  and  eaft- north -eaft,  and  thus 
came  to  anchor  before  Growa ,  a  village  Growa 
two  leagues  eaft  from  cape  Palm-trees, where  village, 
the  pepper  coaft  ends,  according  to  the  ge¬ 
neral  acceptation. 

The  Maneguette,  or  pepper  coaft,  in  ge-  Sickly 
neral  extends  from  Rio  Seftro  to  Growa, coa^* 
about  fifty-five  leagues,  being  generally  low 
fiat  land  ;  and  the  foil  of  the  country,  clam¬ 
my,  fat,  all  over  woody,  and  water’d  by 
feveral  rivers  and  brooks ;  which  caufe  fuch  a 
malignity  in  the  air,  that  few  Europeans 
can  make  any  flay  without  danger  of  fal¬ 
ling  into  malignant  fevers,  of  which  many 
have  died.  This  bad  air  is  yet  more  per¬ 
nicious  about  cape  Palm-trees ,  being  even 
felt  four  leagues  oft'  at  fea,  as  many  perlons 
have  found  by  experience  ;  for  fometimes 
it  carries  a  perfeCl  ftink  with  it,  when  the 
weather  is  fomewhat  foggy. 

The  language  of  the  Blacks  of  this  coaft  The  na- 
cannot  be  underftood  at  all,  and  ’cis  by  tive£- 
figns  and  geftures  that  the  trade  is  carried 
on  with  them.  They  are  generally  well- 
fhapedj  and  of  a  pretty  good  phyfiognorny. 

N  n  They 
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Barbot.  They  wear  only  a  Tingle  clout  about  their 
middle,  and  many  of  them  have  broken 
bellies.  I  obfcrved  one  amongft  the  reft, 
whole  rupture  was  fuch,  that  his  fcrotum 
hung  down  to  his  knees. 

They  are  a  ftrong,  fturdy,  laborious  fort 
of  men.  When  they  happen  to  meet  from 
feveral  different  places  aboard  fhip  •,  they 
take  one  another  by  the  arms,  near  to  the 
fhoulders,  faying  Foma,  and  letting  the 
hands  fall  to  the  elbows,  ‘ Tom  ;  then  take 
one  another’s  fingers,  as  thofe  at  Seflro,  and 
fnap  them,  uttering  thefe  words,  Enfane- 
maie ,  Enfanemate  ;  that  is,  My  friend  how  do 
you  do  ? 

They  have  pretty  good  blackfmiths  a- 
mong  them,  who  know  how  to  harden  and 
temper  weapons,  knives,  &c.  Others  make 
fine  large  and  fmall  canoos,  which  they  fit  and 
adorn  very  neatly.  They  are  alfo  very  good 
hufbandmen  to  improve  their  lands  for  rice, 
millet  and  maneguette;  which  is  their  chief 
dependance  both  for  food  and  trade. 

Prod uft.  The  country  in  general  has  plenty  of  peas, 

beans,  pompions,  lemons,  oranges,  bac- 
chos,  bananas,  and  a  fort  of  nuts,  the  Ihell . 
very  thick,  and  all  of  a  round  piece,  with¬ 
out  any  peel  within,  as  our  European  nuts 
have,  which  eat  very  lufcious  and  fweet. 

They  have  likewife  abundance  of  cattle, 
goats,  hogs,  chickens,  and  many  other  forts 
of  fowls,  and  very  cheap.  Their  palm-wine 
is  excellent,  as  are  likewife  the  dates,  which 
they  are  very  fond  of. 

They  are  very  intemperate  and  luxurious 
to  excels,  always  talking  of  their  fport  with 
women.  ’Tis  reported,  as  a  truth,  that  Tome 
Blacks  are  To  brutal  and  lewd,  as  to  proftitute 
their  wives  to  their  own  Tons  •,  and  not  only 
boaft  of,  but  even  laugh  at  it,  when  repri¬ 
manded  by  Europeans  for  fuch  abominable 
inceftuous  practices,  laying,  it  is  but  a  trifle. 
Every  man  takes  as  many  women  as  he  can 
well  maintain. 

They  are  of  a  pilfering  temper,  and  will 
fteal  any  thing  they  can  well  come  at  from 
ftrangers  even  aboard  {hips,  and  mull  be 
well  obferved,  and  nothing  left  in  their 
way,  either  of  eatables  or  goods,  nay  even 
rufity  knives  or  crooked  broken  nails,  any 
thing  ferving  their  turn. 
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They  are  alfo  great  mumpers,  and  fo  in-  Begging 
tolerable  in  that  way,  of  begging  for  a  Daffy, and  id<> 
that  is,  a  Prefent ,  that  it  is  not  the  bufinefs  of'atr^* 
a  large  Ihip  to  make  any  ftay  on  the  coaft ; 
fmall  ones  are  only  proper  to  drive  a  coaft- 
ing  trade  with  them. 

Their  Fab  a  or  "Baba- Style,  and  by  others 
Fabo-Seyle ,  that  is,  their  kings,  are  very  ar¬ 
bitrary,  having  an  abfolute  authority  over 
the  people,  and  the  people  paying  great  fub- 
miffion  to  them.  Thefe  kings  go  about 
with  much  gravity  and  feeming  ftate. 

They  are  grofs  Pagans ,  praying  to  their 
Grigri  or  idols,  and  to  dead  men,  to  grant 
them  a  good,  peaceful,  and  holy  life  in  this 
world  ;  and  falute  the  new-moon  with  plays, 
fongs  and  dances ;  and  are  ftrangely  addicted 
to  forcery  and  divination. 

The  belt  and  lit  reft  time  to  drive  the 
coafting  trade,  is  in  the  months  of  February , 

March  and  April.  The  fouth  fouth-eaft 
winds  begin  to  blow  on  this  coaft  in  fylay, 
and  bring  the  tornados,  ftormy  weather, 
and  great  rains,  generally  attended  with 
lightning  and  dreadful  thunder. 

As  to  the  particular  defeription  of  the 
Guinea- pepper,  and  the  trade  thereof,  and 
at  what  time,  I  refer  to  what  has  been  faid 
of  it  in  the  fixth  chapter. 

This  fort  of  pepper  being  now  little  ufed 
in  Europe ,  the  trade  of  it  is  inconfiderable  ; 
fo  that  moll  of  the  fhips  that  ply  upon  this 
coaft  every  year,  look  chiefly  for  elephants 
teeth  ;  of  which  the  Englifh  and  Dutch  get 
the  largeft  fhare  :  The  Negroes  paying 
much  civility  to  both  nations,  but  efpecially 
to  the  Englifh.  They  have  alfo  a  great  kind- 
nels  for  the  French ,  as  being  the  firft  people 
of  Europe  that  frequented  them,  as  I  have 
faid  before. 

Marmol ,  chap,  xxiii  fays,  that  before  the 
coming  of  the  Portuguefes  to  this  coaft  of  Ma~ 
laguette ,  the  merchants  of  Barbary  repaired 
thither  to  fetch  off  this  pepper  ;  traveling 
the  whole  kingdom  of  Mandinga  in  Nigritia , 
and  the  country  commonly  called  Guinea , 
i.  e.  Genehoa ,  and  the  Lybian  Defarts ;  and 
from  Barbary,  fome  quantity  of  that  fpice 
was  tranfported  into  Italy ,  where  it  was 
called  Grains  of  Paradife ,  becaufe  its  origin 
was  unknown  there. 
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Of  the  Ivory -Coaft  j  villages  on  it.  St.  Andrew’ j  river  ;  hot  tonne js  pit.  In - 

ft  millions for  failing ,  &c. 


Divifionof  I  'HE  Dutch  and  French  reckon  the  T 'and- 
the  coaft.  2  kuft  or  Ivory-Coafl ,  from  Grow  a,  two 
leagues  eaft  of  cap tP aim -trees  to  Rio  deSweiro 
da  Cofla,  where  the  Gold-Coafl  may  properly 
be  faid  to  begin  ;  and  divide  that  coaft  into 
three  parts;  Ivory-Coafl ,  Malegentes-Coajl, 
2  .  • 


and  Quaqua-Coaft  \  after  the  Pcrtuguefe  man¬ 
ner,  accounting  the  Ivory-Coafl ,  from  Gro¬ 
wn  to  the  river  St.  Andrew ,  running  north- 
eaft  and  fouth- weft;  that  of  Malegentes ,  from 
St.  Andrew's  river  to  Rio  Lagos ,  lying  weft 
fouth-weft  to  eaft  north-eaft ;  andthat  of 

Suaqua, 
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Ghtaqita,  from  Rio  Lagos  to  Rio  de  Sweiro 
da  Cojla ,  ft  retching  from  weft  north-weft  to 
eaft  fouth-eaft.  Of  all  which  coafts  I  will 
give  the  beft  account  I  am  able,  the  natives 
being  lo  rude,  that  few  Europeans  dare  go 
afhore. 


hcocnno* 


A' 


Villages  on  the  Coajl. 

LL  this  trad  of  land,  in  antient  geogra¬ 
phy,  was  called  the  Agangina  EE  thiopes. 
It  is  generally  pretty  full  of  villages  and  ham¬ 
lets  on  the  fea-fhore,  but  I  will  take  notice 
only  of  the  principal  and  mod  known  to  us. 

La  bo- Dune,  the  next  village  after  Grozva , 
is  known  by  a  large  green  cape  or  head 
near  it;  the  country  all  woody,  as  well  as  the 
cape.  The  tides  commonly  let  eaft  north- 
eaft,  tho’  at  fome  other  times,  flowly  to 
fouth  and  fouthweft-,  but  this  is  feldom. 
Labo ,  which  is  ten  leagues  eaft  of  Labo- 
Tabo  vTf  Dune,  may  be  eaftly  known  from  lea,  by 
lages.  the  great  rock  that  appears  at  a  good  di- 
fiance,  on  the  weft  of  the  village,  about  a 
league  and  a  half.  The  cape  near  the  vil- 
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but  hold  them  fo  dear,  that  the  purchafe  Barbot 
will  afford  no  great  profit. 

They  are  generally  Covetous, 
befides  their  Dajjy ,  any  thing  they  lee,  and  , 
will  be  very  angry  when  denied  it.  'They 
are  fo  fufpicious  or  timorous,  that  •  it  they 
happen  to  hear  any  noil'e  more  than  ordinary 
aboard  Ihip,  or  be  harfhly  fpoken  to-,  they 
immediately  leap  over  board  on  all  Tides,  one 
after  another,  fwimming  to  their  canoos. 
which  they  commonly  keep  plying  with 
fome  of  their  men,  at  a  fmall  diftance  trom 
the  Ihip,  and  thus  make  to  land-,  fo  that  it  is 
very  difficult  to  trade  with  them. 


St.  Andrew’r  river. 
river  of  St.  Andrew  is  about 


a 


Tabo 

Dune 


and 


The 

league  and  a  half  eaft  north-eaft,  from 
Druyn-Petry ,  where  the  land  grows  into  a 
large  head  or  cape. 

This  river  divides  itfelf  into  two  branches,  River 
the  one  running  north-weft  and  by  weft,  thebranches* 
other  eaft  fouth-eaft.  It  is  navigable  for  fmall 
ftiips,  four  leagues  up  the  country,  the  wa- 


lage  is 


covered  with  high,  large,  ftrag-  ter  being  deep  and  the  channel  wide,  tho’  at 


gling  trees.  The  road  before  Labo  has  eigh¬ 
teen  or  twenty  fathom  water. 

There  is  a  fmall  river  in  a  brake,  near  the 
village,  called  by  the  Portuguefes,  Rio  de  S. 
Pedro  -,  weft  of  which  are  fome  hills,  by 
them  alfo  named  Serra  de  Santa  Apolonia. 

Petri  or  Petiero ,  another  village  two 
leagues  farther  eaft  from  Labo ,  may  be 
known  by  the  rock  which  appears  nor  far 
from  it. 

Tahoe,  Lahoe ,  two  leagues  again  eaft  of  Petry. 
Berby,  and  Berby,  another  village,  appears  on  the 

afeent  of  a  hill,  two 
Petry. 


Druyn- 
Petry  vil¬ 
lages. 


leagues 


fome  times  of  the  furnmer  feafon,  as  when 
we  lay  there  at  anchor,  it  is  ffiallow  at  the 
entrance,  being  fo  choak’d  with  a  bar  of 
find,  that  our  boat  could  not  get  in,  for  the 
breaking  of  the  fea.  The  mouth  of  this  ri-  Reninfula. 
ver  looks  fouth-eaft,  having  a  high  round 
cape  on  the  larboard-fide,  and  to  the  weft- 
ward  is  a  tree  by  itfelf.  This  cape  appears 
from  the  road  like  a  great  high  rock,  on  the 
fhore,  very  fteep  towards  the  fouth  and  eaft 
fidcs,  having  befides  feveral  fmall  rocks  a- 
bout  it,  both  above  and  under  water,  which 
beyond  can  only  be  approached  to  go  afhore  from  the 
river- fide.  The  flat  or  beach  of  the  peninlula  is 


Druyn-Petry  is  near  theriver  of  St.  Andrew,  not  above  twenty  paces  broad,  from  the  river 
*Tis  eafily  known,  fome  houfes  appearing  to  the  fea *,  whence  the  ground  rifes  gradually 
plain  from  fea,  on  a  high  ground  near  the  towards  the  fouth,  forming  the  promontory -, 
ihore,  with  feveral  high  ftraggling  trees  on  on  the  "top  of  which,  the  ground  is  level, 
the  cape  weft  of  them  and  by  four  favana’s  making  a  platform  of  about  three  hundred 
or  plains,  lying  weft  of  it,  about  a  league  or  paces  circumference,  which  commands  the 
more,  on  the  ffiore,  among  the  woods  that  oppofite  land :  and  thence  are  feen  two  vil- 


cover  it.  The  Portuguefes  call  that  cape, 
Cabo  da  Praynha ,  that  is,  the  cape  of  the 
Little  Strand.  The  town  Hands  in  an  ifland 
in  the  river,  which  comes  from  the  north,  be¬ 
tween  ridges  of  hills-,  behind  which,  are  very 
pleafant  meadows  and  pafture-grounds.  Be¬ 
fides  the  town,  there  are  three  villages,  each 


lages,  Giron  eaft  ward,  on  the  fide  of  a  mea¬ 
dow,  and  Little  Labo  weftward,  on  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  a  heath  or  common,  planted  here 
and  there  with  trees,  and  terminates  at  the 
foot  of  large  mountains. 

Our  men,  who  were  fent  afhore  here  for 
water,  well  armed,  and  in  good  number, 


half  a  league  from  the  other,  abounding  in  landed  on  the  weft-fide  of  this  peninfula,  and 


Nature 
of  thefe 
Blacki. 


cows  and  other  cattle. 

The  Blacks  here  are  the  greateft  favages 
of  this  coaft,  and  (aid  to  eat  human  flelh. 
They  take  great  pride  in  pointing  their  teeth 
as  lharp  as  needles  or  awls,  by  filing  them 
often  with  proper  files.  I  will  not  advife 
any  perfon  to  fet  foot  afhore  here.  The 


rolled  their  calks  over  it,  to  fill  them  with 
the  water  of  the  river,  and  returned  them 
full  the  fame  way  to  the  boar,  with  preci-* 
pitation,  feeing  feveral  canoos  full  of  armed 
Blacks ,  coming  down  theriver,  with  all  the 
fpeed  they  could,  in  order,  as  it  is  probable, 
to  aflault  them-,  thefe  Blacks  being  great 


Blacks,  in  their  canoos,  commonly  bring  large  bloody  favages.  The  water  they  brought 
parcels  of  teeth  aboard  fhips  in  the  roadi  was  brackilh,  being  taken  up  too  near  the 

mouth 
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Barbot.  moiith  of  the  river,  and  we  not  knowing 
that  there  was  a  fpring  of  frefh  fweet  water 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  oppofite  to  the  pro¬ 
montory,  about  half  gun-fhot  diftant. 

The  river  looks  very  pleafant,  the  banks 
being  bordered  all  along  with  fine  large  trees, 
and  ipacious  meadows.  The  country  affords 
great  plenty  of  Millet-,  Ignames ,  Bananas , 
Figs,  Oxen,  Cotvs, Sheep,  Poultry  ;  and  in  fhort, 
whatever  the  Malcguette  Coajl  produces  for 
the  fupport  of  life:  but  the  lavage,  brutifh 
temper  of  the  natives  will  not  allow  them  to 
fell  any  to  Grangers,  unlefs  at  a  very  dear 
rate,  and  not  of  the  beft. 

This  place  might  yield  a  good  trade,  were 
it  not  for  the  rudenefs  and  barbarity  of  the 
Blacks,  who  have  at  feveral  times  mafiacred 
a  great  number  of  Portuguefes,  Dutch  and  Eng - 
lifh,  that  came  for  pr  vilions,  and  to  water, 
not  thinking  of  any  treachery.  An  Englijh 
fhip  in  1677  loft  three  of  its  men;  not 
many  years  fi nee,  a  Hollander  fourteen ;  and 
in  1678  a  Portuguefe  nine  men;  of  whom 
nothing  was  ever  heard  ftnee.  ’Tis  from  the 
bloody  temper  of  thefe  brutes,  that  the  Por¬ 
tuguefe  gave  them  the  name  of  Malegens,  for 
they  eat  human  flefh ;  fo  that  there  can  be 
no  trading  with  ’em  at  all.  But  if,  thro’  ne- 
ceftity,  any  one  that  trades  on  the  coaft  is 
obliged  to  get  water  or  provifions  from  this 
place,  it  is  abfolutely  requifite  to  man  the 
boat  that  is  to  go  afhore,  very  well  with 
fhufkets,  half-pikes,  and  l'uch  other  wea¬ 
pons,  and  to  carry  a  couple  of  pattereroes  on 
the  boat’s  head  or  ftern,  keeping  centinels 
on  the  maft,  or  on  the  promontory,  to  pre¬ 
vent  being  furprized  by  thefe  mifereants. 

The  female  fex  here  are  very  handfome, 
both  maidens  and  women,  but  moftly  of  a 
fmall  ftarure.  The  men  are  tall  and  lufty. 
The  women  wear  only  a  fingle  clout  about 
their  middle. 

Sailing  along  the  coaft  eaftward  from 
St.  Andrew’s  river,  there  appear  along  the 
fhore,  twelve  or  more  red  cliffs,  which 
take  up  in  all  about  three  and  a  half  or  four 
leagues  in  length;  the  fhore  being  very  fteep, 
and  quite  red,  in  parcels  or  brakes,  and  can  be 
feen  in  clear  weather  from  eight  leagues  out 
at  fea.  Sailing  along  it  about  a  league  from 
land,  it  is  twelve  or  thirteen  fathom  deep. 
The  Portuguefes  call  it  Barreiras  Vermelhas ; 
the  French,  Falaizes  Rouges ;  and  the  Dutch , 
Roode-Kliftens,  that  is  Red-Cliffs. 

Drotmva-  The  village  Dromwa-Petry,  which  is  fi- 
Vl1'  mated  between  the  leventh  and  eighth  red 
cliff,  is  remarkable  for  two  large  trees 
ftanding  by  it,  and  is  feven  leagues  from  the 
abovefaid  river.  The  coaft  along  to  this 
place,  bears  fouth-eaft,  fomething  fouth. 
The  Blacks  are  here  as  favageand  brutal  as  at 
St.  Andrew’s. 

I  could  fee  no  other  village  but  the  laft 
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mentioned ;  nor  did  I  fee  any  from  this  Drom¬ 
wa-Petry  to  Coetroe,  nor  any  boats  out,  which 
fhows  the  country  is  not  well  inhabited.  The 
molt  remarkable  thing  is  Rio  de  Lagos , 
on  the  eaft-fide  of  which  is  Coetroe ;  and 
out  of  which  commonly  come  many  canoos 
aboard  fhip,  with  fome  parcels  of  large  fine 
teeth. 

Cape  La  Hoe  or  Hou,  is  two  leagues  to  c3pe  La 
the  eaft  of  Coetroe ;  the  land  between,  low,  Hoe. 
flat  and  woody.  This  cape  is  alfo  a  low 
point  cover’d  with  trees,  and  the  molt  tra¬ 
ding  place  of  all  the  coaft  of  Quaqua,  for 
fine  large  teeth,  whereof  there  is  great 
abundance  at  all  times.  It  needs  no  other 
particular  mark  to  find  it  out,  but  the  great 
number  of  canoos,  which  ufually  come  out 
with  teeth,  to  meet  the  fhips  that  come  from 
the  weft-ward;  and  that  of  a  tall,  large, 
ftreight  tree,  rifing  much  above  all  the 
others,  like  a  fir-tree.  The  town  of  La  Hon 
is  a  league  in  compafs,  and  very  populous  ; 
feated  near  the  fhore,  having  a  flat  ftrand  all 
along  it,  of  fine  yellow  fand ;  on  which  the 
fea  rolls  and  breaks  with  great  furges.  The 
country  about  La  Hou  is  plentifully  provided 
with  all  forts  of  provifions,  ufually  found  on 
the  coaft  of  St.  Andrew’s  and  Druyn ;  only 
here  they  are  much  cheaper  and  better:  the 
natives  being  civil  and  eafy  to  deal  with,  in 
all  things;  but  are  apt  to  raife  the  price  of 
their  Ivory,  according  to  the  number  of  fhips 
they  fee  on  the  coaft;  and  thither  commonly 
refort  many  Englijh  and  Dutch  interlopers, 
as  well  as  free  fhips.  Somewhat  above  a 
league  weft  of  La  Hou ,  is  a  large  river,  the 
main  channel  whereof  runs  weftward  to  that 
of  St.  Andrew’s ;  the  other  fmall  branch  of 
it  ftretches  a  few  leagues  towards  the  eaft,  up 
the  country. 

From  cape  La  Hou,  the  coaft  bulges  out  River  Das 
fome  way,  and  then  runs  ftreight  eaft  and  by 
fouth.  In  that  bulging  appears  the  little  ri¬ 
ver  of  Jaque  La  Hou,  or  Das  Barbas,  which 
runs  down  from  the  north  into  the  ocean; 
but  is  not  navigable. 

The  village  Wotoe,  Wallock,  or  Wallatock,  Wotoe 
is  feven  leagues  from  Jaque  La  Hou  eaft  and  village, 
by  fouth.  It  is  a  place  of  but  an  indifferent 
trade  for  ivory,  few  canoos  coming  out  at  a 
time  with  fuch  goods. 

Next  to  Wotoe ,  on  th eQuaqua  coaft,  is  Jea- 
quejeaque,  or  Jack  in  Jaco ;  and  next  to  it  a- 
gain  on  the  fame  coaft,  to  the  eaftward,  that 
of  Corby  la  Hou :  between  both  which  places, 
fome  rivulets  run  into  the  fea,  and  dre  bot- 
tomlefs  pit,  called  by  the  Hollanders,  Kuyl 
fonder  grondt,  a  certain  traft  of  fea,  about  a 
league  weft  from  Corby  la  Hou,  at  a  fmall 
diftance  from  fhore,  where  for  a  long  time  it 
was  believed  no  ground  could  be  found,  and 
therefore  it  was  called  the  bottomlefs  pit. 

But  by  experience  it  appears  to  be  but  fixty 

fathom 
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fathom  deep  within  mufket-fhot  of  the 
land  ;  tho’  farther  out  to  fea.  the  lead  did 
not  touch  the  bottom :  but  I  conceive  it 
was  driven  away  by  the  flrong  tide  from 
the  fouth-weft  that  runs  there.  ’Tis  there¬ 
fore  much  fifer,  to  avoid  falling  into  this 
pit-,  not  to  fail  from  before  Jaqne  la  Hou 
without  fuch  a  gale  of  wind  as  will  carry 
the  fhip  through  it ;  for  in  calm  weather  or 
flack  winds  you  will  be  driven  on  it,  and 
the  fhip  in  danger  of  being  ftranded  ;  there¬ 
fore  come  to  an  anchor  htkor^Gammo,  a 
league  and  half  or  thereabouts  eafl  of  Corby 
la  Hou :  This  Gamno  road  being  between 
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C07  by  la  Hou  and  Rio  de  Sweiro  da  Ccfta  in  Barb  ot 
the  country  of  Adou\  and  thus  at  hand  for  vOfsf 
the  Blacks  of  ail  three  places  to  come  out 
in  canoos,  with  large  parcels  of  fjuaquci 
cloths,  teeth,  and  feme  gold,  beiides  a- 
bundance  of  refrefhrnents. 

T.  he  Blacks  of  thefe  three  places  are  very 
expert  fwimmers  and  divers ;  for  wlien  1 
threw  any  thing,  as  firings  of  bugles,  or 
other  little  baubles,  or  haberdafhery  ware 
into  the  fea,  to  fee  their  agility  in  diving, 
lbme  of  them  leapt  over  immediately,  and 
brought  it  up  almofl  from  the  bottom  of 
the  lea. 


Coafls  of  South-Guinea. 


CHAP.  IX. 

Trade-,  Elephants.  JealouJ'y  and  Knavery  of  /^Blacks.  Product-  Natives 

Language ,  &c. 


HAving  given  an  account  of  the  Ivory, 
Malegentes  and  FJuaqua  coafls  *,  I  fhall 
now  fubjoin  fome  general  obfervations  con¬ 
cerning  the  trade  thereof,  and  the  manners 
of  the  inhabitants,  delivering  them  as  they 
occur  to  my  memory  •,  which,  I  hope,  may 
be  ferviceable  to  fuch  as  fhall  refort  to  thofe 
parts. 

Trade. 

Elephants  '“I-' HE  inland  country  affords  yearly  a  vafl 
teeth.  J[  quantity  of  fine  large  elephants  teeth, 
being  the  bell  ivory  in  the  world,  mod  of 
which  is  conflantly  bought  up  along  this 
coafl  by  the  Englijh ,  Dutch  and  French ,  and 
fometimes  by  the  Danes  and  Portuguefes. 
The  Dutch  were  formerly  the  principal  tra¬ 
ders  therein ;  but  now  the  Englijh  get  as 
much,  if  not  more  of  it,  fince  the  trade  to 
Guinea  is  become  fo  general.  This  great 
concourfe  of  European  flhips  coming  hither 
every  year,  and  fometimes  three  or  four 
lying  together  at  anchor  in  the  road,  has 
encouraged  the  Blacks  to  fet  fo  dear  a  rate  on 
their  teeth, and  particularly  on  the  larger  fort, 
fome  of  them  weighing  near  two  hundred 
pounds  French,  that  there  is  not  much  to 
be  got  by  them,  confidering  the  vafl  charges 
that  commonly  attend  fuch  a  remote  trade. 
Multitude  To  fay  fomething  of  the  elephants,  if  we 
^ai^s  may  credit  fome  Hollanders ,  who  have  fre- 

p  ants'  quently  been  on  this  coafl,  it  is  fcarce  to  be 
conceived  what  a  multitude  of  elephants 
there  is  all  about  the  inland  country.  They 
are  reported  to  be  fo  numerous  everywhere, 
that  the  Blacks  are  forced  to  build  their  ha¬ 
bitations  underground,  to  be  in  fafety  from 
diem,  notwithflanding  the  great  number  of 
them  they  kill,  as  well  for  that  reafon  as 
for  the  profit  of  the  teeth.  But  were  this 
the  only  means  of  getting  the  teeth,  it  would 
never  produce  that  vafl  quantity  which  is 
yearly  exported.*,  and  tho’  I  cannot  affirm, 
as  fome  do,  that  the  elephants  fhed  their 
teeth  every  three  years,  and  new  ones  grow 
Yol.  v. 


out,  yet  I  do  not  differ)  t  from  other?,  who 
are  of  opinion  that  this  animal  may  thus 
change  its  teeth  feveral  times  during  its  life. 

Their  living  an  hundred  years  or  longer, 
as  is  reported,  may  occafion  the  vafl  quan¬ 
tity  of  teeth  that  is  pick’d  up  in  the  forefls • 
befides  the  great  number  that  die  of  age  or 
other  cafualties  abroad  :  however  it  be,  ’tis 
obferv’d  at  prefent,  that  the  teeth  are  not 
feen  in  fuch  quantities  on  the  coafl  as  for¬ 
merly,  whether  it  be  that  the  country  is 
fomewhat  exhaufled,  or  the  Blacks  are 
grown  more  carelefs  in  gathering  of  them, 
which  may  occafion- their  being  now  at  fo 
high  a  rate,  together  with  the  great  number 
of  purchafers:  for  which  reafon,  and  the 
rudenefs  of  the  Negroes,  the  Dutch  have 
partly  given  over  that  trade,  in  comparifon 
of  what  it  was  heretofore.  It  is  a  good  di- 
verfion  aboard  fhips  along  this  coafl  to  lee 
almofl  every  day  fo  many  canoos  of  Blacks 
plying  about,  at  a  fmall  diflance,  crying 
aloud  Quaqua ,  Ipuaqua,  and  then  they  pad¬ 
dle  farther  off.  So  great  is  their  miflrufl  of  Jealous 
the  Europeans ,  fince  fome  have  bafely  car-  B,acIu* 
ried  away  or  kidnap’d  feveral  of  them,  that 
tho’  they  are  call’d  to  not  to  fear  a  furprize, 
but  to  come  freely  aboard,  as  with  friends, 
yet  few  dare  venture  *,.  and  firfl  they  confult 
together  in  their  canoos,  and  when  agreed, 
only  a  few  of  them  go  aboard,  the  others 
paddling  about  at  a  diflance.  But  to  en¬ 
courage  them  to  come  aboard,  the  mailer, 
or  fome  of  his  officers,  commonly  take  up 
a  bucket  of  water  out  of  the  fea,  fome  of 
which  they  carry  up  with  their  hands  to 
their  eyes,  and  then  they  will  come  aboard 
more  freely,  looking  upon  the  fea  as  a  deity 
or  object  of  religious  veneration  ;  fancying 
that  this  ceremony  perform’d  by  Europeans 
binds  them  as  much  as  any  oath  or  folemn 
promife  whatfoever  can  do,  to  be  true  and 
juft  to  them.  However,  this  ceremony  does 
not  prevail  on  all  thefe  favages,  as  I  found 

O  o  in 
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Barbot.  in  failing  by,  before  Bft abo  \  where,  having 
v“’‘r*V~'w  fix  large  canoos  about  the  fhip  full  ot  fine 
elephants  teeth,  each  canoo  manned  by  five 
or  fix  hands  at  leafl,  all  tall  lufty  refolute 
men,  none  of  them  would  come  aboard, 
but  perfuaded  me  to  go  into  our  long-boat 
a-ftern  the  fhip  •,  and  I  order’d  the  top-fails 
to  be  lower’d,  to  check  our  run  for  a  while, 
to  try  what  trade  I  could  drive  with  them. 
I  gave  every  man  his  DaJJy  or  Bizy,  as  is 
cuftomary,  but  they  were  fo  unreafonable 
as  to  offer  no  more  than  fifty  pounds  of 
teeth  for  ten  bars  of  iron,  making  a  great 
noife  and  prattling  among  themfelves.  I 
order’d  my  goods  aboard  again,  without 
driving  any  bargain,  and  loft  my  prefcnt. 
Trading  ’Tis  hard  to  conceive  what  patience  is  re- 
by  figns.  quired  to  trade  with  mod  of  thefe  brutes  ; 

and  which  is  worfe,  they  cannot  be  under- 
ftood,  nor  do  they  underftand  us :  fo  that 
all  is  done  by  figns  and  geftures  of  the  hands 
or  fingers,  and  by  fetting  a  quantity  of  goods 
they  chufe  by  the  quantity  of  teeth  we  pitch 
upon. 

At  Dromwa-Petry,  being  loth  to  lofe  the 
DaJJy  given  them,  I  order’d  one  tooth,  as 
near  the  value  as  I  could  guefs,  to  be  kept 
aboard  ;  and  at  Cape  la  Hou ,  two  teeth  to  be 
kept  till  they  had  return’d  the  DaJJy ,  which 
they  did  accordingly,  after  many  fharp 
words  and  fome  blows  among  themfelves  in 
their  canoos,  to  prevent  returning  the  DaJJys 
they  had  receiv’d  to  thole  whole  goods 
were  detain’d  by  us  aboard  fhip.  Some  of 
them  leap’d  over-board,  diving  fo  deep  and 
fo  long,  that  they  were  out  of  the  reach  of 
a  mufket  before  they  came  up  above  water, 
and  being  got  into  their  canoos,  paddled  a- 
way  with  wonderful  expedition  towards  the 
fli ore  of  Coetrce.  The  Blacks  had  perfuaded 
me  to  come  to  an  anchor,  and  having  their 
DaJJy ,  would  take  no  lefs  than  thirty  pounds 
weight  of  brafs  rings  for  about  forty  pound 
of  very  indifferent  and  old  teeth  •,  at  which, 
fhowing  fome  diffatisfadlion,  and  at  that 
very  moment  the  cooper  walking  by  about 
his  bufinefs  on  the  gunnel,  with  a  chopping 
knife  in  his  hand,  about  ten  or  twelve  Blacks , 
thinking  the  coopers  were  to  affault  them, 
cry’d  out  aloud  to  thole  who  kept  the  canoos 
paddling  about  the  fhip,  to  make  the  belt  of 
their  way  to  land,  and  then  jumpt  all  toge* 
ther,  as  if  it  had  been  but  one  man,  into  the 
fea  ;  which  fo  frighted  the  reft  of  their  crew, 
who  were  then  draggling  about  the  ihip, 
that  they  all  ran  about,  leaping  overboard 
like  frogs  on  the  brink  of  a  pond,  when 
they  hear  any  noife  near  them. 

They  go  commonly  four  or  live  in  a  ca¬ 
noo  ;  but  only  two  ot  three  come  aboard 
ihip,,  and  that  at  fome  diftancc  of  time  one 
after  another,  each  bringing  but  one  fingle 
tooth ;  nor  will  they  venture  to  come  till  the 
firft  Black,  who  went  aboard,  has  look’d 
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all  about  to  fee  whether  there  be  many  men, 
or  any  arms  upon  the  deck,  and  given  them 
advice  how  things  are  aboard.  After  all 
which  they  are  fo  miftruftful,  that  none  of- 
them  will  ever  go  down  between  decks  nor- 
into  the  cabbin. 

They  dread  fire-arms  to  fuch  a  degree, 
that  one  day  having  caus’d  a  gun  to  be  fired 
with  ball  at  an  interloper,  feveral  Blacks 
who  flood  on  the  round  houfe  leap’d  all 
at  once  over-board  into  the  fea. 

This  trade  is  to  be  carried  on  only  by  Smallfhipa 
fmall  fhips,  to  make  the  neceffary  flops  of 
fome  days  at  each  place,  to  give  the  Blacks. 
the  more  time  to  fetch  teeth  from  the  inland 
country,  if  their  flock  near  the  water  is  ex- 
haufted  ;  this  being  more  proper  for  fuch 
little  veftels,  which  go  at  much  lefs  charges 
than  great  ones,  and  better  encourage  the 
Blacks  to  come  aboard,  becaufe  the  crew 
is  fmall ;  whereas  the  number  of  men  they 
fee  aboard  great  fhips  fcares  them  away. 

But  then  fmall  fhips  muft  be  upon  their 
guard,  when  too  great  a  number  of  the 
Blacks  comes  aboard  together,  for  fear  they 
fhould  attempt  to  make  themfelves  mailers 
and  plunder  them,  as  has  happen’d  to  fome 
Portuguejes  heretofore,  and  even  to  other 
Europeans. 

The  DaJJy  or  Bizy,  which  thefe  Blacks  Original 
always  a  Ik  as  loon  as  they  are  aboard,  tho’ 
it  is  feemingly  at  firft  of  no  great  value,  as  Blacks, 
a  common  knife  to  a  man,  or  a  brafs  ring, 
or  a  dram  of  brandy  and  bifeuit  ;  yet  in  pro- 
cels  of  time  along  the  coaft,  and  having  for¬ 
ty  or  fifty  Blacks  or  more  every  day  to  give 
it  to,  it  certainly  at  laft  amounts  to  5  per 
cent,  charge  out  of  the  cargo  of  the  fhip. 

The  Hollanders  brought  it  up  at  their  firft 
coming  on  the  Guinea  coafts,  the  better  to 
put  the  Blacks  out  of  conceit  with  the  Por- 
tuguejes ,  who  had  traded  there  fo  long  before 
them  •,  and  the  natives  were  fo  well  pleas’d 
with  that  ufage,  that  they  have  ever  fince 
demanded  it  of  all  other  Europeans ,  as  well 
as  of  the  Hollanders ,  who  find  that  this  their 
policy, tho’  of  fome  advantage  at  firft, proves 
now  a  burden  to  their  commerce,  as  it  is  to 
all  other  nations  trading  to  thofe  parts. 

The  fame  is  alfo  p radii  fed  on  the  Gold 
Coaft,  beginning  at  cape  La  Hou ,  with  this 
difference,  that  it  is  not  granted  there  till 
after  a  bargain  is  ftruck,  and  that  they  call 
DaJJy,  my  DaJJy :  but  on  the  other  coafls  I 
have  already  deferibed,  from  Gamboa  to  the 
aforefaid  cape  La  Hou,  the  Blacks  will  have 
it  beforehand  •,  for  they  are  no  fooner  got 
up  on  the  fide  of  the  fhip,  but  they  cry  out 
Bizy,  Bizy ; .  and  fome  add  to  Bizy,  DaJJy , 
which  -words,  as  I  fuppofe,  in  their  dialed 
fignify  a  prelent  or  token. 

1  he  fame  European  goods,  particularly  Goods  for 
mention’d  to  be  fit  for  the  trade  at  capetrade- 
Monte  and  at  Rio  Sejlro ,  are  alfo  proper  for 
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the  Ivory  and  Fjuaqua  coafis ;  adding  to  the 
reft  Ccnlacarbc  or  Contabrode ,  iron  rings  of 
about  the  thicknefs  of  a  finger,  which  the 
Blacks  wear  about  their  legs  with  brafs  bells, 
as  they  do  the  brafs  rings  or  bracelets  about 
their  arms  in  the  fame  manner. 

Product. 

The  country  about  Corby  la  lion  and 
that  of  Fjuaqua  produce  much  cotton, 
which  the  natives  of  the  inland  countries  fpin 
and  weave  into  cloths.  Thofe  made  at 
Cape  la  blou  are  of  fix  ftripes,  three  French 
ells  and  a  half  long,  and  very  fine.  Thofe 
made  at  Corby  la  Hot/,  of  five  flips  and  about 
three  ells  long,  are  coarfer.  Their  cloths  come 
from  the  inland  country  to  the  Blacks  along 
the  coaft,  being  only  fadlors  to  difpofe  of 
them  to  the  Europeans ,  and  particularly  to 
the  Dutch  for  Alkory ,  a  fort  of  blue  glaz’d 
linen,  who  make  a  confiderable  trade  of 
them  on  the  Gold  Coajl  and  other  parts  of 
South-Guinea. 

Some  of  the  fiid  factors,  who  conftantly 
go  about  the  country  to  buy  thole  cloths, 
told  me,  that  the  inland  Blacks  fold  vaft 
quantities  of  them  to  a  white  people;,  who 
live  fir  up  the  inland,  ufually  riding  on  mules 
or  affes,  and  carrying  Ajjagaias  or  fpears ; 
which  muft  needs  be  Arabs  from  Zahara , 
or  about  the  banks  of  the  Niger. 

They  alfo  make  clouts  of  a  fort  of  hemp 
or  plant  like  it,  which  they  dye  handfomely 
and  weave  very  artificially.. 
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The  Natives. 

Habit.  h  I  '  H  E  prime  men  generally  wear  a  large 
X  white  linen  fheet,  wrapp’d  about  their 
bodies  ;  and  a  feymiter  or  poinard  at  their 
fide. 

Stature.  The  Quaqua  Blacks ,  for  the  moft  part,  are 
tall,  lufty,  well-fhaped  men  ;  but  they  look 
fierce  and  frightful  at  firft  fight.  They  file 
theirteeth  as  fharp  as  awls,  but  they  are  com¬ 
monly  irregularly  placed  and  crooked.  They 
look  upon  it  as  a  confiderable  ornament  to  let 
the  nails  grow  out  half  an  inch  beyond  the 
ends  of  their  fingers,  and  to  have  long  hair 
platted  and  twifted,  daub’d  with  palm-oil  and 
red  earth,  and  borrow  the  hair  of  their  wives, 
having  an  ai  t  to  join  feveral  fhort  hairs  to¬ 
gether,  to  fuch  a  length  as  they  pleafe,  which 
hangs  like  a  periwig  ;  but  fome  wind  it  all 
about  their  heads,  fo  that,  at  a  diftance,  it 
looks  like  a  cap  or  bonnet.  They  every  day 
anoint  their  bodies  with  the  lame  mixture 
they  ufe  to  their  hair,  and  chew  Betel  all 
the  day,  rubbing  the  juice  of  it  about  their 
mouths  and  chins,  and  loading  their  legs 
Ring?  on  with  vaft  thick  iron  rings  ;  and  I  have  feen 
kgf-  fome  at  Cape  la  Ron ,  who  had  above  fixty 
pounds  weight  or  fuch  rings  on  one  leg.  They 


much  admire  the  noife  thole  rings  make  Barb  ot. 
when  they  walk  ;  and  therefore  the  greater 
a  man’s  quality  is,  the  more  rings  he  wears. 

In  fhort,  they  are  a  hideous  people  to  be¬ 
hold,  and  ftink  very  much. 

They  are  generally  averfc  to  drinking  to 
excels,  and  when  they  fee  any  one  drunk, 
they  inform  againft  him,  and  he  is  feverely 
pun i flfld  by  the  king,  attended  by  the  priefts, 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  country;  and  it 
has  been  obferved  that  moft  of  them  drink  no 
European  liquor,  nor  palm-wine,  tho’  this 
country  abounds  more  in  palm-trees  than  a- 
ny  other  in  Guinea  ;  alledging,  that  fuch  li¬ 
quors  will  either  kill  men,  or  render  them 
biutes.  ft  heir  daily  drink  is  Bordon  wine, 
which  they  call  Fombe ,  mixt  with  water, 
tho’  of  itfelf  it  is  but  a  very  fmall  liquor,  but 
very  refreflfing. 

The  Language. 

THEIR  language  is  barbarous,  and  al¬ 
together  unintelligible,  and  they  (peak 
haft ily  and  by  ftarts.  When  they  meet 
one  another,  either  afhore  or  aboard,  they 
ufe  this  word,  Qua.quc,  qua  qua,  each  laying 
one  hand  on  the  other’s  fhoulder,  and  then 
taking  hold  of  their  fore-fingers,  repeating 
the  fame  Quaqua  very  low  ;  for  which  rea- 
fon,  I  fup pole,  the  name  of  jjuaqua  was  gi¬ 
ven  to  the  ivory  coaft.  They  hate  to  kifs  one 
another,  as  fome  Europeans  do,  and  look 
upon  it  as  a  great  affront. 

The  fon  always  follows  his  father’s  profef- 
fion  ;  fo  that  the  fon  of  a  weaver  is  a  weaver, 
the  fon  of  a  fa&or  a  fatftor,  (Ac.  and  none 
muft  meddle  with  any  profeflion  but  what 
they  are  brought  up  to. 

'Religion. 

THEIR  religious  worfhip  is  much  the 
fame  as  at  the  Gold  Coajl ;  to  the  de- 
feription  whereof  I  refer  the  reader. 

Their  kings  and  priefts  they  take  to  beg. 
forcerers,  and  for  that  reafon  they  are  much 
refpedted  and  dreaded  by  the  generality  of 
the  people  ;  efpecially  the  king  of  Sakoo,  a 
country  about  Cape  la  Hou,  who  is  look’d 
upon  as  a  more  than  ordinary  magician  and 
enchanter. 

The  king  pratftifes  a  yearly  ceremony  at  Sacrificing 
the  beginning  of  December,  in  honour  of  the  to  the  Tea. 
fea,  which  is  their  greateft  deity,  and  con¬ 
tinues  it  till  April  following ;  fending  fome 
of  his  people,  from  time  to  time,  in  a  ca- 
noo  to  Axim  Sama  Comendo ,  and  other  pla¬ 
ces  on  the  Gold  Coajl,  to  offer  facrifice  to 
the  fea,  cafting  into  it  at  each  of  thofe  pla¬ 
ces  fome  clouts  or  cloths  made  of  rufhes  or 
herbs,  Hones,  and  goats  horns  full  of  fpice 
and  Hones  all  together ;  muttering  fome 
words  to  their  faid  deity  to  render  it  calm 
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Barbot.  and  free  from  tornadoes  daring  the  fum- 
v">w  mer  feafon,  to  favour  the  navigation  of 
his  fubjedts,  as  well  from  the  inland  coun¬ 
try,  as  along  the  coafts,  that  they  may 
drive  on  their  trade  with  eafeand  profit.  As 
foon  as  the  firft  canoo  is  return’d  back  to 
him,  another  is  immediately  fent  the  fame 
way  for  the  fame  purpofe  •,  at  the  return  of 
that  another ;  and  fo  on  fucceffively,  till 
the  winter  feafon  comes  on.  The  firft  ca¬ 
noo  fets  out  from  Corby  la  Hou,  and  is  pre- 
fently  followed  by  the  native  factors  of  that 
port  in  feveral  canoos,  laden  with  cloths,  of 
thofe  made  of  five  ilips.  After  their  return, 
thofe  of  fix  breadths  are  fent  away  with  the 
fecond  canoo ;  and  after  the  third,  thofe  from 
other  places  follow ;  which  alternative  is  io 
regularly  obferved,  that  they  never  preju¬ 
dice  one  another,  but  every  trader  has  time 
and  opportunity  to  fell  his  goods.  This 
trade  continues  till  the  end  of  April ,  when 
the  enchanting  canoo  returns  to  the  coaft,  as 
it  were  to  let  loofe  the  fea,  and  then  every 
one  makes  the  belt  of  his  way  home  again. 

The  country  is  almoft  every  where  plea- 
fant  and  delightful  to  the  eye  •,  the  hills  and 
dales  are  curious  to  behold  ;  the  red  co¬ 
lour  of  the  rocks,  with  the  lovely  green  that 
{hades  them,  efpecially  about  the  river  of 
St.  Andrew  and  Cape  la  Hou ,  render  the  pro- 
fpedt  {till  more  agreeable.  There  is  great 
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(tore  of  cattle,  as  goats,  fwine  and  fheep,  all 
very  realonable,  a  hog  being  fold  for  the 
value  of  half  a  crown  in  knives.  There  is 
alfo  abundance  of  palm-oil,  made  by  the 
fruit  produced  by  the  Lombe  tree,  from  which 
they  alfo  draw  the  wine  called  Bourdon  or 
Lombe,  ufually  drank  by  the  Blacks  mix’d 
with  water  to  moderate  the  ftrength  of 
the  wine,  and  corned  the  crudity  of  the 
water. 

Tho’  the  Blacks  of  Quaqua  are  in  outward  Civility  of 
appearance  the  moft  barbarous  of  all  Guinea ,  Blacks, 
yet  are  they,  in  the  main,  the  moft  polite 
and  rational,  and  fo  reputed  among  their 
neighbours.  They  do  not  look  upon  it  as 
good  breeding  to  kifs  one  another  by  way 
of  welcome,  or  taking  leave  ;  but  when 
they  go  aboard  {hip,  they  dip  their  hands 
in  the  {alt  water,  and  let  fome  drops  fall 
on  their  eyes,  which  fignifies  they  will  ra¬ 
ther  lofe  their  eyes  than  defraud  us  in  their 
dealing. 

The  ancients,  who,  it  is  not  queftion’d,  Ancient 
had  fome  knowledge  of  Nigritia  and  Gut-  names  of 
nea,  call’d  the  people  of  thefe  coafts,  be- Blackv 
tween  Cape  Palmas  and  the  river  of  Sweiro 
da  Cojla ,  Angangina  Adthiopes ;  thofe  be¬ 
tween  Sierra  Leona  and  Cape  Palmas ,  Leuc- 
AL  t  hi  opes ;  and  thole  from  Sierra  Leona  to 
Rio  Grande  northward,  Sophucai TElhiopcs. 
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C  H  A  P.  I. 

Of  the  gold  coaft  in  general ;  its  extent ;  inland  countries ; 
ProduB.  Europeans  trading  to  it. 


I  en  th  of  TPEIE  gold  coaft,  which  is  part  of  South- 
t^Q,;  .1  Guinea,  the  people  whereof  in  ancient 

coaft.  geography,  are  call’d  Aphricer  ones  Athi  opes, 
extends  about  an  hundred  leagues  along  the 
coaft,  eaft-north-eaft,  and  contains  fifteen 
kingdoms  along  the  fea-fhore,  which  are 
Adouw ,  alias  Sokoo,  alias  Awine ;  Axim  ; 
Ancober ;  Ant  a-.  Adorn,  alias  Little  Incaff  an, 
alias  Warjhas ;  Jabi,  alias  Jabs  •,  Comendo , 
alias  Guajfo  ;  Fetu  ;  Saboe,  alias  Sabou  ; 
Fantyn  ;  Acron  ;  Angonna ,  alias  Angwira  ; 
Acra,  alia?  Acquamhous  •,  Labbade ,  and 
Ningo,  alias  Lempy.  It  ought  to  be  reckoned 
to  begin  at  the  river  of  Sweiro  da  Cofia ,  as 
the  firft  place  where  gold  is  purchafed  •,  and 
to  end  at  Lay  in  the  country  of  Lempy , 
thirteen  or  fourteen  leagues  eaft  of  Acra, 
where  that  metal  is  only  to  be  had  acci¬ 
dentally,  from  the  Quahoe  people,  who 
live  farther  up  the  inland. 

The  Portuguefes ,  who  boaft  of  being  the 
firft  difeoverers  of  that  country,  call’d  it 
Cofta  d’Oro,  from  the  great  quantity  of 
gold  it  affords  in  the  way  of  trade;  end 
all  other  European  nations,  after  the  Portu- 
guefe,  call  it,  each  in  their  proper  language, 
the  Gold  Coaft. 

Inland  Countries. 

Multitude  'T'HE  inland  countries,  which  beft  de- 
of  king-  j[  ferve  to  be  taken  notice  of,  are,  accord- 
doms.  -ng  tQ  tjie  |3eft  account  of  the  Blacks,  Iguira , 
Great  InkaJJan,  IncaJJia ,  Igyma,  Lalmi,  Adorn , 
Mompa ,  IVajfa,  Wanquy,  Abramboe,  Guy  for  a, 
Inta ,  by  a  modern  author  called  AJiente , 
Achim ,  Aqua,  fuahoe,  Gammamch ,  Romes, 
Equea,  Lataby ,  Accaradi,  Infoka ,  Dancke- 
reis ,  or  Dinkira ,  Cabsfterra,  and  the  large 
kingdom  of  Accanez ,  which  inclofes  moft 
of  the  others  from  the  north-weft,  round  to 
the  north-eaft ;  befides  feveral  other  petty 
kingdoms  and  territories,  fcatter’d  among 
thofe  above-mention’d.  All  the  countries, 
as  well  as  thofe  along  the  fea  already  named, 
are  very  rich  in  gold,  which  the  natives 
either  dig  out  of  the  earth,  or  gather  from 
the  bottom  of  rivers  and  ftreams,  as 
fhall  be  herereafter  deferibed  in  its  proper 
place.  Thefe  countries  lie  between  four  de¬ 
grees  thirty  minutes  and  eight  degrees  of 
north  latitude,  and  between  feventeen  and 
twenty-one  degrees  of  longitude  eaft,  from 
the  meridian  of  Ferro,  thus  making  about 
four  hundred  leagues  in  circumference  ;  a 
Vol.V. 
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maritime  provinces . 
Interlopers ,  &c. 

very  ftnall  compafs  of  ground,  for  fo  many  ' 
nations,  and  which  fhows  how  improperly 
they  are  called  kingdoms,  or  how  incon- 
fiderable  they  are,  if  compared  to  what  we 
look  upon  as  a  kingdom;  which  mqft  con¬ 
tain  many  dukedoms,  earldoms,  baronies, 
and  lordfhips.  But  if  we  turn  back  to  am  Petty 
tiquity,  all  hiftory  informs  us,  that  there  kings, 
was  a  vaft  number  of  petty  kingdoms  in 
the  eaft  ;  and  in  other  parts,  we  find  them 
ftill  very  fmall,  many  ages  after-.  The  land 
of  promife,  given  by  God  to  the  Ifraelites , 
was  poffeffed  by  a  multitude  of  kings,  in- 
fomuch,  that  Jojhua  made  thirty-one  kings 
prifoners  at  one  time ;  and  Benhadad ,  king 
of  Syria,  came  againft  Samaria,  with  a 
numerous  army,  made  up  by  thirty-two 
auxiliary  kings.  To  go  no  farther  than 
England ;  before  king  Egbert  fubdued  all 
that  nation,  it  was  divided  into  feven  king¬ 
doms,  call’d  the  Heptarchy.  The  kingdom 
of  Kent  had  feventeen  kings  fucceflively  ; 
that  of  the  Eaft- Angles  fourteen  ;  that  of  the 
Eaft-Saxons  fixteen ;  of  the  South-Saxons 
three ;  of  the  Mercians  twenty-one ;  of  Nor¬ 
thumberland  twenty-two  ;  and  of  the  Weft- 
Saxons  eighteen. 

Maritime  Countries. 

HE  maritime  countries  contain  *  fome  Towns, 
one,  fome  two,  fome  three  towns,  or 
villages,  lying  on  the  fea-fhore,  either  un¬ 
der,  or  between  the  forts  and  caftles  of  the 
Europeans.  Thefe  are  fo  placed  for  the 
conveniency  of  trade  and  fifhing  ;  the  prin¬ 
cipal  towns  being  generally  up  the  inland, 
and  very  populous. 

Nine  of  thefe  maritime  nations  are  go¬ 
vern’d  by  their  refpedlive  kings,  if  we  may 
fo  call  them ;  for  before  the  Europeans  fre¬ 
quented  thofe  countries,  the  chiefs  of  the 
Blacks  had  only  the  title  of  colonels,  or  cap¬ 
tains  ;  of  which  more  hereafter.  The  other 
fix  nations  are  in  the  nature  of  common¬ 
wealths,  under  the  direction  of  fome  parti¬ 
cular  perfons  of  their  own,  and  independent 
of  one  another  by  their  conftitution. 

The  inland  countries  are  alfo  govern’d 
by  their  kings,  or  lords,  of  which  more  in 
its  place. 

ProduB, 

LL  thefaid  countries  have  much  variety  Beafe 
of  tame  and  wild  creatures,  as  bulls, 

P  p  cows. 
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B  Af.sflT.  cows,  fheep,  goats,  horfes,affes,  fwine,  dogs, 
cats,  rats,  mice,  elephants,  buffaloes,  ty- 
gers,  wild  dogs,  wild  boars,  alligators, 
feveral  forts  of  deer,  hares,  porcupines, 
hedgehogs,  fluggards,  wild  rats,  boufees, 
civet  cats,  wild  cats,  mufk  mice,  berbes, 
fquirrels,  kokeboes,  leguanes,  arompos, 
feveral  forts  of  apes,  various  kinds  of  lizards, 
falamanders,  camelions,  &c.  ferpents  of 
prodigious  lize  and  fliapes,  fnakes,  toads, 
icorpions,  and  great  variety  of  infefts,  as 
well  as  animals  of  the  feather’d  kind,  viz. 
pheafants,  partridges,  wild  ducks,  turtle¬ 
doves,  crooked  bills,  fnipes,  cocks  and  hens, 
and  other  eatable  birds,  unknown  in  Europe-, 
Birds.  blue  an^  white  herons,  portuguefes,  birds 
fo  call’d,  eagles,  kites ;  a  fort  of  fine  river- 
birds,  crown-birds,  pokkoes  •,  a  large  fort 
of  fowl,  four  fpecious  or  corn-devouring 
birds,  very  beautiful  ;  parrots,  parrokeets, 
ftar  birds,  &c. 

Growth  of  There  is  alfo  abundance  of  maiz,  millet, 
tie  earn.  rjce^  yamS5  potatoes,  water-melons,  ananas, 
oranges,  lemons,  coco-nuts,  palm-trees, 
plantans,  bananas,  beans  cf  fix  forts,  palm- 
oil,  papays,  Guinea- pepper-,  befides  various 
forts  of  wild  fruit,  unknown  to  us,  all  which 
are  more  or  lefs  plentiful,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  different  foils,  and  the  nature 
of  the  place,  whereof  I  fhall  treat  in  order, 
as  1  come  to  defcribe  each  county  in  par¬ 
ticular. 

However,  it  muff  be  obferved  that  here 
is  fome  fcarcity  of  flefh  ;  the  want  whereof, 
as  well  as  of  fome  other  provifions,  is  fuffi- 
ciently  made  up  by  the  lea  in  various  forts 
T iih.  of  excellent  fifh,  large  and  fmall ;  as  Bra¬ 

zilian  cod,  jacks,  plaife,  flounders,  that 
the  Blacks  call  fific  pampher,  and  feveral 
other  large  fifhes;  befides  bream,  ftomp- 
noies,  flat-nofes,  poutings,  mackarel,  faffer, 
aboei,  thornback,  foies,  dabs,  lobfters, 
crabs, ,  prawns,  flhrimps,  fprats,  karmous, 
mullets,  Batavia  fifh,  north-capers,  fword- 
fifhes,  and  fliarks :  not  to  mention  the  river- 
fifh,  to  be  fpoke  of  in  another  place.  And 
without  this  fupply  of  fifh,  it  would  be 
hard  to  fubfift  in  the  fummer. 

Europeans  trailing  to  Guinea. 

Firftdifcc-  TN  the  laft  book  of  this  defcription,  I  took 
very  dif-  notice,  that  the  French  pretend  to  have 
pute  •  been  the  firft  Europeans  that  fettled  in  Guinea, 
in  the  year  1364  •,  and  give  the  honour  of 
it  to  fome  merchants  of  Dieppe,  who,  they 
fay,  made  feveral  fettlements  along  the  coaft, 
as  far  as  Grand  Sejlro,  near  cape  Palmas : 
and  their  authors  affirm,  they  were  alfo  the 
firft  founders  of  the  caftle  call’d  DaMina,  or 
of  the  mine,  on  the  gold  coaft,  in  13834 
which  the  Portuguefes  afterwards  took  from 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Portuguefes 
claim  this  difcovery,  as  firft  made  by  them 
in  the  year  14^2  •,  and  that  they  were  foie 


pofleflors  of  it  for  above  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  without  any  interruption  •,  as  alfo  to 
have  built  that  caftle  at  Mina,  and  feveral 
other  forts,  as  well  on  the  gold  coaft,  as  at 
Angola  :  of  which  more  in  the  fupplement 
to  this  work. 

Whoever  the  firft  difcoverers  of  this  coaft 
were,  whether  French  or  Portuguefes ,  they 
have  both  in  procefs  of  time  almoft  loft  the 
pofleflion  :  other  European  nations,  allur’d 
by  the  advantageous  trade  of  gold,  flaves, 
and  elephants  teeth,  having  erefted  feveral 
forts  on  the  coaft,  for  the  better  conveniency 
of  trading  and  their  own  fafety  from  the 
infults  of  the  natives  and  ocher  nations, 
either  with  the  confent  of  Black  kings,  or 
ell'e  by  force  or  artifice,  as  fhall  alfo  be 
made  appear  in  the  courfe  of  this  deferip- 
tion.  The  Dutch  have  the  greateft  number  EngUfti 
of  fuch  fettlements,  and  confequently  the  and  F>utck 
beft  fhare  of  trade  on  the  gold  coaft,  and  trademoft* 
next  to  them  the  Englifh.  The  French, 

Spaniards  and  Portuguefes ,•  have  had  no  fet¬ 
tlements  on  that  ccpmfbr  a  long  time,  and 
only  make  fome  coafting  voyages  along 
thofe  parts.  The  Danes  have  two  forts ;  Danes  and 
one  at  Maufro ,  the  other  at  Acra  ;  and  the  Branden- 
Brandenburgers  a  fort  or  ftrong-houfe,  at  Burgers, 
the  village  of  Crema ,  in  the  midft  of  cape 
Tres-Pontas,  all  which  fhall  be  mentioned 
in  their  places. 

The  firft  Englifhman  we  hear  of  on  the  Firft  Eng- 
coaft  of  Guinea  was  one  Thomas  Windham.  kfk'n 
He  firft  made  two  voyages  to  the  coaft  of  fiuinc“* 
Africk ,  one  in  the  year  1551,  of  which  there 
are  no  particulars;  and  the  other  in  1552, 
with  three  fail,  to  the  port  of  Zaphin,  or 
Saphia,  and  Santa  Cruz,  whence  he  brought 
fugar,  dates,  almonds,  and  molofles.  In 
1.553  he  fail’d  again  from  Portfmouth  with 
three  fhips,  taking  along  with  him  Anthony 
Anes  Pintado,  a  Portuguefe,  who  was  the 
promoter  of  that  voyage.  They  traded  for 
gold  along  the  coaft  of  Guinea ,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  as  far  as  Benin,  where  they  were 
promifed  a  lading  of  pepper ;  but  both  the 
commanders  and  moft  of  the  men  dying, 
through  the  unfeafonablenefs  of  the  weather, 
the  reft,  reduced  to  about  forty,  return’d 
to  Plymouth ,  with  one  fhip  and.  little  wealth. 

In  1 5 54,  Mr.  John  Lock  undertook  a  voyage 
to  Guinea,  with  three  fhips  ;  and  trading 
along  that  coaft,  brought  away  a  confidera- 
ble  quantity  of  gold  and  ivory,  but  pro¬ 
ceeded  no  farther.  I  lie  following  years 
Mr.  William  Tovoerfon  perform’d  feveral 
voyages’ to  the  coaft  of  Guinea,  which  had 
nothing  peculiar,  but  a  continuation  of  trade 
in  the  fame  parts ;  nor  do  we  find  any  ac¬ 
count  of  a  farther  progrels  made  along  this 
coaft  by  thd  Englifh,  till  we  come  to  their 
voyages  to  the  Eaft-Indies ,  and  thofe  began 
but  late.  For  the  firft  Englifhman  we  find 
in  thofe  parts  was  one  Thomas  Stevens ,  in 

**579- 
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1 579,  aboard  a  Portuguefe  fhip.  The  firft 
voyage  of  the  Englijh ,  in  fhips  of  their  own, 
Was  in  1591. 

The  Blacks  of  the  gold  coaft  are  for  the 
moft  part  very  rich,  through  the  great  trade 
they  drive  with  Europeans ,  both  aboard 
the  fhips  and  afhore,  bartering  their  gold 
for  feveral  forts  of  European  commodities, 
of  which  they  make  a  vaft  profit  up  the 
inland  ;  or  through  the  large  allowance  they 
have  out  of  the  goods  they  buy  of  Euro¬ 
peans. ,  for  the  account  of  the  inland  Blacks , 
for  whom  many  of  thefe  on  the  coaft  a<ft  as 
brokers,  buying  confiderable  quantities  of 
parade.  800t*s  °f  the  interlopers,  who  refort  thi- 
p  *  '  ther  in  great  numbers  from  feveral  parts 

of  Europe ;  but  efpecially  from  Zealand 
and  France ,  notwithftanding  the  fevere  pe¬ 
nalties  they  are  liable  to  •,  for  if  taken  by 
the  Englijh  or  Dutch  companies,  their  fac¬ 
tors  or  agents,  their  goods  are  not  only 
confifcated,  but  a  heavy  fine  laid  on  them. 
The  cunning  Blacks  are  not  deterr’d  by  all 
thefe  rigours,  knowing  how  to  bribe  the 
companies  Laptos  or  (laves,  who  are  fet  to 
watch  them  •,  and  thus  in  the  night  run 
afhore  the  goods  they  buy  of  interlopers  or 
foreigners  trading  on  the  coaft  from  IJfeny , 
both  by  fea  and  land.  For  when  the  roads 
are  clear  of  robbers,  they  travel  to  IJfeny 
and  Rio  d'  Oro  to  buy  their  goods,  and 
bring  them  in  by  Health,  conveying  them 
up  the  country  without  any  moieftation. 
They  generally  have  fuch  goods  of  the  in¬ 
terlopers  25  or  30  percent,  cheaper,  and 
perhaps  much  better  than  thofe  the  com- 
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panies  agents  fell.  By  this  under-hand Barbot. 
trade  they  in  procefs  of  time  grow  rich, 
and  the  company  fuffers  very  much. 

Few  or  none  of  the  Blacks  are  to  be  truft- 
ed,  as  being  crafty  and  deceitful,  and  who 
will  never  let  flip  an  opportunity  of  cheating 
an  European ,  nor  indeed  will  they  (pare  one 
another  •,  fome  may  their  matters,  but  all 
do  not.  Of  this,  and  their  lazinefs,  more 
hereafter. 

The  Englijh  Royal  African  and  the  Dutch  Penalty  for 
W i 'ft- India  companies  having  the  privilege  ''nterl°- 
by  patent  of  trading  to  this  coaft,  exclufiveP61'3, 
to  all  others  their  fellow  fubje<fls,  and  I 
fuppofe  the  Danijh  and  Brandenburg  com¬ 
panies  have  the  fame  •,  fuch  of  the  laid  na¬ 
tions  as  refort  to  thofe  coafts  are  liable  to 
feizure  of  fhips  and  goods,  if  taken  by  the 
fhips  or  agents  of  any  of  the  faid  com¬ 
panies,  within  their  refpeftive  diftrifts  on 
the  coaft,  befides  bodily  punifhments  in¬ 
fixed  on  the  offenders,  efpecially  among 
the  Dutch ,  who  have  made  it  death  ;  but 
that  is  feldom  or  never  executed,  fome  of 
the  companies  officers  always  finding  it  their 
intereft  to  let  fuch  go  unpunifhed ;  as  is  well 
known  to  the  Zealanders,  who  of  all  the 
lubjedts  of  Holland  fend  moft  interlopers 
every  year  to  that  coaft. 

Thefe  interlopers  generally  make  ufe  of 
lliips  of  fmall  burden,  and  good  failors, 
well  fitted  and  mann’d,  the  better  to  make 
their  efcape,  or  Hand  upon  their  defence, 
if  attack’d  by  the  company’s  fhips.  I  fhall 
now  proceed  to  the  particular  defcription  of 
the  gold' coaft. 


Coafis  of  South-Guinea. 


C  H  A  P.  II. 

'ihe  l  on  fi  to  cape  St.  Apolonia.  Eh  at  cape  ;  from  it  to  Axim,  Tfhat  kingdom ; 
the  Dutch  fort  there.  'The  natives  and  produtt.  Power  of  the  Dutch. 
Cape  Tres-Pontas. 


Coafl  to  cape  St.  Apolonia. 

Villages.  DP  coaft,  from  the  river  of  Sweiro 
S  da  Cojla  to  cape  St.  Apolonia ,  is  low 
and  flat,  and  bears  eaft-fouth-eaft  twelve 
leagues,  all  the  way  (haded  with  high  trees, 
and  full  of  greater  and  fmaller  villages  •,  the 
moft  remarkable  are,  Boqu ,  IJfeny-pequena , 
IJfeny-grande ,  Abbiany  or  AJJene ,  Tebbo  and 
Acanimina ,  all  belonging  to  the  country  of 
Adouwafian ,  or  Sokoo. 

Boqu.  Boqu  is  in  the  woods,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  river  of  Sweiro  da  Cojla.  Ifeny-pequeno 
appears  on  the  fhore,  as  does  IJfeny-grande, 
more  to  the  eaftward,  with  three  little  vil¬ 
lages  between  them.  IJfeny-grande  lies  at  the 
mouth  of  a  river,  which  does  not  reach  to 
the  fea,  unlefs  it  overflows  in  the  rainy  fea- 

Iffeny.  fon.  This  town  was  plunder’d  and  burnt 
down  by  the  inland  Blacks,  in  the  year 
iuSi.  At  the  mouth  of  this  river,  and 


very  clofe  to  the  fhore,  is  a  little  ifland,  very  » 
fit  for  building  of  a  fort,  for  the  conveniency 
of  an  inland  trade.  The  river  runs  down 
from  far  up  the  country  N.  N.  W.  IJfeny- 
grande  is  famous  for  its  fine  gold,  which  it 
is  likely  comes  from  Afiente  or  Int a,  to¬ 
wards  the  fource  of  the  river  Sweiro  da  Cojla , 
in  about  nine  degrees  of  north  latitude  j  a 
country  rich  in  gold,  and  but  lately  known 
to  the  Europeans  on  the  gold  coaft. 

The  town  of  Abbiany  and  T ebbo,  three  Abbiary 
leagues  diftant  from  each  other,  are  feated  andTe^b0, 
in  the  woods,  and  known  at  fea  by  abun¬ 
dance  of  palm-trees  appearing  on  the  fhore. 

Acanimina  is  built  on  the  rifing  ground,  Acaniroi- 
about  half 'a  league  weft  from  cape  St.  Apo- na. 

Ionia. 

The  inland  country  between  Boqu  and 
Acanimina  is  hilly,  and  affords  excellent 
gold,  fome  (laves,  and  a  few  elephants  teeth, 

wherein. 
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river. 


wherein  the  trade  of  the  aforefaid  places 
con  fills.  The  anchoring  ground  before  each 
of  thofe  places  is  about  two  Engli/h  miles 
from  the  fhore,  in  fifteen  or  fixteen  fathom 
water. 


Cape  St.  Apolonia 

HAD  the  name  given  it  by  the  Portu- 
guefes ,  who  difcover’d  it  on  the  feaft 
of  that  faint.  It  runs  out  a  little  to  the 
fouthward,  and  feems  to  be  low plain  ground, 
towards  the  fhore,  rifing  up  farther  back  in 
three  fcveral  hills,  which  may  be  feen  ten 
leagues  out  at  fea  in  fair  weather*,  which  are 
fufficient  marks  to  know  it  by,  together 
with  the  draggling  trees  appearing  on  the 
ft  id  hills,  which  make  it  an  agreeable  pro- 
fpedt. 

There  are  three  villages  on  the  fhore,  at 
the  foot  of  the  hills  •,  but  the  accefs  to  it 
from  the  fea  is  very  difficult,  by  reafon  of 
the  rolling  of  the  furges,  and  the  breaking 
of  the  fea  on  the Tandy  fiat  ftrand,  as  it  does 
all  along  this  coaft  from  this  cape  to  IJJ'eny. 
I  had  here  a  pretty  good  trade  for  gold, 
during  the  three  days  I  lay  before  the  vil¬ 
lages,  under  the  cape. 


From  Cape  St.  Apolonia  to  Axim 

IS  about  nine  leagues,  the  land  between 
them  very  low,  and  planted  with  abun¬ 
dance  of  coco  and  palm-trees  •,  the  fhore 
very  wide,  being  a  curious  fandy  flat  ftrand. 
Fit  to  travel  over  in  chaifes  or  coaches,  as  far 
as  about  a  league  weft  of  Axim ,  where  the 
pleafant  river  Cobra ,  or  Ancober ,  parts  the 
kingdom  of  Sokoo  and  Axim. 

There  are  but  two  villages  on  the  fhore, 
between  cape  St.  Apolonia  and  the  river 
Mancu ,  which  are  Agumene  and  Bogio,  feat- 
ed  among  the  coco  and  palm-trees -,  but 
there  is  little  ot  no  trade  at  them.  The 
fhore  bending  away  to  eaft-north-eaft  of  the 
Bight  for  fome  leagues,  and  the  Dutch  fort 
bearing  E.  S.  E.  the  fhips  trading  along  the 
coaft  commonly  fleer  that  courfe  from  St. 
Apolonia ,  from  whence  the  tide  runs  along 
the  coafl:  to  Axim.  Juft  by  Bogio  the  river 
Mancu  falls  into  the  fea,  is  large  and  wide, 
coming  down  from  Iguira,  where  it  is  choak’d 
by  mighty  falls  and  rocks,  and  confequently 
not  navigable,  but  yields  much  fine  gold, 
which  the  Blacks  get  by  diving  among  the 
rocks. 

The  river  Cobra  is  about  four  Englijh 
miles  weft  of  the  Dutch  fort  of  St.  Antony 
ox  Axim.  The  Portuguefes  gave  it  this  name 
of  Cobra ,  that  is,,  a  fnake,  from  the  many 
windings  of  its  courfe  up  the  inland  for 
about  twenty- four  leagues,  thro’  the  coun¬ 
try  of  Iguira.  It  is  very  wide  at  the  mouth, 
but  fo  (hallow,  that  boats  can  fcarce  pafs 
up ;  however,  a  little  farther  in,  it  grows 
deeper  and  narrower,  and  fo  continues  for 
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many  leagues-,  theiltmoft  extent  of  its  courfe 
up  the  country  being  unknown.  Thofe  who 
have  gone  three  days  up  it,  affirm  it  to  be 
as  pleafant  as  any  part  of  the  coaft  of 
Guinea ,  not  excepting  Seftro ,  nor  l  Vi  da  or 
Fida  borh  the  banks  being  adorn’d  with 
fine  lofty  trees,  affording  a  moft  agreeable 
(hade.  Nor  is  it  Id's  pleafant  to  obferve  the 
beautiful  birds  of  various  colours,  and  the 
monkeys  (porting  on  the  green  boughs,  all 
the  way  along  and  to  render  the  voyage 
ftiil  more  delightful  to  travellers,  when 
they  have  fail’d  about  a  league  and  a  half  up, 
they  are  entertain’d  with  the  profpe<5t  of  the 
fine  populous  village  of  Ancober ,  ftretching 
out  about  an  Englijh  mile  along  its  weftern 
fhore.  Higher  up  are  the  falls  and  rocks 
abover mention’d,  where  the  Blacks  diving 
bring  up  much  gold.  About  that  place  are 
feveral  fine  villages,  compos’d  of  three  fe- 
veral  nations.  The  firft  of  them  on  the 
weft  fide  of  the  river  is  Ancober  the  next 
to  it  /Ibocroe  -,  and  the  third  Iguira.  An¬ 
cober  is  govern’d  by  its  king,  but  the  other 
two  are  commonwealths. 

Formerly  the  Dutch  drove  a  very  confide- 
rable  trade  there,  and  had  a  fort  in  the  country 
of  Iguira  ;  for  befides  the  gold  carry’d  thi¬ 
ther  from  all  other  parts,  the  country  itfelf 
has  fome  mines. 


Kingdom  of Axim,  and  Dutch  port  there. 


FROM  the  river  Cobra  to  the  Dutch 
fort  at  Axim ,  the  coaft  runs  S.  E.  all 
over  wooded.  This  kingdom  of  Axim, 
or  Atzyn ,  or  Achcn,  extends  about  feven  jts  boUn_ 
leagues  in  length,  from  the  river  of  Ancober  daries. 
to  the  village  of  Boefua ,  near  Boutry ,  or 
Boetroe ',  handing  in  the  middle  of  the  fa¬ 
mous  cape  Fres-Pontas ,  which  runs  out  to 
the  lea  before  it.  This  kingdom  borders 
weftward  on  that  of  Sokoo ,  northward  on 
that  of  Iguira ,  and  eaftward  on  the  Anceie 
country  the  ocean  being  on  the  fouth,  and 
the  coaft  in  many  places  full  of  rocks  and 
cliffs,  great  and  fmall,  next  the  fea. 

The  country  has  very  many  large  and  Villages, 
beautiful  villages,  all  of  them  extraordi¬ 
nary  populous,  fome  feated  on  the  fhore, 
and  others  farther  up  the  inland.  The  moft 
confiderable  of  the  former  lie  about  the 
Dutch  fort,  and  at  Pocquefce ,  near  the  hill 
Mamfro ,  or  cape  Fres-Pontas.  The  land  is 
well  cultivated. 

The  inhabitants  are  generally  very  rich,  Rjcll  na. 
driving  a  great  trade  with  the  Europeans tives. 
for  gold,  moft  of  which  they  fell  to  the  Eng¬ 
lijh  and  Zealand  interlopers,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  fevere  penalties  above-mention’d;  fo 
that  the  Dutch  company  has  not  above  the 
hundredth  part  of  the  gold  that  coaft  af¬ 
fords.  The  great  plenty  of  gold  brought 
down  hither  Irom  the  wealthy  country  of 
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Affine,  befides  what  the  mines  of  Iguira 
produce,  makes  a  flourifhing  commerce  ; 
and  therefore  Axim  was  by  European  traders 
look’d  upon  as  the  bed  place  for  gold,  and 
confequently  much  reforted  to ;  but  de 
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Amorites ,  leaving  a  guard  with  their  families  Barbot; 
in  lome  place  of  flrength.  • 

The  Poriuguefes  built  this  fort;  where  it 
now  Hands,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  St. 

Antony ,  which  it  ftill  retains.  In  the  days 


cli„>d  very  much  in  the  year  ,68,.  by  rea-  of  ki^g  SZA  TPomfai,  ttefe  neoX 
fo„  of  the  long  wars  that  had  then  been  had  erefted  another,  on  alittie  head  onThe 

Sed  t a~ Z'J  t  which  they  were  forced 


peopled  the  country*  and  accordingly  ru 
in’d  the  trade ;  infomuch  that  it  could  fcarce 
be  redoi’d  in  ten  years  to  its  former  con¬ 
dition,  as  the  fifeal  of  Axim  declar’d  to 


me. 


The  village  or  town  of  Achombene  lies 


to  demolifh,  becaule  of  the  frequent  attacks 
the  natives  made  upon  it,  and  then  built 
this  in  a  place  of  more  defence  and  natural 
drength. 

The  Dutch  took  this  fort  from  the  Por¬ 
tuguefes  by  force  of  arms,  on  the  ninth  of 


oTttaDa/T  f1  r  h^-  UndCr  tH(j  K°?m,aftd  January  i642  ;  and  in  [he  enfuing  Treaty 
of  the  Du.ch  fort,  haying  a  wood  behind  it,  of  peace  between  Portugal  and  Holland  it 

which  comes  down  with  a  defeent ;  and  be-  was  yielded  up  to  the  Dutch  Wed  India 
fore  the  village  a  fine  fpacious  drand,  of  company,  whTh  pokes' k «  pX 
hard  fand,  and  a  great  number  of  coco  and'  The  fort,  we  faid  before,  is  not  oreat,  but 


other  trees  planted  at  equal  didances  among 
the  houles,  along  the  village,  which  make 
the  profpedl  very  pleafant. 

The  little  fhallow  river  Axim  runs  through 
the  village,  coming  down  from  the  country 
oi  Iguira,  and  fupplying  it  with  frefh  water. 
This  river  is  fcarce  difcernible  at  the  mouth, 
nothing  appearing  but  a  little  gentle  over¬ 
flowing  of  its  water  over  the  drand,  which 
falls  into  the  ocean  near  the  fort. 

The  ftrand  is  all  as  it  were  fenced  in 
with  abundance  of  greater  and  fmaller  rocks, 
lome  (landing  out  in  the  fea,  and  others 
nearer  the  fhore  •,  which  renders  the  accefs 
to  it  hazardous  and  difficult,  the  fea  break¬ 
ing  furioufly  on  the  faid  rocks,  when  it 
blows  hard. 

Fort  St.  Antony  is  feated  on  a  large  high 
rock,  running  out  from  the  fhore  to  the 
iea,  in  the  nature  of  a  narrow  peninfula, 
with  a  high  round  rocky  head,  on  which 
the  fort  (lands ;  fo  incompafs’d  on  every 
fide  with  lefier  rocks  and  clifts,  that  the 
only  accefs  to  it  is  on  the  land  fide,  where 
it  is  well  fortified  with  bread- works,  a 
draw-bridge,  and  a  battery  of  good  large 
guns  to  cover  the  whole. 

The  rock  on  which  the  fort  is  built  being 
of  a  fmall  compafs,  the  whole  work  is  fo  ; 
and  therefore  from  fome  didance  out  at  fea, 
it  looks  like  a  large  lofty  white  houfe. 
This  fort,  with  the  village  Achombene ,  and 
the  land  behind  it,  and  the  feveral  high  and 
low  rocks,  which  cover  the  drand,  all  to¬ 
gether  yield  a  pleafant  profpedl,  full  of  va¬ 
riety,  from  about  two  Englijh  miles  at  fea 
didance. 

_  The  natives  ufually  depofit  their  goods, 
wives  and  children,  on  fome  of  thefe  rocks, 
or  in  retir’d  woods,  when  they  are  to  take 
the  field  againd  their  enerhies,  that  they 
may  be  fecure,  in  cafe  they  lofe  the  day. 
The  fame  is  done  by  feveral  Indian  nations 
in  America ,  and  fo  it  was  formerly  by  the 
N°  190.  Vol.  V. 


being 


triangular,  and 


handfomely  built* 

drong  by  nature.  It  has  two  batteries  on 
the  land  fide,  and  one  to  the  fea,  with  pro¬ 
per  out-works,  which,  as  well  as  the  walls 
are  of  black  done  of  the  country*  low  to 
the  fea,  becaufe  the  rock  is  there  high  and 
deep,  and  much  higher  towards  the  land. 

There  were  twenty-two  iron  guns  on  the  bat¬ 
teries,  when  I  was  there,  befides  fome  pat* 
tareroes.  The  gate  of  the  fort  is  low,  and 
well  fecur’d  by  a  ditch  eight  feet  deep,  cut 
in  the  rock,  and  over  it  a  draw-bridge,  de* 
fended  by  two  pattareroes,  befides  a  fpur 
that  can  contain  twenty  men,  and  feveral 
deps  cut  in  the  rock,  like  dairs,  to  get  up 
to  the  fort  through  the  fpur. 

The  chief  factor’s  houfe  is  neatly  built  ofFaflor,. 
bricK,  and  high,  being  triangular,  with  houfe, 
°nly  three  fronts ■;  before  one  of  which,  on 
the  wed  fide,  is  a  very  fmall  fpot  of  ground, 
planted  with  a  few  orange-trees. 

This  place  is  generally  garrifon’d  with 
twenty-five  White  men,  and  as  many  Blacks, 
under  a  fergeant  in  the  company’s  pay; 
and,  if  well  dor’d  with  provifions,  may  hold 
out  againd  an  army  of  the  natives.  One 
inconveniency  here,  as  well  as  at  all  the  other 
foi  ts  on  this  coad  is,  that  the  violent  rains 
of  the  winter  feafon,  caufe  the  walls  to 
moulder  away  in  feveral  places,  and  it  re* 
quiies  a  continual  charge  to  repair  and  keep 
them  in  good  order;  for  which  reafon  the 
Dutch  have  a  lime-kiln  near  the  village* 
to  make  lime  of  oyder-diells,  whereof  there 
is  great  plenty  at  Axim,  fo  as  not  only  to 
ferve  the  fort,  but  to  fupply  other  places 
along  the  coad,  and  even  Mina. 

‘ The  Natives 

F  Achombene  are  mod  of  them  fifher-  Large 
V-/  men,  and  make  large  canoos  of  a  con-  canoos, 
fiderable  burden,  to  fell  to  foreigners,  for 
their  ufe  upon  the  Gold  Coatt,  and  at  Fida 
and  Ardra ,  to  pafs  over  the  bars,  and 
Os  carry 
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carry  their  goods  and  provifions  along  the 
coaft. 

The  country  produces  abundance  or 
rice,  water-melons,  ananas,  cocos,  bananas, 
oranges,  fvvcet  and  four  lemons,  and  other 
fruit  and  filleting*,  but  no  great  quantity 
of  maiz,  nor  fo  lweet  as  is  generally  in  o- 
ther  parts  ot  the  Gold  Coafl)  becaule  or  too 
much  wet  ;  the  land  being  continually 
more  moiften’d  with  rain,  than  any  other 
place  about  it :  infomuch  that  the  Blacks 
will  tell  you  the  wet  weather  lafts  eleven 
months  and  twenty-nine  days  in  a  year, 
there  being  fcarce  a  day  of  fair  dry  weather, 
and  therefore  only  rice  and  trees  grow  to 
perfection,  other  things  being  commonly 
fpoil’d  by  too  much  moifture. 

Here  is  alfo  plenty  of  fheep,  cows,  goats, 
fpc.  and  abundance  of  wild  and  tame 
pigeons,  and  other  fowl  of  feveral  forts. 
The  palm-wine  is  alfo  very  common  and 
excellent ;  and  the  apes  fine  and  game- 
fome. 

To  conclude,  this  place,  in  my  opinion, 
is  the  moft  tempting  of  any  on  all  the  coaft 
of  Guinea ,  taking  one  thing  with  another. 
You  have  there  a  perpetual  greennefs,  which 
affords  a  comfortable  fhade  againft  the 
fcorching  heat  of  the  fun,  under  the  lofty 
palm  and  other  trees  planted  about  the  vil¬ 
lage,  with  a  fweet  harmony  of  many  birds 
of  feveral  forts  perching  on  them.  1  he 
walk  on  the  low  flat  ftrand  along  the  fea- 
lide,  is  no  lefs  pleafant  at  certain  hours  of 
the  day  *,  and  from  the  platform  of  the  fort 
is  a  moll  delightful  profpeCt  of  the  ocean, 
and  the  many  rocks  and  fmall  iflands  about 
it;  which  afford  but  one  fafe  paffage  for 
boats  and  canoos  to  come  to  the  ltrand. 
Notwithftanding  all  thefe  advantages,  it  is 
not  fo  healthy  as  other  places  on  the  coaft, 
becaufe  of  the  dampnefs  of  the  air,  efpe- 
cially  in  the  winter  feafon. 

Power  of  the  Dutch. 

THE  Butch  Opper-Koopman ,  or  chief 
faCtor,  has  an  abfolute  authority  over 
the  whole  country  of  Axim ;  the  natives  be¬ 
ing  fo  intirely  reduc’d  under  fubjefition  by 
thofe  people,  that  they  dare  not  refufe  him 
any  thing,  but  are  oblig’d  to  ferve  him  to 
the  utmoft ;  nor  will  they  prefume  to  de¬ 
cide  any  controverfy  of  moment  without  his 
knowledge  and  approbation  *,  he  being  as  a 
chief  judge  or  juftice,  to  punifh  even  the 
greateft  of  the  Blacks.  All  fines  impos’d 
are  paid  into  the  faid  factor’s  hands,  who 
diftributes  them  to  the  injur’d  perfons,  fir  ft 
deducing  his  own  fees,  which  are  very 
large.  For  example,  if  a  Black  be  fined  a 
hundred  crowns  for  any  crime,  the  factor’s 
fees  amount  to  two  thirds,  and  the  aflembly  of 
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Cahoceiros  has  the  other  third  ;  but  in  cafes  of 
murder  or  robbery,  or  compelling  them  to* 
pay  their  debts,  three  fourths  of  the  whole 
are  the  plaintiff’s,  and  the  other  fourth  is  for 
the  faCtor  and  the  Cabccciros ;  the  former  ta¬ 
king  two  thirds  thereof,  and  the  latter  one. 

So  great  is  the  authority  of  this  faClor  at 
Axim,  and  throughout  the  country  of  An¬ 
other,  that  the  Blacks  dare  not  fir  el  ter  a 
criminal,  but  muft  deliver  him  up  to  be 
punifh’d  by  him  according  to  bis  offence, 
which  renders  that  poft  very  beneficial; 
and  therefore  it  is  reckon’d  the  next  to  the 
general  at  Mina:  for  when  the  general’s 
place  is  vacant,  the  chief  faCtor  at  Axim  v 
iucceeds  in  that  employment. 

The  fifhermen  pay  the  Butch  faCtor  the 
eighth  part  of  all  the  fifh  they  take,  which 
is  pretty  confiderable,  there  being  many  of 
them  at  Axim,  as  has  been  faid. 

Three  leagues  eaft  of  the  Butch  fort  of 
St.  Antony  is  the  hill  Maufro,  and  near  it 
the  village  Pocquefoe,  pretty  large  and  po¬ 
pulous,  one  Jan  or  John  being  captain  of 
it.  The  hill  is  very  proper  to  build  a  fort 
on,  being  clofe  to  the  firft  point  of  cape  Caps 

Pres-Ponlas.  pJmas 

This  cape  had  the  name  given  it  by  the 
Portuguefes ,  from  its  three  points,  or  heads, 
like  three  little  hills,  at  a  fmall  diftance 
from  each  other.  It  runs  out  fouthward  to 
four  degr.  fifteen  min.  north  latitude,  and 
the  diftances  between  the  three  heads  form 
two  bays;  on  the  fhore  whereof  are  three 
villages,  Acer,  Accuon ,  and  Infiama ,  or  as 
the  Englijh  call  it  Bikisko. 

Acoba  or  Acora,  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  rj'liree  vil- 
firft  bay,  from  the  weft  eaftward.  Accuon ,  lnges‘ 
another  village,  lies  on  the  afeent  of  the 
middle  head  of  the  cape,  on  the  north-eaft 
fide  of  it ;  and  Bikisko  is  in  a  little  gulph 
form’d  by  the  land,  between  the  head  or 
point  and  Accuon. 

It  is  much  eafier  to  come  up  with  boats 
to  the  two  firft  villages,  than  to  this  laft, 
at  the  new  and  full  moon,  becaufe  of  a 
ridge  of  rocks  and  fhoals  at  the  mouth  of 
the  gulph.  At  my  laft  voyage  I  had  a 
boat  overfet  there,  and  two  of  the  men 
drowned;  and  another  time  was  like  to  un¬ 
dergo  the  fame  fate  myfelf.  But  at  the 
firft  and  laft  quarters  of  the  moon,  the  bar 
is  very  fafe  for  any  boats  that  will  wood 
and  water  afhore ;  there  being  other  neccf- 
faries  alfo,  as  maiz,  or  Indian  wheat,  and 
poultry,  whereof  there  is  fufficient  plenty, 
at  certain  times,  efpecially  towards  the  end 
of  the  winter  feafon.  The  water  is  ufually 
taken  there  from  a  large  pond,  juft  by  the 
ftrand  ;  but  fometimes  the  fea  happens  to 
overflow  it,  and  then  frefh  water  muft  be 
fetch’d  a  good  half  mile  up  the  land.  The 
wood  alfo  is  fometimes  cut  juft  by  the  fhore, 

and 
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and  at  other  times  an  Englijh  mile  from  it, 
up,  the  country,  behind  the  village,  as  the 
Caboceiro  thinks  fit ;  who  muff  be  paid  be¬ 
fore-hand,  for  the  liberty  of  wooding  and 
watering. 

The  trade  is  here  but  indifferent,  as  well 
as  at  the  two  above-mention’d  villages,  the 
Blacks  of  Infiama ,  and  the  adjacent  parts, 
being  almoft  intractable,  of  a  turbulent,  vio¬ 
lent,  knavifh  temper,  and  great  adulteraters 
of  gold. 
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Some  reckon  the  aforefaid  villages  to  be-BARKo-r. 
long  to  the  petry  king  of  Warjhas  or  Little 
Inkajjan ,  that  country  thus  interfering  be¬ 
twixt  the  kingdom  of  Axim  and  that  of  Anta ; 
butwhether  it  be  fo  or  not  matters  not  much. 

The  whole  country  about  cape  Lres-Pontas 
is  hilly  and  wooded  ;  one  fort  of  which  wood 
is  yellow,  whereof  very  fine  chairs,  beds, 
tables,  and  other  houfhold  goods  are  made. 

There  are  many  of  this  fort  of  trees  at  Acoda, 
efpecially  behind  the  Brandenburghers  fort. 
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Eke  kingdom  of  Anta,  and  commonwealth  of  Adorn,  defended. 


Anta  kingdom. 

Extent  'THE  kingdom  of  Anta,  or  Hante,  as 
andboun-  A  the  Blacks  call  it,  begins,  according  to 
daries.  the  common  acceptation,  at  the  village  Boe- 
fira ,  between  Infiama  and  the  cape  or  head  of 
Boetroe ,  and  extends  eaftward  to Sama,  where 
it  borders  on  that  of  Jabs,  which  is  its  eaftern 
boundary.  On  the  north  it  has  Adorn ,  on 
the  north-northweft  Mompa ,  on  the  north- 
weft  Iguira ,  on  the  weft  Inkajjan  and  Axim, 
and  on  the  fouth  and  fouth-eaft  the  ocean. 
It  is  about  ten  leagues  from  eaft  to  weft,  and 
full  of  hills,  cover’d  with  very  fine  large 
trees.  The  valleys  between  the  hills  are  fpa- 
cious,  the  foil  proper  for  producing  of  all 
forts  of  fruit  and  plants,  as  being  well  wa¬ 
ter’d  •,  and  produces  abundance  of  extraor¬ 
dinary  good  rice,  fweet  red  maiz  or  Indian 
corn,  which  is  the  beft  fort,  potatoes,  yams, 
and  fugar-canes,  larger  and  in  greater  plenty 
than  in  any  other  place  along  the  coaft,  efpe¬ 
cially  about  the  river  Boetrou  ;  where,  if  the 
land  were  laid  out  and  improv’d,  as  in  A- 
meric  a,  it  would  richly  anfwer  the  coft  and 
trouble  of  plantations  and  fugar-works. 

Produtt  ^  a^°  a®-)rc^s  t^ie  verY  Heft  fort  of  palm- 
r  u  ‘  wine  and  oil,  in  great  quantities alfo  coco¬ 
nuts,  ananas,  oranges,  frnall  lemons,  &c. 
and  all  forts  of  tame,  as  well  as  wild  beads, 
elephants,  tygers,  wild  cats,  deer,  ferpents, 
fome  of  them  above  twenty  feet  long,  and 
others  fmaller. 

Pleafant  The  whole  country  abounds  in  villages 
country,  well  peopled-,  the  air  is  the  wholefomeft  on 
the  coaft,  the  country  being  open,  and  not 
fo  woody  as  in  other  parts.  It  is  water’d  by 
a  frefh  water,  which  runs  by  the  Dutch  fort 
at  Boetroe ,  from  the  inward  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  adorn’d  with  curious  tall  trees  on  both 
fides,  affording  a  pleafant  fhade,  almoft  a- 
crofs  it.  The  mangroves  which  grow  a- 
long  the  banks,  under  the  lofty  trees,  are 
loaded  with  oyfters,  growing  to  the  boughs. 
It  is  navigable  about:  four  leagues  up  from 
the  fea,  but  is  impaftable  any  higher,  by 


reafon  of  the  vaft  water-falls,  tumbling 
down  from  the  rocks.  It'jwarms  with  an 
incredible  number  of  crocodiles,  which  feed 
on  the  fifh  the  river  abounds  in.  There  is 
no  conceiving  what  a  prodigious  number  of 
monkeys,  of  feveral  forts,  there  is  all  about 
this  country.  I  carried  fome  to  Paris ,  which 
were  look’d  upon  as  the  fineft  and  moft 
gamefome  of  any  ever  brought  thither. 

The  principal  villages  of  Anta,  along  the  Villages* 
fea-coaft  are  Boetroe  or  Boutry ,  Poyera  or 
Petri-Grande ,  Pando ,  Lac  or  ary,  the  largeft 
of  all,  Sacunde ,  Anta  and  Sama ,  all  trading 
places. 

Boetroe  is  feated  on  a  little  river,  at  the  Boetroe 
foot  of  a  high  hill,  on  which  the  Dutch  have  village, 
a  frnall  irregular  fort,  being  an  oblong,  and 
divided  into  two  parts,  defended  by  two  very 
indifferent  batteries,  mounted  with  eight 
frnall  guns.  This  fort  was  ereifled  by  one 
Carolof ,  in  the  lervice  of  the  Dutch,  with 
the  ednfent  of  the  king  of  Anta,  to  whom 
it  pays  a  yearly  tribute  in  gold,  and  was 
call’d  Badenjlein  or  Batenftein.  ft  com¬ 
mands  the  village  of  Boetroe.  This  village 
is  thinly  peopled,  and  its  trade  very  in- 
confiderable,  and  would  ft  ill  be  lefs,  were 
it  not  for  the  inland  Blacks ,  who  now  and 
then  refort  thither  from  Adorn  and  other 
parts,  bringing  very  good  gold.  In  1682, 
when  I  was  there,  the  trade  was  very  dull, 
becaufe  of  the  precedent  war  betwixt 
Adorn  Anta,  which  ended  in  1681,  but 
had  fo  difpeopled  the  towns  and  villages  of 
Anta,  that  feveral  had  not  ten  families  left 
in  them ;  but  at  my  arrival,  the  commerce 
began  a  little  to  revive,  by  the  coming  down 
of  the  Adorn  Blacks.  The  king  of  Anta  re- 
fides  about  four  leagues  from  the  fort,  up  the 
inland,  and  is  often  at  variance  with  the  a- 
forefaid  Blacks  of  Ad'om,  their  territories  ly¬ 
ing  in  fuch  manner,  that  they  extend  be¬ 
tween  the  rivers  Sama  or  Chama  and  Cobra, 
diftant  near  twenty  leagues  from  each  other* 
along  the  coaft,  and  feem  to  go  up  the  river 
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Sama  in  a  tine,  and  then  to  turn  with  a  nar¬ 
row  flip  away  to  Cobra.  The  Dutch  reckon 
the  air  of  Boetroe  the  wholforneft  of  all  the 
Gold  coaft,  in  the  winter  feafon. 


Adorn  Commonwealth 

IS  govern’d  by  feveral  of  the  prime  men, 
as  a  republick,  and  might  raife  a  power¬ 
ful  army,  were  the  governors  unanimous. 
This  commonwealth  of  Adorn  is  a  plague  to 
all  its  neighbours,  efpecially  to  the  Antefians 
and  Ancoberians ,  being  no  better  than  a  con¬ 
gregation  of  thieves  and  villains,  outrageous, 
reftlefs,  cruel,  and  bloody  in  their  wars  ; 
taking  a  delight  to  fuck  the  blood  out  of  the 
wounds  of  their  enemies,  foripiteand  hatred. 

Poyera  or  Petry -Grande  and  Pandos  or 
Pampenay ,  two  villages  between  Boetroe  and 
F acorary, are  ver^'  indifferent  places  for  trade, 
being  inhabited1  by  none  but  hufbandmen 
and  fifhermen.  The  country  about  pro¬ 
duces  abundance  of  maiz  or  Indian  wheat  ; 
and  thefe  two  places  are  known  from  fea  by 
a  vaft  rock  near  the  flhore,  which  the  Blacks 
worfhip  as  a  deity,  as  they  do  the  other 
rock  lying  before  F icorary  ;  whereof  I  fhall 
fay  more  hereafter,  on  account  of  the  fuper- 
ftition  of  the  Blacks. 


Tacorary,  principal  town. 

Acorary ,  the  principal  town  on  the  coaft 
**  of  Anta,  Hands  on  the  top  of  a  hill, 
which  buts  at  S.  E.  into  the  fea,  with  fe¬ 
veral  rocks  about  it,  fome  of  them  above, 
and  others  under  water  •,  running  out  near 
two  Englijh  miles  to  fea,  as  appears  by  the 
breaking  of  the  waves  upon  them.  The  town 
is  eafily  feen  from  fea,  when  you  are  pafs’d 
the  laid  rocks.  The  land  behind  the  town, 
is  no  lefs  agreeable  than  that  about  Boutry , 
but  rather  exceeds  it  •,  the  vales  being  ex¬ 
tremely  fertile  and  delightful,  as  are  the 
plains,  fome  of  them  very  fpacious,  and 
adorn’d  with  lofty  trees  and  pleafant  woods. 
Between  the  rows  of  trees,  the  paths  are 
cover’d  with  white  fand,  on  which  are  im¬ 
printed  the  footfteps  of  various  wild  beafts, 
as  elephants,  tygers,  deer,  (Ac.  as  alfo  of 
tame  cattle. 

Th t  Dutch  had  formerly  a  fmall  fort  here, 
built  on  a  hill,  'at  fome  diftance  from  the 
town,  call’d  Fort  IVitJen ,  which  the  Englijh 
took  from  them  by  florm  in  the  year  1664, 
Under  commodore  Holmes.  The  Dutch  re¬ 
took  it  the  next  year  under  admiral  Ruyter , 
who  caus’d  it  to  be  blown  up,  as  a  place  of 
fmall  confequence,  having  only  feven  or 
eight  fmall  guns,  and  of  great  expence  to 
maintain  j  fo  he  put  to  the  fword  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  town,  and  burnt  it.  The  ru¬ 
ins  of  the  fort  are  ftill  to  be  feen,  the  Eng- 
lijh,  Dutch,  Danes ,  Swedes  and  Brandenbur- 
gers,  having  all  poffefs’d  it  fucceflively.  The 
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Dutch  have  a  houfe  there  at  prefent,  but  are 
often  oblig’d  to  forfake  it,  being  frequently 
afiaulted  and  beat  off’ by  the  Blacks,  who  flill 
remember  the  former  Dutch  expedition,  and 
the  cruelties  then  exercis’d  on  the  natives. 

There  are  French  authors  who  pretend 
this  fort  was  ftrft  eredfed  by  fome  of  their 
nation ;  but  I  could  not  be  convinced  of  it 
upon  examination. 

The  Facorarians  have  a  peculiar  art  at  ma-  Laige 
king  the  fineft  and  largeft  canoos  of  all 'the  canoos. 
coatt  of  Guinea ,  of  the  Angle  trunk  of  a  tree  •, 
being  thirty  feet  long,  and  feven  or  eight  in 
breadth,  which  will  carry  above  ten  tun  of 
goods,  with  eighteen  or  twenty  Blacks  to 
paddle  them.  • 

The  fhips  bound  for  IVida  and  Ardra , 
commonly  furnifh  themielves  here  with  l’uch 
canoos,  as  well  as  at  Axim ,  and  give  rhe  va¬ 
lue  of  forty  or  fifty  pounds  fterling  in  goods, 
for  one  of  the  largeff  canoos. 

1  he  inhabitants  of  Facorary  being  a  crafty  jnj. . 
treacherous  people,  they  have  but  little  trade  •,  tants>  ' 
tho’  fhips  can  ride  fafe  in  the  bay,  into  which 
the  fmall  river  of  St.  George  empties  itfelf, 
about  a  league  to  theeaftward  of  the  town. 

1  he  coafl  affords  vaft  quantities  of  oy- 
fters,  the  fhells  ferving  to  make  lime  ;  and 
along  it  are  lome  large  rocks,  to  which  the 
Blacks  pay  their  devotions. 


Other  villages. 


THE  village  Sacunde  i«  feated  at  the  other  Sacunde. 

corner  of  the  bay,  being  as  rich  a  place 
in  gold,  and  as  healthy,  as  any  along.that 
coaft.  The  French  formerly  had  a  fettle- 
ment  there;  at  prefent  the  Englijh  and 
Dutch  have  each  of  them  a  ftrong  houfe. 

Anta  and  Boare  are  two  fmall  villages  be-  Anta  ar(J 
tween  Sacunde  and  Sama ,  not  confiderable  Boare. 
for  any  gold  trade,  unlefs  by  accident.  The 
country  behind  them  is  very  hilly  and  woody. 

Anta  is  only  famous  for  the  great  quantity  of 
excellent  palm-wine  it  produces,  for  which 
the  Blacks  refort  thither  from  fifteen  or 
twenty  leagues  about,  and  carry  it  to  fell  all 
along  the  Gold  coaft.  The  land  about  Anta 
is  very  fertile,  producing  abundance  of  all 
forts  of  herbs,  roots  and  fruit,  and  ftor’d 
with  goats  and  poultry.  The  ftones  here  are 
of  a  dark  ruddy  colour.  Several  of  the  na¬ 
tives  of  Anta  are  afflided  with  ravenous  ap¬ 
petites,  thought  to  proceed  from  their  di  ink¬ 
ing  a  fort  of  palm-wine  call’d  Crifia. 

The  gold  is  brought  hither  from  Iguira 
and  Mompa,  when  the  people  of  Adorn  grant 
free  paflage  through  their  country  ;  fo  that 
fometimes  there  is  an  indifferent  good  trade 
at  Anta,  and  fometimes  not,  according  to 
the  humour  of  the  people  of  Adorn  towards 
the  adjacent  nations,  being  poflefs’d  of  the 
pafles  the  inland  merchants  muft  come 
through  to  trade  on  the  coaft;  by  which 

means 
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means  the  people  of  Adorn  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  enriching  themfelves;  befides  that 
they  have  leveral  gold  mines  within  their 
own  territories.  Their  wealth  and  numbers 
have  fo  puffed  them  up,  that  thofe  who  are 
to  deal  with  them,  ought  to  behave  them- 
felves  with  fingular  difcretion. 

Sama.  Sama  is  on  a  hill,  watered  by  the  little  ri¬ 
ver  of  St.  George ,  running  at  the  foot  of  the 
faid  hill,  and  thence  to  the  fea.  There  are 
about  two  hundred  houfes  or  cabbins,  fo  fea- 
ted,  as  to  form  three  fmall  villages  together; 
one  of  which  is  juft  under  the  Dutch  fort  of 
St.  Sebajlian ,  fo  named  by  the  Portuguefes , 
who  built  it,  and  from  whom  it  was  taken 
by  the  Dutch.  The  place  is  populous,  but 
the  inhabitants  the  pooreft  on  that  coaft. 

Ducdi  The  fort  is  about  the  fame  compafs  as  that 
at  Boutry ,  but  fomewhat  longer,  having 
four  fmall  batteries  and  eight  guns.  In  the 
wars  between  England  and  Holland ,  it  was 
almoft  laid  level  with  the  ground,  being 
only  inclofed  with  palifadoes,  which  moved 
the  Englifh  to  attack  it,  in  ccnjunftion  with 
the  Blacks  of  Jabs ,  but  were  repulfed;  and 
then  the  Dutch  finifhed  it. 

This  fmall  fort  looks  indifferent  well  from 
the  fea,  but  cannot  be  feen  till  you  are  to  the 
fouthward  of  it,  and  then  fhows  like  a  white 
houfe.  The  lodgings  in  it  are  pretty  con¬ 
venient,  and  it  is  well  feated  for  the  trade 
with  Adorn  and  Wajhas',  which  nations  come 
clown  hither  to  purchafe  European  goods  for 
gold,  and  tranfport  them  to  very  remote  in¬ 
land  countries,  who  they  fiy  fell  them  again 
to  others  beyond  them,  fuppofed  to  befome 
MooriJlj  inhabitants  along  the  river  Niger ,  by 
the  account  the  Blacks  give  of  them,  and  of 
their  fortreffes. 

The  Dutch  have  almoft  the  fame  autho¬ 
rity  over  die  Blacks  of  Sama ,  as  over  thofe  of 
Axim  •,  but  they  pay  a  yearly  duty  to  the 
king  of  Gavi,  for  the  fort,  that  being  a  con¬ 
venient  place  for  their  fhips  to  water,  wood, 
and  fupply  themfelves  with  other  neceffaries. 
The  right  road  to  anchor  before  this  place  is 
in  nine  fathom  water,  ouzy  ground  about  a 
league  from  the  fhore,  having  the  fort  at 
north-weft  and  by  weft. 

The  river  St.  Juan  at  Sama  takes  its  courfe 
from  the  fort,  paffing  by  the  countries  of 
Jabs ,  Adorn  and  Juffer-,  and,  as  the  natives 
report,  reaches  four  hundred  leagues  up  the 
country,  being  not  altogether  fo  large  as  Rio 
Cobra ,  but  wide  enough,  and  navigable 
fome  way  up,  by  which  the  Dutch  receive  a 
confiderable  advantage*,  for  befides  the  frefh 
water,  it  furnifhes  the  fort  with  fuel  and 
wood,  as  well  as  the  fhips.  And  v/ere  it  not 
for  thele  advantages,  they  would  not  keep  it, 
the  trade  beingfo  inconfiderable,  and  the  keep¬ 
ing  of  it  fo  very  expenfive.  Befides  that,  they 
are  continually  plagued  with  a  villainous  fort 
ci'  Blacks,  amongft  whom  thofe  of  Adorn  are 
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none  of  the  beft,  whofe  country  ftretches  it-  Barbot; 
felf  in  a  ftreight  line  along  this  river,  and 
contains  feveral  iflands  in  the  rnidft  of  ir, 
adorned  with  fine  towns  and  villages*,  and 
thence  ftretches  fixteen  leagues  weftward  to 
the  river  Ancober.  So  that  this  land  of  Adorn 
muft  be  very  large. 

The  Dutch  formerly  undertook  to  travel 
by  water,  towards  the  head  of  this  river,  up¬ 
on  the  unanimous  report  of  the  inhabitants, 
that  it  came  down  thro’  countries  that  were 
very  rich  in  gold.  To  that  purpofe  they  fent 
fix  men  in  a  (loop,  well  armed  and  provided ; 
who  thirteen  days  after  their  departure  from 
the  fort,  returned  back*,  having  for  twelve 
days  together  rowed  againft  a  violent  rapid 
ftream,  finding  the  river  choaked  with  abun¬ 
dance  of  rocks  and  fhoals  juft  under  water, 
and  mighty  water-falls. 

I  have  already  faid  that  the  river  is  wide 
and  practicable  for  boats  and  Hoops  at  the 
mouth,  and  fome  leagues  upwards;  but  I 
muft  warn  the  failors  againft  the  rock  called 
the  Sugar-Loaf,  near  its  mouth,  elfe  they  may 
fplit  on  ir,  as  has  feveral  times  happened; 
and  fome  have  been  loft,  efpecially  if  the 
fea  happened  to  turn,  as  was  rough. 

I  muft  alfo  warn  them  of  the  fhoals  and 
rocks  that  lie  out  half  a  league  to  fea,  on  the 
coaft  between  Sama  and  Boarei  to  the  weft- 
ward.  The  Blacks  call  this  river  Bojfum-Pra , 
and  adore  it  as  a  god,  as  the  word  BoJJunt 
fignifies. 

The  Blacks  of  the  little  territory  of  L abeu, 
eaft  of  this  .place,  fomewhat  up  the  country, 
bring  down  to  Sama,  their  corn,  fruit, 
plants,  chickens,  (Ac. 

Jabs  Country. 

npHE  country  of  the  Jabs,  or  Tabbah as 
JL  the  Englijh  call  it,  commences  a  little  to 
the  eaft  of  fort  St.  Sebajlian ,  and  runs  a  few 
leagues  up  the  inland,  and  along  the  fea- fhore 
to  that  of  Commany  or  Commendo ;  being  but 
a  fmall  diftriCt,  not  very  potent,  tho5  the  firft 
kingdom  you  meet’ with  in  coming  from  the 
higher  country. 

The  king  of  Jabs  is  as  poor  as  his  fubjeCts, 
tho’  his  little  kingdom  makes  a  confiderable 
advantage  of  planting  and  felling  maiz  every 
year*,  fo  that  they  might  loon  grow  rich, 
did  not  their  powerful  neighbours  conti¬ 
nually  fleece  and  keep  them  under*,  which 
they  are  not  able  to  prevent.  The  Adome - 
fans  value  the  king  of  Jabs  fo  little,  that 
they  fay,  one  of  their  chief  governors  (whom! 
they  account  very 'potent)  can  carry  the  king 
of  Jabs  upon  his  horns. 

The  village  Abroby  is  the  only  notable  Abrcby 
place  that  occurs  on  the  fea-coaft,  of  this  vllIa£e* 
little  country  of  Jabs,  being  feated  in  a  bay, 
which  terminates  at  the  cape  Aldea  de  Lorres. 

Aldea  in  Portuguefe  fignifies  a  Village. 
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Barbot.  This  village  is  divided  into  two  parts,  with 
V*Y'n*-!  very  large  plains  behind  it,  betwixt  the  town 
and  the  hilly  country ;  which  makes  the  coaft 
to  appear  like  double  land  at  a  di fiance  on 
the  fea.  The  country  about  produces  much 
maiz  and  poultry  ;  but  no  great  quantity  of 
gold  is  traded  for  here;  and  where  there  is,  ge¬ 
nerally  debafed  with  brafs,  copper  or  filver,as 
well  as  at  moft  of  the  before-deferibed  places. 

To  conclude  with  thefe  countries  oi  Adorn 
and  Ania\  the  foil  is  very  good  and  fruit¬ 
ful  in  corn  and  other  produdt;  which  it  af¬ 
fords  in  fuch  plenty,  that  befides  what  ferves 
their  ov/n  ufe,  they  always  expofe  great 
quantities  to  fale.  They  have  competent 
numbers  of  cattle,  both  tame  and  wild,  and 
the  rivers  are  abundantly  ftored  with  fifh; 
fo  that  nothing  is  wanting  for  the  fupport  of 
life,  and  to  make  it  eafy. 


Book  III 

The  inhabitants  of  the  maritime  towns 
make  a  confiderable  profit  of  the  fifhery, 
carrying  the  fifh  to  the  inland  countries  in 
exchange  of  other  things. 

Each  town  or  village  is  ruled  by  its  re- 
fpedlive  Braffo  or  juftice,  appointed  by  the 
kings  or  governors.  For  feveral  years  the 
countries  of  Axim  and  Ant  a  were  accounted 
one  and  the  fame  nation,  very  potent  and 
populous,  the  inhabitants  a  martial  people, 
and  the  country  divided  into  the  Upper  and 
Lower  An.ta -,  Axim  bJng  reckoned  the  for¬ 
mer,  and  Ant  a  now  described,  the  latter; 
which  very  much  annoyed  the  Dutch  with 
frequent  onfets;  but  through  their  continual 
wars  with  the  Adomejians ,  and  their  other 
neighbours,  they  are  fo  weakened,  that  no 
footfteps  of  their  priftine  glory  remain. 


CHAP.  IV. 


J Oefcription  of  the  kingdom  of  Commendo.  Obfervations  f  or  trade.  The  com¬ 
monwealth  of  Mina.  The  town  of  that  name.  D  iff  oft  ion,  employments ,  and 


behaviour  of  the  natives ,  &c. 

Commendo  Kingdom. 

Its  extent  'T'HE  kingdom  of  Great  Commendo  or 
and  boun-  JL  Commany  or  Aguaffo ,  borders  weftward 
daries.  on  the  lands  of  Jabs  and  Labeu-,  north  weft 
on  Adorn ;  north  on  Abramboe •,  eaft  on  Od- 
dena  or  Mina,  a  little  commonwealth  be¬ 
tween  Commendo  and  Fetu ,  and  fouth  on  the 
great  Ocean-,  extending  but  about  five 
leagues  on  the  coaft,  and  is  about  as  broad 
as  long.  In  the  middle  of  it,  on  the  ftrand, 
Commen-  is  Little  Commendo  or  Ekke-Lokki,  as  the 
do  town.  Blacks  call  i  t,  and  fome  Europeans,  Little  Corn- 
many,  the  cape  Aldea  de  Lorres  being  on  the 
weft  of  it,  and  Ampeny  on  the  eaft,  with 
fome  other  fmall  hamlets  between  them. 

This  kingdom,  in  former  times,  made  but 
one  and  the  fame  country  with  Fetu  and  Sa- 
boe ,  and  was  called  Adojfenys.  The  metropolis 
Guaffo  of  Great  Commendo  is  Guaffo ,  the  ufual  re- 
town.  fidence  of  its  king,  being  a  large  populous 
village  or  town  feated  on  a  hill,  four  leagues 
up  the  inland  from  Little  Commendo.  The 
Hollanders  call  this  town  of  Guaffo,  Commany 
Grande,  to  diftinguifh  it  from  Little  Comma- 
ny  on  the  ftrand,  which  the  natives  call  Ekke- 
Lokki.  It  contains  above  four  hundred  houfes. 

Little  Commendo  was  divided  into  three 
parts,  containing  together  about  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  houfes;  but  moft  of  it  was  ac¬ 
cidentally  burnt  not  long  ago,  which  caufed 
many  of  the  inhabitants  to  fettle  at  Ampeny : 
much  about  the  time  the  father  of  this  pre- 
lent  king  of  Commendo  died.  Some  parts  of 
the  town  are  feated  on  a  little  rivulet,  which . 
runs  into  the  fea,  forming  a  fmall  harbour  at 
the  mouth,  to  fhelter  their  canoos;  on  the 
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weft-fide  whereof  is  ahead  or  fmall  flat  hill; 
the  eaft-fide  is  low  land;  but  the  landing  on 
the  ftrand  very  difficult,  becaufe  of  the  bar 
that  crofles  it.  The  accefs  to  the  fhore  is 
much  eafier  in  the  morning.  - 

Moft  of  the  inhabitants  are  Fiffiermen  or 
Brokers,  it  being  a  place  of  confiderable 
trade  for  gold  and  flaves,  by  realon  of  the 
many  Accanez  Blacks  who  come  down  to 
trade  with  the  European  fhips,  in  this  and 
the  adjacent  roads  of  this  coaft. 

The  village  Lory  is  very  inconfiderable,  Lory  vil- 
as  well  as  Ampeny  or  Ampena,  the  refidence  la2e- 
of  one  Couccumy ,  a  Black  of  Commendo,  who 
was  fent  by  the  king  into  France  in  1 671,  in 
quality  of  envoy  to  the  French  king,  to  in¬ 
vite  him  to  fend  over  his  fubjedts  to  eredta 
fortrefs  at  Commendo ,  and  fettle  a  trade  with 
his  fubjedts :  the  Commanians  having  been 
long  much  difgufted  at  the  arbitrary  power 
the  Dutch  of  Mina  exercife  over  them  upon 
all  occafions. 

The  inhabitants  of  Mina  have  often  made 
depredations  by  fea  on  them,  and  at  fundry 
times  burnt  their  villages  on  the  ftrand,  not 
daring  to  enter  the  country  any  farther,  for 
fear  of  the  inhabitants  of  Guaffo  or  Great 
Commendo,  who  are  very  numerous,  a  more 
martial  and  rapacious  people  than  thofe  of 
their  own  nation  at  Little  Commany,  Ampeny , 
and  other  maritime  villages;  moft  of  whom 
commonly  apply  themfelves  to  traffick  and 
fifhery,  which  made  it  eafier  for  the  Mina 
Blacks  to  aflault  them. 

The  Commanians  are  often  at  war  with  the 
Abramboe  Blacks ,  on  account  that  the  latter 
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kill’d  one  of  the  kings  of  the  former,  which 
has  render’d  them  bold  and  martial. 

Obfervations  for  Trade. 

WHILST  I  was  here,  at  two  feveral 
voyages,  fome  of  the  chief,  as  well  as 
the  common  fort,  allured  me  they  had  much 
greater  value  and  friendlhip  for  the  French 
than  for  any  other  European  nation-,  and  at 
my  lad  voyage  in  1682,  the  kingfent  me  his 
fecond  fon  as  hollage,  it  I  would  come  up  to 
him  to  Great  Commendo ,  in  order  to  treat  of 
articles,  for  a  fettlement  of  the  French  on 
the  coaft  of  his  country,  which  he  always 
refus’d  to  grant  to  the  Englijh  and  Dutch , 
who  earnedly  defired  he  would  confent  that 
each  of  them  might  build  a  .fort;  but  he  on¬ 
ly  allow’d  the  Englijlo  to  have  a  lodge  with¬ 
out  any  inclofure  of  walls.  The  Dutch  had 
one  formerly,  but  were  forced  to  quit  the 
country:  and  I  always  heard  the  Commanians 
fpeak  very  unkindly  ol  the  Dutch ,  and  ex- 
prefs  a  more  than  ufual  hatred  again!! 
their  hard  domination  over  them.  At  my 
return  into  France ,  I  deliver’d  t-o  fome  mi- 
nifters  of  the  court,  all  the  memoirs  I  had 
taken  on  this  head  at  Commendo ,  and  my 
own  obfervations  of  the  moll  proper  place 
to  eredt  a  fortrefs  on  that  coal!,  at  Ampena , 
on  a  little  point  extending  fomewhat  to  the 
fouth,  rifing  gradually  to  a  little  head;  the 
coal!  there  forming  a  fort  of  elbow,  where 
the  accels  to  the  Ihore  is  lefs  hazardous  and 
troublefome  for  canoos,  the  lea  breaking 
again!!  that  elbow,  and  Iheltering  the  canoos 
from  the  fouth-wel!  wind,  which  blows  mol! 
on  that  coal!  and  very  high;  and  Ampena 
being  lo  near  to  Mina  as  it  is,  would  ob- 
drudt,  in  lome  meafure,  the  great  trade,  it 
has,  by  giving  an  opportunity  to  the  male- 
contents  there  to  traffick  at  Ampena. 

I  confefs,  a  fort  and  fettlement  might  per¬ 
haps  be  thought  to  be  bell  fituated  at  cap tAl- 
dea  de  Forres ,  on  the  borders  of  the  land  of 
Jabs  or  Tabbah.  The  French  heretofore  had  a 
lodge  there,  the  ruins  whereof  are  Hill  to  be 
feen  at  the  end  ol  the  village  north  of  the 
cape ;  but  the  landing  at  this  place  is  much 
more  perillous,  becaufe  the  high  Purges  and 
breakings  are  there  much  greater  than  at  any 
other  place  on  this  coal!. 

Every  morning  there  come  out  of  Ampena , 
Lory ,  and  other  places  on  this  coal!,  feven- 
ty  or  eighty  canoos  from  each  village,  fome 
a  fifhing,  and  others  to  trade  with  the  Ihips 
in  the  roads;  and  return  all  alhore  about 
noon,  when  the  frefh  gales  from  fouth-wel! 
begin  to  blow,  and  fwell  the  lea  near  the 
fhore,  that  they  may  land  without  trouble, 
and  have  time  to  difpofe  of  the  fifh  at  Lit¬ 
tle  Commany  and  at  Great  Commendo ,  where 
the  inland  Blacks  buy  it  for  the  country 
markets. 


The  markets  at  Great  and  Little  Commany  Sarbot. 
are  commonly  well  furnifh’d  with  all  forts  of 
corn,  plants,  roots,  and  fruits  at  a  rea- 
fonable  rate:  the  bananas  are  efpecially  ex¬ 
traordinary  plenty  and  cheap;  for  which 
reafon,  the  Dutch  call  Little  Commany  the 
fruit-market,  the  country  about  this  place 
being  very  fertile  in  all  the  forenamed  fruits 
and  provifions. 

The  inhabitants  of  Ferra  Pequera  or  Lo¬ 
ry,  and  of  Ampena ,  are  all  fifhermen. 

The  country  behind  Little  Commany  riles  Populous 
gradually  to  fmall  hills,  cover’d  with  trees,  country, 
at  the  foot  of  which  are  large  plains  and 
fields,'  Curioufly  planted  with  fundry  forts 
of  fruit-trees;  and  the  land  extremely  fill’d 
with  inhabitants,  a  martial  people,  of  whom 
the  king  of  Commendo  can  compofe  an  army 
of  twenty  thoufand  men  well  arm’d,  on 
occafion.  The  king  has  a  guard  of  five  hun¬ 
dred  men.  t 

The  gold,  here  offer’d  in  trade,  is  com¬ 
monly  mix’d  with  brafs  or  filver,  and  re¬ 
quires  a  great  deal  of  caution  to  examine  it 
well,  efpecially  the  Crakra  gold. 

The  Blacks  are  generally  of  a  turbulent 
temper,  and  very  deceitful  and  crafty ;  and 
mol!  of  them,  from  the  highef!  to  the  lowed, 
are  apt  to  deal,  if  not  well  look’d  to. 

The  country  of  Commendo  is  thought  to 
be  very  rich  in  gold  mines;  and  fome  fancy 
the  king  will  not  have  them  opened  for  fear 
the  neighbouring  nations,  or  the  Europeans, 
fhould  attempt  to  dedroy  him  and  his  peo¬ 
ple,  or  drive  them  away,  to  pofiefs  them- 
felves  of  fo  rich  a  country.  I  have  often 
heard  fome  of  the  natives  fay,  that  not  far 
from  the  promontory  Aldea  de  Forres ,  there 
is  a  very  rich.gold  mine,  and  that,  for  fear 
it  fiaoulcl  be  fearch’d,  they  have  made  a  God 
of  that  head  or  hill,  which  is  the  only  means 
they  can  imagine  to  preferve  the  mine  in¬ 
tire;  fo  great  a  veneration  the  Blacks  have 
for  fuch  facred  places,  that  they  are  fure 
no  perfon  whatfoever  will  touch  it:  and 
if  any  Europeans  fhould  attempt  it,  they 
mud  expebl  to  have  all  the  country  about 
them,  and  fo  be  rnafiacred  if  taken. 

Here  is  fometimes  a  bride  trade  for  Haves, 
when  the  Commanians  are  at  war  with  the 
upland  Negrops ,  and  have  the  better  of  it, 
for  then  they  bring  down  abundance  of  pri- 
foners,  whom  they  fell  immediately,  at  a 
cheap  rate,  to  fome  interloper  or  other,  if 
any  be  in  the  roads,  to  fave  the  charge  of 
keeping  and  fubfiding  them.  And  it  once 
happened,  not  many  years  ago,  that  an 
Englijh  Hup  riding  there,  jui!  at  the  time 
they  return’d  from  an  expedition,  wherein 
they  had  lucceeded,  they  deliver’d  their  pri- 
foners  to  the  Englijhman  as  fad  as  he  could 
fetch  them  from  the  fhore  with  his  boat; 
and,  in  a  few  days,  he  got  above  three  hun¬ 
dred  Haves  aboard  for  little  or  nothing: 
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Ba  rb or.  fo  great  was  the  number  of  prifoners  they^ 
had  brought  down,  that  they  were  glad  of 
this  opportunity  to  difpofe  of  part  of  them 
at  any  rate. 

' The  Commonwealth  of  Mina 
S  a  very  fmall  trad;  of  land  between  Com¬ 
ment  and  Fetu ,  feparated  from  the  latter 
by  the  little  river  Bettja ,  on  which  is  the 
large  town  of  Mina ,  by  the  Blacks  call’d 
Oddena ,  fituated  on  a  low  and  long  penin- 
fula;  having  the  ocean  on  the  fouth,  the  a- 
forefaid  river  on  the  north,  Commendo  on  the 
weft,  and  the  famous  caftle  of  St.  George  de 
la  Mina  on  the  eaft.  It  ftands  juft  on  the 
end  or  head  of  the  peninfula,  and  commands 
all  the  town,  being  fo  near  that  it  can  throw 
hand-grenadoes  into  it. 

Mina  'J'he  town  is  very  long,  containing  about 

t°wn.  twelve  hundred  houfes,  all  built  with  rock- 
ftones,  in  which  it  differs  from  all  other  pla¬ 
ces,  the  houfes  being  generally  only  compo- 
fed  of  clay  and  wood.  It  is  divided  into 
feveral  ftreets  and  lanes  very  irregular, 
crooked,  and  dirty  in  rainy  weather,  the 
ground  being  low  and  flat,  and  the  ftreets 
and  lanes  clofe  and  very  narrow;  and  more 
particularly,  it  is  very  dirty  and  flappy  at 
the  time  the  river  Benja  overflows  and  fills 
it  with  water. 

Moft  of  the  houfes  of  the  town  are  one 
ftory  high,  and  fome  two,  all  very  full  of 
people:  for  they  contain  above  fix  thoufand 
fighting  men,  befides  women  and  children, 
who  are  very  numerous,  every  man  gene¬ 
rally  keeping  two,  three,  or  more  wives, 
as  is  ufual  in  Guinea. 

The  go-  The  town  is  divided  into  three  diftinCt 
vernment.  parts,  as  if  it  were  three  large  villages  near 
one  another;  each  part  or. ward  is  governed 
by  its  refpedtive  Braffo  ;  which  Braffo  or  go¬ 
vernor  is  affifted  by  a  Caboceiro ,  and  fome 
other  inferiour  officers,  who  adminifter  ju-‘ 
ft  ice,  and  have  charge  of  the  political  ftate: 
and  thefe,  all  together,  compofe  the  regen¬ 
cy  of  this  little  republick,  ever  fince  the 
Portuguefes  made  it  independent  of  the  kings 
of  Commendo  and  of  Fetu,  who  formerly 
were  mafters  of  it  by  equal  halves.  This 
happen’d  fome  few  years  before  the  Dutch 
conquer’d  the  caftle  of  Mina  from  the  Por¬ 
tuguefes  ;  who  from  that  time  till  they  were 
turn’d  out  of  the  place,  did  protect  and  de¬ 
fend  the  town  from  the  attempts  of  the  faid 
kings,  when  they  attempted  to  reduce  it  to 
their  obedience;  and  were  to  affift  the  inha¬ 
bitants  with  forces,  when  neceffity  required: 
by  which  means  the  Mina  Blacks  became 
formidable,  and  dreaded  by  their  neigh¬ 
bours;  and  grew  fo  more  and  more  under 
the  Dutch  government,  which  affifts  and 
protects  them  ever  fince  their  poffelfing  of 
the  caftle,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Portu¬ 
guefes  had  done  before  their  time. 


Book  III. 

The  affairs  of  the  republick  were  for¬ 
merly  debated  in  the  houfe  of  the  Braffo  of 
one  of  the  wards  one  time,  and  the  next,  in 
that  of  another  Brajfo  alternatively ;  and  the 
deliberations  or  elections  made  there,  were 
carried  to  the  Dutch  general  to  approve  of 
them:  if  he  did  not,  they  were  to  debate 
matters  again  in  another  affembly,  till  what 
was  tranlaCted  was  conltnted  to  by  that  ge¬ 
neral  ;  which  alfo  was  the  method  they  were 
liable  to,  when  under  the  protection  of  the  . 
Portuguefes. 

But  ever  fince  the  Dutch  general  has  pre-  The 
tended  to  take  thofe  privileges  from  the  Dutch  op- 
town,  and  make  it  totally  dependent  on  his 
arbitrary  jurisdiction  and  authority,  the  “  “c  s* 
Blacks  have  been  at  great  variance  and  mif- 
underftanding  with  the  Dutch.  And  as  the 
Dutch  general  has  thought  it  his  intereft 
and  Security,  to  keep  that  people  more  and 
more  in  bondage,  and  ufe  greater  Severities 
towards  them,  the  better  to  opprefs  and  curb 
their  bold  daring  Spirit,  and  to  prevent  their 
having  any  opportunity  of  forming  defigns 
in  oppofition  to  the  Dutch  intereft  or  advan¬ 
tage;  fo  they,  on  the  other  hand,  have, 
as  much  as  they  could,  oppofed  the  gene¬ 
ral’s  defign  of  exercifing  an  arbitrary  power 
over  them:  and  by  degrees,  things  are  come 
to  Such  extremities  between  both  parties,  as 
I  fhall  hereafter  mention  in  its  proper  place. 

To  return  to  the  delcription  of  the  town  Fortifica- 
of  Mina ;  it  is  fortified  at  the  weft  end,  to-tion. 
wards  the  country  of  Commendo,  with  aftrong 
rock-ftone  wall,  in  which  is  agate,  defended 
by  fome  iron  guns,  and  a  large  ditch.  The 
wall  begins  at  the  Sea-Shore,  and  ends  at  the 
river-fide. 

I  have  drawn  the  exaCt  profpeCt  of  the  piate  g. 
town  of  Mina ,  and  of  the  caftle  of  St.  George ,  St.  George 
as  it  appears  from  Sea  about  three  miles  di-  ancl  Coen- 
ftance,  in  the  print  here  inferred;  all  toge- ^ssl)urS 
ther  making  a  fine  profpeCt  with  the  fort 
Coenraedsburg ,  Situate  on  the  hill  of  St.  fa- 
go ,  feparated  from  the  town  of  Mina  by  the 
little  river  Benja ,  which  runs  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill,  and  is  fo  near,  as  to  command  the 
town,  as  does  the  caftle:  fo  that  it  is  im- 
polfible  for  the  inhabitants  to  ftir. 

The  Blacks  of  Mina  are  commonly  hand-  Handfome 
fome,  lufty,  and  Strong  men,  of  a  martial  clacJiS- 
courage,  and.  the  moft  civilized  of  all  the 
gold  coaft,  by  the  long  correspondence  they 
have  constantly  had  to  this  time  with  the 
Europeans. 

Their  ufual  employments  are  trade,  huff 
bandry  and  fifhery :  I  have  often  Seen  Seven  or 
eight  hundred  canoos  come  out  from  thence, 
at  a  time,  for  feveral  mornings  together,  to 
fifh  with  hooks  and  lines  about  a  league  or 
two  off  atfea;  each  canoo  having,  fome 
two,  fome  three,  fome  four  paddlers.  I  was 
fo  pleas’d  with  the  fight  of  Such  a  number 
of  canoos  thus  plying  about,  that  I  could 
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5.  not  forbear  reprefenting  them  in  the  print 
here  adjoin’d.  When  the  fifhing  is  over, 
and  they  never  fail  in  the  fummer  feafon  to 
catch  abundance  of  fundry  forts  of  good  fifh, 
they  return  to  fhore  about  noon,  when  the 
freffi  fea-gale  begins  to  blow,  and  carry  the 
fill  to  market,  after  having  paid  the  fifth 
part  thereof  to  the  Dutch  officers,  as  has 
been  agreed,  or  impofed  on  them,  tor  the 
Blacks  do  not  feem  to  like  it,  as  they  are 
very  ready  to  declare  to  Other  Europeans \ 
nor  are  they  lefs  aggrieved  at  feveral  other 
impofitions  laid  on  them,  efpecially  thofe 
of  the  right  of  life  and  death  over  them, 
which  the  general  and  his  council  claim  ; 
and  the  total  prohibition  of  trade  with  any 
other  Europeans ,  both  at  fea  and  land,  un¬ 
der  confifcation  and  forfeiture  ol  goods,  and 
a  fevere  heavy  fine  befides,  of  which  more 
lhall  be  faid  hereafter. 

The  Mina  Blacks  drive  a  great  trade  along 
the  Gold  Co  aft,  and  at  fVida  by  fea,  and  are 
the  fitted:  and  moft  experienc’d  men  to  ma¬ 
nage  and  paddle  the  canoes  over  the  bars 
and  breakings,  which  render  this  coaft  and 
that  of  Wida  fo  perilous  and  toilfome  to 
land  either  men,  goods,  or  provifions  •,  the 
waves  of  the  ocean  rifing  in  great  furges, 
and  breaking  fo  violently  on  the  ftrand  for 
better  than  a  mufket-fhot  in  breadth  one  af¬ 
ter  another ;  which  requires  a  great  deal  of 
activity  and  dexterity  to  carry  canoos  thro’ 
without  being  funk,  overlet,  or  fplit  to 
pieces,  and  often  occafions  the  death  of  many 
men,  and  confiderable  lolTes  of  the  goods. 

Thefe  people  are  dexterous  at  debafing  of 
gold,  an  art  taught  them  by  their  former 
inafters  the  Portuguefes ,  to  cheat  other  Eu¬ 
ropean  traders  on  the  coaft,  fo  'to  bring  the 
whole  trade  into  their  own  hands.  The 
Dutch ,  after  the  Portuguefes,  have  follow’d 
the  fame  fteps,  and  furnilh’d  the  Blacks  with 
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all  the  proper  materials  and  tools  to  that  Barbct. 
purpofe ;  and  have  alfo  taught  fome  of  them 
the  filver  and  goldfmiths  trade  ;  in  which  g0jdf 
the  Blacks,  by  their  natural  genius,  have  ex-  fmiths. 
tremely  improv’d  themfelves,  and  can  make 
many  forts  of  fmall  utenffis  and  ornaments 
of  gold  •  efpecially  buttons  plain,  or  in 
filigreen  ;  rings  plain,  or  in  chains  ;  tooth- 
pickers  ;  curious  hat-bands,  and  fword- 
hilts ;  befides  many  other  forts  of  curiofities: 
amongft  which  I  have  very  often  admired 
their  ability  in  calling  gold  in  filigreen,  fo 
as  to  reprefent  very  exadtly  the  form  of  large 
fea  periwinkles,  and  all  other  lpecies  of  fnail 
or  fhell-fifh,  £s?c.  as  lhall  be  farther  ob- 
ferv’d  hereafter. 

They  are  fo  great  artifts  at  melting  all 
forts  ol  glafs,  as  to  give  it -any  fhape  or 
figure  they  fancy. , 

They  are  commonly  as  grofs  Pagans  in 
point  ol  religion  and  worfhip,  as  the  other 
Blacks  of  the  Gold  Coaft  ;  and  if  there  are 
any  among  them  that  fhew  fome  fenfe  of 
Chrillianity;  they  are  only  the  Mulattos  of 
Portuguefe  defeent,  whereof  there  are  near 
two  hundred  families  in  the  town  •,  but  even 
thele  are  very  indifferent  new  Chriftians,  as 
they  call  themfelves,  their  religion  being 
mix’d  with  much  Pagan  luperftition.  The 
great  concern  of  the  Dutch  on  this  coaft,  as 
well  as  of  all  other  Europeans  fettled  or  tra¬ 
ding  there,  is  the  gold,  and  not  the  welfare 
of  thofe  fouls  :  for  by  their  lend  loole  lives, 
many  who  live  among  thefe  poor  wretches 
rather  harden  them  in  their  wickednefs  than 
turn  them  from  it.  I  beg  leave  to  mention 
this  with  forrow,  to  the  difhonour  of  chrff 
ftianity!  tho’  on  the  other  hand  it  muft  be 
own’d,  that  the  nature  of  thefe  Blacks  in 
general  is  fuch,  that  it  is  very  difficult  for 
well-difpofed  Chriftians  to  convert  them, 
as  experience  has  lufficiently  well  fhown. 
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The  coajl  of  St.  George  de  la  Mina.  Coenraedfburg  fort.  The  country  about 
them .  Arbitrary  government  of  the  Dutch. 


Cajlle  of  St.  George. 

rAM  now  to  fpeak  of  the  famous  caftle 
St.  George  de  la  Mina ,  fo  call’d  by  the 
Portuguefes ,  becaufe  they  landed  there  on 
his  day,  and  it  has  kept  the  name  ever  fince. 

It  is  feated  on  the  eaft-fouth-eaft  point  of 
the  long  narrow  peninfula  on  which  the  town 
of  Mina  ftands,  as  I  have  faid  before,  and 
on  the  fouth-fide  of  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Benja.  Both  the  north  and  fouth  fides  are 
encompaffed  with  the  rocky  ftrand  and  the 
fea,  fo  that  it  is  acceffble  only  on  the  weft- 
fide,  which  is  cover’d  by  the  town  of  Mina. 
And  thus  it  is  by  nature  and  art  very  ftrong, 
N°.  1 9 1 .  Vol.  V. 


for  that  part  of  the  caftle  which  commands 
the  town  is  very  well  fortified,  and  there  is 
no  other  way  to  come  at  it  by  fea  but  by  the 
river-fide,  near  the  bridge  of  communica¬ 
tion,  laid  over  it  for  the  conveniency  of  the 
fort  Coenraedfburg.  The  entrance  into  the 
river  is  alfo  pretty  difficult,  becaufe  of  the 
bar  which  lies  acrofs  the  mouth  of  it. 

The  French,  as  I  obferv’d  in  the  former 
fheets  of  this  defeription,  pretend  to  have 
been  the  firft  European  nation  that  made  this 
fettlement  in  1 3  8  3 .  and  the  Portuguefes  claim 
the  fame  prerogative  from  the  year  1452. 
Of  which  I  lhall  give  a  particular  account 
hereafter,  together  with  a  relation  of  the 
S  f  Dutch 
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Barbot.  Dutch  conqucft  of  this  renowned  place  in 
1637. 

Strength.  This  cattle  is  juftly  become  famous  for 
beauty  and  ftrength,  having  no  equal  on 
all  the  coails  of  Guinea. 

It  is  built  fquare,  with  very  high  walls 
of  a  dark  brown  rock  done,  fo  very  firm, 
that  it  may  be  faid  to  be  cannon-proof. 
The  fort  is  fourteen  Rhynlandift  yards  in 
breadth,  and  thirty-two  in  length,  not  to 
reckon  the  out-works,  which  extend  horn 
the  river  Benja  to  the  ftrand.  1  he  fort  has 
four  large  baftions  or  batteries  within,  and 
another  on  the  out- works.  I  wo  ot  the 

baftions  lie  to  the  fea,  and  are,  as  well  as  the 
walls,  of  a  prodigious  height,  as  appears 
Plate  8.  by  the  profpebt  in  the  cut  •,  the  point  ot  the 
peninfula  on  which  they  ftand  being  a  high 
fiat  roek,  befides  two  lower  on  the  fide 
of  the  river,  where  the  ground  defeends  gra¬ 
dually  from  the  rock  *,  and  on  thefe  batte¬ 
ries  forty-eight  fine  pieces  of  brats  cannon, 
with  feveral  pattareroes.  The  lower  battery 
on  the  outworks  is  full  of  iron  pieces,  which 
•  are  fired  on  all  occafions  of  falutipg  fliips, 
and  the  like. 

The  garrifon  commonly  conftfts  of  one 
hundred  White  men,  commanded  by  proper 
officers,  and  perhaps  as  many  Black  loldiers, 
all  in  the  company’s  pay. 

The  drawbridge  is  defended  by  a  redoubt 
with  eight  iron  guns,  and  a  ditch  in  the 
rock  twenty  feet  deep  and  eighteen  broad, 
with  an  iron  portcullis,  and  four  brafs  pat¬ 
tareroes  within  the  gate,  and  a  large  Corps 
de  Guarde  next  to  it ;  befides,  the  bridge  is 
commanded  by  the  fmall  arms  from  the 
caftle,  which  renders  the  pafilng  over  it  very 
difficult. 

Canah  On  the  land  fide  the  caftle  has  two  canals, 
always  furnifh’d  with  rain  or  treifi  water, 
at  ems.  fuf^cjent  for  the  ufe  of  the  garrifon  and 
fhips,  which  were  cut  in  the  rock  by  the 
Portuguefes ,  whom  it  coft  much  money  and 
labour  to  blow  up  the  rock  by  little  and  little 
with  gun-powder,  efpecially  that  which  is 
at  the  foot  of  the  walls  on  the  town  fide. 
-  Befides  three  very  fine  citterns  within  the 
place,  holding  feveral  hundred  tuns  to  fave 
the  rain,  fo  that  the  garrifon  is  in  no  great 
danger  of  wanting  water. 

There  is  room  in  the  caftle  for  a  garrifon 
of  two  hundred  men,  and  feveral  officers, 
who  may  be  all  very  conveniently  lodged. 

The  infide  of  the  caftle  is  quadrangular, 
built  about  with  fine  ftore-houfes  of  white 
ftone  and  bricks,  which  thus  form  a  very 
fine  place  of  arms. 

General’s  T 'he  general’s  lodgings  are  above  in  the 

apart-  caftle,  the  afeent  to  which  is  up  a  large 
ment.  white  and  black  ftone  ftair-cafe,  defended  at 
the  top  by  two  fmall  brafs  guns,  and  four 
pattareroes  of  the  fame  metal,  bearing  upon 
the  place  of  arms,  and  a  Corps  do  Guarde 
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pretty  large,  next  to  which  is  a  great  hall, 
full  of  fmall  arms  of  feveral  forts,  as  an 
arfenal  •,  through  which,  and  by  a  by-paf- 
fige,  you  enter  a  fine  long  cover’d  gallery, 
all  wainfeoted,  at  each  end  of  which  there 
are  large  glafs  windows,  and  through  it  is 
the  way  to  the  general’s  lodgings,  confifting 
of  feveral  good  chambers  and  offices,  along 
the  ramparts.  The  chappel,  on  the  other 
fide  of  thefe  rooms,  is  a  pretty  neat  build¬ 
ing,  and  well  fitted  for  divine  fervice,  at 
which  I  was  prefent  on  Eajler-day  1682. 
Befides  Sundays ,  there  are  publick  prayers 
every  day,  at  which  all  the  officers  of  the 
garrifon,  of  whatever  rank  and  degrees,  are 
to  be  prefent,  under  a  fine  of  twenty-five  fti- 
vers  for  every  omiffion,  and  double  that 
fum  on  Sundays  and  Thurfdays. 

The  infirmary,  or  hofpital,  lies  along  the 
ramparts,  towards  the  river- fide,  and  can 
contain  an  hundred  fiek  men,  decendy  at¬ 
tended  ;  and  by  it  is  a  large  tower,  which 
over-looks  the  redoubt,  but  has  no  guns. 

The  warehoules,  either  for  goods  or 
provifions,  are  very  large  and  ftately,  al¬ 
ways  well  furnifh’d.  The  counting-houfes 
particularly  are  large,  finely  fitted  for  the 
factors  and  accountants,  book-keepers  and 
fervants,  being  in  all  about  fixty  perfons. 
Over  the  gate  of  a  fpacious  warehoufc  is 
cut  in  the  ftone,  A0  1484,  being  the  year 
when  it  was  built  by  the  Portuguefes ,  in  the 
time  of  John  the  fecond,  king  of  Portugal. 
The  characters  look  yet  as  frefh  as  if  cut 
but  twenty  ears  ago.  In  this  fortrefs  is  a 
battery  without  fhoulders,  with  fome  pieces 
of  cannon,  to  batter  the  fort  on  St.  Jago's 
bill ,  in  cafe  of  need. 

The  goods  and  provifions  are  brought  in 
at  a  gate  that  leads  to  the  ftrand,  where 
they  are  all  hoifted  up  by  cranes  or  tackles, 
and  in  the  fame  manner  laid  out  again. 

This  place  has  been  brought  to  the  per¬ 
fection  it  is  now  in,  at  the  charges  of  the 
Dutch  Weft -India  company.  It  was  nothing 
near  fo  ftrong,  nor  fo  beautiful,  when  they 
took  it  from  the  Portuguefes.  And  indeed, 
as  it  now  is,  it  rather  looks  as  if  it  had 
been  made  for  the  dwelling  of  a  king, 
than  for  a  place  of  trade  in  Guinea. 
Which  evinces  what  is  reported  of  the 
Hollanders,  that  of  all  European  nations* 
they  are  the  moft  curious  and  fitteft  to 
make  leitlements  abroad ;  as  fparing 
neither  charges,  labour  nor  time,  and  be¬ 
ing  fteady  and  conftant  in  their  under¬ 
takings  :  but  it  were  to  be  wifh’d  they  had, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  greater  regard  to  the 
maxims  of  Chriftianity,  for  maintaining  their 
authority  in  the  places  where  they  lord  it, 
in  thole,  and  like  remote  countries  of  the 
world;  of  which  I  fhall  forbear  to  fpeak  at 
prefent,  and  reft  latisfied  with  fome  in-, 
ftances,  which  occur  naturally  in  the  body 
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of  thefe  memoirs,  without  any  partia¬ 
lity. 

Land  The  fmall  tra<5t  of  land  that  depends  on 

barren.  the  republick  of  Mina,  is  adorn’d  with  lit¬ 
tle  hills  and  vales,  not  very  fertile  ;  for 
which  reafon  the  inhabitants  are  obliged  to 
get  palm-wine,  maiz,  and  cattle, with  all  other 
neceffaries  for  their  fubfiftence  or  refrefh- 
ment,  from  the  countries  of  Felu,  Abram- 
boe,  Accanes ,  and  Commendo,  partly  in  ex¬ 
change  for  their  fill),  and  partly  for  gold. 

Whilft  the  Portugucfes  lorded  it  there, 
they  caus’d  great  quantities  of  fruit  and 
provifions  to  be  fent  them  from  Axim,  which 
they  fold  to  the  Dutch  trading  fhips,  as 
thfe  produdt  of  the  country  about  Mina , 
boafting  that  it  was  the  moll  fertile  country 
of  all  the  Gold  Coafi :  but  daily  experience 
has  convinced  us  that  Mouree ,  Cormentyn , 
and  Acra ,  are  abundantly  more  fruitful  and 
plealant  for  human  fubfiftence  •,  and  were 
it  not  for  the  great  advantage  of  the  fifhery, 
it  would  be  very  difficult,  if  not  impoftible, 
for  l'o  great  a  number  of  people  as  live  in 
Mina  to  fubfift  and  maintain  the  Dutch  gar- 
rifon. 

Ccefiraedfburg  Fort. 

ON  the  north  fide  of  the  little  river  Ben- 
ja ,  oppofite  to  the  town  of  Mina ,  the 
Dutch  thought  advileabie  to  eredl  fort  Coen- 
raedsburg ,  on  the  high  hill  of  St.  Jago , 
fo  named  by  the  Portuguefes ,  from  a  little 
chappel  they  had  built  on  it,  dedicated  to 
St.  James.  This  fmall  fort  was  judged  by 
the  Hollanders  very  necefiary  to  fecure  the 
hill,  and  hinder  the  accefs  to  it,  and  confe- 
quently  for  the  lafety  of  St.  George’ s  caftle  •, 
tho*  it  feems  rather  to  Hand  there,  as  made 
on  purpofe  to  reduce  it  with  more  eafe,  if  it 
were  once  taken  by  an  enemy :  the  judg¬ 
ment  whereof  I  leave  to  others,  who  have 
well  confider’d  it. 

This  fort  Hands  in  the  country  of  Fetu , 
being  a  beautiful  quadrangle,  ftrengthen’d 
with  four  good  batteries,  the  walls  twelve 
feet  high,  and  ftrong,  having  four  lefier 
fquare  batteries,  mounted  with  twelve  guns. 
Within  the  fort  is  a  tower,  which  com¬ 
mands  the  country  about,  with  convenient 
lodgings  for  the  garrifon,  not  only  of  five 
and  twenty  men  under  an  enfign,  which 
are  kept  there  in  peaceable  times,  and  re¬ 
lieved  from  the  caftle  of  Mina  every  four 
and  twenty  hours,  but  for  as  many  more  up¬ 
on  occafion.  The  fort  is  ftrong,  both  by 
nature  and  art,  if  well  ftor’d  with  provifions 
and  men  •,  for  it  may  be  eafily  defended, 
being  but  twenty-four  fathom  on  each  fide. 
The  Dutch  are  very  careful  to  maintain  it  in 
good  repair:  for  as  it  was  from  thence  they 
chiefly  obliged  the  caftle  of  St.  George  to  fur- 
render,  they  think  it  highly  concerns  them 
to  preferve  this  fort  and  hill  for  thofe  once 


loll,  the  caftle  of  St.  George  could  not  hold  B’Ari&or 
out  long,  and  therefore  as  much  care  ought 
to  be  taken  of  this  as  of  the  caftle  itfelf. 

The  accefs  to  it  is  eafy  on  the  fide'  of  Mi-  Accefs 
Wtfj  there  being  a  road  cut  in  the  hill,  from10  ic- 
the  fort  down  to  the  bridge,  with  an  eafy 
defeent;  but  on  the  other  fide  of  the  fort, 
towards  Fetu  country  and  Commendo,  the  hill 
is  very  fteep. 

The  bridge  of  communication  over  the  Bridge, 
river  has  a  draw-bridge,  juft  in  the  middle 
of  it,  as  well  for  fecurity,  as  to  let  pals  the 
fmall  fhips  farther  into  the  river,  to  refit. 

At  the  foot  of  St.  J ago  is  a  large-canop- 
houfe,  to  preferve  than  from  the  weather  ; 
and  a  ftore-houle  built  'nekrit,  for  the  con- 
veniency  of  fhip-carpentefSi  I  obferved  at 
this  place  feveral  tombs  of  little  monuments, 
with  abundance  of  puppets  and  antick  ridi¬ 
culous  figures,  which,  as  I  was  told,  are  of 
fotne  kings,  and  other  notable  perfons  bu¬ 
ried  there,  all  adorn’d  with  itnagery  and  o- 
ther  baubles. 

On  the  north  fide  of  St.  Jago’s  hill,  and 
next  to  it,  the  general  of  the  caftle  of  Mina 
has  a  good  large  garden,  hahdfomely  divi¬ 
ded  by  fpacious  walks,  and  rows  of  fweet 
and  four  orange,  lemon,  coco,  palm,  pal- 
ma-chrifti,  and  Other  forts  of  trees,  and 
many  extraordinary  plants  of  the  country  j 
as  alfo  variety  of  herbs,  pulfe  and  roots  from 
Europe.  In  the  midft  of  the  garden  is  a  large 
round,  open  and  curious  fummer-ftoufe, 
with  a  cupola-roof,  feveral  fteps  leading  up 
to  it.  Some  of  the  many  fweet  oranges  that 
grow  in  this  place  are  but  little  inferior  in 
tafte  to  thofe  of  China. 

Benja ,  which  divides  this  port  of  Fetu  from  Very  fait 
Mina ,  is  rather  a  creek  than  a  river,  for  itwater- 
reaches  not  far  into  the  land ;  and  it  has1 
been  obferv’d,  that  fornetimes  in  dry  leafonk,' 
the  water  of  it  is  ten  times  falter  than  the  • 
ftrongeft  brine,  the  foil  thereabouts  being' 
very  nitrous,  and  the  creek  fliallow,  which 
makes  the  lea- water  there  be  foofier  con¬ 
geal’d  into  fait  than  that  of  the  ocean.  The 
inhabitants  of  Mina ,  at  fuch  times,  fbon 
boil  this  water  into  fait,  and  make  a  confi- 
derable  advantage  of  it.  In  the  months  of 
May  and  June  this  water  is  as  frefh  as  that 
which  falls  from  the  clouds,  beCaufe  then 
the  rains  are  fo  great,  that  the  ftreafils  fall 
from  the  neighbouring  hills  as  fall  as  the  tide 
comes  in  from  the  fea  ;  fo  that  here  might 
be  good  conveniency  for  water-rmlLg  there 
being  water  enough  to  turn  them. 

The  government  of  the  coaft  is  vefted  in  Govern- 
the  director  general,  who  always  refides  dfcment. 
the  caftle  of  Mina ,  taking  upon  him -the  ti¬ 
tle  of  admiral  and  general  of  Nofib,  and 
South  Guinea  and  Angola  *  from  whom  all ' 
the  governors  or  chief  factors  receive  their 
commiffions,  and  are  accordingly  fuhordk- 
nate  to  him,  having  no  powe^  to  do  any 

thing 
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Barbot.  thing  confiderable  without  his  confent.  The 
moft  difficult  and  important  affairs  are  cog¬ 
nizable,  and  ought  to  be  laid  before  the 
council,  confiding  of  the  director  general, 
the  fifcal,  as  well  in  others  as  in  criminal 
cafes,  the  chief  fadors,  the  enfign,  and 
fometimes  the  accountant  general,  who  are 
the  perfons  admitted  to  this  council  of  North 
and  South  Guinea ,  as  the  Dutch  call  it.  1  he 
fadors  of  the  out-forts  are  fometimes  admit¬ 
ted  as  extraordinary  counfellors.  Every  mem¬ 
ber  of  this  council  has  full  liberty  to  offer 
his  thoughts  upon  what  is  to  be  debated  ; 
but  the  fharpeft  of  them  will  obferve  which 
fide  the  general  is  inclin’d  to,  and  never  of¬ 
fer  to  thwart  him,  whatfoever  they  think, 
for  fear  of  incurring  his  difpleahire :  fo  that 
the  refolutions  of  the  council  feldom  or  ne¬ 
ver  vary  from  the  general’s  opinion  ;  be- 
caule  he  governs  all  on  that  coaft,  from 
the  higheft  to  the  Joweft,  in  an  arbitrary 
manner,  and  can  turn  them  out  of  their 
places,  and  fend  them  away  from  the  coaft, 
without  fhewing  any  reafon  for  it.  Thus  in 
reality  the  council  is  of  no  ufe,  but  to  ratify 
the  general’s  failings,  and  to  fecure  him 
from  being  accountable  for  them.  It  there¬ 
fore  behoves  the  Weft -India  company  to  be- 
ftow  that  poll  on  a  perfon  of  known  inte¬ 
grity  and  difintereftednefs;  but  it  is  hard 
to  find  a  white  raven. 

General’s  The  general’s  falary  is  3600  gilders  per 
advan-  anHt  for  the  firft  three  years,  bcfides  con- 
ta£es-  fiderable  perquifites,  out  of  whatfoever  is 
traded  on  the  company’s  account,  all  along 
the  coaft  •,  fo  that  when  trade  flourifhes,  his 
poll  is  very  confiderable,  not  to  mention 
the  advantage  he  makes  of  fuch  as  trade 
under-hand.  If  continued  in  the  poft  after 
his  three  years,  he  is  allow’d  a  third  more 
falary  for  the  firft  year ;  and  fo  every  year 
fucceffively,  one  third  more  is  advanced,  till 
he  is  difcharged.  He  alfo  makes  a  confider¬ 
able  benefit  of  fines,  confifcations  and  other 
means,  which  are  fo  confiderable,  that  he 
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who  enjoys  the  place  fome  years,  never  fails 
of  going  home  rich. 

Having  been  well  acquainted  with  the  ge¬ 
neral,  at  the  time  of  my  being  there,  we  had 
much  difcourfe  about  the  French  and  Dutch 
interlopers  5  arguing,  whether  it  were  not 
for  the  common  intereft  of  both  companies* 

French  and  Dutch ,  that  their  ffiips  ftiould  as 
^occafion  offer’d  feize  fuch  ffiips  of  either  na¬ 
tion  as  ventur’d  to  trade  on  that  coaft.  We 
had  alfo  the  advice  of  his  counfel  upon  that 
fubjed,  who  thought  fuch  a  treaty  ought 
rather  to  be  made  in  Europe ,  between  the 
diredors  of  both  companies,  than  on  the 
coaft  or  Guinea  by  their  agents. 

1  o  conclude  this  chapter  concerning  the 
caftle  of  Mina ,  I  ffiall  only  add,  that  as  it 
is  the  chief  place  the  Dutch  have  on  this 
coaft,  it  is  alfo  the  refidence  of  the  general, 
or  governor  in  chief,  the  principal  factor 
and  filcal ;  and  there  all  their  ffiips  which 
come  from  Europe  come  to  an  anchor,  and 
unlade;  for  which  purpoie  there  are  very 
fine  warehoufes  to  lay  up  the  goods.  The 
chief  fador  has  charge  of  thofe  warehoufes, 
which  is  fometimes  worth  a  confiderable  fum 
of  money  to  him  ;  and  from  thence  all  their 
other  forts  and  fadories  are  fupplied  with 
the  goods  they  have  occafion  for.  The  Blacks 
refort  daily  to  the  caftle  with  their  gold  ;  for 
which,  after  it  is  weigh’d,  tried  and  re¬ 
fined,  they  receive  their  commodities,  none 
of  which  ever  go  out  of  the  ftore-houles  till 
they  are  paid  for,  the  chief  fador  giving  no 
credit,  becaufe  he  is  anfwerable  for  all  the 
goods  he  is  intruded  with.  Nor  can  he 
charge  the  prefents  ufually  made  to  the  na¬ 
tive  merchants  to  the  company’s  account  j 
becaufe  the  faid  company  allows  all  their 
fadors  a  certain  advance,  which  is  not  only 
fufficient  for  making  of  the  prefents  to  the 
Blacks ,  but  to  leave  them  confiderable  gain¬ 
ers  every  year,  which  is  done  to  encourage 
them  to  be  the  more  diligent  and  faithful  in 
the  fervice. 
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Introduction. 

Promis’d  above  to  give  an  account  of  the 
taking  of  this  famous  caftle  of  St.  George 
de  la  Mina  by  the  Dutch ,  for  the  better  in¬ 
formation  and  entertainment  of  the  reader ; 
and  ffiall  accordingly  perform  it  as  briefly  as 
will  be  convenient,  out  of  the  hiftorians  of 
that  nation.  But  before  I  enter  upon  that 
fubjed,  I  think  it  will  be  very  proper  to  add 
fomething  more  than  has  been  faid  in  the 
in  trod  udory  difcourfe  to  this  work,  concern¬ 


ing  the  pretenfions  of  the  French  and  Portu¬ 
guefes  to  the  firft  difcovery  of  Guinea ;  as  alfo 
of  the  behaviour  of  the  Portuguefes  while  they 
were  foie  pofieffors  of  the  Gold  Coast :  but 
firft  of  the  French ,  from  fuch  authors  of  theirs 
as  have  treated  of  it. 

French  difcoverers  of  Guinea. 

OME  merchants  of  Dieppe  having  made  French 
feveral  trading  voyages  to  Cape  Perde,  difcover 
and  farther  on  to  Seftro-Paris  on  the  Pepper-  ^ina* 

Coaft 
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Coajl  of  Guinea ,  in  the  year  1364,  and  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  V.  king  of  France  in 
the  year  1382,  undertook,  in  conjun&ion 
with  other  merchants  of  Rouen ,  to  fend 
three  (hips  to  make  further  dilcoveries  along 
that  coalt.  One  of  thole  fhips,  call’d  the 
Virgin ,  ran  as  far  as  Commendo  ;  and  thence 
to  the  place  where  the  town  of  Mina  ftands, 
fo  call’d,  either  from  the  quantity  of  gold 
they  got  by  trading  with  the  Blacks ,  or  their 
concluding  that  the  country  was  very  rich  in 
gold  mines.  In  the  year  1383,  they  built 
there  a  ftrong  houfe  or  factory,  in  which 
they  left  ten  or  twelve  of  their  men  to  fecure 
it;  and  were  fo  fortunate  in  improving  their 
fettlement,  that  in  1387,  the  colony  being 
confiderably  inlarg’d,  they  built  a  chappei 
to  it,  and  had  a  very  good  trade  with  the 
natives  till  the  year  1413  ;  when,  by  occa- 
fion  of  the  civil  wars  in  France ,  which  in¬ 
volv’d  the  kingdom  in  Inch  mighty  calami¬ 
ties,  the  dock  ot  thele  adventurers  being  ex - 
haufted,  they  were  oblig’d  to  quic  not  only 
Mina ,  but  all  their  other  fettlements  at 
Sejlro  Paris ,  cape  Monte ,  Sierra  Leona  and 
Cape  Verde.] 

Proof  of  it.  As  a  farther  proof  that  the  French  founded 

the  caftle  at  Mina ,  they  alledge,  that  not- 
withftanding  the  many  revolutions,  which 
have  happen’d  there  in  pad  years,  one  of 
the  baftions  is  to  this  day  call’d  the  baftion 
of  France ;  and  that  on  it  there  are  dill 
fome  old  arithmetical  numbers  to  be  feen, 
which  are  Anno  13,  the  red  being  worn  out 
or  defaced  by  the  weather:  whence  they  infer 
that  their  countrymen,  who  built  that  fort, 
did  cut  thofe  numbers  on  the  done,  as  a  me¬ 
morial  of  the  time  when  the  cadle  was  built, 
in  the  year  1383. 

Portuguefes  difeoverers  of  Guinea. 

Their  fir  ft  'TpHE  civil  wars  of  France  di  drafting  the 
adventure.  X  nation  till  the  year  1490,  the  Portu¬ 
guefes,  who  then  knew  nothing  beyond  Cape 
Verde ,  having  heard  of  the  mighty  profit  the 
French  adventurers  had  made  of  their  trade 
in  Guinea  for  almod  fifty  years  together, 
fitted  out  a  fhip  at  Lisbon  in  the  year  1452, 
by  diredtion  of  the  Infante  Don  Henry,  and 
in  the  reign  of  Alphonfo  V.  king  of  Portu¬ 
gal,  to  make  difeoveries  along  the  coad  of 
^  Guinea. 

This  Portuguefe  fhip  happening  to  be  on 
the  coad,  at  the  time  of  the  great  rains,  and 
not  being  acquainted  with  the  country,  nor 
ufed  to  the  climate,  mod  of  the  crew  fell 
fick,  and  therefore  refolv’d  to  return  to 
Portugal:  but  as  they  had  no  knowledge  of 
the  tides  nor  trade-winds  in  thofe  feas,  the 
(hip  was  driven  to  an  ifland  in  the  bight  of 
Guinea  on  the  2  id  of  December ,  being  the 
St.Tho-  fead  of  St.  Thomas  the  apodle;  for  which 
Mand  rca^on  they  g;lve  the  ifland  that  name. 
Finding  there  plenty  of  neceflaries  for  their 
Vol.  V. 


fupport,  and  their  vefiei  being  dilabled  Barsov. 
from  returning  home  without  refitting,  they 
form’d  there  the  firfi  Portuguefe  colony; 
and  after  fome  time,  put  to  lea  again,  and 
arrived  at  Lisbon  in  1454. 

The  difeovery  of  this  ifland,  incouraged 
the  undertaking  of  another  expedition,  to 
increafe  the  new  colony.  fihence,  in  pro¬ 
ofs  of  time,  the  Portuguefes  advanced  to  Be¬ 
nin  in  Guinea ;  and  at  length,  to  A  era  on 
the  Gold  Coajl ;  where,  having  purchaled  a 
good  quantity  of  gold,  they  return’d  to  St. 

Thomads  ifland.  The  governor  thereof  re¬ 
folv’d  to  fit  out  three  caravels  in  the  year 
*4 53->  whh  a  confiderable  number  of  men, 
and  materials  to  build  at  feveral  places  on 
the  Gold  Coajl.  Thefe  veflels  proceeded  as  Portu- 
far  as  Mina,  forty  years  after  it  had  been  guefes  at 
abandon’d  by  the  French.  Mina. 

Marmol  fays,  that  Santarem  and  Efcobar 
were  the  fit  ft  that  came  upon  that  part  of 
the  Gold  Coajl  which  is  now  called  Mina-, 
in  the  year  1471.  King  John  II.  of  Portu¬ 
gal,  to  fecure  the  trade  of  his  fubjedls  in 
thofe  parts,  lent  thither  ten  caravels  in  the 
year  1481,  laden  with  all  forts  of  materials 
for  building  a  fort,  and  a  hundred  mafons, 
under  the  command  of  James  de  Azambuja ;  Azambuja 
who,  upon  his  arrival  there,  fent  advice  to  lands 
Cafimanfe,  lord  of  the  country,  with  whomthere* 
he  had  before  concluded  a  treaty  of  com¬ 
merce,  defiring  he  would  come  down  to 
him  to  ratify  it,  as  being  advantageous  to 
himfelf  and  fubjedts.  Whilft  Cafamanfe  was 
coming,  Azambuja  landed  his  men,  privately 
arm’d  under  their  clothes,  and  immediately 
took  pofieflion  of  a  proper  place  to  build  the 
intended  fort;  being  a  little  hill,  at  fome 
diftance  from  Cafamanfe  $  rtfidence,  where 
were  about  five  hundred  houfes.  He  fet  up  a 
ftandard  with  the  arms  of  Portugal,  on  a 
tree,  and  eredted  an  altar;  at  which  mate 
was  faid  the  firft  time  in  AEthiopia,  for  the 
foul  of  Henry  late  Infante  of  Portugal,  the 
firft  and  chief  promoter  of  the  difeoveries  of 
Nigritia  and  Guinea,  as  is  obferv’d  in  the 
introdudlory  dtfcourfe  to  this  work.  This 
happen’d  on  the  feaft  of  St.  Sebajtian,  whole 
name  was  given  to  a  valley  where  the 
Portuguefes  landed.  After  mafs,  Azam¬ 
buja  was  inform’d  of  the  coming  of  Cafa¬ 
manfe,  and  having  rang’d  his  men  in  order, 
lat  down  in  an  elbow  chair,  having  on  a 
gold  brocade  waiftcoat,  and  a  gold  collar 
fet  with  jewels,  all  his  followers  clad  in  filk 
making  a  lane  before  him,  that  the  Black 
prince  might  admire  his  grandeur.  Cafa-  ' 
maufe  on  his  part  was  not  wanting  to  fhow 
his  ftate,  which  appear’d  by  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  arm’d  Blacks ,  with  a  mighty  noife  of 
trumpets,  horns,  tinkling  bells,  and  other 
inftruments,  all  togetner  making  a  hideous 
nolle.  The  principal  Blacks  were  drefs’d 
after  their  own  manner,  as  they  are  to  this 
T  c  day. 
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day,  when  they  go  to  war,  as  {hall  be  here¬ 
after  defer i bed  ;  and  follow’d  each  of  them 
by  two  pages,  one  of  them  carrying  a  buck¬ 
ler,  and  the  other,  a  little  round  ftool, 
their  heads  and  beards  adorn’d  with  gold, 
after  their  fafhion. 

After  the  firft  ceremonies  and  falutes  on 
both  Tides,  which  took  up  Tome  time,  A- 
zambuja  made  a  long  fpeech,  exprefilng  the 
great  elteem  the  king  his  matter  had  for  Cafa- 
manfe's  perfon  and  country,  and  how  earneft- 
ly  he  defired  his  and  his  people’s  converlton 
to  the  Chriftian  faith :  offering  him  his  affi- 
ftance  and  friendfhip  upon  all  occafions,  to 
which  effedt  he  had  fent  him  thither,  with 
a  fleet  well  provided  with  men,  ammuni¬ 
tion  and  rich  commodities:  for  the  prefer- 
vation  whereof,  he  hoped  he  would  allow 
him  to  build  a  fort,  for  the  carrying  on 
of  trade  with  his  fubje&s,  reprefenting  to 
him  the  many  advantages  himfelf  and  his 
Hate  would  receive  thereby;  for  by  that 
means  he  would  become  terrible  to  his 
neighbours,  and  that  many  of  the  Black 
kings  would  be  glad  to  accept  of  luch  pro- 
pofals,  &c. 

Cafamanfe  underftanding  the  fubftance  of 
Azambujal s  dilcourfe  by  means  of  an  in¬ 
terpreter,  and  being  a  man  of  good  fenfe, 
made  feveral  objections  to  what  he  had 
faid,  indeavouring  to  divert  him  from  the 
thoughts  of  building  a  fort,  and  to  pe-rfuade 
him  to  be  latisfied  with  trading  as  he  had 
done  before;  but  was  at  laft  prevail’d  upon 
to  content  to  it.  The  next  day  Azambuja 
fet  his  men  to  work,  and  the  mafons  break¬ 
ing  fome  rocks  on  the  fea-fide,  the  Blacks , 
whether  it  were  out  of  a  fuperftitious  vene¬ 
ration  they  paid  to  thofe  rocks,  or  that  they 
could  not  approve  of  eredtinga  fort  in  their 
country,  began  to  fhow  their  refentment; 
which  Azambuja  perceiving,  he  caus’d  con- 
fiderable  prelents  of  fundry  forts  to  be  di- 
ftributed  among  them,  whereby  they  were 
all  appeas’d,  and  the  Portuguefes  carry ’d  on 
the  work  with  luch  diligence,  that  the  fort 
was  put  into  a  polture  of  defence  in  lels  than 
twenty  days,  and  the  tower  rais’d  to  the 
flrft  ftory;  the  materials  above-mentioned, 
which  Azambuja  brought  over,  being  fo  fit¬ 
ted,  that  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  put 
them  together.  This  done,  he  fent  home  his 
caravels  with  a  conliderable  quantity  of  gold. 

The  Portuguefes  found  the  Blacks  very  kind, 
and  traded  with  them  at  w'hat  rate  they 
would  themfelves  for  their  goods;  which 
was  a  great  incouragement  to  the  building 
of  the  aforefaid  fort,  to  fecure  themfelves 
againft  any  attempts  of  the  natives,  or  of 
any  Europeans  in  after-times:  and  thus  to  le- 
cure  to  themfelves  the  whole  trade  of  that 
rich  country. 

The  bloody  war  betwixt  Cajlile  and  Por¬ 
tugal  being  ended  by  a  treaty  of  peace  at 
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Alcazoves ,  on  September  a?.  14 79.  excluding 
the  unfortunate  princefs  Joanna  from  the  fuc- 
ceflion  to  the  crown  of  Cajlile ;  Ferdinand , 
who  had  fecured  that  throne  to  himfelf,  re¬ 
nounced  his  claim  to  the  kingdom  of  Portu¬ 
gal ;  and  king  Alphonfo  V.  of  Portugal ,  on 
his  part,  refign’d  the  title  of  king  of  Cajlile , 
he  had  before  affumed,  It  was  farther  fti- 
pulated  by  that  treaty,  that  the  com¬ 
merce  and  navigation  of  Guinea ,  with  the 
conqueft  of  the  kingdom  of  Fez,  granted 
by  the  popes  to  the  kings  of  Portugal ,  fhould 
remain  to  them,  exclufive  of  the  Cajtilians , 
who  ingaged  not  to  trade  or  touch  in  thofe 
parts,  without  permiflion  from  the  court  of 
Portugal ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
Canary  i  Hands  fhould  intirely  belong  to 
the  crown  of  Spain. 

Manuel  de  Faria  y  Soufa ,  in  his  hiflory,  Fabulous 
pretends,  that  contrary  to  thefe  articles  of  accounts, 
peace,  the  Caflilians,  in  the  year  148 1,  fent 
a  fleet  to  trade  on  the  coafl  of  Guinea ;  where¬ 
upon  king  Alphonfo  of  Portugal  fent  a  fqua- 
dron  to  obllruct  them,  under  the  command 
of  George  Correa,  who  met  with  thirty  fhips 
of  Caftile  on  the  coafc  of  Mina ,  and  after 
a  (harp  ingagemenr,  obtain’d  a  compleat 
victory,  bringing  feveral  of  them  to  Lisbon . 

But  this  fee  ms  to  be  a  groundlefs  narrative 
of  that  author’s,  according  to  the  ufual  va¬ 
nity  of  thole  people,  no  Spanifo  hiftorian  ta¬ 
king  the  leaft  notice  of  any  fuch  adlion;  be- 
fi  l._s,  it  appears  that  the  crowns  of  Caflile 
and  Portugal  were  that  year  1481  in  perfedt 
amity,  and  jointly  fitting  out  all  their  ma¬ 
ritime  power  againft  the  Lurks-,  and  king 
Alphonfo  died  before  the  end  of  that  year; 
befldes,  Azambuja' s  expedition  mention’d 
above  that  lame  year,  coniradidts  this  in¬ 
vention:  fo  that  there  is  not  the  leaft  likeli¬ 
hood  in  that  ftory.  Nor  do  I  find  any  more 
in  what  the  fame  author  fays,  that  in  the 
year  1478,  the  Caflilians  fent  to  the  faid 
coaft  a  fleet  of  thirty-five  fail,  under  the 
command  of  Peter  de  Cobides ,  who  brought 
a  great  quantity  of  gold  into  Spain-,  fuch 
fleets  were  not  at  all  uiual  in  thofe  days,  and 
if  any  had  been,  other  authors  muft  have 
made  mention  of  them:  we  will  therefore 
add  no  more  of  fuch  romantick  relations, 
this  being  enough  to  give  the  reader  a  cau¬ 
tion,  not  to  be  too  hafty  in  giving  credit  to 
vain-glorious  writers. 

King  John  II.  of  Portugal,  in  order  to  fe¬ 
cure  the  whole  trade  of  Guinea  in  the  hands 
of  his  {iibjedls,  granted  letters  patents  to 
fome  undertakers,  himfelf  joining  in  part- 
nerfhip  with  them.  Three  {hips  were  fitted 
out;  and  fo  uncertain  are  the  accounts  of 
thefe  Portuguefe  affairs,  that,  notwithftanding 
the  relation  given  above  out  of  Marmot, 
fome  refer  the  erecting  of  the  fort  at  Mina  to 
this  year:  fuch  is  the  confufion  among  thofe 
who  pretend  to  write  the.  hiflory  of  that  na- 
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tion.  However,  it  was  king  John  gave  that 
fort  the  name  of  St.  George ,  and  afterwards 
granted  many  privileges  and  franchifes  to 
fuch  as  fhould  be  willing  to  refide  in  it.  He 
alfo  gave  it  the  name  of  a  city,  and  caus’d  a 
church  to  be  built  in  it,  dedicated  to  St. 
George.  After  this,  the  faid  king  took  the 
ftyle  of  lord  of  Guinea ,  and  commanded 
thofe  who  were  imploy’d  to  make  farther 
difeoveries  along  the  fouthern  coafl  of  Africa , 
and  at  every  place  of  note  to  eredl  a  Iquare 
monument  of  ftone,  fix  feet  high,  with  his 
arms  on  it,  and  two  inferiptions,  one  on  each 
fide  in  Latin  and  Portuguefe ,  containing  the 
year,  month  and  day  when  that  difeovery 
was  made  by  his  order,  with  the  name  of 
the  captain  who  commanded  that  expedition*, 
and  on  that  pedeftal,  a  ftone  crofs,  cramp’d 
in,  whereas  in  former  times  they  ufed  to 
let  them  up  of  wood. 

Some  years  after,  the  king  of  Portugal 
form’d  a  Guinea  company,  -with  the  idle 
privilege  of  trading  there,  excluding  all  his 
other  fu bjedts*,  which  at  fiift  made  a  very 
confiderable  profit,  and  caus’d  fort  St.  An¬ 
thony  to  be  built  at  Axim another  fmall  one 
at  Acra ;  and  a  lodge  at  Sama,  on  the  ri¬ 
ver  of  St.  George\  for  the  conveniency  of 
drav/ing  from  thofe  places,  which  were  in  a 
more  fruitful  and  cheaper  country,  the  ne- 
ceffary  provifions  for  fubfifting  of  the  garri¬ 
fon  of  Alina ,  which  before  was  maintain’d 
by  the  king  of  Portugal ,  who  referv’d  to 
himfelf  the  right  of  appointing  a  governor 
-and  other  officers,  every  three  years,  to  gra¬ 
tify  fuch  of  his  fubje&s  as  had  ferv’d  him 
well  in  Europe  and  in  Africa ,  in  his  wars 
with  the  Moors  of  Fez,  without  making  their 
fortunes. 

Thus  the  garrifon  of  this  place  came  to 
be  commonly  compofed  of  leud  and  de¬ 
bauch’d  perfons,  as  well  officers  as  foldiers, 
both  of  them  ufed  to  commit  outrages,  and 
to  plunder,  or  of  fuch  as  were  banifh’d  Por¬ 
tugal  for  heinous  crimes  and  mifdemeanors. 
No  wonder  therefore,  that  the  hiflories  of 
thofe  times  give  an  account  of  unparallel’d 
violences  and  inhumanities  committed  there 
by  thofe  unfatiable  Portuguefes ,  during  the 
time  that  place  was  under  their  lubje&ion, 
not  only  againft  the  natives  of  the  country, 
and  fuch  European  nations  as  reiorted  thi¬ 
ther,  but  even  among  themfelves. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  king  of  France , 
the  civil  wars  there  being  at  an  end,  the 
French  again  refolv’d  to  trade  along  the 
coafl  of  Guinea ,  and  accordingly  reforted  to 
the  Pepper  and  Gold,  Coafl-,  and  not  being 
able  to  prevail  upon  the  Blacks  of  Mina  to 
deal  with  them,  thofe  people  being  deterr’d 
by  the  threats  of  the  Portuguefes ,  they  failed 
thence  to  Acra,  upon  intelligence  that  the 
natives,  provok’d  by  the  barbarous  ufage  of 
the  Portuguefes,  hadfurpriz’d  their  little  fort. 
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maffacred  the  garrifon,  and  razed  it  to  the  Bar  cor. 
ground,  in  the  year  1578. 

Barbarity  towards  the  French. 

Fa  R  O  M  that  time  the  Portuguefes  loft;  their  p 
credit  and  intereft  on  that  coafl,  when 
they  had  reap’d  all  the  advantages  of  the  dine. 
Guinea  trade  for  above  a  hundred  years, 
which  now  dwindled  away  from  them;  other 
European  natives  contending  with  them,  and 
by  degrees  becoming  fharers  in  the  wealth. 

But  this  was  not  without  blood-ffied,  and 
particularly  many  of  the  French  loft  their 
lives,  either  at  the  hands  of  the  Portuguefes^ 
or  of  the  Blacks ,  who  receiv’d  an  hundred 
crowns  reward  of  the  Portuguefes  for  every 
head  of  a  Frenchman  they  brought,  the 
Portuguefe  general  expofing  them  on  the 
walls  of  his  fort.  Thefe  barbarities  prac¬ 
tis’d  for  many  years  by  the  Portuguefes ,  fo 
terrify’d  the  French,  that  they  again  aban¬ 
don’d  the  trade  of  Guinea. 

As  for  the  Blacks,  the  Portuguefes  treated  porfll. 
them  with  the  utmoft  cruelty  upon  all  occa-  gi;efe* 
fions,  laying  heavy  duties  on  the  provifions  cruelty, 
of  their  country,  and  on  the  fifhery,  and 
forcing  the  prime  men  among  them,  and 
even  the  kings,  to  deliver  their  fons  to  wait 
on  them  as  fervants  or  Haves.  Nor  would 
they  ever  open  their  warehoufes,  unlefs  there 
were  forty  or  fifty  marks  of  gold  brought 
to  purchafe  goods,  when  they  compeh’d 
the  poor  wretches  to  take  any  commodities 
they  would  give  them,  good  or  bad,  and  at 
their  own  price*,  thofe  people  not  daring  to 
refiife  what  was  offer’d  them:  and  if  ever 
they  found  any  bafe  mixture  among  .the 
pure  gold,  they  immediately  caus’d  the 
ohender  to  be  put  to  death,  of  what  degree 
or  condition  foever  he  might  be,  as  hap¬ 
pened  to  a  near  relation  of  the  king  of  Corn- 
many.  If  any  of  the  Blacks  durft  buy  goods 
of  other  Europeans,  the  faid  goods,  iffeiz’d 
by  the  Portuguefe  fifeals  and  waiters,  were 
not  only  confifcated,  but  a  heavy  fine  im- 
pofed  upon  the  purchafer. 

I  he  Dutch  found  no  better  ufage  from  Dutch  ia 
the  Portuguefes  when  they  had  an  opportu-  Guinea, 
nity,  but  would  not  defift  from  the  Guinea 
trade,  being  incourag’d  by  the  mighty  pro¬ 
fit  they  found  on  that  coafl  to  bear  with  the 
outrages  offer’d  by  thofe  people,  till  at  laft 
they-  had  their  full  revenge,  when  the  two 
nations  ingag’d  in  war.  Then  the  Dutch 
calling  to  mind  how  bafely  they  had  been 
treated  by  the  Portuguefes,  at  that  time  fub- 
jefts  to  Spain,  took  from  them  not  only 
one  half  of  Brafil,  but  alfo  all  the  forts 
they  had  on  the  coaft  of  Guinea,  driving 
that  nation  thence  for  ever,  by  taking  the 
caftle  of  Mina  in  the  year  1637,  and^that 
of  Axim  in  164.3,  asfhall  be  related  in  the 
next  chapter. 


Bela- 


164  A  Defcription  of  the  Book  III. 


iJ  A  I.  O  U  1  •  ^  ^ 

Behaviour  of  the  Dutch  in  Guinea. 

EFORE  I  proceed  on  that  fubjedt,  the 
reader  may  perhaps  be  pleafed  to  hear 
what  account  the  Portuguefe  authors  give  of 
the  behaviour  of  the  Dutch  towards  the 
Blacks  on  this  coaft,  fince  they  firft  gain’d 
footing  there.  I  will  give  the  words  of 
Vafconcelos  a  Portuguefe  gentleman,  and 
knight  of  the  order  of  Chrift,  in  his 
life  of  king  John  II.  lib.  2.  p.  194.  The 
rebels,  fays  he,  meaning  the  Dutch ,  have 
gain’d  more  upon  the  Blacks  by  drunken- 
nefs,  giving  them  wine  and  ftrong  liquors,  ' 
than  by  force  of  arms  inftrubting  them, 
as  miniftersof  the  devil,  in  their  wickednefs, 
the  more  dangerous  where  there  is  no  vir¬ 
tue  to  oppofe  it:  but  the  dilTolution  of  their 
lives  and  manners,  and  the  advantages  the 
Portuguefes  of  Mina  have  gain’d  over  them 
in  fome  rencounters,  tho’  inferior  in  num¬ 
ber,  have  given  the  rebels  fo  ill  a  reputation 
among  the  natives,  that  they  not  only  con¬ 
temn  them  as  infamous,  but  alio  as  men  of 
no  courage  and  refolution.  However,  the 
Blacks  being  a  barbarous  people,  fufccptible 
of  the  firft  notions  that  are  inltill’d  into 


them,  readily  enough  fwallow  Calvin's  poi- 
fon,  fpread  among  them,  intermixed  with 
merchandize;  which  their  indurtry,  taking 
the  advantage  of  our  negligence,  or  rather 
of  our  fins,  vends  about  that  coaft,  where 
they  are  by  fuch  means  become  ablolute 
pirates.  They  alfo  hold,  without  any  other 
right  or  title  but  force  and  violence,  the 
fort  at  Boutrce ,  four  leagues  from  ours,  that 
is,  at  Axim\  as  alfo  the  fettlements  of  Cora , 
Coromantin  and  Aide  a  del  Puerto,  at  Com- 
rnsndo ,  and  peaceably  injoy  the  commerce 
of  Mina\  where  they  purchafe  above  two 
millions  of  gold  yearly,  and  export  all 
that  can  be  furnifhed  there  by  the  Fazars 
and  other  nations  farther  up  in  Ethiopia, 
who  refort  thither  in  great  numbers.  The 
quantity  of  merchandize  and  their  cheap- 
nefs,  has  made  the  Barbarians  the  more 
greedy  of  them;  tho’  perfons  of  honour 
and  quality  have  affur’d  me,  they  would 
willingly  pay  double  for  our  goods,  and  are 
very  covetous  of  them,  as  fufpetfting  the 
others  to  be  of  lefs  worth  and  deceitful,  fo 
that  they  buy  them  only  for  want  of  better. 
But  enough  of  this  author,  the  reft  being 
nothing  but  vanity. 


CHAP.  VII. 

Firft  Dutch  voyages  to  Guinea.  They  take  the  cajlle  of  St.  George  at  Minaj 

their  behaviour  there ;  their  trade,  &c. 


I  Am  now  to  fpeak  of  the  taking  of  the 
caftle  of  St.  George  at  Mina  by  the 
Dutch ,  and  fhall  therefore  begin  my  ac¬ 
count  from  their  firft  voyage  to  the  Gold 
Coaft. 

\ 

Firft  Dutch  voyages  to  Guinea. 

Occafion  /'"\NE  Bernard  Ericks  of  Medenblick , 
of  them.  having  been  taken  at  fea  by  the  Portu¬ 

guefes .  and  carry’d  to  the  Prince's  ifiand  in 
the  bight  of  Guinea ,  and  hearing  there  of 
the  rich  trade  they  drove  on  the  Gold  Coaft , 
being  afterwards  let  at  liberty,  and  returning 
to  Holland ,  offer’d  his  lervice  to  fbme  mer¬ 
chants  for  a  Guinea  voyage;  who  accor¬ 
dingly  furnifh’d  him  with  a  fhip  and  pro¬ 
per  cargo. 

Ericks  perform’d  the  voyage  fuccefsfully 
in  !595>  running  along  the  whole  Gold 
Coaft ,  where  he  lettled  a  good  correfpon- 
dence  with  the  Blacks ,  for  carrying  on  the 
trade  with  them  in  future  times.  Thefc 
people  finding  his  goods  much  better  and 

Blacks  rife  c^eaPer  ^an  what  they  ufed  to  have  from 
..gainilth  Portuguefes,  and  being  difgufted  at  the 
I’ortu-  violence  and  oppreftion  of  their  tyrannical 
guefes.  government,  befides  their  natural  love  of 
novelty,  provok’d  the  Portuguefes  to  ufe 
them  worfe  than  they  had  done  before,  and 
ib  they  continu’d  till  the  year  1600,  when 


the  Commcndo  and  Fetu  Blacks ,  incourag’d 
by  the  Dutch ,  who  fupply’d  them  with 
arms  and  other  neceffaries,  rofe  againft  the 
Portuguefes ,  who  had  above  three  hundred 
men  kill’d  in  that  war,  and  were  reduc’d 
for  the  future  to  keep  themfelves  confin’d  to 
the  caftle  of  Mina. 

The  Dutch,  who  till  then  had  found  much  Dutch 
difficulty  to  make  fettlements  on  the  Gold  build 
Coaft,  notwithftanding  their  being  coun-  forts, 
tenanced  by,  the  Blacks,  refolv’d  now  to 
credit  fome  forts  on  the  coafts  of  Benin  and 
Angola.  Then  pradifing  underhand  with 
feveral  of  the  kings  and  prime  men  along 
the  Gold  Coaft,  the  king  of  Sabou  gave 
them  leave  to  build  a  fort  at  A. leuree,  three 
leagues  eaft  from  Cabo  Corfo ,  which  they 
fin i fil’d  in  the  year  1624,  and  gave  the  com¬ 
mand  of  it  to  Adrian  Jacobs,  at  the  time 
when  the  crown  of  Portugal  w  as  at  war  with 
the  Dutch,  but  poffefs’d  by  Philip  IV.  king 
ol  Spain ;  which  monarchs  had  reduced  it 
under  their  dominion  the  year  after  the  death 
of  the  cardinal  Henry,  the  laft  king  of  Por¬ 
tugal,  in  the  year  1578,  who  fucceeded  king 
Sebaftian,  kill’d  in  a  battle  againft  the  Moors 
of  Fez  and  Alorocco.  The  laid  cardinal  was 
eighth  fon  to  king  Emanuel,  and  near 
eighty  years  of  age  when  rais’d  to  the  throne, 
which  accordingly  he  injoy’d  not  long. 


In 


Chap.  *j.  Go  a /is  of  South-Guinea.  i 6$ 


Dutch  In  December  1625  the  Dutch  made  an 
routed  by  attempt  on  the  caftle  of  Mina  with  twelve 
aCiS’  hundred  of  their  own  men,  and  a  hundred 
and  fifty  Sabou  Blacks ,  under  the  command 
of  their  rear-admiral  Jan-Dirks  Lamb ,  who 
landed  at  Terra  Pcquena ,  or  Ampena ,  in 
the  country  of  Commendo ,  but  were,  totally 
routed  by  the  Portuguefe  auxiliaries,  the 
Blacks  of  Mina ,  alone ;  thole  natives  at¬ 
tacking  the  Dutch  before  they  could  form 
their  body,  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  a  little 
before  fun-fet,  which  was  done  in  fuch  vi¬ 
gorous  manner,  that  the  action  was  over  be¬ 
fore  night,  with  the  Daughter  of  three  hun¬ 
dred  feventy-three  foldiers,  and  fixty-fix  Tea¬ 
men,  befides  all  the  auxiliary  Sabou  Blacks , 
and  moft  of  the  Dutch  officers.  Lamb  their 
general  being  wounded,  was  rd'cued  by  the 
Little  Commany  Blacks. 

Dutch  take  Caftle  St.  Geoige  at  Mina. 

Dutch  'T1  H  E  States  general  having  fome  years 
contrive  to  1  after  made  over  the  property  of  fort 
out  the  NaJJ'au  at  Mource  to  their  Weft -India  com- 
Por‘u"  pany  ;  Nicholas  Van  Ypren ,  their  general  at 
8  ‘  Mouree ,  made  from  time  to  time  what  in- 

tereft  he  could  with  the  Black  kings  along 
that  coaft  to  drive  the  Porluguefes  thence,  and 
to  fettle  themfelvcs  in  their  room,  by  means 
of  large  prefents  and  many  larger  promifes 
he  made  them,  and  liicceeded  fo  well  as  to 
foment  a  divifton  among  the  very  Portuguefe 
garrifon  in  the  caftle  of  Mina.  Having  thus 
difpos’d  all  things  for  a  change,  and  having 
gain’d  the  Caboceiros  and  captains  of  the 
town  of  Mina ,  to  afiift  the  Dutch  in  a  fe- 
cond  attempt  upon  the  caftle,  he  fent  a  full 
account  thereof  to  the  dire  dors  of  the  Weft- 
India  company  in  Holland ;  who  having  fome 
years  before  gain’d  footing  in  Brazil ,  by 
taking  of  St.  Salvador  and  Bahia  de  todos  los 
Santos ,  belonging  to  Portugal ,  had  con¬ 
triv’d  all  poffible  means  to  fecure  a  place  of 
arms  on  the  coaft  of  Africa ,  that  being  ma¬ 
kers  of  both  points,  on  the  two  oppofite 
continents,  they  might  have  the  abfolute 
command  of  the  ocean,  and  of  the  pafifage 
to  th e  Eaft- Indies  •,  fo  to  ruin  the  trade  of 
the  Spaniards ,  Porluguefes ,  Englifh  and  all 
o  her  northern  nations.  They  had  often 
fought  out  for  fuch  a  place  of  arms,  from 
Cape  Verde  to  the  cape  of  Good  Hope ,  but 
fail’d  in  their  feveral  attempts,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  in  that  I  mention’d  before,  in  the 
year  1625,  againft  the  caftle  of  Mina, which 
was  reckon’d  the  moft  convenient  for  their 
defigns. 

O  # 

Dutch  At  this  time  count  John  Maurice  of  Nof- 
fer.t  from  fau ,  a  near  relation  to  the  prince  of  Orange , 
Gut,-'0  Was  arnv’d  in  Braftl ,  being  by  the  Dutch 
Weft -India  company  appointed  governor 
general  of  that  country  and  of  South- America , 
with  the  confent  of  the  States  and  of  the 
Voif.  V. 


prince  of  Orange ,  and  being  made  equal  in  Barbot. 
authority  to  the  governor  general  of  the  ^ 

Laft- Indies,  having  the  foie  direction  of 
martial  and  civil  affairs,  religion,  juftice 
and  commerce.  With  him  went  a  fleet 
of  thirty-two  fhips,  twelve  of  them  men  of 
war,  carrying  two  thoufand  feven  hundred  of 
the  choiceft  foldiers.  Van  Ypren  being  in* 
form’d  of  his  arrival  in  Braftl  and  conquefts 
there,  fent  a  veffel  over  to  give  him  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  favourable  opportunity  then 
offer’d  for  reducing  of  the  caftle  of  Mina , 
and  bap  idling  the  Porluguefes  from  the  Gold 
Coaft ,  by  the  conqueft  of  that  ftrong  place. 

Count  Nafjau  fent  him  nine  men  of  war  of 
his  lquadron,  under  the  command  of  colonel 
HansCoine ,  provided  with  all  neceffaries  for 
fuch  an  expedition. 

This  lquadron  arriving  at  cape  La  Hou , 
on  the  coaft  of  Quaqua,  June  the  2  5th  1 63  7, 
the  commander  immediately  fent  advice  to 
Van  Ypren  at  Mouree >  and  proceeded  him- 
felf  with  his  fquadron  to  Ijjeny ,  there  to 
expeft  that  general’s  orders,  which  were  to 
bring  his  fquadron  to  Commendo  road,  to  Join  thefe 
join  him  with  two  hundred  canoos  of  Blacks  ffere> 
and  fome  tranfport  fhips. 

Van  Ypren  gain’d  over  to  his  party  moft: 
of  the  youth  of  Commendo ,  to  whom  he 
promis’d  a  confiderable  fum  of  gold,  in 
cafe  he  reduced  the  caftle  by  their  affiftance. 

Thus  the  fleet  proceeded  towards  cape 
Corfo ,  and  the  forces  landed  the  24th  of 
July,  in  a  little  bay  or  creek,  about  half  a 
mile  weft  of.  Corfo ,  in  their  bar  canoos ; 
every  foldier  carrying  three  days  provifton. 

They  were  in  all  eight  hundred  foldiers  and 
five  hundred  feamen,  befides  the  auxiliary 
Blacks ,  and  march’d  in  three  bodies ;  the 
firft  of  them,  being  the  Vqn,  was  headed 
by  William  Latan ,  the  main  body  by  John 
Godlaat ,  and  the  rear  by  colonel  Coine. 

They  all  halted  at  the  river  Dana  or  Dolce 
to  refrefii  themfelves,  and  Coine  being  in¬ 
form’d  that  a  body  of  a  thoufand  Mina 
Blacks  was  polled  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  of 
Santiago ,  to  oppoie  his  taking  poffelfion  of 
it,  as  it  appear’d  by  his  march  he  defign’d, 
befides  that  it  was  abfolutely  neceffary  fo 
to  do,  that  being  the  only  place  which 
could  favour  their  enterprize,  as  command¬ 
ing  the  fort ;  he  detach’d  four  companies  of 
fuzileers  to  beat  them  off ;  but  inftead  of 
performing  it,  they  were  moft  of  them  cut 
in  pieces  by  thole  Blacks ,  who  ftruck  off 
their  heads,  and  carry *d  them  into  ;he 
town  in  triumphant  manner.  Hereupon 
major  Bon  Garzon  was  fent  thither  with  ano¬ 
ther  detachment,  and  having  without  much 
difficulty  forded  the  river  Dana ,  fell  upon 
that  body  with  fuch  vigour,  that  he  oblig’d 
them  ro  abandon  their  poft,  and  poffels’d  ca;n  a 
himfelf  of  it,  with  the  lofs  of  only  four  poft. 
Whites  and  ten  Blacks  kill’d  in  the  attack. 

U  u  '■  But 
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Barbot.  But  the  major  was  afterwards  attack’d  there 
"V 'N-'  two  feveral  times  by  the  natives,  endeavour* 
ing  to  recover  the  i -aid  poft,  whom  he  oo- 
liged  both  times  to  retire,  yet  it  coft  the 
life  of  William  La  tan  and  feme  more  of  his 
men,  Bon  Garzon  purfuing  the  enemy  down 
into  the  valley  between  the  mountains  and 
the  hill  Santiago ,  where  the  reft  ot  the 
Dutch  forces  joined  him. 

The  Portuguefes  no  longer  able  to  keep 
the  field  againft  the  Dutch ,  retir’d  into  the 
redoubt  they  had  built  on  the  hill  Santiago. 
It  was  not  long  before  they  were  attack’d 
in  that  place.  Colonel  Coins  having  caus’d 
two  ways  to  be  cut  through  the  thickets, 
which  cover  one  fide  of  the  hill,  the  one  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  river  Dana ,  and  the  other  direddy 
to  the  redoubt  on  the  hill,  two  pieces  of  can¬ 
non  and  a  mortar  were  brought  up  the  hill, 
and  mounted  on  an  advantageous  fpot,  which 
commanded  the  caftle  fo  intirely,  that  ten 
'  or  twelve  bombs  th eDutch  threw  from  thence, 
were  very  near  falling  into  the  place. 

In  the  mean  time  another  detachment  of 
Dutch  and  Commendo  Blacks  was  fent  our,  to 
attack  the  Mina  Blacks ,  and  afterwards  the 
Are  re-  weft  end  of  their  town.  The  Commendo 
puffed.  Wacks  attempting  to  drive  away  fome  cattle, 
were  in  danger  of  being  cut  in  pieces,  had 
not  the  conduct  of  their  officers  prevented  it, 
by  keeping  them  clofe  in  a  body  along  the 
river  Benja ,  which  cover’d  them ;  fo  that 
the  reft  of  that  day  was  fpent  in  fkirmifhing. 
The  next  day  the  Dutch  being  reinforced 
from  their  main  body,  attacked  the  town  of 
Mina,  but  were  forced  to  retire  by  the  great 
fire  from  the  caftle. 

The  day  after  the  general  fearing  left  de¬ 
lays  fhould  be  prejudicial  to  his  defign,  and 
difappoint  the  undertaking,  fummoned  the 
caftle  as  foon  as  it  was  light,  protefting  he 
would  put  all  the  garrifon  to  the  iword,  if 
they  refufed  to  furrender  immediately.  The 
Portuguefe  governor  demanded  three  days  to 
confider  on  it;  which  was  refufed  him,  and 
fo  that  day  was  fpent. 

Portu-  The  next  morning  Coine  drew  up  his  forces 

guefes  on  the  hill  Santiago,  and  threw  feveral  bombs 
fubrnk  'nt0  pi ‘tee,  with  little  eftedt ;  but  the 
following  day  having  caufed  his  grenadiers 
to  draw  nearer  to  the  caftle,  the  Portuguefes 
beat  the  Chamade ,  and  fent  out  two  perlons 
to  capitulate,  the  articles  being  fuch  as  the 
Dutch  general  would  impofe,  viz. 

Mean  ar-  i.  The  governor,  garrifon,  and  all  other 
tides.  Pcrtuguefes  to  march  out  that  day,  with 
their  wives  and  children,  but  without  fwords, 
colours,  or  any  weapons,  each  perlon  being 
allowed  but  one  fuit  of  wearing  apparel. 

2.  All  the  goods,  merchandize,  gold  and 
flaves,  to  remain  to  the  Dutch,  except  only 
twelve  flaves  allowed  the  inhabitants. 

3.  The  church-ftuft',  which  was  not  of 
gold  or  filver,  allcfw’d  to  be  carried  away. 
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4 .  The  Portuguefes  and  Mulattos  to  be  put  • 
aboard  the  fquadron,  with  their  wives  and 
children,  and  carried  to  the  ifiand  51.  Thomas. 

Thus  this  famous  caftle  of  Mina  was  deli-  Mina  ta- 
vered  up  to  the  Dutch  on  the  20th  of  Aig,  kfn  by 
1637.  and  in  it  they  found  thirty  good  pieces tiieiJutcn* 
of  brafs  cannon,  nine  rhouland  weight  of 
powder,  and  much  other  ammunition. 

There  was  very  little  gold,  and  no  great 
quantity  of  goods.  This  done,  Coine  return’d 
to  Moitree  with  his  forces,  leaving  captain 
Wad r  a  even  to  command  at  Mina,  with  a 
garrifon  of  140  men,  befides  feveral  Blacks , 
who  had  taken  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  them. 

Coine ,  to  make  his  advantage  of  thecon- 
fternation  the  fpeedy  conqueft  of  the  caftle  of 
Mina  had  fpread  along  the  Gold-Coaft,  fent 
acanoo,  with  a  letter  to  the  governor  of  the 
Portuguefe  fort,  call’d  St.  Anthony ,  at  Axim , 
the  moft  important  poft  the  Portuguefes  had 
on  that  coaft,  next  to  Mina ,  to  fummon 
him  to  furrender  that  place,  before  he  came 
to  attack  it  with  his  forces.  The  governor, 
who  had  more  courage  than  the  other  at 
Mina,  confidering  the  Dutch  could  not  well 
befiege  his  fort,  by  reafon  of  the  continual 
rains  of  that  fealon,  anfwered,  that  he  was 
ready  to  give  Coine  a  good  reception,  if  he 
fhould  pretend  to  befiege  that  place,  which 
he  was  refolved  to  defend  to  the  laft  extre¬ 
mity,  for  his  king  and  mafter.  This  refo- 
lute  anfwer  obliged  Coine  to  put  off  that  en- 
terprize  to  a  more  favourable  opportunity  ; 
and  the  Dutch  did  not  reduce  Axim  till  the 
year  1642.  Coine  return’d  to  Brazil  with  his 
fleet  and  forces,  where  count  John  Maurice  of 
Naffau  cauled  him  to  be  received  at  Olinda 
and  Arracife,  under  a  difeharge  of  all  the  can¬ 
non,  and  with  all  other  marks  of  honour. 

The  Dutch  now  become  mafters  of  the  Dutch  en- 
important  place  of  Mina ,  endeavoured  toSr°fi  the 
ingrofs  all  the  trade  of  the  coaft  in  their  own  trade‘ 
hands ;  and  to  that  effedt,  Van  Tpren  was 
called  from  Moitree  to  Mina,  to  make  that 
his  refidencc,  as  general  of  Guinea  and  An¬ 
gola.  He  cauled  the  caftle  to  be  repaired 
and  enlarged,  and  by  degrees  made  it  much 
ftronger,  more  beautiful,  and  of  a  greater 
extent  than  when  the  Portimiefes  had  it. 

o  J 

Behaviour  of  the  Dutch  in  Guinea. 

1  HE  Dutch  at  firft  treated  the  Blacks  of  Towards 
Mina,  and  the  reft  of  the  coaft,  very  tlie  Eng- 
gently,  careffing  and  prefenting  the  chief  of 
them  ;  but  when  the  Engli/h  came  to  put  in 
for  a  fliare  of  the  trade  of  that  rich  country, 
and  endeavoured  to  make  an  intereft  among 
the  Blacks,  in  order  to  make  fettlements  on 
that  coaft,  the  Dutch  changed  their  former 
civility  towards  the  Blacks  into  feverity,  to 
defer  them  from  favouring  th tEnglifh.  They 
alfo  feized  the  Englifs  fort  at  Cormntyn , 
where  the  general  of  that  nation  refided, 
which  was  one  of  the  motives  tor  the  war  be¬ 
tween  them  in  the  year  i66’6.  The 
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Towards  The  better  to  curb  the  Blacks  along  the 
theBlacks.  coaft,  and  to  engrols  the  whole  trade,  they 
e retied  fmall  forts  at  Boetron ,  Sama,  Ccrfo , 
Anamabo ,  Cormentyn  and  Acra,  pretending 
to  the  Blacks ,  they  did  it  to  protett  and  de¬ 
fend  them  againft  the  outrages  and  infulrs  of 
their  neighbouring  enemies  of  the  inland 
country,  who  ufed  often  to  attack  them. 

Being  thus  grown  powerful,  the  more  to 
keep  down  the  Blacks ,  and  prevent  their  at¬ 
tempting  any  thing  againft  them,  they  laid 
duties  on  their  fifhery  at  A  Am ,  Mina  and 
Mouree ,  forbidding  them,  under  fevere  pe¬ 
nalties,  to  hold  any  corrcfpondence  or  trade 
with  other  Europeans,  as  has  been  obferv’d 
before  •,  and  proceeded  to  lord  it  over  them 
fo  abfolutely,  as  to  take  cognizance  of  all 
civil  and  criminal  caufes;  and  to  affume  the 
power  of  life  and  death  over  them  ;  tho’, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  are  oblig’d  to  pay 
yearly  acknowledgments  to  the  native  kings 
for  the  forts  they  have  there. 

Perceiving  that,  notwithftandingall  thefe 
precautions,  the  Blacks  were  not  deterr’d 
from  trading  with  other  Europeans ,  when 
occafion  offer’d,  they  alfo  abufed  the  Euro¬ 
peans  themfelves,  and  continue  fo  to  do  to 
this  very  day. 

Blacks  The  difeontent  of  th tMina  and  Commendo 

provoked.  Blacks,  as  well  as  thofe  of  Fetu  and  Sabou , 
was  grown  to  luch  a  height  in  my  time,  efpe- 
cially  thole  at  Mina ,  that  they  had  adtually 
broke  with  the  Dutch ,  and  for  ten  months 
kept  their  general  dole  confin’d  to  thecaftle, 
without  daring  to  come  abroad,  and  had 
twice  afifaulted  it,  tho’  without  fuccefs,  for 
want  of  underftanding  the  art  of  war;  ha¬ 
ving  loft  about  eighty  of  their  men,  killing 
but  tour  of  the  Dutch. 

Not  a  day  pafs’d  whilft  I  lay  thereabouts 
at  anchor,  but  I  had  thirty  or  forty  ca- 
noos  from  Mina  and  Commendo ,  all  the 
Blacks  coming  to  complain  of  the  hardfhips 
the  Dutch  put  upon  their  countrymen ;  keep¬ 
ing  fome  of  them  for  a  long  time  in  the 
bilboes,  within  the  caftle,  expoied  ftark 
naked  to  the  fcorching  hear  of  the  fun  in 
the  day,  and  to  the  cold  dews  in  the  night. 
I  myfelf  faw  three  of  them  in  that  condition 
on  the  land-batteries,  fhow’d  me  by  the 
then  Dutch  general ;  w'ho  told  me,  he  had 
kept  them  fo  above  nine  months,  as  a  pu- 
nilhment  for  their  boldnefs  and  treachery,  as 
having  been  concern’d  in  the  confpiracy  of  the 
Blacks  of  Mina  at  that  time, to  furprife  the  ca¬ 
ftle  of  St.  George ,  and  to  deltroy  it  by  fire,  to 
which  purpofe  they  had  adtually  gather’d  a 
great  number  of  the  Mina  men  ;  but  the  in¬ 
tended  defign  being  by  him  prevented,  many 
of  them  were  fled  from  the  town  to  other 
places  on  the  coaft,  after  firing  their  houles. 
Their  dif-  In  fliort,  the  Blacks ,  both  here  and  at 
content.  Commendo ,  continually  entertained  me  with 
their  grievances,  and  every  one  in  parti¬ 


cular  importun’d  me  to  inform  the  French  RB0T* 
court  ac.  my  return,  how-  defirous  they 
were  to  fee  the  French  fettled  there,  to  pro¬ 
tect  them  againft  the  oppreflion  they  lay 
under. 

Being  one  morning  at  breakfaft  with  the 
general,  with  whom  I  was  pretty  familiar, 
as  being  my  old  acquaintance  ;  he  efpied 
through  the  gallery  window  feveral  canoos 
of  Mina ,  which  were  going  aboard  my 
llcop  in  the  road  to  trade ;  whereupon  he 
abruptly  in  a  pafflon  laid,  he  would  detain 
me  and  feize  the  Hoop,  and  had  effectually 
done  it,  but  that  I  defired  him  to  fend 
aboard  and  inquire  whether  I  had  not  left 
pofitive  orders  with  the  mailer  to  fell  no¬ 
thing  to  the  Blacks ;  befides,  that  the  fifeal 
was  adtually  in  the  floop  to  obferve  what 
Puffed.  For  his  further  fatisfadlion,  I  fold 
him  the  remaining  part  of  the  cargo  that 
was  in  the  Hoop,  for  about  ten  marks  of 
gold  ;  and  when  I  returned  aboard,  I  had 
much  ado  to  get  rid  of  the  Blacks ,  who 
were  all  much  diftatisfied  that  I  had  fold  thofe 
goods  to  the  general. 

The  hard  uiage  of  th  tMina  Blacks  obliges 
many  of  them  to  fly  from  thence  t©  other 
parts  of  the  coaft,  which  much  leffens  the 
trade  of  the  Dutch  ;  as  does  the  great  refort 
of  other  European  (hips  on  that  coaft  ;  for  I 
can  remember,  that  fome  years  there  have 
been  above  fifty  trading  there,  all  at  one 
time.  Another  detriment  is  occaflon’d  to 
them  by  the  many  fettlements  made  on  that 
coaft,  within  thefe  fifty  years  laft  paft;  and 
the  Dutch  general,  at  Mina ,  admits  of  no 
Blacks  to  buy  goods,  unlefs  they  can  pur- 
chafe  the  value  of  fix  marks  of  gold  toge- 
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I  was  told  there,  by  fome  of  the  chief 
fadlors,  that  formerly  they  ufed  to  export 
thence  above  three  thoufand  marks  of  gold 
yearly,  and  now,  not  above  two  thoufand 
when  the  trade  is  at  the  bell. 

They  alfo  ufed  to  export  near  eight  thou¬ 
fand  Haves  from  the  whole  coaft,  beginning 
at  Sierra  Leona ,  down  to  Angola ,  moft  of 
which  they  delivered  at  Cura/au ,  whence 
the  Spaniards  had  them  at  an  hundred  and 
one  pieces  of  eight  per  head ;  befides  vaft 
quantities  of  elephants  teeth,  wax,  Guinea - 
pepper,  red-wood,  cloths  and  other  goods 
of  the  country. 

Notwithftanding  all  this,  I  am  convinc’d 
that  the  great  charges  the  company  is  at, 
in  building  and  keeping  in  repair  1b  many 
forts  and  factories,  with  a  fufficient  number 
of  garrifons,  and  fuch  a  number  of  agents, 
factors,  tradefmen,  fervants,  labourers  and 
Gourmet  Blacks  in  conftant  pay  ;  as  alfo  the 
vaft  expence  of  fo  many  wars  fucceffively 
againft  the  natives  and  others ;  bribing  the 
Black  kings,  and  paying  large  fums  for  auxi¬ 
liaries  and  fpies ;  presents,  tolls,  cuftoms, 

and 
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Fa rbo't.  and  falarics  to  agents  and  fervants  in  America 
and  in  Europe  with  many  more  accidents 
and  cafualties,  which  fall  in  unexpectedly  , 
all  thefe  things  confider’d,  the  profits  arifing 
by  this  trade  cannot  be  To  confiderable  as 

feme  fuppofe  it  to  be. 

On  the  contrary,  it  may  be  concluded  un- 
reafonable  to  expeCt  any  thing  but  lo!s  for 
any  company,  as  I  did  make  out  to  the 
French  African  company,  who,  perhaps, 
are  much  the  better  ever  fince,  for  driving 
their  trade  by  fhipping  only  along  the  Gold 
Coajl,  and  in  other  parts  of  Guinea  properly 
fo  called,  without  the  charge  of  fuch  fettle- 
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ments  afhore.  An  inflance  hereof  they  have 
in  their  trade  at  Senega ,  Goeree  and  Gamboa , 
where,  tho’  the  profits,  at  firft  fight,  feem 
very  confiderable,  yet  by  reafon  of  the  vaft: 
charges  in  maintaining  garrifons,  and  fo  ma¬ 
ny  fervants  there,  and  in  the  Caribbee  iflands 
of  America ,  we  have  feen  the  dock  of  that 
company  quite  exhaufted,  and  two  or  three 
times  fucceflively  renew’d.  And  I  am  apt 
to  believe  the  Butch  Weft-India  company 
have  no  great  caufe  to  boaft  of  their  profit 
in  Guinea ,  notwithftanding  their  vaft  trade 
there,  confidering  their  expences  as  above. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

The  kingdom  of  Fetu  deferibed.  Mandinga  kingdom.  Cape  Corfo.  Ooegwa 
town.  Englifh  and  Dutch  there.  Englifn  fort  at  cape  Corfo.  Aguaffou 
village.  Manfrou  town.  Danifh  fort. 


Bounds  of  *T_l  H  E  kingdom  of  Fetu  or  Afuto ,  as  the 
the  king-  x  Portugucfe  author  D.  Auguftin  Ema- 
dom-  nu el  de  Vafconcelos  calls  it,  and  fome  Englifh 

Fetou ,  of  which  I  am  now  to  fpeak,  borders 
weftward  on  the  river  Benja ,  and  the  coun¬ 
try  of  Commendo •,  northward  on  Atti ;  eaft- 
ward  on  Saboe ,  ending  below  the  Banijh 
mount  at  Manfrou  •,  and  fouthward  on  the 
ocean,  being  about  five  leagues  in  breadth. 
The  prefen t  king’s  name  is  Ahen  Benin 
Aforive.  The  kingdom  is  elective,  the 
principal  town  of  it  is  call’d  Fetu ,  lying 
up  the  country. 

Fine  po-  This  country  is  fo  populous,  that  it  ftrikes 
pulous  a  terror  into  all  its  neighbours,  efpecially 
country.  th0fe  0f  Commendo,  whom  it  once  fubdued. 

It  has  many  well-built  towns  full  of  inha¬ 
bitants,  abounds  in  corn  and  cattle,  palm- 
wine  and  oil,  and  is  adorn’d  with  fmooth 
Freight  roads, fet  with  trees  on  both  fides  from 
a  mile  or  two  beyond  Mina  to  Simbe ,  a  vil¬ 
lage  about  two  leagues  up  the  country  of 
Fetu ,  fo  thick,  that  they  fhelter  the  travel¬ 
ler  both  from  the  fun  and  rain.  All  the  hills 
and  other  lands  near  the  frefh  waters  are 
cover’d  with  beautiful  lofty  trees,  and  the 
whole  country  reaps  much  advantage  by  be¬ 
ing  feated  fo  near  the  chief  refidences  of  the 
Englijlo  and  Butch. 

Employ-  The  Blacks  of  this  kingdom  apply  them- 
ments.  felves  fome  to  tillage  ;  others  to  fiihing,  or 
boiling  of  fait  •,  others  to  prefs  oil  and  draw 
wine  from  the  palm-trees ;  and  others  to 
trade,  either  on  their  own  account,  or  as 
brokers  for  the  inland  Blacks. 

Cape  This  little  kingdom  has  feveral  villages 

Cod'o.  on  t}ie  fea-coaft,  the  chiefeft  whereof  is 
Ooegwa,  at  cape  Corfo,  which  juts  out  into 
the  iea  in  4  deg.  49  min.  of  north  lat.  This 
place  is  famous  for  the  beautiful  caftle  the 
Englifh  have  built  there,  and  for  the  plen¬ 
tiful  market  held  every  day  in  the  to\<m,  of 
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all  forts  of  provifions,  brought  down  from 
the  inland  country  of  Fetu,  as  alfo  of  con¬ 
fiderable  quantities  of  gold  from  Fetu,-  A- 
bramboe ,  Afiento ,  and  even  from  Mandinga ; 
which  laft  is  above  200  leagues  up  the  coun-  kingdom, 
try  N.  W.  from  cape  Ccrfo,  as  the  Ooewga 
Blacks  report  •,  adding,  that  the  people  of 
Mandinga  are  a  fort  of  wild  and  bloody 
Blacks.  Their  capital  city  of  Songo  is  in  ten 
degrees  of  north  lat.  and  about  6  degr.  of 
longit.  W.  from  the  meridian  of  London , 
according  to  a  modern  author,  very  rich  in 
gold,  much  whereof  is  carry’d  to  Tombut , 
on  the  N.  fide  of  the  river  Senega ,  as  has. 
been  before  obferved. 

Ooegwa  town. 

H  E  town  of  Ooegwa  contains  above  its  fitUa- 
500  houfes,  divided  by  narrow  crook-  tion,  &c. 
ed  lanes,  along  the  defeent  of  the  hills,  ap¬ 
pearing  like  an  amphitheatre  from  the  coaft. 

It  is  govern’d  by  a  Braffo ,  and  one  Griffin, 
a  Caboceiro,  and  lies  all  of  it  under  the 
command  of  the  caftle-guns. 

The  inhabitants  are  crafty  and  ready  to  inhabit 
cheat  any  man  that  is  not  upon  his  guard,  tants. 
and  are  nicely  fkill’d  in  debafing  of  gold  ; 
but  naturally  flothful,  efpecially  at  tilling 
the  ground,  which  produces  every  thing 
here  as  plentifully  as  at  any  of  the  other 
towns  along  the  coaft.  They  have  a  very 
filthy  cuftom  of  laying  their  fifh  to  corrupt 
for  four  or  five  days  before  they  eat  it ;  and 
eafing  themfelves  about  their  houfes,  and  in 
any  part  of  the  town  •,  which  noifome  flenches 
together  muft  of  necefiity  be  very  unwhole- 
fome,  efpecially  in  the  foggy  weather,  which 
has  a  fort  of  infection  in  itfelf. 

Englifh  and  Dutch  there. 

Elave  already  faid,  the  Butch  had  for-  Admiral 
merly  a  pretty  good  fort  at  cape  Corfo,  Holme^ 

which 
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which  they  bought  of  the  fadlor  of  one  Ca- 
roloj ,  who  had  built  it  for  the  DaniJh  com-' 
pany.  That  fort  in  the  year  1664  was 
deftroy’d  by  the  Englijh,  under  admiral 
Holmes ,  after  his  expedition  to  fort  IVitfen 
at  Facorary ,  who  afterwards  took  thole  of 
Adia  and  Anamaboe ,  belonging  to  the  Dutch. 

DeRuy-  The  next  year  the  Dutch  taking  their 
revenge,  as  has  been  mention’d  before,  ad¬ 
miral  De  Ruyter  came  from  Gibraltar  with 
a  Iquadron  of  thirteen  men  of  war  to  the 
coaft  of  Guinea ,  and  letting  upon  the  Eng- 
lijh  there,  deftroy’d  moft  of  their  factories, 
took  Cormentin  caftle,  Facorary  fort,  and 
other  places  upon  that  coaft,  and  feiz’d  on 
feveral  (hips  and  the  goods  of  the  Englijh 
company;  infomuch  that  their  lofs  was 
computed  at  above  two  hundred  thoufand 
pounds.  By  the  treaty  of  peace  concluded 
after  that  war,  it  was  ftipulated,  that  the 
Dutch  fort  at  cape  Corfo ,  taken  by  the 
Englijh  in  1 664  fhould  remain  to  the  Eng- 
lijls.  Hereupon,  in  1672,  king  Charles  II. 
granted  a  new  charter  to  fundry  perfons  who 
had  fubferibed  to  a  new  ftock  for  carrying 
on  the  Guinea  trade,  giving  them  the  title 
of  Fhe  royal  African  company  of  England, 
with  the  fame  privileges  and  exclufions 
which  the  former  company  had,  as  I  fhall 
ftiow  in  the  lupplement  to  this  work. 

Englilh  fort  at  cape  Corfo. 

THE  trade  to  Guinea  being  thus  fettled 
again,  the  new  company  feveral  years 
after  caus’d  cape  Coaft ,  or  Cabo  Corfo  caftle, 
to  be  built  in  the  {lately  manner  it  is  at  pre- 
fent,  being  an  irregular  fquare,  the  larged; 
and  moft  beautiful  on  all  that  coaft  next  to 
St.  George  of  Mina,  with  four  flankers  and 
a  large  platform,  on  which  are  mounted 
thirteen  pieces  of  cannon,  being  about  eight 
pounders,  pointing  on  the  road  and  paflage 
up  to  it;  which  can  eaftly  hinder  any  enemies 
fhips  anchoring  there,  and  the  lmall  arms 
fcour  all  the  landing-place  behind  the  rocks 
that  incompafs  it.  On  the  battlements  are 
ten  guns  and  twenty -five  on  the  flankers, 
from  a  minion  to  nine  pounders;  and  on  a 
rock  call’d  Fabora ,  twenty  paces  from  the 
caftle,  are  four  or  fix  twelve  pounders  in 
a  round  tower,  garrifon’d  by  about  as  many 
men  ;  which  ferves  to  keep  th z  Blacks  in  the 
town  the  better  in  awe,  as  well  as  to  defend 
them  from  all  other  Blacks  their  enemies, 
that  come  from  the  inland  country:  tho’ I 
look  upon  this  tower  as  ulelefs,  the  caftle 
being  lb  high,  that  its  cannon  may  fuffi- 
ciently  fecure  the  town  againft  any  attempts 
of  thofe  people. 

Danith  This  caftle  is  feated  near  the  fea-fide 
about  nine  Englijh  miles  eaft  from  Mina  and 
a  fhort  mile  weft  from  Deen-Sthen ,  or  DaniJh 
mount,  at  Manfrou ,  on  which  {lands  the 
Nu.  192,  Yol.  V. 
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fort  of  that  nation  call’d  Fredericksburg ,  Barb-ot, 
quite  overtopping  the  Englijh  caftle  at  Corfo , 
as  I  fhall  obferve  hereafter. 

The  walls  of  Corfo  caftle  are  high  and 
thick,  efpecially  on  the  land-fide,  part  there¬ 
of  being  of  rock-ftone,  and  part  of  large 
bricks  which  the  Englijh  make  at  fome 
diftance  from  the  place. 

The  Dutch  admiral  De  Ruyter  was  lent  by  Dutch 
the  States  to  the  coaft  of  Guinea ,  to  drive  dif2PP°;R- 
the  Englijh  from  feveral  of  their  forts  and  rnrfo 
fettlements,  of  which  they  had  poffefs’d 
themfelves  in  1664,  by  force  of  arms  and 
fur  prize,  under  the  conduit  of  admiral 
Holmes  before-mention’d ;  who  made  him- 
felf  mailer  of  all  the  places  they  had  in 
north  and  fouth  Guinea ,  except  Axim  and 
St.  George  of  Mina.  De  Ruyter  at  his  coming 
on  that  coaft,  being  inform’d  by  the  Dutch 
general  Valkenburg  at  Mina ,  how  neceftary 
it  was  for  the  advantage  of  the  Dutch  IVeft- 
India  company  to  recover  cape  Corfo  from 
the  Englijh ,  that  having  no  place  of  fhelter 
left  in  Guinea ,  they  might  be  oblig’d  to  give 
over  the  trade  of  Africk,  and  leave  the  Dutch 
foie  po  {Fedors  of  it,  he  drew  as  near  cape 
Corfo  as  he  could ;  but  having  well  viewed 
the  fituation  of  the  place,  and  finding  he 
had  only  a  fmall  fandy  reach  to  land  his 
forces  at,  where  an  hundred  men  could  eafily 
repulfe  a  thoufand,  and  that  if  the  fort  could 
hold  out  but  three  days  his  army  would 
want  provifions,  it  being  very  eafy  for  the 
Blacks  to  flop  all  the  paftes  and  cut  his  men 
off  from  frefh  water ;  befides  that,  the  Fetu 
Blacks ,  among  whom  the  fort  is  built,  had 
refus’d  to  aflift  the  Dutch  with  auxiliaries, 
and  declar’d  they  would  fide  with  the  Eng- 
lifto  i{  they  were  attack’d:  for  thefe  rea- 
fons,  I  fay,  De  Ruyter  gave  over  the  in¬ 
tended  expedition,  and  could  never  fuffi- 
ciently  exprefs  his  aftonilhment,  that  the 
Dutch  fliould  permit  the  Englijh  fo  eafily  to 
make  themfelves  mailers  of  fuch  a  place; 
and  from  that  time  it  has  ever  continu’d  in 
the  poifeflion  of  the  Royal  African  company 
of  England  to  this  day. 

The  natural  fituation,  on  a  round  head  Strong 
jutting  out  into  the  fea  towards  the  S.  S.  E.  fituation. 
and  its  being  incompafs’d  on  that  fide  and 
the  S.W.  by  feveral  rocks  and  the  fea  itfelf, 
render  it  inacceffible  on  that  fide;  the  waves 
of  the  ocean  continually  breaking  among 
thofe  rocks. 

The  only  landing-place  is  juft  under  the  Landing- 
fortrefs,  in  a  fmall  bay  eaftward,  where  the  Place* 
ftrand  is  clear  of  rocks,  being  a  fandy  flat, 
on  which  the  Blacks  run  their  canoos,  with¬ 
out  danger  of  fplitting.  The  way  thence  is 
along  the  walls  of  the  caftle  to  the  principal 
gate  looking  W.  N.  W.  up  to  the  country. 

It  has  neither  ditch  nor  draw-bridge  before 
it,  nor  fo  much  as  a  portcullis,  being  only 
defended  ^by  the  two  round  flankers  on  the 
^ x  land- 
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land- fide,  and  a  low  {mall  battery  mounted 
with  fix  pieces  of  cannon. 

The  lodgings  and  apartments  within  the 
cattle  are  very  large  and  well-built  of 
brick,  having  three  fronts,  which,  with  the 
platform  on  the  fouth,  almoft  make  a  qua¬ 
drangle,  anfwering  to  the  infide  of  the  walls, 
and  form  a  very  handfotne  place  of  arms 
well  paved;  under  which  is  a  fpacious 
manfion,  or  place  to  keep  the  flaves  in,  cut 
out  of  the  rocky  ground,  arch’d  and  divi¬ 
ded  into  feveral  rooms;  fo  that  it  will  con¬ 
veniently  contain  a  thoufand  Blacks ,  let 
down  at  an  opening  made  for  the  purpofe. 
The  keeping  of  the  flaves  thus  under  ground 
is  a  good  fecurity  to  the  garrifon  againft  any 
infurreCtion. 

A  curious  continu’d  balcony  runs  along 
the  buildings  at  the  firft  ftory,  with  hand- 
fome  flair-cafes  on  the  outfide  at  certain 
diftances  on  each  front,  for  a  communica¬ 
tion  between  the  lodgings  of  the  garrifon; 
and  under  the  balconies  are  feveral  fhops. 
Next  the  agent  general’s  apartment  is  a 
large  ftately  hall.  There  arc  alfo  Ipacious 
ftore-houfes  and  coundng-houfes  for  the 
faCtors  and  other  officers ;  fome  of  which 
rooms  were  not  quite  finifh’d  in  the  year 
1682.  The  then  agent  Greenbil  my  very 
good  friend,  was  diligently  imploy’d  in 
firiifhing  them. 

The  garrifon  and  other  company  foldiers 
amount  to  about  a  hundred  whites,  and 
near  the  like  number  of  Gromettoes,  with 
their  refpeCtive  officers  all  clothed  in  red, 
and  in  the  pay  of  the  Royal  African  com¬ 
pany.  .  .  .  ' 

They  are  fupplied  with  water  in  time  of 
fcarcity  from  a  large  cittern  which  holds 
above  three  hundred  tun  of  rain,  gathered 
in  the  wet  feafon  from  the  tops  and  leads 
of  the  houfes  in  the  cattle. 

The  only  fault  of  this  fortrefs  is  its  near- 
nefs  to  the  Danijh  mount  at  Manfrou ,  which 
being  high  and  lying  fo  near  Corfo,  may 
batter  it  to  ruin,  with  good  large  cannon. 
I  have  feveral,  times  from  the  Danes  fort 
feen  the  men  walking  in  the  place  of  arms 
at  cape  Corfo.  The  Englijh  are  very  fenfi- 
ble  of  this  defeCt,  and  therefore  indeavour 
by  all  means  to  live  amicably  with  the 
Danes ;  and  I  believe' would  willingly  per- 
fuaae  them  to  quit  that  fort  for  a  fum  of 
money. 

Another  inconveniency  for  the  cattle  of 
cape  Corfo  is  its  being  built  too  near  the 
three  great  hills,  to  the  N.  W.  and  N.  E.  of 
the  town  of  Corfo ;  where  batteries  might 
be  eafily  ereCted  to  reduce  it,  by  any  na¬ 
tion  that  were  matters  of  the  Blacks  and 
their  country.  For  this  reafon,  the  Englijh 
make  it  their  bufinefs  to  entertain  a  good 
correfponclence  with  the  chief  of  the  natives, 
and  make  them  conttderable  prefents  to 
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keep  them  firm  to  their  interett,  befides  a 
fum  of  money  they  pay  the  king  of  Petit 
monthly  very  punctually,  for  the  privilege 
of  having  the  cattle  in  his  country. 

The  agent  general  of  the  Englifh  com¬ 
pany,  who  bears  the  title  of  general  of 
Guinea  from  Sierra  Leona  to.  Angola ,  ufu- 
aliy  refides  at  CafAe-coafl ,  or  Corfo,  where 
he  keeps  the  great  {lores- and  the  accounts 
of  the  other  forts  and  fettlements  on  that 
coatt;  the  trade  whereof  confitts  in  gold, 
elephants  teeth,  flaves,  wax,  red- wood,  Gui¬ 
nea  cloths,  Sc.  which  might  turn  to  con- 
fiderable  profit,  were  it  well  and  juttly  ma-  prau(j« 
naged.  But  I  am  apt  to  believe,  want  of  vir¬ 
tue  enough  to  withftand  the  temptations  of 
opportunity  and  importunity  of  bad  exam¬ 
ple,  induces  many  of  the  company’s  fervants 
to  make  no  fcruple  of  breaking  the  oath 
they  take,  not  to  trade  for  themfelves direct¬ 
or  indireftly  any  way  whatfoever;  whereof 
many  inftances  may  be  given.  This,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  vaft  number  of  interlopers 
and  other  foreign  trading  fhips  reforting  to 
the  coatt  every  year,  deprives  the  company 
of  the  beft  (hare  of  the  commerce.  How 
to  remedy  it,  I  leave  to  the  directors  of  the 
laid  company.  Certain  it  is,  that  few  who 
can  live  well  at  home,  will  venture  to  repair 
to  the  Guinea  coatt,  to  mend  their  circum- 
ttances,  unlefs  incouraged  by  large  falaries, 
and  that  a  fmaller  number  of  faCtors  be 
imploy’d,  as  I  have  often  reprefented  it  to 
the  directors  of  the  Royal  African  company 
in  France ;  whofe  trade  daily  decays,  thro’ 
the  ill  management  of  their  fervants  in 
Guinea, >  who  to  their  own  vices  add  thofe 
of  the  people  among  whom  they  live  and 
converfe.  And  they  need  not  go  fo  far  toob- 
ferve  the  faults  of  thofe  people  to  have  mat¬ 
ter  of  railing  when  they  come  home,  con- 
fidering,  that  nothing  is  bafer,  as  Seneca 
writes,  lib.  1.  De  moribus,  than  to  objcCt 
that  to  another  which  may  be  retorted  upon 
one’s  felf.  And  St.  Augufiin's,  Confefiion, 
chap.  1  o.v  fays,  a  curious  fort  of  people,  to 
pry*  into  other  men’s  lives,  and  ttothful  to 
mend  their  own.  For  none  of  us  Europeans 
ever  go  to  Guinea ,  but  we  are  apt  at  our 
return  to  make  horrid  pictures  of  the  man¬ 
ners  and  vices  of  the  Blacks. 

This  mutt  be  laid,  once  for  all,  that  the 
generality  of  thofe  who  look  for  fuch  im- 
ployments,  are  neceflitous  perfons,  who 
cannot  live  at  home;  and  perhaps  mod  of 
them  of  a  temper  to  improve  all  opportu¬ 
nities  of  mending  their  worldly  circumftan-  . 
ces,  without  much  regard  to  the  principles 
of  Chriftianity.  For  without  reflecting  on 
particular  perfons,  it  may  be  {aid,  that  what 
I  have  here  aflerted,  is  fufttciently  made  out 
by  the  irregularity  of  their  lives  in  thole 
parts;  and  particularly  as  to  lewdnefs  with  Debau- 
women  -and  excefs  of  drinking,  efpecially  chery. 
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ptinch.  And  it  is  almoft  incredible  how 
many  ihorten  their  days  by  fuch  debauchery, 
and  above  all,  the  foldiers  and  workmen, 
as  well  as  by  ill  diet-arid  water,  the  want  of 
proper  remedies  and  able  phyficians;  and  the 
palling  in  canoos  from  one  place  to  another, 
which  has  a  danger  in  itlelf,  befides  that  of 
the  fea.  The  fondnefs  of  their  beloved  li¬ 
quor  punch,  is  fo  great,  even  among  the 
officers  and  factors,  that,  whatever  comes 
of  it,  there  muft  be  a  bowl  upon  all  occa- 
ftons,  which  caules  the  death  of  many  of 
them-,  and  confequently  the  garrifon  be¬ 
comes  very  weak,  the  furvivors  looking 
poor  and  thin,  not  only  of  the  foldiers,  but 
of  the  officers  and  factors,  whofe  counte¬ 
nances  are  ffirivel’d  and  difmal,  through  ill 
diet  and  worfe  government*,  either  their  fto- 
mach  or  their  money  falling  fhorr,  when 
they  have  lived  there  fame  time.  And  fhould 
we  form  a  judgment  of  the  ftate  of  health 
in  Guinea  by  the  number  of  Englijh  that 
die  there,  that  country  would  have  a  more 
unhealthful  name  in  England  than  in  France. 
I  am  alfo  apt  to  believe,  that  the  exceffive 
eating  of  flefh  fo  natural  to  the  Englijh ,  is 
very  prejudicial  to  them  in  thofe  parts;  as 
I  have  often  reprefented  to  lome  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  men  at  cape  Corjo  caftle,  giving  them 
dired ions  how  to  live  more  regularly,  which 
is  certainly  more  agreeable  to  that  intempe¬ 
rate  unhealthy  climate;  viz.  to  abftain 
from  the  black  women,  to  drink  moderate¬ 
ly,  efpecially  brandy,  rum,  and  punch ; 
and  avoid  fleeping  in  the  open  air  at  night, 
as  many  when  heated  with  debauchery,  do, 
having  nothing  on  but  a  ffiirt,  thinking 
thus  to  cool,  but,  on  the  contrary,  they 
murder  themfelves:  for  nothing  is  more 
pernicious  to  the  conftitution  of  Europeans , 
than  to  lie  in  the  open  air,  as  I  have  been 
fufficiently  convinc’d  by  experience.  There¬ 
fore  I  did  not  only  take  care  to  avoid  lying 
fo  expofed,  but  always  kept  to  my  bed,  as 
warm  as  I  could  well  bear  it;  and  both 
night  and  day  wore  a  drels’d  hare’s  fkin 
next  to  my  bare  ftomach,  for  above  two 
years  together,  which  kept  it  in  a  good  dif- 
pofition,  and  help’d  digeft ion  very  much; 
tho’  I  muft  own  it  was  fometimes,  and  efpe¬ 
cially  in  the  exceffive  hot  nights,  very  trou- 
blefome,  and  occafion’d  much  fweating. 

The  air,  tho’  not  fo  cold,  is  much  thin¬ 
ner  and  more  piercing  than  in  England, 
and  corrodes  iron  much  fafter.  The  com¬ 
pany’s  ffiips  are  fupply’d  with  water  from 
the  ciftern  in  the  caftle;  and  if  that  is  out, 
from  a  large  pond,  lying  at  fome  diftance 
towards  the  fea,  between  cape  Corfo  and 
Mina ,  the  Blacks  conducting  the  boats  thi¬ 
ther,  and  rolling  the  cafks  backwards  and 
forwards  along  the  paths  on  the  ffiore  among 
the  rocks,  at  a  place  call’d  Domine. 

The  gardens  belonging  to  the  agent  and 


other  officers  of  the- caftle,  are  at  fome  dft  Barbgt, 
fiance  from  it,  towards  the  ftrand,  and  full 
of  orange  and  lemon-trees;  but  have  very 
few  plants  and  herbs.  In  the  midft  of  them 
is  a  fquare  lummer-houfe  for  their  diverfion. 

Another  place,  much  like  a  garden,  but  all 
planted  with  coCo-trees,  is  the  common  bu- 
rying-place  for  the  garrifon  and  officers. 

The  agent  general  expedts  to  be  faluted  Striking 
-by  all  fhips  that  anchor  in  the  road  of  capetcuhe 
Corfo ,  not  by  firing  of  guns,  but  by  lower- caltle4- 
ing  the  top-fails  down  to  the  tops;  and  cau- 
fes  the  platform  of  the  caftle  to  fire  with  ball 
on  fuch  ffiips,  either  Englijh  or  foreigners, 
as  omit  to  do  fo.  At  my  laft  voyage  thi¬ 
ther,  aboard  the  French  man  of  war,  Le  Jolly , 

I  was  not  a  little  furprized  after  having  fa- 
luted  the  caftle  with  feven  guns,  and  being 
anfwer’d  with  five,  that,  as  we  were  coming 
to  an  anchor,  they  fired  three  guns  at  us 
with  ball,  one  after  another,  which  fell  juft: 
at  the  head  of  the  ffiip.  Not  knowing  the 
meaning  thereof,  we  held  on  our  courfe  a- 
bout  a  mile  farther,  to  Manfrcu  road,  and 
fent  afiiore  the  next  morning,  to  know  whe¬ 
ther  there  was  any  rupture  betwixt  France 
and  England,  which  I  was  unacquainted  with, 
tho’  newly  come  from  Europe.  The  gene¬ 
ral  fent  word,  that  if  I  would  come  and  dine 
with  him,  I  ffiould  be  fatisfied  as  to  my 
queftion.  He  gave  me  a  noble  reception  at 
my  landing,  the  garrifon  making  a  lane 
from  the  water-fide  to  the  caftle  gate,  whe¬ 
ther  the  chaplain  conduced  me;  and  the  ge¬ 
neral,  with  his  officers,  receiv’d  me  at  the 
gate,  and  order’d  nine  guns  to  be  fired  from 
the  flankers.  .  He  then  told  me,  he  had  po- 
fitive  orders  from  his  fuperiors,  to  require 
all  ffiips  whatfoever,  which  anchor’d  in  the 
road,  or  pals’d  by  within  reach  of  his  guns, 
to  lower  their  top-fails.  The  anchoring- 
place  is  about  two  miles  from  the  fhore; 
where  agent  Greenhil ,  in  the  year  1660, 
made  frequent  obfervation,  that  the  varia¬ 
tion  was  2  deg.  14  min.  wefteriy.  It  gene¬ 
rally  flows  here  S.  S.  E.  and  N.  N.W.  upon 
the  full  and  change.  The  water,  upon  fpring- 
tides,  rifes  about  fix  or  feven  feet. 

The  ffiore  about  cape  Corfo,  lies  almoft 
eaft  and  weft,  expofed  to  the  fouth.  The 
country  is  hilly,  though  not  very  high,  but 
clofe  together,  the  valleys  between  being 
extraordinary  narrow,  moft  cover’d  with  a 
fort  of  low  but  very  thick  ffirubs.  It  is  not 
above  a  tenth  part  of  the  ground  that  the 
natives  till;  and  yet  that,  within  fix  months 
after,  is  overgrown  as  before.  The.  foil  is 
eafy  to  be  till’d,  and  yields  fome  hundreds 
for  one;  yet  fo  flothful  are  the  natives, 
that  if  they  have  but  one  bad  year,  they 
are  in  danger  of  ftarving. 

Some  impute  the  earth’s  being  fo  cover’d 
with  ffirubs,  to  the  badnefs  of  the  air,  and 
to  the  rain-water  they  there  keep  in  pits, 
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which  (trains  through  the  earth,  and  has  a 
fweetifli  tafte,  with  a  mixture  of  add  like 
vitriol.  Others  afcribe  it  to  the  exceflive 
rains;  but  it  has  been  obferv’d,  that  ’cis  not 
only  the  wet  which  makes  this  country  un¬ 
healthy.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  country 
which  is  all  gravel  may  be  reckoned  heal¬ 
thy,  as  are  fome  parts  of  Hamplrire  in  Eng¬ 
land,  then  that  county  fhould  alfo  be  ac¬ 
counted  fuch,  there  being  every  where  a 
gravel  or  find  on  the  furface,  and  under  it  a 
fort  of  whitifh  marie,  almoft  like  fuller  s 
earth. 

As  I  have  faid  before,  I  know  not  what 
fault  there  is  here  in  the  air  more  than  at 
other  places  on  the  coaft,  tho*  unhealthinefs 
may  in  fome  meafure  proceed  from  the 
ground  being  cover’d  withfhrubs;  whence, 
in  the  vales  particularly,  arifes  a  certain  fog 
or  mid,  towards  night  and  in  the  morning, 
which  may  diftemper  the  air.  But,  as  I 
faid  above,  diforderly  living  and  bad  diet, 
are  certainly  the  main  caufes  that  more  men 
die  there  than  at  other  places  on  the  coaft. 
The  air  indeed  is  extreme  hot  and  fo  piercing 
at  the  fame  time,  that  it  penetrates  into  a 
man’s  body,  much  more  than  in  France  or 
England. 

About  the  latter  end  of  May ,  fome  years, 
here-uppears  a  vaft  number  of  toads,  which, 
fome  time  after,  all  variifh.  There  are  alfo 
fome  infedts ;  the  moft  remarkable  a  fort  of 
fpider,  about  as  big  as  a  beetle,  in  fhape 
like  a  crab,  with  a  ftrange  vifible  orifice  in 
the  belly,  whence  the  web  proceeds. 

Befides  the  daily  market  I  have  mention’d 
to  be  kept  at  the  town  of  Corfo ,  there  is  a 
very  confiderable  one  at  Abramboe ,  a  large 
town  about  twenty-feven  miles  northward 
from  cape  Corfo ;  where  by  appointment  of 
the  king  of  Fetu ,  at  a  certain  time  of  the 
year,  is  a  rendezvous  from  all  parts  of  his 
country,  for  public  dancing,  and  it  is  call’d 
the  dancing  feafon,  and  lafts  eight  days. 
An  incredible  number  of  people  repair  to 
it  from  all  parts,  and  fpend  all  the  day,  and 
moft  of  the  night,  in  that  toilfomediverfion. 

At  the  fame  time  are  alfo  decided  all 
fuits  and  controverfies,  which  could  not  be 
determin’d  by  the  inferior  juftices,  in  their 
feveral  diftridts.  This  fupreme  court  is  com¬ 
pos’d  of  the  king  of  Fetu ,  his  Dey,  or  prime 
minifter,  the  Geroffo  and  the  Brajj'o ,  with 
two  Englijh  factors  of  cape  Corfo  caftle.  It 
is  the  agent’s  prerogative  to  fend  thofe  agents 
to  that  court,  and  each  of  them  is  to  have 
as  many  fuits  of  clothes  as  he  ftays  there 
days,  to  appear  every  day  in  a  different  fuit, 
which  puts  the  comapny  to  three  hundred 
pounds  charges  yearly. 

AquafFou  village 

S  very  large,  and  lies  weft  from  cape 
Corfo ,  being  a  market  where  the  Blacks 
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buy  flaves  to  be  kill’d  and  bury’d,  at  the  fu¬ 
nerals  of  their  kings. 

At  my  firft  voyage  to  cape  Corfo ,  I  had  a  ^  fa<k* 
pretty  brifk  trade  for  flaves  and  gold;  but 
at  my  return  thither  three  years  after,  I 
found  a  great  alteration*,  the  French  brandy, 
whereof  I  had  always  a  good  quantity  aboard, 
being  much  lefs  demanded,  by  reafon  a 
great  quantity  of  fpirits  and  rum  had  been 
brought  on  that  coaft  by  many  Englijh  tra¬ 
ding  fhips,  then  on  the  coaft,  which  oblig’d 
all  to  fell  cheap. 

There  is  generally  good  plenty  of  gold, 
but  much  of  it  is  not  pure,  efpecially  the 
Cracra  and  Feitizo  gold. 
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Manfrou  town 

IS  another  place  in  Fetu,  almoft  round,  and  Its  fitua- 
feated  below  the  Danijh  mount,  about  don- 
an  Englijh  mile  from  cape  Corfo ,  on  the 
ft  rand;  feveral  large  rocks  near  the  fhore, 
rendering  the  accefs  on  that  fide  very  diffi¬ 
cult  and  dangerous,  the  fea  running  high, 
and  its  lurges  breaking  upon  thofe  rocks. 

The  town  is  not  very  confiderable,  moft  Tnhabi- 
of  the  inhabitants  being  fifherrnen,  hufband-  tants* 
men,  or  lalt-boilers;  befides  fome  who  adf 
as  brokers  for  the  inland  Blacks.  Sometimes 
there  is  a  pretty  good  trade  with  the  Blacks , 
as  alfo  with  the  Danes ,  who  having  feldom 
above  one  or  two  fhips  in  a  year  from  Den¬ 
mark ,  are  often  in  want  of  many  things,  ei¬ 
ther  for  their  own  ufe,  or  to  carry  on  the 
trade,  in  the  proper  feafon ;  and  I  have  my- 
felf  fold  the  Danes  confiderable  parcels  of 
goods  lor  gold  and  flaves. 

Dan  i fit  fort. 

THE  Danijh  mount  is  above  three  hun-  The 
dred  paces  over,  and  level  at  the  top.  mount’ 
The  Danes  being  formerlyexpell’d  from  Corfo 
by  the  Dutch ,  made  choice  of  that  mount, 
as  a  proper  place  to  build  a  fort,  with  little 
charge;  the  lull  being  itfelf  a  fort,  by  its 
fuuation  and  form,  becaufe  very  fteep  and 
high  on  all  fides:  and  there  accordingly  they 
built  the  fort  call’d  Fredericksburg ,  almoft 
on  the  top  of  the  mount,  being  only  a 
pretty  large,  almoft  triangular  inclofure, 
or  indifferent  thick  wall  of  ftone  and  clay 
mix’d  together,  always  falling  to  decay, 
with  a  round  flanker  towards  the  fea-fide, 
and  two  other  forry  fmall  bafticns  to  the 
land,  of  the  fame  materials  as  the  wall  and 
curtains,  one  of  them  pointing  eaft  and  the 
other  weft,  towards  cape  Corfo ;  on  all 
which  there  are  fifteen  or  fixteen  old  iron 
guns,  in  no  good  order.  Within  the  inclo¬ 
fure,  or  walls,  is  a  diforderly  heap  of  old  Buildings., 
clay  buildings,  thatch’d  like  thofe  of  the 
Blacks ,  and  all  out  of  repair.  The  Danijh 
general’s  apartment  has  nothing  in  it  worth 
taking  notice  of,  unlefs  it  be  an  old  gallery, 
which  has  a  very  fine  profpedt,  both  by  fea 

and 
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and  land,  and  a  continual  frefh  air,  from 
morning  till  night,  being  a  S.  W.  breeze, 
fometimes  blowing  fo  cold,  that  there  is  no 
enduring  of  it-,  for  which  reafon,  this  place 
,  is  reckoned  much  healthier  than  cape  Corfo. 
Plate  ii.  I  have  here  inferted  the  prolpeft  of  this 
fort. 

A  good  regular  fort,  well  ftored  and  gar- 
rifon’d,  on  this  mount,  would  be  almoft 
impregnable,  by  reafon  of  its  natural  firua- 
tion.  As  it  is  at  prefent,  there  is  no  danger 
of  its  being  ever  reduced  by  the  Blacks. 
The  Englijb  at  cape  Corfo  mu  ft  fare  very  ill, 
if  ever  the  two  crowns  of  England  and  Den¬ 
mark  fhould  be  engaged  in  a  war-,  for  the 
Danes  can  batter  the  Englijb  fort,  and  ut¬ 
terly  ruin  it,  without  receiving  any  damage 
themfelves,  for  they  intirely  overlook  and 
command  it.'  The  Englijb  Royal  African 
company  would  do  well,  ifpoffible,  to  pur- 
chaie  that  fort  of  the  Danes  at  any  fate,  and 
to  build  there  another  ftronger  and  more 
regular,  to  Secure  that  poft  from  falling 
into  the  hands  of  an  enemy;  for  it  would 
be  a  lure  bulwark  to  their  caftle  at  Corfo , 
as  the  Dutch  now  keep  their  fort  Cocnraedf- 
burg,  on  the  hill  ok  Santiago,  for  the  greater 
■Security  of  their  caftle  of  Mina. 

Garrifoa.  1  he  garriion  in  the  fort  is  anfwerable  to 
the  place,  being  fometimes  about  twenty 
white  men  fit  for  fervice,  befides  the  Gro- 
metto  Blacks.  It  is  generally  obferv’d,  that 
of  all  the  European  nations,  which  live  on 
that  coaft,  the  Danes  lofe  moft  men  in  pro¬ 
portion,  tho*  fettled  in  the  beft  air;  which 
is  aferibed  to  their  ill  diet  and  government, 
wherein  they  exceed  the  Englijb  of  cape 
Corf? ,  being  often  in  want  of  money  to  buy 
the  moft  neceflary  things  for  their  fubfift- 
ence,  and  great  lovers  of  hot  liquors,  which 
quite  fpoil  their  ftomachs. 

Fatal  place  It  has  been  alfo  obferv’d,  that  Danijh  wo- 
t°  Damfh  men  cannot  live  long  there,  being  commonly 
women,  fubjeft  to  a  prodigious  lofs  of  blood,  by  a 
diftemper  peculiar  to  their  fex;  as  lately 
happened  to  a  general’s  wife,  who  had  not 
been  there  a  year. 

Road.  The  beft  roads  for  fliips  at  Manfrou  is 
due  fouth  from  the  fort,  in  thirteen  or  four¬ 
teen  fathom  water,  good  holding  ground. 
The  Englijb  of  cape  Corfo ,  pretend  the  road 
is  within  their  limits. 

Landing.  The  eafieft  place  to  land  there,  is  on  the 
eaft-fide  of  the  hill,  to  boats  remaining  at 
anchor  at  a  diftance,  without  the  rocks, 
and  waiting  for  the  canoos  of  the  Blacks 
from  fhore,  to  carry  them  over  the  break¬ 
ing  fea,  which  fometimes  is  dangerous. 
Garden.  The  Danijh  general  has  a  fine  fpacious 
garden  for  his  diverfion,  on  the  N.  E.  fide  of 
the  fort,  about  half  a  mile  from  it,  ftored 
with'  great  variety  of  trees,  and  plants,  and 
particularly  orange  and  lemon-trees.  In 
the  midft  of  it  is  a  large  flately  fummer- 
Vol.  V. 


houfe,  where  he  entertain’d  me  end  after-  Barbot. 
noon  very  nobly,  and  gave  me  the  diver- 
fion  of  a  mock  fight  among  Blacks,  repre¬ 
senting  their  true  manner  of  engaging  in 
battle,  whereof  I  fhall  give  a  particular  de- 
fcnption  in  its  proper  place.  # 

Whether  it  be  ufual  with  the  Danes  to  Dr,n^ 
treat  ftrangers  fumptuoufly,  or  whether  itTrtoU3‘- 
is  only  peculiar  in  thofe  parts,  I  muft  own 
their  entertainment  was  magnificent,  and  we 
had  fometimes  above  twenty  healths  drank 
at  a  meal,  five  or  feven  guns  firing  to  each 
of  them,  according  to  the  dignity  of  the 
perfon  ;  which  made  me  admire  the  batteries 
could  Hand  fuch  frequent  firing,  being  fo  ili 
built,  and  fo  much  decay’d. 

The  Danes  having  affifted  the  Englijb ,  in  Fa&orv 
their  expedition  againftcape  Corfo,  in  1664,  cf  their*,; 
were  allow’d  to  have  a  factory  on  the  N.W. 
fide  of  the  town  Ooegzva,  with  the  Danijh 
colours  on  it.  There  they  kept  a  Eft  or 
for  fome  years  to  carry  on  the  trade,  but 
it  was  afterwards  abandon’d,  fo  that  they 
have  now  only  the  fettlement  at  Manfrou , 

On  the  Gold  Coaft',  for  their  former  fort  at 
Acra,  which  when  I  came  thither  before, 
was  ft  ill  in  their  polfeffion,  and  where  I  tra¬ 
ded  confiderably  for  gold  and  flaves,  with 
the  then  governor  Olricks ,  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  Portuguefes  of  St.  Thome,  who 
bought  it,  after  the  murder  of  the  faid  01- 
ricks  by  a  Grecian  of  his  company,  as  I 
fhall  oblerve  in  another  place. 

By  what  has  been  fiid  of  the  bufinefs  the  Their 
Danes  have  on  the  Gold  Coaft ,  it  may  be trade‘ 
concluded  their  African  company  makes  but 
a  very  in  con  fid  era  ble  advantage  of  it,  and 
that  through  the  unfaithfulnefs  of  their  fer- 
vants;  for  fcarce  any  one,  who  is  fent  over 
from  Denmark ,  as  a  perfon  of  known  inte¬ 
grity  to  the  company,  as  chief  or  general, 
lives  long  on  the  coaft,  but  is  either  inarch’d 
away  by  a  natural  death,  or  by  the  contri¬ 
vance  of  his  inferiors,  affifted  by  the  Blacks, 
the  better  to  compafs  their  own  defigns. 

Thus  it  fometimes  comes  to  pafs,  that  a  gun-  Uncertain 
ner  of  the  fort,  or  other  fuch  mean  perfon  govem- 
fucceeds  in  that  poft,  and  fo  manages  affaire raent* 
according  to  his  fmall  capacity,  or  rather  to 
his  wicked  inclination  to  enrich  himfelf  in  as 
Short  a  time  as  may  be;  knowing  he  muft 
Shortly  be  remov’d,  or  difeharg’d  by  the 
company,  his  command  being  only  pro  in¬ 
terim',  or  that  he  may  be  ferv’d  by  his  in¬ 
feriors,  as  his  predeceffor  was  before,  every 
one  endeavouring  to  make  his  intereft  with 
the  Blacks,  by  large  promifes  of  gratuities, 
if  they  can  once  arrive  at  that  fupreme  poft, 
at  any  expence  of  blood  and  money. 

Of  the  two  Danijh  generals  I  knew  there 
during  my  voyages,  the  firft  had  been  the 
gunner  of  the  fort,  the  latter  a  lieutenant, 
as  he  faid  himfelf;  but  others  told  me  he  had 
been  the  other  general’s  fervant,  a  brifk, 

Y  y  bold. 
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Barbot.  bold,  daring  well-fet  man,  and  very  young; 
both  which  advanced  themfelves  by  the 
aforefaid  means.  The  firft:  was  murdered 
in  his  turn ;  but  what  became  of  the  other 
I  know  not,  having  left  him  there,  afting 
the  part  of  a  general :  yet  am  apt  to  be* 
lieve,  he  did  not  enjoy  it  long.  I  was  told 
there  of  an  unparallelled  inhumanity  oi  his. 
The  book-keeper  refufmg  to  comply  with 
him  in  the  manner  of  keeping  the  books,  he 
procured  fome  villainous  Blacks  to  accufe  hi m 
of  feveralmifdemenanorsand  breach  of  truft, 
for  which  he  was  tried  by  a  fet  of  men, 
both  Whites  and  Blacks ,  as  is  ufual  there, 
all  of  them  corrupted.  The  poor  man  be¬ 
ing  thus  convi&ed,  and  fentence  of  death 
pronounc’d  againft  him,  was  immediately 
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fet  to  make  his  own  coffin,  and  then  ffiot 
to  death. 

The  Danijh  company  pays  a  yearly  ac¬ 
knowledgement  to  the  king  of  Fetu,  for  fort 
Fredericksburg ,  and  have  allow’d  a  vote  in 
the  election  of  a  general  to  be  chofen  there 
upon  occafion  pro  interim ,  when  that  poft 
becomes  vacant.  This  is  the  occafion  of 
the  great  abufes  fo  frequently  committed 
there,  and  of  men’s  lives  being  fo  much  ex- 
pofed  •,  good  men  being  madeaway,  to  make 
room  for  villains. 

The  country  beyond  the  Danijh  mount  is 
all  hilly,  high  and  clofe,  and  little  of  it  cul¬ 
tivated  ;  but  rather  molt  of  it  cover’d  with 
fnrubs  and  woods,  through  the  flothfulnefs 
of  the  natives. 


A  Defer ipt ion  of  the 
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Saboe  kingdom  deferibed.  Fort  Naffatf.  Product  and  trade.  'The  Fantin  conn-* 
try ;  Anichan,  Anamabo,  Agga,  or  Adja.  Great  and  little  Cormentin  vil¬ 
lages.  De  Ruyter’i  all  ions  againjl  the  Englifh.  Other  Jmaller  ‘villages. 


Saboe  Kingdom. 

Length  'TPHIS  little  kingdom  of  Saboe  is  about 
and  .1  two  leagues  in  breadth  along  the 

breadth,  roafl,  reckoning  from  the  foot  of  the  Danijh 
mount,  to  about  two  Englijh  miles  below 
Mouree ,  where  it  joins  to  the  country  of 
Fantin ;  and  about  twice  that  length,  up 
the  country  northward. 

Saboe  The  town  of  Saboe ,  where  the  king  re- 
t°wn.  fides,  is  about  two  leagues  and  a  half  up  the 
inland,  being  a  large  populous  place.  There 
Icon.  are  three  maritime  villages,  viz.  Icon ,  or 
Congo ,  half  a  league  eaft  from  the  Danes  hill, 
where  are  ftill  to  be  feen  on  two  hillocks,  the 
ruins  or  remains  of  a  fine  ftone  houfe  the 
Dutch  had  formerly  there,  on  which  they 
difplay’d  their  colours  to  keep  away  other 
Europeans ,  for  fear  of  leffening  their  trade 
at  Mouree. 

Mouree.  The  fecond  maritime  town  is  Mouree , 
feated  on  a  large  rocky  flat  point,  jutting 
out  a  little  way  towards  the  S.S.E.  exadtly 
in  the  fifth  degree  of  north  latitude.  It  is 
neither  fo  large  or  populous  as  Mina-,  but 
well  inhabited  by  ftfhermen,  who  go  out 
mofl  mornings  in  four  hundred  canoos,  or 
more-,  and  at  their  return  pay  the  fifth  of 
the  fifh  they  take,  to  the  Dutch  factor  there, 
as  a  duty  impofed  on  the  natives,  in  like 
manner  as  is  pradtifed  at  Axim  and  Mina: 
a  prerogative  which  none  of  the  other  Eu¬ 
ropean  nations  have  afiumed  over  the  Blacks , 
on  any  part  of  that  coaft ;  and  which  fhows 
how  the  Dutch  have  extended  their  autho¬ 
rity  over  thofe  Blacks. 

Abundance  of  Accanez  Blacks  have  lodg¬ 
ings  in  this  town,  the  better  to  carry  on 
their  trade  with  the  Dutch  and  natives. 


The  houfes  (land  fcattering  at  a  difiance 
from  one  another ;  and  it  is  very  ill  walk¬ 
ing  on  the  rocky  ground  between  them. 

This  place,  in  former  times,  was  called  the 
burial-place  of  the  Dutch ,  becaufe  of  the 
great  numbers  of  them  that  died  there, 
fince  their  firft  fettling  at  fort  NaJJau. 

Fort  Naflau. 

''T'HIS  fort  was  fo  built,  as  fully  to  com-  . 

1  mand  the  town  of  Mouree ,  which  lies  nlmf&c. 
about  it,  almoft  in  a  circle,  except  on  the 
eaft  fide,  where  it  is  defended  by  the  fea. 

It  was  built  in  the  year  1624,  at  the  coft 
and  by  order  of  the  States-General ,  and 
called  fort  NaJJau ,  in  honour  of  the  family 
of  the  princes  of  Orange.  Afterv/ards  the 
States  gave  it  up  to  xhtWeJl- India  company. 

The  firft  ftrudture  of  it  was  flight,  the  bat¬ 
teries  being  only  of  turf,  which  was  frequently 
ruined  by  the  mighty  rains,  and  fo  the 
garrifon  expofedtothe  infults  of  the  Por- 
tuguejes  at  Mina ,  who  ufed  all  their  endea¬ 
vours  to  obftrudt  the  defigns  of  the  Dutch ; 
whilft  they,  the  better  to  eftablifh  their  in- 
tereft,  ufed  all  means  to  gain  the  favour 
of  the  kings  of  Saboe ,  to  be  by  them  pro¬ 
tected  againft;  the  Portuguefes ,  wherein  they 
were  fuccefsful  enough:  thofe  natives  ha¬ 
ving  for  a  long  time  conftantly  adhered  to 
them,  as  being  the  firft:  Europeans' shty  were 
acquainted  with ;  and  in  order  to  cultivate  a 
good  correfpondence,  lent  two  envoys  into 
Holland  to  the  directors  of  the  Wejl- India 
company,  many  years  ago. 

After  the  Dutch  had  made  themfelves  strength, 
mailers  of  the  caftle  of  Mina ,  they  caufed 
a  half-moon  to  be  cut  oft'  from  fort  NaJJau , 
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and  put  it  into  the  good  condition  it  now 
is,  being  almoft  fquare,  the  front  fomewhat 
larger  than  the  other  Tides,  and  all  the 
works  of  good  black  ftone  ahd  lime.  It 
has  four  batteries,  on  which  are  twenty- four 
guns;  the  garrilon  being  forty  white  men, 
befides  the  hired  Blacks.  The  walls  are 
very  high,  the  curtin  extends  to  the  two 
fea-batteries;  being  fo  fpacious  and  conve¬ 
nient,  that  it  may  be  eaftly  made  equal  to 
the  caftle  at  cap tCorfo,  for  commanding  at 
fea.  It  is  alfo  adorn’d  with  four  large  fquare 
towers,  at  the  four  angles ;  and  at  the  gate 
is  a  drawbridge,  covered  with  a  gallery  to 
contain  feveral  men  to  fcour  it  with  their 


17? 

1'he  father  of  the  prefent  king  of  A^Barbot. 
had  long  wars  with  the  Atti  and  the  Acca- 
nez  Blacks ,  his  neighbours  northward,  oc- 
cafion’d  by  his  intolerable  exaftions ;  but 
the  prefent  king,  being  of  a  peaceable  and 
lefs  covetous  temper,  has  appeafed  all  thofe 
troubles.  The  number  of  the  Atti  Blacks 
is  much  greater  than  that  of  this  king’s 
fubjeAs;  and  yet  it  often  happen’d  in  the 
wars,  that  the  Sabcu  Blacks ,  who  are  dex¬ 
trous  in  the  ufe  of  fire-arms,  routed  them, 
and  brought  down  feveral  heads,  both  of 
the  Atti  and  Accanez  Blacks ,  to  the  Dutch 
factor  at  Mouree. 

The  belt  landing-place  at  Mouree  is  at  a 


fmall  arms  The  lodgings  within  the  fort  bayTjuf  MAMDnlnMZZn  ' “n 
are  neat  and  convenient;  and  in  foort,  this  the  E.  N.E.  fide  of  it;  which  muft  be  with 
is  the  belt  place  the  Dutch  have  in  Guinea,  the  help  of  canoos,  as  is  practifed  at  many 
next  to  the  caftle  ol  Mina.  The  view  ot  other  parts  of  this  coaft 
it  is  very  pleafant,  and  exaAly  reprefented 

Plate  i2.  here  in  the  cut.  The  Fantin  Countn 


The  Englijh  commodore  Holmes  took  this 
fort  from  the  Dutch  in  1664,  as  has  been 
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rort  rrom  tn e  Dutch  111  1664  as  has  been  JJ  iron  hill,  which  is  about  an  Englijh 

e  ore  mention  d ;  but  admiral  De  Ruyter  mile  in  length,  having  on  the  top  a  deli^ht- 
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recover’d  it  from  them  again  in  1 665,  with 
the  afliftance  of  nine  hundred  Mina  Blacks , 
fent  him  by  Valkenburg  from  Mina.  Ide 
improv’d  the  fortifications  to  the  condition 
here  laid  down,  and  garrifon’d  it  with  Eu¬ 
ropean  foldiers  and  fifty  natives. 

The  Dutch  chief  factor’s  garden  is  on 
the  weft  fide  of  the  fort,  atafmall  diftance, 
and  reckoned  the  fineft  on  all  that  coaft ; 
being  adorn’d  with  curious  walks,  fummer- 
houfes,  and  feats,  and  plentifully  ftored  with 
trees  and  plants,  befides  much  variety  of 
falleting  and  pulfe,  but  has  the  fame  fault 
as  the  other  gardens  at  Mina  and  Manfrou ; 
which  is,  its  being  clofe  hemmed  in  by 
great  hills. 

ProduB  and  Trade. 

'IIE  kingdom  of  Saboe  produces  great 


ful  walk,  fo  clofe  fhaded  by  the  trees,  that 
it  is  reported  to  be  fomewhat  darkned  at 
noon  day.  Northward  this  country  extends 
its  limits  to  Atti,  Aqua  and  Tonqua\  on 
the  eaft  to  Acron-,  and  on  the  fouth  it  is 
bounded  by  the  fea,  along  which  it  extends 
above  ten  leagues.  The  principal  villages 
along  the  fiiore  are,  Anichan  or  Ingenifian , 

Anamabo  or  Nomabo ,  Aga,  Cormentin,  Sea- towns , 
Amerfa,  Little  Cormentin ,  Slqua,  Laguyo 
and  Mount f  ort ;  befides  fome  others  of  lefs 
note,  from  the  laft  above-named  to  cape 
Ruyge-hoeck ;  in  all  which  places  there  are 
four  thoufand  fifhermen,  or  upwards. 

I  he  capital  town  Fantin ,  from  which  the  Capital, 
country  has  its  name,  lies  five  leagues  up 
the  inland,  where  there  are  many  other  vil¬ 
lages  fcatter’d  about  it. 


plenty  of  Indian  corn,  potatoes,  yams,  1  his  country  is  a  fort  of  common-wealth.  Govern- 


under  the  direction  of  a  Braffo ,  fignifying  ment* 
a  commander  or  leader.  Fie  is  in'  the  na¬ 
ture  of  a  chief  governor,  having  the  greateft 
power  of  any  man  in  the  dominion ;  but 


palm-oil,  bananas,  oranges,  lemons’,  and 
other  fruit,  wherewith  near  an  hundred 
canoos  are  daily  laden  at  Mouree ,  for  Acra 

and  Axim,  but  moftly  with  palm-oil.  The  r„.._  _  llllul  U1  UUUJlulun.  DUC 
Induftrious  natives  are  accounted  the  moft  indultrious,  is  kept  in  awe  by  the  old  men,  fomewhat 
iacks’  pains-taking  Blacks  of  any  in  thefe  parts;  in  the  nature  of  a  parliament;  and  aAino- 
either  in  _  tilling  the  ground,  filhing,  or  as  they  think  fit,  without  ever  confulting 
trading  with  the  Europeans,  and  the  Acca-  the  Braffo.  Befides  this  general  afiembly 
nez  people,  by  whom  a  great  quantity  of  every  part  of  the  country  has  alfo  its  pe- 
gold  is  biought  down  hither,  to  buy  goods,  culiar  chief,  who  fometimes  will  fcarceown 

hnViandr>faltV  1  r  •  r  ,  the  Braff°  for  his  faperior,  he  having  only 

1  he  Dutch,  by  ufurping  fo  much  autho-  an  empty  title  without  any  power. 


Dutch, 

arbitrary. 


nty  over  thefe  people,  have  of  late  quite 
loft  their  affeAion,  and  very  much  of  their 
trade,  fowing  divifion  between  the  king  of 
Saboe  and  the  inhabitants  of  Mouree ,  who 
are  forbid  by  the  Dutch  to  pay  him  any 
duties:  for  which  reafon,  that  prince  will 


The  Blacks,  tho’  generally  a  treacherous  Trade, 
foi  t  of  people,  naturally  bale,  and  great 
cheats  in  other  things,  as  well  as  in  adul¬ 
terating  gold,  yet  drive  a  great  trade  with 
all  interlopers,  without  regarding  the  Eng¬ 
lijh  and  Dutch  faAors  fettled  in  the  country. 


willingly  afiift  any  other  European  nation  efpecially  at  Anamabo  and  Cormentin,  at 
with  two  thoufand  Blacks  to  beat  the  Dutch  the  former  of  wdiich  places  the  Englifh  have 
out  of  their  fort.  „  a  caftle,  the  Dutch  one  at  the  fatter;  of 

both 


ij6 

Barbot.  both  which  T  lhall  foon  fpeak.  Neither  of 
thofe  European  nations  dare  oppofe  the  na¬ 
tives  trading  with  interlopers  or  others,  for 
fear  of  being  ruin’d  themfelves;  for  thofe 
Blacks  are  defperate,  and  can  bring  toge¬ 
ther  eight  or  ten  thoufand  men  in  a  very  fhort 
time:  befides  that,  they  may  fhut  up  the 
pafTes  to  the  Accanez  and  other  nations 
.  northward*  which  drive  a  great  trade  to  the 
fea-coaft,  as  well  for  European  goods,  as 
for  fifh  and  white  fait*  of  which  laft  vaft 
quantities  are  lent  to  Accanez',  for  which 
privilege  thofe  people  pay  a  certain  duty 
in  gold  to  the  Fantinians.  Molt  of  that 
fait  is  made  by  the  heat  of  the  fun,  in  a 
large  lake,  not  far  diftant  from  the  town. 
There  is  no  doubt,  but  thofe  Fantinians  are 
a  very  formidable  nation;  and  were  it  not 
for  the  continual  divifions  among  them¬ 
felves,  they  might  prove  very  troublelome 
to  their  neighbours.  • 

The  inland  people  employ  themfelves  in 
tillage  and  trade,  and  fupply  the  markets 
with  fruit,  corn  and  palm- wine;  thecountry 
-producing  fuch  vaft  plenty  of  maiz  or 
Indian  wheat,  that  abundance  is  daily  ex¬ 
ported,  as  well  by  Europeans ,  as  Blacks  re¬ 
torting  thither  from  other  parts.  Here  is 
palm.  a  fort  of  palm-wine,  called  Quaker,  figni- 
winc.  fying  the  fame  as  in  Englijh ,  having  an 
extraordinary  exhilarating  quality,  when 
plentifully  drank  ;  and  is  told  for  double  the 
price  of  the  common  fort,  the  Blacks  having 
to  great  a  value  for  it,  that  there  is  feldom 
enough  to  anfwer  the  demand. 

This  country  is  alfo  very  rich  in  gold, 
flaves,  and  all  forts  of  provisions. 

Anican  or  Ingenifian  Village 
IES  about  three  quarters  of  a  league 
y  from  Anamabo ,  on  a  little  hill,  two 
I)utch  for-  leagues  eaft  from  Mouree.  The  Dutch  had 
fait*  it.  a  factory  there  formerly ;  but  finding  the 
trade  did  not  anfwer  the  charge  of  main¬ 
taining  tt,  and  the  Englijh  and  Portuguefes 
having  got  footing  there,  they  abandoned  it. 
Englidi  The  Englijh  have  a  factory  there  at  this 
Uiti-e.  time,  defended  by  two  pieces  of  Cannon, 
and  two  or  three  white  men,  with  tome 
Grometto  Blacks ,  and  a  flag,  but  very  little 
or  no  trader' 

Portu-  The  Portuguefes ,  fince  the  year  1 679,  caft 

guefes.  up  a  redoubt  of  turf  for  their  fecurity,  the 
commander  whereof,  Laurence  Perez  Branco , 
has  ten  or  twelve  of  his  country-men  to  de¬ 
fend  it.  His  trade  confifts  in  tobacco  and 
pipes,  Brazil  fweet- meats,  foap,  rum,  and 
fuch  like  American  commodities;  but  I 
cannot  imagine  what  advantage  he  can  make 
of  it,  unlefs  he  buys  European  goods  of 
the  interlopers,  or  has  them, fent  from  Hol¬ 
land  by  the  Jews ,  who  know  how  to  get 
Portuguefe  pafies;  and  fuch  fhips,  when 
they  come  upon  the  coaft,  are  received,  as 
if  they  really  came  from  Portugal 
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The  village  itfelf  is  very  inconfiderable, 
nor  is  it  worth  while  for  a  fbip  to  come  to 
an  anchor  in  the  road,  which  Is  half  way 
betwixt  it  and  Anamabo  caftle;  to  that  this 
laft  may  be  eaflly  feen  from  it,  tho’  feated 
on  a  low  ground. 

Anamabo  or  Jamiflia 

IS  a  pretty  large  and  populous  village, 
about  a  l'mall  league  from  Cormentin ,  and 
two  leagues  and  a  half  from  Mouree ,  di¬ 
vided  into  two  parts;  the  one  inhabited  by 
Mina  fifhermen,  and  the  other  by  thofe  of 
Fantin ,  who  pay  a  duty  to  the  Braffo  of 
Anamabo ,  for  the  liberty  of  fifhing  there; 
for  which  reafon  the  town  can  furnifh  as 
many  arm’d  men,  as  the  whole  kingdom  of 
Saboe,  or  that  of  Commendo ;  though  this 
be  but  a  fifth  part  of  the  people  of  Fantin. 

The  natives  are  generally  delperate  vil-  ®afe  ns* 
lains,  and  tnuft  be  narrowly  look’d  to  in tives* 
dealing  with  them,  and  their  gold  well 
examin’d,  being  for  the  moft  part  adul¬ 
terated. 

The  village  lies  under  the  cannon  of  the  English 
Er.gJiJlo  caftle,  lately  built  there,  inftead  of 
an  old  houfe,  which  flood  therein  1679, 
the  mud  walls  whereof  are  ftill  to  be  feen 
before  the  caftle.  This  is  a  fmall,  neat, 
compact  fort,  as  here  reprefented  in  the  cut;  piate 
being  rather  a  large  ftrong  houfe,  defended 
by  two  turrets  on  the  one  fide,  and  two 
flankers  on  the  other  next  the  fea,  all  built 
with  (tone,  brick  and  lime,  and  feated  on  a 
rock,  about  thirty  paces  from  the  ftrand; 
having  twelve  good  guns  and  two  pattare- 
roes  mounted  on  it,  and  commonly  garri- 
fon’d  by  twelve  white  men,  and  eighteen. 

Grometto  Blacks ,  under  a  chief  fadtor.  The 
lodgings  within  are  convenient,  and  there 
are  proper  warehoules. 

The  landing  at  Anamabo  is  pretty  diffi-  Landing 
cult,  the  fhore  being  full  of  rocks,  among  place- 
which  the  fea  fometimes  breaks  very  dan- 
geroufly.  The  fhips  boats  anchor  dole  by, 
and  the  people  are  carry’d  afhore  in  canoos, 
v/hich  come  out  from  the  town,  to  a  nar¬ 
row  fandy  beach,  juft  under  the  full  com¬ 
mand  of  the  caftle,  inclos’d  with  a  mud 
wall  about  eight  foot  high,  within  which 
are  houfes  of  the  fame  ftrubtore  for  the  Gro¬ 
metto  Blacks ,  and  others  of  the  company’s 
fervanrs:  This  wall,  I  was  told,  would  be 
pull’d  down,  when  the  caftle  was  quite 
finifh’d,  and  one  of  brick  built  in  the  place 
of  it. 

The  earth  here  is  very  fit  for  making  of  Material* 
good  bricks,  the  oyfter-fhells  afford  good  for  build- 
lime,  and  there  is  plenty  of  timber  foring. 
building. 

The  country  about  this  place  is  full  of 
clofe  hills,  beginning  at  a  good  diftance 
from  the  town.  There  are  five  together, 
higher  tkan  the  reft,  which  are  a  good  land¬ 
mark 
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Coafts  of  South-Guinea. 


marie  to  know  Anamabo,  from  fome  leagues 
to  the  weft  ward.  There  is  great  variety  of 
trees,  affording  a  very  pleafant  profpedl. 
Here  is  the  beft  palm-wine  of  all  the  coaft 
of  Guinea ,  of  the  fort  abovementiori’d,  call’d 
Qgaker.  1  here  is  alio  great  plenty  of  maiz, 
and  an  infinite  number  of  parrokeets,  about 
as  big  as  fparrows,  their  bodies  a  curious  green, 
and  their  heads  and  tails  of  a  mod  beautiful 
red  •,  fome  whereof  I  carrykl  to  Paris-,  to  pre¬ 
font  to  fome  of  the  blood-royal  of  France, 
■Thefe  birds  are  fold  there  for  a  crown  a  do¬ 
zen  •,  but  they  are  fo  very  hard  to  keep  a- 
live,  that  not  one  in  twenty  furvives  the 
long  voyage  to  Europe. 

I  have  there  eaten  excellent  green  cab¬ 
bage  ;  as  alfo  Papas ,  a  green  fruit,  about  as 
big  as  a  little  melon,  which  tafte  like  colly- 
flowers.  The  greateft  inconvenience  there  is, 
that  they  muft  fetch  frefh  water  from  two 
leagues  difiance,  by  means  of  their  flaves. 

The  road  at  Anamabo  is  generally  full  of 
Englijh  fhips,  or  thofe  of  other  nations,  an¬ 
choring  there  to  trade,  or  elfe  for  corn  or  o- 
ther  Decenaries ;  but  more  efpecially  for 
flaves,  which  are  fometimes  to  be  had  in 
confiderable  numbers  •,  and  there  are  great 
quantities  of  corn  for  the  fhips  that  have 
bought  flaves  at  other  places  along  the  coaft, 
or  at  Fida ,  C  alb  ary ,  Rio  Real ,  Gdc.  This 
great  concourfe  of  fhips  to  Anamabo ,  very 
much  obftrufts  the  company’s  trade  with  the 
natives,  whom  as  I  obfervM  above,  the  En- 
giijh  faftors  dare  not  in  the  leaft  contradict, 
but  are  rather  obliged  to  bear  with  them, 
and  fometimes  fo  infefted,  that  they  are  dole 
confined  to  the  caftle,  without  daring  to  ftir 
abroad.  Nay,  if  the  Blacks  diflike  the  En- 
glfy  chief  factor,  they  fond  him  away  in  a 
canoo  to  cape  Cor/o,  or  oblige  him  to  pay  a 
heavy  fine. 

The  great  wealth  of  the  Fantineans  makes 
them  fo  proud  and  haughty,  that  an  Euro¬ 
pean  trading  there  muft  ftand  bare  to  them. 

ft  he  maiz  or  Indian  wheat  foils  there  by 
the  cheft,  at  one  Akier  of  gold.  The  cheft 
contains  about  three  bufhels.  When  there 
is  a  great  demand  or  fcarcity,  it  rifes  to  two 
and  three  Alders.  In  plentiful  years  and 
times  of  peace  it  has  been  fold  for  ten,  and 
even  for  eight  Takoes  of  gold,  which  is  not 
three  fhillings  Englijlo. 

Agga,  or  Adja  village, 

IS  divided  into  three  parts,  each  of  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  houfes,  about  half  a  league 
from  Anamabo ,  has  but  a  very  inconfidera- 
ble  trade,  and  is  very  dangerous  to  land  at, 
the  fea  always  running  there  very  high.  Tjie 
country  about  it  produces  very  good  cotton. 

The  Danes  and  the  Dutch  had  each  of 
them  a  fort  there  formerly.  How  the  Da- 
njh  fort  came  to  be  deftroy’d  I  do  not  find  j 
but  on  the  ruins  of  it  the  Englijh  have  built 
N°.  193.  Vol.  V. 


a  fadtory  of  turf,  kept  by  two  white  men,  Barbot; 
fome  Grometto  Blacks ,  befides  a  fadtor,  who  ^ 
difplays  the  Engli/h  colours. 

The  Dutch  fort  was  only  a  bare  redoubt, 
deftroy’d  by  the  Englijh  in  1665,  being 
blown  up  the  fame  day  the  Dutch  admiral 
De  Ruyter  attempted  to  land  at  Anamabo  \ 
but  could  not  do  it,  being  hinder’d,  both 
by  the  breaking  of  the  fea,  and  the  great 
fire  of  the  Englijh,  affifted  by  the  Fanti/i 
Blacks  from  behind  the  rocks,  which  there 
cover  the  fhore ;  as  alfo  of  the  cannon  from 
the  fort.  The  Englijh  at  Agga  not  imagining 
that  the  Dutch  fhould  mifearry  at  Anamabo , 
but  rather  concluding  they  would  infallibly 
land  there  that  day,  and  immediately  march 
towards  them,  in  their  way  to  Cormentin  fort, 
which  they  had  in  view,  undermined  the  faid 
fort  at  Agga ,  and  left  a  match  of  fuch  a 
length  to  the  powder,  as  they  thought  would 
burn  till  the  Dutch  came  to  the  fort,  and 
then  blow  them  up,  when  they  had  taken 
poffeffion  of  it ;  but  the  effedt  did  not  an- 
fvver,  for  the  place  blew  up,  without  doing 
any  other  damage,  no  body  being  near  it. 

The  Dutch  writers  complain  of  inhumani¬ 
ties,  or,  to  ufe  their  o  .vn  exprefiion,  barba¬ 
rities  committed  by  the  Englijh  againft  their 
men,  when  they  took  that  fmall  fort  from 
them,  and  the  other  they  then  had  at  A- 
namabo . 

Little  Cormentin  village 

TIES  fome  what  to  the  eaftward  of  Agga ,  Dutch 
_y,  being  fo  poor  and  inconsiderable,  that  '  : 

it  deferves  no  account  to  be  given  of  it,  but 
for  the  fertility  of  the  country  round  about, 
and  the  Dutch  fort  Amjlerdam ,  which  com¬ 
mands  it.  This  was  the  chief  refidence  of 
the  Englijh ,  till  they  were  drove  out  by  ad¬ 
miral  De  Ruyter  in  the  year  1665,  as  I  fhall 
prefeptjy  oblerve  ;  but  much  enlarg’d  and 
beautify’d  by  th t Dutch  in  1681  and  1682, 
being,  as  here  reprefented  in  the  cut,  a  Plate  14. 
fquare  fort,  built  with  hard  rock  ftone  and 
lime,  ftrengthen’d  by  three  fmall  and  one 
fine  large  battery,  mounted  with  twenty 
pieces  oi  cannon  *,  and  within  is  a  very  large 
fquare  tower  in  the  midft  of  it,  defign’d  to 
have  a  cupola  on  it,  where  the  flag-ftaff 
ftands.  There  are  very  good  lodgings,  and 
all  offices  for  the  fervice  of  the  commander 
and  garriion,  confifting  of  twenty-five  white 
men,  befides  Grometto  Blacks.  The  breaft- 
works  are  large,  and  the  profpeft  from  the 
top  of  the  tower  delightful,  overlooking  ail 
the  fea  and  the  country.  Large  convenient 
cifterns  are  made  in  it  to  hold  rain-water* 

The  buildings  were  not  quite  finifn’d  whert 
I  was  there  laft  •,  and  th cDutch  engineer  wras 
pleas’d  to  advife  with  me  about  feveral  things 
relating  to  the  place. 

ft'he  fort  is  ftrong  by  nature,  as  founding 
on  a  high  rocky  hill,  in  moft  places  ftetp  and 
Z  z  craggy. 
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Barbot.  craggy,  and  only  acceflfible  by  a  lane  cut 
into  ileps  along  the  defcent  of  the  hill. 


De  Ruyter’j  actions  againft  the  Englifh. 

TO  fay  fomething  of  admiral  De  RuyteP s 
expedition  againft  this  place,  I  find  it 
was  undertaken  againft  his  inclination,  he 
having  been  fent  by  the  States  general  from 
Gibraltar ,  where  he  then  lay,  with  a  iqua- 
dron  of  thirteen  men  of  war,  to  reduce  the 
Englifh  fort  at  cape  Corfo.  That  being 
found  impracticable,  the  Dutch  general  Val¬ 
kenburg ,  then  prefent  at  the  council  oi  war 
held  on  board  the  admiral,  after  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  fort  Najfau  at  Mouree ,  and  the  dis¬ 
appointments  at  cape  Corfo  and  Anamabo, 
moft  earneltly  prefied,  and  ufed  all  poffible 
arguments,  to  attempt  the  taking  ol  the 
fort  at  Cormcntin ,  as  fo  prejudicial  to  the 
commerce  of  the  JVeJi-lndia  Company ,  that 
he  undertook  to  prove  it  did  more  harm  to 
the  Dutch,  than  Holmes  himfelf  had  done 
the  year  before,  during  his  whole  expedi¬ 
tion.  T*he  enterprize  being  refolved  on, 
and  Valkenburg  having  fent  admiral  Ruyter 
a  reinforcement  of  four  hundred  canoos  full 
of  arm’d  Blacks  from  Mina ,  the  Dutch  fleet 
came  to  an  anchor  in  the  road  of  Ccrmentin. 
The  bay  or  port  there,  tho’  fpacious,  being 
very  dangerous  to  land  at,  and  the  coming 
out  as  bad,  De  Ruyter ,  on  the  7  th  of  Febru¬ 
ary  1 665,  lent  a  detachment  of  nine  .hun¬ 
dred  of  his  own  men,  fupported  by  the  bo¬ 
dy  of  Mina  Blacks  abovementioned,  to  land 
at  Anamabo ,  which  the  Englijh  had  taken, 
Dutch  re-  as  well  as  Agga.  Thefe  forces  being  come 
puls’d.  near  the  fhore,  the  Cormentin  Blacks ,  who 
were  drawn  thither,  and  pofted  behind  the 
rocks  and  bufhes  along  the  fhore,  fell  on 
them  fo  furioufly,  that  the  Dutch ,  not  able 
to  fland  them,  and  the  fire  from  the  cannon 
of  the  Englijh  caftle,  and  fufpeCting  they 
had  been  betray’d  by  the  Brafjo  of  Anama¬ 
bo,  flood  about  again  with  their  boats  and 
pinnaces  to  fea,  and  row’d  back  with  all 
their  might  to  the  fquadron. 

AiTifted  by  De  Ruyter  was  no  way  difmay’d  at  this 
tieBlacks.  diiappointment,  the  Blacks  of  Anamabo  and 
Adja ,  who  had  been  wrongfully  fulpeCled 
of  adfing  in  concert  with  the  Englijh,  fend¬ 
ing  juft  then  to  alfure  him  of  their  fidelity, 
and  promifing  the  next  day  to  join  his  forces, 
and  aftift  him  in  taking  of  Cormentin  fort. 
They  were  better  than  their  words,  bring¬ 
ing  along  with  them  three  thoufand  Fanti- 
nean  Blacks ,  their  allies,  whom  they  had  hir’d 
for  that  fervice. 

Land  at  Thefe  forces  were  landed  without  any 
«dSSa-  difafler  at  Agga,  between  Anamabo  and 
Cormentin,  in  a  fair  calm  day,  which  much 
facilitated  the  debarkment;  lor  in  blowing 
weather  it  could  not  have  been  performed, 
the  lea  there  rolling  and  breaking  in  a  vio¬ 
lent  manner.  Being  there  join’d  by  the 


auxiliary  Blacks  of  Agga  and  Fatitin ,  they 
march’d  in  good  order  along  the  Ilrand,  each 
Black  having  a  white  handkerchief  about 
his  neck,  to  diftinguifh  him  from  thole  of 
Cormentin ,  and  arriv’d  about  noon  before  the 
Englifo  forr,  which  Valkenburg  fummoned 
to  furrender  immediately,  and  at  the  fame 
time  caus’d  a  body  of  his  forces  to  ad¬ 
vance  to  a  rifing  ground,  juft  without  reach 
of  the  cannon  of  the  place,  being  led  by 
fome  Blacks  of  the  town,  whom  he  had 
gain’d  to  his  party.  The  befieged  made  a 
terrible  fire  upon  them  as  they  approach’d, 
and  frequent  fallies,  which  for  a  time  flopp’d 
the  progrefs  of  the  vanguard  •,  many  of  the 
Dutch  Blacks  being  kill’d,  infomuch  that 
the  paffes  were  almoft  flopp’d  with  their 
bodies.  Moft  of  this  execution  was  done 
by  three  hundred  Englijh  Blacks ,  commanded 
by  one  John  CabeJJee ,  a  defperate  brave  fel¬ 
low.  The  main  body  at  laft  coming  up, 
moft  of  thofe  Blacks  were  either  cut  in 
pieces,  or  retir’d  with  precipitation,  and  in 
very  diforderly  manner  to  the  fort.  Val¬ 
kenburg  then  order’d  the  town  to  be  fet  on 
fire,  which  for  a  while  took  away  the  fight 
of  the  fort  from  the  Dutch ,  the  fmoak 
blinding  them,  whilft  they  appear’d  as  im¬ 
patient  and  refolute  to  attack  the  place,  as 
the  Englijh  were  full  of  confirmation  ;  which 
was  fo  great,  that  foon  after  feeing  the 
forces  advance  in  good  order  with  grena- 
does  in  their  hands,  and  a  mortar  to  give 
the  affault,  they  not  only  ftruck  their  flag, 
but  without  any  other  ceremony  open’d  the 
gate.  Thus  the  Dutch  took  poffeflion  of 
the  fort,  at  fo  fmall  an  expence  as  fixty-two 
marks  of  gold  to  pay  the  auxiliary  Blacks 
at  Fantin ,  and  the  Braffo  and  Caboceiros  of 
Anamabo  and  Adja. 

The  famous  town  of  Great  Cormentin  lies  Great  Cor- 
a  can  non- (hot  N.  W.  of  fort  Amjlerdam ,  mennn- 
on  a  high  hill,  being  fo  large  and  populous, 
that  it  well  deferves  the  epithet  of  great ; 
the  inhabitants,  merchants,  traders  and 
fifhermen  excluded,  amounting  to  eight 
hundred,  or  a  thoufand  men.  The  country 
about  it  is  hilly  and  fruitful. 

The  lands  about  Little  Ccrmentin  pro-  ProJuft. 
duce  plenty  of  feveral  lorts  of  fruit  and 
corn.  The  air  is  very  wholefome.  The 
natives  brew  excellent  beer  made  of  maiz, 
or  Indian  corn,  as  lufcious  as  ale,  and  call’d 
Petaw.  They  bake  Bananas  into  bread  and 
bifcuit,  as  alfo  maiz,  for  their  common 
food. 

In  former  times  Anamabo  and  Cormentin 
were  two  oi  the  principal  trading  places  on 
that  coaft  for  the  Dutch  and  Englijh,  by 
reafon  of  the  great  refort  of  Accanez  Blacks, 
who  ufed  to  come  down  to  each  oi  thofe 
places  in  little  caravans  •,  but  the  unhappy 
differences  between  thofe  two  European  na¬ 
tions,  their  wars  and  aflaults  upon  each 

other. 
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other j  in  the  years  1664.  and  1665,  along 
the  coafts  of  North  and  South  Guinea,  did 
them  both  great  damage*  and  obliged  the 
Dutch  to  retire  to  Mouree ,  and  the  Englijh 
to  Cormentin-,  where,  during  the  fhort  time 
they  were  polTefs’d  of  fort  Amfterdam ,  they 
were  fo  fevere  to  the  natives,  who  liked  the 
Dutch  government,  as  havingbeenlong  ufed 
to  it,  that  they  and  the  Accanez  Blacks ,  who 
lived  there  as  factors,  intreated  the  Dutch  ge¬ 
neral  at  Mina ,  to  fettle  a  faiffory  at  Agga ; 
the  fame  which  was  afterwards  taken  from 
them  by  the  Englijh  in  1664,  and  blown  up 
in  1665,  as  I  have  already  mentioned.  The 
Englijh  on  their  part,  to  thwart  the  Dutch , 
endeavoured  to  corrupt  the  Braffos  of  Fan- 
tin  and  Accanez ,  with  confiderable  prefents, 
that  they  might  be  induced  to  expel  the 
Dutch  from  Agga.  The  fubtil  Blacks  recei¬ 
ved  great  fums  of  money,  paid  them  by  the 
Englijh ,  without  performing  the  condition 
for  which  they  were  given,  and  confidering 
that  the  jealoufies  between  the  Englijlo  and 
Jbutch  in  point  of  trade,  occafioned  their 
purchafing  the  goods  of  both  at  a  much 
eafier  rate,  they  were  well  pleafed  to  fee  the 
Englijh  build  a  fmall  fort  at  Anamabo ,  to 
rival  the  Dutch  at  Mauree  and  Agga. 

Blacks  Whatfoever  places  the  Dutch  and  Englijh 
ac  s‘  pofiefs  in  xhe  country  of  F ant  in,  neither  of 
them  has  any  power  there ,  for  when  thofe 
crafty  turbulent  people  think  fit,  they  fe- 
cure  all  the  pafies  in  fuch  manner,  that  not 
one  merchant  can  poflibly  come  down  from 
the  inland  country  to  trade  with  the  Euro¬ 
peans  on  the  coaft ,  and  not  fo  fatisfied, 
they  obftruft  the  bringing  of  any  provifions 
to  them,  till  they  are  forced  to  buy  a  peace 
at  a  dear  rate. 

wklfthe  When  Cormentin  was  taken  from  the  Eng- 

Dutch.  ^  the  year  1665,  as  was  faid  above, 
the  people  of  Fantin  exprefled  much  fatis- 
faftion  to  lee  the  Dutch  fettled  there  ag  in ; 
and  their  reafons  were,  for  that  the  Englijh 
governor  had  much  incommoded  them  with 
his  garrifon  that  they  thought  the  Dutch 
better  to  trade  with  ,  and  that  there  goods 
were  cheaper  than  the  Englifh. 

Imthera'  However>  ^ey  have  now  gained  a  point 
1  ‘  upon  the  Dutch,  who  formerly  made  an  a- 
greement  to  give  them  a  good  fum  of  gold. 
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befides  three  hundred  gilders  for  every  one  Barbot. 
of  the  company’s  fhips,  which  for  the  fu- 
ture  fhould  bring  any  goods  thither,  flave- 
Ihips  only  excepted ,  and  this  in  confidera- 
tion  of  their  aftiftance  in  recovering  fort 
Amjlerdam,  and  other  fervices:  but  now  thofe 
cralty  Blacks  will  make  no  difference  be¬ 
twixt  fiave-lhips  and  others,  obliging  them 
to  pay  for  all  alike.  They  alfo  extort  a 
good  fum  from  the  Englijlo  yearly,  and  thus 
treat  both  thofe  nations  alike. 

Mauree,  Anamabo ,  Anichan ,  and  Cor¬ 
nier  tin  are  places  where  vaft  quantities  of 
European  goods  are  vended,  efpecially  li¬ 
nens,  flyziger,  copper,  iron  bars,  old  fheets, 
brandy  and  rum,  pewter  bafons,  mufkets, 
bugles,  beads  of  feveral  forts,  powder,  &c. 

Atnerfa,  Aqua,  Languyo ,  Montfort,  and 
fome  other  fmall  villages  farther  eaftward, 
on  the  Fantin  Ihore,  as  far  as  Acron ,  have 
but  a  very  inconfiderable  trade.  Aqua  lies  Aqua, 
on  a  little  river,  two  leagues  eaft  from  Cor¬ 
mentin  \  the  land  about  the  village  is,  low 
and  flat,  it  produces  plenty  of  Indian  corn, 
and  has  good  frelh  water  and  wood  for 
fhips  that  want.  " 

LagUyo  isftill  two  leagues  farther  eaft  from  LagUyo. 
Aqua,  on  a  rifing  ground,  defeending  to¬ 
wards  the  fhore,  has  a  little  trade  for  flaves, 
and  fome  gold,  but  not  of  the  pureft. 

Montfort  again  eaft  from  Laguyo,  affords  Montfort. 
fome  flaves  and  maiz. 

The  other  fmaller  villages  to  the  eaftward 
of  this  laft,  are  little  frequented  by  Europe¬ 
ans,  the  inhabitants  being  very  poor  fifher- 
men,  who  carry  their  fifh  aboard  fhips,  as  do 
alfo  thofe  of  Laguyo  and  Montfort  •,  yet  moft 
of  thofe  fifhermen  will  boaft  to  the  fhips 
crews  of  the  great  plenty  they  have  afhore 
of  flaves  and  gold ;  which  is  done  only  to  a- 
mufe  them,  that  they  may  ftay  longer  in  the 
road,  and  buy  their  fifh,  for  feveral  forts  of 
toys  and  pedlars  ware.  The  Englijlo  ply  at 
at  all  thofe  places  more  than  any  other  Eu¬ 
ropeans,  and, from  thenceforward  to  Acra. 

The  language  of  the  Blacks,  from  Axim  Language, 
to  Fantin ,  along  the  fea-coaft,  is  almoft  one 
and  the  fame,  whereof  I  intend  in  time  to 
give  a  lmall  vocabulary,  of  feveral  moft 
familiar  words  and  phrafes,  with  the  Eng¬ 
lijh  of  them. 


CHAP.  X. 

1  he  country  of  Acron  defer ibed  j  that  of  Agonna  or  Augwinaj  that  of  Acra  or 
Acara.  James  fort  belonging  to  the  Englifh.  Creveccetir,  Dutch  fort.  St.  Fran¬ 
cis  Xaverius  of  the  Portuguefes. 


Bounds 
and  go¬ 
vernment. 


Acron  Country 

LIES  between  that  of  Fantin  and  Ait- 
gvoina  or  Agonna,  on  the  fea-fhore, 
running  eaftward  to  about  the  famous  cape, 
called  Monte  del  Diablo  or  the  Devils  Mount . 


It  is  divided  into  great  and  little  Acron ,  the 
former  part  lying  farther  up  the  inland,  and 
being,  as  to  its  government,  a  fort  of  com¬ 
monwealth.  Little  Acron  is  a  petty  king¬ 
dom,  The  two  countries  have  no  depem 

dance 


King  of 
Acron. 


Produfl. 


Apam  vil 
lage. 


Yellow 

wood. 
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Barbot.  dance  on  each  other,  but  live  in  perfect  ami¬ 
ty,  under  the  protection  of  the  Fantineans,. 
which  makes  thofe  people  live  in  peace,  til¬ 
ling  their  fruitful  country  to  fuch  purpofe, 
that  it  conftantly  affords  them  a  plentiful 
crop,  difpofed  of  by  them  to  other  nations 
round  about. 

At  the  time  of  my  being  there,  the  king 
of  Little  Acron  was  acivilgood-natur’d  man, 
about  fifty  years  of  age,  or  better,  and  re¬ 
puted  one  of  the  wealthieft  on  the  Gold  Coaft 
tho’  he  wore  no  better  clothes  than  any  of 
his  indifferent  lubjeCts.  This  is  rather  an 
anarchy  than  a  monarchy,  for  the  king  can 
do  nothing,  but  with  the  confent  of  fome 
of  the  prime  men  of  the  country. 

The  country  abounds  in  deer,  hares,  phea- 
fants,  partridges,  and  many  other  forts  of 
beads  and  birds. 

It  lias  a  little  village  on  the  coaft,  called 
Apam,  inhabited  by  fifhermen,  but  very 
conveniently  feated  for  trade,  only  that  the 
Blacks  are  not  very  tradable.  It  ftands  a 
little  way  up  a  fait  river,  abounding  in  fifh 
and  fowl,  and  running  about  two  leagues 
up  the  land. 

There  grows  the  fame  fort  of  yellow 
wood,  which  I  mentioned  to  be  at  Acoba , 
in  the  midft  of  cape  Lres  Ponias ,  as  proper 
for  making  of  fine  chairs  and  tables. 

The  country  of  Agonna  or  Augwina 

Egins  at  or  about  the  above-mentioned 
Monte  del  Diablo  or  the  Devil’s  Mount , 
by  the  Dutch  called  Ruyge-hoeck ,  diftant  a- 
bout  a  league  or  better  eaftward  of  the  falt- 
river  of  Acron ,  and  extends  thence  eaftward 
along  the  fhore  to  Anonce  in  Aquamboe  or 
Acara.  On  the  north  it  borders  on  Sonquay , 
and  fouthward  on  the  ocean,  along  which  it 
ftretches  about  fifteen  leagues  ;  in  which 
fpace  there  are  feveral  towns  and  villages,  as 
Villages.  Dajou ,  P older s-b ay.  Mango,  Wiamba  or  Sim- 
pa.  Old  Berku  or  Barr  aeon,  Jaccou ,  Innya, 
Lampa ,  Succumma ,  New  Little  Berku ,  and 
Koechs  Broot,  a  high  round  hill,  in  form  of 
a  fugar-loaf,  about  two  leagues  weft  from 
Acra.  All  very  dangerous  places  to  land 
at,  the  fea  rolling  and  breaking  violently 
along  the  ftrand. 

A  queen.  The  country  of  Augwina  is  as  fertile  and 
pleafant  as  that  of  Acron,  in  all  refpe&s.  In 
my  time  it  was  governed  by  a  woman,  of 
great  courage  and  wifdom  •,  who,  to  keep 
the  whole  power  in  her  own  hands,  liv’d  un- 
marry’d.  She  was  about  thirty-eight  years 
of  age,  and  took  upon  her  the  title  of  queen. 

The  inhabitants  fay  their  country  has  the 
advantage  of  a  very  fine  large  frefh-water 
river,  abounding  in  oyfters  and  other  fifh, 
and  the  banks  of  it  dlored  with  all  forts  of 
monkeys  and  baboons,  as  big  as  any  on  the 
coaft  of  Guinea.  1'his  river,  I  fuppofe, 
lies  a  little  eaft  of  Berku. 


A  Defcription  of  the 
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Extent 
and  limits 


Dajou  and  Polders-bay  are  places  of  no  Dajou  and 

con  fid  era  ti  on.  •  '  bay^6”" 

Mango  is  famous  for  its  fituation  near  Ma’ 
Monte  del  Diablo  or  the  Devil’s  Mount,  which  The  D’ 
is  very  high,  like  a  lofty  cape.  It  had  the  v;i>s 
name  given  it  by  the  Portuguefes ,  from  the  Mount. 
facrificesthe.S/dr&f  offer  thereto  the  devil,  as 
they  pretended ;  butfineewe  have  no  inftance 
of  any  Blacks  on  the  Gold  Coaft ,  that  pay  any 
veneration  to  that  evil  fpirit,  we  may  con¬ 
clude  the  Portuguefes  are  in  the  wrong  as  to 
this  point.  However  that  is,  this  mountain 
is  very  rich  in  gold,  which  the  Blacks ,  after 
violent  fhowers,  gather  in  confiderable 
quantities,  the  rain  walking  it  from  among 
the  fand.  The  Dutch  gave  this  mount  the 
name  of  Ruyge-hoeck ,  becaufe  being  very 
high,  they  often  faw  it  at  a  diftance,  long  be¬ 
fore  they  could  reach  it,  in  failing  along  the 
coaft  from  eaft  to  weft  •,  the  wind  being  con¬ 
ftantly,  moft  of  the  year  from  morning  till 
night  at  S.  W.  and  a  Very  frefhgale,  the  tide 
commonly  fetting  to  the  eaftward,  fo  that 
it  requires  much  time  to  turn  it  up. 

The  French  and  Dutch  ufed  formerly  to 
trade  at  Mango  *,  but  fince  the  natives  have 
addicted  themfelvestofalfifyingof  the  gold, 
much  more  than  at  other  places  on  the  coaft, 
both  thofe  nations  have  forfaken  that  place. 

The  people  about  this  village  breed  great 
herds  of  cattle,  and  efpecially  cows  and  bul¬ 
locks,  which  they  carry  up  and  down  the 
coaft  tor  fale.  The  women  are  there  very  Handfomc 
jolly  and  handfome,  efpecially  thofe  of'vomen* 
Bremba ,  and  much  fought  after  by  the  men 
of  the  coaft  for  wives.  The  country  about 
it  yields  plenty  of  maiz  and  palm-oil. 

IViamba  and  Simpa  ftands  on  the  afeent  of  a  Wiamba 
hill,  in  the  bulging  of  the  land,  very  agree-  v^!aSe- 
ably  feated  among  trees.  The  Englifh  fac¬ 
tory,  being  a  double  {tone  houfe,  was  ran- 
facked  by  the  Blacks  in  1679,  and  the  factor 
had  much  ado  to  fave  his  own  and  his  men’s 
lives,  'happily  making  their  efcape  in  the 
night  to  cape  Corfc,  where  I  faw  him  land, 
much  wounded  and  all  imbrued  in  his  own 
blood.  This  place  is  eafy  to  be  known  from 
the  fea,  by  the  two  Englifto  houfes  yet  {land¬ 
ing,  without  any  roof,  near  the  fhore,  and 
about  two  hundred  paces  from  IViamba  ; 
which  is  a  fmall  village  of  about  thirty 
houfes,  feated  in  a  flat  low  ground,  with 
large  meadows  beyond  it,  inclofed  with 
hedges,  and  farther  up  the  country  are  feve¬ 
ral  lakes.  In  the  fields  are  to  be  feen  large 
herds  of  five  hundred  deer  together,  and  ve¬ 
ry  large  deformed  monkeys  and  baboons. 

Here  is  alfo  great  plenty  of  poultry,  as  alfo 
bar-canoos  for  Fida  and  Ardra.  The  village 
of  IViamba  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  fifhermen. 

In  time  of  war  there  is  very  little  trade,  but 
the  fituation  is  good  for  it  in  peace. 

Berku  or  Barracou ,  the  principal  town  of  Berku  vi!- 
the  Augwina  coaft,  is  feated  on  a  mount,  ia2e- 
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five  leagues  weft  from  Acra ,  abounding  in 
tame  fowl,  and  much  cheaper  than  elfewhere 
on  the  Gold  Coafi.  The  Blacks  here  drink 
a  fort  of  beer,  called  Petaw ,  made,  of  In¬ 
dian  wheat,  in  tafte  and  colour  like  Englijh 
fmall-beer,  but  more  lufcious. 

I  his  Barracou  or  Barracce  is  a  proper 
place  to  fettle  a  factory  or  fort  for  trade, 
and  pleafant  enough  to  live  at,  being  in  a 
plentiful  country. 

Language.  Their  language  is  different  from  that  of 
the  weftern  parts  of  the  Gold  Coafi ,  but  they 
underftand  the  others. 

Smiths.  f  he  natives  are  expert  at  works  in  gold 
and  iron,  making  curious  gold  rings  and 
chains,  and  very  fine  armour  and  weapons; 
which  they  fell  along  the  coaft,  and  particu¬ 
larly  at  Acra. 

Whilft  th tPortuguefes  lorded  it  along  this 
coaft,  t ht French  ufed  to  trade  to  it;  which 
is  the  reafon  that  the  Blacks  ftill  remember 
many  French  words,  efpecially  of  the  Nor¬ 
man  dialed!. 

Here  are  as  great  numbers  of  parrokeets 
as  at  Anamabo. 

Little  Berku  lies  about  a  league  and  a  half 
eaft  of  Barracou ,  on  a  fmall  river. 

The  coafi.  The  coaft  from  Cormentin  to  Monte  del 
Diablo  or  the  Devil’s  Mount ,  extends  S.  E. 
by  E.  about  twelve  leagues,  and  thence  to 
Berku  nine  leagues,  and  from  Berku  to  Acra 
river  about  nine  leagues  more. 

The  country  eaftward  of  Koeck-broot  hill 
is  low  and  flat  towards  the  fea,  but  hilly  up 
the  inland :  l’ome  leagues  ftill  farther  to  the 
eaftward,  ’tis  cover’d  with  fhrubs  and  little 
trees,  the  land  dry. 

Good  I  have  already  obferved,  that  all  the  a- 

trade.  bo  vementioned  places  of  Acron  and  Augwina 

are  well  feated  for  trade,  when  they  are  not 
at  war  with  their  neighbours ;  for  when  they 
are,  there  is  little  gold  and  few  {laves  to  be 
had.  The  Acra  Blacks  come  down  to  this 
coaft  to  trade,  when  they  hear  there  are 
fhips  riding,  that  have  a  well  forted  Cargo, 
of  luch  goods  as  they  have  occafion  for, 
vivo,  fayes,  old  fheets,  coefvelt  linen,  bu¬ 
gles,  iron  and  brandy.  A  good  flave  fells 
there,  as  at  all  other  trading  places  on  the 
Gold  Coafi  weftward,  at  the  rate  of  one  Ben¬ 
da  of  gold,  which  is  two  ounces. 

Natives.  The  people  of  Augwina,  in  general,  are 
bold  and  Warlike,  well  {killed  in  fifhing, 
and  at  many  works  in  gold  and  iron  ;  but 
more  efpecially  at  making  curious  gold 
chain-rings. 

The  Kingdom  of  Acra  or  Acara 
S  tributary  to  and  dependant  on  the  king 
of  Aquamboe ;  and  tho’  the  greateft  part 
bf  its  territories  lie  up  the  country,  yet  are 
they  commonly  defcribed  among  the  king¬ 
doms  of  the  coaft;  becaufe  of  the  great  com¬ 
merce  with  them,  and  their  king’s  extend- 
Vol.-y, 


ing  his  power  over  the  Blacks  along  the  fea,  Bardot. 
for  above,  twenty  leagues,  notwithftanding 
that  thefe  have  kings  of  their  own  ;  and 
therefore  they  are  adjoined  to  this  country 
of  Aquamboe. 

This  Acra  kingdom,  which  lies  next  on  Limits.; 
the  coaft,  borders  weftward  on  Augwina , 
from  which  it  is  parted  by  a  fmall  "river ; 
northward  on  ylboura  and  Bonoe\  eaftward 
o wLabade  and  Ningo-,  and  fouthward  on  the 
ocean  ;  being  about  fixteen  leagues  in  com- 
pais,  and  almoft  round,  fcarce  two  leagues 
and  a  half  lying  to  the  fea,-  and  on  it  three 
villages,  which  are  Soko,  Little  Acra  and  Villages; 
Orfaky ,  each  of  them  under  the  cannon  of 
an  European  fort,  viz.  Soko  under  the  Englijh  Forts, 
fort  James ;  Little  Acra  under  th t  Dutch  fort 
Crevecceur ;  and  Orfaky  under  that  of  St. Fran¬ 
cis  Xavernts ,  now  belonging  to  the  Portu - 
guefes ,  but  before  to  the  Danes,  and  by  them 
call’d  fort  Chriftiaenburg ;  all  three  of  them 
reckoned  among  the  belt  on  the  Coaft. 

Thefe  three  fortreffes  are  fituated  in  the  Their  fua- 
compafs  of  lefs  than  a  league  and  a  half  ofation. 
ground,  each  on  a  rocky  headland,  advan¬ 
cing  a  little  way  upon  the  ftrand,  where  it 
is  very  dangerous  landing;  except  at  Acra, 
at  which  place  it  is  not  fo  difficult,  at  the 
firft  and  laft  quarters  of  the  moon,  with  the 
help  of  barrcanoos. 

The  three  European  forts  have  but  little 
authority  over  the  Blacks,  and  ferve  only  to 
fecure  the  trade,  the  Blacks  here  being  of  a 
temper  not  to  fuffer  any  thing  to  be  impofed 
on  them  by  Europeans-,  which,  if  they  fhould 
but  attempt,  it  would  certainly  prove  their 
own  ruin.  On  the  other  hand;  confidering 
the  boldnefs  and  warlike  difpofition  of  thofe 
Blacks ,  itisftrange  they  ever  permitted  Euro- 
reans  to  build  three  fucn  good  forts  fo  clofe 
together:  but  fo  great  is  the  power  of  mo-  Why  al- 
ney,  as  well  in  that  golden  country,  as  in !owed. to 
all  other  parts  of  the  world,  that  the  late  136  buiIu 
king  of  Acra  about  forty  years  fince,  being 
gained  by  confiderable  prefents  the  Danes 
and  Dutch  made  him,  and  by  the  kindnefs 
his  iubjebts  fhowed  to  white  men,  granted 
the  liberty  at  firft  afked  of  him,  For  each  of 
them  to  build  a  ftone  houfe,  to  fettle  a  fabtor 
in;  under  the  obligation  of  feven  marks  of 
gold  yearly  for  each  houfe.  The  houfes 
being  thus  built,  the  Danes  and  Dutch  never 
gave  over  carefling  the  natives,  and  infinua- 
ting  to  them,  that  whereas  they  were  conti¬ 
nually  affaulted  in  their  own  country  by  the 
reftlefs  Aquamboes ,  their  mortal  enemies,  it 
would  be  for  their  fafety  to  permit  them  to 
turn  thofe  houfes  into  forts,  which  would 
protebt  them  and  their  families  with  their 
cannon  againft  thofe  bold  and  incroaching 
Blacks.  By  thefe  means  they  prevailed  to 
have  thofe  places  put  into  the  condition  they 
now  are.  The  firft  that  obtained  this  prk 
vilege  of  the  king  of  Acra  were  the  Dutch 
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who  bought  a  proper  place  for  a  fort  of  him, 
which  they  built  with  a  ware-houle  ot  rock 
{tones,  fixty-two  foot  in  length  and  twenty- 
four  in  breadth,  with  plank  floors  laid  on 
joyfts,  and  the  roof  cover  d  with  tiles;  all 
the  buildings  encompaffed  with  bulwarks, 
and  the  walls  made  with  port-holes  for  guns. 
Some  time  after,  the  Danes,  and,  at  laft, 
the  Englifh  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  al¬ 
low’d  building  of  forts  there.  To  fay  the 
truth,  thofe  forts,  upon  fome  occafions, 
have  proved  a  good  refuge  to  the  natives ; 
efpecially  when  the  king  of  Aquamloe  con¬ 
quer’d  Acra ,  in  the  year  1680,  when,  had 
they  wanted  that  fecure  retreat,  few  or  none 
of  them  had  been  left  alive,  or  at  bell,  in 
any  condition  to  drive  the  trade  they  now 
have ;  which  is  confiderable,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  great  number  of  families  that  have 
removed  thence  to  Lay,  P opo  and  Fida ,  as 
their  king  Fourri  has  done  to  Fetn,  being  a 
near  relation  to  Ahen  Penin  Afhrive ,  king 
of  Fetn,  to  deliver  themfelves  from  the  ar¬ 
bitrary  power  of  the  king  of  Aquamboe, 
whole  foldiers  frequently  plunder  this  and 
other  countries;  being  countenanc’d  by  their 
haughty  fovereign,  who  never  fails  toefpoufe 
all  their  quarrels. 

It  might  be  reafonably  fuppofed,  that  the 
three  feveral  companies  trading  there,  might 
be  apt  fo  to  clafh  among  themfelves,  that 
the  confequences  would  be  fatal  to  each  in 
particular,  and  to  the  whole  commerce  in 
general ;  but  experience  fhows  the  contrary, 
here  being  fuch  plenty  of  gold  and  flaves, 
that  none  of  them  is  in  danger  of  wanting. 
Befides,  that  each  fort  is  flock’d  with  com¬ 
modities,  which  the  other  has  not ;  and  that 
often  helps  to  promote  trade,  which  is  here 
fo  confiderable,  notwithflanding  the  cala¬ 
mities  of  war,  or  famine,  this  country 
has  long  labour’d  under,  that  it  may  well 
be  faid,  this  place  alone  furnifhes  more  gold 
and  flaves,  than  the  whole  coaft  befides. 
And  could  the  Akim  and  Aquamboe  Blacks  a- 
gree,  as  they  are  continually  at  variance,  a- 
bout  the  annual  tribute  the  former  demands 
of  the  latter,  by  virtue  of  their  feudal  right 
over  them,  the  trade  would  be  yet  greater, 
at  Acra,  than  it  is:  but  the  Aquamboes  will 
by  no  means  fubmit  to  it,  left  a  conceffion 
of  this  nature  might,  in  time,  coft  them  the 
lofs  of  their  whole  country ;  and  their  king 
is  fuch  a  politician,  as  to  fow  dilcord  be¬ 
tween  the  governors  of  Akim,  by  means  of 
fair  words  and  large  gifts,  whereby  he  pre- 
lerves  his  country  in  peace,  and  in  a  con¬ 
dition  to  enjoy  a  beneficial  trade. 

To  fay  fomething  more  particular  of  each 
of  thofe  maritime  villages  and  forts  at  Acra. 

Soko  is  to  the  weftward  of  the  other  two, 
and  of  lefs  confequence,  being  only  a  par¬ 
cel  of  about  an  hundred  lcattered  houfes,  at 
a  diftance  from  one  another. 
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Little  Acra,  which  is  about  half  a  mile  Littl«  A' 
eaft  of  Soko ,  was  pretty  handfome  and  com-  cra' 
modious,  being  a  market-town  well  go¬ 
vern’d,  and  much  reforted  to  ;  but  the  A- 
quamboes  burnt  it  a  few  years  fince,  fcarce 
fixty  houfes  being  left  Handing.  Fourri, 
king  of  Acra,  chofe  rather  to  live  at  this 
place,  than  at  Great  Acra,  which  is  up  the 
inland  ;  and  I  was  there  leveral  times  with 
him  in  16 79.  He  was  a  man  of  a  good  mien, 
a  great  friend  to  Europeans,  but  of  too  reft- 
lefs  a  fpirit,  which  at  laftoccafioned  his  ruin, 
having  too  powerful  a  nation  to  contend 
with;  as  were  the  Aquamboes,  who,  in  con- 
clufion,  obliged  him  to  abandon  his  domi¬ 


nions,  as  has  been  faid. 


Orfaky  is  not  fo  confiderable  as  I  have  for-  Orfaky. 
merly  feen  it,  the  Aquamboes  having  alfo 
deftroy’d  and  ruin’d  it.  Moll  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  thefe  three  villages  have  left  them, 
fince  the  irruptions  of  the  Aquamboes,  and 
fettled  themfelves  and  families  at  Popo,  near 
Fida.  The  three  European  forts,  at  Acra, 
are  built  much  after  the  fame  manner,  and 
alike  in  bignefs :  but  to  fay  fomething  of 
them  more  particular. 

James  Fort  belonging  to  the  Englifh. 

AT  Soko  is  a  fquare,  having  four  batte-  Strength, 
ries,  the  walls  high  and  thick,  efpe-  &c* 
dally  on  that  fide  which  is  next  the  Dutch 
fort,  being  of  rock-ftone  and  lime;  but  too 
flightly  built  to  refill  the  exceflive  rains  of 
the  wet  feafon.  The  lodgings  are  clofe  to¬ 
gether,  being  a  fort  of  platform,  with  a 
fquare  tower,  and  a  little  fpire  on  it,  where 
the  Englifh  flag  is  hoilled.  I  faw  only  eigh¬ 
teen  little  iron  guns  mounted  on  the  batte¬ 
ries.  The  garrifon  confifts  of  twenty  white 
and  thirty  black  men. 

Its  Situation  is  very  advantageous,  being 
on  a  large  rocky  head-land,  out  in  the  lea, 
as  you  fee  it  here  reprefented  in  the  cut,  Plate  14. 
having  the  village  of  Soko  on  the  north,  at 
a  fmall  diftance.  It  is  fcarce  poflible  to  land  Bad  land- 
dry  here  at  any  time  of  the  year,  the  feain2- 
perpetually  rolling  and  breaking  on  the 
llrand;  fo  that  you  mull  of  necefiity  be 
walked,  if  not  overfet. 

The  Dutch  Fort  Crevecocur, 

\T7  Hereof  we  here  give  a  profpedb  in  Plate  15. 
V  V  the  cut,  is  feated  about  half  a  can- 
non-lhot  from  James  Fort ;  and,  like  it,  on 
another  large  rocky  head-land,  which  jutting 
out  into  the  fea,  renders  it  the  llronger  on 
that  fide :  and  tho*  boats  and  pinnaces  can  Good  ac- 
come  up  to  the  llrand  in  fafety,  almoft  at cels- 
any  time,  yet  the  landing  is  well  defended 
by  the  guns  of  the  fort,  and  the  fmall 
arms  of  the  garrifon. 

It  is  fquare  built,  with  four  batteries, 
which,  as  well  as  the  curtins,  arc  of  rock- 
ftone  and  lime,  but  neither  very  thick  nor 

high ; 
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high,  fo  that  it  cannot  endure  much  bat¬ 
tering  ;  and  the  Engliflo,  from  James  Fort , 
might  loon  reduce  it  to  a  heap  of  rubbiih 
with  their  cannon,  in  cafe  of  a  rupture  be¬ 
tween  the  two  nations,  tho’  it  i,s  fuuch  lar- 
Convani-  ger  than  their  fort.  Within  it  is  a  large 
encicsinit‘ flat  fquare  houle,  with  a  platform,  and  on 
it  a  turret  with  a  cupola,  on  which  the 
Dutch  flag  is  difplay’d,  as  at  all  other 
forts  on  the  coaft,  as  foon  as  any  fhips  ap¬ 
pear  at  fea.  The  lodgings  are  pretty  neat 
and  convenient*  both  for  the  officers  and 
garrifon,  which  confifts  of  fifteen  white  and 
twenty-five  black  men.  It  has  a  good 
handfomegate  towards  the  north*  overlook¬ 
ing  the  village  of  Little  Acre ,  and  the  road 
that  leads  to  Great  Acra.  The  gate  is  fe- 
cured  by  a.  Corps  de  Guarde  and  two  barriers, 
but  no  ditch  or  palifadoes  before  it,  which 
is  the  fault  of  all  the  forts  along  the  coaft, 
none  excepted.  The  Blacks  being  wholly 
finfkill’d  at  taking  of  ftrong  holds,  and  ge¬ 
nerally  running  away,  or  lying  down  flat 
when  the  cannon  is  fir’d*  thole  outward  de¬ 
fences  are  look’d  upon  as  unneceffary  char¬ 
ges.  There  are  fourteen  pieces  of  cannon* 
and  fome  pattareroes  on  the  batteries.  The 
fituation  of  the  fort  is  fuch,  that  it  enjoys 
a  better  air  than  the  other  two  eaft  and  welt 
of  it. 

Fort  St.  Francis  Xaverius 

S  the  only  place  the  Portuguefes  have  on 
the  coaft,  and  that  but  of  late,  being  at 
the  village  of  Orfaky ,  a  fhort  league  eaft 
from  Acra,  built  much  after  the  fame  form 
and  manner  as  the  other  two,  to  the  weftward 
of  it-,  but,  in  my  opinion,  much  ftronger, 
and  more  fpacious,  the  curtins  and  batte¬ 
ries  more  folid  and  lofty.  The  tower  and 
lodgings  are  alfo  larger,  with  a  good  Corps 
de  Guarde ;  and  a  fpur  at  the  gate,  which 
overlooks  the  village.  Th&Portuguefes  have 
rais’d  the  faid  curtins  and  batteries  three  foot 
higher  than  they  were  when  pofiefled  by  the 
Danes.  It  has  twenty-four  iron  guns  mount¬ 
ed,  and  a  few  pattareroes  *  and  the  garrifon 
confifts  of  forty-five  white  men  :  for  they 
will  admit  of  no  Blacks  among  them,  being 
Portu-  hated  by  them  here,  as  well  as  at  all  other 
guefes  not  places  on  the  coaft.  Several  families  are 
e  ove  '  removed  from  the  village  to  feveral  other 
parts,  either  on  their  account,  or  becaufe 
of  th e.  Aquamboe  wars. 

Chappel  They  have  ,  alfo  built  a  chappel  in  the 
and  fait-  fort,  where  mafs  is  faid  by  a  black  prieft, 
ordain’d  by  the  bifhop  of  St.  "Thome.  Befides, 
they  have  much  improved  the  lake,  lying 
at  fome  diftance  from  the  fort,  and  parcel’d 
it  out  into  divifions,  to  make  fait,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  they  do  at  Se tubal,  and  in 
other  parts  of  Portugal.  This  lake  was  for¬ 
merly  a  confecrated  place,  and  one  of  the 
deities  of  the  inhabitants  of  Orfaky ,  which 


may  be  orle  catife  of  their  averfioh  to  the  Barbot. 
Portuguefes.  I  have  here  given  a  profpeet 
of  the  whole;  Plate  15. 

The  Danes  built  this  fort,  as  was  faid  a-  Danifh 
bove*  and  named  it  Chriftiaenburg,  in  ho-  for  "fold, 
nourof  their  king  then  reigning.  In  1679, 
it  was  govern’d  by  John  Olricks  of  Gluckftad , 
a  worthy  perfon,  with  whom  I  was  very 
intimate ;  him  the  treacherous  Blacks  inhu¬ 
manly  murder’d*  at  the  inftigation  of  a 
Greek ,  who  had  liv’d  there  forne  years  un¬ 
der  him.  That  villain,  fome  time  after, 

Jo  Id  the  place  to  Julian  de  Campo  Barreto , 
formerly  governor  of  the  ifiand  of  St. Thome ^ 
for  a  fum  of  money,  not  exceeding  feven 
marks  of  gold*  Barreto  was  the  fame  per¬ 
fon  I  had  known  three  years  before  at  Ilha 
de  Principe  or  the  prince’s  ifiand,  in  the  gulph 
of  Guinea ,  How  he  behav’d  himfelf  to¬ 
wards  his  garrifon,  I  cannot  well  fay  but 
when  I  was  at  Acra,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1682,  they  had  revolted,  and  kept  P°rtu'  _ 
him  confined  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tower  gu.^.fes  im* 
of  his  fort.  He  being  much  a  gentleman,  fheiTga-- 
and  known  to  me  before,  as  I  have  juft  ob-  vernor. 
ferv’d,  I  caus’d  myfelf  to  be  carry’d  thither 
by  Blacks  in  a  hammock,  from  the  Dutch 
fort,  to  pay  him  a  vifit  *  but  the  Portuguefe  " 
chief  fa<ftor,  who  commanded  then  in  the 
place,  would  not  allow  me  the  liberty  of 
any  difeourfe  with  him,  or  any  more  than 
to  lalute  him  at  the  window  of  the  room  he 
was  confined  to  above-ftairs,  from  a  confi- 
derable  diftance,  without  admitting  me  into 
the  fort.  The  Portuguefe  factor  came  a  lit¬ 
tle  way  out  of  the  fort,  to  tell  me  he  could 
anfwer  for  what  he  had  done,  and  if  the  pri- 
foner  were  willing  to  go  over  to  Europe  with 
me,  he  might  do  it;  but  Barreto  fent  word 
by  a  Black,  that  he  could  not  leave  his  poll 
without  a  fpecial  order  from  the  king  of 
Portugal,  and  defired  me  to  take  care  of 
his  letter  he  fent  to  that  court,  which  I 
promis’d,  and  perform’d  fome  time  after, 
when  I  return’d  to  Prince's  Ifiand.  He  alfo 
fent  word,  he  hourly  expected  a  Portuguefe 
man  of  war  from  Lisbon. 

The  Portuguefe  garrifon  was  then  in  a  mi-  Their  mi- 
ferable  condition,  in  want  of  all  forts  of  pro-  Arable 
vifion,  and  even  bread ;  and  all  the  goods condition, 
in  their  warehoufe  did  not  amount  to  the  va¬ 
lue  of  fixty  pounds,  as  I  was  told  at  the 
Dutch  fort ;  and  that  the  Portuguefes  gave 
out,  they  had  fpent  above  an  hundred  marks 
of  gold,  to  put  the  fort  into  the  good  con¬ 
dition  it  then  was.  I  was  alfo  inform’d,  that 
the  Danes  of  Fredericksburg,  near  cape  Cor- 
fo,  had  in  vain  follicited  the  Portuguefes  to 
reftore  the  place  to  them,  paying  them  what 
it  coft,  and  reafonable  charges,  which  could 
not  amount  to  near  what  they  pretended ; 
but  the  Portuguefes  would  not  hearken  to 
their  propolals,  and  ftill  keep  pofleffion  of 
the  fort. 
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The  Danijh  company  might  have  made 
very  confiderable  profit  by  its  trade  here* 
were  it  not  for  the  revolutions  which  have 
happened  at  ieveral  times,  and  the  infide¬ 
lity  of  their  fervants,  as  I  have  already  ob- 
ferv’d  •,  for  this  fort  being  the  1  ait  place  on 
the  Gold  Coaft ,  where  there  is  abrilktrade, 
and  much  gold,  moft  ot  the  European  fhips 
■o’enerally  part  with  the  remainder  ot  their 
goods  at  any  rate:  which  is  a  good  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  company’s  fervants  to  drive  an 
advantageous  underhand  trade  tor  them- 
felves,  during  the  vacancies  ot  the  poft, 
upon  the  deceafe  of  a  governor,  or  chief 
faftor. 

The  three  forts  of  Acra  are  fubfifted  by 
the  provifions  they  tetch  from  cape  Corfo, 
'Manfrou,  Anamabo  and  Cormentin ;  the 
country  all  about  them,  for  a  great  way, 
lying  watte,  having  been  ruin’d  by  the  wars 
with  tlveAqn.ambees  -,  which  occafion’d  luch 
a  feareitv  of -corn,  that  acheft  of  maiz,  ot 
two  bufhels,  was  rais’d  to  ten  pieces  of  eight. 

The  gold  of  Acra  is  of  the  pureft  fort, 
much  like  that  at  Axim,  which  comes  trom 
Egweira.  Mott  of  it  is  brought  down  thi¬ 
ther  from  the  country  ot  Abonee ,  and  that 
of  Qunkoe,  which  is  beyond  the  other,  and 
very  rich  in  gold-,  the  natives  whereof  paf- 
fing  through  Aquarnboe  in  their  way  down, 
drive  the  greateft  part  of  that  trade.  In 
time  of  war,  it  furnifhes  fo  great  a  number 
of  (laves,  that  it  amounts  to,  at  leaft,  as  ma¬ 
ny  as  are  fold  all  along  the  reft  of  the  coaft. 
This  country  is  continually  in  war  with  fome 
of  the  neighbouring  nations,  which  are  very 
populous,  and  trom  whom  they  take  very 
many  priloners,  moft  of  whom,  they  fell 
to  the  Europeans,  ft  he  (laves  are  commonly 
purchafed  for  coefvelt  linen,  (lyziger,  ly- 
wat,  fheets,  fayes,  perpetuanas,  firelocks, 
powder,  brandy,  bugles,  knives,  top-iails, 
nicannees,  and  other  goods,  according  to 
the  times.  The  natives  carry  thofe  com¬ 
modities  to  Abodes  market,  which  is  four 
leagues  beyond  Great  Acra  northward,  for 
the  Accanez  people,  who  refort  thither  three 
times  a  week-,  as  do  other  Blacks  trom  the 
country  of  Abonee ,  Aquamboe ,  and  Aquime- 
ra ,  who  all  buy  thofe  goods  of  the  Acra 
men,  at  fuch  rates  as  they  think  fit  to  put 
upon  them,  the  king  refuting  to  permit 
thofe  ftrangers  to  go  down  themfelves  to 
the  European  warehoufes  one  the  coaft-,  tor 
which  reafon,  thofe  Blacks  pay  often  double 
the  value  for  what  they  buy.  1  he  king  has 
there  an  overfeer,  who  has  the  power  to 
let  the  price  on  all  goods,  between  buyer 
and  feller.  This  general  overfeer  is  aflifted 
by  feveral  officers  to  aft  tor  him,  where  he 
cannot  be  prefent  himfelf.  Thofe  employ¬ 
ments  are  much  fought  after  there,  as  being 
both  honourable  and  advantageous;  be- 
caufe  both  the  king’s  and  their  perquifttes 
are  very  confiderable. 


The  principal  town  of  Great  Acra  lies  a-  Great  A- 
bout  four  leagues. up  the  country,  at  the  cra' 
foot  of  the  hilly  land,  which  is  teen  at  a 
great  diftance  off  at  fea. 

The  land,  from  the  fea-fhore,  to  about  Beads, 
three  leagues  inland,  is  pretty  level  and  even, 
and  a  good  fporting  ground  tor  hares,  rab¬ 
bits,  fquirrels,  wild-boars,  red  and  fallow 
deer,  wild  goats,  pintado  hens,  and  other 
fowl.  What  large  and  fmall  cattle  they 
have,  is  brought  trom  Labade,  at  a  lmali 
diftance  eaftward.  I  here  is  fuch  plenty 
of  hares  among  fhrubs  and  bufhes,  which 
grow  very  thick,  that  the  Blacks  kill  them 
with  (ticks,  and  the  Europeans  take  them 
with  fpaniels ;  but  their  tie(h  is  very  infipid. 

-  The  foil  is  a  pale  red  and  fat  mould,  pro-  Soil, 
jducmg  little  or  no  fruit,  and  very  few  trees ; 
but  it  yields  yams,  and  feveral  forts  of  beans 
and  peafe.  The  country  beyond  the  flat  is 
hilly. 

It  is  worth  oblervi.ng,  that  in  the  flat  Ant-hills; 
country  beyond  the  European  forts,  there 
are  abundance  of  ants  nefts,  which  thofe  in- 
duftrious  infefts  have  rais’d  above  the  reft 
of  the  ground  in  a  moft  amazing  manner, 
feveral  ot  them  riflnglikc  fugar-loaves,  three 
foot  high,  or  better:  of  which,  I  fhall  here¬ 
after  fpeak  more  at  large,  I  hefe  ant-hills, 
not  improperly  deferving  to  be  call’d  tur¬ 
rets,  look,  at  a  diftance,  like  the  fait  heaps 
in  the  ifleof  Rhein  France ,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  falt-feafon. 

The  Blacks  here  do  not  much  regard  fi(h-  Fifhing 
ing,  or  boiling  of  fair,  tho’  the  country  af-  not  re¬ 
fords  great  plenty  of  it;  leaving  that  alto- Sar 
gether  to  the  others  along  the  coaft,  who 
neverthelels  find  time  enough  to  trade  with 
the  European  fhips  repairing  to  their  roads. 

I  have  already  taken  notice,  that  thefe 
people  are  continually  at  war  withiome  one 
or  other  of  their  neighbours ;  it  muftnotbe 
therefore  concluded,  that  they  make  it  their 
whole  employment,  but  only  one  part  ot  it. 

All  the  Blacks  in  general  are  foldiers,  as  long 
as  the  war  lafts,  if  they  are  able  to  bear 
arms,  or  have  any  given  them  by  their  chiefs ; 
but  as  foon  as  the  war  is  ended,  every  man 
returnsto  his  peculiar  employment.  Among 
the  fifhermen,  there  are  but  tew  foldiers,  be- 
caufe  they  living  under  the  protection  ot  the 
forts,  are  not  fo  frequently  attack’d  by  die 
enemies,  and  therefore  feldom  provided  with 
arms. 

The  Blacks ,  who  are  of  a  turbulent  na¬ 
ture,  and  do  not  care  to  live  without  war, 
when  they  want  employment  in  their  own 
country,  becaufe  it  is  at  peace,  go  ierve  in 
any  other  neighbouring  country  where  there 
is  war ;  and  thefe  are  more  particularly 
accounted  foldiers  by  profeffion. 

Before  I  leave  Acra,  I  muft  warn  Tailors 
to  weigh  their  anchors  in  the  road  every 
two  or  three  days,  becaule  the  ground  being 
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Advice  to  full  of  rock-ftones,  the  buoy  ropes  and 
lailors.  the  ^ab]cs  are  apc  to  be  cut^  about  eight 

or  nine  feet  from  the  anchor.  Thus  we  loft 
a  fheet-anchor  in  that  road ;  and  many  o- 
ther  fbips,  before  and  after  me,  have  had 
the  fame  fortune.  The  frefli  S.  W.  gales* 
which  generally  blow  from  morning  till 
nighr,  except  in  the  rainy  feafon,  from  May 
till  September ,  caufe  the  fea  to  fwell  high, 
and  the  tide  fettirtg  eaft ward  very  rapid  with 
the  wind,  fhips  work  very  hard  on  the  ca¬ 
bles,  and  render  it  very  tedious  and  trouble¬ 
some  to  get  up  the  anchor  in  the  day-time ; 
which  is  much  eafier  done  in  the  night,  the 
weather  being  calmer. 

In  the  wet  feafon  the  tide  fets  as  the 
wind  and  moon  rule  it  for  two  or  three 
days  befote  and  after  the  new  and  full  moon, 
the  tide  fets  up  to  the  weftward,  as  it  alfo 
does  after  it  has  blown  hard  at  N.  E.  and 
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E.  N.  E.  and  the  wind  returns  to  S.  S.  W.  Babbot. 
andS.W.  Then  the  tide  for  twenty-four  '•OP** 
hours  will  run  upwards  againft  the  wind,  as 
has  been  found  by  experience,  lying  before 
Corfo,  Anamabo ,  Cormentin  and  Acra. 

.  -Phe  king  and  chief  Blacks  of  Acra  were,  Rich 
in  my  time,  very  rich  in  flaves  and  gold,BIacks’ 
through  the  vaft  trade  the  natives  drove  with 
the  Europeans  on  the  coaft,  and  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  nations  up  the  country.  Thefe 
people,  in  their  flourifhing  peaceful  times, 
poftefs  more  wealth  than  molt  of  thofe  be¬ 
fore  fpoken  of  put  together ;  and  yet  thefe 
natives  of  Acra  being  much  addicted  to  war 
with  their  inveterate  enemies  thz  Aquamboes, 
have  been  at  laft  overcome  by  them,  and 
their  country  ruin'd  and  finally  reduced  to 
a  province  in  the  years  1680  and  1681,  as 
has  been  mention’d  in  its  place. 
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The  kingdom  of  Labade  dejcrifd.  That  of  Ningo.  Of  the  inland  countries. 
The  kingdoms  of  Igwira  Great  Incaffan,  Incaffia-Iggina.  The  territory  of 
labeu.  The  kingdom  of  Adorn;  and  countries  of  Mom  pa,  WafTahs  Van- 
qU]  Quy-Foro,  Bonoe,  Atti  Accany,  Akam,  Aqua,  Sanquoy,  Abonee, 
Kuahoe,  Tafoe,  Aboera,  Quakoe,  Cammanacb,  Bonoe,  Equea,  Lataby, 
Acarady,  and'  Infoko.  1  *  * 


Labade  kingdom 

Small  T  S  fo  {mall  and  inconfiderable,  the  whole 
extent.  X  circumference  of  it  being  but  four  leagues, 
that  it  fcarce  deferves  any  notice  fhould  be 
taken  of  it  in  this  defcription  of  the  Gold 
Coafi ,  but  for  its  touching  upon  the  fea,  be¬ 
twixt  Acra  and  Ningo ,  and  that  only  for 
one  league  in  length  along  the  fhore  ;  in 
which  fpace  there  are  two  villages,  Orfou  and 
Labade  Labade.  This  laft  is  a  large  populous  place, 
village,  inclos’d  with  a  dry  ftone  wall.  The  fixa¬ 
tion  is  pleafant,  betwixt  fine  meadows  and 
plains.  The  inhabitants  of  both  villages 
are  generally  hufbandmen,  tilling  their 
ground,  and  looking  to  their  fheep  and 
fwine,  which  they  bring  from  Lay  poor, 
then  fat  and  fell  them  to  the  people  of  the 
Gold  Coafi ,  and  at  Acra ,  with  confiderable 
profit.  They  make  fait  of  the  fea-water  for 
their  own  ufe ;  but  few  of  them  apply  them- 
felves  to  trade,  which  is  inconfiderable  a- 
mong  them,  as  having  little  gold  to  difpofe 
of.  The  country  is  govern’d  by  its  petty 
king. 

The  kingdom  of  Ningo 

Name,  T)  Y  the  French  is  call’d  Lempi ,  and  by 
limits,  &c.  _LJ  the  Englijh ,  Alompoe ;  the  prince  of  it 
bearing  the  title  of  king  of  Ladingcour ,  tho* 
he  and  his  fudjefls  have  an  intire  depen- 
dance  on  the  king  of  Aquamboe ,  who  lords 
it  over  them  fo  abfolutely,  that  the  fiighteft 
faults  are  often  punifh’d  with  death.  This 
country  borders  weftward  on  Labade  and 
Vol.  V. 


Great  Acra ,  at  Equea  *,  eaftward,  on  Soko  ; 
and  Southward,  on  the  fea  of  Guinea ;  ex¬ 
tending  about  thirteen  leagues  along  the 
coaft  N.  E.  by  E.  from  Labade  to  Lay.  Its 
principal  villages  on  the  coaft  are  Ningo 
the  LeJJer ,  Tema ,  Cincho ,  Brambro ,  Pom- 
pena  or  Ponny,  Great  Ningo ,  Lay  or  Alempy, 
and  Occa ,  all  barr’d  places,  and  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  land  at. 

I  fhall  confine  myfelf  to  fpeak  only  of 
Cincho ,  Great  Ningo ,  and  Lay ,  which  are 
generally  places  of  commerce,  the  others 
having  little  or  none;  though  in  1680  the 
Dutch  us’d  to  trade  to  Tema  or  Temina. 

Cincho  is  five  leagues  eaft  from  Acra ,  a  p.  , 
place  reforted  to  from  the  beginning  of  theSe. 
laft  century,  though  now  the  inhabitants  ap¬ 
ply  themlelves  much  to  fiffiing,  to  lupply 
the  market  at  Spice ,  which  is  a  large  town 
up  the  inland,  for  which  they  pay  no  duty 
to  the  king.  The  Blacks  here  commonly 
buy  much  linen,  and  feveral  forts  of  cloth 
for  the  country  trade;  as  do  all  the  other 
inhabitants  of  the  coaft,  from  hence  to  Rio 
da  V dt a.  Their  language  differs  from  that 
of  Acra.  The  land  affords  plenty  of  pro- 
vifions,  and  abundance  of  fine  large  oranges. 

Great  Ningo  lies  five  leagues  farther  eaft  Great 
again,  and  can  fcarce  be  feen  from  the  road,  Ningo. 
no  more  than  Cincho ;  nor  doe3  the  land  af¬ 
ford  any  notable  mark  to  know  it  by,  be- 
fides  the  high  mount  call’d  Redondo,  {landing 
due  north  from  Lay  up  the  country,  which 
B  b  b  beins 
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Baruot.  being  brought  to  bear  north  as  you  go  from 
Cincho ,  you  will  be  then  exaftly  in  Ningo 
road  -,  which  will  be  confirm’d  by  the  inha¬ 
bitants,  who  commonly  ufe  to  come  out  in 
canoos  as  foon  as  they  difcover  a  fail  coming 
from  the  weftward.  This  place  fometimes 
affords  a  brifk  trade  of  Oaves  and  gold,  for 
coelvelts,  printed  callicoes,  &c.  The  gold 
is  generally  brought  to  the  Blacks  of  Ningo 
and  Lay  from  Quakoe,  a  country  lying  a- 
bove  them  up  the  inland,  and  abounding 
in  that  precious  metal.  The  Blacks  of  this 
village,  and  the  country  about  it,  drive  a 
trade  of  cattle,  which  they  fatten  in  their 
pafture-grounds  •,  and  either  the  Gold,  Coaft 
Blacks  come  for  it,  or  they  carry  it  along 
the  faid  coaff,  and  to  Acra ,  where  they 
make  thirty  crowns  of  a  bullock. 

Lay  vil-  The  town  of  Lay  is  two  leagues  eaft  from 
lage.  Great  Ningo ,  and  appears  from  the  road  at 
N.  N.  W.  of  mount  Redondo ,  fix  leagues  up 
Plate  15.  the  country,  as  may  be  feen  by  the  profpedt 
thereof  in  the  cut  here  adjoin’d.  The 
mount  is  very  large,  and  in  the  fhape  of  a 
fugar-loaf. 

Clifts  and  The  ihore  about  Lay  is  all  nothing  but 
high  fleep  cliffs  near  the  fea,  in  feveral  pla¬ 
ces  rent  afunder,  and  in  fome  adorn’d  with 
palm  and  other  trees  at  fome  diftance  from 
each  other ;  and  before  the  cliffs  runs  a  fine 
white  fandy  ffrand  of  a  moderate  breadth. 

The  town  ftands  on  the  afcent  of  a  little 
hill,  looking  towards  the  north,  fo  that  ve¬ 
ry  few  of  the  houfes  can  be  feen  from  the 
road.  The  inhabitants  are  pretty  civil,  and 
Natives  fair  traders,  but  fo  fufpicious,  that  they  will 
jealous.  fcarce  venture  aboard  any  fhips  without  ho- 
ftages  firft  fent  afhore. 

When  the  Aquamboes  are  at  war  with  the 
Achim  Blacks ,  thefe  people  have  a  confider- 
able  number  of  good  (laves  to  difpofe  of-, 
for  whilft  thofe  two  inland  nations  make 
war,  molt  of  the  priloners  are  convey’d  to 
Lay  and  Acra ,  and  fold  to  the  Europeans , 
who  refort  thither.  The  Achim  Blacks  com¬ 
monly  carry  their  prifoners  to  Lay,  and  the 
Aqiiamboes ,  theirs  to  Acra ,  where  they  fell 
them  to  Europeans  for  cauris  or  bouges, 
fayes,  perpetuanas,  coefvelt  cloths,  fliziger 
linen,  bugles  red  and  yellow,  knives,  fire¬ 
locks,  powder,  chints,  falampores,  &c. 
Way  of  One  Sant; ,  a  famous  Black ,  us’d  to  ma¬ 
naging.  nage  the  commerce  by  the  king  of  Lay' s  ap¬ 
pointment  ;  he  fettled  the  prices  of  flaves, 
according  to  their  fex  and  age,  as  alfo  of  the 
European  goods ;  then  hoftages  being  gi¬ 
ven  on  both  fides,  he  fends  the  flaves  aboard 
the  fhips  by  degrees,  as  they  are  brought 
down  from  the  inland  country  to  the  town, 
and  receives  goods  from  the  Europeans  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  Blacks  (flipp’d 
off  at  each  time,  and  thus  a  fhip  is  often  fur- 
nifh’d  with  four  or  five  hundred  Blacks  in  a 
fortnight  or  three  weeks.  In  my  time,  a 
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good  male  (lave  might  be  bought  there  from 
fifty-five  to  fixty  pounds  of  cauris  or'fhells, 
and  fometimes  they  advanced  to  feventy. 

The  French ,  Englijh  and  Portuguefe  (hips 
ply  mod:  at  this  coaft,  to  purchafe  flaves 
and  provifions.  Notwithftanding  the  great 
number  of  flaves  I  have  mention’d  to  be  Trade  un- 
tranfported  from  thefe  parts,  it  fometimes  certam‘ 
happens,  when  the  inland  country  is  at  peace, 
that  there  are  none  at  all ;  as  it  happen’d 
to  me  in  the  year  .  1 6 8 *2  ^  when  having 
lain  three  days  before  Lay ,  I  could  not  get 
one,  nor  was  there  any  likelihood  of  it  at 
that  time,  as  the  above-mention’d  Black 
Santi  told  me  ;  and  yet,  but  two  months 
before  my  arrival  there,  one  of  the  men  of 
war  of  our  little  fquadron  got  three  hundred 
flaves  in  a  very  fhort  time,  which  fhews  that 
the  trade  is  very  uncertain. 

The  inhabitants  of  Ningo  and  Lay  have  a  Filing  bj 
good  trade  at  Spice,  a  large  inland  town,  night. 
They  have  alfo  a  peculiar  way  of  catching 
fifh  in  the  night-time  along  the  ftrand,  by 
means  of  round  wicker  bafkets  faften’d  to 
long  poles,  holding  the  pole  in  one  hand, 
and  in  the  other  a  lighted  torch,  made  of 
a  fort  of  fierce  burning  wood.  The  fi(h  ge¬ 
nerally  make  towards  the  light,  and  fo  are 
taken  in  the  bafkets.  Among  other  forts  of 
fifh  taken,  there  are  extraordinary  large 
thornbacks. 

The  beft  riding  before  Lay  is  when  mount  Bed  road, 
Redondo  bears  N.  N.  W.  the  ground  fandy 
mixt  with  very  fmall  ftones. 

The  country  of  Ningo,  Lempy,  or  Alampoe,  Cattle, 
is  flat  and  low,  populous  and  fertile,  and 
particularly  ftor’d  with  cattle,  viz.  cows, 
fheep  and  fwine,  befides  poultry,  which 
are  continurlly  bought  up  there,  to  be  car- 
ry’d  along  the  Gold  Coaft. 

The  fi flier y  on  the  fea  is  inconfiderable, 
becaufe  the  fhore  is  high  and  difficult  of  ac- 
cefs ;  but  the  want  of  fea-fi(h  is  abundantly 
made  amends  for  by  the  great  plenty  there 
is  in  lakes  and  rivers. 

Of  the  Inland  countries. 

TTAVING,  from  my  firft  entering  upon 
11  this  work,  refolv’d  to  give  a  compleat 
defcription  of  North  and  South  Guinea ,  as 
far  as  it  is  known  to  us ,  I  now,  in  purfu- 
ance  thereof,  defign  to  give  fome  fhort  ac¬ 
count  of  the  inland  countries  lying  farther 
up  above  thofe  of  the  Gold  Coaft  already  de¬ 
fer  ib’d  -,  though  in  treating  of  the  maritime 
countries,  fomething  has  been  occafionally 
faid  of  the  others,  as  matters  offer’d  them- 
felves ;  and  in  the  map  of  the  Gold  coaft  I 
have  given  the  pofition  of  the  moft  noted 
inland  countries. 

I  defire  the  reader  will  accept  of  what  I 
offer  in  good  part,  and  put  the  beft  con- 
ft ruction  upon  it,  if  any  thing  fhould  feem 
to  him  extravagant  or  prepofterous,  none 

of 
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f  could  hear  of  ;  fo  that  what  account  can 
be  given  of  it,  is  taken  from  the  moft  intel¬ 
ligent  Blacks ,  particularly  as  to  the  remote!! 
countries,  it  being  extraordinary  difficult 
and  dangerous,  if  not  altogether  impoffible, 


of  the  Europeans  dwelling  along  the  coaft,  hands  before  it  comes  thither,  bwira  cOn-B.K.ox, 

I  could  ,k!/!.Pdhe.fa.nd.’.  ?"  thofc  territories  t  or,  for  that  the  -OfM 

blacks  in  general  are  more  honeft,  and  lels 
covetous  than  at  many  other  trading  places 
on  the  coaft,  where  the  myftery  of  adulte- 
rating  gold  is  known  to  perfe&ion. 

for  EuroiiPant  rn  t,Pnmr„7^Dr':‘  “TTTJ  Tw°  Blacks  Commendo  went  fortle  years  Dangers 

favme  cZZr^  h  u  ^  fucbw!ld  aS°  ,nt0  with  European  goods.  to«  travel- 

lavage  countries,  where  the  roads  are,  for  trade,  and  made  a  very  good  hand  of  them  linS- 

he  moft  parr,  narrow  and  hard  to  find,  be-  as  they  reported  ;  but  foe  roads  between 

ng  in  moft  parts  hid  with  woods,  and  over-  Commendo  and  that  country  being  very  fel- 

g  own  with  ffirubs  ‘  befides  being  every  dom  free  from  robbers,  Ld  the  diftance 

vhere  peftei  d  with  robbers,  in  many  places  great,  and  feveral  nations  bein^  in  the  wav 

quite  defart,  without  any  dwellings  or  fub*  which  always  guard  the  pafles  Through  them 

fifence  to  be  found  or  any  carriage  of  hot-  ltberties,  anVextort  dutS  for  the 

fes,  carts,  or  the  like;  all  which,  together  liberty  of  trading ;  thefe  thino-s  t  a v 

with  the  treacherous  difpofition  of  the  inha-  fider'd,  there  are  few  who  care  to  venture 

rh  Vand  the  e^ceffiye.heat  of  the  days  frequently  between  Commendo  and  Igwira 

I?mthLfUfmmeir  feaf0n,t  buing  the  ProPereft  1  obferv*d,  in  the  defeription  offfie  river 
time  for  travelling,  and  the  continual  heavy  Cobra  near  Axim,  that  the  Portuguefes  in 

adS  rhp  d111^ 15  ?  my  0pin!0n  ^ffiucie^b  former  times,  made  a  confiderabfe  ad  van - 
a  ,  ’  ,gr  angeKr  f  ravenous  wild  beafts,  tage  of  their  trade  in  this  Igwira  country, 
which  lwarm  in  thofe  connrnpe  tn  ri^t-***  r  r\  **  *  .  .  * 


which  fwarm  in  thofe  countries,  to  deter  the 
boldeft  and  moft  relblute  man  from  under¬ 
taking  luch  journeys,  efpecially  confidering 
they  are  to  be  performed  a-foot. 

To  proceed  methodically  in  this  deferip 


■How  the  Dutch  factory  at  Axim,  having 
driven  the  Portuguefes  from  thence,  manages 
that  affair  now,  is  a  fecret  to  all  the  world 
befides  themfelves ;  but  it  is  beyond  all 
doubt,  that  they,  who  are  fuch  cunning  tra- 


-•  t  ,n-  .  ,  1  .  . - ""r  — mat  ni^y,  wuu  are  men  cunning  tra- 

r  ^  r  rlirn  f°ihe  begmn,ng  of  the  ders’  muft  find  a  very  conffderable  return 
Cold  Coaft ,  as  far  as  Awine,  which  I  take  there. 

to  be  neai  Adorn ,  the  firft  on  the  Gold  Coafti 

The  Blacks  of  that  country  ufually  return  ^he  kingdom  of  Great  Incaftan 
large  quantities  of  fine  and  pure  gold  to  If-  TJAS  for  its  boundary,  on  the  fouth,  that 

r?-  T,het  n  Of  Igwira-,  on  the  raft,  thofc  of  IVetf. 


are  very  civil,  and  the  faireft  dealers  of  all 
the  Blacks ,  fo  that  it  is  a  pleafure  to  trade 
with  them. 

'The  kingdom  of  Igwira 


fahs  and  V anqui ;  and  unknown  countries  on 
the  weft.  The  natives  of  it  are  almoft  un¬ 
known  on  the  Gold  Coaftj  only  a  few  of  them 
now  and  then  coming  down  through  the 
country  of  Adorn,  to  trade  at  Little  Com - 


being  much  nearer  to  them  than  the  other. 

The  kingdom  of  Inca  flu  Iggina, 

ON  the  fouth,  reaches  to  that  of  Great 
Inc  off  an ;  on  the  eaft,  to  thofe  of  IVaf- 
fahs  and  V anqui ;  but  to  what  parts  it  ex¬ 
tends  north  and  weft  I  could  not  learn.  The 


Limits  and  Ordeis  fbuthward  on  that  of  Atzym  or  mendo  or  IJfeny  ;  and  oftner  to  the  latter  as 
wealth.  AJ  Axim,  and  Little  IncaJJan ;  northward,  •  •  ■ 

on  Great  IncaJJan ;  and  eaftward,  on  Mom- 
pa.  It  is  accounted  extraordinary  rich  in 
gold,  and  that  of  the  pureft  fort,  commonly 
dug  out  of  the  ground,  or  taken  from 
the  bottom  of  rivers,  moft  whereof  come 

down  in  fmall  ftreams  or  torrents  from  the  _ „„„  A  1JWl  is_rtiij  x 

vaft  high  hills,  feparating  IncaJJan  and  Ig-  natives  have  no  manner  of  correfpondence 
wira,  which  ftreams  are  form’d  by  the  ex-  with  the  Europeans  at  the  coaft;  and  there - 
ceffive  rains  of  the ^wet  feafon,  wafhing  the  fore  it  is  quite  unknown  beyond  the  next 
ground,  and  carrying  down  what  gold  lies  neighbouring  nations, 
near  the  furface  of  the  earth ;  and  the  ri¬ 
vers  of  Igwira  being  all  choak’d  with  rocks  The  little  territory  of  Tabeu 

and  falls,  bearing  away  the  mould  with  great  TT  A  S  Anta  on  the  fouth  ;  Adorn  on  the 
fwiftnefs,  the  rich  metal  which  is  among  it,  XT  weft  and  north ;  and  Commendo  or 
by  its  natural  weight  finks  to  the  bottom,  Guaffo  on  the  eaft ;  being  feparated  there 
and  for  the  moft  part  among  the  aforefaid  from  it  by  a  little  river.  The  Blacks  of  La- 
rocks  and  falls ;  where  the  Blacks  commonly  beu  drive  their  trade  with  the  Dutch  at  Sama , 
dive  for  it,  becaufe  there,  in  procefs  of  time,  carrying  thither  corn,  poultry,  fruit,  plants’ 
it  gathers  into  little  heaps.  and  other  things  of  the  produ6t  of  their 

Pine  gold.  Moft  of  this  fine  Igwira  gold  is  convey’d  country.  The  Portuguefes  of  Mina  ufed  for- 
to  Axim,  or  to  IJfeny ,  as  occafion  offers  ;  merly  to  draw  the  fubfiftence  of  their  garri- 
for  which  reafon,  thofe  two  maritime  places  fon  from  thence,  as  well  as  from  the  coun- 
have  generally  the  fineft  gold  of  all  the  tryo hAxim. 
coaft ;  either  becaufe  it  pafles  through  few 
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The  kingdom  of  Adorn 

HAS  Tabeu  on  the  weft,  Guaffo  on  the 
fouth,  IVaffahs  on  the  north,  and  A- 
bramboe  on  the  E.  N.E.  The  Blacks  of  this 
country  generally  turn  their  trade  to  Little 
Commendo,  when  the  paffes  are  not  open, 
and  the  rocks  clear  from  robbers  between 
them  and  the  coaft,  either  to  Axim  or  Bou- 
troe ,  whither  they  otherwife  refort. 

The  country  of  Mom  pa 

IS  utterly  unknown,  but  faid  to  extend 
weftward  to  Igwira  •,  northward  to  Great 
Inc  a  [/an,  IVajJahs  and  Adorn  j  and  eaftward 
to  Anta. 

That  of  Waflahs 


HA S  Vanqui  on  the  north  •,  Quy-Foro 
and  Abramboe  on  the  eaft  ;  Great  In¬ 
caff  an  on  the  weft,  and  Incaffia-Iggina  on 
the  north-weft.  It  is  famous  for  the  great 
quantity  of  gold  brought  out  of  it,  though 
it  has  but  few  rivers ;  and  therefore  fome 
fay  the  natives  bring  that  metal  from  other 
remoter  parts.  The  land  is  generally  bar¬ 
ren,  and  produces  nothing  confiderable, 
which  is  the  reafon  that  moft  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants  make  it  their  chief  bufinefs  to  gather 
gold,  to  purchafe  European  goods,  and  fo 
drive  a  trade  with  their  neighbours. 


The  territory  of  Vanqui 

IS  bounded  on  the  weft  by  Incaffia-Iggina  *, 
on  the  fouth  by  IVajJahs ;  on  the  north 
by  Bonoe.  The  natives  have  the  art  of 
weaving  fine  fluffs  with  gold,  which  they 
fell  to  the  people  of  Accany,  who  again  fell 
them  to  the  Arabs ,  inhabiting  about  the  fa¬ 
mous  river  Niger ,  as  alfo  to  the  people  of 
Gago  and  Akam ,  north  of  them. 

The  kingdom  of  Aquamboe 

EXtends  to  Adorn  and  Wajjahs  on  the  weft ; 

to  Guaffo  on  the  fouth ;  to  Accany  on 
the  north  *,  to  Atty  on  the  eaft,  and  to  Fetu 
on  the  fouth-weft.  ’Tis  a  very  populous 
country,  and  of  great  commerce ;  great 
numbers  of  the  natives  conftantly  reforting 
to  Mouree  to  exchange  their  gold  for  linen 
and  iron  ;  and  fome  of  them  keep  their 
families  there  altogether,  a&ing  themfelves 
as  brokers  for  many  of  their  countrymen, 
who  are  confiderable  dealers. 

Thefe  Aquamboes  are  naturally  brave,  re- 
folute  and  warlike,  and  for  the  moft  part  at 
variance  with  the  Accanefe ,  by  whom  they 
for  many  years  paft  had  been  much  in- 
fefted  they  having  made  feveral  inroads 
into  Aquamboe,  deftroying  all  with  fire  and 
lword.  They  are  now  at  peace,  which  ’tis 
likely  will  not  laft  long,  there  being  fuch  a 
natural  aveifion  to  each  other. 

2 


The  land  of  Quy-Foro 


TOuches  IVajJahs  weftward ;  Abramboe 
fouthward  ;  Bonoe  northward  •,  and 
Accany  eaftward.  ’Tis  a  very  barren  coun¬ 
try,  and  the  people  generally  of  a  fmall  capa¬ 
city  and  fimple,  having  no  trade  on  the  coaft. 


That  of  Bonoe 

REaches  weftward  to  Vanqui  *,  fouthward 
to  Quy-Foro  eaftward  to  Accany  and 
Inta.  The  natives  never  go  down  to  the 
coaft  any  more  than  thofe  of  Mompa. 


The  territory  of  Atti 

HAS  Abramboe  on  the  weft,  Fetu ,  Sabou 
and  Fantin ,  on  the  fouth  •,  and  Dahoe 
on  the  north.  Thefe  people  had  formerly  a 
great  trade  with  the  Dutch  •,  but  being  im- 
poverifh’d,  and  almoft  exhaufted  by  their 
long  wars  againft  Sabou ,  their  main  em¬ 
ployment  now  is  tillage,  the  country  being 
naturally  very  fertile.  They  have  fome  fort 
of  dependance  on  Accany ,  whofe  inhabitants 
can  hinder  them  from  trading  on  the  coaft, 
when  they  think  it  for  their  advantage,  and 
they  are  a  people  fufficiently  inclin’d  to  in- 
grofs  all  the  traffick  of  thofe  countries.  To 
this  effedl,  they  have  fettled  a  great  market 
at  Accany ,  on  certain  appointed  days  in 
the  year,  whither  a  multitude  from  the 
neighbouring  countries  ufually  reforts  to 
buy  iron,  which  the  Accanefes  bring  from 
the  coaft. 


The  kingdosn  of  Accany 

IS  commonly  diftinguifh’d  by  the  names 
of  Accany-Grande,  or  The  Great ,  and  Ac- 
cany-Pequeno,  or  The  Little. 

Accany-Pequeno ,  or  The  Little ,  is  faid  to  Little 
extend  on  the  weft  to  Quy-Foro  and  Bonoe  ■>  Accany. 
on  the  fouth  to  Dahoe ,  Atti,  and  Abramboe 
on  the  north  to  Inta  ;  and  on  the  eaft  to 
the  kingdom  of  Akim ,  or  Achim.  The 
great  town  of  Dahoe  is  near  the  frontiers, 
next  to  Atti. 

Thefe  Accanefes  are  famous  for  the  trade  Pure  gold, 
they  drive  not  only  on  the  coaft,  but  up 
the  inland.  Thefe  Blacks ,  in  company  with 
thofe  of  Cabejlerra ,  a  country  between  them 
and  Saboe ,  us’d  to  bring  down  the  gold  of 
Affiante  and  Akim,  together  with  fome  of 
their  own,  to  trade  upon  the  coaft ;  and 
that  which  they  fold  there  was  fo  pure  and 
fine,  that  to  this  day  the  beft  gold  is  by 
the  Blacks  from  Commendo  to  Wiamba , 
call’d  Accany  Chica ,  or  Accany  gold ;  be- 
caufe  it  was  never  any  way  mixt  like  that 
of  Dinkiara. 

Thefe  people  are  naturally  of  a  turbulent  Warlike 
temper,  haughty  and  warlike,  which  makes  Blacks, 
them  either  much  fear’d  or  lov’d  by  their 
neighbours  round  about,  and  every  where 
entertain’d  coft-free  by  them,  when  they 

travel 
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travel  through  their  countries.  ,  Their  ufual 
weapons  ar-e  an  afjagaya,  or  javelin,  a  buck¬ 
ler  and  a  feymiter.  The  language  is  much 
the  fame  as  that  of  Felu,  Atti ,  Saboe ,  A- 
bramboe  and  Fantin ,  only  fomewhat  fofter 
and  more  agreeable  to  the  ear. 

Mer-  The  Accanefe  ,  merchants  carry  all  the 

chants.  goods  they  buy  at  the  coaft  by  land,  on 
their  flaves  backs,  to  the  markets  at  Atti, 
Saboe,  and  other  places  up  the  country,  pay¬ 
ing  the  duties  at  the  paffes,  to  the  relpec- 
tive  governors  of  thole  countries  and  ter¬ 
ritories  through  which  they  travel.  Many 
of  them  can  Hill  fpeak  fome  few  words  ol 
Pcrtuguefe  and  the  Lingua  Franca  they 
learnt  of  their  fore-fathers,  when  the  Por- 
tugu fifes  had  the  whole  commerce  on  that 
coaft.  This  Lingua  Pranca  is  a  corruption 
of  Italian ,  Latin ,  French  and  Portugucfe-. 
Dinkira  The  country  of  Dinkira ,  or  Dunkira  lies 
country,  above  ten  days  journey  by  land  irom  Axim , 

,  and  live  from  Mina,  due  north,  having 
Cabejlerra  on  the  eaft,  Adorn  on  the  weft, 
rind  Accany  on  the  north.  The  roads  to  it 
from  Axim  and  Mina ,  are  very  bad  and 
winding,  which  makes  it  double  the  diftance 
in  travelling  thither  that  it  would  be  were 
they  good  and  ftreight:  whether  the  Blacks 
will  not  or  cannot  remedy  that  inconve- 
niency,  is  uncertain. 

It  was  formerly  a  country  of  a  fmall  com- 
pafs,  and  not  very  populous ;  but  the  na¬ 
tural  valour  of  the  natives  has  in  larged 
its  borders,  and  railed  its  power  fo  high, 
that  its  people  are  fear’d  and  honour’d  by 
all  the  nations  round  about,  except  thole 
of  Affiante  and  Akim,  who  are  (fill  more 
potent  than  they. 

The  inhabitants  of  Dinkira  are  vaftly  rich 
in  gold,  as  well  brought  from  other  parts 
as  what  their  own  mines  afford;  the  ffrft 
fort  whereof  they  get,  either  by  plunder, 
or  by  trade,  wherein  they  are  infinitely 
more  expert  than  any  other  Blacks. 

When  the  roads  to  the  coaft  are  free 
and  open,  the  Dinkira  merchants  come  to¬ 
gether,  with  the  Accanefe ,  as  I  fa  id  before, 
either  to  Sama ,  Commendo ,  Mina ,  or  cape 
Corfo  caftle,  according  to  the  diftance  of  the 
places  where  they  live  at  home.  If  the 
paffes  happen  to  be  Hop’d  in  the  inland 
country,  they  go  farther  up  the  coaft;  by 
which  means,  thofe  upper  faftories  have  a 
brifk  trade  in  their  town  and  plenty  of 
gold,  when  it  falls  fhort  at  the  middle  forts 
of  the  coaft. 

The  Dinkira  gold  is  commonly  very  fine, 
but  too  often  mix’d  with  Fetiche  gold, 
which  is  a  fort  of  compofition  of  feveral 
ingredients,  in  fome  very  odd  ftiapes,  as  I 
ftrall  particularly  deicribe  hereafter, 
ntaterri-  The  territory  of  Inta,  or  Affiante,  which 
:o,7-  a  modern  author  fuppofes  to  be  one  and  the 
fame,  is  limited  on  the  weft;  by  Alan  ding  a  $ 
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on  the  north  by  unknown  regions;  on  the  Baueot, 
eaft  by  Akim  and  Acham ;  and  on  the  fotith 
by  Accany.  Nothing  can  be  faid  of  this 
country,  which  is  utterly  unknown,  for 
want  of  correfpondence,  but  that  it  is  very 
rich  in  gold,  fome  parcels  whereof  are 
brought  down  to  the  Gold  Coaft,  in  peace¬ 
able  times,  by  the  Accanefe  who  trade  thi¬ 
ther,  when  the  roads  are  open.  It  lies  well 
for  the  trade  of  Ijfney  and  Akim,  as  being 
feated  towards  the  head  of  the  river  of 
Suiero  de  Cofta. 

Akarn,  Akim ,  o \  Ahim,  or  Accany-Grande,  Great  Ac* 
the  Great  Accany ,  borders  weftward  on  Afc-cany. 
cany-Peqneno ,  or  Little  Ac  can  ft,  on  Aqua 
and  S  cm  qua  lbuthward ;  on  Inta  and  Achara 
northward ;  and  on  Aquamboe  ahd  Ffiakoe 
eaft  ward. 

If  we  may  credit  fome  of  the  Accanefe 
Blacks,  it  is  of  fo  great  an  extent,  that  it 
reaches  to  the  Barbary  co'aft,  which  mu  ft 
be  miftakeri  for  the  river  Niger ;  becaufe 
being  very  wide,  the  Blacks  may  perhaps 
look  upon  it  as  a  fea;  and  it  runs  from  eaft: 
to  weft,  juft  between  thirteen  and  fourteen 
degrees  of  north  latitude,  being  about  two 
hundred  feventy  leagues  from  the  Gold  Coaft , 
diredtly  northward:  for  fhould  they  really 
extend  to  the  Barbary  coaft,  properly  fo 
called,  this  country  mull  reach  to  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  acrols  the  vaft  continent  of  Africa, 
above  fix  hundred  leagues  direcflly  north 
from  the  Gold  Coaft  to  the  kingdom  of  Al- 
gier,  through  the  countries  of  Gago  and 
Gnber,  placed  by  the  beft  geographers  be¬ 
tween  the  Accanefe  lands  and  that  famous 
river;  and  thefe  countries  are  reckon’d  very 
populous,  and  to  have  a  great  trade.  This 
country  was  formerly  a  monarchy,  and  now 
a  commonwealth,  after  feveral  changes  and 
revolutions  in  the  government,  which  ren¬ 
ders  it  the  lefs  formidable  to  its  neighbours, 
becaufe  of  the  fadtions  and  divifions  the  re¬ 
publican  government  is  fubject  to;  and  efpe- 
cially  among  the  Blacks,  where  intereft  is 
no  lefs  prevailing  than  in  other  parts,  and 
many  love  to  fifh  in  troubled  waters:  and 
therefore  this  country,  for  want  of  unity 
and  a  good  underftanding  among  the  na¬ 
tives,  is  not  fo  powerful  as  formerly. 

Moft.  of  the  gold  of  this  country,  is  ge-  pure  gold, 
nerally  convey’d  to  Acra,  and  thence  to  the 
weftern  roads  and  forts  of  the  coaft  very 
fine  and  pure,  without  any  mixure  or  cor¬ 
ruption. 

The  Blacks  of  Akim  are  very  proud  and 
haughty,  and  as  rich  again  in  gold  and 
Haves,  as  the  Little  Accanefe ;  for  which 
reafon  they  pretend  to  fome  luperiority  over 
them.  The  natives  drive  moft  of  their  com¬ 
merce  towards  the  countries  lying  along  the 
Niger,  being  thofe  of  Gago  and  Aleczara 
on  the  north  of  them.  Gago  is  a  large  king-  ki^onji 
dom,  abounding  in  gold,  a  great  quantity 
C  c  c  whereof 
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Barbot.  whereof  is  fent  to  the  kingdom  of  Morocco , 
with  caravans,  by  the  way  of  Tombut.  The 
Accanefe  trade  alfo  with  their  other  neigh¬ 
bour  nations,  as  AJfiante  and  Akam ,  this  lat¬ 
ter  lying  north,  the  other  north-welt  from 
them,  where  they  fell  abundance  of  their 
fhort  cloths  and  other  goods  for  gold.  They 
alfo  fometimes  repair  to  the  markets  at  A- 
bonee  near  Acra ,  and  there,  as  well  as  at 
Little  Accany  buy  European  goods  thofe 
Blacks  carry  from  the  coaft. 

Lhe  territory  of  Akam 

HAS  Inta  or  AJfiante  on  the  welt*,  A- 
kim  on  the  fouth;  unknown  lands  on 
the  north  *  and  on  the  eaft  Quakoe  and  La- 
foe.  The  Europeans  on  the  coaft  are  utter 
ftrangers  to  the  natives  of  this  country. 

Aqua 

EXtends'to  Atti  and  Dahoe  on  the  weft* 
to  Fantin  on  the  fouth  *  and  to  Akim  on 
the  north.  It  is  a  fmall  country,  and  has 
fome  dependance  on  the  king  of  Fantin. 
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Sanquay 

Orders  fouthward  on  Fantin-,  northward 
on  Akim-,  and  eaftward  on  Augwina. 
The  Blacks  of  this  nation  ufe  to  come  down 
to  Monte  del  Diablo ,  or  The  devil's  mount , 
and  Dajou ,  on  the  coaft,  to  buy  lea-filh  to 
fupply  their  markets,  and  are  very  confi- 
Rotten  derable  gainers  by  that  trade*  tho*  the  filh 
fifh  fold,  is  commonly  rotten  before  it  can  be  carry’d 
fo  far  up.  This  land  pays  fome  acknow¬ 
ledgment  to  the  king  of  Augwina. 

►  Aquamboc 

HAS  for  its  boundaries  Abonee  and  A- 
.  boera  on  the  eaft  *  Akim  on  the  weft  * 
Quakoe  on  the  north*  and  Agwana  on  the 
fouth.  They  have  no  commerce  with  the 
Europeans. 

Abonee 

IS  a  territory  of  a  very  fmall  compafs,  Ihut 
in  on  the  weft  by Aquamboe-,  on  the  fouth 
by  Augwina  *  on  the  north  by  Aboera  *  and 
on  the  eaft  by  Great  Acra ,  and  part  of 
Aboera.  It  is  only  remarkable  for  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  market  held  at  Great  Acra , 
where  the  natives  give  conftant  attendance, 
as  does  a  great  throng  of  Blacks  from  the 
other  neighbouring  parts. 

Kuahoe 

IS  confin’d  weftward  by  Akam-,  fouthward 
by  Aquamboe  and  Akim  *  northward  by 
Lafoe-,  and  eaftward  by  Aboera  and  Cam- 
manach.  We  know  nothing  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants,  but  that  they  are  reputed  a  treache¬ 
rous  falfe  people. 


JO  I  NS  on  the  weft  to  Akam  -,  on  the  fouth 
to  Kuahoe-,  and  on  the  eaft  to  Camma- 
nach  and  Kahoe.  ’Tis  a  rich  country  in 
gold,  which  they  fometimes  carry  to  Abonee 
market,  and  fometimes  to  Mouree. 

Aboera 

BETS  with  Aquamboe  in  the  weft* 
with  Cammanacb  and  Kuahoe  in  the 
north*  with  Abonee  and  Great  Acra  in  the 
fouth;  and  with  Bonoe  in  the  eaft.  The 
natives  are  rich  in  gold,  which  they  difpofe 
of  at  Abonee  market. 

Quakoe 

BOrders  on  Cammanacb  and  Little  Acra 
fouthward  *  and  on  L dfoe  weftward.  The 
inhabitants  carry  much  gold  to  Abonee 5 
Acra  and  Great  Ningo. 

Cammanacb. 

Extends  on  the  weft  to  Kuahoe ;  on  thd 
-  north  to  Quakoe-,  on  the  fouth  to  A- 
boera  and  Bonoe *  and  on  the  eaft  to  Equea, 
Lataby  and  Little  Acra.  The  natives  ap¬ 
ply  themfelves  moftiy  to  tillage,  and  difpofe 
of  the  product  of  their  land,  particularly 
the  maiz  or  Indian  wheat,  among  their 
neighbours. 

Bonoe 

S  limited  by  Aboera  on  the  weft  *  by  Cam - 
manach  on  the  north  *  by  Agrana  and  Acra 
on  the  fouth*  and  by  Equea  and  Ningo  on 
the  eaft.  I  he  main  bulinels  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  is  hufbandry,  efpecially  fowing  of  In¬ 
dian  wheat. 

Equea 

S  bounded  weftward  by  Bonoe-,  north¬ 
ward  by  Cammanacb  -,  and  fouthward  by 
Ningo  and  Lataby.  They  alfo  fow  Indian 
wheat,  which  is  their  foie  bufinefs  and  trade. 

Lataby 

ON  the  Weft  touches  Equea  and  Camma¬ 
nacb’,  on  the  north-eaft  Little  Acra-, 
Ningo  and  Lebbade  on  the  fouth.  This 
country  is  renowned  for  its  markets,  tho’ 
they  are  not  quite  fo  confiderable  as  that  of 
Abonee-,  but  very  great  quantities  of  goods 
lrom  many  parts  are  lold  in  them. 

Acarady 

tjT  A  S  Cammanacb  on  the  weft  *  Quakoe 
I  on  the  north  *  and  Lataby  and  Ningo 
on  the  fouth.  The  Blacks  from  this  country 
carry  much  gold  to  Abonee  market,  and 
it  is  reckoned  as  fine  and  pure  as  that  of 
Accany. 

Infoko, 

A  Ccording  to  the  account  the  Accanefe 
give  of  it,  is  a  country  diftant  five  Says 
journey  from  the  coaft*  its  fburhern  borders 

little 
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little  known,  becaufe  fcarce  frequented,  by 
reafon  the  roads  generally  fwarrri  with 
thieves  and  robbers.  The  natives  of  it  are 
notable  weavers,  making  curious  fluffs  and 
fhort  cloths,  which  yield  a  good  profit,  fold 
to  the  neighbouring  nations;  who  purchafe 
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coafl  coming  from  thofe  parts;  where  there  Bardot; 
are  many  rich  mines  of  that  metal,  befideS 
what  the  natives  draw  from  their  neighbours; 
by  way  of  trade,  which  is  a  very  confidera- 
ble  quantity.  Mandinga ,  Gago  and  Tafoe> 
furnifh  them  with  very  much  in  exchange 


them  for  plate  and  pieces  of  eight,  as  alfo  by  goods,  Or  by  way  of  plunder;  and  Jheie 
tor  Haerkin  cloth.  The  Accafiefe  fay,  that  again,  befides  what  their  own  land  produces; 
thofe  Blacks  know  not  what  copper  or  gold  receive  it  from  many  unknown  countries 
are,  having  never  feen  thofe  two  metals  in  northward,  on  both  fides  of  the  Niger : 

theAHC<Ttryu'  .  ,  .  .  ,  ,  -thofe  places,  according  to  the  accounts  of 

AU  the  above-mentioned  kingdoms  and  ”  ... 


all  authors  and  travellers,  producing  an  im 
menfe  flore  of  gold. 

I  might  now  proceed  to  treat  of  the  feve 
ral  forts  of  gold,  and  the  ways  of  digging 


territories  in  general,  are  not  fo  woody  as 
the  country  about  Cormentin ,  and  the  others 

higher  on  the  Gold,  Goaft^  nor  fo  fruitful.  _ ......  ....  UI  ,UJU. 

By  what  I  have  faid  of  them,  it  may  well  be  gathering  and  trying  of  it ;  but  have  thought 
concluded,  that  they  are  for  the  moft  part  fit  to  refer  that  to  another  place,  where  it 
extraordinary  rich  in  gold;  but  particularly  will  be  as  proper,  that  I  may  not  interrupt 
Into,  or  Affiantc,  Awine ,  Iguira ,  Dinkira ,  the  defcription  of  thefe  countries,  efpecially 
Akam  and  Accany  afford  vafl  quantities ;  thofe  along  the  fea-coafl,  as  beft  known  to 
moft  of  the  gold  traded  for  along  the  whole  Europeans. 


CHAP.  XII. 

'fbe  land  along  the  coajl  in  general  Seafons  and  unhealthinefs  of  the  Gold 
Coafl.  Tornadoes-,  Jinking  fogs 3  harmatans.  Cold  in  Guinea.  The  country 
fatal  to  Europeans. 


The  land  in  general. 

‘T'HIS  country  for  the  riioft  part, 
A  near  the  coafl,  may  be  reckoned  wild 
and  favage,  being  very  woody,  and  covered 
with  fhrubs  and  bufhes;  and  particularly 
about  Axirii ,  Sania  and  Commendo,  where 
Difmal  the  roack  are  1°  crooked  and  narrow,  that 
roads.  two  men  cannot  travel  a-breaft;  and  the 
woods  fo  thick,  that  they  flrike  a  horror  in¬ 
to  fuch  as  are  not  ufed  to  them,  the  light 
of  the  fun  fcarce  penetrating  through  them : 
not  to  mention  the  multitudes  of  defperate 
villains  and  robbers,  which  commonly  pe- 
fler  the  ways.  However,  in  many  places, 
there  are  very  large  pleafant  fields  and  vales, 
fit  to  breed  all  forts  of  cattle.  The  foil 
is  generally  fat,  of  a  pale  brick-colour,  very 
proper  to  fow  Indian  wheat.  In  other  places 
it  is  alfo  fandy  and  gravelly,  as  about  cape 
Corfo. 

Produft.  TIie  country  along  the  coafl  from  cape 
Tres-Pontas  to  near  Acra,  is  moft  hilly,  gra¬ 
dually  rifing  more  and  more  up  the  inland,  till 
it  becomes  almoft  mountainous.  The  foil  is 
for  the  moft  part  extraordinary  fertile,  and 
produces  abundance  of  Indian  wheat,  miller, 
rice,  potatoes,  yams,  oranges,  lemons,  coco¬ 
nuts,  palm- wine,  bananas,  plan  tans,  and 
ananas;  but  leaft  of  the  laft. 

Animals.  There  is  plenty  of  four-footed  beafts 
and  fowl,  both  of  thofe  natural  to  the 
country,  and  others  tranfported  thither  by 
the  Portuguefes  from  Brazil  and  St.  Thome , 
which  have  multiplied  exceedingly  in  the 


fpace  of  two  centuries;  of  which  creatures; 
more  fhall  be  faid  hereafter  in  its  proper 
place. 

The  land  is  here  and  there  water’d  with  Rivers, 
large  and  fmall  rivers,  fome  of  the  former 
very  pleafant  and  beautiful;  as  the  river 
Cobra,  thofe  of  Boutrou,  Sama ,  and  others 
farther  eaftward,  which  fupply  the  natives 
with  vaft  quantities  of  good  freffi  fifh,  be¬ 
fides  furnilhing  them  with  much  gold. 

The  fea  along  the  coafl  affords  no  left 
variety  and  plenty  of  excellent  fifh,  and 
yields  abundance  of  fait,  by  boiling  its 
water  to  a  confiftence;  both  which  turn  to  a 
very  confiderable  profit  and  advantage,  not 
only  to  the  Blacks  inhabiting  the  coall,  but 
to  innumerable  multitudes  for  feveral  hun¬ 
dred  leagues  farther  up. 

'  Having  propos’d  to  myfelf  to  treat  here¬ 
after,  by  way  of  fupplement,  of  the  feafons 
and  monfoons  of  Nigritia  and  Guinea  in  ge¬ 
neral,  as  alfo  of  the  winds,  rains;  &c.  ^  I 
fhall  at  prefent  only  fay  fomething  of  the 
feafons  and  unwholefomenefs  of  the  Gold  Coajl 
in  particular,  as  it  lies  between  the  fourth 
and  fifth  degrees  of  north  latitude,  which 
occafions  fome  fpecial  difference  to  be  here 
taken  notice  of. 

Seafons  and  unhealthinefs  of  the  Gold  Coafl. 

HE  year  is  generally  divided  into  two  T,v0  re, 
feafons,  fummer  and  winter,  good  and  {21  ** 
bad,  or  high  and  low  feafons,  according  to 
the  feveral  ways  ufed  by  the  Europeans,  who 

live 
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When  the 
feafons 
com¬ 
mence. 


live  there,  to  exprefs  themfelves;  none  of 
them  taking  notice  of  any  autumn  or  fpring; 
becaufe  the  heats  continue  more  or  lels 
throughout  the  whole  year,  and  the  plants 
and  trees  are  perpetually  green. 

The  fummer  ufually  commences  about 
the  beginning  of  September ,  and  lafts  the  live 
following  months ;  and  the  winter  holds  the 
other  fix  months  of  the  year,  which  are  alio 
fubdivided  into  two  rainy,  two  mifty  and 
rainy,  and  two  windy  and  rainy  months. 
Not  that  we  are  to  fuppofe  that  every  two 
of  thofe  months  are  altogether  rainy,  mifty 
or  windy;  but  bccayle  during  each  of  thole 
fubdivifions,  the  winds,  mills,  or  rains  are 
predominant  in  their  turns.  It  is  alio  to  be 
obferv’d,  that  thele  feafons  do  lb  alter  fome 
years,  that  the  mifty  or  rainy  months  may 
fall  perhaps  a  whole  month  later  than  is 
ufual;  and  therefore  it  may  be  alfo  reckon’d 
that  the  fummer  feafon  commences  at  the 
latter  end  of  September ,  and  the  winter  in 
April  following. 

The  Englijh  call  thefe  two  feafons  winter 
and  fummer;  the  French  the  high  and  the 
low  feafon;  and  the  Dutch,  the  good  and 
bad  times. 

The  beft  obfervation  of  the  time  when  the 
rains  begin  on  the  Gold  Coaft,  is  made  by 
agent  GreenhiU ,  who  brings  it  to  about  the 
10th  of  April.  “  This,  lays  he,  may  be 


tc 


Length  of 
days. 


Heat. 


generally  obferv’d,  from  fifteen  degrees 
“  north,  to  the  fame  number  of  fouth  lati- 
“  tude,  that  they  follow  the  fun,  with  five 
“  or  fix  degrees,  and  fo  proceed  with  him, 
“  till  he  has  touch’d  the  tropick,  and  re- 
“  turns  to  the  like  ftation  again.”  This  he 
makes  out  by  the  following  inftance,  viz. 
cape  Corfo  caftle  is  in  four  deg.  and  fifty- 
five  min.  north ;  about  the  12th  of  April 
the  fun  has  there  abouc  twelve  deg.  north 
declination;  at  that  time  the  rains  begin 
and  continue  in  that  latitude  till  he  has 
perform’d  his  courfe  to  the  greateft  obliquity 
from  the  equator,  and  return’d  to  the  like 
pofition  fouth.  The  fame  he  fuppofes  may 
be  underftood  of  odrer  places  within  the 
tropicks. 

The  days  and  nights  arc  there  all  the  year 
about  much  of  the  fame  length ;  the  fun  al- 
moft  at  all  times  rifing  at  fix  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  fetting  at  fix  in  the  evening;  but 
he  has  been  up  almoft  half  an  hour  before 
he  is  perceived  by  the  people  there,  who  at 
his  fetting  alfo  lofe  fight  of  him  almoft  half 
an  hour  before  he  is  quite  under  the  ho¬ 
rizon. 

During  the  fummer,  thus  reckoned  to  be¬ 
gin  with  October ,  and  to  end  with  March , 
the  heat  is  very  violent  and  fcorching,  but 
particularly  in  December  and  "January,  which 
are  commonly  the  drieft  months  in  the  fum¬ 
mer,  and  confequently  the  heat  more  intenfe: 
and  indeed  it  could  not  be  indur’d,  efpeci- 
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ally  by  fuch  as  are  newly  arriv’d  there  from 
England  or  Holland ,  whofe  bodies  are  not 
fo  well  difpos’d,  as  thofe  who  have  lived 
upon  the  fpot  fome  time,  were  it  not  for  the 
frefh  gales  of  wind,  blowing  regularly  every 
day  from  nine  in  the  morning  till  night, 
when  a  north-eaft  breeze,  by  the  Blacks 
call’d  Bofoe,  takes  place;  being  a  hot  air 
from  the  land,  which  caules  people  to  fweat 
excefiively  in  their  beds,  as  I  have  men¬ 
tion’d  it,  fpeaking  of  the  (hips  in  the  roads. 

February  and  March  now  and  then  af¬ 
ford  gentle  rains,  and  fometimes  heavier 
(Lowers,  attended  with  tornadoes,  more  fre¬ 
quent  in  thefe  than  in  the  other  four  fum¬ 
mer  months. 

April ,  May  and  June  have  the  mod  of  un. 
thofe  tornadoes,  and  are  therefore  the  moft  healthy 
hurtful  months  to  the  Blacks ,  as  are  thofe  of time> 
July  and  Auguft  for  their  thick  and  (linking 
fogs,  which  occafion  more  ficknefs  at  that 
time  than  in  fummer:  for  the  long  violent 
rains,  (ailing  like  floods,  more  particularly 
in  thofe  months,  attended  with  frequent 
tornadoes,  lightning,  and  dreadful  claps  of 
thuntier,  alternatively  intermixt  with  thick 
mills  and  fogs,  do  fo  corrupt  the  air,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  (lench  that  is  in  and  about  the 
towns  and  villages  of  the  Blacks ,  as  I  have 
before  obferv’d,  do  all  together  much  pre¬ 
judice  the  (late  of  health;  infomuch  that 
not  only  new  comers,  but  even  thofe  who 
have  been  long  on  the  coaft,  cannot  poffi- 
bly  avoid  partaking  of  thofe  malignant 
effects. 

As  for  new-comers,  few  of  them  at  firft 
fail  of  being  feiz’d  by  a  ficknefs,  which  car¬ 
ries  off  very  many,  tho’  perhaps  fewer  in 
fome  places  than  in  others:  for  where  the 
wind  blows  continually  very  frefh,  and  the 
Blacks  make  the  lead  (lench,  fuch  places  are 
certainly  moft  wholefome;  as  for  inftance, 
Boutroe ,  Zacundee ,  the  Ftanijh  mount  at 
Manfrou ,  JViamba  and  Acra.  As,  on  the 
contrary,  thofe  places  which  are  generally 
moft  fubjebl  to  rains,  as  particularly  Axim 
is  reckoned  to  be  fo  more  than  any  other 
place  along  the  coaft,  are  the  moft  un¬ 
healthy. 

Fhe  tornadoes, 

IT  7  HICH  the  Fortuguefes  call  Fravados , 

V  V  the  Blacks ,  Agrombetou ,  and  the 
French ,  Fravades ,  commonly  follow  the 
fun,  which  attrabls  them.  They  are  fierce 
dorms  of  wind,  rifing  on  a  fudden  from  the 
eaft  and  fouth- eaft;  and  fometimes  from  the 
north,  with  fome  points  of  the  weft,  but 
not  lo  frequent,  intermix’d  with  dreadful 
repeated  claps  of  thunder  and  terrible  light¬ 
ning,  vaft  fhow'ers  of  rain  falling  like  a  flood, 
and  an  extraordinary  darknefs  even  at  noon¬ 
day.  Some  of  thefe  laft  an  hour,  others 
two  or  more ;  and  as  foon  as  over,  the  wea¬ 
ther  immediately  becomes  as  clear  and  fair 

as 
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as  before.  If  any  happen  in  the  good  fea- 
fon  or  fummer,  as  there  do  now  and  then, 
tho’  generally  not  fo  violent  as  in  the  win¬ 
ter,  yet  they  are  more  incommodious  both 
to  land  and  fea-faring  people,  being  com¬ 
monly  follow’d  by  cold  rains,  fo  heavy  and 
violent  for  leveral  days  fuccelfively,  that 
they  feem  to  threaten  a  iecond  deluge. 

Thefe  iornadoes,  it  not  timely  taken  no¬ 
tice  of  by  (hips  underfail,  will  certainly  over- 
fet  any  large  or  final  1  veffel;  or  drive  them 
affiore,  if  not  well  moored;  or  at  lead,  fplit 
their  fails,  or  bring  the  mails  by  the  board. 
Signs  of  But  they  never  fail  to  give  warning  time 
tornadoes.  enough  to  prepare  againll  them;  yet  they 
do  not  always  follow  after  that  warning. 
Tne  manner  of  it  is  thus:  a  very  black 
cloud  appears  far  off,  in  which,  if  there 
be  feveral  white  fpots,  the  wind  will  be 
mod;  if  nor,  the  rain  will  prevail.  This  is 
the  faying  of  the  bailors,  and  therefore  not 
always  infallible.  This  is  certain,  that  the 
tornadoes  very  much  help  fuch  diips  as  are 
bound  to  the  windward,  if  they  are  not  too 
violent;  for  then  they  can  deer  by  them  a 
dirfjft  courle,  whereas  otherwife,  they  mud 
ply  it  up,  continually  tacking*  which  proves 
very  tedious.  The  fame  advantage  is  made 
of  a  harmalan,  of  which,  and  the  tornadoes, 

I  (hall  fay  more  in  the  iupplement. 
Unwholefome  Fogs. 

HERE  being  a  continual  chain  of  hills 
and  mountains  from  one  end  to  the  o- 
ther  of  the  Gold  Coajl ,  there  rifes  every  morn¬ 
ing,  in  the  valleys  betwixt  them,  a  thick, 
dinking,  and  bituminous  mid  or  fog,  efpe- 
cially  near  rivers  or  watry  places,  which 
fpreads  itfelf  all  over,  and  falls  fo  thick  on 
bangerous  the  earth,  that  it  is  almod  impodible  for 
to  Euro-  Europeans  to  efcape  the  infection,  whild 
pcans.  they  deep,  their  bodies  being  more  ftifcep- 
tible  of  it  than  the  natives.  Thefe  unwhole- 
lbme  mids  rife  every  night  throughout  the 
whole  year;  but  efpecially  in  the  winter 
feafon,  and  then  mod  in  July  and  Auguft , 
as  was  faid  above.  It  is  no  wonder,  that 
fuch  fogs,  together  with  the  intolerable 
dench  about  the  habitations  of  the  Blacks, 
and  all  the  abovemention’d  intemperances  of 
the  climate,  the  continual  rains,  excefiive 
hears  of  the  day,  the  fierce  lightning,  and 
the  horrid  frequent  claps  of  thunder;  it  is 
no  wonder,  I  fay,  that  all  thefe  united 
Ihould  make  the  air  unhealthy  and  perni¬ 
cious  to  human  conditutions,  and  more  par¬ 
ticularly  to  Europeans. 

It  is  to  be  obferv’d,  that  though,  during 
the  fix  months  of  the  fummer  feafon,  the 
heat  is  very  violent,  and  fometimes  fcorching 
and  intolerable;  yet  the  other  fix  months 
of  the  winter  leafon  are  fo  different,  that 
fometimes  a  fire  could  be  well  endur’d,  the 
weather  being  often  much  like  September  in 
France  or  Ejjgland,  and  evenings  pretty  cool, 
Vol.  Y. 


which  happens  alfo  even  in  the  fummer  fea-  Bardot- 
fon,  more  efpecially  at  the  time  of  an  bar- 
matan ,  which  is  a  dry  north  or  north -ead 
w  ind,  call’d  by  the  Portuguefes  Fcrreno-,  that 
is,  the  land-wind,  becaufe  it  comes  from 
the  landward  and  overpowers  the  fea- breeze. 

Harm  atoms. 

N  harmalan  will  lad  two  or  three  days, 
and  fometimes  four  or  five*  but  feldom 
fo  iong:  yet  fuch  a  one  we  had,  lying  off 
Boutroe ,  in  January  1682.  It  blew  a  fliarp  Pacing 
piercing  cold  air,  no  fun  appearing  all  the air‘ 
while;  but  the  weather  was  thick,  clofe, 
cold  and  raw,  which  very  much  adedted 
the  eyes,  and  put  many  into  anaguifh  tem¬ 
per,  fo  violently  piercing  the  naked  bodies 
of  the  Blacks ,  that  I  obferv’d  many  I  had  then 
on  board,  look’d  at  a  didance  as  if  they  had 
been  all  overdrew’d  with  meal,  and  fhiver’d 
as  in  an  ague.  Nor  is  it  any  wonder  that 
the  natives,  who  are  ufed  mod  of  the  year, 
and  even  of  their  lives,  to  a  fcorching  air, 
fiiould  be  fo  tender  and  fenlible  of  a  (harp 
piercing  wind,  coming  fo  fuddenly  on  them} 
when  the  Europeans  themfelves,  who  are  ufed 
to  cold  climates*  can  fcarce  endure  ir,  but 
are  fenfible  of  rhe  effects  thereof,  tho’  clofe 
confined  to  their  chambers,  with  a  gentle  fire 
and  firongrefcorativesto  keep  up  thefpirits. 

I  he  latter  end  of  December ,  all  January ,  When  it 
and  part  of  February ,  are  fubjedt  to  thefe  happens. 
harmatans ,  as  the  Blacks  call  them;  but 
January  mod  of  all.  Thofe  which  happen 
in  February,  do  not  commonly  continue 
long ;  and  they  are  never  known  before  or 
after  the  times  here  mention’d. 

During  the  time  of  an  harmalan,  all  per- 
fons  whatfoever,  white  or  black,  without 
any  exception,  are  obliged,  by  the  fharp- 
nels  of  the  air,  to  keep  confined  to  their 
houfes,  or  chambers,  without  dirring  a- 
broad,  unlefs  upon  very  urgent  occafions: 
for  the  air  is  fcarce  to  be  endur’d,  becaufe 
it  fu (locates,  obliging  people  to  draw  their 
breath  often,  and  fhort;  and  they  are  forced  Cu ^ 

to  correct  the  acutenefs  of  it  with  fome  fweet 
od;  without  which  it  would  be  difficult 
breathing  as  at  other  times. 

_  ^  his  (harp  piercing  air  is  as  prejudicial,  Wonderful 

if  not  more,  to  beads  or  cattle,  than  it  is  toeff"e&s- 
men;  and  certainly  dedroys  many  of  them 
in  a  very  lhort  time,  if  not  drawn  together 
betimes  into  fome  clofe  covei’d  place:  which, 
for  this  realon,  the  Blacks  generally  provide 
before-hand,  being  acquainted  with  the  pro¬ 
per  leafon  of  theie  harmatans,  and  know¬ 
ing  they  never  mil's  coming,  l'ooner  or  later. 

An  experiment  was  made  at  cape  Corfo,  of 
the  (fiarpnefs  of  the  air,  on  two  goats; 
which  were  not  expofed  to  it  above  four 
hours,  before  it  kill’d  them.  Befides,  the 
joints  of  doors  in  chambers,  and  the  decks 
and  fides  of  ffiips,  as  far  as  they  are  above 
water,  did  open  fo  wide,  that  a  caulking- 
D  d  d  .  iron 
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Barbot.  iron  could  be  thruR  in  deep  between  the 
feams,  continuing  fo  all  the  time  the  har- 
matan  lafied;  and  as  foon  as  it  was^  over, 
thole  joints  and  Teams  clofed  again  ol  them- 
felves,  as  if  they  had  never  open’d. 

Ad  van-  Thefe  harmacans  generally  blow  from 
tage  of  EaR  to  £  N,  E,  and  are  the  moR  Ready  frefh , 
them.  ga]es  that  are  obferv’d  to  blow,  never  at¬ 
tended  with  thunder,  lightening,  or  rain,  or 
at  leaR  very  rarely.  They  generally  turn 
the  tides  from  their  confiant  courfe,  which 
is  eaR,  to  the  weR,  and  impel  them  with  a 
great  force;  which  change,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  tornadoes  before-mentioned,  is  advan¬ 
tageous  to  fhips  bound  from  the  eaR  part 
of  the  coaR  to  the  weRward  •,  which  is  here 
call’d  the  Upper  coafi ,  as  the  eaRern  pare  is 
named  the  Lower. 

The  land-wind  is  feldom  known  to  blow 
here  in  the  winter  feafon  ;  that  which  then 
conRantly  reigns,  and  pretty  frefh,  is  from 
the  S.  W.  to  the  W.  S.  W.  along  the  coaR 
downward  •,  which  drives  the  tide  Rrongly 
to  the  eaR,  and  E.N.E.  rendering  the  navi¬ 
gation  tedious  and  toilfome  to  thole  who 
are  bound  from  Fida  and  Ardra ,  to  crofs  the 
equinodtional.  Being  once  in  the  bight  or 
gulph  of  Guinea ,  upon  fuch  a  voyage,  I  ob¬ 
ferv’d,  that  when  we  Reer’d  S.S.E.  we  made 
but  an  E.  N.  E.  courfe. 

Cold  in  Guinea. 

HE  high  winds  which  blow  fiercely  in 
July  and  Augujl ,  occafion  cold  wea¬ 
ther,  tho’  coming  from  the  South  and  S.S.  W. 
as  they  then  generally  do,  caufing  a  fharp, 
raw,  foggy  air,  with  a  great  Rench  on  and 
near  the  land.  The  fea  then  runs  high,  and 
Great  rough.  Some  years  there  are  fuch  fierce 
itorms.  anci  boifterous  Rorms  in  the  country,  that 
thoufands  of  trees  are  either  torn  up  by  the 
roots,  or  fplit. 

Frolt.  The  cold  is  alfo  laid  to  be  fo  fharp  at 
night,  that  many  have  been  perfuaded  it 
froze-,  the  earth  which  is  commonly  very 
moifi,  by  reafon  of  the  dew,  appearing  on 
the  contrary  dry  and  whitifh,  and  ink  found 
frozen  in  the  houfes.  This  is  not  at  all  im¬ 
probable;  for  I  have  met  with  fuch  cold 
weather  under  the  line,  that  one  of  our  men 
made  ufe  of  his  gloves  and  a  muff'  he  hap¬ 
pen’d  to  have  among  his  apparel. 

Infectious  In  the  good  feafon,  I  have  obferved  the 
air-  effedt  of  the  corrupted  evening  air  to  be 
fuch,  that  in  two  hours  it  corrupted  a  piece 
of  frefh  meat,  fo  that  the  next  morning  it 
fwarm’d  with  maggots,  as  foon  as  the  fun 
came  to  fhine  upon  it;  and  even  on  woollen 
clothes,  that  lay  out  all  night,  the  vermin 
would  breed :  nor  could  we  keep  the  fifh 
juR  taken  out  of  the  water,  fweet  above 
four  hours.  By  this  we  may  guefs  what  ef¬ 
fect  the  air  of  the  high  feafon,  or  winter, 
may  have  on  fuch  bodies,  and  confequently 
on  human  nature. 


Book  III. 

NotwithRanding  I  have  before  laid  fome-  Danger  of 
thing  to  the  faid  purpol'e,  I  think  myfelfb'ing  a* 
oblig’d  here  again  to  warn  Tailors,  that  they  broad‘ 
do  not  lie  down  on  the  decks  uncover’d,  as 
they  are  too  apt  to  do  after  working  hard;  or 
perhaps  drinking  brandy,  punch,  or  any 
other  Rrong  liquor,  which  may  occafion 
them  to  Reep  fo  all  the  night:  for  it  is  ten 
to  one,  but  that  in  the  morning  they  will  find 
themfelves  fo  Riff  and  cold,  as  not  to  be 
able  to  Rir  from  the  place;  which  cafis 
them  into  fluxes,  of  which  few  or  none  re¬ 
cover.  It  behoves  them  therefore  carefully 
to  avoid  lying  abroad,  and  uncoverd  in  the 
night;  and  maflers  of  fhips  ought  flridtly 
to  forbid  it,  if  they  value  the  fuccels  of  their 
voyages,  many  Rout  and  brave  men  having 
perifh’d  miferably  after  this  manner  on  the 
coaR  of  Guinea :  and  thus  voyages,  which 
might  othervvife  have  been  advantageous, 
have  prov’d  definitive  to  the  adventurers, 
for  want  of  hands  to  carry  the  fhips  home 
with  all  diligence,  which  is  a  main  point 
towards  a  good  voyage.  But  of  this  more 
in  another  place. 

In  September  the  winds  ufually  blow  Septem- 
from  the  fouth  during  the  day,  driving  a-  ber  drives 
way  the  Rench  up  the  inland ;  and  the  away  win- 
north  wind  returning  commonly  at  night, ter" 
carries  it  off  again  to  fea.  This  month  of 
September  by  degrees  drives  away  the  win¬ 
ter  feafon,  and  generally  concludes  with  fine 
clear  weather  and  great  heats. 

The  Gold  Coajt  lying  between  the  tro-  Dreadful 
pick  and  the  line,  it  is  eafy  to  guefs  what  lightning, 
dreadful  thunder  it  muff  be  iubjedt  to, 
which  is  moR  in  the  winter  feafon.  The 
lightning  is  fometimes  fo  frightful,  that  it 
really  looks  as  if  the  world  were  going  to 
be  confum’d  by  fire.  The  fheets  of  lead 
nailed  on  the  Tides  of  a  gallery,  over  the 
feams  of  the  fhip  I  was  in,  were  in  fome 
places  almoR  reduc’d  to  nothing;  and  it  is 
recorded  at  Mina ,  that  in  the  year  1651 
gold  and  filver  were  melted  in  bags,  which 
remain’d  untouch’d. 

Guinea  fatal  to  Europeans. 

Hefe  things  confider’d,  it  is  no  wonder  Wants  ia 
that  the  coaR  of  Guinea  fhould  yearly  Guinea, 
confume  fo  many  Europeans  living  alhore; 
efpecially  if  we  confidcr  their  way  of  living, 
being  utterly  unprovided  of  what  fhould 
comfort  and  nourifh  them ;  having  wretched 
medicines,  unfkilful  furgeons,  and  no  fup- 
port  of  nourifhing  diet  and  reRoratives. 

The  common  fort,  at  befl,  can  get  nothing 
but  fifh,  and  fome  dry  lean  hens  ;  and  were 
they  able  to  pay  for  better,  it  is  not  to  be 
had;  for  all  the  oxen,  cows,  fheep  and 
poultry,  are  lean,  tough,  and  dry;  nothing 
being  good  but  fpoon-meats.  As  for  the 
chief  officers,  they  are  commonly  pretty 
well  fupported  with  better  food;  as  either 

having 
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having  it  Pent  by  their  friends  in  Europe ,  or 
buying  it  of  European  fhips  that  trade  on 
the  coaft,  or  elfe  receiving  prefen ts  of  good 
poultry,  ialt  meat,  French  and  Madera 
wine,  neats  tongues,  gammons,  all  forts  of 
pickles,  p'referves,  fruit,  fweet  oil,  fine 
flower,  choice  brandy,  &c.  with  good  frefli 
medicines  and  reftoratives.  Befides,  they 
are  not  oblig’d  to  be  expos’d  to  all  forts  of 
weather,  either  to  the  fcorching  air  of  the 
day,  or  cold  evening-dew;  nor  to  hard  la¬ 
bour,  or  going  from  one  place  to  another 
in  canoos;  or,  which  is  worfe,  palling  over 
bars,  and  the  breaking  of  the  fea,  wherein,  as  I 
have  faid  before,  there  is  a  hazard  befides  that 
of  drowning;  or  if  they  have  occafion  to  do 
this  fometimes,  they  are  prefently  United 
and  comforted  with  reftoratives:  whereas 
the  common  fort,  efpecially  canoo  men,  la¬ 
bourers  and  foldiers,  are  expos’d  to  all  forts 
of  fatigues  and  hardlhips  upon  every  com¬ 
mand,  without  thofe  comforts  and  fupports 

ExcelTes  which  officers  have.  Befides  all  this,  they 

Deans™"  are  Benera^y  men  °f  no  education  or  prin¬ 
ciples,  void  of  forefight,  carelefs,  prodigal, 
addidted  to  ftrong  liquors,  as  palm-wine, 
brandy  and  punch,  which  they  will  drink  to 
excefs,  and  then  lie  down  on  the  bare  ground 
in  the  open  air,  at  the  cool  of  the  evening, 
without  any  other  covering  but  a  fingle 
fhirt;  nay  fome,  and  perhaps  no  fmall  num¬ 
ber,  are  over  fond  of  the  black  women, 
whofe  natural  hot  and  leud  temper  foon 
waftes  their  bodies,  and  confumes  that  little 
fubftance  they  have:  tho*  luch  proftitutes 
are  to  be  had  at  a  very  inconfiderable  rate, 
yet  having  thus  fpent  their  poor  allowance, 
thofe  wretched  men  cannot  afford  to  buy 
themfelves  convenient  fuftenance,  but  are 
forced  to  feed  on  bread,  oil,  and  fait,  or,  at 
beft,  to  feaft  upon  a  little  filh.  Thus  ’tis 
not  to  be  admir’d  that  they  fall  into  leveral 
diftempers,  daily  expofing  their  lives  to 
danger,  very  many  being  carry’d  off  thro’ 
thefe  exceffes,  in  a  very  deplorable  condi¬ 
tion,  by  fevers,  fluxes,  cholicks,  confump- 
tions,  afthma’s,  fmall-pox,  coughs,  and 
fometimes  worms  and  dropfies:  of  all  which 
difeafes  I  fhall  fay  more  in  another  place. 

But  it  is  not  only  the  inferior  fort  who  are 
guilty  of  this  irregular  courfe  of  life;  there 
are  too  many  of  the  officers  and  heads,  who, 
the  greater  their  falaries  and  profits  are, 
the  more  eager  they  are  to  fpend  them  ex¬ 
travagantly,  in  exceffive  drinking,  and  o- 
ther  vices,  never  minding  to  keep  fome- 
thing  by  them  to  procure  frefli  provifions 
at  all  times  for  their  lupport.  Nay,  fome  of 
them  run  fo  deep  in  debt,  to  gratify  their 
diforderly  appetites,  that  their  pay  is  flop¬ 
ped,  or  made  over  by  bond,  before  it  be¬ 
comes  due;  fo  that  feveral,  who  do  nor  die 
there,  return  home  as  empty  in  the  purfe 
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as  they  firft  went  out:  and  it  very  feldom  Barbot. 
happens  that  any  make  their  fortune',  ex- 
cept  the  com  manders  in  chief  of  forts,  who 
have  the  beft  opportunity  of  laying  up;  or 
thofe  who  make  no  account  of  the  foletnn 
oaths  they  have  taken,  not  to  trade  for  their 
own  proper  account;  diredtly  or  indiredlly; 
which  oath  is  generally  adminifter’d  to  every 
perlon  employ’d  by  any  of  the  African  com¬ 
panies  in  Europe.  Yet  many  of  them  open¬ 
ly  profefs  they  went  not  thither  for  bare 
wages;  and  I  fear  the  number  offuch  is  not 
fmall  in  every  nation. 

How  unwholefome  foever  the  Gold  Coaft 
is,  the  Europeans  who  do  not  refide  afhore, 
but  are  conftantly  aboard  the  fhips,  are  no¬ 
thing  near  fo  liable  to  the  malignity  of  the 
corrupted  and  infectious  air,  provided  they 
be  any  thing  cautious  and  careful  of  them-  4 
felves;  and  efpecially  if  they  avoid  the  fre¬ 
quent  opportunities  which  offer  afhore,  of 
hard  drinking,  and  having  to  do  with  black 
women ;  and  if  they  take  heed  to  fhift  them¬ 
felves  often  aboard,  after  being  wet,  or  ha¬ 
ving  work’d  hard  in  the  hold  of  the  fhip: 
to  which  purpofe  mod  of  them  wear  only  a 
pair  of  drawers,  or  thin  breeches,  leaving 
the  reft  of  their  bodies  quite  naked. 

The  fea-breeze,  during  the  day,  is  a  Advan^ 
great  refrefhment  to  them,  notwithftanding  faSesofb^' 
the  fcorching  heat  then  reigning;  and  the,n^a  °ar 
fhips  generally  riding  two  or  three  Englijh 
miles  from  the  fliore,  the  flench  of  the 
town,  and  the  mill  of  the  night,  is  feldom 
carry’d  fo  far  from  the  land,  by  the  north 
wind  which  then  blows.  Befides,  they  are 
much  better  fed  aboard  than  the  common 
people  are  afhore. 

The  natives  are  feldom  troubled  with  Natives 
any  diftempers,  becaufe  being  born  in  that  healthy, 
unhealthy  air,  and  bred  up  in  floth,  and 
that  flench,  thofe  things  little  affedl  them ; 
and  when  the  tornadoes  happen,  which  are 
attended  with  great  claps  of  thunder,  flafhes 
of  lightening,  and  violent  rain,  by  them 
very  much  dreaded ;  they  keep  very  clofe 
within  doors,  and  under  fhelter,  if  poffible, 
being  fenfibie  of  their  dangerous  effedts  on 
human  bodies:  or  if  they  cannot  avoid  be¬ 
ing  expofed,  their  fkins  are  fo  fuppled  by 
daily  anointing  with  palm-oil,  that  the 
weather  can  make  but  little  impreffion  on 
them,  the  pores  being  flopped,  and  not  fo 
open  as  in  white  men. 

The  common  difeafes  of  the  Blacks  along  Difeafes  of 
the  whole  coaft,  are  the  fmall  pox  and  Black*, 
worms';  the  firft  of  which  fweeps  away 
great  numbers  every  year,  and  the  latter 
grievoufly  afflidls  them  in  feveral  parts  of 
their  bodies;  but  more  efpecially  in  the  legs, 
and  oecafions  extraordinary  pains.  I  fhall 
fay  more  of  thefe  and  other  diftempers  the 
Blacks  are  fubjedt  to,  in  another  place. 
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Husbandry ;  maiz,  or  Indian  wheat, 

canes ,  fruit ,  ■palm-wine  trees , 


Husbandry. 

Two  har-  "npHEY  have  generally  two  feed  and 

vdfo.  two  harvefl-leafons  on  the  Gold  Coaft. 

The  firft  feed-time  is  at  the  latter  end  of 
March ,  and  the  firft  harveft  in  Auguft. 
The  fecond  feed-time  is  immediately  after 
the  firft  harveft ;  but  they  do  not  low  much 
at  this  time,  becaufe  ol  the  dry  weather 
which  follows  it,  till  the  next  harveft,  which 
is  at  the  latter  end  of  the  year:  for  the 
Indian  wheat  does  not  come  up  well  with¬ 
out  much  rain. 

Tillage.  When  the  feed-time  is  at  hand,  every 
Black  marks  out  the  fpot  he  likes,  which  is 
ufually  on  rifing  grounds,  near  their  towns 
and  villages:  and  having  promifed  to  pay 
the  ulual  rent  to  the  officers  appointed  for 
that  purpofe,  the  kings  being  lords  of  all 
ihe  lands;  the  head  of  a  family,  affifted  by 
his  wives,  children,  flaves,  if  they  have  any, 
fets  fire  to  the  ffirubs  and  buffies,  which  for 
the  moft  part  overlpread  the  earth,  or  elfe 
cut  them  clofe  to  the  ground;  for  they 
will  feldom  bellow  the  pains  of  grubbing 
up  the  roots,  lor  which  reafon  they  foon 
fprout  up  again:  yet  they  think  it  fufficient 
for  lowing  their  feed  to  turn  up  the  allies  of 
the  fhrubs  and  baffies  with  the  earth  (light¬ 
ly,  which  they  do  with  a  fort  ol  tool  or 
Ipade,  call’d  coddon ,  and  are  fo  dextrous  at 
managing  it,  that  two  men  will  dig  as  much 
land  in  a  day,  as  one  plow  can  turn  over  in 
England.  This  being  done  after  the  fame 
manner  by  all  the  inhabitants  ol  the  village, 
they  let  it  lie  eight  or  ten  days,  after  which, 
all  perlons  being  thus  prepar’d,  and  the  day 
for  lowing  appointed,  which  is  always  on  a 
Euefday ,  that  being  their  feftival  or  fabbath, 
they  begin  that  day,  by  lowing  the  land  ol 
th  cBrajfo,  or  chief  of  the  town,  he  beingpre- 
fent;  and  when  it  is  done,  treating  the  Blacks 
with  afheepand  abundance  of  palm-wine,  in 
the  field,  which  is  done  in  honour  of  their 
deity,  fpilling  a  great  deal  of  wine  on  the 
ground,  to  be  a  plentiful  crop.  The  next 
day,  and  fo  the  reft  fucceffively,  are  fpent  in 
lowing  their  own  corn,  one  ground  after 
another,  till  all  is  done;  Hill  feafting one  an¬ 
other  by  turns,  and  drinking  all  the  while 
in  the  fields.  They  plant  this  corn  as  we 
do  beans,  making  little  holes  in  the  ground, 
and  putting  feed  into  them. 

Scaring  of  This  grain  commonly  fprings  out  in  eight 
birds.  or  ten  days  after ’tis  low’d.  W  hen ’cis  grown 
up  to  a  man’s  height,  and  begins  to  blof- 
fom,  they  commonly  build  a  hut,  in  the 
middle  ol  the  field,  made  of  reeds,  or  fuch 
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and  other  grain-,  roots,  gardening,  fugar- 
wild  trees ,  and  making  of  J'alt. 

like  materials;  tho'  this  they  do  more  par¬ 
ticularly  for  millet,  or  other  fmaller  grain 
than  the  Indian  wheat;  and  in  it  they  keep 
lome  of  their  children  or  flaves  all  the  day, 
till  harveft-time,  to  fcare  away  the  birds, 
who  otherwife,  being  fo  very  numerous  in 
that  country,  would  fpoil  and  deftroy  the 
millet,  whofe  reed  is  not  fo  thick,  nor  co¬ 
ver’d  with  leaves,  as  the  Indian  wheat  is; 
and  therefore  much  more  etfpofed  to  thofe 
grain-devouring  birds  than  the  other.  When 
they  think  it  is  ripe,  they  cut  it  down  with  a 
fort  of  fickles  or  hooks,  and  let  it  dry  on 
the  ground  for  above  a  month,  after  which, 
they  lay  it  up  in  heaps  or  lmall  reeks,  co¬ 
ver’d  with  the  dry  leaves  of  the  corn,  which 
are  long  and  broad,  either  within  their  houfes 
or  without. 

Maiz,  or  Indian  Wheat,  and  other  Grain. 

'"T^HIS  fort  of  Indian  wheat  generally  Wonderful 
X  produces  one,  two,  three,  and  fome-  intereft. 
times  four  ears,  each  of  them  containing 
four,  or  five  hundred  grains,  more  or  lefs; 
fo  that  according  to  this  prodigious  increafe, 
one  grain  yields  a  thoufand,  fifteen  hundred, 
and  fometimes  two  thoufand  grains.  It  is 
very  ftrange,  confidering  this  increafe,  that 
the  Blacks  lhould  ever  know  any  fcarcity,  and 
fometimes  a  famine;  but  it  is  for  the  moft 
part  occafion’d  by  their  doth,  they  being 
generally  carelefs,  void  of  forefight,  and 
not  providing  for  casualties. 

In  peaceable  times,  a  thoufand  ftalks  ofpriceo.f 
Indian  corn  are  fold  for  about  five  fhillings  com. 
Englijh ,  and  in  fome  parts  for  a  third  or 
fourth  part  lefs. 

There  are  two  forts  of  this  corn,  red  and 
white,  the  latter  moft  beautiful,  but  the  for¬ 
mer  accounted  the  beft ;  and  when  beaten 
fmall  and  cleanfed,  it  makes  indifferent 
good  bread,  tho’  fomewhat  heavy  for  want 
of  yeaft,  or  leven.  If  it  were  well  ground, 
boulted,  and  baked,  as  is  done  by  the  people 
of  Bearn  and  fome  other  parts  of  France , 
who  ufe  this  fort  of  corn  very  much,  the 
bread  would  be  good.  The  leaves  of  the 
maiz  or  Indian  wheat  dry’d,are  proper  food 
for  cattle  in  winter,  and  fo  ul'ed  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Bearn  aforefaid. 

The  Porluguefes  firft  enrich’d  thefe  African  R  , 
countries  with  the  Indian  wheat,  or  maiz,  tj-lC 
bringing  the  feed  from  the  lfland  of  St.  Eho-  Portu- 
mas,  in  the  bight  of  Guinea ,  to  the  Gold  guefb. 
Coaft-,  where  the  foil  proved  fo  proper  for 
it,  that  it  has  been  ever  fince  the  main  fub- 
fiftence  of  the  Blacks ,  not  only  on  the  coaft, 

but 
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but  far  up  the  inland  :  befides  the  vaft  prolit 
thofe  people  yearly  make,  by  felling  it  at 
the  European  forts,  and  to  the  flave-fhips ; 
as  alfo  to  all  the  other  nations  about  them. 
Names  of  -The  name  of  Maiz  is  properly  Indian , 
“•  given  to  this  grain  by  the  natives  of  Ame- 
rica ,  where  is  great  plenty  of  it.  The  Por- 
tuguejes  call  it  Alilho  Grande ,  that  is,  great 
millet,  and  Indian  wheat;  the  Italians ,  Fur- 
kiJJj  wheat ;  and  the  French ,  Spanifto  wheat. 
It  is  pofxtively  afferted,  that  before  the  Por- 
tuguefes  came  to  this  coaft,  the  natives  nei¬ 
ther  ufed,  nor  fo  much  as  knew  of  bread, 
made  of  any  fort  of  corn;  but  only  fuch  as 
they  made  of  yams  and  potatoes,  and  a  few 
roots  of  trees :  which  may  be  credited,  with¬ 
out  any  difficulty,  becaufe  it  is  well  known, 
that  to  this  day  there  are  feveral  countries 
in  Guinea ,  which  have  very  little  or  no  In¬ 
dian  corn  or  millet,  the  Blacks  there  feeding 
on  the  aforefaid  roots. 


Millet. 


Corn 

cheap. 


h'ce. 


The  fecond  fort  of  grain,  by  the  Portur 
guefes  czWdiMilho  Pequeno,  whichisthecom- 
mon  millet,  is  alfo  very  plentiful  on  the  Gold 
Coaft ,  being  like  coriander-feed,  as  I  have 
fully  deferibed  it,  in  the  firft  book  of  this 
work,  chap.  4.  and  fhall  now  only  add,  that 
it  is  here  made  into  bread,  as  well  as  the 
other,  and  fomewhat  refembles  the  fmaller 
fort  of  rye  in  England.  It  is  well  tailed  and 
very  nourilhing  ;  but  not  fo  much  fown  as 
the  Indian  wheat,  for  which  reafon  it  is  one 
half  dearer. 

Both  thefe  forts  are  fow’d  along  the  Gold 
Coaft ,  but  leaft  of  all  at  Axim ,  as  I  observ’d 
in  thedeferiptionof  that  place,  and  therefore 
always  dear  there  :  but  the  countries  of  An¬ 
ta ,  Anamabo ,  and  Augvsina ,  in  fruitful  years 
and  peaceable  times,  yield  prodigious  quan¬ 
tities  ;  infomuch,  that  at  Anta  a  thoufand 
flems  or  flalks  of  Indian  wheat  are  fold  for 
fix,  feven,  eight,  nine  or  ten  Fakoes  of 
gold,  each  Fakoe  being  about  four- pence  bir¬ 
thing  Englifto  ;  and  a  fack,  at  mod,  does 
not  exceed  twenty- two  pence. 

On  the  contrary,  in  time  of  war  it  is 
dearefl ;  fometimes  yielding  an  ounce  of 
gold,  which  is  four  pounds  fterling  :  a  very 
exceffive  rate,  and  might  eafily  be  remedy’d, 
would  the  Blacks  low  more  than  what  is  ne- 
ceffary  for  the  year’s  confumption  :  but  their 
natural  fiothfulnefs  is  fuch,  that  they  feldom 
exceed  that  quantity. 

’Tis  generally  obferv’d,  that  Indian  com 
rifts  from  a  crown  to  twenty  fhillings  be¬ 
twixt  February  and  harveft,  which  I  fuppofe 
is  chiefly  occafion’d  by  the  great  number  of 
European  Have  drips  yearly  reforting  to  the 
coaft,  efpecially  Englifh  and  French ,  the 
Dutch  being  generally  better  viftual’d  than 
they,  and  being  obliged  to  buy  corn,  which 
carries  off  fome  thoufand s  of  chefls  yearly. 

The  third  fort  of  grain  on  the  Gold  Coaft 
is  rice,  but  not  common  all  over  it ;  there 
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being  very  little  near  the  Ibore,  and  -the  B.uaoi 
mod;  at  Axim  and  Anta.  Higher  up  the 
coaft,  towards  Ijfteny ,  and  farther  weftward 
about  cape  Palmes  and  Scftro ,  a  diip  may 
be  eafily  loaded  with  it,  perfectly  clean,  un¬ 
der  a  penny,  and  even  three  farthings  a 
pound  :  whereas  what  is  at  Axim ,  Anta  and 
other  parts  of  the  Gold  Coaft ,  foul  and  un- 
fifted,  yields  above  a  penny  a  pound.  It  is 
well  for  the  inhabitants  of  Axim>  that  their 
foil  is  fo  proper  for  rice,  to  make  fome  a- 
mends  for  their  want  of  Indian  wheat,  and 
that  they  lie  not  far  from  Abocroe ,  Ancober ,  J 

and  Anta ,  which  are  able  to  fupply  them 
with  that  grain. 

The  rice-harvefl  is  ufually  in  September , 
tho’  it  be  fow’d  in  January.  I  have  been 
told,  it  was  firfl  brought  from  India  to  the . 
coaft :  I  have  faid  more  of  it  inthefirft  book, 
to  which  I  refer  the  reader. 

The  Blacks  of  this  coaft  make  bread  of  Bread, 
thefe  feveral  forts  of  grain,  either  of  Indian 
corn  alone,  or  mix’d  with  millet  •,  and  fome¬ 
times  they  put  rice  to  it,  or  make  their 
bread  of  this  laft  alone  :  but  they  have  not 
the  true  art  of  baking,  fo  that  their  bread 
is  generally  clammy  and  heavy  ;  for  they 
have  neither  yeaft  nor  leven  to  make  it  light 
and  pleafant :  But  of  this  I  fhall  lay  more 
when  I  come  to  fpeak  of  the  employments 
of  the  women. 

The  bread  made  of  rice  only,  is  very 
white,  but  heavy.  That  which  is  made 
with  millet,  is  the  browned:  of  all,  but  clam¬ 
my,  and  not  very  pleafing.  That  which  is 
made  of  maiz  only,  after  the  Portuguefe 
fafhiom  is  pretty  good  ;  but  if  mix’d  with 
millet,  ’tis  incomparably  more  grateful,  and 
eats  much  like  rye-bread  in  Europe ,  as  I 
have  faid  before  and  is  of  the  fort  moft 
ufed  on  the  coaft. 

The  Negro  Blacks  in  fome  places,  have  a 
particular  way  of  baking  this  fort  of  bread ; 
fo  that  it  will  keep  fweet  two  or  three 
months. 

The  boys  and  girls  ufually  eat  the  maiz 
in  the  ear,  roafted  a  little  over  the  coals, 
or  laying  the  loofe  grains  on  a  very  hot  large 
ftone.  Some  are  of  opinion,  that  the  ufe  of 
this  grain  thus  roafted,  heats  the  blood,  and 
caufes  a  fort  of  itching  and  fcabbinefs  in  fuch 
as  have  not  been  long  ufed  to  it.  We  fee 
in  holy  feripture  pretty  often  mention  made 
of  the  ufe  of  roafted  grains  or  corn  among 
the  Ifraelites. 

Roots. 

B Elides  maiz,  millet  and  rice,  the  Blacks  Yarns. 

ufe  yams ;  a  root  which  grows  in  the 
earth  like  carrots,  commonly  twelve  or 
fourteen  inches  long,  and  as  much  in  thick- 
nefs  or  circumference,  and  others  more,  ha¬ 
ving  feen  fome  that  weigh’d  eight  and  ten 
pounds  a-piece.  They  are  here  of  a  reddifh 
yellow  colour  without,  and  fnow  white 
E  e  e  within*; 
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Barbot.  within;  they  fhoot  out  a  long  green  leaf, 
near  the  form  of  French  beans,  with  little 
prickles.  The  Blacks  fo  order  this  leaf, 
that  it  twines  up  poles  appointed  tor  that 
ufe  •,  and  by  it  they  know  when  the  fruit  is 
at  maturity,  at  which  time  they  dig  it  out 
of  the  earth  •,  and  it  will  keep  fweet  for 
a  confiderable  time.  T  he  Tams  never 
grow  without  fome  of  the  fruit  it  felt  be 
planted. 

This  root,  either  boil’d  or  roafted,  ferves 
the  Blacks  inftead  of  bread  •,  and  even  the 
Europeans.  The  natives  commonly  boil  it, 
and  when  peel’d,  eat  it  with  ialt  and  oil. 
Its  tafle  is  much  like  that  of  earth-nuts,  and 


Yams. 


A  Defcription  of  the 

The  other  fort  grows  on  bufhes  like  our 
gooleberries,  are  iheli’d  like  green  peas, 
and  require  a  good  quantity  to  make  up  a 
difh,  but  are  neither  foft  nor  fweet. 

Another  fort,  which  is  call’d  Gcbbe-Gob- 
bes ,  grow  together  in  a  cod  under  the 
earth,  fhooting  out  a  fmall  leaf  above  its 
furface,  and  are  accounted  the  worft  of 
beans,  tho’  eaten  by  many. 

The  fecond  fort  of  earth-beans,  call’d 
Angola  beans,  as  being  but  of  late  brought 
over  from  thence,  and  tranlplanted  hither, 
if  fryed  like  chefnuts,  is  a  very  agreeable 
fort  of  eatables. 

The  laft  fort,  growing  under  the  earth 
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Potatoes. 


is  dryer  and  firmer,  tho’  not  quite  fo  fweet.  alfo,  are  the  beft  of  all  the  above  fpecies  of 
The  country  of  Ant  a,  is  well  provided  beans,  if  they  mull  pafs  for  beans,  rather 
with  this  kind  of  roots.  But  that  of  Saboe  than  for  earth-nuts ;  being  eaten  raw  out  of 
hath  the  greateft  plenty,  and  they  are  fent  hand,  and  tafte  not  much  unlike  hazle-nuts. 
in  the  feafon  by  thoufands  at  a  time  to  the  Thefe  pretended  loits  of  beans  are  common- 
other  places,  about  it.  Comendo  and  Motor ce  ly  broken  in  pieces,  foaked  in  water,  and 
are  alfo  pretty  well  ftored  ;  they  coft  there  fqueez’d  in  a  cloth.  Their  liquor  boil’d 
about  fourteen  {hillings  a  hundred,  but  at  with  rice,  paffes  every  where  in  this  country 
other  places  where  they  are  fent  for  from  for  milk,  and  when  feafon  d  with  butter, 
thence,  they  yield  much  more.  cinamon  and  fugar,  will  not  eaiiiy  be  taken 

Potatoes,  a  root  of  an  oval  form,  as  for  any  other  thing  by  thofe  who  are  not 
large  commonly  as  turneps  in  Europe ,  acquainted  with  it. 

fhooting  forth  green  leaves,  running  along  Gar  Am  War? 

the  ground,  are  plenty  enough  on  fundry  ‘ 

parts  of  the  coaft,  but  efpecially  at  Saboe*  *  I-1'  HE  Salad  Herbs  and  Cabbage ,  which 
And  next  to  it  in  the  lands  of  Ant  a,  and  I  1  the  European  gardens  afford,  in  fome 
think  at  Comendo  alfo,  but  dare  not  be  po-  parts  of  the  Coaft,  are  of  the  ieeus  Drought 
fitive.  This  root,  which  is  perfe&ly  white  from  thence  •,  and  thrive  pretty  well  in  fome 
within,  is  very  fweet,  and  eats  much  like  grounds,  it  well  cultivated  and  look  d  after, 
our  good  chefnuts  of  lome  fouthern  parts  of  efpecially  Roman  lettuces,  melons  and  cab- 
France,  call’d  Marrons ,  being  boil’d  or  bage,  which  are  very  delicious 


Three 

forts. 


roafted  under  embers  j  and  I  think  their 
fweetnefs  here  exceeds  that  of  the  Barbadoes 
potatoes,  fo  much  praifed  in  the  Leeward 
iflands  of  America.  From  the  branches  of 
this  root  planted  in  the  ground,  in  a  little 
time  grow  potatoes :  the  Blacks  eat  them 
as  heartily  as  bread. 

Beans. 

THere  are  five,  if  not  fix  forts  of  Beans-, 
three  of  which  are  the  moft  remark¬ 
able,  in  that  they  grow  under  the  earth. 

The  firft  fort  of  beans  then  is,  in  figure 
and  tafte,  fomething  like  our  garden -beans 


The  wild  purflain  is  very  plenty  every 
where,  and  a  good  refrefhment  to  the  Eu¬ 
ropeans,  efpecially  failors,  to  make  broth  •, 
more  particularly  to  the  French ,  who  ge¬ 
nerally  are  fond  of  pottage,  wherever  they 

go- 

Here  is  alfo  a  iort  of  Pulfe ,  call’d  Tetie, 
the  plant  and  leaf  not  unlike  that  of  Rape. 
It  has  fomething  of  the  fourifii  tafte  like 
Sorel,  and  is  very  ftomachical. 

There  are  above  thirty  feveral  forts 
of  green  herbs  extraordinary  wholefome, 
which  are  the  principal '  remedies  in  ufe 
among  the  Blacks,  as  being  of  wonderful 


in  Europe.  The  fecond  fort  is  a  fize  larger,  efficacy  -,  as  likewife  lome  lorts  of  Roots , 
growing  in  cods,  about  half  an  ell  long  •,  Branches  and  Gums  oi  trees,  which  if  well 
the  beans  are  of  a  bright  red  colour.  The  known  in  Europe,  would  perhaps  prove 
third  fort  is  almoft  like  thofe  very  fmall  more  fuccefsful  in  the  pra&ice  of  phyfick, 
beans,  call’d  princeffes,  but  of  a  deeper  than  other  things  in  common  ufe  •,  or  at  leaft 


nourifhing 


Subterra¬ 

neous 

beans. 


red :  this  fort  is  very  good, 
and  delicate  food.  Thefe  three  forts  grow 
like  French  beans  in  France  or  England ,  ei¬ 
ther  propt  up,  or  creeping  up  by  a  hedge. 


the  ufe  of  thefe  herbs,  Gsc.  would  prove 
more  fuccefsful  here  on  the  fick  Europeans, 
frequenting  this  coaft,  than  our  phyfical 
preparations  brought  from  Europe  can  do. 


The  firft  iort  of  the  pretended  fubterra-  becaufe  they  have  loft  moft  of  their  virtue, 
neous  beans,  is  fmall,  and  call’d  there  by  before  they  reach  the  coaft,  and  are  com- 
the  Dutch,  Jojooties,  running  along  the  monly  corrupted.  It  were  therefore  to  be 
ground,  incloled  in  long  {lender  hulks,  wilhed,  that  fome  European  phyfician  would 
They  eat  well,  when  green  and  young.  take  a  voyage  into  Guinea,  to  inquire  into 
2  the 
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the  nature  of  thefe  plants,  no  other  perfon 
being  fo  proper  for  it. 

Sugar-Canes 

ARE  found  here  and  there,  growing 
wild  and  uncultivated,  fome  twenty 
foot  high  or  more ;  but  not  fo  fweet  nor  fo 
full  of  juice,  as  they  are  commonly  in  the 
Leeward  iflands  of  America ,  be cau  ft,  as  I 
fuppofe,  they  are  not  rightly  managed  and 
planted  as  they  fhould  be.  The  country  of 
Anta,  as  I  faid  before,  has  the  molt  of  that 
fweet  plant,  and  undoubtedly  as  the  fo*il  is 
of  its  nature,  the  fugar-cancs  would  im¬ 
prove  to  advantage,  if  well  cultivated. 

Pepper  and  Ginger. 

TH  E  Malaguetta ,  or  Guinea  penper,  of 
which  I  have  fpoken  at  large,  in  the 
defcription  of  the  river  of  Sefiro ,  in  the  firft 
book  of  this  volume,  grows  alfo  here,  but 
not  in  any  quantity ;  either  on  fhrubs  in  red 
fhells  or  hulks,  or  on  another  different  fi¬ 
gure  of  plant,  not  unlike  large  grafs-reeds. 

Ginger  is  not  fo  common  on  the  coaft;  it 
grows  only  at  fome  places,  but  in  very  in- 
considerable  quantity. 

The  Pimento ,  or  Spanijh  pepper,  is  very 
plenty  here,  and  of  two  forts,  great  and 
fmall ;  it  grows  on  fhrubs,  fomewhat  like, 
tho’  little  lefs,  than  goofeberry  bufhes  in 
Europe.  Both  forts  are  firft  green,  but  af¬ 
terwards  change  colour,  the  fmall  to  a  beau¬ 
tiful  red  •,  and  the  large  to  a  red  and  black. 
They  are  both  much  hotter  than  common 
pepper,  efpecially  the  Smaller  fort,  which 
is  not  above  the  quarter  part  of  the  fize  of 
the  other :  but  the  plant  or  bufti  on  which 
it  grows  is  fix  times  as  high,  and  wider  ex¬ 
tended,  than  the  other.  This  Pimento  keeps 
well  pickled  in  vinegar,  but  in  lime-juice  is 
as  good  again,  being  more  corroborating 
to  the  ftomach,  and  very  wholefome. 

Here  is  another  fruit  on  fhrubs,  much 
like  Cardamum ,  in  figure  and  tafte  ;  if  it 
be  not  really  the  right  fort. 

Stinking  Tobacco. 

TArragon ,  and  Tobacco  plants,  are  in 
great  plenty,  efpecially  tobacco,  but 
of  a  very  forry  fort  generally :  for  it  ftinks 
fo  abominably,  when  ufed  in  the  pipe,  that 
’tis  almoft  impoffible  even  for  thofe  who 
are  not  very  nice,  to  ftand  long  by  the 
Blacks  when  they  fmoke:  and  yet  they  like 
it  wonderfully.  It  is  moftly  Spent  by  the 
inland  people  •,  for  the  inhabitants  of  the 
coaft  have  frequent  opportunity  to  get 
Brazil  tobacco  from  the  Portuguefes  tra¬ 
ding  there  •,  and  this  tobacco,  tho’  not  very 
pleafant,  and  very  ftrong,  is  far  more  tole¬ 
rable  than  that  of  Guinea. 

The  Blacks  of  both  fexes,  are  fo  very 
fond  of  tobacco,  that  they  will  part  with 
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the  very  laft  penny,  which  fhould  buy  them  B.a  RBOT 
bread,  and  Suffer  hunger  rather  than  be 
without  it.  The  Portuguefes  know  how  to 
make  their  advantage  of  this  people’s  gree- 
dinefs  of  tobacco,  as  do  the  French ,  who 
bring  to  the  coaft  fome  quantity  of  St.  Do - 
mingo  tobacco;  both  forts  being  twilled 
like  cords  about  the  bignefs  of  a  fmall  finger, 
of  which  they  often  make  five  fhillings  per 
pound,  tho’  it  is  fold  commonly  by  the  fa¬ 
thom  meafure,  one  fathom  of  Brazil  weigh¬ 
ing  about  a  pound. 

Another  thing  th t  French  efpecially  bring 
mod  to  the  coaft,  is  Gar  lick :  ’tis  Scarce  to 
be  conceived  how  greedy  the  Blacks  gene¬ 
rally  are  of  it,  fo  that  they  purchafe  it  at 
any  rate,  for  fifh  or  even  gold ;  and  I  can 
aver  I  have  myfelf  made  five  hundred  per 
Cent,  by  it :  but  not  in  any  quantity.  Whe¬ 
ther  it  will  grow  in  this  country  or  not,  I 
am  ignorant,  as  well  as  concerning  onions. 

It  never  came  to  my  thought,  to  inquire  into 
it.  But  I  am  apt  to  think  it  will  not,  any 
more  than  Several  other  fruits  and  green 
herbs  common  in  Europe,  which  never  come 
there  to  perfe&ion. 

Fruit. 

THE  fruit  Kola,  by  the  inhabitants  of  Kola. 

the  coaft,  call’d  Boeji ,  grows  here,  as 
in  North-Guinea :  but  not  fo  plentifully. 

The  Europeans  of  the  coaft  call  it,  cabbage- 
fruit.  I  refer,  for  a  farther  defcription  of  it, 
to  what  I  have  treated  thereof  in  the  prece¬ 
ding  book.  Speaking  of  Sierra  Leona.  The 
Blacks  are  of  opinion  here,  as  well  as  there, 
that  chewing  ot  it  helps  to  relith  water  and 
palm-wine.  They  do  alfo  commonly  eat 
this  Kola  with  fait  and  malaguetta  ;  the 
foie  virtue  of  that  forry  fruit,  is  its  being 
diuretick:  but  otherwife  it’s  very  harfti,  and 
almoft  bitter ;  and  draws  the  chewer’s  mouth 
almoft  clofe.  Some  pretend  this  Kola  agrees 
exadtly  with  the  tafte  and  virtue  of  the  In¬ 
dian  Betele  or  Anca. 

The  Ananas  is  a  fruit  common  to  this  Ananas, 
county,  as  well  as  to  America  and  other 
parts  of  the  world ;  and  generally  much 
commended  for  its  lufcioufnefs  and  flavour, 
and  I  think  mull  be  accounted  the  beft  of 
the  fruits  of  Guinea. 

The  natives  of  the  Canary  IJlands  where 
it  grows  moftly  to  perfedtion,  cdiWt  Ananofa\ 
the  Brazilians ,  Nava ;  thofe  of  St.  Domingo, 

Jagama  ;  and  the  Spaniards ,  about  Rio  de  la 
Plata,  Pinas ,  in  regard  of  the  form  it  has 
of  a  pine-apple.  There  are  two  forts  of 
ananas  at  Brazil.  But  we  know  only  of 
one  fort  here  on  the  coaft,  which  is  nothing 
near  fo  delicious  and  large  as  the  ananas  of 
the  Caribbe  IJlands ,  efpecially  of  Dominica ,  » 

one  of  the  Antilles ,  or  Leeward  iflands  of 
America . 

'  '  This 
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Bvrbot.  This  fruit  is  commonly  at  maturity  in 
March  and  April-,  and,  as  it  happens  to  other 
fruits,  fome  are  large  and- otheis  fmall . 
here  they  are  about  a  ipan  long,  and  about 
the  fame  thicknefs,  which  is  much  imaller 
than  I  have  feen  many  in  thcLeewardilAnds, 
where  I  dare  afRrm  they  are  twice  as  big  as 
thole  of  Guinea. 

The  plant  there  grows  not  above  a  loot 
and  a  half  in  height,  and  the  ftalk  hall  a 
foot.  It  lomewhat  refembles  the  large  hem- 
per-vivum,  with  this  difference,  that  the  ana¬ 
nas  fhoot  their  leaves  upwards,  being  nei¬ 
ther  lo  broad,  fo  thick,  nor  lo  green  as  the 
Semper-vivum ,  which  is  always  ol  a  very 
beautiful  green;  befides  that  the  leaves  aie 
garnifh’d  on  each  lide  with  lharp  piickles, 
and  are  of  a  deep  yellow  colour,  fomewhat 
inclining!:  to  green,  and  fomewhat  like  A- 
loe  leaves. 

Betwixt  the  Ananas  leaves,  before  the 
fruit  appears,  grows  a  blofiom,  about  as 
big  as  a  man’s  fill,  which  is  very  green,  but 
adorn’d  with  an  extraordinary  beautiful  red 
crown,  and  furrounded  with  fmall  leaves, 
that  render  it  very  agreeable  to  the  fight. 
This  blolfom  by  degrees  grows  into  an  Ana¬ 
nas  -,  which  at  firft  is  green,  accompanied 
with  yellow  leaves,  but  in  ripening  changes 
to  a  perfeCl  yellow :  when  the  Ananas  is  to 
be  eaten,  the  laid  leaves  that  furround  it, 
are  to  be  cut  off  with  the  fhell  or  rind. 
The  crown,  or  at  leaft  a  part  of  it,  remains 
firmly  fix’d  to  the  fruit,  tho’  changed  to  a 
yellowifh  colour.  Before  and  round  about  the 
Ananas  fmall  fprigs  fhoot  out,  which  are  plan¬ 
ted  to  continue  the  fpecies  of  this  vegetable. 

The  people  in  the  hot  countries  of  the 
Eaft  and  Weft  Indies ,  account  the  Ananas 
to  be  a  great  refrefhment  and  delicacy,  v/hen 
eaten  with  cinnamon,  fugar  and  wine  ;  the 
fruit  being  cut  into  fiices,  the  moft  agreeable 
and  healthful  way  to  life  it,  tho’  reckoned 
hot  of  its  own  nature ;  befides,  if  frequently 
eaten  alone,  it  naufeates.  Some  pretend  it  is 
rather  of  a  cold  quality,  than  inflaming;  but 
experience  proves  the  contrary,  the  hot  juice 
of  it  forcing  blood  from  the  throat  and  gums. 

It  has  been  alfo  a  moft  general  opinion 
for  a  long  time  paft,  that  the  juice  of  this 
fruit  is  fo  corrofive,  as  to  difiolve  a  knife  that 
remains  ftuck  in  it  but  half  an  hour,  much 
like  Aqua- fort  is-,  whereas  we  find  that  tho’ 
the  knife  fhould  remain  many  months  to¬ 
gether,  it  would  not  be  diflolv’d,  but  only 
be  blunted,  as  it  happens  in  the  cutting  of 
fome  forts  of  apples  in  Europe ,  or  of  le¬ 
mons  or  oranges,  but  more  particularly  of 
green  Bananas  or  Plantans.  So  that  this 
acidity  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Ananas.  The 
French  in  the  Weft-indies  eat  the  Ananas 
with  fugar  and  water,  and  the  Ind-ians  by 
Plate  1 6.  themfelves.  I  have  given  a  true  draught 
of  this  fruit,  taken  by  myfelf. 
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As  for  pomgranates  and  vines,-  I  have  P°^Sra* 
feen  but  very  few  along  the  Gold  Coaft. 

There  are  a  few  pomgranate  trees  in  the 
gardens  of  Mina ,  Banijb-inount ,  Manfrou , 
and  Mouree ,  but  they  have  been  tranfpiant- 
ed  thither  from  Europe -,  the  fruit  whereof 
is  commonly  fmall  and  more  lufeious  than 
ours  in  France ,  befides  that,  before  they 
corne  to  maturity  they  frequently  rot  or 
fall  off;  fo  that  they  feldom  ripen  to  any 
perfection. 

The  vine  is  alfo  brought  hither  from  Vine3> 
Europe ,  and  thrives  very  well.  I  was  told 
of  that  which  I  faw  in  the  Banes  garden  at 
Manfrou ,  that  rt  bore  grapes  almoft  at  all 
times  of  the  year,  but  the  bunches  never  ri¬ 
pen’d  all  at  once,  there  being  at  the  fame 
time  green,  ripe  and  rotten.  I  have  eaten 
grapes  in  that  manner  two  or  three  times, 
which  were  pretty  fweet. 

The  Butch  of  Mouree ,  boaft  much  of 
their  vine  there,  which  exa&ly  produces 
grapes  twice  a  year,  commonly  m  January 
and  Auguft ,  and  call  it  the  Mourefe  vine, 
becaufe  there  is  no  other  on  the  coaft,  like 
it,  as  they  fay;  and  according  to  them, 
would  doubtlefs  yield  a  vaft  quantity,  if 
feafonably  and  rightly  pruned  by  a  fkilful 
hand  :  but  as  it  is  managed  by  ignorant 
Blacks,  not  half  the  grapes  come  to  per¬ 
fection,  but  wither  or  rot  before  they  are 
half  ripe.  The  Portuguefes  planted  this 
vine  firft,  having  brought  it  from  Brazil , 
the  fruit  whereof  is  very  agreeable  to  the 
Europeans  living  at  the  coaft.  It  is  obferv- 
able  that  vines  will  not  grow  any  where  but 
at  this  place  of  Mouree-,  for  at  Mina,  Man¬ 
frou  and  other  places,  they  do  not  thrive 
near  fo  well  as  there. 

Here  is  no  other  fort  of  apple,  but  of -Apples* 
one  imperfeCl  kind,  commonly  call’d  the 
Cormentyn  apple,  becaufe  it  abounds  moft 
in  that  country.  It  is  as  big  as  a  walnut, 
with  its  green  hufk  on,  its  rind  is  yellow, 
fomewhat  inclining  to  red:  in  the  core  are 
four  large  flat  black  kernels,  which  are  fur- 
rounded  by  the  pulp  or  the  fruit  it  felf, 
which  is  red  and  white,  and  of  a  lort  of 
fharp,  fweet  tafte,  but  moft  inclining  to 
acid.  ’Tis  accounted  here  a  very  agreeable 
•refrefhing  fruit,  very  comfortable  for  the 
fick,  particularly  thofe  affliCted  with  the 
bloody-flux,  being  very  aftringent;  and 
boiled  with  wine  and  fugar,  is  not  only  more 
ufeful,  but  more  agreeable  than  tamarinds. 

There  are  in  the  country  feveral  other 
fruit-trees,  not  only  unknown  to  Europeans , 
but  eaten  by  very  few.  Amongft  them  is  a 
fort  of  fruit,  like  our  blue  and  white  plums, 
in  fliape  as  well  as  colour,  but  not  very 
well  tailed,  as  being  fweet,  mealy  and  dry* 

The  papay-trees  abound  exceedingly  all  Papay- 
along  the  Gold  Coaft,  and  are  of  two  lorts,  trees, 
male  and  female,  as  diftinguifh’d  there ; 

be- 
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becaufe  the  male  bears  no  fruir,  but  is  con¬ 
tinually  full  of  blofToms, .  which  are  long 
white  flowers.  The  female  bears  the  fame 
blofloms,  but  not  lo  long  nor  fo  numerous: 
fome  have  obferved,  that  the  females  yield 
much  more  fruit  when  they  grow  near  the 
males;  let  every  one  think  thereof  as  he 
pleales,  as  well  as  what  is  reported  much 
like  this,  of  the  male  and  female  palm- 
trees, 

"I  he  trunk  of  the  papay-tree*  is  from  ten 
to  thirty  foot  high,  and  very  thick;  eom- 
poled  of  a  fpungy  wood,  or  rather  root; 
which  it  mod  refembles.  It  is  hollow,  and. 
may  very  eaftly  be  cut  through  the  middle 
with  a  hatchet.  I  he  fruit  at  firft  grows  at 
the  top  ol  the  trunk  without  any  branches; 
but  as  the  tree  grows  older*  it  fhoots  out 
blanches  towards  the  top,  refembling 
young  flocks,  on  which  the  fruit  alfo  grows. 
At  the  very  top  of  the  trunk,  and  of  the 
branches,  fhoot  other  fmall  lprigs  almoft 
like  reeds;  a  little  crooked  and  hollow: 
and  at  the  extremity  ol  thefe  fprigs,  grow 
very  fine  broad  leaves,  frequently  cleft,  not 
much  unlike  vine-leaves,  excepting  the  fize 
only. 

The  papay-fruit  is  about  half  as  big  as 
the  coco-nut,  of  an  oval  fhape*  green  with¬ 
out,  and  white  within;  but  in  time  it  turns 
very  red  within,  and  is  full  of  numerous 
white  kernels,  which  are  the  feed  from 
whence  it  is  propagated.  The  papays  tafte 
rather  worfe  than  pompions.  You  may 

Plate  16.  fee  the  figure  of  this  tree  in  Plate  16.  as 
they  are  found  in  the  Leeward  iflands; 
next  to  or  under  which  letter,  is  another 
fort  ol  papay-tree  ol  that  country,  much 
different  from  the  former,  as  to  the  branches 
and  leaves,  and  the  place  where  commonly 
it  bears  fruit. 

Fig-tree.  The  P’zang»  or  fig-trees,  are  common  at 
the  coafl,  and  generally  known  by  the  name 
ol  Banana  and  fig-trees;  the  French  follow 
that  denomination  after  the  Spaniards.  The 
Englijh  call  them  Plantans and  Banana  trees; 
the  Dutch ,  Ba-ccoven  and  Banana ,  to  diftin- 
guifli  the  two  lpecies  thereof. 

The  pizang-tree  has  been  fo  well  known 
in  both  the  Eajl  and  Weft  Indies ,  for  a  long 
time,  and  fo  much  has  already  been  writ¬ 
ten  concerning  the  fame,  that  I  judge  it 
needlels  now  to  enter  upon  the  particular 
defer ipt ion  of  each  lpecies;  referring  it  to 
fome  more  proper  place  hereafter.  It  lhall 
fuffice  for  the  prefent  to  fay,  that  their  fruits, 
Specially  the  Plantan  or  Indian  fig,  are 
very  good,  that  they  bear  in  a  year,  tho* 
but  once  in  all,  for  then  the  flock  is  cut 
down,  and  from  the  root  there  Ihoot  out 
five  or  fix  frcfli  flocks. 

Ihe  flock,  if  it  may  be  fo  call’d,  grows 
to  one  and  a  half  or  twice  a  man’s  height, 
about  four  foot  about.  The  leaves  of  the 
Vol.  V. 


tree  are  about  eight  or  nine  foot  long,  and  Ba 
about  three  foot  broad,  and  end  in  a  round 
point.  The  fruit  grows  at  the  bottom  of 
the  leaf  on  a  great  ftaik,  in  a  cod  of  about 
eight  inches  long,  and  the  bignefs  of  a 
black-pudding,  fhe  cod  is  of  a  fine  yellow 
colour,  often  fpeckled  with  red,  which  be¬ 
ing  taken  off,  the  infide  of  it  is  white;  but 
the  Plantan  itfelf  is  yellow  like  butter,  and 
as  fo  ft  as  a  ripe  pear.  Sometimes  fifty  or 
fixty  grow  upon  one  ftaik,  and  five  or  fix 
Italics  upon  a  tree:  they  are  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  good  fruit,  very  ufeful  to  mankind  in 
moft  parts  of  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies , 
where  there  is  great  plenty  of  them,  as  I 
have  already  laid.  In  ftriftnels  this  plant 
cannot  be  well  call’d  a  tree:  the  colour  of 
its  leaves,  its  ftatelinefs  and  beauty  is  cer¬ 
tainly  to  be  admired;  when  moved  by  a 
gentle  breeze,  it  is  pleafint  and  agreeable. 

The  Banana- tree  is  much  the  fame,  only  R 
the  fruit  is  not  fo  long  as  the  Plantan ;  which,  tr^3 
as  I  laid  before,  is  about  eight  inches  long, 
and  the  Banana  not  above  fix.  It  grows  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  Plantan ,  fifty  or 
fixty  in  a  duller,  upon  one  ftaik.  The 
fruit  is  fomewhat  pally  or  doughy,  yet 
pretty  fweet,  delicate  and  lufeious. 

Both  forts  of  fruit,  if  gather’d  when  yet 
fomewhat  green,  will  keep  pretty  well, 
hanging  up  the  duller  to  the  cieling  of  a 
houie,  or  in  a  Ihip;  where  they  ripen  by 
degrees,  the  figs  being  cut  into  llices,  the 
figure  of  a  crofs  appears  on  each  flice,  fo 
exaftly  imprinted  by  nature  in  the  heart  of 
the  fruit,  that  the  Portuguefes ,  who  are  very 
fcrupulous,  if  not  fuperllitious  in  many 
things,  never  cut  thefe  figs,  but  break  or 
bite  them,  thinking  they  cannot  cut  them 
with  a  knife  or  other  tool,  without  lufing 
the  veneration  they  bear  to  the  crofs. 

This  fruit  in  many  parts  of  the  Eaft  and 
W ft  Indies  is  eaten  inftead  of  bread,  roafted 
or  boil’d,  juft  at  the  time  it  is  come  to  its 
full  bignefs,  fomewhat  before  it  is  quite 
ripe,  or  turn’d  yellow,  as  I  have  my  felf 
eaten  it  thus  prepared  at  the  Prince* s 
Iftand  in  the  bight  of  Guinea.  It  eats  well 
alio  with  a  fauce  made  with  pimento  or 
malaguetta,  fait  and  lemon-juice,  and  taftes 
better  than  dry  bread  in  France.  It  is  like- 
wile  very  agreeable  ftew’d  with  wine,  cinna¬ 
mon  and  fugar,  and  alfo  made  into  tarts, 
baked  in  an  oven,  or  raw,  or  boil’d  into 
puddings,  as  I  lhall  more  fully  obferve  here¬ 
after. 

Thofe  who  are  of  opinion,  that  the  leaves 
of  this  tree,  were  the  leaves  with  which  our 
firft  parents  covered  their  nakednefs,  are  not 
fo  much  out  of  the  way,  partly  becaufe 
thefe  leaves  are  long  and  broad  enough  for 
that  fervice;  for  two  leaves  few’d  together 
will  make  a  frock  for  any  man  almoft  to 
his  ankles;  and  partly,  by  reaibn  they  are 
F  f  f  called 
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Barbot.  called  fig-leaves,  and  thefe  trees  bear  the 
name  of  Indian  figs.  1  hough,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  muft  be  own’d,  that  they  are  very 
unfit  for  clothing  or  covering,  becaufe  a 
touch  of  the  finger  makes  a  hole  in  them ; 
befides  that,  it  is  faid  Gen.  iii.  6.  It  was  beau - 
tiful  to  the  eyes ,  and  pie  af ant  to  the  fight.  If 
hereby  is  meant  the  fruit,  it  does  not  fait 
with  the  plantan-fig,  whofe  iorm  is  long, 
and  refembles  a  large  pudding,  of  a  yel¬ 
low  green,  and  has  nothing  in  it  lo  ex¬ 
traordinary  beautiful.  Howloever  that  may 
be,  this  fruit  is  a  very  good  refrefhment  in 
the  hot  climates,  being  of  its  nature  fome- 
what cooling,  laxative,  and  very  nounfhing. 
Having  obferv’d,  in  all  the  relations  of  the 
Eafi  and  Wifi  Indies ,  where  the  authors  have 
drawn  the  figure  of  this  plant,  that  it  was 
not  exa<5lly  done,  I  thought  proper  to  pre- 
fent  the  reader  with  a  true  draught  in  Plate 
Plate  1 7.  1 7.  Letter  N. 

Two  forts  Here  are  tWO  1*°rtS  COCO'nUt  treeS’  tlie 
of co°co-°r  5  one  called,  for  diftinction,  t fie  right  coco¬ 
trees.  tree,  which  {hoots  up  to  the  height  of  thirty 
or  forty,  or  fometimes  fifty  foot,  generally 
flender  and  fireight,  bears  its  fruit  the 
fourth  or  fifth  year,  and  lives  fifty  years  and 
longer. 

The  branches  or  leaves  are  like-  thofe  of 
the  palm,  excepting  that  the  coco-branches 
are  not  fo  long  or  fit  for  the  ules  the  other 
are  put  to.  The  leaves  are  feme  three,  fome 
four  fathoms  long,  and  it  produces  that 
we  call  the  coco-nut;  which,  with  the 
outer  rind  on,  is  bigger  than  a  man’s  head. 
The  outer  rind  being  taken  off,  there  ap¬ 
pears  a  fhell,  fome  of  which  will  hold  near 
a  quart.  Within  the  fhell  is  the  nut;  and 
within  the  hut,  is  about  a  pint  and  a  half, 
more  or  lels,  as  the  nut  is  larger  or  fmaller, 
of  pure,  clear,  fweet,  and  refrefhing  .  water, 
which  is-  very  cool  and  pleafant.  The  ker¬ 
nel  of  the  nut  is  alfo  very  good ;  when  pret¬ 
ty  old,  it  is  fcraped  or  fliced,  and  the  fcra- 
pings  being  fet  to  foak  in  about  a  quart  of 
frefh  water,  for  three  or  four  hours,  the  wa¬ 
ter  being  {train’d,  has  the  colour  and  tafte 
of  milk;  and,  if  it  Hands  a  while,  will  have 
a  thick  fcum  on  it  not  unlike  cream.  This 
milk  being  boil’d  with  any  poultry,  rice,  or 
other  meat,  makes  a  very  good  broth,  and 
is  reckoned  very  nourifhing,  and  often  gi¬ 
ven  to  fick  perfons.  Every  fhip  ought  to 
provide  a  quantity  of  thefe  nuts,  when  they 
can  get  them,  to  help  their  fick  men  in  the 
pafiage.  The  leaves  of  the  trees  ferve  to 
thatch  houfes;  the  outer  rind  of  the  nut, 
to  make  a  fort  of  cloth,  and  ropes,  rigging, 
cables,  £ £c.  The  fhell  of  the  nut  makes 
pretty  drinking  cups;  it  alfo  burns  well,  and 
makes  a  very  fierce  and  hot  fire.  The  ker¬ 
nel  ferves  inftead  of  meat,  and  the  water 
therein  contain’d  inftead  of  drink;  and  if 


the  nut  be  very  old,  the  kernel  will  ofitfelf  Barbot. 
turn  to  oil,  which  is  often  -made  ufe  of  to 
fry  with,  but  mod  commonly  to  burn  lit 
lamps.  So  that  from  this  tree  it  may  be  faid, 
they  have  meat,  drink,  clothing,  houfes; 
firing  and  rigging  for  their  fliip's.  But  there, 
through  the  ignorance  of  the  Blacks ,  no  o- 
ther  advantage  is  made  of  them,  than  what 
the  nut  affords,  both  the  kernel  and  the 
milk  within  it  being  very  pleafant,  as  has 
been  faid,  when  at.  its  full  maturity.  Whilft 
the  nut  grows,  it  is  full  of  liquor  within ; 
but  as  it  ripens,  by  degrees  the  flefh  or  ker¬ 
nel  begins  to  form  itfelf  on  the  infide  of  the 
fhell;  and,  by  little  and  little,  that  white 
fubftance  grows  thick  and  hard.  I  prefent 
you  with  my  own  drawing  of  this  tree,  in 
Plate  17  Letter  CL  Plate  17: 

Thewild  coco  or  palm-trees  growing  here,  Wild  co- 
bear  a  fruit  which  but  very  few  of  the  Etiro-QO  tree* 
peans  eat,  tho’  the  Blacks  do.  This  tree  is 
very  much  thicker  than  the  right  coco-tree, 
efpecially  in  the  middle,  where  it  is  of  a  vaft: 
bignefs;  and  what  adds  to  the  oddnefs  of 
its  figure  is,  ■'  that  the  top  and  bottom  are 
one  half  fmaller.  At  the  top  grows  a  fruit, 
which  feems  to  be  the  pith  of  the  tree,  and 
is  call’d  palm-cabbage,  bscaule  it  has  a  fort 
of  cabbagy  tafte,  or  rather  that  of  bot¬ 
toms  of  artichokes;  it  eats  very  well,  either 
boil’d,  and  afterwards  put  into  butter  fauce 
and  nutmeg;  or  raw,  with  pepper  and  fait, 
as  green  artichokes  are  eaten.  See  the  figure 
in  Plate  17.  Letter  O.  The  branches  plate  17} 
are  commonly  about  nine  or  ten  foot  long, 
and  about  a  foot  and  half  from  the  trunk  of 
the  tree,  they  fboot  forth  leaves  four  foot 
long,  and  an  inch  and  half  broad:  thefe 
leaves  grow  fo  regularly,  that  the  whole 
branch  feems  but  one  intire  leaf.  The  cab¬ 
bage,  when  it  is  cut  out  from  amongft  the 
branches,  is  commonly  fix  inches  about,  and 
a  foot  long,  fome  more  fome  lefs,  and  is 
as  white  as  milk.  At  the  bottom  of  the  cab¬ 
bage  grow  great  bunches  of  berries,  of  about 
five  pounds  weight,  in  the  fihape  of  a  bunch 
of  grapes;  their  colour  is  red  like  a  cherry, 
and  the  berries  are  about  the  bignefs  of  a 
black  cherry,  with  a  large  ftone  in  the  mid¬ 
dle;  and  they  tafte  much  like  Englijh  haws. . 

They  never  climb  up  to  get  the  fruit  or  cab¬ 
bage,  becaufe  the  tree  is  fo  high,  and  there 
is  not  any  thing  to  hold  by;  and  therefore 
’tis  a  hard  matter  for  a  man  to  get  up,  tho* 
the  trunk  of  the  tree  is  made  up  outwardly 
with  feveral  knots  or  joints,  about  four  in¬ 
ches  from  each  other,  like  bamboe  cane, 
void  of  any  leaves  except  at  the  top. 

Befides  the  coco-nut-trees  and  the  wild  Four  other 
coco-trees  above  deferibed,  this  country  is  fort3  of 
furnifh’d  with  four  other  fpecies  or  kinds  ofj^1™' 
palm-trees,  tho’  not  fo  plentifully  about  the 
fhore,  as  farther  up  inland. 
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Coctfts  of  South-Guinea. 

Palm  - wine  trees. 


Firftfort.  'T'HE  fird  fpecies  is  the  genuine  palm- 
JL  wine  tree,  which  affords  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  both  wine  and  oil. 

Second  The  fecond  is  the  palm-wine  tree,  only  to 
krt*  be  found  in  thk  Fantin  country,  for  it  grows 
no  where  elfe  ;  the  wine  of  which  is  there 
call’d  quaker-wine,  for  reafons  given  here¬ 
tofore. 

Third  The  third  fort  is  the  pardon-wine  tree, 
fort.  which  grows  no  where  but  in  the  lands  ot 
Axim ,  Ancober  and  Abocroe\  andfome,  but 
not  many,  in  the  country  oi  Aria. 

Fourth  The  fourth  fort  is  the  criffia-wine  tree, 
frrt.  which  is  only  peculiar  to  the  countries  of 
Anta^  Jabs  or  Jabi,  and  Adorn. 

A  fmgle  palm- wine  tree,  when  once  at 
maturity,  which  is  at  ten,  twelve  or  fifteen 
years,  affording  but  ten,  fifteen  or  twenty 
gallons  of  Wine  to  be  drawn  out  of  it,  pro- 
portionably  to  the  goodnefs  of  the  ground 
in  which  the  tree  is  planted,  and  being  af¬ 
terwards  cut  down,  and  fit  for  nothing 
but  fewel,  it  is  natural  to  infer  that  there 
muff  be  a  prodigious  number  of  them  in 
the  country,  confidering  what  vaft  quan¬ 
tities  of  that  wine  come  daily  to  the  coad- 
markets  and  ellewhere,  or  elfe  the  wine 
would  be  foon  at  an  end,  being  commonly 
fold  at  two  fhillings  the  half  anchor  of  five 
gallons,  or  thereabouts-,  and  at  fome  times 
and  places  it  is  one  half  cheaper  than  at 
other. 

Palm-  The  right  palm-wine,  being  drank  frefh 
wine  adul-  when  it  comes  from  the  tree,  is  delicious, 
tcrated'  and  more  agreeable  than  the  fined  me- 
thegl in ;  but  withal  fo  drong,  that  it  foon 
gets  into  the  head  and  intoxicates.  But  that 
which  the  country  people  bring  daily  to  the 
coad,  or  to  markets,  is  nothing  near  fo 
agreeable  and  drong,  becaufe  of  the  large 
mixture  of  water  they  put  into  it,  tho’  it 
dill  retains  an  inebriating  quality ;  which  is 
the  thing  that  renders  it  mod  acceptable  to 
the  Blacks ,  who,  from  their  infancy,  are  tifed 
to  drong  hot  liquors-,  for  otherwile  this  a- 
dulterated  wine  would  not  be  fo  taking  as  it 
is  generally,  not  only  among  the  meaner 
fort,  but  even  among  thofe  of  a  higher  fphere. 
Quaker-  The  quaker-wine  of  Fantin  exceeds  the 
wjne.  former  fomewhat  in  pleafantnefs  of  flavour, 
and  very  much  in  drength;  half  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  this,  as  of  the  other,  working  the 
fame  effect.  The  trees  whence  ’tis  extruded 
are  commonly  not  much  above  hall  as  big 
as  the  genuine  palm-wine  tree. ' 

Pardon-  The  pardon-wine  of  Axmf  and  other  ad- 
wine.  jacent  places,  is  not  fo  drong,  but  has  as 
pleafant  a  tade. 

Criffia-  The  criffia-wine  has  no  manner  of  drength, 
wine.  and  a  very  different  flavour  from  all  the  o- 
ther  above-mentioned.  This  wine,  when 
drank  frelh,  taffes  like  milk,  but  can  hardly 
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keep  fweet  above  ten  hours  after  ’tis  drawn-,  Barbot. 
for  after  that,  it  becomes  quite  lour  and 
good  for  nothing. 

The  Blacks  lay,  that  the  frequent  excefies 
thereof  inflames  and  fwells  the  mafeuline 
member  prodigioufly:  and  thence  it  mud 
proceed,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Anta ,  Jabs 
and  Adorn ,  are  much  more  troubled  with 
that  dif'eafe  than  any  of  the  other  people 
about  the  diore. 

The  pardon  and  criffia  wines  are  drawn 
from  the  trees  whilft  they  are  growing,  from 
four  or  live,  or  more  dalks,  every  tree  gene¬ 
rally  fhoots  out.  But  the  right  palm  and 
quaker  wines  are  didill’d  when  the  trees  are 
old  enough  to  be  cut,  which  is  done  after 
this  manner: 

They  ftrip  the  tree  of  all  its  branches,  and  Wine,how 
when  it  has  flood  a  few  days,  they  bore  a  gathered, 
little  hole  in  the  thicked  part  of  the  trunk, 
into  which  they  drive  a  {mail  bulrufh  or 
reed-,  thro’  which  the  liquor  drops  into  a 
pot  let  Under,  and  tied  to  the  trunk  to  re¬ 
ceive  it.  Thus  the  wine  didils,  butfo  very 
flowly,  that  it  fcarce  fills  a  pottle  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  Jn  this  manner,  it  yields  wine 
for  twenty  or  thirty,  or  fometimes  more 
days,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ground 
the  tree  is  planted  in;  and  when  it  is  almod 
exhauded  oi  its  juice,  they  kindle  a  fire  at 
the  bottom  or  foot  of  it,  in  order  to  draw 
with  a  greater  force,  what  little  liquor  may 
be  dill  left  in  it.  In  fome  places,  when  the 
pardon  and  criffia  wine  trees  are  drawn 
whild  yet  growing,  and  are  almod  exhaud¬ 
ed,  they  cut  them  down,  and  kindle  a  fire 
at  one  end  of  the  trunk  laid  on  the  ground, 
and  hold  a  pot  at  the  other  end  to  receive 
the  liquid  fubdance  the  force  or  power  of 
the  fire  forces  out. 

This  way  of  extracting  palm-wine,  Ihews 
what  a  multitude  of  palm-trees  there  mud 
be  in  thefe  parts;  whereas  in  the  Indies 
they  don’t  draw  off  all  the  wine  at  once, 
but  leave  a  remainder  for  the  nourifhmenc 
and  maintenance  of  the  trees. 

The  trunk  of  the  palm-tree  is  commonly 
five  feet  about,  and  as  high  as  a  man.  The 
quaker-wine  tree  is  not  above  half  fo  big. 

Thele  two  forts  of  palm-trees  fhoot  their 
branches  upwards,  fome  of  which  exceed 
twenty  feet  in  length,  and  are  call’d  bam- 
boes,  much  ufed  for  covering  of  houfes, 
and  for  hedges.  On  each  fide  of  thefe  bam- 
boes  grow  fmall  long  flips,  which  are  their 
leaves. 

The  pardon  and  Criffia  trees  grow  much 
like  the  coco-nut  trees,  blit  have  a  much 
ffenderer  ftalk,  and  abundantly  fhorter;  efpe- 
cially  the  criffia- trees,  which  are  not  half  lo 
high  as  the  pardon-trees.  All  the  forts  of 
the  wine  aforefaid,  provoke  urine,  and  are 
reckoned  very  good  againd  the  gravel  or 
done  in  the  bladder;  and  thence  it  mud  be 
' '  that 
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Bardot,  that  few  of  none  of  the  Blacks  are  troubled 
with  thofe  diftempers ;  and  tho’  it  will  foon 
make  a  man  drunk,  yet  the  fumes  of  them 
do  not  laft  very  long,  and  caufe  no  head- 
ach.  It  is  a  great  bleffing  to  the  inhabitants 
of  thefe  countries,  to  be  fo  abundantly  fup- 
plied  with  very  little  trouble  and  charges, 
with  fo  comfortable  and  pleafant  a  drink, 
which,  with  the  help  of  bread,  fifh  and  fait, 
fubfifts  moft  of  the  people  on  the  coaft,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  nuts  and  oil  the  palm-trees 
furnifh  them  with  befides. 

Palm- oil. 

HE  nuts  of  genuine  palm-trees,  when 
old,  are  cover’d  with  a  black  and  orange 
colour’d  fhell,  and  contain  the  palm-oil; 
which  is  extracted  by  expreffion,  as  that  of 
olives. 

Thefe  nuts  grow  feveral  of  them  toge¬ 
ther  in  a  duller,  at  the  upper  end  or  top  of 
the  trees,  commonly  as  large  as  pigeons  eggs 
dole  let  together,  which  at  a  diftance  look 
like  a  large  bunch  of  grapes. 

This  oil  is  naturally  red,  but  if  kept 
fome  years,  turns  almoft  white,  and  may 
be  prel'erv’d  fweet  twenty  years  or  more, 
if  rightly  potted  and  look’d  to.  It  is  a  little 
naufeous  at  firft,  to  fuchas  are  unacquainted 
with  it;  but  to  thofe  who  are,  is  no  defpi- 
cable  fauce,  efpecially  when  new:  it  is  alfo 
very  flrengthning  and  wholefome,  info- 
much  that  fome  prefer  it  there  in  feveral 
diflies  before  olive-oil. 

The  pulp  of  thefe  nuts,  after  prefiing 
out  the  oil,  is  a  delicate  meat  for  the  Blacks ; 
and  when  kept  till  old,  is  extraordinarygood 
to  fatten  hogs,  and  render  their  flefh  very 
Stone  of  firm.  The  (lone  of  the  nur,  is  almoft  as 
the  nut.  big  as  a  common  walnut,  and  hard  as  iron, 
having  three  very  fmall  holes  or  openings  at 
one  end:  this  {tone  contains  three  fmall  ker¬ 
nels  as  big  as  fmall  almonds,  and  have  no 
favour. 

Ufe  of  This  palm-oil  is  of  great  ufe  to  the 
palm  oil.  inhabitants,  in  feveral  refpedts;  for  befides 
its  lerving  to  feafon  their  meat,  fifh,  £s?c. 
and  to  burn  in  their  lamps  to  light  them  at 
night,  it  is  an  excellent  ointment  againft 
rheumatick  pains,  winds  and  colds  in  the 
limbs,  or  other  like  difeafes,  being  applied 
very  warm.  The  Blacks  in  general  anoint 
their  bodies  almoft  every  day,  all  over  with 
it;  which  fofcens  and  renders  their  ikin 
fmooth  and  almoft  fhining,  and  thereby 
more  capable  of  bearing  the  intemperances 
of  rain  and  weather. 

I  have  been  very  prolix  in  the  defcription 
of  all  thefe  different  forts  of  palm,  coco¬ 
nut,  and  of  the  pizang-trees,  plantans  and 
bananas.  But  I  thought  it  a  fervice  to  fuch 
as  fhall  frequent  that  part  of  Guinea,  the 
produdtions  of  the  aforefaid  plants  being 
pf  fo  great  ufe  and  benefit  to  the  travellers, 
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which  has  been  the  principal  motive  of  my 
undertaking  fo  laborious  and  tedious  a  work 
as  this  is. 

Here  are  very  few  or  no  orange-trees,  ex-  °ranEe* 
cept  in  the  country  of  Axirn,  which  is  richly  trees‘ 
flored  with  the  fweet  as  well  as  four.  The 
fweet  are  pretty  good,  and  of  an  agreeable 
tafle;  there  are  fome  of  thefe  orarge-trees 
in  each  of  the  gardens  of  the  Dutch ,  Eng* 
liflj  and  Danes  chief  forts,  and  on  the  hill 
near  Boutry  fort,  but  especially  at  Mina. 

There  the  general’s  large  garden  is  extraordi¬ 
nary  full  of  them,  fome  little  ffiort  of  China. 

The  lemon,  or  rather  lime-trees,  grow  Lemoi^ 
all  over  the  coaft,  but  efpecially  at  Mouree,tTees' 
where  in  favourable  feafons  they  make 
above  two  hundred-cafks  of  lime-juice,  be¬ 
fides  great  quantities  of  the  fmalleft  lemons 
pickled.  The  lemon-juice  fells  there  com¬ 
monly  at  about  twenty  or  twenty-five  fhil- 
lings  Englifh  the  cafk.  The  lemons  or  limes 
are  generally  no  larger  than  a  fmall  egg, 
very  crabbed  and  four.  The  juice  is  uled 
by  the  Blacks  for  fauces,  as  alfo  to  wafh 
their  teeth,  to  preferve  them  from  fcorbu- 
tick  humours:  and  fuch  fhips  as  carry  flaves 
to  America  provide  a  quantity  of  that  juice 
for  their  Haves  and  failors  againft  the  fcurvy. 

I  think  there  is  fome  madeatyfx/w,  Man * 
frcu  and  Boutry ,  but  not  in  any  quantity. 

I  had  almoft  forgot  to  mention  water-  Water¬ 
melons,  an  agreeable  and  rich  fruit,  becaufe  melons, 
there  is  no  plenty  of  them  there,  through 
the  lazinefs  of  the  Blacks',  for  there  might 
be  abundance  along  this  coaft,  the  climate 
being  proper  for  them,  as  appears  by  what 
the  gardens  of  the  Europeans,  and  efpecially 
the  Dutch,  afford  of  this  fruit. 

They  grow  in  the  lame  manner  as  cucum¬ 
bers,  but  bear  a  different  leaf;  and  are 
about  twice  as  big  as  melons  in  France , 
being  in  their  prime  in  July  and  Auguft ; 
and  in  feafonable  years  they  have  them 
twice  a  year. 

The  fruit  is  lefs  injurious,  and  much 
healthier  for  a  feverifh  perfon  than  the 
Anana. 

This  water-melon  being  yet  unripe,  and 
not  at  its  full  bignefs,  is  green  without  and 
white  within;  but  when  come  to  maturity, 
the  green  rind  becomes  fpeckled  with  white, 
and  the  whitenefs  that  was  within,  is  then 
fomewhat  intermix’d  with  red:  the  more 
red  it  has,  the  riper  and  the  more  delicious 
it  is,  being  watry,  refrefhing  and  cooling. 

The  prsecoce-mclon  is  eaten  like  a  falad, 
after  the  manner  of  cucumbers,  which  it 
fomewhat  refembles,  having  fuch  kernels ; 
which  when  the  fruit  is  full  ripe,  turn  black, 
and  are  then  fit  to  plant.  The  flefh  of  this 
fruit  is  a  watry  congealed  fubftance,  which 
melts  in  the  mouth  as  foon  as  chew’d,  and 
therefore  a  man  may  eat  a  whole  melon, 
without  much  difficulty. 
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Wild  trees. 

AS  ro  the  wild  trees,  the  bed  part  of 
the  whole  coad  is  well  furni fil’d  with 
them  of  all  fizes,  but  efpecially  towards  the 
inland  countries,  where  the  ftately  woods 
and  fweet  charming  groves  ferve  to  render 
the  malignity  of  the  place  more  fupportable; 
for  ’tis  a  perfebt  delight  to  travel  the  inland 
countries  up  land,  though  the  roads  are  ge¬ 
nerally  very  incommodious  and  bad,  as  has 
been  already  obferv’d.  The  countries  of 
and  about  Mina  and  Acra ,  are  more  bare 
ot  trees  than  other  places  of  the  Geld  Coast. 
Cotton-  ■  Mod  of  the  forts  and  fpecies  of  wild  trees 
trees.  are  of  another  kind  than  what  Europe  com¬ 
monly  produces,  and  therefore  it  is  not  ehfy 
to  give  a  true  idea  of  them.  Amongd  the' 
feveral  fpecies  thereof,  only  one  is  properly 
named;  and  that  is  the  capot-tree,  or  the 
cotton-tree,  becau  e  on  them  grows  a  fort 
of  cotton-wool,  there  call’d  capot,  which 
is  very  ufeful  in  that  fcorching  climate,  for 
filling  of  beds,  feathers  being  much  too 
hot. 

Some  of  thefe  trees  are  fo  high,  that  their 
branches  and  tops  are  fcarce  to  be  reach’d  by 
a  common  mufket-fliot.  The  wood  of  this 
Capot-trec,  is  light  and  porous,  and  fcarce 
proper  for  any  other  ufe,  but  to  make  ca- 
noos.  And  the  great  ones  made  atAxiin  and 
Cormentin,  where  the  Blacks  are  dextrous 
artids  at  Inch  work,  being  generally  better 
than  thirty  feet  long,  and  proportionably 
broad,  made  of  a  dreight  piece  of  wood,  e- 
qually  thick  all  over ;  and  confidering  few 
trees  grow  diredlly  fo,  it  is  eafy  to  conceive 
that  the  canoos  do  not  amount  to  above  half 
the  bulk  of  the  tree,  and  thence  to  infer 
how  prodigious  high  and  large  fuch  trees 
mud  needs  be. 

The  inhabitants  do  not  dick  to  affirm, 
there  are  fome  of  thefe  trees  in  the  country 
large  enough  to  fhelter  or  cover  twenty 
thoufand  men  under  them. 

There  is  one  tree  at  Axim  which  ten  men 
could  fcarce  fathom,  for  the  prodigious 
fprouts,  which  clofely  furround  it. 

Thefe  trees  are  full  of  thorny  prickles. 
Some  grow  up  in  fuch  a  wonderful  manner, 
that  it  furpaffes  what  the  mod  fkilful  artid 
could  do ;  others  grow  fo  thick,  and  their 
fhady  boughs  are  fo  wide  extended,  that 
they  form  intire  alleys  ;  which  afford  an 
amazing  fatisfabtion  to  any  who  arc  inclin’d 
to  take  the  pleafure  of  walking  along  them. 

The  capot-trees  commonly  grow  to  the 
greated  height  and  widenefs,  when  planted 
on  moid  grounds,  and  near  the  fides  of  ri¬ 
vers  and  watry  places. 

It  is  very  likely  there  are  good  large  trees, 
fit  to  make  malls,  if  not  for  the  greated 
flips,  at  lead  for  barks,  yatchts  and  Hoops. 
J3ut  as  yet  I  have  not  heard  that  any  Euro- 
Ntf  195.  Vol.  V. 
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peans  have  made  any  ufe  of  them  :  for  had  Barb  ot. 
fuch  trees  fit  for  larger  or  final kir  mads-  'w 
been  found  up  the  country,  it  would  be  a' 
very  difficult  talk  to  bring  them  down  to 
the  fhore*  the1  Ways  being  every  where  To 
very  narrow  and  crooked. 

i  here  are  alio  feveral  forts  of  trees,  very  Curious 
fit  for  curious  works'  in  wood,  and  partibu- W00^' 
lariy  the  country  of  Anta  and  that  o \  Acron 
have  abundance  of  fine  yellow  wood,  where¬ 
of  very  neat  tables,  chairs,  and  fuch  other 
necelfaries  may  be  made. 

I  ffiall  conclude  this  dilcourfe  of  trees 
with  cbferving,  that  the  Blacks ,  in  all  parts 
of  this  country,  have  fee  afide  and  confe- 
crated  fome  peculiar  trees,  as  they  do  moun¬ 
tains,  rocks,  the  fea,  and  other  inanimate 
beings,  under  which  they  perform  their  re¬ 
ligious  worfhip  ;  thefe  being  generally  fuch 
as  nature  has  given  the  greated  perfection 
to,  as  I  fhall  farther  relate  in  the  courfe  of 
this  defeription. 

Salt  made. 

HERE  the  land  is  fo  high  that  p>r  boil- 
the  fea  or  file  rivers  cannot  overflow  ln&’ 
it,  the  natives  boil  fait  water  fo  long  in  cop¬ 
pers,  or  earthen  pots  or  pans,  made  on  pur- 
pofe,  till  it  comes  to  the  confidence  of  fait; 
but  this  is  neither  the  fhortelt  nor  the  molt 
profitable  way. 

At  chofe  places  where  the  fea  or  fait  ri- B  the 
vers  frequently  overflow,  they  dig  pits  to  fUn. 
receive  that  water ;  as  at  Corfo ,  Anamabou. 
and  Acra  :  afterwards  the  fun  uries  up  the 
liquid  part,  and  the  fait  remains  at  the  bot¬ 
tom,  which  is  much  help’d  by  the  nitrous 
quality  of  the  ground  ;  lo  that  there  is  no 
manner  of  trouble,  any  farther  than  looking 
to  it  now  and  then,  and  gathering  it  when 
made. 

Such  Blacks  as  are  unwilling  or  unable  to 
have  copper  boilers,  ufe  the  earthen  pots 
above-mention’^,  letting  ten  or  twelve  of 
them  clofe  to  one  another,  in  two  rows,  all 
cemented  together  with  clay,  as  if  done  by 
a  bricklayer,  keeping  a  fire  under  them, 
continually  fed  with  wood.  This  is  a  tedi¬ 
ous  and  toilfome  way  of  making  fair,  and 
the  quantity  it  produces  is  lefs  confiderable. 

The  fait  made  or  boil’d  along  the  coad  White, 
is  generally  very  white,  except  at  Acra  ; 
but  that  made  in  the  Fantin  country  is  like 
the  very  fnow. 

The  fait  produced  in  the  pits  is  generally  Boiled 
more  ffiarp  and  tart  than  that  which  is  made  the  beft. 
by  boiling,  which  on  the  other  hand  is 
commonly  more  pleafant  and  better  taded, 
and  confequently  more  valuable. 

The  proper  leafon  of  the  year  to  make 
fait,  efpecially  in  the  pits,  is  from  the  latter 
end  of  November  till  the  beginning  of 
March  ;  the  fun  being  then  in  the  Zenith , 
and  confequently  his  force  greater  than  at 
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Barcot.  any  other  time  of  the  year.  The  fame  is 
✓7^  alfo  the  feafon  to  carry  it  into  all  the  inland 
countries,  for  then  the  Blacks  come  down 
from  thofe  parts  in  great  numbers,  to  buy 
it  of  the  falt-boilers,  and  carry  it  away  in 
round  reed  bafkets  made  like  fugar-loaves, 
and  cover’d  with  the  leaves  of  the  fame  reeds 
the  bafkets  are  made  of,  to  keep  the  fait 
from  any  wet,  and  from  the  fcorching  heats ; 
which,  were  it  not  for  the  clofe  packing  of 
thofe  bafkets,  would  foon  turn  the  fait  very 
black.  The  laid  bafkets  are  carry’d  on  the 
backs  of  llaves,  though  never  fo  far,  or  in 
fo  great  number. 

It  is  fcarce  credible  how  the  fait  will  har¬ 
den  by  lying  any  time  in  thofe  bafkets, 
where  it  conlolidates  into  one  intire  lump, 
fo  hard  and  firm,  that  it  requires  a  great 
force  to  break  it.  The  Blacks  call  fait  Inkin. 
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The  fait  of  the  coaft  in  general,  does 
not  keep  its  favour  very  long,  as  has  been 
found  by  experience  in  the  meat  filted  with 
it,  which  grows  fharp  and  bitter. 

The  Blacks  all  along  the  coaft  are  in- 
rich’d  by  boiling  or  making  of  fait,  and 
might  (till  make  a  much  greater  advantage, 
if  they  were  not  fo  often  at  war  among 
themfelves  ;  becaufe  all  the  inland  people, 
from  very  remote  parts,  muft  fetch  it  from 
the  coaft,  and  the  carriage  fo  far  up  the  in¬ 
land,  being  very  chargeable,  the  pooreft 
fort  of  the  natives  are  forced  to  make  ufe 
of  a  faltifh  fort  of  herb,  inftead  of  fair, 
which  is  there  fo  exceflive  dear,  that  in  fome 
places  far  up  from  Acra,  they  fay,  a  fiave, 
and  fometimes  two,  are  given  for  a  handful 
of  fait. 
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Of  wild  and  tame  creatures ;  of  elephants ,  buffaloes ,  tygers,  jackals,  crocodiles , 
wild  boars ,  civet  cats ,  wild  cats ,  deer,  antelopes ,  apes ,  monkeys  and  baboons  j 
the  fiuggard ,  j hakes  and  J'erpents ,  lizards ,  came  Icons,  porcupines ,  field-rats  ; 
cows ,  Jheep,  J'wine ,  goats ,  horfes ,  afi’es ,  dogs ,  cats ,  rats ,  mice  and  weafels. 


Of  elephants. 

Few  at  /npHIS  part  of  South  Guinea,  though  not 

Coaft0^  -*■  altogether  deftitute  of  elephants,  ef- 
pecially  up  the  inland  country,  which  is 
moft  fhady  and  wooded  ;  yet  is  nothing 
near  fo  abundantly  flock’d  with  thofe  vaft 
creatures,  as  are  all  the  lands  to  the  weft- 
ward  of  the  Gold  Coaft,  from  IJJeny  to  Cape 
Palmas,  and  fo  onward  that  fame  way, 
which  is  inferr’d  from  the  great  multitude 
of  teeth  which  has  been  there  traded  for, 
every  year  fuccelfively,  from  almoft  time 
out  of  mind  ;  and  particularly  on  the  Qua- 
qua  coaft,  whither  thofe  immenfe  numbers 
of  the  faid  teeth  are,  in  all  probability, 
brought  down  from  the  adjacent  inland 
countries  of  Augwina,  Jummora,  and  others 
unknown.  From  one  end  to  the  other  of 
the  Gold  Coaft  there  is  no  manner  of  trade 
for  teeth,  that  I  ever  could  hear  of;  or  if 
there  be  any  at  fome  particular  time,  it 
muft  be  towards  the  weft  end  of  it,  and 
they  muft  be  brought  down  thither  from 
the  above-mention’d  inland  countries,  and 
from  thofe  of  Igzvira,  Abocroe,  Ancober 
and  Axim,  in  which  there  is  a  much  greater 
number  of  elephants  than  in  all  the  other 
countries  from  cape  Ires  Pontas  to  the  far- 
theft  end  of  the  coaft  eaftward.  The  rea- 
fon  given  for  this  difference  is,  that  the  faid 
countries,  efpecially  thofe  between  Anta 
and  Acra,  have  been  long  well  peopled  ; 
and  it  is  rare  that  any  elephant  is  feen  about 
the  fliore,  though  it  may  now  and  then  hap¬ 
pen,  fome  one  happening  to  ftray  from  the 


inland  countries.  This  is  very  fortunate  for 
the  inhabitants  of  the  coaft,  the  elephants 
being  fo  mifehievous  to  the  fruits  and  plants 
as  they  are,  for  they  beat  down  ftone  or  Caft 
brick  walls,  without  much  exerting  their  waus> 
ftrength,  and  feeming  only  to  touch  them  trees,’ &c. 
lightly.  Much  lefs  do  they  find  any  diffi¬ 
culty  in  tearing  the  coco-nut  trees,  which 
they  do  with  as  much  eafe  as  a  lufty  man 
can  overthrow  a  child  of  three  years  of  age; 
and  being  lovers  of  figs,  bananas,  and  other 
forts  of  fruit,  they  would  deftroy  all  the  trees 
which  bear  them,  devouring  not  only  the 
fruit,  but  the  branches,  and  of  fome  the 
very  ftem.  The  fame  they  would  do  with 
the  corn,'  could  they  come  at  it.  For  this 
reafon,  if  any  elephants  happen  to  appear 
near  the  fliore,  the  country  people  all  gather 
to  affault  them  with  their  fire-arms,  either 
to  kill,  to  drive  them  up  the  country  into 
the  woods,  which  are  their  natural  refuge 
and  fhelter.  Thefe  incounters  with  ele¬ 
phants  feldom  happen  without  the  death  of 
one  or  more  Blacks,  either  trampled  under 
feet,  or  torn  in  pieces  by  them,  as  has  been 
often  feen,  when  any  of  them  have  come  in 
fight  of  the  forts  or  towns. 

The  Guinea  elephants  are  not  generally  Smaller 
near  fo  large  and  monftrous  as  travellers  than 
fpeak  of  in  the  Eafl-Indies  ;  for  in  Guinea  India> 
they  feldom  exceed  thirteen  feet  in  height, 
whereas  in  India  they  are  reported  to  be 
twenty,  or  upwards.  Nor  are  there  white 
elephants  known  here,  as  is  faid  to  be  there. 

But  we  muft  not  omit  to  take  notice,  that 
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Tome  relations  inform  us,  there  are  white 
elephants  farther  up  in  Africa ,  along  the 
river  Niger ,  in  ^Ethiopia  and  the  country  of 
Zanguebar. 

.  Such  as  the  elephants  are  in  Guinea ,  they 
are  certainly  ftrong  and  fwift  creatures.  I 
have  already  laid  fome  thing  of  their  ftrength, 
and  as  for  fwiftnefs,  tho’  of  fo  great  bulk, 
no  horfe  can  out-run  them.  The  Blacks  at 
Mina  call  an  elephant  OJjon. 

This  creature  is  fo  well  known  aim  oft 
throughout  Europe ,  that  it  will  be  abfolutely 
needlefs  to  proceed  to  a  defeription  of  its 
form  and  figure ;  much  lefs  to  repeat  abun¬ 
dance  of  things  reported  of  its  natural  do¬ 
cility,  wonderful  inftindt,  if  we  may  not 
call  it  underftanding,  and  many  other  fin- 
gular  qualities,  which  naturalifts  alfign  ir, 
as  well  as  Indian  travellers.  That  it  is  ca¬ 
pable  of  performing  many  furprifing  mo¬ 
tions  and  aftions,  has  been  lufficiently  made 
known  in  Europe ,  by  fuch  of  them  as  have 
been  expofed  to  publick  view  in  feveral  cities, 
as  Paris ,  London ,  Amsterdam ,  &c. 

As  to  their  ftrength  and  fury,  when  en¬ 
raged,  after  being  made  drunk  with  wine, 
and  mulberry  juice,  read  1  Maccab.  vi.  34. 
and  3  Maccab.  v.  1,  and  30.  There  it  ap¬ 
pears  the  elephants  in  that  condition  did 
mighty  execution  in  a  battle,  particularly 
if  the  mulberry  juice  and  wine  were  mix’d 
with  a  quantity  of  frankincenfe. 

I  fuppofe  the  faid  elephants  mentioned  in 
the  Maccabees ,  were  fent  from  Nubia ,  or 
Abiffwia  into  AEgypt ,  fince  king  Ptolemy  Phi- 
lopator  could  get  five  hundred  of  them  to¬ 
gether,  to  ferve  him  in  his  battels,  as  ap¬ 
pears  by  the  texts-,  for  he  could  not  fo 
conveniently  have  got  fuch  a  number  out  of 
Afta. 

Nor  will  I  undertake  to  argue  about  the 
length  of  their  life,  which  is  fo  varioufly 
reprefented.  As  to  this  particular,  I  fhall 
only  infer,  by  way  of  confequence,  that 
they  live  very  long,  confidering  we  fee 
many  of  their  teeth  which  weigh  a  hundred 
and  twenty  pounds  each,  that  is,  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty  pounds  the  two  teeth,  each 
elephant  having  two  of  an  equal  weight  and 
bignefs-,  and  it  muft  be  fuppos’d,  that  fuch 
prodigious  heavy  teeth  cannot  grow  to  that 
bulk  and  lolidity  under  many  years. 

This  exceffive  weight,  in  my  opinion, 
teeth.  refutes  another  opinion  fufficiently  receiv’d 
among  fome  people,  that  this  beaft  fheds 
thofe  teeth  for  if  they  did,  how  could  we 
find  fuch  monftrous  teeth,  without  the  ani¬ 
mal  liv’d  very  many  years  after  fuch  fhed- 
ding?  But  where  is  the  perfon  that  has 
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lived  long  enough  to  make  fuch  obferva- 
tions  as  to  its  age,  copulation,  pregnancy. 


•'ey") 

bringing  forth,  &c.  That  knowledge  muft 
be  had  in  the  woods  where  thofe  creatures 
conftantly  live  5  and  it  is  moft  likely  that 


no  perfon  ever  refided  long  enough  in  thofe  Bar  cor. 
defarts  to  fatisfy  his  own,  or  other  men’s 
curiofity  as  to  thofe  particulars. 

I  have  heard  of  another  queftion  flatted 
by  Camerarius,  who  follows  the  opinion  of 
Bodin ;  and  is,  whether  it  be  proper  to  call 
theie  excrefcencies  teeth,  or  horns,  and  de¬ 
fences,  it  being  well  known,  fays  Bodin , 
that  the  animal  makes  no  other  ufe  of  them 
but  to  defend  hi mfelf,  and  to  tear  and  rend 
whatfoever  oppofes  it;  befides,  that  it  is 
againft  the  courfe  of  nature  for  teeth  to 
grow  out  from  the  fkull,  as  thefe  do,  but 
out  of  the  jaws.  1  leave  this  to  be  decided 
by  naturalifts. 

There  are  feveral  forts  of  elephants,  as  Several 
the  Lybian  the  Indian ,  the  marfh,  the  moun-  ^orts- 
tain,  and  the  wood  elephant.  The  marfh 
has  blue  and  fpungy  teeth,  hard  to  be 
drawn  out,  and  difficult  to  be  wrought 
and  bored,  being  full  of  little  knots. 

The  mountain  are  fierce  and  ill  condition’d, 
their  teeth  fmaller,  but  whiter  and  better 
fhaped.  The  field  elephant  is  the  beft, 
good-natured,  docible,  and  has  the  largeft: 
white  teeth,  eafier  to  be  cut  than  any  other, 
and  may  by  bending  be  fhaped  into  any 
form,  according  to  Juvenal. 

The  female  excels  the  male  in  ftrength,  Females, 
but  is  more  timorous.  It  has  two  teats, 
not  on  the  breaft,  but  backwards,  and  more 
concealed.  In  bringing  forth,  their  pains 
are  very  great, '  and  they  are  faid  to  fquat 
down  on  their  hinder  legs.  Some  fay,  they 
bring  but  one  young  one  at  a  time,  others 
fay  four;  which  fee  and  go  as  foon  as  come 
into  the  world,  and  fuck  with  the  mouth, 
not  with  the  trunk. 

The  male’s  pizzle  is  fmall,  in  proportion  Males.’ 
to  the  bulk  of  the  creature,  and  like  a  ftal- 
1  ion’s ;  his  tefticles  appear  not,  but  abfeond 
about  the  reins,  which  renders  them  the 
fitter  for  generation.  Their  feet  are  round 
like  horl’es  hoofs,  not  hard,  but  much 
larger;  the  fkin  is  rough  and  hard,  but 
more  on  the  back  than  the  belly.  They 
have  four  teeth  to  chew  with,  befides  the 
tufks  which  ftick  out  at  their  jaws,  which 
are  crocked,  but  thofe  of  the  females 
ftreight. 

Whether  the  Blacks  value  the  elephants 
flefh  as  good  food,  or  whether  they  do  it 
to  rid  their  land  of  fuch  mifehievous  crea¬ 
tures,  or  for  the  advantage  of  their  teeth, 
they  often  make  ft  their  bufinefs  to  hunt 
them,  efpecially  in  the  inland  countries, 
beyond  Ant  a,  and  even  at  Anta,  where 
abundance  of  elephants  are  killed,  being 
fo  numerous  up  the  country,  that  they 
often  come  down  to  the  coaft  and  near  the 
forts,  where  they  do  much  harm. 

The  common  way  of  killing  them  is,  by  Hunting 
fhooting  with  bullets,  which  are  fo  far  from  of  ele-  ° 
immediately,  that  fome-Phants. 
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Bar  got.  times  two  hundred  (hall  be  fpent  upon  one 
of  chofe  creatures,  without  making,  it  fall, 
the  leaden  bullets  being  quite  flatted  when 
they  hit  their  bones,  without  breaking  or 
piercing  them-,  and  fome  parts  of  their  fkin 
are  fo  hard,  that  they  are  not  to  be  pene¬ 
trated  by  them,  tho’  fometimes  they  are 
hurt  and  will  bleed  very  much.  There¬ 
fore  thofe  who  are  more  expert  make 
ufe  of  iron  (lugs,  the  leaden  bullets  be¬ 
ing  too  loft  to  break  their  bones,  or  pe¬ 
netrate  fome  pans  of  their  flcin.  However 
it  fometimes  happens,  that  one  leaden  lhot 
will  kill  an  elephant,  when  it  hits  between 
the  eye  and  the  ear,  tho’  even  there  the 
:  bullet  is  flatted.  Some  pretend  that  is  the 

only  place  where  an  elephant  is  vulnerable; 
but  we  read  in  the  fiifl'  book  of  Maccabees , 
chap.  vi.  ver.  43,  an  46,  that  Eleazm\ 
furnamed  Abaran ,  killed  a  mighty  elephant, 
which  carry’d  thirty  arm’d  men,  by  thruft- 
ing  a  fword  or  fpear  into  his  belly,  which 
fhows  that  there  the  fkin  is  eaftly  pierced: 
but  that  zealous  Jew  being  obliged  to  get 
under  that  monftrous  bead,  to  wound  it, 
which  loft  him  his  life,  being  crufhed  to 
death  by  it,  perhaps  it  may  not  be  fo  pe¬ 
netrable  every  where,  but  only  in  lome  par¬ 
ticular  part; 

Their  flelh  When  the  elephant  is  thus  killed,,  or 
mortally  wounded,  they  immediately  cut 
oft  the  trunk,  that  being  the  molt  oflfenfive 
member;  which  is  fo  hard  and  tough,  that 
they  can  fcarce  feparate  it  from  the  head  at 
thirty  ftrokes.  If  the  bealt  be  yet  alive, 
that  makes  it  roar  dreadfully,  and  as  loon  as 
the  trunk  is  off,  it  dies.  Then  every  man 
cuts  oft  as  much  as  he  can  of  the  flefh  to 
carry  home  and  eat.  The  tale  is  much  va¬ 
lued  to  make  fans,  which  fome  ufe  in  fcorch- 
ing  calm  weather. 

When  the  elephant  efcapes  from  the 
hunters,  he  generally  makes  to  the  next 
water,  river,  or  brook,  to  wafh  and  cool 
himfeli ;  efpecially  if  he  bleeds,  and  then 
haftes  away  to  the  woods.  He  is  not  loon 
provoked  when  fet  upon;  but  once  enraged, 
wall  tear  and  deltroy  whatfoever  ftands  in 
his  way,  and  if  a  man  happens  to  be  with¬ 
in  reach,  will  lay  hold  of  him  with  his  trunk, 
and  trample  on  him,  and  perhaps  tear  his 
body  m  pieces;  then  (land  ft  ill  unconcerned, 
and  fometimes  take  up  a  mulket  and  beat  it 
into  fhivers. 

t  hey  I  he  Blacks  affirm,  that  the  elephants 

iwim  well,  never  fet  upon  any  man  they  meet  acciden¬ 
tally  in  the  woods;  but  if  provoked  by 
hunting,  will  puriue  them  even  into  the 
water:  for  notwithftanding  their  vaft  bulk, 
they  iwim  very  well,  as  has  been  ieen  in 
Gamboa  river,  where  they  have  purfued  men 
in  canoos,  and  would  have  deftroyed  them, 
were  it  not  that  they  had  the  good  fortune 


to  kill  them  at  one  fhoft  hitting  between 
the  eye  and  the  ear,  as  has  been  obferved. 
However  that  is,  I  would  not  aclvile  any 
man,  who  values  his  life,  to  come  1b  near 
an  elephant;  for  tho’ fome  have  pafsM  by 
unmolefted,  yet  others  have  found  much 
difficulty  to  efcape  them,  and  many  have 
perifhed. 

1  have  been  told  another  way  of  hunting  Taken  in 
elephants  up  the  inland,  where  the  ufe  or  phs. 
fire-arms  is  not  lo  common.  There  the 
Blacks  dig  large  pits  in  the  ground,  which 
they  fill  with  wa.er,  and  lay  acrols  it  flight 
wood,  or  bamboes,  fo  dole  as  to  bear  a- 
bundance  of  leaves,  or  other  greens  to  cover 
the  mouth,  only  leaving  fo  much  open,  as 
that  the  elephant  may  lee  the  water,  to 
which  he  loon  makes  to  drink  or  cool  him¬ 
feli,  and  fo  drops  into  the  pit.  Then  the 
Blacks  who  lie  hid  to  oblerve  it  in  the 
thickets,  fall  upon  the  bead  thus  fecured 
and  kill  it,  without  any  danger  to  them- 
feives,  with  their  javelins  and  arrows. 

It  has  been  obferved  by  fome.  authors, 
that  when  the  elephant  finds  himfelf  near 
death,  lie  commonly  makes  into  the  woods, 
and  thickets,  which  is  fuppofed,  becaufe 
their  fkeietons  are  often  found  in  fuch 
places;  but  ic  being  certain  that  their  con- 
ftant  abode  is  in  the  woods,  as  is  ufual  with 
all  wild  beafts,  there  is  nothing  remarkable 
in  the  obfervation ;  for  where  they  always 
live,  there  it  is  to  be  fuppofed  they  com¬ 
monly  die.  That  they  delight  in  fhady 
and  watery  places,  is  exprefs’d  by  Job  in 
his  noble  delcription  of  the  elephant,  chap, 
xl.  ver.  10  to  19,  and  ver.  21,  22.  He 
lieth  under  the  Jkady  trees ,  in  the  covert  of 
the  reed  and  fens.  'The  Jisady  trees  cover  him 
with  their  Jhadow ;  the  willows  of  the  brook 
compafs  him  about. 

The  inftance  I  have  brought  above  of 
Eleazar  the  Maccabee ,  killing  a  monftrous 
elephant,  by  thrufting  his  fword  or  fpear  into 
his  belly,  fhews  that  to  be  the  proper  place 
to  wound  this  vaft  creature,  call’d  by  Job , 
chap  xl.  ver.  16.  the  chief  of  the  ways 
of  God;  the  fkin  being  there  thinner  and 
tenderer  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
body,  and  more  eaftly  enter’d  by  any 
weapon. 

The  Blacks  here  are  not  like  the  Eafi-  Elephants 
Indians ,  efpecially  thofe  of  Siam,  who  tame  tamed, 
elephants  in  lefts  than  a  month,  and  make 
ufe  of  hem  to  travel,  or  in  their  wars;  and 
yet  in  Guinea  they  are  much  fmaller,  as  I 
have  already  mentioned;  but  they  are  fa- 
tisfied  to  eat  their  flelh  and  trade  with  their 
teeth. 

I  have  not  heard  of  any  rhinocerots  in  No  Rhi- 
thele  parts  of  Africa ,  and  luppofe  there  are  nocerots 
none;  which  is  fomewhat  ftrange,  they  be- 111  tjiunea’ 
ing  the  elephants  greateft  enemies. 

Buf- 
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Buffaloes. 

la  re  on  '-ip  HEY  are  not  common  in  this  coun- 

''oai?°ld  tr^’  w^ere  one  *s  ^carce  leen  in  two 

or  three  years,  tho’  in  other  parts  they  are 
numerous,  elpecially  to  the  eaitward,  along 
the  bight  of  Guinea.  They  are  of  a  reddiili 
hair,  much  about  the  fize  of  an  ox,  with 
ftreight  horns,  lying  backwards,  and  run  very 
lwift.  Their  flefh  is  good,  when  they  are 
fed  on  fat  meadow  ground.  Thefe  crea¬ 
tures,  if  fhot,  and  not  mortally  wounded, 
will  run  at  men  and  kill  them  ;  to  avoid 
which  dangers,  the  Blacks  get  upon  trees 
and  fhoot  from  thence,  continuing  there, 
if  they  do  not  kill,  till  the  beafl  is  gone, 
and  thus  they  deftroy  many  of  them. 

Tygers 

ARE  wonderful  numerous,  and  by  the 
Blacks  called  Bohen.  They  are  a  great 
plague  to  the  country.  Axitn ,  Acra  and 
Anta  are  full  of  them,  but  more  efpecially 
Ant  a.  There  are  four  or  five  forts  of  them, 
each  differing  in  fize  and  fpots.  Some  are 
of  opinion,  that  they  are  tygers,  panthers, 
leopards,  ounces,  £sf V.  all  comprehended 
under  the  general  name  of  tygers.  I  can 
give  no  juft  account  of  the  feveral  forts. 
They  are  very  mifchievous  to  the  Blacks , 
as  well  as  to  cattle  •,  but  they  will  not 
aflault  men,  as  long  as  they  can  find  beafts 
to  feed  on,  which  failing,  whatfoever  hu¬ 
man  creature  falls  in  their  way,  is  in  great 
danger. 

The  common  fort  of  tygers  along  the 
coaft  are  as  big  as  an  ordinary  calf,  furnifh’d 
with  large  feet  and  talons,  their  fkin  all  over 
diverfify’d  with  curious  black  fpots,  the  reft 
of  the  hair  being  of  a  pale  yellow.  They 
are  fo  frequently  carry5 d  about  from  one 
town  to  another  in  Europe  to  fliow,  that  it 
will  be  needlefs  to  be  more  particular  in 
their  defcription,  moft  perfons  having  ob- 
ferved  that  they  very  much  refemble  a  cat, 
and  are  bearded  in  the  fame  manner, 
pery  ra-  Thefe  ravenous  creatures  very  often  come 
lenousandat  night,  not  only  near,  but  into  the  Eu- 
r°!d-  ropean  forts,  and  much  more  to  the  houfes 
of  the  Blacks ,  where  they  do  much  harm, 
and  will  leap  over  a  wall  feveral  foot  high. 
They  carry  away  into  the  woods  cows, 
fwine,  fheep,  goats,  dogs,  or  any  other 
beafts,  and  for  want  of  them  feize  on  hu¬ 
man  creatures,  as  I  have  faid,  which  often 
occafions  diftnal  accidents.  For  this  rea- 
fon  the  Blacks  have  made  it  a  law  in  thofe 
parts,  which  are  moft  pefter’d  with  tygers, 
and  particularly  at  Axim ,  that  whofoever 
takes  or  kills  one,  fhall  have  the  privilege 
of  feizing  all  the  palm-wine  which  is  brougt 
to  the  market  in  eight  days,  without  pay¬ 
ing  any  thing  for  it ;  and  they  commonly 
feaft  during  thofe  eight  days,  fhooting, 
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dancing,  and  indulging  all  manner  of  fports  Barbot. 
and  paltimes. 

They  have  feveral  ways  to  catch  or  kill 
the  tygers.  Some  lhoot  them  with  fire¬ 
arms,  which  thofe  fierce  creatures  are  not 
afraid  of ;  but  if  the  man  miffes  his  mark, 
lie  is  in  extreme  danger  of  his  life,  for  the 
tyger  will  fcarce  tail  to  feife  him  about  the 
fhoulders  with  his  fore-feet,  and  with  his 
teeth  tear  him  in  pieces,  beginning  generally 
at  his  fide,  unlefs  fpeedily  relieved  by  fome 
wonderful  accident.  Several  of  the  Blacks 
going  out  together  to  deftroy  the  tygers  af¬ 
ter  this  manner,  it  often  happens  that  fome 
one  of  the  company  is  kill’d  by  their  ran¬ 
dom  ftiots. 

Others  up  the  inland  countries  make  ule  Traps  for 
of  traps  to  catch  them,  not  unlike  thofe  we  tygers. 
ufe  for  mice,  only  proportionable  to  the 
bignefs  of  the  creature,  as  here  reprefented 
in  the  cut,  laying  a  confiderable  weight  on  Plate  17; 
the  trap,  to  keep  it  fteady  on  the  ground,  fig-  E. 
and  baiting  it  with  fome  large  piece  of  flefh, 
or  a  fmall  fwine  or  goat,  in  the  night.  Thus 
they  take  fome,  if  men  be  at  hand  to  kill 
them  there,  before  they  have  time  to  tear 
the  cage  or  trap  in  pieces  with  their  teeth. 

When  the  muzzle  of  a  piece  is  prefented  a- 
gainft  them,  they  furioufiy  take  it  in  their 
mouth,  by  which  means,  it  is  eafier  to  kill 
them,  firing  the  gun  into  their  bodies. 

The  inland  Blacks  eat  the  flefh  of  tygers,  Tam'd. 
and  make  feveral  ornaments  of  their  fkins. 

In  fome  parts  they  keep  the  young  ones, 
and  breed  them  up  fo  tame,  that  they  play 
with  them  like  cats  ;  but  there  is  no  trufting 
to  them  when  grown  up,  for  nature  at  laft 
prevails,  and  they  become  mifchievous. 


Jackals , 


BY  fome  reckon’d  wild  dogs,  are  as  fierce  Shape,  fize 
and  ravenous  as  the  tygers,  but  not  fo  andcolour. 
common  on  the  Gold  Coaft  •,  yet  there  are  too 
many  of  them,  efpecially  in  the  lands  of  A- 
cra  and  Aquamboe.  They  are  generally  as 
big  as  flheep,  with  longer  legs,  which,  in 
proportion  to  their  bodies,  are  very  thick, 
having  terrible  talons,  and  are  very  ftrong  ; 
their  hair  fliort,  and  fpotted  •,  their  head 
flat  and  broad  ;  the  teeth  Iharp. 

Thefe  creatures  are  fo  bold,  that  they  How 
will  feife  on  any  thing  that  comes  in  their  kill’d, 
way,  whether  men  or  beafts ;  and  come, 
as  well  as  the  tygers,  under  the  walls 
of  the  forts,  to  feife  iheep,  hogs,  cows,  £s?f. 

Several  of  them  are  kill’d  as  follows  :  they 
lay  feveral  mulkets,  well  loaded,  with  the 
locks  cover’d  by  fmall  boxes,  and  a  cord 
faftned  to  the  triggers,  and  a  piece  of  mut¬ 
ton  fo  faftned  to  it,  that  as  foon  as  the  beaft 
feizes  it,  the  piece  goes  off,  and  very  often 
flioots  them. 

There  are  many  ftrange  inftances  of  the 
boldnefs  of  this  creature.  One  of  them 
H  h  h  coming 
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Par«ot  coming  into  a  Black's  houfej  laid  hold  or  a 
girl,  call  her  on  his  back,  and  holding  fall 
by  one  leg,  was  carrying  her  oil,  but  her 
cries  waking  the  men,  they  came  feafonably 
in  to  her  relief-,  and  the  bead  dropping  her, 
made  its  efcape,  leaving  her  behind,  hurt 
by  the  claw  that  held  her. 

Crocodiles  or  Alligators. 

Numerous  HP  HE  crocodile  or  alligator  may  well  be 
ai.d  large.  X  reckon’d  among  the  ravenous  creatures, 
and  the  rivers  in  this  country  are  lull  of 
them  but  elpecially  at  Boutroe  and  Lama , 
where  iometimes  fit ty,  or  more,  appear  in 
a  day,  many  of  them  near  twenty  foot  long, 
and  thick  in  proportion.  In  Gamboa  lome 
are  thirty  feet  long,  and  will  fwallow  a 
buck  whole. 

I  was  prefented  by  the  DaniJJo  general  at 
Acra  with  a  young  one  alive,  being  about 
feven  feet  long,  which  he  kept  in  a  large 
fat,  and  had  defign’d  to  bring  it  over  into 
Europe  ;  but  confidering  the  great  quantity 
of  frefh  water  that  would  be  fpent  in  lo  long 
a  paflage,  as  from  thence  to  the  French 
Leeward  illands  of  America ,  and  thence  into 
France ,  I  order’d  it  to  be  kill’d,  and  fome 
of  my  men  and  the  Blacks  eat  it,  as  a  deli- 
Jtsfielh  cate  bit.  It  tailed  much  like  veal,  but  very 
lufeious,  and  had  a  (trong  feent  of  mufk. 
Hard.  The  body  of  this  creature  is  cover’d  with 
fuch  a  hard  fkin  and  fquare  lcales  ol  a 
dark  brown  colour,  that  there  is  no  poffibi- 
lity  ot  killing  it  with  a  mulket-ball ;  where¬ 
fore  the  Blacks  make  caps  of  its  fkin,  which 
cannot  be  cut  with  a  hanger,  being  as  hard 
as  a  land-tortoife  fhell.  The  belly  is  fofter, 
which  they  therefore  take  care  not  toexpofe 
to  danger  ;  fo  that  there  is  fcarce  any  way 
of  killing  them  but  at  the  head,  and  fo  it 
was  we  lerv’d  the  young  one  that  was  given 
jjow  me  at  Acra.  A  flout  Black  fat  aftride  on 
kill’d.  the  head  ol  the  fat  the  crocodile  was  kept 
in,  with  a  large  hammer  in  his  hands,  and 
two  other  Blacks  one  on  each  fide  of  the 
firft,  holding  a  couple  of  iron  bars  athwart 
the  head  ol  the  calk-,  another  Black  knock’d 
out  the  head  of  the  fat,  through  which  the 
alligator  advancing  his  head,  with  flaming 
eyes,  to  get  out,  but  being  llopt  by  the 
'  two  iron  bars  acrols,  the  Black  who  fat  on 
the  head  of  it,  gave  him  two  or  three  fuch 
ftrokes  on  the  forehead  with  the  hammer, 
that  it  died  immediately. 

-  This  is  well  known  to  be  an  amphibious 
animal,  living  for  the  mod  part  in  or  under 
water,  anti  Iometimes  coming  out  to  feed 
on  the  land,  or  on  very  hot  days  balking  on 
-the  banks  of  rivers  ;  and- as  loon  as  it  per¬ 
ceives  any  perfon  coming  near,  it  fteals  a- 
way,  and  plunges  itfelf  into  the  water.  It 
does  not  ieem  to  be  fwift  enough  to  purfue 
and  overtake  a  man,  who  runs  from  it,  tho’ 
he  fhould  not  make  any  windings  in  his 
2  .  : 


courfe,  as  fome  pretend  it  is  requifite  he 
fhould  do,  to  efcape  that  creature  -,  yet  the 
lalefl  way  is  to  keep  lar  enough  out  of  its 
reach,  either  by  land  or  water.  Thefe  are 
very  deformed  animals,  as  may  appear  by 
the  cut  ;  but  it  is  not  known  that  they  ever  pjate  ,7„ 
devour’d  man  or  bead  in  thefe  parts:  there-  fig.  A. 
fore  if  the  accounts  given  by  feveral  authors 
and  travellers  of  the  crocodiles  or  alliga¬ 
tors  in  the  Eafi  and  Weft  Indies ,  and  in 
AEgypt,  are  true,  thole  mud  be  of  a  more 
fierce  and  ravenous  nature  than  the  fame 
fpecies  is  in  Guinea. 

They  have  a  great  drength  in  their  tail,  Their 
with  which  they  will  overl'et  a  fmall  canoo. 

Their  mod  ufual  food  is  fifli,  which  theyan  00 
are  continually  chacing  at  the  bottom  of 
the  rivers.* 

There  is  another  fmaller  fort  of  alligators  A  fmaller 
call’d  Legmen ,  almod  of  the  fame  fliape  as  folt* 
the  great  ones,  but  feldom  above  four  feet 
long.  The  body  is  fpeckled  black,  the 
fkin  very  tender,  and  the  eyes  round.  Thefe 
hurt  no  creature  but  hens  and  chickens, 
which  they  defiroy  wherever  they  can  come 
at  them.  The  Whites ,  as  well  as  the  na¬ 
tives,  all  agree,  that  the  flefh  of  this  crea¬ 
ture  is  much  finer  than  any  fowl. 

A  third  fort  of  alligators  there  is,  which  Land  alii 
always  live  on  land,  by  the  Blacks  call’d  S  tJrs* 
Langadi. 

The  alligators  bury  their  eggs  in  the  find, 
and  as  foon  as  they  are  hatch’d,  the  young 
ones  run  into  the  water  or  the  woods.  Na¬ 
varette ,  in  his  fupplement,  fays,  that  in  In¬ 
dia ,  fkulls,  bones,  and  pebbles  were  found 
in  the  belly  of  an  alligator  -,  and  that  he 
was  told,  they  fwallow’ d  pebbles  to  ballad 
themfelves.  He  adds,  and  F.  Colins  amif- 
lioner  affirms,  that  they  have  four  eyes  and 
no  tongue  ;  that  the  females  devour  as  ma¬ 
ny  of  their  own  young  as  they  can,  either 
as  they  come  into  the  water,  or  running 
down  the  dream,  and  that  two  bags  of  pure 
mufk  had  been  found  in  an  alligator,  where 
the  two  fhort  legs  join  to  the  body. 

Wild  Boars , 

j  Hich  in  Europe  we  reckon  among  the 
ravenous  beads,  are  not  fo  fierce  along 
the  coad,  where  there  are  but  few  of  them, 
but  many  more  in  the  countries  dretching 
out  to  the  bight  or  gulph  of  Guinea  -,  which 
there  afford  great  diverfion  to  fuch  as  are 
add  idled  to  hunt  them,  being  in  herds  of 
three  or  four  hundred  together.  They  are 
very  lwift,  and  make  a  good  chace.  Their 
flefh  is  delicate  tender  food,  the  fat  being 
extraordinary  pleafant.  The  Blacks  at  Mi¬ 
na  call  them  Porpcr\  and  at  other  places 
Cottoccon. 

Civet-Cats , 

Y  the  Blacks  call’d  Can-Can ,  and  by  the 
PortuguefesGatos  deAl^alia,  may  bepro- 

.  perly 
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f  A“vv  rtiiu  cn trails  or 

beaus,  tiian  on  boil’d  millet  or  any  other 

Brain  >  and  being  fo  fed,  afford  much  more 
civet  than  otherwife :  efpecially  the  males, 
becaufe  the  females  cannot  avoid  piffing  in- 
to  the  civet-bag,  which  fpoils  it.  I  carry’d 
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perly  reckon’d  among  the  ravenous  crea-  There  is  {fill  a  fourth  fort,  no  bi^o-er  than  Barbot. 

*r‘{  thc;[e  are  *™ny  of  them  in  thofe  our  full-grown  rats,  of  a  reddhkgrey,  mix’d 
P  v  !  1  ^C,iauy  at  Manfou  and  Anamboe ,  with  fmall  white  fpecks ;  the  tail,  which  has  j-™rth 

r  ,  rf  aey  ,are  mucb  ljke  our  faxes  in  very  long  hair,  is  about  three  finders  broad 
tul  exaftlv  Hk  ^  le&£’d’  and  the  fpeckled  in  the  fame  manner,  and  fo  long’ 

thcr  lomr  r  LVe  °Ur  European  cats’  but  ra'  that  k  reaches  back  to  their  heads,  much 
ong,.r,  m  propoition  to  their  bodies;  after  the  manner  of  our  fquirrels  Thefe 

fed  bttteH;  1  °fflb!,aCk  r?°tS-  -TH  CreMures  -  «y  of  palm-wine,  and 
d  b  on  raw  and  entrails  of  may  perhaps  more  properly  be  call’d  fquir¬ 
rels. 

Deer. 

HER  E  are  at  leaff  twenty  forts  of  Several 
deer  in  this  country,  fome  of  them  as  forts. 

"  vei y  bne  civet-cats-into  France,  which  flieep  and  cats,  mod  of  them  red  with  a 

XTdvci  ‘  ^  “d  aff°rdcd  «-  “•*  I®  on  the  back,  and  fome  red  cu- 

TheR  rrVifn^e  t,  ,  ,  r*ou^y  freak’d  with  white.  There  are  great 

prev  on  anv  r  nt  r  Wren  very  huhBr7’  vviI1  numbe-rs  of  them  all  along  the  coaft  ; but 

wlhch  tliev/c  n  °  l  C°rT  !n  thar  Way’  ParticularlX  at  A**  and  Acra,  where  they 
daloupo  wlyich  w'fr; .  Ibad  one  at  S°  In  Proves  of  an  hundred  together.  They  Delicate 

wnich  was  kept  in  the  next  chamber  are  all  very  fweet  and  good  meat  -  but  two  meac- 

1  whole  ZT  ^  t0ufeed  k  f°rtS  ^3rdculidy  exceed  the  reft  in  delic  ^ 

next  m  Z  lnt°  my  cham^/  the  The  hrft  fort  is  of  a  pale  moufe-colour,  fub- 

ZotTs  ta  W  n  leap  d  at  a  dlvided  inro  two  kinds>  fomewhat  differing 

cmious  talking  parrot  of  the  Amazons  river  in  their  fhape,  the  feet  of  the  one  being  a 

I  had  brought  rrom  Cayenne,  laying  hold  of . 

it  by  the  head,  tho’  it  was  perch’d  above  fix 

foot  high  from  the  floor,  and  tore  the  neck 

quite  oft  before  I  could  relieve  it. 

I  have  often  obferv’d,  that  thefe  cats  will 

always  roll  and  tumble  themfclves  feveral 

times  on  the  llefii  they  are  to  feed  on,  before 

they  eat  it;  and  are  fo  cleanly,  as  always  to 

eafe  natuie  clofe  up  in  the  corner  of  the  cage 

they  are  kept  in;  and  when  hungry,  gnaw 

the  very  wood  of  the  cage  to  get  out  for 

provifion.  They  are  generally  fo  well  known 

in  all  trading  places  in  Europe ,  that  I  fhall 

forbear  adding  any  more  of  them  than  this, 

that  they  muft  be  much  fretted  and  vexed, 

before  the  civet  is  taken  out  of  the  bag,  be- 

caule  the  more  it  is  enraged,  the  more  it 


the  other ;  but 


little  higher  than  thole  of _ _ , 

both  of  them  about  two  foot  in  length. 
The  other  fort  is  not  above  half  fo  big,  of 


Firfl  fort. 


Second 

lort. 


Third 

■ort. 


a  redd iik  colour,  and  extraordinary  beauti— 
lul  beafts,  having  lmall  black  horns  and 
(lender  legs,  indifferent  long  in  proportion 
to  their  bodies,  yet  fome  of  them  no  thicker 
than  an  ordinary  goofe-quill;  however  they 
will  leap  over  a  wall  or  inclolure  twelve 
foot  high. 

ft  here  is  ftill  another  fort  of  deer,  of  a  Another 
fiend er  fliape,  and  about  four  foot  long,  fort* 
their  feet  of  an  unufual  length,  as  are  the 
head  and  ears  ;  being  of  an  orange-colour, 
ftreak’d  with  white. 

AH  thefe  feveral  forts  of  deer  are  fo  very 
cc  j  ,  ,  .  °  7  — Mivivj  iL  fwift,  as  is  lcarce  to  be  lmamn’d.  efbeciallv 

affords,  and  the  better.  The  bed  way  of  thofe  whofe  legs  are  no  bicker  than  aaoofe- 

For  fefrkT  "7  ,maI1  ■■*•*•••*  V™*  *".!  format  reafon^as  wed  as  for  ks 

litre],  is  k™  tinier1"  part’  “tra&riinary  beauV.  the  Black,  call  it  the 

y  ’  king  of  deer,  ft  he  natives  give  the  fame 

r,r  account  of  the  mighty  fubtlety  and  cau- 

n  tld  Cats .  tioufnefs  of  all  thefe  forts  of  deer,  as  is 

rRTFT?F  ,  r  .  r  ^  .  repotted  of  ours  in  Europe ■,  which  is,  that 

as  filr  L  f°  he,m.,m  G*tnea>  they  generally  detach  one  of  their  body  as 

vet-cat  which  deftrlkdl'th  “J  3  cemind>  to  noti“  t0  th«  others  of 

hens khey  cl  cot  a/  a"d  3n>LaPPtoachinf  danger. 

Another  lort  of  them  ,s  much  fmaller  than  ami  arrows,  and  fometimes  on  y  w  h  thd 
he  lad  above  mention’d,  them  fnout  mud,  javelins ,  at  which,  they  are  verV  dextrou 

vet-cars.  b  Tht  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ’ 

Antelopes 

A  RE  fometimes  feen  and  hunted  at  Acra, 
their  fldh  being  very  good,  and  they 
incredible  fwift,  generally  keeping  within 


-  - -  nil  VU11  L  /  L/  C,  » 

A  third  lort  of  thefe  cats,  call’d  Kokeboe, 
redd  ilk,  about  twice  as  big  as  a  common 
houfe-rat,  is  very  mifehievous,  bites  dan- 
geroufiy,  and  flies  either  at  man  or  beaft  if 


provoked  They  are  great  devours  of  the  hilly  count^  beylTLSLTom 

Sm or^kflf;0"3 enous“ to car,y  ^ ot thir is,between a 5- and 3 

y  y  tbcir  horns  like  the  goats  and  buffaloes, 

lying 
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Defcription  of  the 
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Barbot.  lying  towards  their  back,  and  a  little  bow’d, 
but  commonly  longer  than  a  goat’s. 

Apes,  Monkeys  and  Baboons 

RE  innumerable  throughout  Guinea , 
and  of  more  forts  than  can  eafily  be 
obferv’d  •,  wherefore  we  fhall  only  mention 
fome  of  them  which  are  molt  known. 

Firft  fort  1'he  firlt  fort,  call’d  by  the  natives  Smit- 
ef  ba-  ten ,  are  of  a  light  moufe-colour,  and  pro- 
b°°n5.  digious  large,  fome  of  them  almolt  live 
foot  long,  frequently  feen  about  the  coun¬ 
try  of  Augwina ,  being  fo  bold  as  to  aflault 
a  man,  and  fometimes  prove  too  hard  for 
him,  putting  out  his  eyes  with  Hicks  they 
will  endeavour  to  thrult  into  them.  They 
are  very  ugly  creatures  to  look  at,  and  no 
let's  mifehievous.  Their  tail  is  very  Ihort, 
and  when  Handing  up  on  their  hinder  legs, 
they,  at  a  diHance,  have  a  great  refem- 
blance  of  a  man.  Their  heads  are  the  moH 
deform’d,  being  Ihort,  round  and  large, 
not  unlike  our  great  maHiffs. 

Second  Another  fort  is  like  that  above  in  fhape, 
fort  of  but  not  above  a  quarter  of  the  bulk,  and 
monkeys.  eafily  taught  many  comical  tricks  and  gef- 
tures,  as  all'o  to  turn  a  fpit.  The  fame  is 
done  by  another  kind  fomewhat  larger, 
by  the  French  call’d  Marmots ,  and  are  the 
common  monkeys,  their  heads  very  ugly, 
and  have  little  or  no  tail. 

Strange  The  natives  fancy  that  thefe  brutes  can 
fancy.  fpeak,  but  will  not  do  it  for  fear  of  being 

made  to  work,  which  they  abhor. 

Apes.  There  are  two  or  three  other  forts  of  apes, 

all  alike  in  fize  and  handfomenefs,  but  about 
half  as  little  as  the  laH  above  lpoken  of,  ha¬ 
ving  Ihort  hair  of  mix’d  colour,  black,  grey, 
white  and  red  ;  fome  of  a  fine  light  grey 
fpotted  •,  others  without  fpots,  with  a  white 
breaH  and  a  lharp-pointed  white  beard,  a 
fpot  of  white  on  the  tip  of  the  nofe,  and 
a  black  Hreak  about  the  forehead.  I 
brought  one  of  this  fort  from  Boutroe,  which 
was  all  fport  and  gamefomenefs,  valu’d  at 
Paris  at  twenty  Luis  d'Or  for  its  tamenefs 
and  beauty-,  and  I  mult  own  I  never  faw 
any  other  like  it  in  all  my  travels. 

Bearded  Another  beautiful  fort  are  about  two  foot 
monkeys,  high,  their  hair  as  black  as  jet,  and  about 
a  finger  in  length,  and  have  a  long  white 
beard  ;  for  which  reafon  they  are  called 
Little-bearded  men ,  of  whofe  flcins  fine  caps 
are  made.  Thefe  being  fomewhat  fcarce, 
are  fold  upon  the  fpot  for  twenty  fhillings 
each. 

Peafants.  Another  fort  are  call’d  Leaf  ants ,  becaufe 
of  their  ugly  red  hair  and  figure,  and  their 
natural  flink  and  naHinefs. 

Other  Befides  thefe  here  mentioned,  there  are 
forts.  feveral  other  forts  of  very  fine  and  gentle 
apes  and  monkeys,  but  naturally  fo  tender, 
that  it  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  preferve 
them  alive  in  fo  long  a  paffage,  as  it  is  from 
2 


Guinea  to  Europe,  efpecially  confidering  that 
our  carrying  Haves  over  from  thence  to  A- 
merica  lengthens  it  confiderably. 

So  much  might  be  faid  of  the  fundry  Acidified 
forts  of  apes  and  monkeys  in  thofe  parts  to  deal, 
as  would  require  a  particular  volume  ;  we 
fhall  only  add,  that  they  have  an  uncom¬ 
mon  inclination  and  fubtilty  in  Healing 
not  only  of  fruit,  corn,  and  the  like,  but 
even  things  of  value,  whereof  I  will  give 
an  inHance.  That  very  beautiful  monkey 
or  ape  I  had  at  Boutroe  above  mention’d. 

Hole  out  of  my  cabbin  aboard  the  fhip  a 
cafe,  in  which  I  had  a  filver-hafted  knife, 
fork  and  fpoon  ;  and  opening  it,  threw  each 
of  them,  one  after  another,  into  the  lea, 
which  was  then  very  calm,  flapping  and 
dancing  about  very  merrily,  as  each  of 
them  went  over-board. 

It  has  been  obferv’d,  that  when  they  How  they 
Heal  corn,  they  pick  and  cull  the  beH  ears,  carry  com. 
throwing  away  thofe  they  do  not  like,  and 
pulling  others,  taking  one  or  two  in  each 
paw,  two  or  three  in  their  mouths,  and  one 
or  two  under  each  arm,  or  fore-leg,  and  fo 
go  off,  leaping  upon  their  hinder  legs  ; 
but  if  purfued,  the  crafty  creatures  drop 
what  they  have  in  their  paws  and  under 
their  arms.  Hill  holding  faff  what  they  have 
in  their  mouth,  and  fo  make  their  efcape 
with  wonderful  celerity.  Being  very  nume¬ 
rous,  this  their  Healing,  and  nicety  in  pick¬ 
ing  the  beH  ears,  throwing  away  the  others, 
is  infinitely  mifehievous  to  the  Blacks. 

The  natives  catch  them  in  gins  and  How 
fnares,  made  faH  to  the  boughs  of  trees,  taken, 
where  they  are  continually  skipping  about ; 
or  elfe  take  them  when  very  little,  before 
they  can  make  their  efcape. 

The  Sluggard, 

S  the  Europeans  call  it,  and  the  Blacks  Uglycrea* 
Potto ,  is  an  hideous  deform’d  creature,  ture. 
as  any  in  the  world,  having  a  head  difpro- 
portionably  large,  the  fore-feet  much  like 
hands,  of  a  pale  moufe-colour  when  very 
young,  but  turning  red  as  it  grows  old, 
the  hair  of  it  as  thick  as  wool.  This  hor¬ 
rid  animal,  they  tell  us,  when  once  climb’d 
up  into  a  tree,  Hays  there,  till  it  has  eaten 
up,  not  only  the  fruit  but  the  very  leaves, 
and  then  goes  down  very  flit,  in  order  to 
clirnb  another  tree:  but  being  naturally  fo 
heavy  and  fluggifh,  that  it  can  fcarce  ad¬ 
vance  ten  Heps  on  a  plain  ground  in  a  day, 
it  becomes  again  very  poor  and  lean,  be¬ 
fore  it  can  get  up  the  next  tree :  and  if  the 
trees  happen  to  be  very  high,  or  the  di- 
nance  between  them  confiderable,  and  there 
happens  to  be  no  food  in  the  way,  it  cer¬ 
tainly  Hal  ves  to  death.  This  I  deliver  up¬ 
on  the  credit  of  fome  writers,  and  the 
Blacks  feem  to  believe  fomething  of  it. 


Snakes 
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Coajls  of  South-Guinea. 

Snakes  and  ferpents . 


Ilf 


Nume- 


IOUS. 


Uinea  is  very  much  infefted  with  tiiem, 
J  fome  mon (Irons  hip-,  others  of  fmalier 


fizes;  but  fo  numerous,  that  not  only  the 
woods  are  full,  but  even  the  houles  of  the 
natives,  and  the  very  forts  and  lodgings  of 
the  Europeans  are  not  exempted,  molt  of 
them  being  venomous,  and  l'ome  to  a  very 


Monftrous 

big. 


high  degree. 


Of  the  larger  fort  fome  exceed  twenty- 


Horned 

Snake. 


Veno¬ 

mous. 


two  feet  in  length,  and  it  is  believed  there 
are  fome  much  bigger  up  the  inland;  fome 
Blacks  afluring  me  they  were  to  thirty  feet 


It  has  been  obferv’d,  that  fome  Blacks  Barbot. 
who  have  been  hurt  by  ferpents,  have 
fweiled  extremely,  but  it  foon  fell  again, 
and  they  returned  to  their  former  condition; 
by  which  it  appears,  that  the  venomous  qua¬ 
lity  in  fnakes  and  (erpents  is  very  different, 
the  bite  of  fome  being  mortal,  that  of  others 
but  a  common  wound,  and  that  there  are 
fome  altogether  harmlefs,  as  it  is  with  our 
(hakes  in  Europe. 

The  ferpents  are  very  great  enemies  to  n- v ,  __ . 
the  porcupines,  and  there  are  fharp  fn-  cupmes  ' 
gage  men  ts  between  them  when  they  meet, 
the  ferpent  (pitting  its  venom,  and  the 


long.  They  alfo  told  me  there  are  winged  porcupfne  da^ng  "s  quilllf  which Tre  tie 
ferpents  or  dragons,  having  a  forked  tail  and  (pans  long;  they  being  very  lame  ofwhkh 
a  prodigious  wide  mouth,  full  of  (harp  teeth,  more  hereafter  y  y  ^  ’  *  h 


extremely  mifehievous  to  mankind,  and 
more  particularly  to  (mail  children.  If  we 
may  credit  this  account  of  the  Blacks ,  thele 
are  of  the  fame  fort  of  winged  ferpents, 
which,  fome  authors  tells  us,  are  to  be  found 
in  AbiJJlnia ,  being  very  great  enemies  to  the 
elephants.  Some  fuch  ferpents  have  been 
feen  about  the  river  Senega ,  and  they  are 
ador’d  and  worfhipp’d,  as  fnakes  are  at 
JV Ida  or  Fida ,  that  is,  in  a  molt  religious 
manner. 

Thefe  monfters  devour  not  only  all  forts 
of  beads,  as  deer,  goats,  fheep,  &c.  but 
even  men,  which  have  all  been  found  in 
their  bellies,  the  Blacks  killing  many  of 
them  aim  oft  every  day,  in  one  place  or 
other. 

There  is  another  fort  of  fnakes,  which 
are  ofienfive  neither  to  man,  nor  beaft  any 
otherwife  than  by  means  of  a  fmall  horn, 
or  tooth,  running  irregularly  from  the  up¬ 
per  jaw,  quite  through  the  nofeof  it,  being 
white,  hard,  and  as  (harp  as  a  needle.  Thele 
are  frequently  taken  or  killed,  becaufe,  when 
full,  they  lie  down  and  deep  fo  found,  that 
the  Blacks  tread  on  them  with  their  bare 
feet,  as  they  commonly  go  about  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  they  will  fcarce  awake.  Their 
bodies  are  about  five  feet  long,  and  as  thick 
as  a  man’s  arm,  party-colour’d,  being  all 
over  black,  brown,  yellow  and  white  (breaks 
very  curiouQy  mixed. 

Some  of  the  above-mentioned  ferpents 
twenty-two  feet  long  have  been  killed  at 


Another  fort  of  ferpents  are  about  four¬ 
teen  feet  long,  having  the  lower  part  of 
their  belly  within  two  feet  of  the  tail,  and 
two  claws  like  thofe  of  birds,  fuppofed  to 
ferve  them,  either  to  rear  up,  or  to  leap. 

One  of  this  kind  (luffed,  hangs  up  in  the 
hall  at  the  caftle  of  Mina,  taken  by  a 
Black  with  his  bare  hands,  tho’  fourteen  feen 
long,  in  the  garden  beyond  Santiago's  hill, 
and  brought  alive  by  him  to  the  caftle.  The 
head  of  it  is  like  that  of  a  pike,  and  has 
much  fuch  a  row  of  teeth. 

Some  ferpents  have  alfo  been  found  with  T„ 
two  heads,  but  whether  both  ferviceable  to  herded, 
the  body,  I  leave  to  others  to  decide.  All 
the  Blacks  in  general  eat  the  fnakes  and  fer-  F 
pents  they  can  catch,  as  a  very  great  dainty ;  atCn’ 
and  I  have  leen  French  gentlemen  eat  them 
at  Martinico . 

Lizards. 

THE  country  every  where  abounds  in 
them,  in  fome  places  thouflmds  toge¬ 
ther;  efpecially  along  the  walls  of  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  forts,  whither  they  refort  to  catch 
flies,  lpiders  and  worms,  which  are  their 
food. 

There  are  feveral  forts  of  them,  fome  two 
feet  long,  the  flefh  whereof  is  delicious,  and 
has  fomething  of  the  tafte  of  veal.  O  hers  are 
venomous,  and  others  of  the  largeft  fize  have 
a  tail  about  a  foot  long  and  a  handful  broad, 
of  a  brownifh  colour,  and  part  of  their  head 
red.  Moft  of  thofe  are  extraordinary  ugly. 


.  .  j  °  y  -  . . —  Some  other  forts  are  more  tolerable  than 

Axnn,  and  being  opened,  a  full-grown  deer  the  former,  being  of  a  greenifh  colour  and  Sa'aman''. 

found  in-  their  bellies.  One  was  once  kill’d  about  half  their  bignefs;  and  others  half  as  der* 

■^Boutrp  not  much  fhorter  than  the  laft,  big  as  thefe,  and  grey,  which  creep  about 
and  the  body  of  a  Black  found  in  it.  in  the  rooms  and  lodgings,  and  are  there 

At  Mouree,  a  great  fnake  being  half  un-  called  falamanders,  cleanfmg  the  houfes 
der  a  heap  of  ftones,  and  the  other  half  from  all  fmall  vermin.  Thefe  are  the  coldeft 

of  all  the  lizards,  tho*  they  are  all  naturally 
cold  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  it  is  not  eafy 
*  o.  to  hold  them  long  in  a  man’s  hand;  and 

up  to  the  man,  and  fpit  fuch  venom  into  his  perhaps  the  exceflive  coldnefs  of  that  fort 

face,  as  quite  blinded  him,  and  fo'he  con-  of  lizards  there,  call’d  falamanders,  has  oc- 

tinued  fome  days,  but  at  laft  recovered  cafioned  the  notion  of  the  lalamander’s  beino-  r  ,r 

hls  able  to  live  in  the  fire.  °  n<* 


out,  a  man  cut  in  two,  as  far  as  was  from 
under  the  ftones ;  and  as  loon  as  the  heap 
was  removed,  the  reptile  turning,  made 


Vol.  V. 


I  i  i 


The 
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Barbot.'  The  other  vulgar  conceit,  that  lizards 
have  fuch  a  love  for  man,  as  to  give  him 
warning  of  the  approach  ot  any  venomous 
fnake,  or  other  creature,  I  take  to  be  of 
the  fame  {lamp,  and  as  falfe  as  the  falaman- 
der’s  living  in  the  fire. 

The  cameleons 
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dy  of  ferpents,  or  other  its  enemies,  and  will 
flick  into  a  board.  They  are  fo  bold  as  to 
attack  the  greateft  ferpent,  as  I  have  men¬ 
tioned  before.  The  Blacks  and  fome  Eu¬ 
ropeans,  reckon  their  fielh  very  nice  food. 

There  is  another  fort  of  animal,  not  un¬ 
like  our  hedgehog,  only  that  they  cannot 
roll  themfelves  as  thofe  do. 


A  Vefcripion  of  the 


ARE  of  two  forts,  the  one  green,  fpeck- 
led  with  grey,  or  a  pale  moufe-colour; 
the  other  green,  grey,  and  fire-colour 
mix’d  together,  not  frequently  feen  in  Gui¬ 
nea.  Their  {kin  is  very  thin,  fmooth,  andal- 
moft  tranfparent;  their  eyes  round,  very 
black  and  fmall,  turning  them  one  up  and 
one  down,  or  one  to  the  right  and  the  other 
to  the  left,  at  the  fame  time,  fo  as  to  fee 
two  ways  at  once.  They  are  much  of  the 
fize  of  fmall  lizards,  but  longer  legg’d,  with 
a  longilh  tail,  which  they  turn  into  a  ring  in¬ 
wards  as  they  walk.  i 

Their  They  feed  upon  flies  lor  the  moft  part, 
food.  their  tongue  being  almoft  as  long  as  the  body, 
which  they  dart  out  with  an  incredible  fwiit- 
nefs,  and  catch  the  flies  upon  the  point  ot  it, 
drawing  them  into  their  large  wide  mouth. 
They  feem  to  take  much  delight  in  fucking 
in  the  air,  ftretchingopen  their  wide  mouths, 
and  have  no  guts  like  other  creatures.  Their 
{kin  being  fo  very  fmooth  and  tranfparent, 
they  are  moft  apt  to  change  to  a  lizard  colour, 
but  do  not  take  the  colour  of  every  thing  that 
is  fet  about  them,  as  is  falfely  reported ;  for 
they  will  never  be  red,  nor  of  leveral  other 
colours,  tho’  they  have  been  obferv’d  to 
change  three  or  four  times  in  half  an  hour. 
They  live  in  Guinea  five  years  or  longer, 
being  kept  on  trees;  and  fome  are  fent  over 
into  Europe.  Their  eyes  are  about  half  as 
big  as  thofe  of  fmall  lizards,  and  join’d  to¬ 
gether  as  if  they  were  threaded;  not  cover’d 
with  any  hard  fhell,  but  only  with  a  loft 
pliable  film,  like  thofe  of  our  fnails  in  Eu¬ 
rope ,  or  thofe  of  lizards,  lnakes  and  tor- 
toifes. 

Porcupines 

Their  A  RE  not  very  common  on  that  coaft.  I 
quills.  jt\_  faw  one  at  Infiama ,  about  two  feet 
high,  fome  being  two  feet  and  a  half,  and 
brought  over  fome  of  its  quills,  about  as 
thick  as  a  goofe’s,  two  fpans  long,  and  fome 
three,  according  to  the  bignefs  of  the  beaft, 
divided  at  diftances  with  black  ftreaks;  as 
Plate  17.  may  be  feen  in  the  figure  ot  this  creature, 
hg.  C.  here  infer  ted. 

Thefe  are  much  like  the  porcupines  I  have, 
feen  in  France ,  brought  over  from  Morocco. 
Teeth  and  They  have  fuch  {harp  and  long  teeth,  that 
ftrength.  |f  pept  jn  a  wooden  box  or  fat,  they  will 
eat  their  way  through  in  a  night ;  and  when 
provoked.,  {hoot  out  their  long  {harp  quills 
with  fuch  fury  and  dexterity,  that  they  will 
wound  any  other  creature  at  a  reafonable 
diftance,  piercing  pretty  deep  into  the  bo- 
4  ’  i  . 


Field-rats. 

HERE  is  along  the  coaft  a  fort  of ^ort* 
beafts,  like  rats  in  lhape,  but  bigger 
than  cats,  and  call’d  field-rats,  becaufe  they 
lie  in  the  corn-fields,  where  they  do  much 
miichief;  but  both  Whites  and  Blacks  reckon 
their  flelh  very  delicious,  being  fat,  tender, 
and  very  agreeable;  and  may  well  pafs  for 
fuch  with  thofe  who  have  not  feen  them: 
for  its  difagreeable  figure  and  loathlome 
name,  are  lufficient  to  give  a  loathing  and 
averfion;  for  which  realon,  fome  cut  off 
the  head,  feet  and  tail,  before  they  are  fer- 
ved  up  to  table. 

At  Axim  they  have  another  fort  of  field- Second 
rats,  as  long  as  the  former  but  much  lien-  fort, 
derer,  which  they  call  Boutees ,  eaten  only 
by  the  Blacks.  Thefe  do  infinite  damage 
among  the  {lores  of  rice  and  Indian  wheat 
laid  up  in  the  houfes  of  the  Blacks ,  {polling 
more  corn  in  a  night  than  an  hundred  of 
our  houfe-rats  could  do:  for  befides  what 
they  eat  and  carry  off,  they  damage  all  the 
reft  they  can  come  at. 

There  is  alfo  a  fort  of  very  fmall  mice,  gvvcet 
whole  ikins  have  a  mufky  feent,  much  like  mice, 
the  odoriferous  Penfilvania  rat- {kins. 

In  the  woods  is  an  animal  call’d  Arcmpo ,  Man¬ 
or  Man-eater ,  having  a  long  {lender  body  eater, 
and  a  long  tail,  with  a  fort  of  brufh  at  the 
end  of  it;  is  of  a  lightifh  brown  colour  and 
long  hair’d.  The  natives  fay,  it  will  very 
loon  throw  up  the  earth,  where  a  man  has 
been  buried,  to  devour  the  dead  body,  but 
walks  round  leveral  times  before  it  touches 
the  corps;  which,  the  Blacks  fay,  denotes 
the  unlawfulnefs  of  making  ufe  of  any  thing 
that  is  not  our  own,  before  we  have  taken 
pains,  or  done  fomething  to  earn  it;  but  we 
may  more  rationally  conclude,  it  is  done  out 
of  fear,  which  is  natural  to  moft  brutes,  and 
that  they  only  look  round  to  fee  whether 
there  be  any  man  near  to  take  the  prey  from 
them. 

The  hares  in  Guinea  are  much  like  ours  Hares, 
in  Europe ,  but  their  fielh  is  not  fo  well  re- 
lilh’d.  Very  few  or  none  are  any  where  to 
be  feen,  unlefs  it  be  in  the  country  of  Acron , 
and  more  efpecially  at  Acre ,  that  land  be¬ 
ing  low,  flat  and  gravelly. 

The  Blacks  hunt  them  with  flicks,  many 
men  going  about  the  country,  where  they 
ufqd  to  fhelter,  {flouting,  and  beating  their 
flicks  one  againft  another,  which  makes 
fuch  a  noife  as  frights  the  poor  timorous  crea¬ 
tures, 
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tures,  who  run  for  their  lives,  and  the  Blacks 
having  made  a  ring  about  them,  handing 
pretty  clofe  together,  with  the  hicks  in  their 
hands,  kill  many. 

Of  tame  animals ,  and  fir ft.  of  kine. 

THE  inland  countries  abound  much  more 
in  kine  than  thole  near  the  Tea  ;  Akim , 
Dankira  and  Affiant e ,  which  have  great 
plenty  of  them,  being  fo  remote  From  the 
fhore,  that  they  cannot  conveniently  be  fent 
down  ;  for  which  reafon  only  a  few  bulls 
and  cows  come  from  thence-,  and  what 
cattde  ^ey  have  at  the  coah  is  genera’ly 
brought  fro-m  Acra,  where  they  are  fup- 
plied  with  them  from  Lab  be  dee,  Lampi,  or  La¬ 
ding  our  and  Ntngt),  to  the  eaftward  of 
Alt?*  and  from  the  country  of  Aquaniboe, 
which  are  all  dock’d  with  cattle,  wherewith 
the  natives  of  thofe  parts  drive  a  great  trade 
Acra ,  and  all  along  the  Gold  Coaft,  as 
has  been  hinted  before. 

The  faid  cattle,  though  brought  from 
thence  fat  and  in  good  cafe,  loon  grows  poor 
on  the  coaft,  for  want  of  good  paffure,  which 
is  every  where  wanting,  except  at  Acra’i 
P ocqefon ,  or  Crema  and  Axim,  it  being  there 
indhferenr,  and  will  keep  them  up  fome 
time  ;  but  at  Mina ,  and  all  the  reft  of  the 
coaft,  both  eaft  and  weft,  the  beads  foon 
flefh.  fall  away,  and  their  flefh  becomes  dry  and 
infipid,  declining  to  luch  a  degree,  that  a 
cow,  at  full  growth,  feldom  weighs  above 
three  hundred  weight,  and  generally  not 
above  two  hundred  and  a  half ;  and  yet 
they  are  of  luch  a  bulk,  that  they  feem  to 
be  double  that  weight.  That  lightnefs  muft 
certainly  be  occafion’d  by  the  forry  pafture, 
which  makes  not  the  flefh  firm  and  folid’ 
but  loofe,  fpungy,  and  tough,  and  of  an 
ungrateful  tafte  both  in  cows  and  bullocks, 
not  The  cows  are  no  where  milk’d,  but  at 
kd‘  Mina,  I  fuppofe  for  want  of  fkill  in  the 
Blacks  and  even  at  Mina  the  milk  is  bad, 
and  the  quantity  very  final  1. 

At  my  laft  voyage  to  the  cattle  of  Mina , 

I  prefented  the  then  'Dutch  general  with  a 
hogfhead  of  French  wine,  and  a  fine  cow  I 
had  taken  aboard  at  Goeree,  which  ufed  to 
afford  milk  aboard  the  fhip  in  a  tolerable 
quantity,  and  was  extraordinary  well  re¬ 
ceiv’d  by  him  -,  and  in  return,  juft  as  I  was 
under  fail,  he  fent  me  four  of  the  country 
fheep,  which  prov’d  but  very  forry  meat, 
even  among  the  meaneft  failors. 
oxen.  The  calves,  as  well  as  other  cattle,  by 
reafon  of  the  forry  milk  they  fuck  from 
their  dams,  are  but  very  wretched  meat. 
They  make  no  oxen,  the  Blacks  being  very 
unfkilful  at  gelding  their  fleers.  Such  as 
they  are,  they  are  generally  fold  for  three 
ounces  of  gold,  worth  about  twelve  pounds 
fterlmg.  •  1  he  Blacks  call  a  cow  Name-boe- 
W "ffia  ;  a  bullock,  Nanne-Bainin  ;  and  the 
oxen,  Ennan. 
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Barbot.’ 

RE  very  numerous  all  along  the  coaft, Mutton 
.  and  yet  very  dear;  the  price  in  gold  dear  and 
being  generally  about  twenty-eight  flaillings bad* 
fieri  mg :  an  extravagant  rate,  confidering 
that  mutton  is  nothing  near  fo  fweet  and 
render  as  ours  in  Europe ;  for  in  reality  it  is 
fcarce  eatable,  unlefs  gelt  young,  and  fat- 
ned  with  fry’d  barley-meal. 

In  my  account  of  Sejlro  river,  I  gave 
the  defcription  of  the  fheep  there;  to  which 
the  reader  is  referr’d,  they  being  much  alike. 

They  have  no  wool,  but  only  hair  l.ke 
§°ats,  and  are  not  much  bigger  than  Eng- 
hjh  lambs.  Their  horns  turn  towards  the 
back,  fomevvhat  bow’d,  and  their  legs  are 
fomewhat  longer  in  proportion  than  thofe 
of  our  European  fheep. 

Goats 

A  ^  E  not  fojarge  on  the  Gold  Coaft  as  Cheap  and 
a.  s  in  Europe  ;  in  other  refpedls  they  areg°°d. 
much  like  them,  and  generally  are  more  fat 
and  flefhy  than  the  fheep :  for  which  reafon, 
fome  will  rather  chufe  to  eat  the  he-goats 
gelt  young,  which  foon  grow  much  fatter 
and  larger  than  thofe  that  are  not  gelt ;  be- 
fidcs  that,  a  goat  bears  not  above  half  the 
price  of  a  fheep. 

All  the  three  fpecies  of  fheep,  goats  and 
fwine,  are  faid  to  have  been  firft  carry’d 
over  to  the  coaft  by  the  Portuguefes  from 
St.  Thome ,  who  at  firft  us'd  to  fatten  them 
with  Indian  wheat. 

Iheie  is  an  infinite  number  of  ooats-p  yn. 
fome  of  the  Blacks  are  of  opinion,  that  the  SI. 
ltrong  offenfive  fcent  which  is  natural  to 
them,  efpecially  the  males,  was  given  as  a 
punifhment,  for  having  requefted  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  deity,  that  they  might  be  permitted  to 
anomt  themfelves  with  a  precious  fort  of 
fweet  ointment  fhe  us’d  htrfelf;  inftead  of 
which,  fire  took  a  box  of  a  ftinicing  naufeous 
compofition,  with  which  ftre  anointed  their 
bodies,  which  caus’d  them  to  fmell  fo  ftrong 
ever  fince. 

Swine 

ARE  plenty  enough  in  Guinea,  and 
call  d  Ebbio  by  the  Blacks,  who  breed 
great  numbers  of  them,  but  whether  for 
want  of  fkill  in  the  people,  or  proper  food 
for  them,  they  are  good  for  little,  their  flefh 
being  flabby,  and  the  flat  as  bad ;  and  yet 
fuch  as  they  are,  a  hog  of  about  an  hundred 
weight,  is  commonly  fold  for  the  value  of 
three  pounds  fterling  in  gold. 

They  are  neither  of  the  fhape  or  bulk  of^>kaPe 
our  European  fwine,  being  fhort  body’d  and  frultfuI' 
iegg’d,  and  generally  all  black  or  fpotted  ;  nefs‘ 
but  the  lows  are  very  fruitful,  and  when 
with  pig  their  bellies  hang  down  almoft  to 
the  ground. 

The 
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Naked 
and  hi¬ 
deous. 


Eaten. 


A  Defcription  of  the  Book  IjL 


The  hogs  which  are  flitted  by  the  Whites 
along  the  coaft  are  more  tolerable,  but  no¬ 
thing  near  fo  delicate  as  thofe  at  Fida,  and 
in  the  French  Leeward  iflands,  which  are  of 
the  fame  fpecies,  and  for  delicacy  of  tafte 
and  firm  fat,  certainly  much  exceed  ours 
in  Europe. 

Horfes. 

THERE  are  abundance  of  them  up  the 
inland  countries,  but  force  one  to  be 
feen  along  the  coaft.  They  are  very  ill 
fhaped,  their  necks  and  heads,  which  they 
always  hang  down,  much  refembling  thofe 
of  afies  •,  being  perfeft  jades,  fubjedt  to 
ftumble,  and  will  force  move  without  much 
beating  •,  not  unlike  the  Norway  horfes  in 
fize,  and  fo  low,  that  when  a  man  rides 
them,  his  feet  almoft  touch  the  ground. 

Afjes 

RE  generally  pretty  numerous  along 
the  coaft,  higher  than  the  horfes,  and 
handfomer  in  their  kind  ;  but  do  not  live 
long  there,  for  want  of  proper  food.  Their 
ears  are  for  the  moft  part  longer  than  thofe 
of  ours  in  Europe.  1  he  Blacks  do  not  ufe 
them  to  carry  burdens,  but  only  to  ride  on, 
being  full  as  proper  for  that  purpofe  as  their 
horles. 

Dogs, 

HOSE  figure  fee  in  the  cut,  are 
faid  to  have  been  firft  carry’d  thither 
from  Europe ,  and  in  procefs  of  time  fo 
chang’d  to  that  ftiape  and  form  we  now  fee 
they  generally  bear ;  their  colour  and  heads 
being  much  like  foxes,  with  long  upright 
ears ;  their  tails  long,  fmall  and  fharp  at 
the  end,  without  one  hair  on  their  bodies, 
but  a  naked  bare  fkin,  either  plain  or  fpot- 
ted,  and  never  bark,  but  only  howl.  They 
always  run  away  at  the  leaft  ftroke  or  lafh 
given  them  •,  but  will  purfue  fuch  as  are 
afraid  and  fly  from  them,  and  bite  defpe- 
rately.  They  are  difagreeable  to  look  to, 
but  much  more  to  handle,  their  foft  bald 
fkin  being  unpleafant  to  the  touch. 

The  Blacks  call  a  dog  Cahra  do  Mato ,  which 
in  Pcrtuguefe  fignifies  a  wild  fheep,  becaufe 
they  eat  them,  and  value  their  flefh  beyond 
mutton  ;  fo  that  in  fome  places  they  breed 
them  for  fale,  and  carry  them  to  the  publick 
markets,  tied  two  and  two,  where  they  yield 
a  greater  price  than  their  fheep.  The  na¬ 
tives  are  as  great  lovers  of  dog’s  flefh  as 
the  Chinefes  are  faid  to  be,  and  look  upon 
a  meal  of  it  as  the  beft  treat  they  can  give 
or  receive ;  and  therefore  when  they  go 


aboard  fhips,  they  will  offer  to  buy  the  dogs 
they  fee  there.  I  remember  one  of  our 
cabin  boys  had  three  Aquiers  of  gold  at 
cape  St.  Apoilonia  for  an  ugly  one  he  had 
kept  fome  time  •,  the  Black  who  bought 
him  intending  to  put  him  into  his  barking, 
ordog-fchool,  out  of  which  they  commonly 
fell  puppies  at  a  very  high  rate. 

The  Blacks ,  who  have  abundance  of  very  Never 
ridiculous  notions,  generally  fancy  that  our  bark. 
European  dogs  fpeak,  when  they  bark  •,  and 
their  reafon  for  it  is,  becaufe  their  dogs  ne¬ 
ver  bark,  but  only  howl,  as  has  been  laid. 

It  is  always  obferv’d,  that  European  dogs, 
when  they  have  been  there  three  or  four 
years,  always  degenerate  into  ugly  crea¬ 
tures,  and  in  as  many  broods,  their  barking 
turns  into  a  howl. 

Cats , 

BY  the  Blacks  call’d  Ambayo,  whofe  breed 
came  from  Europe,  retain  their  firft  form 
and  fhape,  and  do  not  alter  in  their  nature., 
Some  of  the  Blacks ,  but  more  efpecialiy 
the  meaneft  fort  and  (laves,  often  kill  and  eat 
them  ;  however,  this  is  frequently  done  for 
want,  they  being  generally  much  valu’d  by 
the  Blacks  for  clearing  their  houfes  of  rats, 
and  mice. 

Rats  and  Mice 

AR  E  prodigioufly  numerous,  efpecialiy 
the  firft  of  them,  doing  much  harm 
to  the  inhabitants,  by  devouring  and  gnaw¬ 
ing  all  they  can  come  at.  They  are  exactly 
like  ours  in  Europe ,  as  to  fhape,  colour  and 
mifchievoufnefs. 

The  weafels  are  alfo  alike  in  all  refpedts, 
and  thefe,  with  the  cats,  make  it  their  bu- 
finefs  to  hunt  rats. 

The  Blacks  do  not  fcruple  to  eat  either 
rats  or  weafels,  as  did  feveral  of  our  failors 
aboard,  our  (hip  being  full  of  them  i  and 
they  did  us  fuch  confiderable  damage,  du¬ 
ring  the  whole  voyage,  that  to  incourage 
the  deftroying  of  them,  I  allow’d  a  pound 
of  fait  butter  for  every  fcore  of  rats  they 
catch’d.  It  is  worth  obferving  in  this  place, 
that  the  rats  were  fo  ravenous  as  to  eat  fe¬ 
veral  of  our  parrots  alive,  and  even  to  fteal 
away  our  breeches  and  (lockings  in  the  night, 
and  to  bite  us  feverely. 

This  is  the  beft  account  that  can  be  given 
of  the  wild  and  tame  creatures  on  the  Gold 
Coaft,  as  far  as  they  are  known  to  Europeans. 

I  doubt  not  but  that  there  are  feveral  forts 
of  animals  up  the  inland,  which,  for  want  of 
communication  and  conveniency  of  travel¬ 
ling,  remain  yet  unknown  to  us. 
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]Ba  rbot*. 


Of  the  tame  fowl,  cocks  and  hens ,  ducks,  turkeys ,  pigeons ,  wild  fowl , 
portugueje,  wild-ducks ,  pheajants ,  partridges ,  turtle-doves ,  wf/«,  and 

j ever  a,  other  namelejs  birds,  fome  of  them  very  beautiful ;  infotts  and  reptiles, 
frogs  and  toaas ,  Jcorpions ,  millepedes ,  /wj,  fpiders ,  &c. 


fame- Fowl. 

The  forts.  A"p' HE  feveral  forts  of  tame- fowl  con*- 
i  lift  properly  in  hens,  ducks,  turkeys 
and  pigeons*,  the  two  former  whereof  are 
not  common  to  the  .S/kcfo,  but  only  to  be 
found  in  or  about  the  European  forts  and 
factories. 

GjcAj  tfW  Hens 

RE  very  plentiful  all  over  the  coaft, 
when  the  Blacks  can  peaceably  breed 
them  at  home;  but  when  they  are  at  war, 
thefe  fowls  grow  l'carce. 

Cocks  and  Axim  has  always  the  better  fort  of  fowls, 
hens.  they  being  there  generally  good  and  fat ; 
tho’  fmall.  But  at  all  other  parts  of  the 
Cold  Coajl ,  they  are  commonly  fo  dry  and 
lean,  and  of  fo  little  flefh,  that  a  man  with 
a  good  ftomach  may  very  well  eat  three  of 
them  or  more  at  a  meal. 

They  are  generally  nothing  near  fo  large 
as  commonly  our  fowls  in  France-,  their 
eggs  are  fcarce  bigger  than  thofe  of  our  tame 
pigeons,  yet  a  pair  of  fuch  fowls  yields, 
even  in  time  of  plenty,  about  two  fhillings 
Englifh ,  and  double  that  price  in  time  of 
war.  They  are  much  like  ours,  in  fhape 
and  feathers ;  the  Blacks  commonly  feed  them 
with  broken  maiz,  or  millet.  But  to  make 
them  foon  fat  and  fit  to  eat,  they  muft  be 
cramm’d  with  meal. 

Ducks. 

Large  and  I  'HE  breed  was  brought  over  from  Bra- 
infipid.  J  z/7,  or  other  parts  of  America,  not  many 
years  fince,  for  they  are  exactly  alike  in 
form  and  feathers,  and  nothing  like  thofe 
of  Europe ,  being  there  as  large  again,  and 
commonly  white  or  black,  or  white  and 
brown  mixt.  The  drakes  have  a  large  red 
knob  on  their  bills,  almoft  like  the  turkeys; 
only  it  doth  not  hang  fo  low,  nor  fo  loofe, 
but  firmer,  and  is  pretty  like  a  red  cherry. 

The  young  ducks  are  eatable,  but  the  old 
ones  are  tough  and  infipid. 

Turkeys 

HERE  are  only  a  few  in  the  hands 
of  the  chiefs  of  the  European  forts, 
which  are  nothing  near  fo  tender  and  pala¬ 
table  as  ours  in  Europe  commonly.  The 
Blacks  breed  none  at  all,  perhaps  becaufe 
they  are  very  tender,  and  require  much  care 
to  bring  them  up. 
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Pigeons 

R  E  pretty  numerous,  at  fome  of  the 
forts  on  the  coaft,  efpecially  at  Axim, 
and  all  of  the  common  fort  of  field  or  wild 
doves,  and  are  pretty  fweet  when  young. 

The  Blacks  call  them  Abronama ,  which  im¬ 
ports  a  bird  brought  up  by  the  Whites ,  or 
Europeans ,  for  fo  the  Blacks  call  us. 

The  pintado-hens,  which  may  be  accoun¬ 
ted  of  the  tame,  as  well  as  wild  forts  of 
fowls,  are  feen  no  where  but  at  Acra,  where 
they  breed  a  few.  Whether  they  are  natu¬ 
ral  to  the  country,  or  of  the  breed  of  Cape 
V erdo-Pintados ,  I  am  not  certain,  but  they 
are  fine  curious  birds,  much  bigger  than 
common  poultry,  and  delicate  meat,  if  fed 
properly,  as  I  have  faid  heretofore. 

Wild- Fowl,  and  firfl  of  Herons . 

ERE  are  two  forts  of  herons,  fome 
blue,  others  white,  exactly  of  the  form 
and  fize  of  herons  in  Europe .  Several  people  pjate  r- 
eat  them  there.  s  1 

The  natives  alfo  eat  a  fort  of  bird  un¬ 
known  to  us,  called  the  Portuguefe ,  which 
has  the  body  of  a  goofe,  and  is  moftly 
white. 

W t  Id-Ducks 

RE  commonly  plentiful  enough  on  the 
coaft,  being  exaftly  like  thofe  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  only  fomewhat  fmaller,  and  of  two 
forts;  but  the  people  are  not  induftrious  to 
get  them.  There  have  been  fome  fhot  a- 
bout  Mina ,  of  a  very  beautiful  green,  with- 
fine  red  bills  and  feet,  of  a  deep  charming 
colour.  Another  fort  there  is,  whofe  feet 
and  bill  are  yellow,  and  the  body  mixt  with 
green  and  grey  feathers:  This  fort  is  not  fo 
beautiful  as  the  former. 

Pheafants 

R  E  plentiful  enough  along  the  Gold 
Coaft,  but  particularly  at  and  about 
Acra.  In  the  Aquamboe’s  country,  and  at 
Acron,  near  Apam ,  commonly  of  the  fize 
of  an  ordinary  hen ;  their  feathers  fpeckled 
with  a  bright  blue  and  white,  with  a  fky- 
colour  ring  round  their  necks,  about  two 
fingers  in  breadth,  and  a  black  tuft  on  their 
heads,  to  compleat  the  beauty  of  this  crea¬ 
ture,  which  may  be  very  well  ranked,  in 
th.it  refpedt,  amongft  the  wonderful  works 
Kkk  *  0f 
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Barbot.oF  nature  in  the  fpecies  of  birds,  and  is  the 
fined  of  any  in  Guinea. 

The  Fida  pheafant,  whereof  there  are  but 
few  in  this  country,  but  a  great  number  at 
Fida>  is  grey  and  white,  a  little  fpeckled 
with  blue;  his  head  is  bald,  and  covered 
with  a  hard  callous  fkin,  which  is  all  over 
knotty;  his  bill  is  yellow;  from  whence  to 
the  head  grows  out  on  each  fide  a  red 
jollop. 

Partridges 

A  Bound  every  where,  but  much  more  at 
A  era ;  yet  for  want  of  good  (hooters 
but  few  are  killed ;  which,  when  in  proper 
age  and  feafon,  are  good  meat,  particularly 
the  young  ones. 

Turtle-Doves 

ARE  of  three  forts,  the  firft  is  final),  of 
a  bay  colour,  which  eat  very  agreeable 
and  tender. 

The  fecond  fort  is  of  a  much  brighter 
colour,  but  the  fielh  is  tough. 

The  third  fort  is  as  tough  again,  and 
large  as  the  former.  Thefe  are  ot  a  very 
fine  green,  their  bills  and  feet  yellow,  and 
have  a  few  red  feathers;  the  eyes  encircled 
with  large  fpeckled  rings,  fome  intermixt 
with  blue. 

Others  of  the  fame  fpecies  of  turtles  have 
a  black  ring  or  circle  about  their  neck. 
Of  the  fecond  and  third  forts  of  turtles, 
thoufands  commonly  harbour  every  evening 
in  the  underwoods,  which  are  thick  grown, 
on  the  large  rock,  or  rather  ifland,  lying 
about  half  a  gun-fhot  from  the  Dutch  fort 
at  Axim,  and  fly  from  thence  every  morn¬ 
ing  to  look  for  food ;  but  the  woods  that 
cover  the  little  ifland  all  over,  being  fo  very 
thick  grown,  it  is  not  very  eafy  to  (hoot 
at  thefe  turtles,  or  rather  to  find  them, 
when  killed. 

Queejls 

RE  alfo  very  common  in  the  woods 
within  the  country. 

Thrujhes 

THERE  much  refemble  ours  in  Eu¬ 
rope. 

Beccdjicos 

OR  fig-eaters,  a  dainty  little  bird,  of  a 
gold  colour,  which  perch  and  build 
their  nefts  at  the  very  tops  of  the  higheft 
trees,  and  at  the  extremities  of  the  branches, 
the  better  to  fecure  themlelves  and  brood, 
from  the  injuries  of  venomous  creatures. 

Corn-Raters. 

THERE  is  alfo  another  fort  of  very  lit¬ 
tle  birds,  which  are  very  numerous, 
and  wafte  the  corn  in  the  fields  fo  extremely, 
that  the  Blacks ,  they  fay,  in  revenge,  will 
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eat  them  alive,  feathers  and  flefli.  Thefe 
little  creatures  commonly  build  their  nefts 
amongft  the  corn. 

Sparrows 

AR  F.  innumerable  all  along  the  coaft, 
and  differ  a  little  or  not  at  all  from  ours 
in  Europe-,  doing,  as  well  as  the  others,  much 
damage  to  the  corn  and  other  fruits  of  the 
earth  they  can  come  at. 

There  are  many  different  forts  of  little 
granivorous  birds,  which  alfo  do  the  fame 
injury  to  the  inhabitants  fields  and  fruits; 
there  being  fome  all  red,  others  all  black, 
and  others  of  variety  of  colours  intermixt. 

The  natives  catch  great  numbers  of  thefe 
birds  with  nets,  and  fhoot  many,  and  eat 
them,  as  well  as  feveral  large  birds,  all 
which  it  is  impoflible  particularly  to  dif- 
tinguifh. 

The  Swallow 

S  here  fmaller  in  fize,  and  of  a  lighter 
black  colour  than  ours  in  Europe. 

Sn:pes ,  Woodcocks  and  Crookbills 

ARE  very  numerous,  the  former,  mod 
in  marfhy  grounds,  and  are  like  ours 
of  Europe ,  but  much  more  tough,  and 
therefore  not  fo  valuable,  altho*  in  the  main 
they  are  good  food. 

Cranes ,  Bitterns ,  Magpies  and  Sea- 
Mews. 

TH  E  laft  of  them  are  grey.  The  Blacks 
look  upon  the  bittern  as  a  foreteller  of 
things  to  come. 

Eagles 

ARE  not  wanting,  nor  do  they  differ 
from  thofe  we  have  in  Europe ;  yet 
fome  are  not  altogether  alike:  the  print  pja(e  j3 
reprefents  one  of  this  latter  fort,  which  is 
pretty  fcarce  to  be  found  any  where,  unlefs 
in  the  province  of  Acra\  and  is  there  call’d 
the  crowned  eagle. 

I  law  once,  at  Cabo  Cor  jo  caftle,  a  tall 
bird,  feather’d  much'  like  a  peacock,  its 
legs  like  thofe  of  a  ftork,  and  the  bill  near 
upon  that  of  a  heron,  having  a  tuft  of  plumes 
on  its  head,  in  the  nature  of  a  crown; 
which  they  reckoned  there  to  be  another 
fpecies  of  eagle:  but  I  could  not  be  latisfied 
of  the  appellation ;  for  eagles  are  not  thus 
lhaped,  and  long  legged. 

They  reckon  here,  for  a  third  fpecies  of 
eagles,  a  large  bird,  whofe  head  is  much 
like  that  of  a  turkey ;  and  call  them  Pajjaro 
de  Deos ,  or  God’s  bird,  to  which  the  Blacks 
pay  luch  a  veneration,  that  it  is  a  capital 
crime  to  kill  one;  tho’  it  is  a  creature  that 
deftroys  all  their  poultry  and  corn,  whera- 
ever  it  comes,  is  difagreeable  to  behold, 
and  has  a  naufeous  lcent,  is  perpetually 

keeping 
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keeping  in  muddy  natty  places;  and  yet  is 
reckoned  a  deity  among  the  natives  i  who, 
to  feed  and  ferve  it  every  day,  boil  meat, 
lay  it  on  the  hills  and  promontories,  where 
it  haunts  the  mod. 

Birds  like  There  is  another  fort  of  ravenous  bird, 
afalcon.  much  like  a  fulcon;  and  tho’  but  a  little 
bigger  than  a  dove,  ftrong  enough  to  fly 
away  with  the  largeft  poultry. 

The  kites 

TEAL  all  the  chickens,  flefli  or  fifh, 
they  can  fpy,  even  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  Black  women,  as  they  go  along  the 
ftreet,  or  fit  in  the  market;  but  efpecial- 
ly  fifh. 

Another  There  is  a  fowl  about  as  large  as  a  hen, 
fort.  the  upper  part  of  its  body  fpeckled  brown 
or  black,  with  white;  and  the  under,  either 
red  or  orange  colour;  having  a  tuft  of 
fpeckled  feathers  rifing  like  a  comb.  Its 
bill  in  proportion  to  the  body,  is  extraor¬ 
dinary  thick  and  long. 

No  larks,  I  never  heard  of  any  peacocks  or  larks 

nor  pea-  in  this  country. 

cocks. 

Crown-bird. 

ERE  is  fometimes  feen  a  fine  bird 
of  many  various  colours,  as  white, 
black,  brown,  red,  green,  fky-colour,  blue, 
&c.  having  a  long  tail,  the  feathers  whereof 
the  Blacks  wear  on  their  heads. 

This  curious  rare  bird  is  called  the  crown- 
bird,  becaufe  fome  have  a  gold  colour,  or 
a  charming  blue  tuft  on  their  heads,  much 
in  the  form  of  the  tufts  we  have  feen  on  the 
Virginia  nightingales.  Some  call  this  bird 
the  Guinea  peacock.  It  is  common  at 
Fida ,  and  is  a  bird  of  prey,  of  which  more 
hererfter. 


as  would  ferve  four  men.  Tt  is  likewife  aBARBof, 
lover  of  rats,  fwallows  them  whole,  and 
fometimes  they  will  fpring  up  half  digefted 
out  of  the  crop. 

When  a  boy  or  a  dog  is  fet  on  them,  they 
will  make  a  good  defence,  pecking  and 
flriking  them  with  their  bills  very  fmartly, 
which  makes  a  noife  as  if  two  flicks  were 
flriking  one  upon  another. 

I  here  is  another  fine  bird,  fomewhat  A  very 
like  the  former  in  fhape,  its  feathers  inter- tal1  bird’ 
mixed  all  over  the  body,  red,  white,  black, 
blue,  and  feveral  other  colours;  its  eyes 
large  and  yellow,  flanding  on  its  legs, 
which  are  very  long,  as  well  as  the  neck, 
and  firetching  it  upward,  it  is  near  fix  feet 
high.  Some  of  thefe  tall  birds  are  found 
in  the  country  of  Acron ,  near  the  rivers, 
and  his  likely  they  feed  on  fifh. 

.  Another  bird  has  all  the  feathers  about  Chequer- 
tts  body  chequered  yellow  and  light  blue  birds, 
its  bill  long,  and  pointed  fharp;  a  black 
femi-circle  round  the  neck;  a  long  tail  of 
blue,  yellow  and  black  feathers;  and  a 
few  feathers  on  its  head;  it  feeds  upon  corn 
and  other  grain. 

Another  bird  of  the  fame  fpecies  and 
form  as  the  lafl,  differs  only  in  that  its  bill 
is  thick,  fhort  and  black;  the  under  part 
of  its  body  black;  the  back  of  a  curious 
fine  yellow;  and  the  feet  again  black. 

Another  fort  is  much  like  the  former, 
but  grey  and  yellow,  having  a  fharp  bill, 
and  long  feet  and  claws,  in  proportion  to 
its  fize. 

There  is  another  fmall  bird,  fhaped  al-  Beautiful 
mofl  like  a  Iparrow,  his  head  and  breafl  as  birds, 
black  as  jet;  his  wings  and  feet  grey;  the 
reft  of  his  body  of  a  bright  red.  This  bird 
is  very  fine. 


The  Pokkoe 

'late  1  n  TSa  as  l1gly  as  fare  to  come  at,  ex- 
gE.  adtly  the  fize  of  a  goofe;  its  wings  ex¬ 
traordinary  long  and  broad,  of  dark  colour’d 
feathers.  The  under  part  of  its  body  cover’d 
with  afh-colour’d  feathers,  or  rather  hairs, 
for  they  are  as  like  the  one  as  the  other;  ha¬ 
ving  under  his  neck  a  maw,  about  a  fpan 
long,  as  thick  as  a  man’s  arm,  like  a  red 
Ikin,  in  which  it  lays  up  its  food,  as  the 
monkeys  do  in  their  chops.  The  neck, 
which  is  pretty  long,  and  the  red  knob  on 
the  nape,  is  garnifh’d  with  the  fame  fort  of 
feathers,  or  hairs,  as  the  under  part  of  the 
body;  in  proportion  to  which,  the  head  is 
much  too  large,  and  excepting  a  very  few 
hairs  it  has,  is  very  bald.  The  eyes  are 
large  and  black,  the  bill  extraordinary  long 
and  thick. 

This  creature  feeds  commonly  on  fifh, 
which  when  tolled  it  catches  very  nimbly, 
and  fwallows  down  whole  into  its  crop  or 
maw;  and  will  at  once  devour  as  much  fifh 


Another  curious  bird  is  yet  finer  than  the 
laft;  the  wings  and  upper  part  of  the  body 
intirely  blue  inclining  to  Iky,  as  the  fea¬ 
thers  of  his  pretty  long  neck,  and  the  tuft 
on  his  head;  his  breaft  is  of  a  daik  yellow, 
mixt  with  fome  red  and  blue  feathers;  his 
feet  and  bill  very  thick  and  long,  both  of  a 
bright  reddifti  colour:  it  harbours  com¬ 
monly  about  the  rivers,  and  there  feeds  on 
fifh.  This  bird  may,  as  well  as  the  Gold 
Coafi  pheafant,  have  the  pre-eminence  for 
beauty  over  all  the  feathered  kind  in  Guinea , 
and  perhaps  of  any  other  parts  of  the  world. 

They  have  alfo  another  fort  of  grain-de¬ 
vouring  bird,  whole  neck,  breaft,  and  un¬ 
der  part  of  the  body  is  of  a  kind  of  orange- 
colour;  the  head  all  black,  only  on  the 
fore-part  of  it,  a  lively  yellow  fpot;  the 
wings  and  upper  part  of  the  body,  are 
black;  and  his  tail  is  intermix’d  with  red, 
yellow  and  black  feathers. 

Another  bird,  about  as  big  as  the  for¬ 
mer,  has  a  beautiful  red  breaft  and  under 
part  of  his  body;  the  upper  part,  wings. 


and 
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Ba  rbot.  nnd  tail,  as  black  as  jet',  and  the  top  of  his 
head  of  a  bright  yellow;  and  a  (harp  bill, 
i'omewhat  crooked. 

The  Blacks  talk  much  of  a  bird  twice  as 
big  as  a  fparrow,  having  a  few  fmall  fpecks 
on  his  feathers,  which  fome  call  liars-,  his 
cry  or  voice  is  hollow  and  piercing.  II 
the  Blacks  are  upon  a  journey,  and  chance 
to  hear  him  on  the  left  hand,  they  will  pro¬ 
ceed  no  farther,  but  return  home  as  is  re¬ 
ported. 

I  have  drawn  the  figure  of  a  fmall  parro- 
quet,  which  fome  call  the  Guinea  fparrow, 
for  no  other  realon,  I  fuppofe,  but  becaule 
thefe  little  birds  are  as  numerous  and  mil- 
chievous  to  the  corn  and  other  fruits  of  the 
country,  as  the  fparrows  properly  lo  call  d, 
which  I  have  faid  to  be  infinite  ah  over  the 
country-,  for  the  form  and  feathers  of  the 
parroquets,  is  as  different  from  that  Oi  a 
right  fparrow,  as  a  black  man  is  from  a 
white.  The  Blacks  call  them  Ahuronce ,  and 
they  are  generally  fold  for  a  piece  of  eight 
per  dozen. 

Mouree ,  Anamabo ,  Cormentin ,  Act  on, 
Berku  and  Acra,  are  full  of  thefe  fine  pretty 

birds.  .  . 

They  ply  about  thofe  places  in  prodigious 

fwarms,  as  the  ftarlings  do  in  fome  paits  of 
France ,  doing  much  harm  to  the  corn. 

They  are  very  beautiful  creatures,  of  a 
lovely  light  green,  mix’d  with  a  charming 
red-,  and  fome  have  alfo  a  few  black  and 
yellow  feathers:  one  half  of  the  head,  fiom 
the  eye  to  the  bill,  which  is  white,  and 
exadly  framed  like  a  parrot’s,  of  a  curious 
orange-colour;  their  tail  intermixt  with 
black,  yellow  and  orange- colour  ftreaks 
athwart  the  feathers,  which  are  there  pretty 

The  trading  fhipS  on  fhccoaft,  feldom  fail 
of  taking  many  of  thefe  lovely  creatures 
aboard  in  cages,  but  they  are  fo  tender,  that 
moftof  them  commonly  die  in  their  paffage 
to  France ,  England,  or  holland ,  notwith- 
flanding  all  the  care  that  can  be  taken  of 
them.  Of  all  the  great  numbers  I  ufed  10 
carry  away  from  the  coafl  every  voyage, 
I  could  fave  but  very  few  alive  when  arrived 
in  France.  The  change  of  climate  and  food, 
or  what  I  believe  atfeds  them  moft,  the 
cold  weather,  is  infupportable  to  them. 

I  alfo  obferv’d  that  the  firing  of  great  guns 
aboard  (hip,  was  fo  dreadful  to  them,  that 
feveral  of  mine  would  drop  down  dead  at 
the  noife. 

Thefe  rare  birds  cannot  be  taught  to  pro¬ 
nounce  any  diftind  words  in  any  language, 
at  lead,  that  I  did  ever  hear  <  r  know,  tho* 
1  took  all  the  pains  I  could  take  to  teach 
fome  -,  yet  there  are  perfons  who  affirm,  they 
had  tome  who  would  utter  a  tew  words  in 
French ,  which  I  will  not  contradict:  but 
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feveral  of  them  kept  together  in  a  cage  in 
good  dry  hot  weather,  will  make  a  pretty 
fweet  pleafant  natural  chanting.  I  obferv’d 
that  the  hen  ufually  perches  on  the  left  fide 
of  the  cock,  and  feldom  offers  to  eat  but 
after  him.  The  cock  is  generally  fomewhat 
larger  in  fize  and  bulk  than  the  hen,  and 
has  a  greater  variety  of  colours  in  his  fea¬ 
thers,  and  the  green  fomewhat  deeper. 

I  am  forty  the  ingraver  has  not  been  nice 
enough  in  his  cur,  fo  as  to  reprefent  this  bird 
as  my  drawing  did ;  but  there  being  few  pla¬ 
ces  in  Europe ,  where  thefe  creatures  are  not 
pretty  common,  what  they  appear  to  every 
body,  will  redtify  the  defed  of  the  print. 

There  is  another  fort  of  parroquets,  fome-  otherpar 
what  larger  than  the  former,  but  not  com- r0qUet:>. 
monly  to  be  had  on  the  coaft;  their  whole 
body  is  of  a  curious  deep  red,  with  only  a 
black  ftreak  acrofs  the  back,  and  the  tail 
intirely  black. 

The  parrots  are  not  much  feen  about  the  parrot}, 
coaft,  unlefs  here  and  there  one  that  wan¬ 
ders  from  the  inland  countries,  where  they 
are  very  numerous  in  the  woods. 

They  are  all  over  blue,  only  fome  have  a 
few  red  feathers  in  their  wings  or  tails.  No 
green  ones  are  to  be  found  on  the  coaft,  nor 
along  farther  eaftward  round  the  gulph  of 
Guinea  as  far  as  cape  Lope -Gonzalez, 

This  bird  is  fo  well  known  all  over  Europe , 
whither  great  numbers  are  tranfported  every 
year,  tho’  formerly  much  more  than  is  now 
praftifed,  that  I  forbear  mentioning  any 
thing  more  of  it;  and  (hall  only  take 
notice,  that  at  the  coaft  they  bear  a 
greater  price,  and  are  more  efteem’d  than 
in  Europe:  for  fome  will  there  give  almoft 
an  ounce  of  gold,  in  goods,  for  a  pratling 
parrot.  Every  body  knows  the  young  ones 
are  moft  apt  to  learn  to  talk,  and  of  fuch 
the  traveller  has  choice  at  Prince's  IJland  in 
the  gulph,  wffiere  they  are  very  numerous, 
and  bought  raw  and  unfkill’d  for  a  piece  of 
eight.  Of  thefe,  we  had  once  half  a  hun¬ 
dred  or  more  aboard  the  Chip,  and  twice  as 
many  monkeys;  of  both  which  but  few 
remain’d  alive  when  we  arrived  in  France. 

There  are  many  bats  and  owls  in  the 
country;  and  very  large  ones,  which  are 
nothing  different  from  thofe  we  have  in 
Europe. 

This  is  all  the  account  that  can  be  given 
of  the  birds  and  fowls  of  that  country;  but 
it  is  not  to  be  infer’d  that  there  are  no  other 
forts,  for  thofe  we  have  mention’d  do  nor, 
perhaps,  amount  to  the  third  part  of  what 
are  feen,  but  do  not  fall  into  our  hands. 

Reptiles  and  infcdls. 

WE  will,  in  the  next  place,  fay  fome- 
thing  of  reptiles  and  infebts,  or  what¬ 
ever  has  a  relation  to  either. 

As 
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As  for  ferpents  and  fnakes,  I  have  alrea¬ 
dy  faid  enough  ol  them  in  the  fourteenth 
chapter  of  this  book,  to  which  I  refer. 

'Toad [s  and  Frogs 

ARE  as  numerous  and  common  at  the 
coaft,  and  in  the  inland  parts  of  the 
country,  as  in  Europe ,  and  of  the  fame 
lhape  ;  but  the  roads  are  .there,  in  fome 
places,  of  fo  prodigious  a  bulk  and  bignefs, 
that  they  may  eafily  be  taken,  at  a  diflance, 
for  land-tortoifes. 

Vail  toads  At  Adja  or  Egga,  betwixt  Mouree  and 
Ccrmentin ,  there  is  a  vafl  number  of  toads 
of  that  immenfe  fize,  commonly  as  large 
as  table-plates,  which  are  very  hideous. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  rainy  feafon,  at 
cape  Corfo  there  is  an  extraordinary  num¬ 
ber  of  them. 

I  have  obferv’d  before,  that  this  ugly  crea¬ 
ture  has  a  natural  antipathy  for  fnakes, 
and  many  perfons  have  been  eye-witneffes 
of  feveral  combats  betwixt  them. 

The  Scorpio ?t 

Plate  18.  ys  generally  of  the  fize  and  form  you  fee 
I  in  the  print,  which  is  drawn  as  big  as  the 
life ;  but  there  are  fome  as  large  as  fmall 
lobflers  :  and  all  of  them  have  two  large 
claws  and  feet,  and  their  whole  body  co- 
'  vered  with  long  hair. 

Some  have  a  fmall  bladder  full  of  venom, 
of  half  a  finger’s  breadth,  at  the  end  of  their 
tails,  adjoining  to  the  fharp  crooked  prick 
or  horn  that  is  at  the  end' of  the  tail ;  with 
which,  if  they  ftrike  or  prick  either  at  men 
or  brutes,  the  hurt  is  certainly  mortal,  if 
not  fpeedily  remedied. 

The  molt  certain  cure  is  to  bruife  the 
fame  fcorpion,  if  it  can  be  catched,  on  the 
wounded  part  of  the  body  ;  as  our  chief 
furgeon  cured  one  of  our  men  at  Prince’s 
ijland ,  who  being  at  felling  of  wood,  was 
thus  prick’d  by  a  fcorpion  in  the  heel. 

At  Acapulco ,  in  IV ft-Mcxico  in  America , 
wfiere  there  are  abundance  of  terrible  lcor- 
pions,  they  ufe,  when  going  to  bed,  to  rub 
all  about  the  beds  with  garlick. 

Another  certain  remedy  againft  this  fling, 
and  the  pain  of  it,  is  to  flroke  the  part  that 
was  hurt  with  a  child’s  private  member, 
which  immediately  takes  away  the  pain, 
and  then  the  venom  exhales.  The  moifture 
that  comes  from  a  hen’s  mouth,  is  good  for 
the  fame. 

Millepedes. 

HE  infect  here  call’d  Millepedes ,  and  by 
the  Portuguefes  Centipedes ,  of  which 
is  a  multitude  in  the  country,  is  alfo  very 
trou  bit  fome  to  man  •,  for  tho’  it  does  not 
fling  fo  dangeroufly  as  the  fcorpion,  yet  it 
certainly  caufes  very  fharp  pains  for  three  or 
four  hours  •,  after  which  they  quite  ceafe 
without  the  leafl  remains  of  uneafmefs.. 
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This  infedt  is  about  a  fpan  long  when  at  Barbot 
full  growth  i  flat,  fpeckled  like  other  worms : 
having  two  fmall  horns  or  claws,  with  which 
it  ftrikes.  It  has  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  on 
each  fide  of  the  body,  more  or  lefs.  There 
is  no  place  on  the  coaft  free  from  thefe  ver¬ 
min. 

Bees 

RE  not  very  plenty  at  the  Gold  Coaft , 
in  comparifon  of  what  there  are  about 
Rio  de  Gabon ,  Cape  Lopez ,  and  farther  to  > 
the  fouthward  of  the  gulph  of  Guinea  :  as  I 
fhall  hereafter  obferve.  They  harbour  there 
in  the  woods,  and  make  their  honey  and 
wax  in  hollow  trunks  of  trees.  Both  the 
honey  and  wax  are  very  good,  but  not  like 
ours  in  France :  however,  they  afford  the 
Blacks  very  great  profit  by  trade  with  the 
Europeans. 

Cigarras 

R  E  a  thick,  broad-headed,  mouthlefs 
fort  of  flies,  which  commonly  fit  on 
trees,  and  fing,  after  a  fhrieking  manner, 
day  and  night,  and  live  only  on  the  dew  of 
heaven,  which  they  fuck  in  by  a  long  fharp 
tongue,  placed  on  the  breaft. 

There  are  alfo  frogs,  and  fuch  prodigious 
numbers  of  grafhoppers,  or  rather  locufts, 
coming  in  fwarms  like  thick  clouds,  from 
the  far  inland  countries,  ?ls  fome  fuppofe 
from  the  defarts  of  Lybia  and  Zara ,  to  this 
part  of  Guinea ,  where  they  brouze  all  the 
plantations  of  corn  in  fuch  a  manner,  that 
it  caufes  almoft  a  famine  in  the  land. 

There  are  land-crevices,  which  eat  very 
fweet,  being  much  of  the  tafte  of  the  land- 
crabs  in  the  French  illands  of  America.  Thefe 
crevices  harbour,  like  thole,  under  ground. 

There  are  alfo  large  black  flies,  which  in 
a  dark  night  give  a  kind  of  light  •,  and  abun¬ 
dance  of  glow-worms,  crickets,  caterpillars, 
and  many  fpecies  ofworms,  fpiders,  butter¬ 
flies,  gnats,  ants  and  beetles ;  but  of  ants 
and  gnats  moll  prodigious  numbers  all  over 
the  coaft :  and  more  particularly  at  and  a- 
bout  Acra,  where  the  country  is  flat  and  le¬ 
vel.  The  ants  are  of  various  forts,  great 
and  fmall,  white,  red  and  black ;  the  fling  of 
the  red  inflames  to  a  great  degree,  and  is 
more  painful  than  that  of  the  millepedes. 

The  white  are  as  tranfparent  as  glafs,  and 
bite  fo  forcibly,  that  in  the  fpace  of  one 
night  they  can  eat  their  way  through  a 
wooden  cheft,  and  make  it  as  full  of  holes, 
as  if  it  l^ad  been  fhot  through  with  hail- 
Ihot. 

Thefe  ir.fedls  make  nefts  ten  or  twelve 
feet  high  in  the  earth,  which  they  won¬ 
derfully  raife  up  in  the  fields  and  hills,  in 
a  pyramidal  form,  fo  firm  and  folid,  that 
they  are  not  eafily  beaten  down ;  and  when 
they  are,  it  is  very  furprifing  to  obferve  the 
number  of  divifions  and  apartments,  that 
are  within  thofe  nefts,  corresponding  exr.dtly 
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Ba  r bot.  one  to  another  •,  fome  of  thofe  rooms  are 
V-X'V>W  filled  with  their  provifions,  which  the  pru¬ 
dent  animal  gathers  from  the  fields  •,  others 
are  filled  with  their  excrements,  and  others 
are  dwelling-rooms.  * 

From  thofe  nefls  (one  of  which  fee 
Plate  1 8.  }n  tfie  figure  I  drew  at  Acra)  they  range 
all  about  the  country,  and  come  into  the 
forts  and  chambers  of  the  Europeans ,  in 
fuch  fwarms,  that  they  oblige  them  to  quit 
their  beds  in  the  night,  biting  very  fharply, 
and  are  of  fo  devouring  a  nature,  that  if 
they  attack  a  live  fbeep,  or  goat,  in  the 
night,  it  is  found  a  perfebt  fkeieton  in  the 
morning  :  and  this  they  do  fo  nicely,  that 
the  belt  anatomifl  could  not  perform  it 
more  artificially  than  they  do.  Chickens, 
and  even  rats,  tho’  fo  nimble,  cannot  efcape 
them  ;  for  as  foon  as  one  or  more  attacks  a 
rat,  he  is  affaulted  on  all  fides  by  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  them,  till  fo  many  fall  on,  that 
they  over-power,  and  never  leave  him,  till 
they  grow  to  a  body  flrong  enough  to  re¬ 
move  him  to  a  fafe  place. 

It  is  really  a  great  diverfion  to  obferve  the 
fingular  inftindl  of  fo  jfmall  a  creature  in  all 
their  proceedings  and  performances,  and  it 
would  almofi  perfuade,  that  they  had  a 
iort  of  language  among  them,  confidering 
what  harmony  and  order  they  obferve  :  for 
if  you  place  a  beetle,  or  a  worm,  where 
only  two  or  three  of  thefe  infedls  are,  they 
immediately  depart,  and  return  in  a  minute, 
bringing  with  them  above  a  hundred  ;  and 
if  that  number  is  not  fufficient,  in  another 
moment,  more  are  called  :  after  which  they 
fall  all  together  on  their  prey,  and  march  off 
with  it  very  regularly,  affifling  each  other 
in  carrying  off  the  burden.  Hence  it  muff 
be,  that  fome  are  of  opinion,  and  affirm, 
that  the  ants  have  a  king,  who  is  as  large 
as  a  cray-fifh. 

The  gnats  are  another  inconvenience  to 
the  inhabitants  in  the  night-time,  efpecially 
near  the  woods  and  marfhy  grounds.  Their 
fling  is  very  fharp,  and  caufes  fwellings  and 
violent  pains ;  whence  it  is  ealy  to  conceive, 
with  what  I  have  faid  of  the  ants,  and  the 
exceffive  heat  of  the  climate,  what  a  trou- 
blefome  life  people  muft  lead,  where  ’tis 
fcarce  poffible  to  have  an  hour  of  quiet 
deep  ;  and  provifions  are  but  very  indif¬ 
ferent. 


I  fliall  conclude  this  defcription  of  infedls, 
with  fomething  of  fpiders,  of  which  there 
are  leveral  forts  ;  but  I  ffiall  confine  my  felf 
to  one,  called  by  the  Blacks  Ananfe. 

This  animal  is  monflrous  large,  his  body 
long,  his  head  fharp,  broader  before  than 
behind,  and  not  round,  as  moft  fpiders  are ; 
his  legs  hairy,  ten  in  number,  and  the 
thicknefs  of  a  little  finger.  Which  far  fur- 
palfes  the  largenefs  of  the  T arantula ,  a  kind 
of  field-fpider,  of  Abruffo,  Calabria ,  ‘Tuf- 
cany  and  Romania  in  Italy ,  commonly  as 
big  as  an  ordinary  acorn  ;  fo  dangerous  to 
mankind,  that  a  perfon  flung  by  it,  changes 
an  hundred  ways  in  a  moment,  weeping, 
dancing,  vomiting,  quaking,  laughing, 
growing  pale,  fainting  away,  feeling  horrid 
pains,  and  finally  dies  in  a  veiy  fhort  time, 
if  not  ipeedily  relieved.  The  effe&ual  cure 
is  by  iweating,  and  antidotes ;  but  the  grand 
and  only  remedy  is  mufick,  as  is  affirmed 
by  feveral  phyficians,  and  travellers,  eye- 
witneffes  of  the  difeafe  and  the  cure  thereof. 
This  wonderful  infedlhas  four  legs  on  each 
fide,  like  the  common  large  fpiders  in  form 
and  length.  As  to  the  African  fpiders,  I  never 
learnt  any  thing  of  their  natural  qualities, 
good  or  bad.  I  fuppofe  there  are  but  few 
luch  hideous  infefts  in  the  country  about, 
and  in  the  bay  of  Campeche  in  South  Ame¬ 
rica. ,  is  a  fort  of  fpiders  of  a  prodigious  fize, 
fome  as  big  as  a  man’s  fill,  with  long  finall 
legs,  like  ours  in  Europe  but  have  two 
teeth,  or  rather  horns,  an  inch  and  a  half  or 
two  inches  long,  and  of  a  proportionable 
bigneis,  which  are  as  black  as  jet,  fmooth 
as  glafs,  and  there  fmall  end  fharp  as  a 
thorn :  they  are  not  flreight,  but  bending, 
and  preferved  for  tooth-pickers,  and  to  pick 
pipes  in  fmoaking  tobacco. 

The  Blacks ,  who  have  always  flrange 
x  notions,  as  has  been  faid  of  them  elfewhere, 
believe  the  firft  man  was  made  by  this  hor¬ 
rid  infect  and  few  can  be  made  fenfible,  by 
our  way  of  reafoning  with  them  on  this 
head,  of  their  folly  and  ftupidity. 

At  Cabo-Corfo ,  in  the  rainy  months  of 
June  and  July,  they  have  a  fort  of  infefts, 
which  are  a  kind  of  fpiders,  about  the  big- 
nefs  of  a  beetle,  the  form  nearefl  to  a  crab- 
fiffi,  with  an  odd  kind  of  orifice,  vifible  in 
the  belly,  whence  the  web  proceeds. 
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Of  the  J ever  al  forts  of  fifth*  the  fea  of  G  uinea  ;  as  the  king-fift,  fetifio,  and 
many  more  generally  eaten  ;  as  alfo  of  the  gr amplifies,  fword-fijh ,  and Jharks  j 
of  the  porpoife ,  the  remora ,  and  the  flyhig-fijh. 


Fif  in  general. 

Y  what  I  have  before  obferved  of  the 
nature  of  the  flefh  of  tame  cattle,  chic¬ 
kens,  and  other  tame  fowl ;  it  appears, 
that  tho’  they  be  indifferent  large,  yet  they 
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are  very  light,  and  that  the  forry  food  they 
have,  inflead  of  a  firm,  produces  only  a 
fpongy,  loofe  and  tough  flefh  of  an  un¬ 
grateful  tafle  :  whence  it  is  natural  to  infer, 
that  it  were  almoll  impollible  for  men  in 

general 
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general,  arid  much  more  for  Europeans  to 
i'ubfift  there  ;  if  the  want  of  good  flefh  and 
other  neceflary  provisions  were  not  very 
happily  fupply’d  by  the  Tea,  which,  by  a 
particular  providence  daily  affords  a  pro¬ 
digious  quantity  of  very  good,  large  and 
fmall  fifh  of  feveral  iorts,  as  well  as  the 
rivers  ;  fo  that  abundance  of  Blacks  and 
Ik  biles  alfo  can  live  tolerably  upon  bread, 
fifh,  and  palm-oil,  tho’  that  food  has  the 
fame  effebl  on  them,  rendring  their  bodies 
poor  and  light,  in  proportion  to  their  bulk. 
Thirty  There  are  above  thirty  forts  of  fea-fifh, 
fiST  °  commonly  taken  and  eaten,  befides  many 
other  kinds  accidentally  caught  at  fome  par¬ 
ticular  fealons.  I  fhall  firft  lpeak  of  fome  of 
the  largeft. 

The  King  Fijh , 

Plate  1 8.  T)  Eprefented  in  the  cut,  is  reckoned  by 
t  k  the  Englijh  at  cape  Corfo ,  one  of  the 
beft  fifties  in  thofe  parts,  when  in  feafon. 
It  is  extraordinary  fat  and  delicious,  and 
when  boiled  taftes  fomewhat  like  eels ; 
but  gutted  and  dry’d,  is  eaten  inftead  of 
falmon.  At  full  growth  it  is  about  five  foot 
long,  and  at  fome  times  there  are  vaft  fhoais 
along  the  coaft,  when  abundance  are  taken. 
Call'd  Saf-  Some  call  it  the  Safer ,  and  others  the  Ne- 

iNegro.  gT0’  for  itS  black  fkin>  Tt  commonly  har¬ 
bours  among  rocks,  and  fometimes  comes 
into  fuch  fhallow  water,  that  the  Blacks , 
when  they  go  to  ftrike  fifii  at  night, 
vvith  a  light,  as  I  have  obferv’d  before,  will 
fometimes  kill  thefe  with  an  iron  tool,  or 
with  a  three-pointed  harping  iron,  or  morlin. 

Fetifo  Fifh . 

T  my  firft  voyage,  whilft  we  lay  before 
Comendo ,  fome  fifhermen,  near  our 
fiiip,  took  a  fifh  about  feven  foor  long, 
fhaped  as  exaftly  reprefented  in  the  figure. 
The  Blacks  call’d  it  Fetifo ,  but  for  what  rea- 
fon  I  cannot  determine,  unlefs  it  be  to  exprefs, 
k  delici-  that  it  is  too  rare  and  fweet  for  mortals  to  eat, 
rus  fi(h'  and  only  fit  for  a  deity :  the  word  Fetifo , 
which  xnPortuguefe  fignifiesforcery,  being  by 
the  Blacks  apply’d  to  all  things  they  reckon 
facred,  becaufe  the  Portuguefesrpxvz  the  name 
of  forcery  to  all  their  fuperftitions.  It  wasv 
indeed,  a  mod  beautiful  fifh,  tho’  the  skin  is* 
brown  and  fwarthy  about  its  back,  but 
grows  lighter  and  lighter  the  nearer  it  comes 
to  the  ftomach  and  belly.  It  had  a  ftreight 
fnout,  with  a  fort  of  horn  at  the  end  of  it, 
very  hard  and  fiiarp  pointed,  above  three 
fpans  long ;  and  another  fmall  ftreight  horn 
on  the  upper  part  of  its  mouth.  The  eyes 
large  and  bright,  and  on  each  fide  of  the 
-  body,  beginning  at  the  gills,  four  longifh 
cuts,  or  openings.  As  I  remember,  the 
Blacks  would  not  fell  it  at  any  rate,  but 
only  allowed  me  the  liberty  of  drawing  its 
’late  1 8.  figure,  as  it  appears  in  the  cut;  and  were 
much  amazed  to  fee  it  fo  well  reprefented. 


Nor  was  that  aftonifhment  peculiar  to  them,  Barbot. 
for  many  others  there,  on  the  Gold  Coaft,  at 
Sierr a  Leona ,  Seftro  river,  and  other  places,  Blacks  ad" 
very  much  admired  to  fee  me  make  the  fi- drawing, 
gure  of  any  creature  upon  paper; 

I  am  apt  to  believe  the  Blacks  look 
this  fifh  as  a  fort  of  deity  ;  tho’  did  not of  fiQies* 
hear  they  paid  it  any  religious  worfhip.  If 
they  do,  there  is  nothing  new  in  payino- 
adoiation  to  a  fifh;  for  the  Philiftines  in  the 
firft  >^ges  of  the  world  adored  E)agon ,  which 
was  an  idol,  half  man,  and  half  fifh ;  the 
v  ord  Dagon,  in  their  language,  fignifyinga 
fifh;  and  that  thofe  Gentiles  look’d  upon 
as  the  great  God,  Judges  xv i.  23.  Dagon 
cur  God  has  delivered  Sampfon  our  enemy  into  v 
our  hands.  Dagon  reprefented  Neptune ,  the 
god  of  the  fea,  and  by  him  perhaps  was 
meant  Noah.  The  Syrians ,  according  to 
Cicero  and  Xenophon,  ador’d  fome  large  tame 
fifties,  kept  in  the  river  Chains,  and  would 
not  fuffer  any  perfon  to  go  about  to  difturb 
them.  The  Syro-Phcenicians ,  according  to 
Clemens  Alexandrinus ,  adored  thofe  fifties 
with  as  much  zeal,  as  the  Elians  worfhip- 
ped  Jupiter ;  and  Diodorus  Siculus  affirms 
the  Syrians  did  not  eat  fifh,  but  ador’d  them 
as  gods.  Plutarch  mentions  the  Oxindrites 
and  Cynophites,  /Egyptian  nations,  which  ha¬ 
ving  been  longat  war  about  killing  afifti  they 
efteem’d  facred,  were  fo  weakned,  that  the 
Romans  fubdued  and  made  them  flaves. 

The  Brazilian  cod,  is  a  delicate  fat  fifh,  Brazil  cod, 
as  large  as  the  ordinary  Newfoundland  cods, 
and  plentiful  enough. 

There  are  Pikes  and  Jacks,  great  and  Pikes, 
fmall,  which,  when  in  feafon,  are  fat  and 
better  than  in  fome  parts  of  Europe 1 

flounders  are  very  plentiful,  differing  Flounders! 
confiderably  from  ours,  in  fhape,  thicknefs, 
and  goodnefs,  wherein  they  far  exceed  them. 

Plaife  are  not  altogether  like  ours,  nor  Plaife. 
are  they  plentiful.  I  am  apt  to  believe 
they  are  the  fame  fort  of  fifh  the  French  at 
Goeree  call  the  Cabo  Verde  half-moon,  the 
figure  whereof  is  in  the  cut.  Plate  20. 

There  are  alfo  dorados,  corcobados,  or  Gilt- 
gilt-heads,  and  other  large  fifh  ;  as  black  heads, 
and  white  carabins,  which  are  very  plentiful 
and  cheap,  and  commonly  ferve  the  meaner 
fort  of  people,  who  reckon  them  good 
food ;  but  the  dorados,  when  in  feafon,  are 
very  good. 

There  are  three  or  four  forts  of  bream  Bream, 
in  great  abundance,  two  forts  whereof  par¬ 
ticularly  are  very  fat  and  delicate.  The 
Dutch  there  call  it  Rcejend  and  Jacob  E- 
vertzen. 

The  fea-toad  is  a  fifh  of  a  fmall  fize,  Sea-tcad. 
eaten  by  the  common  fort  of  Blacks,  the 
fins  of  them  very  curious,  as  appears  by  the 
figure  in  the  cut.  T  he  head  of  it  is  much  Plate  x8. 
like  that  of  a  frog,  or  toad,  whence  it  has 
the  name. 
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Plate  1 8. 
Coverer. 

Mackarel 


Macho- 
rans,  or 
horn-fifh. 


Plate  19. 


Aboei. 


Thorn- 

backs. 


Plate  20. 


The  pifie-pampher,  is  a  fort  of  fmall 
flat  fifh,  which  in  delicacy  furpaffes  all  o- 
thers  on  the  coaft. 

In  June,  July  and  Auguji ,  at  Comen  do 
and  Mina  they  catch  a  prodigious  quantity 
of  a  fmall  fifh  reprefented  in  the  cut,  which 
is  very  good,  and  taftes  much  like  our  pil¬ 
chards  ;  but  is  full  of  fmall  bones.  It 
bites  quick,  and  five,  fix,  or  eight  of  them 
are  taken  at  a  time  •,  il  there  be  lo  many 
hooks  to  one  line.  The  hooks  are  always 
kept  playing  upon  the  lurlace  01  tne  water, 
where  the  fifh  generally  fwims. 

Another  fort  of  fifh,  is  much  larger 
than  the  laft,  which  fee  in  the  cut. 

The  coverer  is  flat,  and  rounder  than  the 
pifie-pampher. 

There  are  mackarel  at  fome  feafons,  but 
few  caught,  nor  are  they  exactly  lhaped 
like  ours  in  England  therefore  the  French 
call  them  Frezahar  looking  as  beautiful 
in  the  fea,  as  our  mackarel,  of  a  fine  eme¬ 
rald  green,  mix’d  with  a  filver  white  on 
the  back. 

The  machorans,  fo  called  by  th t  French, 
and  by  the  Dutch  Baerd  Maneties ,  from  five 
pretty  long  excrefcencies,  which  hang  at  the 
end  of  their  chops,  like  a  beard,  and  on 
each  fide  of  the  mouth,  juft  under  the  eyes, 
one  much  longer,  as  reprefented  in  the  fi¬ 
gure.  At  the  upper  fin  on  its  back,  and 
at  the  under  one  on  the  belly,  is  a  long  hard 
fliarp  horn,  the  prick  whereof  caufes  violent 
pains  and  great  fwellings,  as  if  there  were 
fome  venomous  nature  in  it,  as  many  failors 
have  experienc’d  to  their  coft,  when  acci¬ 
dentally  hurt  by  it ;  and  for  that  reafon 
many  do  not  care  to  eat  of  the  fifh  in  the 
Leeward  iflands  of  America,  where  there  is 
.  great  plenty  of  them  and  very  large ;  as  alfo 
becaufe  they  feed  there  among  the  Manza- 
nilla  trees,  which  produce  a  fort  of  poifo- 
nous  apples,  tho’  very  beautiful,  and  of  a 
charming  red.  This  fifh  feeding  in  Ame¬ 
rica  on  that  fruit,  it  cannot  but  be  dange¬ 
rous  to  eat ;  but  being  caught  out  at  fea  in 
Africa ,  and  there  being  no  fuch  trees  on  the 
coaft,  I  cannot  think  it  is  any  way  hurtful ; 
befides  that  experience  fhows  the  contrary, 
they  being  commonly  eaten  and  found  good 
wholefome  fifh.  Thole  of  the  coaft  of 
America  are  generally  larger,  and  mix’d 
yellow,  sky-colour,  and  brown :  the  Eng- 
lijh  call  it  the  horn-fifh,  and  when  firft 
caught,  it  feems  to  groan. 

Among  the  fmall  fifh  is  the  Aboei ,  fome- 
what  like  our  trouts,  but  much  firmer  and 
more  delicate.  Thoufands  of  them  are 
caught  every  day  along  the  coaft. 

There  is  no  lefs  plenty  of  thornbacks,both 
great  and  fmall,  which  differ  not  in  fhape 
from  ours ;  but  fome  of  them  are  blue,  all 
over  fpotted,  as  in  the  print  drawn  at  cape 
Verde.  The  feafon  tor  yiem  is  in  May:  the 


Blacks  ftrike  them  with  harping  irons. 

Soles  are  extraordinary  good,  but  longer  Soles, 
and  narrower  than  ours  in  Europe,  as  in  the 

rlate  20. 

figure.  .  ~  , 

Dabs  are  nothing  inferior  to  them  in  mos* 

goodnefs. 

In  Oftober  and  November  they  catch  near 
the  fhore,  with  long  nets,  abundance  of  a 
fort  of  pikes,  which  the  French  call  Begune, 
fhaped  as  in  the  plate.  ^  ate  . 

In  December  they  take  the  fifh  call  d  Ca-  Caran- 
rangoues,  whereof  there  are  two  forts,  the  goues. 
one  having  large  round  eyes,  and  the  other 
fmall  ones,  as  in  the  fame  plate.  They  plate  6- 
have  large  forked  fins  on  their  backs,  and 
very  thick  forked  tails. 

There  are  alfo  two  forts  of  fprats,  great  sPrats* 
and  fmall,  mighty  plentiful,  both  very  fat 
when  in  feafon  ;  but  the  larger  ftringy,  and 
therefore  not  valu’d.  The  fmaller  are  very 
agreeable  fifh  broil’d  or  pickled,  or  dry  d 
like  herrings  •,  all  which  ways  the  Europeans 
preferve  great  quantities. 

Lobfters,  crabs,  prawns,  fhrimps,  and  Shell- fifh. 
muflels  are  very  common  :  the  lobfters  dif¬ 
fering  fomewhat  in  figure  from  ours :  fee 
the  cape  Verde  lobfter  in  the  plate.  The  Piste  20. 
oifters  are  commonly  extraordinary  large. 

The  Bonito ,  an  excellent  fifh,  is  feldom  Bonito* 
taken  there,  for  it  comes  not  near  the  fhore ; 
but  there  are  prodigious  fhoals  of  them  play¬ 
ing  in  the  deep  fea,  and  particularly  about 
the  equinoftial.  See  the  figure  of  them  na¬ 
turally  drawn  in  the  plate.  _  P^te 

There  are  three  other  forts  of  fifh,  which 
come  out  of  the  fea,  and  ftay  in  rivers. 

The  Carmou  is  a  white  fifh,  the  largeft  of  Carmou. 
the  kind  about  three  quarters  of  a  yard  long, 
and  as  thick  as  a  man’s  arm.  It  would  be 
very  delicious,  if  not  too  fat  and  oily. 

The  mullet,  whofe  figure  fee  in  the  plate,  Mullet, 
differs  from  ours  in  that  it  has  not  lo  thick  pjate  20> 
a  head,  but  is  very  near  as  good  food. 

The  Batavia,  when  at  full  growth,  is  in-  Batavia, 
different  good  meat,  if  it  does  not  tafte 
muddy,  as  it  is  apt  to  do. 

In  December  there  is  great  plenty  of  Corco-  Corcova- 
vados,  or  moon-fifh,  of  colour  whitifh,  al- dos- 
moft  flat,  and  pretty  thick  about  the  back, 
but  near  round,  for  which  reafon  the  Euro¬ 
pean  fea-faring  men  call  it  the  moon.  See 
the  figure.  The  proper  bait  for  them  is  Plate  20. 
bits  of  fugar-canes.  The  flefh  is  fomewhat 
fulfome. 

There  are  many  other  forts  of  fifh  about 
the  coaft,  which  I  think  needlefs  to  men¬ 
tion,  as  having  already  taken  notice  of  the 
principal  forts :  fo  that  a  lover  of  fifh  may 
there  pleafe  his  appetite,  and  make  a  good 
meal  for  fix-pence  at  moft  j  and  fuch  as 
cannot  afford  fo  much,  may  eat  their  fill  at 
half  the  charge  in  the  fummer-feafon,  for  at 
that  time  there  is  always  one  fort  of  fifh  or 
other  in  the  market  very  cheap-,  but  in  the 

winter- 
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wJntcr-feaLH  °r  foul  weather,  the  fcarciry  but  the  Greenland  tailors  fay  they  have  often  Ba*bot, 
,Lfi0lrc  r  0Iel'r and  fefn,  inltanees  of  the  enmity  between  the 


labourers,  as  alfo  the  meaner  fort  of  na¬ 
tives,  are  fcarce  able  to  fubfift. 

Befides  the  fcveral  forts  of  fea  and  river 
fillies  which  1  have  already  mention’d,  ge- 


enmity 

whale  and  the  fword-fifh,  obferving  them 
to  fight  and  ftrike  at  one  anotlie?  fo  fu- 
i  iqufly  as  to  make  the  water  fly  about  like 
rain,  lometimes  the  one  and  lcmetimes  the 


i  ,  i  r  ,  7  °  . »  im,  uuc  uiiu  lometimes  tne 

ni “rally  ■ eaten  by  the  people  of  the  country,  other  getting  the  better;  but  for  the  molt 


they  often  fee  about  the  coaft  three  other 
very  large  kinds,  viz.  a  fort  of  fmail  whales, 
known  by  the  name  of  grampuffes ;  the 
fword-fifh,  and  the  fliark  :  it  will  not  be 
unacceptable  to  give  a  fiiorc  account  of  each. 

The  grampuses, 

i  Y  the  French  are  call’d  Soufflcurs,  that 
&  is,  blowers, or  fpouters,  from  their  blow¬ 
ing  as  it  were  fpouts  of  water  out  at  their 
noftrils  when  they  rife  upon  the  furface  of 
the  fea,  holding  up  their  fnouts,  as  I  have 
feen  thouiands  of  them  together  in  a  fhoal, 
for  three  or  four  miles  in  circumference, 
either  in  the  gulph  of  Guinea ,  or  to  the 
fouthward  of  the  line  ;  which  at  a  diftance  ' 
in  calm  lcorching  weather  look  like  huge 
blocks  fwim tiling  on  the  ocean. 

The  Dutch  call  them  Noord-Kapcrs ,  and 
they  are  commonly  about  thirty-five  or  forty 
feet  long,  and  fometimes  longer ;  being  of 
the  fpecies  of  whales,  tho*  fomewhat  longer, 
and  not  fo  thick  in  proportion,  as  near  as  I 
could  difeern  at  a  very  fmail  diftance  ;  for 
they  would  fometimes  come  within  piftol- 
fhot  of  our  Pnips,  in  the  open  fea. 

They  are  very  fwift  in  their  motions,  and 
it  is  almoft  incredible  how  nimble  they  ap¬ 
pear,  confidering  their  prodigious  length 
and  bulk ;  and  though  we  often  fhot  at  them 
with  mufkets,  and  certainly  hit  fome,  we 
could  not  perceive  they  were  fo  wounded  as 
to  (land  Hill. 

Thefe  creatures,  in  fine  weather,  when 
the  fifhermen  are  at  the  height  of  their 
fporr,  about  the  coaft,  come  towards  the 
fiiore,  and  put  all  the  fmaller  fifh  into  fuch 
a  fright,  that  they  all  immediately  fly  out 
to  fea,  and  even  the  next  day  there  is ‘fcarce 
one  to  be  feen  about  the  land,  by  which  it 
appears  that  thefe  monfters  devour  them. 

‘7 ’be  fhcord-fijh 

S  fo  call’d  on  account  of  a  flat  bone  it 
bears  at  the  end  af  the  fnout,  about  a 
yard  or  an  ell  long,  and  a  hand  broad,  along 
which  there  are  about  feventeen  or  nineteen 
points,  like  teeth,  as  long  as  a  man’s  fin¬ 
ger, on  each  fide,  for  the  moft  pare  rugged, 
and  one  more  on  the  one  fide  than  on  the 
other.  I  fhould’ think  this  might  be  as  well 
call’d  the  comb-fiih. 

It  is  from  levcn  to  ten  feet  long,  and  ex¬ 
traordinary  thick  in  proportion  ;  and  it  is 
generally  affirm’d,  that  it  drives  away 
the  whales  with  the  fword  in  the  fnout  ; 
which  I  report  not  of  my  own  knowledge, 

Yol.V. 


part  they  cannot  ftay  to  fee  the  end  of  the 
battle. 

The  Jharky 

B,Y  the  French  call’d  Requien ,  which  iRavenoas. 

have  drawn  by  the  life  in  the  cut  in  the 
fupplement,  is  an  extraordinary  ravenous 
creature,  of  a  vaft  fize,  fome  of  them  be- 
lng  twenty,  and  fome  thirty  feet  long,  very 
targe  and  thick,  their  head  broad  and  fiat, 
and  the  fnout  fharp-pointed.  If  a  man  hap¬ 
pens  to  fall  overboard,  and  thefe  monfters 
are  at  hand,  they  loon  make  him  their  prey  ; 
anti  I  have  often  obferv’d,  that  when  we 
thiew  a  dead  Have  into  the  lea,  particularly 
about  the  mourh  of  the  bay  of  Prince’s 
JJland  in  the  gulph  of  Guinea,  on  fhark 
would  bite  oft  a  leg,  and  another  an  arm, 
whilft  others  lunk  down  with  the  body  ; 
anti  ail  this  was  done  in  lefs  than  two  mi¬ 
nutes;  they  dividing  the  whole  corps  among 
them  fo  nicely,  that  the  leaft  particle  of  it 
was  not  to  be  leen,  not  even  of  the  bowels. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  pleafant  enough  pi^ht  one 
to  obferve  what  ftrange  motions  there  are  another, 
among  them  upon  luch  occafions :  for  if 
one  happens  to  come  too  late  for  his  fhare 
or  a  dead  body  thrown  overboard,  he  is 
ready  to  devour  the  reft,  and  feldom  fails 
to  attack  one  or  other  of  them  with  the 
greateft  violence,  when  rearing  their  heads 
and  half  their  bodies  above  the  furface  of 
the  water,  they  give  one  another  fuch  ter¬ 
rible  blows,  that  they  make  the  fea  about 
them  foam. 

Providence  has  fo  order’d  it,  that  this  ra¬ 
venous  creature  has  its  mouth  far  behind 
the  lnout,  and  low ;  fo  that  it  is  obliged  to 
turn  on  its  back  to  bite  at  any  thing :  and 
were  it  not  for  this,  the  creature  would  be 
much  more  dreadful. 

It  is  fo  well  known  to  moft  failors,  and  Defcrip- 
has  been  fo  often  delcribed  by  other  tra- tion  of  ic* 
veiiers,  that  it  will  be  needlels  to  give  a 
larger  account ;  befides  that,  the  figure  of 
it  exactly  drawn,  as  I  have  faid  above,  will 
give  full  fatisfaftion :  but  for  the  informa¬ 
tion  of  thole  who  have  never  feen  any,  I 
cannot  but  add,  that  its  eyes,  though  very 
lmall  in  proportion  to  the  body,  and  round, 
look  like  a  bright  flaming  fire.  The  jaw¬ 
bones  or  chops  are  fo  wonderfully  framed  or 
join  d  together,  that  when  occafion  requires- 
to  prey  on  fomething  that  is  very  large,  they 
can  open  a  mouth  of  a  prodigious  width  and 
bignefs,  within  which  are  three  rows,  above 
and  below,  of  very  fharp  and  ftrong  teeth, 
which  at  once  cut  off  a  man’s  arm,  leg’ 
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Barbot.  head,  or  any  other  part  of  the  body.  It 
has  been  oblerv’d,  that  miffing  the  bait,  it 
will  return  three  times,  though  before  torn 
by  the  hook;  and  I  have  been  told,  that 
there  was  found  in  the  belly  of  one  of  them 
a  knife  and  fix  pounds  of  bacon. 

Brings  It  does  not  fpawn  like  other  fifh,  nor  lay 
forth  eggs  as  tortoiles  do,  but  brings  lorth  young 

young.  a°qie  keafts  do,  having  a  matrix,  and  all 
the  reft  like  a  fiih ;  as  has  alfo  the  feal-fifh, 
which  iomewhat  refembling  a  fmall  fliark, 
has  by  feme  been  taken  for  another  fort  of 
them ;  but  when  well  examin’d,  as  I  have 
done  feveral  times,  it  appears  very  different, 
which  may  be  feen  in  the  cut  in  the  fupple- 
ment,  reprefenting  a  feal-fifh,  which  the 
French  call  Roujfette ,  and  whereof  I  (hall 
fpeak  more  at  large  hereafter  in  the  fupple- 
ment. 

Muld.  To  return  to  the  fliark  :  There  are  every 
tudes  of  where  vaft  multitudes  of  them  between  the 
them.  tropicks ;  and  more  particularly  on  the 
coaft  of  Guinea,  or  Arguin ,  on  the  coaft  of 
Genehca ,  corruptly  call’d  Barbary ,  to  the 
northward  of  Senega ,  down  to  Angola ,  and 
farther  fouth,  either  out  at  lea  or  near  the 
fliore,  all  along  thole  coafts ;  and  they  are 
of  all  fixes,  l'ome  vaftly  big,  and  others 
fmall,  according  to  their  ages. 

Skin  and  Their  fkins  are  of  a  dark  brown,  almoft 
colour.  over  all  the  body,  and  whitifh  juft  tinder 
the  belly,  having  neither  feales  nor  fhells, 
but  a  thick  oily  fat  roughnefs  like  fliagreen, 
adorn’d  with  ftreaks  acrofs  very  orderly 
down  on  each  fide  of  the  back.  It  lwims 
incredibly  fwifr,  and  great  multitudes  of 
them  ufually  follow  our  flave-fhips  fome 
hundred  leagues  at  fea,  as  they  fail  out  from 
the  gulph  of  Guinea ;  as  if  they  knew  we 
were  to  throw  fome  dead  corps  over  board 
almoft  every  day.  They  are  feldom  feen 
far  out  at  fea,  unlefs  in  a  calm,  following 
ihips  to  catch  whatfoever  is  thrown  out. 

Pilot  fiili.  They  are  commonly  attended  by  a  fort 
of  little  fifties,  about  as  big  as  pilchards, 
but  fomewhat  rounder  fhap’d,  lwimming 
before  them,  without  ever  being  hurt  by 
thole  ravenous  monfters,  which  through  a 
particular  inftindt  never  devour  them,  as 
they  do  all  other  fiflies  they  can  maftcr. 
Thefe  fmall  ones  are  call’d  Pilot-fijhes ,  from 
their  fwimming  before  the  others;  and  it  is 
obferv’d,  that  very  often  when  a  lhark  is 
taken  with  a  hook,  and  drawn  aboard  a 
fhip,  this  Pilot-fjh  clings  to  his  back,  and 
is  taken  with  him  :  and  I  have  heard  that 
feme  (harks  have  been  taken  with  the  Re- 
rnora- fifli  flicking  to  them. 

Taking  of  Thofe  days  we  threw  no  dead  bodies  over 
ilurks.  board,  and  when  the  weather  was  moderate, 
we  diverted  ourfelves  with  catching  of 
(harks,  with  long  thick  iron  hooks  faft- 
ned  to  an  iron  chain,  having  a  large  piece 
of  bacon,  or  {linking  meat,  for  a  bait ; 
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which  way  we  foon  caught  fome :  but  in 
haling  them  aboard  with  a  rope,  or  tackle, 
were  always  fain  to  keep  clear,  becaufe,  be- 
fide  the  danger  of  their  fbarp  teeth,  they 
ftrike  with  the  tail ;  which  is  lo  prodigious 
ftrong,  that  fhould  it  hit  a  man,  it  would 
not  fail  to  break  an  arm  or  a  leg,  if  not 
worfe. 

No  creature  is  harder  to  kill ;  for  when  Brain  g00d 
cut  in  pieces  they  will  all  move.  They  for  the 
have  a  fort  of  marrow  in  the  head,  which  cholick. 
hardens  in  the  fun,  and  being  powder’d  and 
taken  in  white  wine,  is  very  good  for  the 
cholick. 

Notwithftanding  thefe  creatures  are  foLefs  rave- 
ravenous,  as  has  been  laid,  they  are  not  fo 
in  the  fame  degree  on  the  Gold  Coafl  as  elfe-  Coalk 
where,  though  abundance  of  them  fwarm 
along  that  fliore,  and  are  frequently  taken  : 
which  may  be  attributed  to  the  vaft  quan¬ 
tity  of  fifli  it  always  finds  thereabouts,  to 
fatiate  its  greedy  appetite.  In  confirmation 
of  which  opinion  it  is  obferv’d,  that  at  Fida 
and  Ardra ,  where  there  is  much  lcarcity  of 
fifli  on  the  coaft,  the  (harks  are  more  rave¬ 
nous  after  any  dead  corps,  or  other  flefli  that 
is  thrown  over  board. 

The  flefli  of  a  large  fliark  is  commonly  Large, 
tough,  and  therefore  not  much  lik’d  by  not  good 
Europeans  ;  but  the  Blacks  in  general  eat  itmeat> 
as  a  dainty,  after  it  has  lain  rotting  and 
(linking  eight  or  ten  days,  according  to 
their  cuftom ;  and  a  great  trade  of  it  is 
driven  into  the  inland  country. 

The  (mailer  (harks,  of  about  fix  or  eight  Tj,e  fma]j . 
feet  long,  are  the  beft  to  eat,  boil’d  and  better, 
prefs’d,  and  then  dew’d  with  vinegar  and 
pepper ;  which  way  many  European  feamen 
eat  it,  when  they  are  in  want. 

To  conclude  this  difeourfe  concerning 
fifli,  I  (hall  mention  three  other  forts.  The 
firft  is 

‘The  porpoife , 

F  which  there  are  (warms  in  this  Guinea 
ocean,  and  they  often  appear  near  the 
fliore.  This  fifli  is  univerfally  lo  well  known, 
that  I  (hall  not  fpend  much  time  upon  it, 
having  given  the  figure  of  it  in  the  cut.  plate  19.  ; 

The  French  call  i zMarJcuin.  It  is  won- Shoals  of  3 
derful  to  fee  how  (wife  they  are,  and  whatthem- 
vaft  flioals  there  are  of  them  in  the  gulph 
of  Guinea ,  playing  about  in  a  brifk  gale  of 
wind,  and  (kipping  about  a  fhip  that  has  a 
good  run.  We  one  day  there  ftruck  five 
of  them  with  our  harping-irons,  and  had 
lcifure  enough  to  view  them  exactly. 

They  were  about  five  feet  long,  and  very  Not  goodij 
flefliy,  or  rather  all  fat,  except  the  head,  meat,  fl: 
which  is  tolerable  good  meat,  being  firft 
well  Halted  fome  days,  then  boil’d  and  well 
leafon’d,  yet  it  is  afterwards  uneafy  upon 
the  ftomach,  being  too  fat  and  oily.  The 
flefli  of  their  bodies  was  cut  into  dices,  and 
after  it  had  lain  feveral  days  in  a  ftrong 
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brine,  or  pickle,  our  men  hung  it  up  for  a 
time,  expos’d  to  the  heat  of  the  fun,  and 
then  eat  it;  but  it  was  (till  naufeous,  the 
fat  being  ill-tafted.  The  ribs  and  entrails 
are  like  thole  of  a  hog,  bating  that  they 
have  two  ftomachs,  the  one  at  the  end  of 
the  cefophage,  the  other  clinging  to  one 
fide,  almoft  as  large  as  the  firft;  and  this 
laft  has  a  little  opening,  which  is  the  com¬ 
munication  between  them  both.  It  is  full 
of  little  cells,  like  thofe  in  the  wax,  before 
the  honey  is  taken  from  it.  The  duodenum 
has  its  rife  in  the  laft. 

Thole  fifties,  when  firft  laid  upon  the 
deck,  made  a  fort  of  groaning  till  they 
expired.  Their  blood  is  as  hot  as  that 
which  comes  from  any  beaft,  and  there  is  a 
good  quantity  of  it;  which  is  contrary  to 
the  nature  of  other  fifties.  We  took  both 
males  and  females,  each  fex  having  its  di- 
ftind  parts  of  generation ;  and  they  engen¬ 
der  by  copulation. 

The  fkin  is  all  over  like  a  whale’s,  of  a 
pitchy  colour,  and  the  body  round  and 
plump.  The  fnout  is  pretty  long,  and  in 
the  mouth  are  rows  of  very  fmall  fharp  teeth, 
looking  at  a  diftance  like  a  law.  This  fifh 
will  not  meddle  with  a  man. 

The  Remora. 

IS  reprefented  in  the  cut  in  the  fupplement, 
of  which  the  antients  have  writ,  that  it  will 
flop  a  fhip  under  fail.  I  fhall  only  fpeak  of  its 
head;  the  upper  part  of  it  is  quite  flat,  with 
twelve  fmall  cuts  or  dents  reaching  from  one 
end  of  it  to  the  other,  by  means  whereof  it 
cleaves  faft  to  any  piece  of  timber  or  ftone, 
as  the  lampreys  do ;  lo  that  the  whole  body 
hangs  down:  and  hence  perhaps  proceeded 
that  abfurd  opinion  fome  men  in  former  ages 
conceiv’d,  that  it  could  flop  a  fhip  under 
fail;  fome  part  whereof  might  be  poftible, 
if  a  floop  or  fmall  "veil'd  had  a  thouland  or 
more  flicking  to  its  fidesand  ftern,  they  be¬ 
ing  commonly,  at  full  growth,  about  three 
foot  long  or  better,  for  then  they  might 
confiderably  retard  the  failing  of  fuch  a  vef- 
fd;  but  it  is  ridiculous  to  fay  they  can  have 
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any  power  over  great  flops  under  fail,  as  is  Bar  cot. 
pretended. 

I  obierv’d  for  feveral  days,  both  in  the 
gulph  of  Guinea ,  and  about  the  line,  that 
we  were  follow’d  by  great  numbers  of  thefe 
fifties,  and  they  appear’d  very  greedy  of 
mens  excrements,  which  they  were  conti¬ 
nually  gaping  after  as  they  fell  to  the  water ; 
and  therefore  the  flave- Hups  are  well  attended 
by  them  in  thofe  parts. 

They  are  neverthelcfs  tolerable  goodc°PuIa- 
mear,  when  well  dreft  and  feafon’d.  *The tion’ 
under  chop  is  fomewhat  longer  than  the  up¬ 
per;  and  I  believe  they  engender  by  copu¬ 
lation,  as  feveral  other  forts  of  fifh  do,  par¬ 
ticularly  whales,  fharks,  porpoifes,  and  lea- 
dogs. 

The  French  call  this  fifh  Suffei,  or  /fc- Names. 
mora,  or  Arrete-ncf  the  Englijh,  the  Sea- 
Lamprey. 

'The  Flying  Fiji: 

IS  the  third  of  the  three  laft  I  promis’d  to 
mention,  thcie  being  fuch  plenty  in  thofe 
feas,  that  I  fhall  have  occafion  to  fpeak 
of  it  hereafter;  and,  for  the  prefent,  fhall 
only  obferve,  that  there  are  feveral  forts  ofSeveraI 
it,  and  refer  you  to  the  two  figures  of  the  ^orts" 
fineft  I  met  with  in  my  travels,  as  exaftly  ph‘e  «n 
reprefented  in  the  cut.  ‘  1 

1  hey  are  both  excellent  meat,  efpecially  r 
broil’d  on  a  quick  fire,  and  very  fine  crea-  mca°t 
tures.  to  look  to,  being  about  twelve  or  fif¬ 
teen  inches  long. 

Thefe,  when  purfued  by  the  fhoals  of  Bo- 
nit  os,  or  other  greater  fifhes,  which  greedily 
devour  them,  take  their  flight  above  water ; 
but  generally  not  very  high,  which  is  the 
reafon  that  fmall  low’  veflels  catch  more  of 
them  than  the  greater  and  loftier.  They 
fly  as  long  as  there  is  any  moifture  left  in 
their  wings,  and  then  plunge  again  in  the 
ocean;  and  it  is  no  fmall  diverfion,  in  fome 
parts  of  the  ocean,  to  fee  millions  of  flyino- 
fifties  purfued  by  the  vaft  fhoals  of  Bonitos 
in  the  water;  and  out  of  it,  aflaulted  by 
many  large  fea- fowl:  whereof  I  will  give  a 
particular  account  in  another  place,  with  a 
draught  of  the  fame. 
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T  Elave  already,  in  my  defeription  of  the 
.1  inland  country  beyond  the  Gold  Ccajl , 
taken  notice  which  country  was  richeft  in 
gold;  and  that  the  beft  and  moft  of  that 
metal  was  brought  down  to  the  coaft  from 
Dinkira ,  Accanez ,  Akim ,  Awine ,  Igwira , 
and  Fhiakoe. 


I  am  now  to  fhow  the  feveral  ways  the  Miflaken 
Blacks  have  to  get  this  gold,  to  refute  the  notion, 
opinion  receiv’d  among  many  perfons  in 
Europe ,  who  have  been  perfuaded  that  the 
moft  of  it  is  dug  out  of  mines,  and  perhaps 
believe  it  is  here  as  with  the  Spaniards  at  Po- 
tef,  that  it  is  only  letting  fiaves  to  work 
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Burbot.  ffiefe  mines,  and  that  each  of  the  European 
nations  trading  on  the  Gold  Coajl,  has  a  pro¬ 
portion  of  filch  mines,  whence  they  dig  that 

metal. 


Where ,  and  how  Gold  is  found. 
Three  -ip  H  E  Blacks  have  three  ways  to  get  gold, 
ways  and  jj  antj  three  feveral  forts  of  places  where 
Places-  they  find  it.  The  firft,  where  the  beft  gold 
is  found,  is  on  or  betwixt  fome  particular 
hills;  the  fecond  is  in  and  about  fome  rivers 
and  water-falls;  and  the  third  on  the  fea- 
fhore,  where  there  are  little  rivulets,  into 


which  the  gold  is  driven  from  the  moun¬ 


tains,  as  well  as  into  the  great  rivers. 


Mines  As  for  the  gold  mines,  the  blacks  either 
concealed,  through  ignorance,  or  policy,  efteem  them 
facred,  and  keep  all  perions  in  fear  of  open¬ 
ing  or  working  them;  lb  that  it  may  well 
be  affirm’d,  that  from  the  firft.  times  when 
the  Europeans  began  to  trade  thither  to  this 
day,  no  European  ever  law  any  of  thole 
gold  mines:  and  I  am  ol  opinion,  that 
were  the  Blacks  willing  to  open  any  of  them, 
they  know  not  how  to  go  about  it. 

Firft  As  to  the  firft  fort  of  places  above  men- 

piaces  to  tion’d,  the  Blacks  having  once  found  where 
find  gold.  ar)y  g0]^  p  dig  at  random,  without  the 
leaft  knowledge  of  the  veins,  and  feparate 
the  metal  from  the  earth  which  comes  up 
with  it.  There  is  no  doubt  but  much  more 
nmft  be  thus  loft,  for  want  of  (kill  in  fepa- 
rating  the  metal. 

In  the  fecond  fort  of  places,  the  violence 
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and  rapidity  of  the  water-falls,  wafhes  down 
great  quantities  of  earth,  carrying  the  gold 
along  with  it,  from  the  hilly  and  moun¬ 
tainous  country,  where  it  is  generally  thought 
the  gold  is  produced,  rather  than  in  low 
flat  grounds,  as  the  natural  philofophers  and 
reufon  itfelf  informs  us.  To  evince  this, 
the  Blacks  often  told  me,  they  found  much 
more  of  that  metal  in  the  rainy  feafon  of  the 
year,  than  at  other  times;  and  hence 
iprings  there  cuftorn,  of  praying  to  their 
deities  to  fend  heavy  and  long  fhowers  of 
rain,  that  they  may  grow  rich  the  fooner. 
in  ^  The  inhabitants  of  Ig-wira  and  about  Cobra 
ir old 0 ^  °rriver?  fetch  their  gold  from  under  and  a- 
bout  the  rocks  that  are  under  water  in  their 


rivers,  where  there  are  greateft  water-fails 


and  torrents.  They  plunge  and  dive  under 
the  me  ft  rapid  ftreams,  with  a  brafs  bafon, 
or  wooden  bowl  on  their  head,  into  which 
they  gather  all  they  can  reach  to  at  the  bot¬ 
tom;  and  when  full,  return  to  the  bank  of 
the  river,  with  the  bafon  on  their  head  a- 
gain,  w'here  other  men  and  women  are  rea- 
clcani’d  t'y  to  rece'veand  walk  it,  holding  their  ba- 
fons  or  bowls  again!!  the  ftream,  till  all  the 
drofs  and  earth  is  walk'd  away:  the  gold,  if 
there  is  any  in  the  bafon,  by  its  own  weight 
finking  down  to  the  bottom.  When  thus 
cleanled  and  feparated,  they  turn  it  into 
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another  velfel,  till  quite  clear  of  fand  or 
earth.  The  gold  conies  up  iome  in  fmall 
grains,  fome  in  little  lumps  as  big  as  peaie, 
or  beans,  or  in  very  fine  dull.  This  is  a 
very  tedious  and  toilfome  way  of  gathering 
gold ;  for  I  have  been  allured,  that  the  molt 
dexterous  diver  cannot  get  above  the  value 
of  two  ducats  a  day,  one  day  with  another. 

The  third  fort  of  places  for  finding  of  Third 
gold,  as  at  cape  S.  Apoloria ,  Mancu ,  Axim  foK* 
and  Mina,  are  the  rivers  or  lmaller  ftream  % 
which  run  there  into  the  fea;  and  in  their 
courfe downwards  carry  away  fmall  particles 
or  bits  of  gold,  but  moftly  the  dully  part  of 
that  metal,  into  the  ocean;  and  that  again 
being  in  perpetual  agitation  by  the  S.S.  W. 
and  S.  W.  winds,  the  waves  are  continually 
beating  upon  the  llrand,  which  motion  of 
theirs  drives  up  the  land,  and  among  it  the 
gold  that  was  before  carry’d  out  by  the  ri¬ 
vers,  the  beach  being  there  very  fiat. 

Aftera  violent  night  of  rain,  in  the  morn-  Gold 
ino-  hundreds  of  black  women  and  boys  re-  found  on 
pair  to  thofe  places,  ftark  naked,  except the  ftran~ 
what  modefty  requires  fhould  be  covered; 
every  one  carrying  a  larger  or  aftnaller  tray, 
which  they  fill  full  of  earth  and  fand,  and 
then  walk  it  over  and  over  again  in  the  frelk 
water  rill  quite  cleans’d,  after  the  lame  man¬ 
ner  as  I  mention’d  to  be  done  in  Ig-wira 
and  other  inland  parts.  This  employment 
generally  holds  them  till  noon,  at  which 
time  fome  of  them  cannot  get  above  the 
value  of  fix-pence;  fome  may  perhaps  find 
bits  worth  fix  or  eight  fhillings,  which  is  very 
rare,  and  fometimes  they  lofe  all  their  la¬ 
bour. 

In  this  manner,  all  the  gold  that  is  yearly  How 
exported  from  that  coaft  to  Europe ,  is  ga-  much  ex- 
ther’d;  which  if  I  may  credit  fome  veryPorted- 
underftanding  gentlemen,  who  have  lived 
long  there,  amounts  to  8000  marks,  be- 
fides  what  is  lent  about  to  ether  parts  of  the 
world.  Of  this  quantity,  the  Dutch  gene¬ 
rally  have  one  fourth  parr,  when  there  is  a 
general  peace  among  the  Blacks ,  and  all  the 
pafies  are  open  and  free.  The  Englijh  have 
about  a  fifth  or  better.  The  reft  is  divided 
among  the  French,  the  Danes,  the  Branden¬ 
burg  her  s,  the  Portuguefes  and  the  interlopers 
of  thofe  nations. 

Thus  we  may  fry,  the  whole  quantity 
carry’d  away  from  the  Gold  Coajl,  amounts 
to  12000  marks  one  year  with  another; 
which  being  reckoned  at  3c/.  fterling/>rr 
mark,  amounts  to  240,000/.  fterling,  or 
little  lets,  according  as  the  price  is  higher  or 
lower  in  the  parts  of  Europe  where  it  is  dif- 
pofed  of. 

Of  Gold  Mir.es. 

i'-'ROM  what  has  been  faid  of  the  three 
g  feveral  ways  the  Blacks  have  to  get  gold 
from  theearth  and  rivers,  how  tedious  and  dif¬ 
ficult  it  is  to  gather  fuch  quantities  as  I  have 
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mention’d  are  carried  yearly  from  the  Gold 
Coafi ,  and  the  prodigious  quantity,  which  al¬ 
ways  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  Blacks ;  it  is 
natural  to  belei ve,  as  I  do,  notwithstanding  the 
general  receiv’d  opinion  to  the  contrary, 
that  up  the  inland  it  may  be  gathered  out 
of  mines,  tho’  perhaps  they  have  not  the 
fkill  of  working  them  in  perfe&ion.  Did 
that  country  belong  to  Europeans ,  they 
would  undoubtedly  find  it  to  produce  much 
greater  treafure  than  the  Blacks  draw  from 
it;  but  it  is  not  likely  they  fhould  ever 
injoy  that  liberty  there,  and  mud  therefore 
red  fadsfied  with  what  they  can  get  by 
way  of  trade. 

I  will  not  be  too  pofitive  in  this  adertion h 
as  being  only  my  own  private  conje£ture; 
but  on  the  other  hand,  all  thofe  who  are 
of  the  contrary  opinion  have  no  better 
grounds  for  it  than  their  own  notions.  For 
no  European  whatloever  has  been  fo  far  up 
the  country,  as  to  fee  whether  the  inland 
Blacks  do  not  open  and  work  their  mines; 
and  we  hear  of  very  large  pieces  of  gold 
that  are  there  in  the  hands  of  particular 
perfons;  as  for  indance,  the  king  of  Igzvira, 
who  the  natives  fay  has  at  the  door  of  his 
houfe  or  palace,  if  we  may  fo  call  it,  a 
lump  of  that  rich  metal,  as  big  as  an  ordi¬ 
nary  wine  hogfhead,  which  is  confecrated 
and  fet  apart,  as  that  monarch’s  deity,  to 
which  he  affigns  many  hidden  prerogatives 
and  virtues:  yet  I  can  never  believe,  that 
fuch  a  lump  of  gold,  as  that  is  reported  to 
be,  could  ever  be  dug,  or  worked  out  from 
a  mine  as  it  is,  but  rather,  that,  if  there  be 
any  truth  in  the  faid  report,  it  mud  have 
been  made  of  melted  gold :  for  as  far  as  I 
could  be  there  informed,  by  the  mod  under- 
danding  perfons,  gold  is  feldom  dug  out  of 
the  earth,  or  found  in  rivers  in  any  larger 
pieces  or  lumps  than  the  bignels  of  a  man’s 
ltd. 

In  confirmation  of  my  opinion,  that  gold 
may  be  dug  out  of  mines  up  the  inland 
countries,  I  give  here  the  account  I  had 
from  fome  rational  and  judicious  Blacks  of 
the  inland  parts,  who  unanimoufiy  agreed 
in  this  particular,  that  they  had  gold  mines 
in  their  countries,  and  thofe  not  very 
remote  from  the  coad;  but  would  never 
tell  where,  nor  how  they  did  work  them  : 
fo  politick  and  difereet  they  are  in  that 
point,  led  foreigners  fhould  know  them, 
and  be  tempted  to  invade  their  country,  for 
the  fake  cf  thofe  lubterraneous  treafures. 

The  kings  and  rulers  of  thofe  gold  coun¬ 
tries  make  ufe  of  this  policy  not  only  in 
regard  of  foreigners,  from  whom  they  would 
conceal  their  gold  mines-,  but  even  extend 
it  to  the  commonalty  of  their  own  people, 
to  whom  they  inculcate  drange  ridiculous 
notions  of  them,  that  they  may  be  afraid 
to  offer  at  breaking  up  any.  As  for  indance, 
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they  confecrate  and  make  deities  of  thofe Bap.bot; 
hills  and  mountains,  which  afford  mod  of 
the  precious  metal,  and  the  Blacks  being ^hnesfa' 
naturally  precile  and  fcrupulous  in  religious^' 
affairs,  that  alone  is  fufficienr  to  deter  them 
f  rom  making  the  lead  attempt  upon,  or 
lo  much  as  removing  one  done  from  fuch 
fandtny’d  places.  Secondly,  as  if  that  were 
not  fufficienr  to  redrain  the  avarice  of  thole 
people,  their  prieds  tell  a  thoufand  extra¬ 
vagant  dories  of  thofe  gold  mines;  as  for 
example,  they  make  believe  fuch  a  horrid 
node  is  heard  in  the  mines,  that  the  mod 
undaunted  man  cannot  continue  there  a  mo¬ 
ment  without  being  frighted  to  death. 

Thirdly,  that  whofoever  is  fo  bold  as  to 
enter  the  mines,  is  cruelly  beaten  by  mali¬ 
cious  fpirits;  and  others  affirm,  there  is  a 
golden  dog  that  walks  about  to  guard  them. 

Whether  it  be  the  policy,  or  the  ignorance 
of  thofe  prime  men  and  prieds,  which  makes 
them  give  out  fuch  ablurdities,  is  hard  to 
decide;  the  better  fort,  as  well  as  the  com¬ 
monalty,  being  fuperditious  and  void  of  all 
knowledge. 

After  all,  the  Blacks  own,  that  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  their  country  gold  mines  is 
often  fatal  to  thofe  that  work  in  them,  for 
want  of  fkill,  they  being  often  buried  alive 
by  the  falling  in  of  the  earth,  or  die  fuffo* 
cated  by  the  damps  and  exhalations  rifing 
under  ground. 

Another  argument  to  believe  that  there 
are  fuch  gold  mines  in  the  countries  not 
very  remote  from  the  coad,  is,  that  in  the 
year  1622,  the  king  of  Guaffo  caufed  a  hill, 
which  is  jud  behind  cape  Aldea  des  'Torres, 
near  little  Commendo ,  to  be  dug,  and  at  fird 
found  much  gold;  but  the  miners  not  un-  A  mine 
derdanding  the  bufineis,  the  earth  fell  in,  failing  in. 
and  imoihered  a  great  number  of  labourers; 
whereupon  the  king  ordered,  that  for  the 
future,  no  perfon  whaefoever  fhould  open 
any  gold  mine,  and  that  law  has  been  ever 
fince  obferved  there.  By  this  it  appears, 
that  whatloever  tales  are  told  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  Blacks  have  opened  mines,  and 
are  deterred  from  ic  rather  by  the  fear  of 
their  falling  in,  than  any  religious  or  do 
perditious  conceits:  and  perhaps  farther  up 
the  country,  there  may  be  lefs  danger  in 
digging  in  fome  places,  or  more  art  in 
managing  of  the  work;  for  in  thofe  things 
we  have  no  better  authority  than  the  im¬ 
perfect  accounts  of  Blacks ,  mod  of  whom 
have  not  been  themfelves  far  up  the  inland, 
but  only  traded  for  the  gold  they  bring 
down  to  the  lea,  at  the  nearer  markets. 

But  Igwira  and  Dunkira ,  very  rich 
countries  in  gold,  are  not  very  didant 
from  the  ffiore;  and  Quakoe,  whence  a 
very  great  quantity  comes  down  every  year 
to  Acra ,  is  not  above  thirty  leagues  from 
the  coad. 
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A  Ddnijh  gentleman  at  Manfrou  affirmed 
to  me,  that  gold  was  dug  out  ot  the  mines, 
in  the  countries  of  Accanez  and  Fetu,  at  both 
which  places  he  had  been  upon  the  fervice 
of  the  company;  and  that  it  is  a  law  there, 
that  wholoever  difeovers  a  gold  mine,  has 
the  one  half  of  the  gold  it  affords,  and  the 
king  the  other  half.  That  he  faw  very  large 
pieces  of  gold  there,  as  they  came  from  the 
mines,  each  of  thofe  kings  having  a  lump 
of  gold  of  the  circumference  of  a  bufhel, 
which  they  kept  as  a  deity,  and  which  he 
lwore  to  me  he  faw  and  touched ;  and  to 
what  purpofe  that  gentleman  fhouid  for- 
fwear  himlelf,  I  cannot  fee. 

Several  forts  of  gold. 

JComc  now  to  treat  of  the  feveral  forts 
of  gold,  in  thofe  parts,  for  it  is  not 
every  where  of  the  fame  finenefs,  as  fome 
perhaps  may  imagine. 

It  is  generally  of  two  forts,  as  it  comes 
naturally,  either  from  the  mines  or  rivers. 
That  which  is  found  neareft  the  fur  face  ot 
the  earth  is  the  fined:,  as  being  more  refin’d 
by  the  heat  of  the  fun,  by  which  this  mecal 
is  fa  id  to  be  produced,  according  to  our 
natural  philofophers;  being  found  in  veins, 
running  through  the  earth,  like  the  branch¬ 
es  of  trees. 

The  lower  gold  produced  by  the  excef- 
five  heat  of  the  fun,  in  procefs  of  time 
much  deeper  and  lower,  is  not  fo  much  re¬ 
fin’d  as  the  uppermofl;  for  generally  the 
deeper  you  dig,  the  coarfer  ic  rifes,  be- 
caufe  it  is  nearer  to  filver. 

It  is  alfo  to  be  obferv’d,  that  fome  mines 
afford  better  gold  than  others. 

Of  thefe  two  forts  one  is  called  gold  duff, 
being  almofl  as  fmall  as  meal,  and  is  the  very 
beft,  bearing  the  greatefl  price,  not  only 
in  France ,  but  all  over  Europe. 

The  fecond  fort  is  in  bits’,  or  pieces  of 
feveral  fizes,  fome  no  bigger  than  fpangles, 
fome  like  peafe,  fome  as  large  as  French 
beans,  and  fome  as  big  again,  like  fmall 
rocky  pointed  ftones,  of  about  the  value 
of  three  guineas  in  weight,  and  fome  again 
weighing  twenty  or  thirty  guineas:  there  are 
but  very  few  of  thefe  large  lumps  to  be  feen. 

Thofe  lumps  or  pieces  of  gold  are  there 
called  Mountain  gold,  which  being  melted, 
touch  better  than  gold  duff ;  but  the  many 
fmall  Hones  that  flick  to  them,  catife  much 
lofs  in  melting. 

Falfifying  of  gold, 

HAving  fpoke  of  the  two  forts  of  natural 
gold,  I  am  next  to  treat  of  the  feveral 
forts  of  bafe  and  counterfeit  gold,  fo  com¬ 
monly  met  with  in  trading  on  that  coafl: ; 
the  Blacks  in  general  being  crafty,  knavifh 
and  deceitful,  and  letting  flip  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  cheating  an  European,  or  one 
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another,  rather  than  fail.  A  mih  of  inte¬ 
grity,  that  may  be  depended  on,  is  among 
them  as  rare  as  the  Phoenix  \  fo  that  it  is 
not  to  be  admir’d  that  they  daily  offer 
great  quantities  of  bale  and  counterfeit 
gold,  in  trading  with  the  Europeans ,  having 
attain’d  the  art  of  fophifticatmg  it,  which 
was  firfl  taught  them  by  the  Porluguefes , 
when,  after  having  been  for  a  whole  century 
in  poffeffion  of  all  the  trade  on  the  Gold 
Coafl ,  they  found  the  French ,  Englijh  and 
Butch  putting  in  for  a  fhare  with  them,  and 
thought  there  could  be  no  better  way  to 
difeourage  them,  than  by  teaching  the  Blacks 
to  debale  and  falfify  their  gold,  they  were 
to  furnifh  the  new  intruders  with  by  way  of 
trade.  The  Dutch  alfo,  when  they  had  portu_ 
driven  the  Porluguefes  from  their  fettlements  guefe  an(j 
on  thecoafls,  as  has  been  already  mention’d,  Dutch 
praftifed  the  fame  methods  the  Porluguefes  cheatsi 
had  before  contriv’d,  to  put  their  other 
European  rivals  by  this  trade;  not  Only  in- 
couraging  and  inflrufting  the  natives  in  the 
way  of  fophiflicating  the  gold,  but  furnifh- 
ing  them  with  the  proper  tools  and  metals 
for  the  doing  of  it  the  more  mafterly ;  and 
to  that  purpofe  tiled  formerly  to  fell  the 
Blacks  long  brals  pins,  and  filver  melted  in¬ 
to  little  bars  and  wire,  which  in  time  proved 
as  mifehievous  to  themfelves,  as  to  other 
Europeans ;  the  Blacks  being  grown  fo  expert 
and  fkilful  at  falfifying  gold,  and  doing  it 
fo  many  different  ways,  that  they  are  as 
often  cheated  themfelves  as  any  others:  fo 
that  it  may  very  well  be  faid,  the  Blacks 
have  learnt  to  cheat  the  cheater. 

The  dexterity  of  the  Blacks  in  fophiftica- 
ting  their  gold  being  lcarce  imaginable,  and 
that  metal  being  one  of  the  principal  returns 
Europeans  can  have  for  their  goods  on  the 
Gold  Coaft ;  I  hope  I  fliali  not  be  thought 
tedious  if  I  am  fomewhat  particular  on  this 
head ;  my  defign  being  no  other  than  to 
inform  all  that  fliali  hereafter  have  occafion 
to  trade  in  thofe  parts,  how  they  may 
avoid  being  impofed  upon,  and  know  the 
counterfeit  gold  from  the  true.- 

The  firfl  fort  of  falfe  gold  is  mix’d  with  forg 
filver  or  copper,  and  caff  into  fundry  fhapes  of  falfe 
and  fizes,  which  fome  there  call  Fetiffos,  fig-  \ 
nifying  in  Portuguefe ,  charms,  becaufe  that 
nation  gave  the  faid  name  to  whatfoever 
belonged  to  the  fuperflitions  of  the  Blacks. 

You  may  fee  them  reprefented  in  the  cut.  p 
Thefe  are  generally  fome  forts  of  toys  com-  a‘e  7’ 
monly  ufed  there  by  the  women  for  orna¬ 
ment,  as  alfo  by  young  men,  and  worn  in  their 
hair,  or  by  way  of  necklaces  and  bracelets. 

Thefe  pieces  of  gold  are  by  the  Blacks 
cut  into  fmall  bits  worth  one,  two,  or  ^  ^ 
three  farthings,  ufed  as  coined  money  in  the^1 . 
markets,  to  buy  provifions,  as  bread,  fruit,  jue< 
fifh,  flefh,  &c.  The  Black  women  are  fo 
well  acquainted  with  the  value  of  thofe  bits, 
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which  they  call  Kakeraas  of  Krakmas,  a  they  continue  as  when  fir  ft  received,  tho5 
word  iiffnirvino- vprv  rrr  h.  i  t  ...  .  .  . 


word  fignifying  a  very  little  value*  that  they 
are  never  miftaken,  and  tell  them  to  one 
another  without  weighing,  a's  we  do  farth¬ 
ings  or  half-pence  in  England.  And  this  fort 
of  money  is  more  generally  found  at  Com- 
tnendo ,  Alina ,  cape  Corfo  and  the  adjacent 
parts,  than  elfewhere.  Thole  Krakraas  are 


ever  fo  long  kept,  without  any  alteration,  ^ 
and  therefore  the  cheat  is  the  more  mif- 
chievous. 


How  to  difcc'ver.falje  Gold.  • 

T  "I A VING  ftiown  the  difeafe,  it  will  be 

_  -  -ITJl  proper  to  prelcfibe  the  proper  remedy  •, 

indeed  worth  very  little,  for  that  gold  many  that  is,  how  todifcover  this  counterfeit 
part  of  Europe  will  not  yield  above  forty  gold,  efpeeially  if  offered  at  night  or  in  the 
ihillings  an  ounce;  and  yet  it  pafifes  current  morning. 

all  over  the  coaft,  and l  the  European  garri-  Firftf  as  for  the  large  lumps;  or  pieces  rhefirft 
fons  are  paid  their  lubfiftence  in  it,  andean  of  gold,  they  being  artificially  quite  cal'ed  method  / 
with  it  buy  all  forts  of  eatablesof  the  Blacks ,  with  fine  gold,  tho’  within  there!  nothing 
who  mix  it  with  other  gold  and  carry  it  a-  but  daft  copper  or  iron,  the  touch -ftone  is 
gain  to  the  European  forts  and  fhips.  of  no  ufe  to  difeover  the  cheat,  and  *  therc- 

What  is  thus  purchafed  at  the  forts  on  the  fore  every  piece  rrruft  be  cut  clear  through 
coaft  as  foon  as  received,  is  by  the  clerks  with  a  chizzle  and  hammer  made  for  tkit 
picked  out  from  among  the  other  better  purpofe,  knives  being  too  weak  to  do  it  fo 
gok,  with  which  it  has  been  mixed  by  the  fpeedily;  and  thus  you  will  difeover  whe- 
B lacks \  lo  that  very  much  of  it  pafies  there  ther  there  is  any  cheat. 

backwards  and  forwards,  from  the  Blacks  to  As  for  the  fmall  pieces  of  mountain  gold,  The  fe. 
the  fVbites.znd  from  them  again  to  the  lay  them  on  a  hard  ftone  and  beat  tlrem  cond- 
Blacns,  without  diminution:  but  the  other  with  a  hammer;  if  they  are  made  of  coral, 
part,  winch  the  Blacks  trade  with  aboard  they  will  moulder  away  into  duft;  but  if 
the  fhips,  feldom  or  never  returns  to  them,  they  fhould  ftand  the  beatino-  you  may 
but  is  carried  away  into  Europe,  by  the  afterwards  try  them  with  a  kn if?. 
trench,  Enghjh, ,  Banijb ,  Portuguefe ,  Bran-  To  try  the  fmalleft  bits  and  gold- duft  Thethird. 
denbnrg,  and  Dutch  interlopers;  and  that  is  which  the  Blacks  commonly  call  Chic  a  Fetu 
no  inconfiderable  quantity.  But  the  Blacks  that  is,  Fetu  gold,  the  word  Chica  fiafofyl 
continua  y  macing  thefe  Krakraas ,  fafter  inggold;  put  it  into  a  copper,  or-  tin  bafon, 
than  they  are  exported,  this  falfe  gold  is  and  winnow  ir,  letting  it  run  through  your 
like  to  be  found  there  as  long  as  the  trade  fingers  and  blowing  hard:  and  thus  all  the 
to  the  coaft  fhall  endure  falfe  gold  will  fly  away,  and  the  true  remain 

ihe  lecond  lort  or  falfe  or  counterfeit  in  the  bafon;  and  this  being  repeated feveral 

times,  nothing  will  at  laft  be  left  but  the 
pure  gold. 

•  -  f  ,  -  The  gold  duft  may  alfo  be  tried  with  The 

tain  gold  are  fo  artificially  imitated  by  the  aqua-fortis,  whfch  difeovers  the  falfe  by  e-  fourth. 
blacks,  that  all  the  outfide  to  the  thicknefs  bullition,  or  bubbling  up;  and  if  there  be  a 
°‘raf  ball -crown  is  all  hne  gold,  and  the  mixture  of  falfe,  by  turning  black:  but  this 
inhde  fill  d  up  with  copper,  or  iron,  which  trial  is  not  fo  effe&ual  as  that  before  pre- 
is  a  new  cheat  of  theirs.  The  common  feribed.  For  example,  if  you  take  an 
mountain  gold,  is  a  mixture  of  filver,  cop-  ounce  of  fuch  gold,  whereof  a  fixth,  fe- 
per  and  lome  gold,  very  high  coloured,  venth,  or  eighth  part  is  falfe,  and  put  it  in- 
vvmch  helps  the  cheat;  efpeeially  when  a  to  a  glafs,  or  earthen  vefiel,  pouring  the 
pound  or  two  is  to  be  received  together,  in  aqua-fortis  upon  ir,  the  faid  aqua-fortis  will 
w'hich  there  are  many  pieces,  and  everyone  have  the  fame  effeeft,  tho*  in  a  lefs  degree 
nf  them  cannot  well  be  touched  by  itfelf,  as  if  the  whole  parcel  were  falfe,  which 
and  the  appearance  being  fo  fair,  it  pafies  un-  renders  the  proof  very  uncertain.  "  Befides 
fulpeded  that,  dais  fort  of  trial  is  too  tedious,  as  well 

1  he  third  fort  of  ralie  gold,  grown  pretty  as  prejudicial  to  the  trade,  becaufe  it  is  not 
common  among  the  Blacks ,  is  a  compofition  reafonable  to  refufe  the  good  o-0ld  on  ac- 
they  make  of  a  certain  powder  of  coral,  count  of  a  fixth,  an  eighth,  &or  a  tenth 
which  they  call  and  tinge  lo  artificially,  that  part  that  is  falfe,  efpeeially  when  the  trade 
it  is  impoflible  to  diftinguifh  it  any  way  but  is  dull,  either  for  want  of  dealers  or  by 
by  the  weight  ■  reafon  of  many  fhips  lying  at  once’  on  the 

Of  this  powder  the  Blacks  make  gold  duft ;  coaft.  In  thefe  cafes,  fuch  nicenefs  cannot 
but  more  of  the  filings  of  copper  pins,  or  be  allowed  of.  Befides,  the  Blacks  who 
wire,  to  which  they  give  a  very  good  tine-  have  good  gold  will  fcarce  fuffer  it  to  be 
ture:  but  all  that  falle  tinged  gold  lofes  its  fo  tried  by  aqua-fortis,  becaufe  of  the  trou- 
lultre  in  a  month  or  two,  and  then  begins  ble  of  drying  it  again ;  which  is  alfo  tedi- 
to  appear  falfe;  which  cannot  happen  in  ous,  unlefs  done  by  holding  the  bafon  o- 
thole  pieces  that  are  cafed  with  gold,  for  ver  a  charcoal  fire. 

It 
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gold,  is  that  of  the  mountains  counterfeited, 
by  which  feveral  unexperienced  traders  are 
frequently  deceived.  Some  pieces  of  moun- 
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Barbot.  It  is  the  part  of  an  underdanding  fa&or, 
after  trial  thus  made,  to  make  a  true  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  value  ot  gold  dud  fo  mixed, 
from  a  fixth  to  an  eighth,  or  a  tenth  ot 
falfe,  in  proportion  to  the  value  ot  the 
pure  gold,  for  expedition  in  bufinefs,  or 
elfe  it  would  be  endlefs.  All  thole  who  are 
of  opinion,  that  the  trial  by  aqua-fortis  is 
heft,  may  remember  it  is  a  proverb,  that 
there  is  no  gold  without  drofs;  and  there¬ 
fore  it  will  be  better  for  them  to  follow 
the  method  of  winnowing  gold-duft  in  a 
copper  bafon,  as  has  been  faid  above,  and 
to  leave  the  trial  by  aqua-fortis. 

Some  people  try  the  Krakra  gold  by  the 
touch-done,  fpreading  a  parcel  of  it  thinly 
on  a  fmall  piece  of  hard  wood,  and  rubbing 
it  over  with  a  done;  and  by  the  diffe¬ 
rent  colours  left  on  it,  an  expert  man  may 
pretty  well  guefs  at  the  quantity  and  value 
of  the  gold,  by  the  rule  ot  proportion:  but 
the  moft  certain  method  as  to  Krakra  gold 
by  itfelf,  is  to  obferve  what  has  been  faid 
before  concerning  it,  that  it  commonly 
yields  not  above  the  rate  of  natural  gold, 
and  therefore  muft  be  taken  at  that  rate,  or 
returned  again.  But  the  Black  may  be  alfo 
defired  to  pick  it  himfelf,  and  feparate  the 
bafer  Krakra  from  the  belt,  becaufe  they  are 
not  all  of  the  fame  equal  value;  but  ac¬ 
cording  as  the  toys  they  we  cut  trom 
had  more  or  lefs  mixture  of  filver,  or  cop¬ 
per.  The  Blacks ,  who  generally  know  the 
difference  by  fight  only,  will  pick  them 
very  nicely,  and  in  a  very  fhort  time. 

The  fixth.  Another  method  to  prevent  being  cheated 
in  gold,  especially  on  fhipboard,  tho’  not  al¬ 
together  to  be  depended  on,  but  only  in 
general,  is  nicely  to  obferve  the  behaviour 
of  the  Blacks,  which  I  have  done  myfelf; 
for  generally  a  cheat,  who  knows  his  gold 
is  falfe  and  counterfeit,  is  very  impatient, 
uneafy  and  in  hade  to  be  gone,  under  fome 
colour  or  other,  befides  he  commonly  bids 
a  higher  price  than  ufual  for  goods,  and 
takes  them  in  a  hurry  without  much  exa¬ 
mination;  and  if  not  found  out,  will  pad¬ 
dle  away  to  fhore  with  the  goods,  as  faff 
as  his  canoo  can  carry  him.  Nay,  I  have 
obferv’d  fome  of  them  to  fland  trembling 
and  quaking,  whilft  their  gold  was  upon 
trial;  and  l'uch  their  behaviour  is  a  fuffi- 
cient  indication  to  fufpedt  fome  fraud, 
efpecially  when  there  is  a  croud  of  dea¬ 
lers,  for  then  they  expedt  to  find  the  bet¬ 
ter  opportunity  of  impofing  on  the  purcha- 
fers,  and  then  the  European  fadtor  ought 
to  be  nicefl  in  examining  every  parcel  of 
gold.  When  I  met  with  any  fuch  knaves, 
and  had  difeover’d  the  cheat  by  trial,  I 
always  ufed  them  very  roughly,  even  to 
cocking  of  an  unloaded  pfffol  at  their 
bread,  or  elfe  threatned  to  throw  their 
falfe  gold  over  board,  which  deterr’d  many 
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of  them  from  offering  the  like  to  me  a* 
gain.  On  the  other  hand,  a  Black  who 
knows  his  gold  is  pure  and  fine,  appears 
always  calm,  Hands  hard  about  the  price 
of  goods,  and  is  curious  in  examining  e- 
very  piece,  whether  it  is  truly  good  in  its 
fort. 

There  is  another  fure  way  to  try  gold,  The  fe. 
which  may  be  ufed  by  merchants  and  is vemh* 
very  plain,  by  twenty-four  artificial  needles, 
made  with  alloy  of  metals  from  the  lowed 
fort  of  gold  to  the  fined  of  twenty-four 
carats  fine,  having  exadt  rules  for  valuing 
of  it,  according  to  the  degrees  of  finenefs 
or  coarfenefs. 

I  will  farther  add  this  advice  to  all  fea-  Advice  in 
fairing  men,  trading  on  that  coad  aboard  dciling‘ 
fhips,  that  when  they  fee  many  Blacks  come 
aboard  together,  to  trade  with  gold,  they 
admit  but  two  or  three  at  mod,  into  the 
great  cabbin,  or  any  other  part  of  the  (hip, 
at  one  time,  and  always  keep  about  them 
four  or  five  of  their  own  men  to  be  upon 
the  watch,  left  the  Blacks  imbezil  any 
goods;  thatfo  they  and  their  goldfmith,  if 
there  be  one  aboard,  as  commonly  there  is 
aboard  French  fhips,  may  have  leifure  to 
examine  the  nature  of  the  gold:  for  it  is 
common  there  for  one  Black,  mod  of  thoie 
on  the  coad  being  factors  or  brokers  for  the 
inland  people,  to  have  twenty  or  more  fe- 
veral  fmall  parcels  of  gold,  wrapt  up  in 
rags,  or  in  little  leather  bags,  to  purchafe 
goods  for  fo  many  feveral  perfons;  and 
thole  parcels  mud  be  all  examined  one 
after  another,  which  takes  up  a  long  time: 
and  if  they  admit  of  a  croud  of  Blacks  a- 
bout  them,  they  cannot  fo  well  examine  all 
their  different  parcels,  fo  as  to  be  fure  they 
take  none  but  what  is  good.  Befides  that 
the  Blacks,  when  in  a  croud,  are  always 
prating  together. 

Take  heed  of  fuch  as  come  with  rufh  Thievifh 
bafkers,  as  I  have  feen  five  or  fix  of  them  Blacks, 
together,  with  every  one  fuch  a  badeet, 
which  are  generally  defigned  to  conceal 
what  they  can  deal.  So  thofe  who  talk 
much  and  make  a  noife  are  to  be  fuf- 
pedted,  and  it  may  be  obferv’d  they  will 
never  agree  to  any  price  of  goods;  for  the 
Blacks  being  generally  inclin’d  to  deal  from 
one  another,  make  much  lefs  fcruple  of 
robbing  the  Europeans ,  alledging  for  their 
excufe,  that  the  Europeans  are  rich  and  they 
poor.  Therefore  they  think  it  a  lefs  crime 
in  themfelves  to  rob  us,  when  an  opportu¬ 
nity  offers,  than  for  an  European  to  deal 
from  them:  and  in  one  refpedt  they  may 
be  faid  to  be  in  the  right,  fince  Europeans 
have  the  law  of  God  for  their  guide,  which 
commands  them  not  to  deal,  which  is  un¬ 
known  to  the  Blacks ,  who  have  no  other 
law  but  that  of  nature. 
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Thd  f<d  Anotber  rule  I  obferved*  was  to  keep  in 
S.  3  *  tbe  »reat  cabbin’  where  I  ufed  to  trade  with 
the  Blacks,  only  one  fingle  piece  of  each 
fprt  of  my  goods,  for  a  fample-,  and  when 
I  had  (truck  a  bargain  with  a  Black,  I  fent 
him  with  my  note  to  the  (torekeeper,  fpe- 
cifying  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
goods  he  had  contracted  to  pay  for. 
Thethird.  Another  method  to  be  ufed  in  (hips,  is 
feverely  to  punifli  any  Black  that  has  been 
taken  dealing  ;  for  tho’  the  perfon  fo  fer- 
ved  does  not  perhaps  much  value  a  few 
blows  he  may  receive,  yet  it  is  a  great  dif- 
grace  among  themfelves,  not  on  account  of 
the  heinoufnels  ot  the  crime  of  dealing, 
mod  of  them  being  ready  enough  and 
well  inclined  to  do  the  fame,  when  an 
opportunity  offers,  but  becaufe  he  is  fcof- 
fed  at  by  his  countrymen  for  being  1b  un¬ 
skilful  as  to  be  taken  in  the  fait. 

I  have  alio  obferved,  that  thofe  Blacks 
who  had  been  pretty  well  drubb’d  with  a 
knotted  rope’s  end,  were  afterwards  more 
tradable  and  better  to  deal  with  ;  which 
makes  out  that  they  are  like  fpaniels,  that 
the  more  you  beat  them  the  more  they  love 
you. 

In  this  manner,  as  I  have  faid  above,  our 
bufinds  was  done  orderly  and  fafely,  with¬ 
out  trouble,  or  confufion,  and  at  night  I 
enter’d  all  my  notes,  in  my  book  of  file, 
and  weighed  all  the  gold  I  had  receiv’d  that 
day  in  the  lump,  to  fee  whether  it  anfwer’d 
the  particulars  for  which  it  was  receiv’d, 
and  alit)  caufed  it  to  be  enter’d  in  the  fame 
book  by  my  under- factor,  obferving  to  keep 
the  faid  gold  in  feparate  boxes,  that  at  my 
return  into  France  I  might  have  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  officers  of  the  mint  at  Paris ,  or 
elfewhere,  to  know  which  of  the  chief  places 
of  trade  on  the  Gold  Coaft  afforded  the  fined, 
and  which  the  word  gold. 

Where  the  It  was  accordingly  obferved  by  the  of- 
fineft  gold  ficers  of  t;ie  mint  at  Paris ,  that  the  IJjetiy , 
cape  ot.  Apoloma  and  Axim  gold,  was  from 
twenty-two  to  twenty-three  carats  fine ; 
which  gold  is  commonly  brought  thither 
from  the  countries  of  Aim  re  and  Egwira. 
That  from  cape  Fres  Pontas  to  Sacunde ,  a- 
bout  twenty-two  carats  fine,  being  com¬ 
monly  carried  to  thofe  places,  Egwira , 
Adorn,  and  other  neighbouring  countries. 
1  he  gold  of  Acra ,  which  ufually  comes 
from  Fafoe ,  Fhcakoe  and  fome  other  adjacent 
parts,  was  between  twenty-two  carats,  and 
twenty-two  and  a  half.  The  Acra  gold  is 
commonly  mix’d  with  fome  fine  fand,  and 
very  fmall  gravel,  which  muft  be  blown 
away  in  a  bafon,  as  I  have  (hown  above  ; 
or  if  they  be  ftones,  they  are  to  be  pulled 
out  with  fmall  nippers  fit  for  that  pur- 
pofe. 

Wller®  There  is  a  great  alteration  in  the  quality 
a  u  of  gold  from  about  Sacunde  to  the  eaft- 
Vol.  V. 


ward,  as  far  as  Manfrcu  in  Fetu  \  the B ARB0T* 
people  of  all  the  places  lying  between  thofe 
two,  being  the  mod  fubtil  artids,  at  falfi- 
fying  and  counterfeiting  this  metal,  as  I 
have  before  oblerv’d ;  tho’  the  gold  they 
commonly  have  there  is  brought  from  Ac- 
canez  and  Fetu ,  which  is  of  its  own  nature 
good-,  but  fophidicated  by  the  Accanez 
Blacks  themfelves. 

However,  of  all  thofe  places,  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Comm er.  do,  Mina,  and  fo  down 
the  coad  to  Mouree,  are  the  greated  cheats 
for  bad  gold,  and  above  all  thofe  of  the 
above  named  two  places,  who  fo  much  de- 
bafe  it,  that  fome  is  not  worth  twenty 
(hillings  an  ounce.  Nay,  fome  of  thofe 
knaves  are  lo  impudent  as  to  offer  our 
feafaring  men,  bare  filings  of  copper  for 
gold  dud.  Thus  a  French  captain  of  a  French 
man  of  war,  call’d  the  Fyger,  was  ferv’d,  caPta' ^ 
being  formerly  fent  to  the  coad  as  a  guard- cheatc  * 
fiiip,  and  brought  home  about  twenty 
marks  of  that  drols  indead  of  good  gold : 
which  fhows  that  gentleman  had  little  or 
no  skill  in  gold  ;  tor  had  he  but  obferved 
the  bulk  ot  twenty  marks  of  copper  fi¬ 
lings,  as  all  his  parcel  was,  it  would  loon 
have  convinced  him  how  notorioufly  he 
was  cheated,  it  being  well  known  that 
twenty  marks  of  fuch  filings  will  fhow 
twice  as  large,  as  the  fame  weight  of  gold, 
this  being  fo  much  more  ponderous.  When 
any  of  thofe  cheats  were  fo  bold  as  to  offer 
me  fuch  filings,  as  I  remember  one  did,  I 
made  no  difficulty  to  throw  it  over  board, 
and  had  the  fellow  well  drubbed  with  a 
rope’s  end,  in  the  prefence  of  his  com¬ 
rades,  to  deter  him  and  them  from  being 
fo  impudent  for  the  future. 

The  gold  purchafed  at  Cormentin  and 
Anamabou ,  tho’  it  alfo  comes  from  Ac¬ 
canez  and  Fetu ,  is  feldom  better  than  at 
the  places  laft  inentioned. 

That  of  Fantonqueny  and  Berqu ,  farther 
eaft,  is  (till  worfe. 

From  Acra  to  Lay ,  (till  eaftward,  it  is 
alfo  pretty  much  adulterated,  and  requires 
a  nice  proof:  for  the  principal  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  Blacks  of  Labbade,  Ningo  and 
other  places  on  as  for  as  Lay ,  being  to 
fell  their  cattle  to  the  weftern  Blacks  along 
the  coaft,  as  far  as  Commendo ,  they  either 
carrying  it  thither,  or  the  others  reforting 
to  them  for  it ;  thefe  Blacks  are  often  paid 
for  their  faid  cattle  in  bad  gold,  and  eafily 
irnpofed  upon  by  the  others,  as  not  fo 
well  acquainted  with  fhat  rich  metal : 
whence  it  follows,  that  they  receive,  and 
confequently  tender  to  Europeans ,  by  way 
of  trade,  much  the  fame  forts  of  bad  gold 
that  are  found  at  Commendo,  Mina  and  o- 
ther  places  adjacent. 
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Love  and  EJleem  of  Gold. 

I  Should  not  proceed  to  fpeak  of  the  pro¬ 
per  gold  weights,  but  muft  firft  ob- 
ferve  as  to  the  gold  itfelf,  that  the  Blacks 
in  former  times,  as  appears  by  the  accounts 
of  the  molt  rational  perfons  among  them, 
had  nothing  near  fo  great  a  value  tor  it  as 
they  have  now.  The  greedinefs  the  Pcr- 
tuguefes  fhowed  for  it,  whilft  they  were  the 
foie  traders  on  that  coaft,  for  above  an 
hundred  years  together,  as  I  have  before 
obferved  ;  and  the  fame  eagernels  for  it 
in  the  other  Europeans ,  who  have  fince 
expelled  them,  by  degrees  brought  the 
natives  to  have  more  efteem  for  it:  and 
this  increafing  from  one  generation  to  an¬ 
other  fucceffively,  they  have  now  fo  great 
an  opinion  of  its  worth,  that  their  whole 
lludy  in  all  places  on  the  coaft,  is  either 
to  feek  for  it  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  or 
in  rivers,  or  to  purchafe  it  by  trading, 
with  all  the  induftry  and  application  ima¬ 
ginable  ;  and  many  of  them  are  thus  by 
labour  and  craftinefs  grown  rich,  which 
has  fo  raifed  their  minds  and  thoughts,  as 
is  too  common  to  the  generality  of  man¬ 
kind,  that  it  may  be  well  faid  of  them, 
they  are  grown  proud  and  haughty  to  ex- 
ceft,  in  companion  of  their  former  fim- 
plicity  and  meeknefs. 

Talking  to  this  purpofe  with  fom e Blacks, 
and  reproaching  them  for  their  pride  and 
defire  of  growing  rich  in  gold,  and  for 
undervaluing  our  goods  as  they  did,  as 
fcarce  bidding  the  firft  coft,  without  con- 
ftdering  the  hazards  and  expences  v/e  were 
at  in  bringing  them  from  fuch  remote  parts 
of  the  world;  they  very  pertinently  an- 
fiwercd.  That  confidering  the  great  eager- 
ncfs  the  Europeans  had  always  fhown  in 
fetching  gold  from  thole  parts  of  the 
world,  they  were  apt  to  believe  it  was 
their  principal  deity,  and  that  our  country 
muft  be  very  poor,  fince  we  left  it,  ex- 
pofing  ourfelvcs  to  fo  many  perils  and  fa¬ 
tigues  to  fetch  it  from  among  them,  at  fo 
great  a  diftance. 

Gold  Weights. 

THE  proper  weights  ufed  there  for 
gold,  in  trading  with  the  Blacks ,  or 
among  Europeans ,  are  either  pounds, 
marks,  ounces,  or  angels,  fixteen  of  thefe 
to  an  ounce ;  but  the  Blacks  do  not 
weigh  their  gold  by  pounds,  or  marks, 
but  commonly  by  the  Benda ,  which  is  two 
ounces,  and  thus  they  weigh  one,  two,  or 
more  Bendas  fucceftively,  four  Bendas  being 
a  mark ;  each  of  them,  as  has  been  faid, 
two  ounces  troy  weight;  AJfa  is  an  ounce, 
and  Eggeba  half  an  ounce:  fo  thofe  weights 
are  called  by  almoft  all  the  Blacks  of  the 
Gold  Coaft. 


The  ounce  troy  weight  is  divided  into  SubJivi- 
fixteen  Angels  or  Akyesy  four  of  which  make  fl0R3, 
a  Pefo ;  and  an  Angel  or  Akye  is  again 
divided  into  twelve  Eaccoes.  A  Damba  is 
two  Eaccoes ,  the  Damba  being  a  little  red 
berry,  with  black  fpots.  The  Eaccoes  are 
lettle  peafe,  black  on  the  one  fide,  and  red 
on  the  other. 

About  Mina ,  the  Damba  is  reckoned  a  Names  of 
two-penny  weight,  and  twenty-four  of  them  weights, 
make  an  Angel  or  Akye.  The  Eaccoe  is  four- 
penny  weight  there,  being  white  beans  with 
black  fpots,  or  all  black.  There  are  fome 
of  them  that  rife  to  ten-penny  weight, 
and  others  to  twenty ;  but  thofe  large 
beans  are  not  look’d  upon  as  fure  weights, 
and  only  ufed  at  plealure,  or  for  fraud. 

Again,  in  the  language  of  the  Blacks , 
an  Ajfuwa  is  five  Ackyes-,  a  Sirow  three 
Akyes  ;  an  Em  fay  o  two  Ackyes ,  a  Eluent  ay 
an  Ackye  and  an  half,  or  eighteen  Eaccoes  ; 
and  Aquiraguer  is  one  Ackye  ;  a  Medratab- 
ba  is  fix  Eaccoes.  * 

W eighing  gold  by  the  fmall  weights  of  Short 
the  Blacks  above  mentioned  in  feveral  par-  weights, 
cels,  to  make  up  four  Bendas ,  or  a  mark 
troy  weight,  there  will  fall  fhort  almoft  an 
ounce  of  the  due  weight  of  a  mark. 

The  inhabitants  of  Acra ,  commonly 
make  ufe  of  two  forts  of  weights  for  gold.  Two  forts 
the  one  larger  than  the  other,  and  yet  each  ofvveiShtSi 
of  them  proportionably  divided,  fo  that 
each  contains  fixteen  Angels  or  Ackyes-,  and 
in  trading  they  make  their  bargain  to  pay 
in  gold  by  the  greater  or  leffer  weight,  and 
value  the  goods  accordingly. 

There  the  greater  Benda  is  two  ounces  p, -oper¬ 
and  eight  Ackyes  of  the  fmall  weight,  and  tions. 
that  Benda  they  call  Ea ,  which  is  worth  in 
gold  about  an  hundred  and  twenty  French 
livres.  The  half  Benda  is  called  OJfuar- 
hian ,  which  is  twenty  Ackyes  of  the  fmall 
weight.  Ten  Angels  or  Ackyes  are  called 
Ojfuanon ;  five  Ackyes ,  OJfercu  ;  four  Ac¬ 
kyes,  Exyckbas ;  three  Ackyes ,  Sanna  ;  two 
Ackyes ,  Jarnika ;  and  one  Ackye ,  Met  abb  e, 
or  Medratabba. 

All  the  weights  the  Blacks  ufe  on  the  Weights 
coaft,  among  themfelves  in  trade,  are  ei-  how  made 
ther  made  of  copper  or  tin ;  which  they 
caft  in  fand  moulds,  and  file,  which  they 
divide  in  a  manner  quite  different  from 
ours ;  but  being  reduc’d,  they  are  brought 
to  agree  exactly  with  them.  It  is  only  up 
the  inland  country,  that  they  ufe  great 
weights  of  a  yellow  fort  of  wood. 

Long  me afure. 

TEIE  meafure  the  Blacks  have  for 
cloth,  linen,  or  any  wove  fluffs,  is  cal¬ 
led  ye  Ham ,  being  about  nine  foot  long. 

In  fome  parts  of  Guinea  the  Jeffam  is  rec¬ 
koned  twelve  foot,  or  two  fathom,  which 
they  cut  in  the  middle,  and  fo  they  fell 

their 
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their  linen  to  one  another.  Thofe  two  fa-  fering  falfe  gold  in  trade,  never  confider,  Barrot; 
thorns  the  Dutch ,  upon  examination,  make  that  on  the  other  hand  they  are  themielves 
their  Stork  and  three  quarters.  In  woollen  guilty  of  a  notorious  cheat  and  fraud  in 
they  meafure  none  but  pieces  about  a  hand-  ufing  two  forts  of  weights  there,  the  hea- 
ful  broad,  which  they  cut  out  fo,  and  ufe  vier  to  receive  gold  by^  and  theho-hter  to 
them  for  girdles  to  tie  about  them;  and  pay  it  away  again;  which  is  freouentlv 
fell  among  themfelves,  and  have  no  other  pradtifed  by  too  many,  and  is  a  (meat  dil- 
mealure  of  that  kind,  calling  it  Paw,  which  honour  to  chriftianity,  being  contrary  to 
is  three  quarters  of  a  yard  EngHfh.  the  golden  rule.  To  do  as  we.  would  be  done  bv. 

I  he  naves  are  generally  let  at  inch  a  Such  bafe  dealing  rather  ferves  to 'confirm 
price,  as  are  all  European  goods ;  then  they  thofe  pagans  in  their  ill  principles,  inftead 
compute  fo  much  gold  for  a  flave,  or  fo  of  endeavouring  to  convert  them.  But 
much  gold  for  goods,  and  fo  ballance  ac-  felf-intereft  and  covetoufnefs,  which  is  cal- 
counts.  But  of  this  I  fhall  fpeak  in  another  led  the  root  of  all  evil,  are  vices  too  com- 
place,  as  alfo  ^of  their  way  of  reckoning;  mon  to  all  the  corrupt  race  of  mankind, 

either  chriftians  or  pagans.  But  chriftians 
ought  to  remember  the  words  of  St.  Paul , 
to  the  Roman  chriftians  in  his  days,  on  the 
like  occafion :  chap.  ii.  v.  24. "  That  for 


or  counting;  for  there  is  not  one  that  can 
write  or  read,  not  even  their  very  priefts. 

European  fraud. 


Cheating  T  Shall  conclude  this  long  difeourfe  of  their  evil  practices  the  name  of  God  is  blaf- 
weighcs.  j  g0id  with  an  obfervation  I  often  made  phemed  among  the  Gentiles.  And  that  dou- 
there ;  which  is,  that  many  Europeans ,  who  ble  weights  and  double  meafures  are  an  abemi- 
io  loudly  exclaim  againft  the  perfidioufnefs  nation  to  God.  Levit.  xix.  06  and  Prov  xi  1 
and  deceitful  nature  of  the  Blacks,  in  of- 
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Stature,  features,  &c.  of  Black  men. 

r  %  '  HE  Blacks,  in  this  part  of  Guinea , 
I  ^  are  generally  well  limb’d  and  propor¬ 
tion’d,  being  neither  of  the  higheft  nor  of  the 
loweft  fize  and  ftature ;  they  have  good 
oval  faces,  fparkling  eyes,  fmall  ears,  and 
their  eyebrows  lofty  and  thick.  Their 
mouths  not  too  large ;  curious  clean,  white 
and  well-ranged  teeth,  frefh  red  lips,  not  fo 
thiclc  and  hanging  down  as  thofe  of  Angola , 
nor  their  nofes  lo  broad.  For  the  moft  part 
they  have  long  curl’d  hair,  fometimes  reach¬ 
ing  down  to  their  fhoulders,  and  not  fo  very 
coarle  as  theirs  at  Angola  ;  and  very  little 
beards  before  they  are  thirty  years  of  age. 
The  elderly  men  wear  their  beards  pretty 
long.  They  are  commonly  broad -fhoulder’d, 
and  have  large  arms,  thick  hands,  long 
fingers,  as  are  their  nails,  and  hooked,  fmall 
bellies,  long  legs,  broad  large  feet,  with 
long  toes ;  ftrong  waiftsj  and  very  little  hair 
about  their  bodies.  Their  fkin,  tho’  but 
indifferent  black,  is  always  fleek  and  fmooth. 
Their  ftomach  is  naturally  hot,  capable  of 
digefting  the  hardeft  meat,  and  even  the 
raw  entrails  of  fowls,  which  many  of  them 
will  eat  very  greedily.  They  take  parti¬ 
cular  care  ikd  wafh  their  whole  bodies  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening  ;  and  anoint  them  all  over 

with  pal  m-oil,  which  they  reckon  wholefome, 
and  that  it  preferves  them  from  vermin, 
which  they  are  naturally  apt  to  breed. 


Breaking  of  wind  either  upwahds  or  down¬ 
wards,  is  very  loathfome  to  them.  In  fhort, 
they  are  for  the  moft  part  well-let,  hand- 
fome  men  in  outward  appearance ;  but  in¬ 
wardly  very  vicious. 

Their  nature  and  qualities . 

A  If  thlr  n=U"'al  PaiF-  ^  are  f0r  Witty  and 

1  A  the  moft  part  men  of  fenfe  and  wit  ingenious, 
enough,  of  a  fharp  ready  apprehenfion,  and 
an  excellent  memory,  beyond  what  is  eafy 
to  imagine  ;  for,  though  they  can  neither 
read  nor  write,  they  are  always  regular  in 
The  greateft:  hurry  of  bufinefs  and  trade, 
and  feldom  in  confufion.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  are  extremely  flothful  and  idle, 
to  fuch  a  degree,  that  nothing  but  the  ut- 
moft  neceflity  can  prevail  with  them  to 
take  pains ;  very  little  concerned  in  mif- 
fortunes,  fo  that  it  is  hard  to  perceive  any 
change  in  them  either  in  profperity  or  ad- 
verfity,  which  among  Europeans  is  reckon’d 
magnanimity,  but  among  them  fome  will 
have  it  to  pafs  for  ftupidity. 

To  inftance  in  this  particular,  when  they  Infenfib!c 
have  obtain  d  a  vidtory  over  their  enemies,  adver- 
they  return  home  dancing  and  skipping,  and  flty' 
if  they  have  been  beaten,  and  totally  routed, 
they  ftill  dance,  feaft  and  make  merry. 

The  moft  they  do  in  the  greateft  adverfity, 
is  to  lhave  their  heads,  and  make  fome  al¬ 
teration  in  their  garments;  but  ftill  they  are 

ready 
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Barbot.  ready  to  feaft  about  graves,  and  fhould  they 
fee  their  country  in  a  flame,  it  would  not 
difturb  their  dancing,  flinging  and  drink¬ 
ing  •,  flo  that  it  may  well  be  laid  according 
to  fome  authors,  that  they  are  inflenflble 
to  grief  and  want  •,  fling  till  they  die,  and 
dance  into  their  graves. 

Tho’  I  have  flaid,  they  are  fo  very  cove¬ 
tous  and  greedily  inclined  to  heap  up  gold 
and  other  wealth  ;  yet  after  all  they  fet 
their  hearts  flo  little  upon  it  that  the  great- 
eft  lofs  they  can  meet  with  is  not  to  be 
perceived  by  their  behaviour,  as  never  de¬ 
priving  them  of  one  hour’s  reft  •,  but  they 
fleep  wholly  undifturbed  by  any  melan¬ 
choly  thoughts. 

I  have  flaid  elfewhere,  that  the  Blacks  are 
all  generally  flubtle,  deceitful,  and  addicted 
to  thieving;  to  which  I  muft  add  covetouf- 
nefls,  flattery,  drunkennefs,  gluttony,  envy 
and  fldfilhnefls.  They  conceive  a  hatred 
againft  one  another  upon  very  flight  occa- 
fions  ;  will  quarrel  for  a  trifle ;  and  are 
luftfulto  fuch  an  excefs  as  is  fcarce  credible, 
and  confcquently  much  troubled  with  ve¬ 
nereal  diftempers  .  They  are  bad  paymafters, 
and  wonderful  proud  and  haughty,  as  ap¬ 
pears  in  their  carriage :  lor  il  a  man  by  his 
flubtilty  or  induftry  has  railed  himfelf  flo  as 
to  become  rich,  or  be  in  conflderable  office, 
he  never  goes  about  the  ftreets  without  a 

Statelinefs.  Aave,  who  carries  his  wooden  ftool,  to  reft 
him  wherefoever  he  makes  a  flop.  He 
feldom  moves  his  head  to  look  at  any  other 
perfon,  unlefls  it  be  one  above  himfelf  in 
wealth  or  place  ;  or  if  he  happens  to  Apeak 
to  his  inferiors,  it  is  done  in  a  lofty,  dif- 
dainful  way  •,  always  excepting  White  men 
for  whom  they  fleem  to  have  a  particular 
refpecl,  and  efpecially  thofe  who  belong  to 
the  fortrefs,  under  whole  protection  they 
live.  They  will  feldom  offer  to  approach, 
much  lefts  to  Apeak  to  any  of  them,  or  to 
the  officers  of  our  flhips,  when  afhore,  un¬ 
lefls  bare-headed  •,  but  at  the  flame  time  they 
expeCt  to  be  civilly  treated  by  them,  which 
is  a  fure  way  to  gain  their  affection.  After 
all  that  has  been  laid,  I  cannot  but  own, 
that  if  we  look  at  home,  we  fhall  find  much 
the  flame  folly  among  ourfelves;  our  wealthy 
men  are  fubjeCt  enough  to  deflpifle  thofe 
whom  fortune  has  kept  below  them,  we 
have  our  fhare  of  pride,  vanity  and  envy ; 
and  fome  European  nations,  inftead  of  treat¬ 
ing  ftrangers  with  reflpeCt,  as  thofe  Blacks  do, 
are  proud  of  the  brutality  of  infulting  and 
abufing  them. 

Lying.  They  will  ftand  boldly  in  a  lye  upon 
trivial  occalions,  and  particularly  in  the 
cafe  of  theft;  but  make  a  mighty  diftur- 
bance  if  a  White  man  happens  to  take  any 
thing  of  theirs  ;  and  indeed  that  is  no  won¬ 
der,  for  it  is  a  great  rarity  in  any  part  of  the 
world,  to  find  a  thief  that  will  be  willing 
£o  confefs  his  crime. 
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They  make  no  great  account  of  breaking 
their  contracts  with  the  Europeans ,  upon  any 
frivolous  humours,  or  if  they  find  them  not 
to  their  advantage;  but  fleem  to  be  fome- 
what  more  obflervant  among  themfelves. 

In  war  they  are  very  cruel  towards  their  Cruelty, 
enemies,  whofe  blood  they  will  fuck  and 
drink ;  and  very  flubjeCt  to  commit  murders, 
as  fhall  be  obflerved  hereafter.  To  finifli 
their  character,  they  have  outdone  the  for¬ 
mer  Gentiles ,  whom  St.  Paul  defcribes, 

Rom.  i.  29,  30,  31  and  32  ;  for  thefle  mo¬ 
dern  Pagans  have  not  only,  like  thofe  of 
ancient  times,  changed  the  glory  of  the 
uncorrupted  God  into  an  image  made 
like  birds  and  four-footed  beafts,  and  creep¬ 
ing  things,  ibid.  v.  23.  but  even  into  that  of 
inanimate  beings,  as  fhall  be  fhown  in  an¬ 
other  place. 

Their  youth  are  extraordinary  vain,  and  Vanity, 
ambitious  of  paffing  for  perfons  of  great 
birth,  though  fome  of  them  perhaps  but 
(laves ;  and  are  nice  in  adorning  their  bodies 
to  the  utmoft,  after  their  manner. 

'Their  habit. 

H  E  habit  and  drefs  of  the  richer  fort  Onamm 
of  people,  as  merchants,  faCtors,  and 
others,  is  various ;  and  in  fome  attended 
with  vanity  and  affectation,  efpecially  the 
ornament  of  the  head,  in  which  they  take 
the  greateft  pride;  and  it  is  generally  or¬ 
der’d  by  their  wives.  Some  wear  very  long 
hair  curled  and  platted  together,  and  tied 
up  to  the  crown  of  the  head.  Others  turn 
their  hair  into  very  fmall  curls,  fmeared 
with  palm-oil  and  a  fort  of  dye,  which 
they  order  in  the  fhape  of  a  rofle,  or  of  a 
crown,  and  adorn  it  with  gold  toys,  or  a 
kind  of  coral,  called  on  the  coaft  Conta  de 
Terra,  which  they  fometimes  value  three 
times  beyond  the  fineft  gold.  They  will 
alfo  fet  them  off  with  another  fort  of  blue 
coral,  by  the  Europeans  call’d  Agrie,  and 
by  the  Blacks ,  Accorri ,  which  is  carried 
thither  from  Benin ;  and  when  any  thing 
large,  they  value  as  much  as  any  gold, 
and  will  purchafe  it  weight  for  weight. 

Others  will  (have  all  their  hair,  leaving 
only  one  part  about  an  inch  broad,  and  in 
the  fhape  of  a  crofls,  or  of  a  half-moon,  or 
in  a  circle,  and  fome  in  fleveral  little  rounds. 

They  alfo  wear  in  their  hair,  efpecially  thofe 
who  plat  in  the  fhape  of  a  rofle,  or  a  crown, 
one  or  more  fmall  narrow  combs,  of  two, 
three,  or  at  moil  four  long  (harp  teeth,  as 
you  fee  them  repreflented  in  the  cut;  being  Plate  rt. 
like  a  fork,  without  a  haft  or  handle,  which 
they  thruft  through  their  crowns,  or  rofes 
of  hair,  when  they  are  bit  by  vermin,  and 
they  are  feldom  free  from  them  ;  fcratch- 
ing  their  heads  after  this  manner,  without 
difeompofing  their  crowns,  or  roles,  which 
require  much  time  to  make  up. 

4  Many 
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I?*  Goa  ft's  of  Soutli-Guin^a. 

Many  of  the  Blacks  wear  our  hats,  which'  the  riddle  he  propofed  to  them.  Judr  xiv 

f*\r  \\7  ill  kntf  Of-  » L  ..i  . .  nni  r  n  L  1  •  •  ,  .  .o' 


they  will  buy  at  great  rates,  tho’  very 
coarfe;  or  elfe  hats  made  of  ru flies,  or  of 
goats  or  dog’s  fkins,  which  they  make 
upon  wooden  blocks,  the  fkins  being  firlt 
well  moiftned,  and  afterwards  dried  in  the 
fun:  adorning  all  thefe  leveral  forts  of  hats 


and  caps  with  fome  fmall 


goat’s 


horns. 


toys^  and  little  firings  of  the  bark  of  put  on  again  when  they  went  abroad 


St*?:.  . 

their  confecrated  tree,  and  fome  add  mon¬ 
keys  tails  to  all  the  reft. 

They  adorn  their  necks,  arms,  legs  and 
waifts,  with .  firings  of  the  hneil  iorts  of 
Venice  bugles,  intermixt  with  goLd  and 
the  above-mentioned  forts  of  corals.  I  have 
feen  fome  of  them  who  wore  whole  bunches 
of  bugles  hanging  at;  their  necks,  athwart 
after  the  manner  of  fcarves,  intermixt  with 
abundance  of  their  gold  toys,  and  fome 
firings  of  the  aforeiaid  confecrated  tree,  or 
chains  of  gold  with  coral  amongft  it,  fome 
of  which  Hand  them  in  above  a  hundred 
pounds  ilerling.  Thofe  are  only  worn  by 
perfons  of  great  note,  as  are  golden  brace¬ 
lets,  collars,  necklaces,  and  large  rings 
for  the  arms  and  legs:  all  which  ornaments 
feem  to  have  been  uled  by  eminent  perfons 
in  ancient  times,  as  we  find  in  many  places 
of  facred  hiftory;  as  for  inftance,  in  Gen. 
xxiv.  22.  Ezech.  xvi.  n.  IJaiah  iii.  from 
ver.  1 8  to  22.  Judith  x.  3,  Sc.  And  the 
Hebrew  hiftorian  Jofephus  ipeaks  of  the  like 
ornaments,  in  feveral  places  of  his  hiftory 
of  the  Jews ;  as  for  inftance,  lib.  6.  cap.  15. 
the  young  Amalekite ,  after  he  had  killed 
king  Saul,  by  his  own  command,  took 
from  him  his  golden  bracelets  and  his  dia¬ 
dem,  Sc. 

They  alfo  wear  large  ivory,  gold  or  filvcr 


.  *  ^  ^ . 12. 

Thofe  flieets  might  probably  be  made 
there  in  the  nature  of  a  cloke,  fo  that  one 
end  could  cover  the  fhoulders,  and  the  other 
go  acrofs  under  the  arms,  hanging  down¬ 
wards;  whence  they  were  alfo  called  change 
of  garments,  becaufe  they  were  ready  to 
throw  oft  when  they  came  home,  and  to 

as 
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prime 

men. 


we  do  with  our  ciokes;  and  it  feems  the 
mentioning  of  the  thirty  changes  of  gar¬ 
ments  was  only  mentioned  to  explain  the 
thirty  fheets. 

i  he  bachelors,  called  Manceros ,  do  not 
drefs  themfelves  pompoufly. 

The  Caboceros,  or  prime  Blacks ,  from  Of  the 
Cape  Verde  and  on  the  Quaqua  coaft,  wear 
°nly  a  fine  clout  about  their  waift,  a  cap 
made  of  fine  deer’s  fk:n  on  their  heads, 
and  a  ftaff  in  their  hands,  with  a  firing  of 
coral  about  their  necks;  by  this  their  habit 
looking  rather  like  poor  than  rich  men: 
but  I  know  not  for  what  reafon,  they  being 
as  haughty  as  any  other  men  in  office. 

The  drefs  of  the  common  fort,  as  fifher-  common 
men,  canoo-men,  fellers  of  wine,  and  other  fort, 
handio aits,  is  alio  various,  but  very  or¬ 
dinary  and  poor :  fome  oft  them  wearing 
an  ell  or  two  of  coarfe  fluff,  or  their  own 
country  cloth;  others  only  a  fbrt  of  wrapper 
drawn  through  between  their  thighs,  to 
hide  the  immodeft  parts.  The  filhermen 
commonly  wear  a  cap  or  bonnet  made  of 
rufhes  or  deer- fkins ;  and  fomerimes  an  old 
rufty  hat,  fuch  as  they  can  get  from  the 
lea-men,  for  fifh  or  other  eatables.  The 
hat  is  of  good  ufe  either  in  the  hot,  fcorch- 
ing,  or  in  cold  and  rainy  weather. 

Others  wear  finer  fluffs,  as  fayes,  perpe- 
tuanas,  or  gluaqua  cloths,  made  fall  about 
their  w'aifis,  and  drawn  through  between 
their  legs;  fo  that  the  two  ends  hang  down 
before  and  behind,  fome  to  their  knees  and 
fome  to  their  feet.  This  fort  of  habit  is 
common  to  mod  men  of  what  condition 
foever,  when  they  are  at  home  or  upon  a 
journey:  but  when  rich  perfons  go  about 
the  town  or  a  vifiting,  they  put  on  their 


collars,  and  rings  on  their  arms,  and  take 
great  pride  in  them ;  and  the  latter  they 
call  Manillas ,  fome  having  three  or  four  of 
thofe  ivory  rings,  one  above  another,  on 
an  arm:  and  they  are  very  artificially  made 
by  them  of  elephant’s  teeth,  generally  car¬ 
ried  thither  from  the  Quqqua  coaft,  befides 
what  they  have  from  the  inland  country. 

The  women  wear  moll  of  the  fame  orna- 
men ts ;  all  which  you  waft  find  reprefented  beft  apparel,  as  has  been  mentioned  above; 
in  the  cur,  having  drawn  them  myfelf  for  or  wrap  about  their  necks  and  fhoulders, 
the  ladsfaction  of  the  curious.  two,  three,  or  four  ells  of  fayes,  perpetu¬ 

al  he  common  habit  of  the  men  confifts  anas  or  richer  fluffs,  as  fattin,  chints,  Sc. 
ol  tnree  or  four  ells,  either  of  fattin,  cloth,  one  end  paffing  under  their  arms  like  a 
p^.i  p..tuanas,  fayes,  India  chints,  or  other  cloke,  holding  a  long  rod  or  javelin  in 
loit  of  fluff ;  which  without  any  help  of  one  hand,  with  a  grave  mien,  and  follow’d 

taylors  they  thiow  about  their  body,  roll  by  a  Have  carrying  a  little  low  wooden 

it  up  in  a  fmall  compafs,  and  make  it  fall,  flool,  as  I  laid  above.  When  returned 
fo  that  it  hangs  from  the  navel  downwards  home,  they  undrefs  again,  and  lay  up 

covering  all  the  legs  half  way.  This  fort  their  fine  clothes  in  deal  chefts,  which 

of  wrapper  feems  to  have  fome  affinity  with  they  buy  of  the  Europeans  for  that  pur- 
the  thirty  fheets,  and  thirty  changes  of  pole. 

garments,  which  Samfon  offer’d  to  give  the  The  flaves  are  generally  poorly  habited, 
PbiliJUnes  of  Timnatb ,  if  they  could  expound  and  always  bare-headed. 
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Vices. 


Houfe- 

wifry. 


Black  women,  their  features,  &c. 

THE  Black  women  I  alfo  obferved  to 
be  ftreight  and  of  a  moderate  ftature, 
pretty  plump,  having  fmall  round  heads, 
l'parkling  eyes,  for  the  moft  part,  high  no¬ 
tes  fomewhat  hooked,  long  curling  hair, 
little  mouths,  very  fine  well-fet  white  teeth, 
full  necks  and  handfome  breafts.  They  are 
very  fiiarp  and  witty;  very  talkative,  and 
by  Europeans  reprefented  as  extraordinary 
lafcivious,  very  covetous,  add  idled  to  fteal, 
and  proud  to  a  high  degree;  which  is  in¬ 
ferred  from  their  coftly  drefs,  as  if  women 
in  any  part  of  the  world,  did  not  clothe 
themfelves  according  to  their  ability. 

It  is  certain  they  are  very  great  houfe- 
wives  at  home,  where  they  take  all  the 
pains  of  drefling  the  corn  and  meat,  and 
breeding  up  their  young  daughters  to  it 
betimes;  very  fond  and  tender  of  their  chil¬ 
dren,  frugal  in  their  diet,  tight  and  cleanly, 
and  nice  in  wafliing  themfelves  all  over  in 
the  fea  or  rivers. 


Their  habit. 


Head 

drefs. 


Plate 


21. 


Figures  in 
the  ikin. 


THE  common  drefs  of  women  of  qua¬ 
lity  is  much  richer  than  that  of  the 
men;  they  plat  their  hair  very  artificially, 
after  it  is  moiftned  with  palm-oil  and  dye; 
adorning  it  with  their  coral,  and  ivory  rings 
and  gold  toys,  as  alfo  bugles  and  red  fiiells; 
all  which  is  done  with  great  ingenuity,  and 
to  the  beft  advantage,  as  appears  by  the 
figures  in  the  cut. 

They  daub  their  foreheads,  eyebrows  and 
cheeks,  withfome  white  and  red  paint  mixr, 
often  making  fmall  incifions  on  each  fide 
of  their  faces,  and  fometimes  imprinting 
figures  of  flowers  on  their  faces,  Ihoulders, 
arms,  breafts,  bellies  and  thighs,  with  fuch 
art,  that  at  a  diftance  it  looks  as  if  their 
bodies  were  carved;  for  thofe  figures  rife 
above  the  reft  of  the  fkin,  like  a  half-relief, 
which  I  have  obferved  in  the  women  of 
Seftro ,  and  fome  men  adorn  their  frees  and 
arms  in  the  fame  manner,  it  being  all  done 
with  hot  irons. 

About  their  necks  they  wear  gold  chains, 
firings  of  coral  of  feveral  forts,  befides  ten 
or  twelve  other  firings  of  gold,  or  coral, 
which  adorn  their  arms,  waift  and  legs, 
fo  thick,  efpecially  about  their  waift,  that 
had  they  no  other  clothes  •  or  girdles  about 
it,  they  would  fuffice  to  cover  what  modefty 
ought  to  conceal. 

Clothing.  The  lower  part  ©f  the  body  is  clothed 
with  a  fine  long  cloth,  very  often  two  or 
three  times  as  long  and  broad  as  that  of  the 
men.  This  long  cloth  they  wrap  about 
their  waift,  binding  it  on  with  a  flip  of 
red  cloth,  or  other  fluff,  about  half  an  ell 
broad  and  iwo  ells  long,  to  make  it  fit 
clofe  to  the  body;  both  ends  of  that  gird- 


Strings  of 
gold,  &c. 


ing  flip  hanging  down  over  the  petticoat 
cloth,  which,  when  worn  by  women  of 
high  rank,  is  inriched  with  gold  and  filver 
laces. 

The  upper  part  of  their  body  they  cover  Veils. 
with  a  veil  of  filk,  or  other  fine  fluff,  or 
callicoe;  for  which  ufe  the  green  and  blue 
colours  are  moft  in  requeft.  Their  arms 
are  adorned  with  gold,  filver  and  ivory 
rings  or  bracelets;  as  alfo  with  ribbands, 
when  they  go  a  vifiting  or  feafting;  and 
thus  they  go  about  the  town  or"  roads, 
with  much  (late  and  gravity.  Thefe  forts 
of  ornaments  feem  to  me  to  have  much  af¬ 
finity  with  thofe  of  the  Ifraelitijh  women, 
mentioned  by  the  prophet  Ezekiel  chap.  xvi. 
ver.  io  to  14.  and  to  the  fame  may  be  re- 
ferr’d  what  is  faid  in  Judges  viii.  26.  of  the 
ear-rings  of  gold,  the  ornaments,  collars, 

& c.  that  were  plundered  by  Gideon’s  army, 
of  the  kings  of  Midi  an,  &c.  which  were  all 
of  gold :  for  the  Midianites  were  moftly 
Arabs,  and  follow’d  their  fafhions;  and  it 
feems  they  were  of  the  pofterity  of  Abraham , 
and  owned  Ifhmael ,  his  fon  by  Hagar,  for 
the  head  of  their  nation,  or  tribe;  agreeing 
in  manners  and  fafhions  with  the  Hagare- 
nians ,  or  Ijhmaelites ,  who  adorned  themfelves 
with  rings,  collars,  and  jewels.  Vid.  Gen . 
xxv.  13.  and  xxxvii.  25. 

At  a  feaft  the  Danijh  agent  made  at  Acra, 
to  entertain  and  fhew  me  the  pomp  of  the 
Black  ladies,  I  faw  feveral  of  them  richly 
adorned,  and  could  not  but  own  they  were 
very  ingenious  in  drefling  themfelves,  in 
fuch  manner  as  might  prove  lufficiently 
tempting  to  many  leud  Europeans ;  who  not  . 
regarding  complexions,  fay,  All  cats  are  grey 
in  the  dark.  And  indeed  there  were  feveral 
genteel  perfons  of  that  fex,  not  only  curious 
and  rich  in  their  drefs,  but  extraordinary 
good-humour’d,  merry  and  diverting;  which 
did  much  attradl  the  eyes,  not  to  mention 
many  lafcivious  looks  andgeftures,  at  which 
they  are  very  dexterous,  and  fpare  no  pains 
or  art  to  allure  an  European  gentleman,  Fond  of 
thinking  it  an  honour  to  be  in  their  com-  Europe- 
pany,  either  in  publick  or  private.  ans> 

Some  of  thofe  women  wrap  the  aforefaid 
long  pieces  of  fluffs  about  their  bodies, 
clofe  under  their  breafts,  and  fo  let  them 
hang  down  half  wray  their  legs,  and  lower; 
about  the  back  part  of  their  waift,  place  a 
thick  wreath  of  cloth,  fayes  or  perpetuana, 
inftead  of  a  girdle,  to  the  one  fide  whereof 
hangs  a  purfe  full  of  Krakra,  which  is  their  0rna- 
gold  money,  and  to  the  other  fide,  a  long  mems. 
firing  with  many  keys;  which  is  done  even 
by  the  daughters  of  kings,  thofe  being  a 
part  of  their  ornaments,  tho*  they  have  not 
above  one  or  two  trunks  at  home  to  lay 
up  their  wearing  apparel.  Some  alfo  add 
to  the  purfe  or  keys  feveral  firings  of  the 
facred  tree. 


As 


Chap.  18. 


All  wo-  As  loon  as  ever  thofe  Black  ladies  return 
men  work-  home,  they  take  oft  all  their  rich  apparel, 
which  they  lay  up  in  their  trunks,  and  in- 
ftead  of  it  wrap  about  them  a  country 
cloth,  reaching  only  from  the  waift  to  the 
knees,  that  they  may  be  the  lefs  incum¬ 
bered  to  attend  their  work,  or  houfewifry, 
as  the  meancft  Haves  might  do :  for  there 
the  women  of  the  greateft  quality  tnuft  let 
their  hands  to  the  work  of  the  houle,  even 
to  the  meaneft  drudgery,  without  any  re¬ 
gard  to  quality  ;  the  only  exception  being, 
that  thofe  who  are  rich  exempt  two  of  their 
wives,  the  chief  wife  and  the  fecond,  call’d 
BoJJum,  who  is  confecrated  to  their  deities, 
and  thofe  two  are  free  from  work,  and  as  it 
were  houle- keepers,  commanding  over  all 
the  reft,  of  which  more  hereafter.  Thus 
it  appears  thofe  females  are  not  fo  lazy 
and  haughty  as  fome  would  reprefent 
them. 

Meaner  The  meaner  fort  of  women  wear  a  veil 
fort.  or  mantle,  made  of  four  or  five  ells  of  Ley¬ 
den  lerge,  to  keep  them  from  the  cold  and 
rain  ;  adorning  their  arms  and  legs,  with 
tin,  copper  and  ivory  rings,  and  fome  of 
iron,  of  which  fort  they  alfo  wear  many 
on  their  fingers  *,  and  when  they  go  to 
market,  they  walk  very  gravely,  holding 
up  their  arm  with  a  pewter  bafon,  or 
wooden  platter,  on  the  palm  of  their  hand. 
In  fiiort,  there  are  many  other  dreffes  us’d 
among  the  women,  which  would  be  too 
tedious  to  recite  in  particular. 

Boys  and  The  youngeft  people  of  both  fexes,  a- 
girlsna.  bout  the  coaft,  are  feldom  cloath’d  till 
ked‘  eight  or  ten  years  of  age,  but  go  ftark  na¬ 
ked,  playing,  bathing  and  fwimming  to¬ 
gether,  without  any  diftindtion,  in  the  fea 
and  rivers,  as  Hiail  be  again  taken  notice  of 
hereafter. 

The  women  on  the  coaft  are  more  lafci- 
vious  than  thofe  of  the  inland  countries, 
which  is  attributed  to  their  frequent  com¬ 
merce  with  Europeans ,  who  commonly 
keep  many  of  them  •,  and  their  example  has 
fuch  an  influence  over  the  young  girls,  that 
they  are  foon  brought  to  comply ;  efpecial- 
ly  fuch  as  are  put  to  dancing-fchools,  where 
they  are  taught  many  indecent  poftures. 

1  hus  we  fee  the  Europeans  are  the  occafion 
of  that  leudnefs  they  feem  to  find  fault 
with,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  dancing- 
fchools  fhould  make  women  unchafte  there, 
fince  we  fee  them  to  produce  the  fame 
effedt  in  England. 

Few  women  there  have  above  five  or  fix 
children,  which  thofe  who  find  fault  with 
all  things  abroad,  alcribe  to  their  lafciviouf- 
nefs;  though  it  is  not  very  common  in  Eu¬ 
rope  to  have  above  that  number,  and  it  may 
rather  be  imputed  to  the  mens  having  fo 
many  wives. 
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AR  E  there  concluded  without  the  pre-  No  C0,jrC 
vious  formalities  of courdhip,  difputes  fhipSfct- 
about  fettlements,  or  nicety  about  the  dif-  clement, 
parity  of  perfons ;  the  higheft  quality  mar¬ 
rying  their  own  Haves,  or  other  inferiors, 
according  as  they  fancy,  in  which  there  is 
no  oppofition,  or  difgrace.  The  methods 
are  feveral,  whereof  I  fhall  mention  two 
or  three. 

Firft,  When  a  Black  fettles  his  inclina-  pirft  way 
tion  on  a  young  woman,  to  marry  her,  he  of  con- 
applies  himfelf  to  her  father,  mother,  or  trading, 
neareft  relations  •,  and  is  very  feldom  refus’d 
by  them,  if  the  maiden  is  willing  to  com¬ 
ply.  Then  he  takes  her  home  with  him, 
if  marriageable,  or  leaves  her  for  a  time 
with  her  parents,  if  too  young,  though  this 
laft  is  not  always  done.  The  bridegroom, 
according  to  his  ability,  defrays  the  expence 
of  the  wedding-day ;  being  a  lmall  prefent 
of  gold  to  the  father  and  mother,  or  neareft 
relations  of  the  bride,  and  wine,  brandy, 
and  a  fheep  to  treat  them,  as  alfo  new 
clothes  for  the  bride ;  of  all  which  he  keeps 
an  exadt  account,  that  he  may  demand  it 
again ;  and  it  muft  be  made  good  to  him, 
in  cafe  Hie  ever  takes  fuch  a  difiike  as  to 
leave  him,  or  he  can  fhew  fufficient  reafon 
for  leaving  of  her. 

There  is  no  very  great  feafting  on  the  No  por- 
wedding-day,  but  the  bride  is  drefs’d  very  tion. 
fine,  and  fet  off  with  gold  and  other  orna¬ 
ments,  either  bought  by  the  bridegroom, 
or  borrow’d,  as  is  frequently  done  upon  fuch 
occafions:  for  the  bride  brings  no  other  for¬ 
tune  but  her  perfon,  nor  does  the  man  re¬ 
quire  much.  At  night  fhe  is  conduced  to 
the  bridegroom’s  houfe,  attended  by  a  young 
woman  of  her  familiar  acquaintance,  who 
Hays  there  a  whole  week,  to  bear  her  com¬ 
pany,  arid  by  degrees  to  make  her  new  con¬ 
dition  agreeable. 

The  fecond  method  is,  when  a  man  de-  second 
figns  to  marry  his  fon,  he  pitches  upon  fuch  way  of 
a  young  woman  as  he  thinks  moft  accepta-  centrad- 
ble  to  him ;  and  having  obtain’d  the  con- 
fent  of  her  parents,  they,  if  rich,  pay  her 
portion,  commonly  amounting  to  about 
thirty  pounds  fterling  in  gold,  with  one 
Have  to  attend  on  her  when  married  ;  the 
kings  feldom  allowing  their  daughters  a 
greater  fortune. 

On  the  wedding-day  the  parents  on  both 
fides  meet,  and  caufe  the  bride  to  fwear  Hie 
will  always  be  very  fubmifllve  and  obedient 
to  her  hufband,  and  never  wrong  him  wiih 
any  other  man.  The  bridegroom  is  alfo 
obliged  to  promife,  that  he  will  take  fpe- 
cial  care  of,  and  ufe  her  kindly,  till  death, 
unlefs  Hie  fiiould  give  him  juft  grounds  to 
be  divorced.  The  reft  is  much  as  above. 

The 
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The  third  method  :  in  my  time,  at  Acra 
a  Black  of  about  forty  years  of  age  married 
a  girl  of  eight  at  moll.  On  the  wedding- 
day  all  the  kindred  on  both  Tides  met  at 
the  bride’s  father’s  houfe,  and  had  a  great 
fead,  with  much  rejoicing,  abundance  of 
their  rnufick,  and  no  lefs  dancing.  When 
that  was  over,  the  young  bride  was  again 
adorn’d  with  more  gold  toys  and  firings  of 
coral,  about  her  head,  neck,  arms  and 
legs  •,  and  then  the  bridegroom  made  the 
declaration  as  above,  in  the  preience  of 
their  pried.  After  which,  the  bride  was 
carried  to  his  houfe,  and  bedded  between 
two  women,  in  the  bed  where  he  lay  •,  and 
this  to  prevent  his  offering  to  meddle  with 
her,  by  reafon  of  her  tender  years.  1  his 
was  repeated  three  nights  fuccelfively,  after 
which  the  man  lent  her  back  to  her  father’s 
houfe,  to  be  kept  there  till  Ihe  was  of  age 
to  confummate  the  marriage. 

I  was  informed,  that  when  that  time 
came,  all  the  young  women  of  the  place, 
in  their  riched  apparel,  would  accompany 
the  bride  to  her  hufband’s  houfe,  die  being 
as  codly  drefs’d  as  podible  •,  and  then  each 
of  thole  attendants,  though  they  were  fifty 
in  number,  was  to  be  prelented  by  the  bride¬ 
groom  with  the  value  of  half  an  Ackye  in 
gold,  which,  as  has  been  laid  above,  is  the 
lixteenth  part  of  an  ounce.  Then  they 
were  all  to  dance  mod  part  of  the  night  a- 
bout  the  houfe  of  the  new- married  couple. 

The  fourth  :  At  Manfrou  they  commonly 
marry  people  thus ;  when  a  Black  thinks  his 
fon  marriageable,  he  picks  out  the  young 
maid  he  thinks  propered  in  the  village,  and 
lends  his  fon  to  court  her.  If  the  damlel 
admits  of  his  addreffes,  for  there  the  women 
are  left  at  their  own  difpolal  in  this  point, 
the  Manceroe,  or  young  man,  acquaints  his 
father,  who  applies  himfelf  to  her  parents, 
in  behalf  of  his  Ion.  If  they  approve  of  the 
match,  the  wedding-day  is  appointed ;  and 
then  the  bride,  in  the  prefence  of  the  pried, 
is  made  to  fwear  on  the  toys  given  them  by 
the  laid  pried,  as  their  nuptial  gods,  that 
fhe  will  be  loving  and  faithful  to  her  hut- 
band,  as  long  as  Hie  lives ;  and  the  bride¬ 
groom  on  his  part  fwears,  he  will  love  and 
maintain  her  all  the  days  of  his  life,  tAc. 
This  being  done,  the  parents  on  both  fides 
prefent  one  another,  according  to  their  con¬ 
dition  •,  and  the  remaining  part  of  the  day 
is  fpent  in  feading,  dancing,  and  fuch 
drinking,  that  many  of  the  company  re¬ 
turn  home  drunk. 

There  are  feveral  other  cuftoms  and  for¬ 
malities  obferv’d  among  the  Blacks  on  the 
coad,  in  their  marriages,  which  differ  in 
fome  particulars,  according  to  the  countries 
and  places-,  but  a'e  much  the  fame  in  the 
main  as  what  has  been  mention’d,  for  which 
reafon  I  think  what  is  faid  may  fuffice. 


Book  III. 

The  marriages  of  the  Ifraelites  were  not  Marriages 
attended  with  any  religious  ceremonies  that°.f  iirae' 

I  know  of,  except  the  prayers  of  the  father  ltes‘ 
of  the  family  and  the  company  prefent,  to 
implore  a  bleffing  on  the  woman.  Such 
were  the  marriages  of  Rebecca  with  Ifaacy 
of  Ruth  with  Boaz,  of  Sara  with  Tobias. 

I  do  not  find  that  any  offerings  or  facri- 
fices  were  made,  that  any  went  to  the  tem¬ 
ple,  or  that  the  prieds  were  call’d  to  them. 

All  the  bufinefs  was  tranfadfed  between 
the  parents  and  friends ;  fo  that  it  look’d 
but  like  a  civil  contradf,  attended  with  fe¬ 
veral  days  of  feading. 

Kings  and  prime  men  there  marry  their 
daughters  without  the  lead  regard  to  high 
birth  or  quality,  all  perfons  being  at  liberty 
to  do  therein  as  they  think  fit  and  thole 
women  having  abfolute  liberty  in  their 
choice,  will  not  fcruple  or  be  afham’d  to 
marry  a  Have,  as  frequently  happens ;  as  it 
does,  on  the  other  hand,  to  fee  a  king’s  fon 
marry  a  woman  Have:  the  only  difference 
being,  that  the  children  a  king’s  daughter 
has  in  wedlock  by  a  (lave  are  free,  whereas 
thole  a  king’s  fon  has  by  a  female  (lave,  are 
reputed  Haves,  becaufe  the  children  mud 
follow  the  mother. 

Married  people  in  thofe  parts  have  no  Goods  no 
community  of  goods,  but  each  their  own  *n  com- 
property  ;  the  man  and  his  wives  agree  the  mon- 
matter  together,  both  bearing  the  charges 
of  houfe-keeping  ;  but  the  clothing  of  the 
whole  family  is  at  the  man’s  expence. 

Lvery  man  there  marries  as  many  wives  Polyga- 
as  he  can  keep,  feldom  exceeding  the  num-  my. 
ber  of  twenty,  and  when  any  one  takes  fo 
many,  it  is  to  appear  very  great  the  more 
wives  and  children  a  man  has  among  the 
Blacks ,  the  greater  is  his  reputation,  and  the 
refpedt  paid  him:  but  the  mod  common  is 
to  have  from  three  to  ten  wives,  befides  con¬ 
cubines,  whom  they  often  prefer  before  their 
wives;  but  their  children  are  counted  illegiti¬ 
mate,  and  not  reckon’d  among  the  relations. 

Mod  of  thofe  women  fo  married  to  one  Women 
man,  mud  till  the  ground,  low  Indian  labour, 
wheat,  or  millet,  plant  yams,  or  work  fome 
other  way  for  their  hulbands,  and  each  of 
them  is  lure  to  do  her  bed  to  pleafe  him, 
and  gain  his  affection  in  a  more  particular 
manner,  that  die  may  be  by  him  preferr’d 
above  the  red,  and  have  the  mod  of  his 
company  -,  which  altogether  depends  on  the 
man’s  plealure,  though  the  common  method 
is  to  oblige  every  wife  in  her  turn,  that 
there  may  be  no  controverfy.  If  Ihe  whofe 
turn  it  is  happens  to  be  a  favourite,  Hie  lies 
with  her  hulband  all  the  night ;  if  not,  when 
her  turn  is  over,  fhe  mud  withdraw,  whe¬ 
ther  Ihe  will  or  no. 

--  Thus  there  are  rich  merchants,  and  of-  Multitud 
ficers  of  towns,  who  have  twenty  or  thirty  of  wives 
wives,  according  to  their .  circumdances ; 

but 
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but  the  kings  and 
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iome  eighty,  fome  an  hundred  and  more* 
with  as  many  concubines  or  Haves  to  wait 
on  them. 

Each  wife  Each  of  thefe  wives  has  her  particular  hut, 
livesapart.  adjoining  to  the  hufband’s  houfe,  where  Hie 
lives,  lying  on  a  mat  of  ruffies,  with  a 
piece  of  wood  for  her  boulfter;  and  thither 
the  man  repairs,  to  lie  with  them  in  their 
turns-,  or  if  it  happens  that  his  inclination 
leads  him  to  be  more  frequent  in  his  vilits 
of  love  to  one  than  to  the  reft,  he  muff  be 
cautious  that  they  do  not  know  it,  to  avoid 
the  trouble  and  difeord  that  would  enfue  if 
they  knew  it. 

The  Hebrews  coveted  to  have  many  chil¬ 
dren,  becaufe  in  their  country  thofe  were 
accounted  fortunate  and  happy,  who  had  a 
numerous  ifliie,  as  in  Prov.  xxvii.  6.  Chil¬ 
dren’s  children  are  the  crown  of  old  men . 
The  pagans  had  the  fame  notion,  and  the 
poets  talk  much  of  Priam’s  fifty  children; 
the  Greeks  being  very  fond  of  fruitful  wo¬ 
men,  and  barrennefs  being  fo  ill  looked  on, 
that  even  maids  were  accounted  unhappy 
for  dying  before  they  were  married.  The 
daughter  of  Jephtha  bemoaned  her  unhap- 
pinefs  in  that  particular.  Therefore  it  was 
that  the  Hebrews  took  fo  many  wives,  look¬ 
ing  upon  it  as  great  and  honourable.  It  is 
not  to  be  admired  that  God  tolerated  poly¬ 
gamy,  which  was  in  ufe  even  before  the  flood, 
tho’  contrary  to  the  firft  inftitution  of  ma¬ 
trimony,  which  was  firft  inftituted  in  para- 
dife,  before  concupifcence  was  known,  and 
ever  fince  has  been  honoured,  and  highly 
favoured;  but  during  thofe  intervals  when 
grace  was  fupprefied,  and  fin  prevailed. 


governors  take  themfelves,  but  there  were  perpetually  di-EARBcjf 
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vifions,  animofities,  and  domeftick  broils 


among  them.  Every  woman’s  children  had 
as  many  ftep-mothers  as  his  father  had  o- 
ther  wives:  every  one  fided  with  his  own 
mother;  and  looked  upon  the  children  of 
the  others  as  ftrangers  and  enemies.  We  have 
an  inftance  of  thefe  domeftick  jars  in  Da- 
vid’s  family,  and  a  greater  in  Herod’s. 

The  rich  Blacks ,  as  I  have  hinted  above,  ^'vo  Pr*~ 
have  two  wives,  who  are  exempted  from  v‘Ie^e^ 
labour,  the  principal  called  Mother  Grande 
which  is  the  Poriuguefe  name,  not  of  the 
language  of  the  Blacks ,  which  fignifies  the 


great  wife,  who  has  the  charge  of  govern - 


it 


was  God’s  goodnefs  to  allow  a  greater  indul 
gence,  and  polygamy  was  permitted  after 


ygamy 

lonve- 


Int. 


the  fame  manner  as  divorce,  concerning 
which  Jefus  Chrift,  Matth.  xix.  8.  tells 
the  Jews,  Mofes  fuffered  them  to  put  a- 
way  their  wives ,  becaufe  of  the  hardnefs  of 
their  hearts ;  but  from  the  beginning  it  was 
not  fo. 

Befides  the  wives  it  was  alfo  permitted 
to  have  concubines,  which  were  commonly 
Haves.  The  difference  between  them  and 
the  lawful  wives  was,  that  the  children  of 
the  latter  were  to  inherit;  fo  that  the  name 
of  concubinage  did  not  fignify  living  in 
leudnefs,  as  with  us,  but  was  only  a  lefs 
folemn  marriage.  y 

However,  this  liberty  rather  made  the 
yoke  of  matrimony  heavier  than  eafier;  for 
a  married  man  could  not  divide  his  affec¬ 
tions  lo  equally  among  all  thofe  women,  as 
to  pleafe  them  all,  and  was  therefore  ob¬ 
liged  to  govern  them  with  an  abfolute 
power,  as  they  ftill  do  in  the  Levant ,  and 
thus  in  matrimony  there  was  no  equality, 
true  friendfiiip  or  lociety.  It  was  ftill  more 
difficult  for  the  rivals  to 
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ing  the  houfe  and  family.  The  fecond  pri¬ 
vileged  wife  is  called  Bcffum ,  becaufe  Hie 
is  confecrated  to  their  deity,  which  bears 
that  name.  The  hufband  is  very  jealous 
of  thole  two  principal  wives,  but  more  e- 
fpecially  of  the  latter,  and  will  be  enraged 
and  alrnoft  diftradled,  if  any  man  kiffesher; 
and,  could  he  do  it  privately,  would  punifh 
her  feverely  for  permitting  it.  As  for  his 
other  wives,  he  is  nothing  near  fo  much 
concerned,  tho’  they  do  not  live  altogether 
regularly,  efpecially  if  it  yields  him  any 
profit  or  advantage. 

The^  Bojfum  wives  are  commonly  Haves,  Privilege* 
pui chafed  on  purpole  to  be  confecrated  to0^  le" 
their  deity,  and  for  the  moft  part  of  an  a-C01^’ 
greeable  face  and  mien;  and  with  them 
they  lie,  either  out  of  a  religious  notion,  or 
for  the  fake  of  their  beauty,  on  certain 
fixed  days,  as  on  their  birth-day,  or  on  the 
day  of  the  week,  dedicated  and  fet  apart 
for  their  religious  duties,  which  is  Tuefday. 

T.  his  preference  makes  the  Bofums  efteem 
their  condition  above  that  of  the  other  wo¬ 
men;  who,  as  has  been  laid,  muft  till  the 
ground,  fow  corn,  plant  yams,  and  do  all 
other  work  for  their  hufbands,  and  have  the 
trouble  of  dreffing  his  meat  ;  tho’,  as  they 
eat  very  poorly,  that  work  is  foon  done. 

The  hufband  fpends  moft  of  his  time  very 
idly,  either  talking,  or  drinking  of  palm- 
wine,  which  thofe  women  are  forced  very 
often  to  get  with  hard  labour,  to  fiitisfy  the 
greedy  appetite  of  thofe  flothful  drones;  I 
mean  many  of  them,  for  the  wine-drawers 
and  fi  flier  men  are  laborious  enough,  the 
firft  in  getting  and  felling  their  wine,  the 
others  in  fifhing,  or  hiring  themfelves  to  the 
factors  on  the  coaft,  as  occafion  offers,  to 
row  or  paddle  their  canoos.  Thefe,  by  their 
own  toil  and  induftry,  five  their  wives  much 
labour  at  home. 

I  he  principal  wife  has  the  keeping  of  the  Of  the 
huiband’s  money,  to  lay  it  out  as  "the  fa- firft. 
truly  has  occafion;  and  thefe  are  fo  far 
from  being  jealous  of  their  hufband’s  ta¬ 
king  too  many  women,  that  they  often  prefs 
them  fo  to  do,  becaufe  there  is  a  fee  of  four 
or  five  Ackyes  of  gold  due  to  them,  from 
Qjl  ft  every 
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Barbot.  every  one  of  thofe  women  he  takes,  as  a 
prelent;  befides  the  iuperiority  over  them, 
in  every  particular,  even  to  lying  with  the 
hufband  three  nights  together  to  their  one, 
and  that  by  turns,  according  to  the  order 
of  time  when  they  were  married. 

When  this  principal  wife  is  grown  very 
old,  or  fickly,  the  man  by  her  confent, 
chufes  one  of  the  others,  whom  he  likes 
bed,  to  fucceed  in  the  functions  and  privi¬ 
leges  of  the  former,  and  then  fine  is  to 
meddle  no  more  with  any  concerns  of  the 
family.  This  new  governefs,  thus  prefer¬ 
red,  if  Hie  has  been  formerly  ill  ufed  by  her 
that  is  laid  afide,  will  then  fhow  her  re- 
fentment,  ufing  the  other  in  a  haughty  man¬ 
ner,  and  almoft  like  a  Have. 

Thefe  wives  cannot  be  put  away  unlefs  in 
cafe  of  adultery,  but  in  general  the  wives 
of  merchants  and  traders  are  the  happieft,  as 
not  being  obliged  to  labour  without  doors, 
and  on  the  contrary  well  kept  by  their  huf- 
bands. 

There  are  other  Blacks ,  who  marry  many 
wives,  only  to  get  money  by  them,  allow¬ 
ing  them  to  lie  with  other  men  for  gain ; 
and  efpecially  with  ftrangers,  whom  thofe 
women  allure  by  many  fubtilties,  perfua- 
ding  them  they  are  not  married;  and  when 
got  into  the  net,  and  in  the  height  of  their 
familiarity,  the  hufband,  who  is  upon  the 
watch,  furprizes  them,  and  makes  him  pay 
dear  to  get  off. 

Others,  whofe  gallants  know  they  are  mar¬ 
ried,  will  promife  upon  oath  to  keep  the  fe- 
cret,  but  yet  betray  them  to  their  hufbands ; 
which  in  reality  they  cannot  well  avoid, 
becaufe  it  would  go  hard  with  them,  fhould 
he  come  to  the  knowledge  of  it  any  other 
way.  Thus  they  catch  them  together  and 
receive  the  man’s  compofition,  which  he 
pays  to  avoid  atoning  for  his  offence  by  a 
greater  fine. 

If  the  perfon  is  rich,  who  has  had  to  do 
with  the  principal  wife  of  fome  man  of  note, 
the  fine  is  one  or  two  hundred  pounds,  and 
the  woman  is  turned  off,  unlefs  fhe  had  the 
hufband’s  confent  to  proftitute  herfelf  for 
money.  If  this  happens  between  a  man  and 
woman  of  the  meaner  fort,  the  fine  does  not 
exceed  four,  five,  or  fix  pounds  fterling; 
the  caufe  being  nicely  tried  before  the  pro¬ 
per  judges  of  the  country,  of  which  more 
hereafter. 

When  a  man’s  wife  appears  to  be  with 
child,  fhe  is  much  more  regarded  by  him- 
and  taken  care  of  than  before;  and  if  it 
be  her  firft,  rich  offerings  are  made  to  their 
deities,  for  her  fife  delivery.  The  ceremo¬ 
nies  obferved  upon  fuch  occafions  are  very 
foolifh  and  ridiculous,  one  of  them  being, 
that  as  foon  as  the  woman  finds  fhe  has  con¬ 
ceived,  fhe  is  conduced  to  the  fea-fhore,  a 
great  number  of  boys  and  girls  following 
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and  throwing  all  manner  of  filth  and  dirt  at 
her,  as  fhe  is  going  thither,  and  there  fhe 
is  plunged  and  wafhed  clean ;  being  of  opi¬ 
nion,  that  if  this  were  not  done,  the  infant 
in  her  womb,  or  fome  of  the  kindred  would 
certainly  die  very  foon. 

Births. 

JTJ HEN  a  woman  is  in  labour,  abun-Women. 
1  v  dance  of  the  neighbours  refort  to  the  labour 
houfe  without  diftindion  of  lex  or  age,  toeafy. 
attend  and  help  her  in  cafe  of  need,  for  it 
is  no  fhame  there  for  a  woman  to  have  a 
croud  of  men  and  boys  prefent  at  her  la¬ 
bour.  As  foon  as  fine  is  delivered,  which  is 
generally  within  a  quarter  or  half  an  hour, 
without  any  fhrieking  or  crying  out,  they 
make  her  drink  a  calabafh,  or  gourd  full  of 
a  fort  of  liquor  made  of  Indian  wheat,  fteep- 
ed  in  water,  wane,  and  brandy,  tempered 
with  Guinea  pepper;  and  then  covering  her 
warm,  that  fhe  take  no  cold,  they  let  her 
reft  and  fleep  for  three  hours,  after  which 
flie  gets  up,  walhes  the  new-born  babe,  and 
hills  to  her  houfhold  work,  as  fhe  did  be¬ 
fore,  without  the  leaft  fhow  of  pain,  or  un- 
eafinefs:  which  is  a  proof  of  the  ftrength  of 
their  conftitution. 

This  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  woman  flave,  inftancei 
who  was  delivered  aboard  our  fhip,  on  the  it. 
bare  deck,  between  the  carriages  of  two 
guns,  in  about  half  an  hour;  who,  the 
very  next  moment,  took  the  infant  herfelf 
carried  it  to  a  tub  of  water,  vvafhed  it,  and 
having  refted  about  an  hour,  fell  to  work, 
as  bufily  as  ever;  helping  our  cook, 
which  was  her  peculiar  bufinefs,  carrying 
the  babe  at  her  back,  wrapped  up  in  a 
clout. 

Thus  child-bearing  is  there  very  little  No  ex- 
trouble  to  the  men,  and  it  is  very  rare  to  pence  at 
hear  of  any  woman  dying  in  child-bed,  orlabours* 
being  l'o  ill  as  to  keep  up  fome  days.  There 
is  no  golfiping,  nor  groaning  feaft,  nor  any 
provifion  made  ■'  f  clouts  or  other  neceffaries 
lor  the  new-born  babes,  and  yet  all  their 
limbs  grow  as  ftrong  and  proportionable  as 
any  in  Europe ;  only  they  have  longer  na¬ 
vels  than  our  children,  which  muft  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  mother’s  fault,  or  ignorance. 

1  hole  children  are  for  the  molt  part  of  jnfants 
fo  ftrong  a  conftitution,  that  they  require  a  ftrong 
little  care  to  be  taken  of  them:  for  as  fopn  conftitu- 
as  they  have  been  walked,  either  in  the  fea tlon' 
or  rivers,  they  are  wrapped  up  in  a  fmall 
piece  of  ftuft,  and  laid  down  on  a  mat,  or 
on  the  bare  ground,  and  left  to  themfelves 
to  roul  about,  which  is  pradifed  for  five 
or  fix  weeks:  after  which,  their  mothers 
carry  them  hanging  at  their  backs,  in  a  piece 
of  fluff,  as  our  gypfies  or  beggars  do,  and 
keep  them  there  tnoft  part  of  the  day,  not- 
withftanding  the  hard  labours  they  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  themfelves;  and  thus  they  fuckle 
1  them 
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them  from  time  to  time, 
children  to  their  fhoulder,  and  turning  the 
breath  up  to  them.  And  fome  women,  efpe- 
cially  when  they  grow  old,  have  their 
breath  lb  long,  that  the  children  will  hold 
them  with  both  their  hands,  without  lean¬ 
ing  tar  over  the  mother’s  neck ;  as  is  alfo 
reported  of  the  women  of  Chili  in  America , 
who  are  faid  to  have  very  long  breath.  Nor 
is  it  to  be  thought  ftrange,  thole  women 
never  wearing  any  thing  to  flay  up  their 
breaths,  which  occafions  their  own  weight, 
efpecially  when  full  of  milk,  to  extend  them ; 
and  if  we  did  obferve  it  in  Europe ,  we 
fhould  find  women  enough  in  every  country 
that  might  do  the  ft  me. 

What  has  been  faid  of  the  women  nur- 
fing  their  infants  after  this  manner,  is  to  be 
undertlood  of  the  meaner  fort,  or  flaves: 
for  the  women  of  a  higher  rank,  and  more 
wealthy,  never  carry  their  children  about 
with  them,  but  leave  them  at  home,  when 
they  go  abroad. 

It  is  very  rare  to  fee  any  of  thofe  chil¬ 
dren  lame,  crooked,  orricketty;  but  they 
are  all  found,  healthy,  ftreight  and  well  limb¬ 
ed,  and  before  they  are  eight  months  old, 
their  nurfes  let  them  crawl  about  alone 
ftark  naked,  on  all  fours,  feeding  heartily 
on  dry  bread,  and  as  well  fatisfied  as  ours 
with  all  their  dainties;  generally  growing  fo 
lufty  and  ftrong,  that  they  begin  to  go  and 
talk  before  they  are  a  year  old.  Nor  are 
their  mothers  much  troubled  with  them, 
but  do  their  work  either  at  home  or  abroad 
without  any  interruption  from  them:  and 
this  is  rather  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  cufto- 
mary  way  of  breeding  them  up,  than  any 
want  of  tendernefs  in  the  parents;  who  up¬ 
on  all  occafions  fufficiently  make  it  appear, 
that  they  are  as  fond  of  their  offspring  as 
other  people.  Some  women  will  fuckle 
them  three  years,  tho*  others  do  it  not  a 
quarter  of  the  time.  They  take  great  de¬ 
light  in  adorning  them  with  feveral  forts  of 
gold  toys,  firings  of  beads,  ivory  rings, 
and  fome  of  the  facred  tree  about  their 
necks,  arms,  waifts  and  legs;  but  they 
are  particularly  careful  to  make  them  wear 
feveral  firings  of  the  facred  trees,  which 
they  have  from  their  priefts,  who  are  fent 
for  as  foon  as  an  infant  comes  into  the 
world,  and  bind  a  parcel  of  firings,  coral, 
and  other  baubles  about  their  heads,  bodies, 
arms,  and  legs,  and  then  ufe  exorcifms,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  manner,  believing  thefe  to 
be  extraordinary  prefervatives  againft  all 
accidents  and  difeafes;  but  in  particular  they 
think  they  hinder  the  devil  from  doing  them 
any  harm:  and  as  the  children  grow  up, 
they  buy  other  new  firings  of  thofe  for- 
cerers,  or  priefts,  or  as  they  call  them  Con- 
fees.  They  fancy  each  firing  has  its  pecu¬ 
liar  property  and  virtue;  fome  to  prevent 
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which  they  put  about  the  child**  Barb  or 
neck,  others  about  its  hair,  to  keep  them 
from  falling;  others  are  to  hinder  bleeding 
at  the  nofe;  others  to  make  the  child  fleep 
well,  and  others  to  fecure  them  againft  ve¬ 
nomous  creatures.  There  every  mother 
fuckles  her  own  child,  and  each  infant 
knows  its  own  mother. 

Education. 

HUS  they  breed  them  up  til!  they  are  Boys  and 
about  eight  or  nine  years  of  acre,  girls  only 
wholly  in  idlenefsand  play,  learning  nothing  *earn  co 
a]l  that  while  but  to  f'wim  well,  °and  com  lwim* 
tinuing,  as  I  have  faid  before,  ftark  naked, 
as  they  come  out  of  their  mothers  wombs ; 
boys  and  girls  dayly  running  about  the  town, 
or  market-place,  in  fome  places  many  hun- 
It  was  fometimes  very  di¬ 
me  to  fee  great  numbers  of  both 
fexes  indifferently  mixed  together,  play¬ 
ing  with  much  activity  and  dexterity,  among 
the  furges  of  the  fea,  about  the  fhore,  fome 
on  pieces  of  timber,  others  on  bundles  of 
rufftes,  made  fall  under  their  ftomach  the 
better  to  learn  to  fwim ;  others  ducking  un¬ 
der  the  water,  and  continuing  there  for  a  eon- 
fiderable  time,  the  Blacks  on  thecoaft  looking 
on  it  as  a  great  perfection  in  a  boy  or  girl  to 
fwim  well,  which  may  be  of  ufe  to  them 
fome  time  in  their  life.  The  inland  Blacks 
are  not  fo  expert  at  fwimming,  as  being 
far  from  the  fea,  and  having  few  great  rivers 
in  their  countries,  which  makes  them  little 
regard  it. 

One  great  fruit  in  thefe  Blacks  is,  to  let  Eat  ear- 
their  boys  and  girls  eat  all  manner  of  carrion  r*on< 
they  find  abroad,  as  they  commonly  do, 
and  will  often  fight  among  themfelves  de- 
fperately  about  dividing  of  it;  but confi- 
dering  that  the  old  Blacks  are  generally  lb 
filthy  and  nafty  in  their  way  of  feeding,  and 
greedy  of  ftinking  flefh  and  rotten  ffth,  it  is  no 
wonder  the  young  ones  fhould  be  of  the 
fame  temper. 

They  rarely  correct  or  punifh  their  Punifh- 
children,  for  any  other  faults,  than  wound-  mem* 
ing  of  others,  or  fuffering  themfelves  to  be 
beaten ;  in  which  cafes  I  have  feen  fome  fo 
feverely  beaten  with  a  flick,  that  I  was 
amazed  their  limbs  were  not  broken,  and 
no  lefs  at  the  ftubbornnefs  of  the  boys, 
who  were  fo  far  from  amendment,  that  they 
immediately  were  guilty  of  the  fame  offences. 

When  the  children  are  come  to  feven,  or  Boys 
eight,  and  fometimes  nine  years  of  age,  taught 
they  hang  before  them,  at  their  waift,  half thei' ,a" 
a  yard  of  fluff,  or  the  country  cloth,  like  'jj^pr0‘ 
an  apron,  and  then  by  degrees  they  are 
brought  to  work.  If  the  father  is  a  fiffic-r- 
man,  or  hufbandman,  or  of  any  other 
trade,  as  a  merchant,  or  a  fitdlor,  &c.  he 
brings  up  his  boys  to  his  own  profeflion. 

When  a  youth  is  grown  up  to  a  competent 
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Earbot.  age,  he  muft  ftnft  for  himfelf,  and  as  op- 
portunity  offers,  lays  up  all  he  can  conve¬ 
niently  get  againft  that  time,  which  the 
parents  feldom  or  never  obftruft.  Being 
thus  brought  up  to  their  feveral  profeilions 
to  about  twenty  years  of  age,  two  or 
three  of  thefe  youths  will  aifociate  and 
keep  houfe  together,  working  for  them- 
felves;  the  father,  if  he  is  able,  fometimes 
giving  his  fon  a  flave  to  help  him  in  his 
calling. 

Girls  the  The  women  breed  their  daughters  to  beat 

women  s  or  p0Uncj  the  corn  and  rice,  to  bake  bread 
u  me  s’  and  drefs  meat,  to  clean  the  houfe,  to  take 
care  of  their  parents  clothes,  as  well  as  their 
own  •,  and  in  general,  to  all  parts  oi  good 
houfewifry.  If  they  are  market-women, 
to  fell  their  provifions;  others  to  weave  mats, 
and  make  bafkets  of  ftain’d  rufhes  of  various 
colours,  bedding,  coarfe  cloth  of  the  hairy 
bark  of  palm-trees,  fpin,  and  many  other 
forts  of  works;  which  thofe  girls,  having 
good  natural  parts,  foon  learn,  and  become 
perfedt  in  them:  for  it  is  obferv’d,  that 
the  female  fex  are  there  generally  more 
ingenious  and  induftrious  than  the  males ;  lo 
that  the  maidens,  tho’  married  very  young, 
are  capable  of  houfekeeping,  and  helping 
their  hufbands  with  fomething  of  what  they 
had  got  by  their  work  before. 
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AS  foon  as  the  Confoe ,  or  prieft ,  has  blefs’d 
the  child,  if  we  may  fo  call  it,  or  hung 
about  it  thofe  prefervativesabove-mendon’d, 
the  next  thing  is  to  give  it  a  name.  If  the 
family  be  above  the  common  rank,  the 
infant  has  three  names  given  it;  the  firft  is 
the  name  of  the  day  of  the  week  on  which 
it  is  born;  the  next,  if  a  fon,  is  the  grand¬ 
father’s  name;  and  if  a  girl,  the  grand¬ 
mother’s;  others  give  their  own  name,  or 
that  of  fome  of  their  relations. 

At  Acra ,  the  parents  having  call’d  toge¬ 
ther  all  their  friends,  take  the  names  of  all 
the  company,  and  give  the  child  that  which 
is  born  by  molt  in  the  company. 

The  names  for  boys  are  commonly. 
Adorn,  Quaquo,  hjuaw,  Corbei ,  Cojfi ,  &c. 
and  for  girls,  Canow ,  Jama ,  Aquouba ,  Iiiro , 
Accafmffa ,  and  many  more.  Befides  thefe 
names  of  their  own  for  boys,  they  frequently 
add  our  chriftian  names,  as  John,  Antony , 
Peter ,  Jacob ,  Abraham ,  &c.  being  proud 
of  thofe  European  names;  but  that  is  prac- 
tifed  only  by  thofe  that  live  under  the 
protection  of  the  forts  on  the  coaft. 

Befides  thofe  two  or  three  names  given 
them,  as  foon  as  born  and  confecrated  by 
the  prieft,  they  take  feveral  others  as  they 
advance  in  years;  for  if  a  man  has  behaved 
himfelf  bravely  in  war,  he  receives  a  new 
name,  derived  from  thence;  if  he  has  killed 
a  ravenous  beaft,  he  has  a  name  to  that  ef- 
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feet;  as  was  pra&ifed  by  the  ancient  Romans , 
who  had  performed  any  great  exploits,  as 
in  Africanus ,  Britannicus ,  Parthicus,  Afia- 
ticus ,  &c.  The  fame  was  ufed  among  the 
Jews,  and  is  (till  among  the  New-England 
Indians ,  who  call  themielves  Sa-Ga-2'eath, 
Rua-Geth-Eon ,  being  feveral  names  belong¬ 
ing  to  one  man. 

The  titles  given  to  our  nobility  are  not  Names  of 
known  among  thofe  Africans ,  nor  were  they  lA^elites. 
to  the  Ifraelites ;  but  the  names  of  thefe  laft 
had  fome  great  fignification,  as  thofe  of  the 
patriarchs.  The  name  of  God  entered  into  the 
compofition  of  moll:  of  them,  as  Elias  and 
Joel  are  compofed  of  the  two  names  of  God 
fevcrally  joined.  Jehofaphat,  or  Sephanie  fig- 
nifies  God’s  judgment;  Jofedeck  or  Zedechiab 
his  juftice ;  Johanan  or  John  and  Hananiah , 
his  mercy;  Nathanael ,  Elnathan ,  Jonathan 
and  Nathan; a,  import  all  four,  given  of 
God,  or  the  gift  of  God.  Sometimes  the 
name  of  God  was  implied,  or  to  be  un- 
derftood,  as  in  Nathan ,  David ,  Obed,  Ozah , 

Ezra ,  as  appears  by  Eliezer ,  Oziel ,  Abdias , 

&c.  where  it  is  exprefted.  There  werealfo 
fome  myftical  and  prophetical  names,  as 
JoJJjua,  or  Jefas,  and  thofe  which  Ofeah 
and  Ifaiah  impoled  on  their  children  by 
God’s  fpecial  command.  Other  names  de¬ 
noted  the  piety  of  their  parents,  as  may 
be  feen  in  the  names  of  David's  brethren, 
and  his  fons.  Such  are  the  names  which  our 
ignorance  of  the  language  makes  us  think 
barbarous;  and  certainly  much  better  than 
the  extravagant  lurnamesof  godfathers,  now 
frequently  given  to  children  for  chriftian 
names,  lb  much  practifed  in  England. 

It  would  take  up  too  much  time  to  recite 
all  the  names  given  to  Blacks ,  and  the  oc- 
cafions  of  them,  fome  of  them  having  at 
leaft  twenty;  the  principal  and  moft  ho¬ 
nourable  of  which,  is  that  given  to  every 
one  in  the  market-place,  when  they  are  there 
drinking  palm-wine  together.  However,  the 
common  name  they  go  by,  is  that  which  was 
given  them  at  their  birth.  There  are  fome 
alfo  who  take  their  name  from  the  number 
of  their  mother’s  children,  as  the  eighth, 
the  ninth,  the  tenth,  which  is  never  done 
unlefs  the  number  exceeds  fix  or  feven. 


Circumcifion 

T  S  ufed  at  no  place  on  the  whole  coaft, 
J  but  only  at  Acra ,  where  infants  are  cir- 
cumcifed  by  the  prieft,  at  the  fame  time 
that  they  receive  their  names;  and  the  cere¬ 
mony  is  performed  in  the  prefence  of  all  the 
relations  ol  both  fexes,  and  ends  with  dan¬ 
cing  and  feafting. 


Matrimonial  State  up  the  Inland. 


HAving  given  an  account  of  the  mar¬ 
riages,  births,  and  education  of  the 
Blacks  along  the  coaft;  it  remains  that  I  lay 

fome- 
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fomething  of  the  behaviour  of  the  inland 
people  in  the  flute  of  matrimony. 

Many  It  has  been  declared*  that  the  Blacks  on 
wives  ho-  the  coalt  have  many  wives,  which  is  alio 
aourable.  pra<^ifecj  Up  the  inland  country,  this  mul¬ 
titude  of  wives  being  looked  upon  as  the 
chiefelt  glory  and  grandeur  of  the  huf- 
bands,  as  their  wealth  confilts  in  the  number 
of  Haves,  tho’  this  very  often  proves  their 
ruin,  every  man  being  obliged  to  make 
good  the  damage  done  by  his  Have,  in  ca¬ 
lcs  of  theft  or  adultery,  according  to  the 
fine  impofed  for  his  crime,  and  to  be  re- 
fponfible  for  their  children,  nephews,  and 
other  relations;  but  this  fometimes  not  in 
the  whole,  becaufe  it  is  ufual  for  the  rela¬ 
tions  to  help  one 'another  by  mutual  con¬ 
tributions,  every  one  according  to  his  cir- 
cumftances;  elfe  the  criminal  would  be 
condemned  to  flavery  or  death. 

Punifh-  In  thofe  inland  countries,  he  who  de¬ 
ment  of  bauches  a  married  woman  is  not  on!  y 
adultery.  ripnec}  himfelf,  but  his  relations  fuffer  with 
him.  If  the  man,  whole  wife  is  lo  de¬ 
bauched,  is  rich,  or  in  feme  confiderable 
poll,  he  will  not  be  fatisfied  with  ruining 
the  criminal,  but  will  do  his  ut molt  to 
have  him  made  away.  If  the  offender  be 
a  Have,  his  death  is  inevitable,  and  that 
in  the  molt  cruel  manner,  but  his  mailer 
mult  alfo  pay  a  fine:  and  the  woman  is 
in  great  danger  of  her  life,  unleis  her  re¬ 
lations  do  pacify  her  hufband  with  a  con¬ 
fiderable  fum  of  money.  But  if  fire  has 
committed  adultery  with  her  hufband’s 
Have,  fhe  is  without  appeal  condemned  to 
die  with  her  adulterer,  and  her  parents  ob¬ 
liged  to  pay  her  hufband  a  fum  of  money. 
For  here  every  fuch  confiderable  Black  thus 
injured,  is  properly  his  own  judge;  or  if 
he  is  not  himfelf  Itrong  enough  to  fee  re¬ 
paration  made  him,  his  friends  join  and 
afiilt  him,  they  being  lure  to  get  fome  part 
of  the  fines. 

Thofe  Blacks  being  much  richer  than 
the  others  that  live  near  the  coalt  and 
amongft  the  Europeans ,  the  fines  are  car- 
I  ried  to  four  or  five  thouland  pounds  Iter- 

l-n^  ^  ling  for  the  crime  of  adultery.  Whereas 
at  the  Gold  Ccajl,  no  man  whatfoever,  e- 
ven  a  king,  tho’  he  fhould  fell  all  he  has 
in  the  world,  could  raife  fuch  a  fum  of  mo¬ 
ney  on  any  account  whatfoever,  excepting 
the  kings  of  Acron  and  Aquamboe ,  which 
polfefs  great  riches,  and  if  their  wealth  was 
I  joined  would  amount  to  a  greater  fum  than 

that  of  all  the  others  on  the  coalt  could 
make  up  together. 

Thegreatpunifhmcnt  inflided  here  on  wo¬ 
men  for  adultery,  being  either  a  cruel  death, 
orexcefllve  fines,  is  not  fufficient  to  reftrain 
Lewdnefs  their  lull:  they  being  of  a  nature  fo  much 
I'f women,  hotter  than  the  men ;  and  ten,  fifteen  or 
twenty  married  all  to  one  hufband;  it  is 
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eafy  to  conceive  how  infufficient  he  mult  B 
be  to  fatisfy  fo  many:  thence  it  is,  that 
notwithllanding  the  leverities  they  incur, 
they  are  continually  contriving  to  get  the 
company  of  fome  other  men;  and  they 
dreading  the  event,  are  not  eafily  brought 
to  comply  with  them:  which  puts  that  fex 
upon  Itudying  means  and  contrivances  to 
allure  them;  and  fometimes,  if  they  chance 
to  get  a  young  bnfk  fellow  alone,  they 
will  tear  the  clout  or  ituff  which  covers  his 
middle  parts,  and  throw  themfelves  upon 
him;  {Wearing  that  if  he  will  not  fatisfy 
their  defires,  they  will  accufe  them  to  their 
hu (bands,  as  having  attempted  their  cha- 
Itity.  And  tho’  he  were  as  chalte  as  Jofeph, 
being  feen  in  that  polture,  it  would  little 
avail  to  plead  he  came  thither  by  chance 
orfurprize;  the  woman's  accufation  would 
prevail,  and  the  poor  wretch,  tho’  never 
fo  innocent,  would  fuffer  cruelly,  and  lofe 
his  life  in  horrid  torments,  if  neither  he 
nor  his  relations  were  able  to  attone  it  by 
great  fines. 

Others  of  thofe  lewd  women,  will  ob- 
ferve  the  place  where  the  perfon  on  whom 
they  call  their  luftful  eyes  uled  to  deep; 
then  Ideal  to,  and  lie  foftlydown  by  him; 
after  which,  awaking  him,  they  ufe  all  their 
arts  to  bring  him  to  fatisfy  their  palfion: 
and  the  more  to  allure  him,  will  fivear  and 
allure  him,  no  perfon  whatever  knows  of 
their  coming  to  him,  and  that  they  can  re¬ 
tire  without  the  lealt  fufpicion  of  their 
hufband,  or  any  other  perfon ;  adding,  if 
he  Hill  proves  infenfible  to  gratify  their 
defires,  that  they  will  make  fuch  a  noife 
as  (hall  occafiqn  their  being  furprized  to¬ 
gether.  Upon  which  protection  the  young 
man  is  forced  to  yield,  and  fatisfy  the  luid- 
ful  woman  as  well  as  he  can:  and  if  this 
familiarity  can  be  kept  fome  time  fecrir, 
they  perhaps  repeat  it  lo  often,  that  at  lait 
it  is  dilcovered;  and  then  they  receive  the 
aforefaid  punifhments.  Thus  it  appears 
that  men  there  are  very  jealous  of  their 
wives,  and  ad  in  this  particular  with  too 
much  partiality  and  injuftice,  as  not  making 
it  reciprocal,  fince  they  themfelves  {pare  no 
coft  or  inducements  to  corrupt  the  wives 
or  daughters  of  other  men. 

For  how  jealous  foever  the  women  may 
have  caufe  there  to  be  of  their  hufbands, 
they  have  no  other  fatisfadion  for  their 
many  infidelities,  than  to  lludy  to  wean 
them  from  that  vice,  by  loft  and  tender 
admonitions  or  endearments,  none  of  thofe 
women,  except  the  chief  wife,  daring 
to  chide  them  for  it.  Which  particu¬ 
lar  prerogative  of  the  chief  wife,  tho’  ex¬ 
erted  as  opportunities  do  offer,  charging 
them  feverely  on  that  head,  and  threatening 
to  forfake  their  houfe  and  company,  ir  they 
continue  that  vicious  courfe;  yet  it  mult 
Rrr  be 
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BARBOT.be  done  at  fuch  time  as  the  hufband  Teems 
to  be  in  a  good  temper,  elfe  it  would  avail 
little,  and  The  might  perhaps  find  him  too 
hard  Tor  her,  or  give  little  ear  to  her  re- 
monftrances. 

When  married  women  have  their  uTual 
courTes,  they  are  reputed  To  unclean,  that 
they  mult  be  Teparated  from  their  hufbands, 
and  kept  in  a  Tmall  hut  near  theirs,  or  their 
own  father’s  houTe. 

If  a  man  gets  a  child  by  his  Have,  whe¬ 
ther  married  to  her  or  not,  his  heirs  will 
look  upon  it  and  keep  it  only  as  a  Have; 
for  which  reaTon,  thole  who  have  a  tender 
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affection  Tor  their  flaves,  will  take  care  to 
make  their  children  free,  with  the  ufual 
ceremonies,  before  they  die;  after  which, 
fuch  children  are  treated  as  free  perfons,  in 
every  particular,  amongft  the  people. 

I  defire  to  be  excufed,  if  the  variety  of 
fubjeds  which  occur  to  my  memory,  makes 
me,  perhaps,  not  treat  of  them  in  that 
order  as  is  requifite;  and  being  now  upon 
giving  an  account  of  women  in  general, 
either  married  or  unmarried,  concubines, 
or  harlots,  I  fhall  refer  what  more  is  to  be 
faid  of  them  to  the  next  chapter. 


A  Defer  ip  t  ion  of  the 
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Ceremony  obfervd  < with  fruitful  women ;  fugle  men  and  women -,  publick  harlots . 
Right  of  inheritance',  language-,  degrees  of  people.  Mulattoes. 


Ceremony  with  fruitful  women. 

IT  is  the  cuftom  in  the  country  of  Anta , 
when  a  woman  has  born  ten  children, 
to  keep  feparate  from  her  hufband  in  a  Tmall 
hut,  remote  from  the  concourfe  of  people, 
A  year’s  for  a  whole  year,  where  fhe  is  very  carefully 
confine-  provided  with  all  manner  of  neceflaries  to 
maintain  her.  When  that  time  is  elapfed, 
and  all  ceremonies,  ufual  on  that  occafion, 
perform’d,  floe  returns  to  her  fpoufe’s  houle, 
to  live  with  him  as  fhe  did  before.  This 
practice  is  lb  fingular  in  itlelf,  that  it  muft 
needs  proceed  from  Tome  fuperllitious  no¬ 
tion  which  we  can  give  no  account  of; 
but  only  that  it  is  peculiar  to  Anta. 


Loofe 

fivers. 


More  wo¬ 
men  than 
men. 


Single  men  and  women. 

SEveral  of  both  Texes  here  live  Tingle,  at 
leaft  for  Tome  time;  tho’  commonly 
the  number  of  females  exceeds  that  of  Tingle 
men;  becaufe  they  live  more  pleafant  and 
free  unmarried,  than  they  fhould  if  wedded: 
and  perhaps  have  the  more  liberty  to  injoy 
the  company  of  men.  Women  of  that 
temper  afterward  ufually  marry  among  the 
common  people,  with  whom  they  may  more 
l'afely  continue  this  vicious  courfe  of  life; 
the  meaner  Blacks  being  lefs  provok’d  at  the 
infidelity  of  their  wives  than  the  better  fort. 

Another  reaTon  alfo  may  be,  that  there 
being  very  many  more  women  than  men, 
they  muft  wait  the  opportunity  of  being 
afked  to  marry.  And  in  the  mean  while, 
they  Tatisfy  their  fenfuality,  without  incur¬ 
ring  the  fcandalous  name  of  whores,  but  are 
rather  look’d  upon  as  the  better  fitted  for 
wedlock,  by  many  Blacks  w*ho  are  not  rich ; 
and  thus  they  can  wait  the  opportunity  of 
being  alked  in  marriage,  with  more  fatis- 
fadion. 

Few  of  the  men  die  unmarried,  unlefs 
very  young;  but  commonly  take  a  wife  as 
Toon  as  they  can  raile  money  to  defray  the 
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wedding-charges;  which,  as  I  have  faid 
before,  being  To  very  inconfiderable,  they 
foon  Tpeed.  But  the  children  of  the  chief 
or  rich  lort  of  people,  are  generally  married 
before  they  are  able  to  make  diftindion  of  jnf-ants 
fexes;  when  the  parents  or  relations  are  in-  married, 
dined  to  it,  and  want  no  money.  There 
are  alfo  feveral  families,  which  interchange¬ 
ably  marry  their  children  almoft  as  foon 
as  they  are  born,  without  any  other  forma¬ 
lities  but  the  confent  and  agreement  of  both 
parties,  willing  to  be  more  nearly  allied. 

Publick  harlots. 


SEveral  women  never  marry,  but  take  the 
character  and  profeflion  of  publick 
whores,  for  the  Manceroes ,  or  bachelors; 
as  is  commonly  Teen  in  the  countries  of  If- 
feny ,  or  Awine ,  Egwira,  Abocroe ,  Ancober , 

Axim ,  Anta  and  Adorn-,  where  feveral  wo¬ 
men  in  each  country  are  initiated  in  that 
trade,  after  this  manner. 

I’he  Manceroes ,  or  bachelors,  having  get  Up  by 
petitioned  the  Caboceiroes ,  or  rulers  of  their  authority, 
towns  or  villages,  to  Tet  up  a  publick  whore 
for  their  life;  the  Caboceiroes  accordingly, 
or  fometimes  the  Manceroes ,  with  their  con¬ 
fent,  buy  a  beautiful  woman  Have,  who  is 
brought  to  the  publick  market-place,  ac¬ 
companied  with  another  already  of  that  pro- 
feflion,  to  inftrud  her  in  the  myfteries  of 
her  trade:  alter  which,  the  novice  is  fmear’d 
all  over  with  earth;  and  then  they  make 
feveral  offerings  for  her  good  fuccefs  and 
better  performances  in  the  courfe  of  her  im- 
ployment  thereafter.  This  being  done,  a 
little  boy,  yet  unripe  for  ads  of  love,  makes 
a  reprefen tation  of  lying  with  her  in  the 
fight  of  all  the  people  there  prefent;  and 
then  it  is  declared  to  her,  that  thenceforth 
fhe  is  obliged  to  receive  all  perfons  with¬ 
out  diftindion,  even  boys,  that  fhall  defire 
her  company.  Then  the  harlot  is  conduded 

to 
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to  a  fmall  hut,  built  for  her,  a  little  out 
of  the  way,  and  there,  for  eight  or  ten 
days  together,  lies  with  every  man  that 
comes  to  her :  at  the  expiration  of  which 
time  fhe  has  the  name  of  her  profeffion, 
Abrakrees ,  or  Abeltcre,  which  imports  Com¬ 
mon  IVhore ;  and  has  a  dwelling-place  af- 
fign’d  her,  near  one  of  her  mailers,  or  in 
a  particular  place  of  the  town,  where,  during 
her  life,  fhe  is  obliged  to  deny  no  perfon  the 
ufe  of  her  body,  though  he  offers  never  fo 
tmall  re-  fmall  a  fum  for  her  reward,  which  fum  fel- 
md  for  <j0m  is  above  a  penny :  if  any  give  more,  it 
heueof  fs  their  free-will  or  civility,  becaufe  fome, 
perhaps,  may  be  better  pleas’d  with  h'er 
company  than  others. 

Each  of  the  above-men tion’d  towns  has 
two  or  three  fuch  Abrakrees,  according  to 
the  number  of  the  inhabitants.  The  money 
thole  wenches  get  by  their  fordid  proftitu- 
tion,  they  carry  to  their  mailers,  who  allow 
them  as  much  out  of  it  as  is  neceflary  to 
lubfiffc  and  clothe  them. 

In  the  countries  along  the  coaft  from  Qua- 
qua  to  Axim,  they  have  three  fuch  Abra¬ 
krees  in  each  town,  fet  up  by  the  governors, 
and  yielding  them  confiderable  prohts. 

I  ivilege  Every  Black  who  paffes  through  the  mar- 
I  harlots,  ket-place,  where  thefe  whores  dwell,  being 
obliged  to  give  them  fome  few  gold  Kra- 
kra ;  there  thefe  publick  women  have  alfo 
the  privilege  to  take  what  provifions  or 
clothes  they  can  lay  their  hands  on,  without 
impunity  nor  are  they  to  be  denied  it,  in 
fo  great  favour  and  elleem  they  are. 

Itiating.  Among  the  other  ceremonies  praftis’d 
for  inflalling  them  in  that  profeffion,  which 
are  like  thofe  already  mention’d,  the  of¬ 
fering  to  be  made  is  a  hen,  which  when 
kill’d,  they  cut  the  bill  of  it,  and  fo  let 
it  bleed  on  the  woman  ;  but,  to  what  pur- 
pofe  I  know  not,  only  that  the  Blacks  fay 
it  fignifies  fhe  will  not  be  afham’d  of  her 
profeffion,  of  which  fhe  maketh  a  publick 
declaration  to  all  the  people  prefen t. 
in-  Thefe  common  women  daily  proflituting 

lin’d  themfelves  to  abundance  of  men,  found  or 

Ind  Un"  Pn^oun<^’  in  PcrPetua^  danger  of  being 
|D  ■  infected  with  the  foul  difeafe,  which  they 
leldom  efcape:  and  when  once  they  have 
it,  no  body  takes  any  care  of  them,  nor 
the  mafters  they  belong  to  ;  who  feeing 
their  profit  at  an  end,  negledt  them  :  and 
thus  forfaken,  thefe  unhappy  wretches  live 
as  miferable  a  life  for  a  while,  as  their  end 
!  is  deplorable. 

Imour’d.  On  the  contrary,  as  long  as  thefe  women 
Itheir  are  tpe;r  primei  freffi  ancj  healthy, 
they  are  much  regarded  and  efteem’d  by 
all  perfons-,  infomuch  that  when  the  faftor 
at  Axim ,  for  infiance,  has  any  controverfy 
with  the  Blacks  there,  he  has  no  better 
way  to  bring  them  to  a  reafonable  com- 
pofition,  than  by  taking  one  of  thofe  Abe- 
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leer es,  into  his  cufiody,  in  the  fort.  For  Barest. 
as  loon  as  the  Manccroes  hear  it,  they  wait 
with  great  eagernels  on  the  Caboceiroes ,  to 
require  him  to  give  the  faftor  fatisfa&ion, 
that  he  may  fet  their  harlot  at  liberty  a- 
gain :  urging  for  their  reafon,  that  during 
her  confinement,  fuch  as  have  no  wives 
will  be  prompted  to  run  the  danger  of  ly¬ 
ing  with  married  women.  And  it  has  been 
feen  there  on  the  like  occafion,  that  the 
whole  town  came  upon  their  knees,  to 
intrear  the  fadlor  to  releafe  them  •,  and  a- 
mong  them,  feveral  that  had  no  particular 
interest  in  it.  And  it  may  truly  be  laid, 
tnat  it  is  not  poffible  to  afflict  a  land  or 
town  more  lenfibly  than  by  feizing  their 
Abrakrees.  Whereas  it  alfo  happen’c?  there, 
that  when  the  fatffor  had  feiz’d  and  confin’d 
five  or  fix  Caboceiroes  in  the  fort,  though 
they  are  the  magiftrates  among  the  Blacks , 
fcarce  any  body,  befides  their  own  relations* 
was  concern’d  for  them.  Throughout  all 
the  lands  of  Fida ,  they  have  a  vaft  number 
of  thole  publick  women :  there  you  mav 
fee  an  incredible  number  of  huts,  not 
abo/e  ten  feet  long  and  fix  broad,  near 
the  great  roads,  through  the  whole  coun¬ 
try,  in  which,  on  certain  appointed  days, 
thofe  women  wait  for  any  body  that  has 
occafion  to  make  ufe  of  them ;  and  they 
are  very  many,  the  country  being  extreme¬ 
ly  populous,  both  in  freemen  and  Haves, 
and  the  married  women  kept  up  very  ftritt. 

It  is  eafy  to  judge,  that  thefe  women  on 
iiich  days  have  very  much  bufinefs  upon 
their  hands ;  and  it  is  reported  there  for  a 
certain  truth,  that  fome  of  them  have  had 
the  company  of  thirty  men  in  a  day,  at 
the  common  price  of  three  Boesjes  (ov'Cau- 
ris)  a  fort  of  little  white  fhells,  of  the 
Mcildivy  iflands  in  the  Fafi- Indies,  which 
are  there  the  current  money,  and  thofe 
three  Cauris  may  perhaps  cofi  us  about 
a  farthing ;  and  this  is  the  fet  price  for 
every  man  that  wants  the  company  of 
thofe  harlots,  and  their  fubfiftence,  befides 
what  they  can  earn  on  other  days  by 
more  honefi  induftry  and  work  :  for  being 
at  their  own  difpofal,  and  not  folemnly  in¬ 
itiated  to  this  profeffion,  as  at  the  Gold 
Coast ,  lo  they  have  no  overfeers  to  account 
with  ;  but  they  are  generally  appointed  for 
the  publick  ufe,  by  fome  of  the  moft  con¬ 
fiderable  women,  as  legacies  on  their  death-  Harlots 
bed  i  it  being  ufual  for  them  to  buy  fome lefi  as 
fine  female  flaves  for  that  purpofe,  out  of  Sacic3, 
a  charitable  defign,  as  is  fuppos’d,  believ¬ 
ing  they  fhall  receive  their  reward  in  the 
other  world  ;  and  confequently  the  more 
of  fuch  harlots  they  prelent  to  the  publick, 
the  greater  their  reward  fhall  be. 

Thefe  harlots,  having  more  bufinefs  on 
their  hands  there  commonly  than  the  others 
on  the  Gold  CoaSl ,  of  confequence  involve 

them- 
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Bardot,  themfelves  in  more  mifery  than  they  •,  by 
1  havino-  to  do  with  more  uniound  men,  and 
accordingly,  like  them,  come  to  a  wretched 
miferable  end,  and  fometimes  very  young 
too:  Ieldom  any  arriving  to  a  moderate 
age. 

This  infamous  pradice  of  publick  profti- 
tutes  is  of  a  very  ancient  date,  as  may  be  in- 
ferr’d  from  the  hiftory  of  Judah  and  ’Ta¬ 
mar  his  elded  fon  Er* s  widow,  {Gen. 
xxxviii.  14  to  23.)  Tamar  put  her  wi¬ 
dow’s  garments  off  from  her,  and  cover’d 
her  with  a  vail,  and  wrapped  herfelf,  and 
fat  in  an  open  place,  which  is  by  the  way 
to  Timnath :  and  Judah  feeing  her,  thought 
her  to  be  an  harlot,  becaufe  fhe  had  cover’d 
her  face.  And  he  turn’d  unto  her  by  the 
way,  and  having  agreed  with  her  tor  her 
price,  and  giving  her  his  fignet,  bracelets, 
and  ftaff,  for  a  pledge  of  the  kid  from  the 
flock,  he  had  agreed  to  give  her,  and  fo 
came  in  unto  her,  and  fhe  conceived  by 
him,  &c.  In  which,  Tamar  follow’d  the 
ufage  of  the  common  harlots  amongft  the 
Adullamites ,  a  pagan  nation,  amongft 
whom  Judah  '  and  Tamar  dwelt ;  in  whofe 
country  Hebron  was  fituatcd,  who  allow’d 
of  publick  harlots  to  fit  with  a  vail  on  the 
high  roads,  for  the  ufe  of  travellers.  On 
the  other  hand,  thofe  Adullamile  idolaters 
accounted  fornication  as  a  thing  difhoneft, 
vicious  and  infamous,  as  may  be  inferr’d 
from  the  expreflion  of  Judah  himielf,  after 
his  friend  and  own  god-father  Hira  the 
A  dull  ami  te,  by  whom  he  had  fent  the  pro¬ 
mis’d  kid  to  Tamar ,  whom  he  all  along 
thought  a  publick  harlot,  had  report¬ 
ed  to  him,  he  could  not  find  the  woman, 
fhe  being  gone  away,  and  having  laid  by 
her  vail :  Let  her  take  it  ( meaning  the 
pledges  he  had  given  her)  to  her ,  lejt  we  be 
ajhamed.  As  if  he  would  have  laid,  left  by 
making  too  ftrid  inquiry  after  her,  to  have 
the  aforelaid  things  return’d,  we  difcover 
the  vicious  ad  I  have  committed  with  a 
publick  harlot  on  the  highway,  which 
would  turn  to  my  difhonour  amongft  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country. 

The  cuftom  of  the  Adullamites  publick 
harlots,  was  to  beautify  their  faces,  and 
being  cover’d  with  a  veil,  to  fit  on  a  high 
way  where  two  roads  parted.  It  is  appa¬ 
rent  by  the  paffages  of  the  firft  of  Kings 
chap.  xv.  12.  and  chap.  xxii.  47.  that  in 
the  reigns  of  Afa  and  of  Jehofaphat ,  kings 
of  Judah ,  the  Ifraelites  allow’d  men  to 
make  a  trade  of  a  publick  proftitution  of 
themfelves  to  Sodomy  \  which  is  yet  far 
more  criminal.  It  is  true,  Afa  took  away 
the  greateft  part  of  thele  Sodomites  out  of 
the  land,  and  Jehofaphat  the  remnant  of 
them. 


Inheritance. 

THE  right  of  inheritance  all  over  the 
Gold  Coaft ,  except  at  Acra,  is  very 
ftrangely  fettled ;  for  the  children  born  legi¬ 
timate  never  inherit  their  parents  efteds. 

The  brothers  and  filters  children  are  the 
lawful  heirs :  and  all  that  the  fon  of  a  king 
or  Braffo ,  or  Caboceiro ,  has  of  right,  is  his 
deceas’d  father’s  office,  his  fhield  and  fcy- 
mitar,  but  no  goods,  chattels,  or  money, 
unlefs  his  father,  which  ieldom  happens,  out 
of  his  tender  affedion  in  his  life-time  be¬ 
llow  lomething  on  him  very  fecretly  ;  for  if 
it  comes  to  be  difcover’d  after  his  deceafe, 
they  will  force  the  fon  to  return  it  to  the 
laft  penny. 

The  brothers  and  filters ’children  do  not 
jointly  inherit,  but  the  eldeft  fon  of  his  mo¬ 
ther  is  heir  to  his  mother’s  brother,  or  his 
fon,  as  the  eldeft  daughter  is  heirefs  of  her 
mother’s  filter  or  her  daughter.  The  father 
himfelf,  nor  his  relations,  as  brothers,  filters, 

&c.  have  no  claim  to  the  goods  of  the  de¬ 
ceas’d. 

In  lome  places,  the  wife  of  the  deceas’d 
is  oblig’d  to  give  over  to  his  brother,  if 
any,  or  his  father,  if  living,  all  the  efteds 
he  had,  without  referve  for  herfelf  or  his 
children  ;  and  in  cafe  of  a  married  woman’s 
death,  her  hufband  mult  refund  all  he  re¬ 
ceiv’d  from  her  parents  for  her  portion. 

Thus  whatfoever  way  it  is,  the  children  are 
left  fo  unprovided,  that  they  mult  hire 
themfelves,  as  fhall  be  faid  hereafter,  to 
fublift,  for  there  no  body  is  allow’d  to  beg ; 
therefore  the  father  in  his  life-time,  if  he 
has  any  paternal  affedion,  though  ever  fo 
rich,  will  have  them  train’d  up  to  fome  pro- 
feffion,  to  ferve  them  in  that  extremity. 

Acra,  as  I  faid  before,  is  the  only  place 
where  the  children  are  the  foie  lawful  heirs 
to  their  father’s  or  mother’s  efteds  •,  ex¬ 
cept  in  point  of  fucceffion  of  the  crown, 
which  by  law  devolves  to  the  deceas’d  king’s 
eldeft  brother,  or  filter’s  hufband,  in  der- 
fault  of  the  former. 

It  is  fuppos’d,  the  Blacks  in  this  parti¬ 
cular  follow  the  maxim  of  fome  eaftern 
nations  of  the  Indies ,  which  adopt  their 
filters  children,  to  inherit  their  dignity  and 
efteds  •,  becaufe  they  cannot  aueftion  fuch 
being  of  their  own  blood  :  whereas,  they 
can  have  no  pofitive  certainty  that  their 
own  wives  have  not  committed  adultery  at 
one  time  or  other,  and  born  children  of  a 
ft  range  blood ;  but  of  this  more  hereafter, 
concerning  fucceffion  to  the  regal  office. 

Language. 

HO’  the  Gold  Coaft  be  but  of  a  fmall ^.ev®" 
extent,  as  has  been  fhewn,  yet  have  guagCS  in 
they  feven  or  eight  languages,  fo  different  a  fmall 

from  ipace. 


1 


very 


^  a  v  y  V-lIlag^l  CCtlUlC 

brutifh  found  ;  that  of  Ant  a  is  fweeter  and 
more  pleafing,  tho’  not  very  beautiful  nei¬ 
ther.  But  that  of  Acra  is  the  worft  of  all, 
and  the  mofl  fhocking,  and  nothing  like 
any  of  the  reft. 

The  language  of  the  inland  Blacks  of 
Dinkira ,  Akim ,  Adorn  and  Ac  cany,  is  much 
pleafanter  and  more  agreeable ;  as  any 
perfon  of  but  indifferent  judgment  may 
loon  difcern ;  and  not  only  better  found- 
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from  one  another,  that  three  or  four  of  them  think  it  convenient,  firft,  to  make  Come  Bar. or. 

naiZ  T? bk  “1  ”%  ,Ut  e  re,Pcaive  8*»«al  obfervations  of  the  feveral  degrees  - 

nativ  es.  1  he  people  of  the  country  call’d  they  have  among  them,  which  are  five 

S,tofundS>  Vd  rSi'CS  *  fAXim'  In  the  firIt  ™k  are  ‘heir  kings  or  cap-  King, 
cmnot  undetftand  the  language  of  Egwtra,  tains,  the  word  being  there  fynonvmou's  •  °P>™- 

Ancohr  Abocroe  and  Axim;  and  thofe  be-  for  as  I  have  before  obferv'd  “heXfa 

t"’  haVb  alfo  f0Ur  nTCr  Ufed  t0  1P«  their  chiefs  or 

el™'es  lifence  ?  h T  T  twenf>r  pals  ^  othel  'hie  than  that  of  colonel 

ht“r  r  d  ft  f  he  former  “  the  and  caPtain>  Wore  the  Europeans  came  a- 

A  .  ...  ,  mong  them. 

The Axtm  idiom  has  a  very  difagreeable  The  fecond  rank  mull  begiven  to  their  Magi- 

chief  governors  or  magiftrates  in  civil  af-  Urates, 
furs ;  whofe  province  it  is  only  to  adminifter 
juftice,  and  fee  order  kept  under  their 
kings,  in  the  refpeCtive  towns  or  villages. 

Thefe  are  call’d  Caboceiroes ,  or  chief  men. 

The  third  degree,  is  of  thofe,  who  ei-  Rich  men 
ther  by  inheritance,  or  their  own  induftry  or  nobles, 
in  traffick,  are  pofTefled  of  much  money 
and  many  flaves:  fuch  are  improperly  the 
;n~  l„.  nobles  of  their  country ;  and  tho’ it  cannot 

1  A  intelligible,  and  might  be  be  very  well  made  out,  that  they  have  any 

l7Zl  onTl  W  ft1  a  f7  yeT :  Wherf;  Particilkr  fenfe  or  knowledge  of  nobility! 
as  thofe  on  the  coaft  can  fcarce  be  attain’d  in  the  manner  as  it  is  acquired  amon4 

ten  years,  to  any  perfection  •,  the  found  the  polite  nations  of  the  world,  by  fome 

T°mSa;  i"8  °  rSe’,  that  iC  heroick  a6lions’  or  eminent  fcrvices  per¬ 
is  extremely  difficult  to  exprefs  them  by  formed  for  the  advantage  of  their  coun- 

letters  and  more  particularly  by  try  ;  yet,  I  ffiall  not  fcruple  to  call  thefe 
he  Enghjh  alphabet :  the  pronunciation  of  rich  Blacks  nobles,  tho’  fome  perfons  feem 
letters  being  in  Enghjh  of  another  found,  to  ridicule  it. 

than  theJ  a,rerin  all,othal:  nations  o(Eu-  The  fourth  order  of  Blacks  mull  be  Commons: 
lopt.  And  fince  the  Blacks  can  neither  the  common  people;  that  is,  fifher-men, 

write  nor  read,  and  have  no  ufe  of  any  husband-men,  wine-drawers,  weavers,  and 
characters,,  it  is  confequentiy  impoffible  to  other  mechanicks. 

exprefs  their  faults,  and  as  difficult  to  learn  In  the  fifth  and  laft  rank,  I  place  the  Slaves 
their  language,  in  two  or  three  years  of  flaves,  whether  become  fo  by  poverty,  or 
conftant  practice  amongft  them  ;  for  many  fold  by  their  relations,  or  taken  in  war 
have  lived  there  ten  years,  and  yet  could  As  to  the  firft  degree,  the  dignity  of  king  Defcent  of 
not  underhand  and  fpeak  it  to  perfection,  or  captain  in  moft  countries  defeends  bf  the  crown! 
nor  lcarce  hit  the  pronunciation.  inheritance  from  the  father  to  the  fon,  and 

I  he  hetu  anguage  being  moft  general-  in  default  of  fuch  iftue,  to  the  next  heir 
1/  underftood  at  the  Gold  Coajl  amongft  male.  In  fome  other  countries,  the  richeft 
tne  Flacks,  as  I. have  faid  before;  I  have  man  in  flaves  and  money  will  be  prefer¬ 
red  before  the  right  heir,  if  he  is  poor. 

I  fhall  fpeak  of  the  inaugurations  of  thele 
kings  hereafter. 

The  fecond  degree,  viz.  the  Cabo-  choice  of 
ceiroes,  or  magiftrates,  are  generally  limit-  magi- 
ed  to  a  certain  fet  number,  chofen  from  ftrates. 
among  the  commonalty,  and  are  generally 
perfons  pretty  well  advanced  in  years*; 
young  men  are  ieldom  or  never  put  into 
fuch  an  office.  According  to  the  cuftom 
at  Axim,  the  candidates  for  fuch  office, 
muft  be  natives  of  the  country,  an  ’  li¬ 
ving  or  at  leaft  keeping  a  houfe  there,  in¬ 
habited  by  one  or  more  of  his  wives,  or 


-*  •  a wa  v-  3  j.  navi, 

made  a  collection  of  fome  familiar  words 
and  phrafes,  which  ffiall  be  found  in  the 
luppiement :  and  if  the  letters  and  vowels 
are  pronounc’d  as  in  French ,  I  doubt  not 
but  a  Black  will  underftand  it,  when  fo 
founded  and  exprefted.  Had  I  lived  any 
confiderable  time  among  them,  I  had  col¬ 
lected  a  much  greater  number  of  phrafes 
and  words,  to  help  fea-faring  men  in 
their  commerce  with  the  natives  of  the 
Gold  Coajl,  befides  the  other  languages, 
in  which  we  can  talk  to  them  :  for  many 
ot  the  coaft  Blacks  fpeak  a  little  EngliJIo  or 
Dutch-,  and  for  the  moft  part  fpeak  to  us 


•  r  c  X  i  -----  - ui  uiuic  VJ1  1115  W1VC5,  UI 

in  a  lort  of  Lingua  Franca ,  or  broken  Bor-  by  fome  of  his  family,  and  he  himfelf 

tlicrnefa  ar>H  RVaM/'A  r  j  •  i  , ^ J 

reliding  there  alio.  Sometimes  there,  on 
occafion  of  adding  one  or  more  Cabocei- 


tuguefe  and  French. 

Degrees  of  Blacks. 

Efore  I  proceed  any  farther  in  deferibing 


the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  the  Blacks, 
both  in  civil  and  religious  refneCts ;  I 
Vol.  V.  1 


roes  to  the  alfembly  or  common  council 
of  the  town,  he  or  they  are  brought  to  the 
Dutch  faCtor  in  the  fort,  with  a  requeft 
that  fuch,  or  luch,  may  be  admitted  into 
S  j  i  their 
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Barbot.  their  faid  common  council,  th eDutch  there 
having  the  right  of  fovereignry  over  thole 
Blacks.  If  the  faff  or  has  nothing  to  objedt 
again  ft  the  perfon,  he  adminifters  an  oath 
to  him  on  the  bible,  to  be  ever  true  to  the 
Dutch  nation  in  every  refpedt,  and  to  aid 
and  afiift  them  to  the  utmoft  of  his  power 
againft  all  their  enemies  whatfoever,  Euro¬ 
peans  or  Blacks ,  like  a  loyal  fubjedt.  Af¬ 
ter  which  the  fadtor  caufes  him  to  take 
another  oath,  refpedting  his  own  country¬ 
men  and  nation  :  which  being  done,  he 
obliges  him  to  confirm  and  ratify  thefe 
two  formal  oaths,  by  this  imprecation : 
That  God  would  Jlrike  him  dead ,  if  he  fwore 
contrary  to  his  intentions ,  or  doth  not  keep 
his  oath.  Then  the  bible  is  held  on  his 
breaft,  and  laid  on  his  head,  by  way  of 
farther  confirmation  of  all  the  former  ob¬ 
ligatory  oaths  and  imprecation.  After 
which,  his  name  is  regiftered,  and  the 
Dutch  governor  acknowledges  him  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  their  afiembly,  and  admits  him  to 
all  the  rights,  privileges  and  advantages 
belonging  thereto:  and  having  made  the 
due  prefents  to  his  brethren,  he  is  a  Cabo- 
ceiro  during  life. 

At  other  places  not  fubjedt  to  the  Dutch 
government,  fome  of  their  Caboceiroes  dy¬ 
ing,  and  the  vacancies  not  being  filled, 
when  in  their  aflembly  they  find  the  num¬ 
bers  of  them  too  fmall,  they  chufe  others, 
as  has  been  faid,  out  of  the  commonalty, 
perfons  in  years,  and  fo  put  them  into 
office.  The  perfons  thus  nominated,  are 
to  treat  their  brethren  of  the  common 
council,  with  a  cow,  and  fome  drink  •, 
which  being  done,  they  are  ipfo  fablo  ad¬ 
mitted  and  confirmed. 

Creation  As  to  the  third  rank  of  Blacks ,  whether 

of  nobles.  we  conftder  them  as  nobles,  tho’  they  may 
not  be  properly  fo  call’d,  as  having  no  no¬ 
tion  of  that  true  nobility  which  is  the  re¬ 
ward  of  great  publick  fervices,  or  barely 
as  rich  men,  by  inheritance  or  induftry : 
it  is  to  be  obferv’d,  that  the  Blacks  in  general 
do  all  they  can  to  acquire  a  reputation,  or 
great  name  among  their  countrymen.  At 
fome  places,  when  a  Black ,  who  thinks  he 
has  money  enough  to  defray  the  expences 
ufually  made  at  the  inftalling  himfelf  into 
this  third  order,  and  has  propofed  his  defign 
to  the  king  or  Caboceiroe  of  his  village  or 
town,  the  principal  men  appoint  a  day  for 
the  publick  ceremony ;  at  which  time,  the 
man  brings  a  cow  to  the  market-place,  or 
if  he  is  not  rich  enough,  a  dog,  or  a  goat. 
Then  he  lends  to  all  the  noblemen  of  the 
place,  and  to  his  other  friends,  a  little  gold, 
and  a  hen  to  each  of  them  :  thole  who  are 
fo  invited  to  aftift  at  the  ceremony,  drefs 
themfelves  as  fine  as  they  can,  and  repair  to 
the  market-place,  where  the  Black  waits 
for  them,  as  richly  adorned  as  he  can  pof- 
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fibly  •,  follow’d  by  a  little  boy,  who  carries 
his  wooden  feat  or  ftool,  and  many  flaves, 
with  all  the  other  men  and  women  of  the 
village,  great  and  fmall,  armed  after  the 
Moorijh  fafhion,  finging,  dancing  and  skir- 
mifhing,  men  againft  men,  to  the  found  of 
their  horns  or  trumpets,  and  other  inftru- 
ments  of  their  mufick,  at  the  head  of  all 
the  company  •,  at  which  is  the  Brajfo ,  or 
Caboceiroes ,  if  the  king  be  not  there  him¬ 
felf  in  perfon,  with  their  javelins  and  fhields. 

After  which,  they  proceed  to  the  ceremo¬ 
nial,  in  this  manner. 

They  feat  the  Black  on  fome  ftraw,  fo 
that  he  may  not  touch  ground,  th& 
people  wifhing  him  all  happinefs;  the  wives 
of  the  other  nobles,  or  rich  Blacks ,  at  the 
fame  time,  wilhing  much  joy  to  his  wife. 

When  the  felicitations  are  over,  the  man 
is  adorned  with  abundance  of  gold  toys 
about  his  head ;  a  gold  ring  about  his  neck, 
and  another  on  his  left  arm,  having  two 
round  clafps,  one  at  each  fide.  They  put  into 
his  left  hand  an  elephant’s,  or  a  horfe’s 
tail ;  then  all  the  affiftants,  placing  them¬ 
felves  each  in  his  proper  rank,  the  men  on 
one  fide,  the  women  on  another,  and  the 
king,  Caboceiroes ,  and  nobles,  in  another 
body  •,  fome  Blacks  lead  the  beaft,  deftin’d 
for  facrifice,  all  over  garnilh’d  with  toys, 
and  boughs  of  the  facred  tree ;  and  fome 
bugles  or  green  glafs  beads :  and  after  it  is 
carried  on  four  other  men’s  fhoulders, 
the  perfon  who  occafions  the  ceremony  fit¬ 
ting  on  his  ftool,  having  two  flaves  under 
him,  to  hold  his  legs  and  feet :  and  at  the 
head  of  them,  his  horn-blowers  or  trum¬ 
peters.  After  him  follow  all  the  people  ; 
and  with  this  equipage  and  attendance  he 
is  carried  all  about  the  town,  and  round 
the  market-place,  that  every  body  may  for 
the  future  honour  him  as  a  perfon  of 
diftindtion. 

The  women  of  the  town,  with  thofe  of 
the  adjacent  villages,  which  as  well  as  the 
men  commonly  refort  to  fuch  fpedtacles, 
walk  alfo  two  and  two,  in  order,  before  the 
man’s  wife ;  throwing  flower  of  Indian 
wheat  at  her  face.  When  the  proceffion  is 
over,  he  is  carried  to  his  houfe,  where  a  treat 
is  prepared  for  the  chief  of  the  people  •,  and 
a  white  flheet  difplay’d,  on  the  top  of  the 
houfe,  in  fign  ot  honour. 

Thefe  formalities  are  repeated  for  three 
days  fuccefiively  •,  and  being  expired,  the 
publick  executioner  of  the  place  kills  the 
beaft  appointed  to  be  facrificed  to  their 
God,  with  all  the  others  the  invited  gentry 
ufe  commonly  to  bring  on  the  like  occa¬ 
fions,  which  are  kept  for  three  days  before 
in  the  market-place.  Thefe  being  thus 
flaughtered,  they  are  divided  into  as  many 
parts  as  there  are  men  invited,  the  head 
being  ufually  referved  for  the  founder  of 
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the  fead,  efpecially  it  it  be  of  a  cow  or 
an  ox,  to  be  kept  in  his  houfe,  as  a  tedi- 
monial  of  his  nobility,  and  of  the  right  he 
has  thereby  acquir’d  to  traffick  every  where, 
to  buy  and  fell  flaves,  &c.  to  keep  drum¬ 
mers  and  horn-blowers  of  his  own,  which 
the  common  people  are  not  permitted  to 
do ;  but  if  they  are  inclined  to  divert  them- 
felves,  muff  borrow  them  :  which  makes 
thofe  blacks ,  who  have  purchafed  the  faid 
privilege,  as  proud  as  any  of  our  updart 
quality  •,  and  like  them,  will  fcarce  fpeak 
to  the  common  lort,  looking  on  them  as 
,  unworthy  of  their  converfation.  The  new 
couple  of  nobles  muft  not  eat  of  the  flefh 
of  the  bead;  facrificed  on  their  account,  be¬ 
lieving  if  they  did,  they  fhould  certainly 
die  that  very  day. 

When  the  fead  is  over,  both  man  and 
wife  take  new  deities,  and  having  wafh’d 
and  dried  the  cow  or  goat’s  head,  hang  it 
up  in  their  houfe,  as  an  enfign  of  their  no¬ 
bility  •,  and  it  is  accounted  the  principal  or¬ 
nament  of  the  houfe. 

The  expence  of  this  ceremonial  commonly 
cofls  them  feven  or  eight  Bendas  of  gold ;  or 
about  fixty  pounds  flerling,  more  or  lefs : 
but  the  prefents  they  receive  from  all  their 
friends,  often  defray  one  half.  But  fuch  is 
the  vanity  of  the  Blacks  in  general,  that  if 
they  can  but  raile  fo  much  money  as  to 
clear  thefe  expences  of  the  ceremonial,  to 
be  inflall  d  among  the  rich  or  nobles,  they 
care  for  no  more;  and  fometimes  thofe  poor 
fellows  are  obliged,  the  very  next  day  after 
their  promotion,  to  go  a  fifhing  to  main¬ 
tain  their  family ;  and  will  neverthelefs, 
upon  all  accafions,  entertain  the  Europeans 
they  have  the  opportunity  to  converfe  with, 
with  their  wealth  and  abilities. 

Mufical  In  fome  places  the  blowing  horns,  which 
thole  diftingui filed  Blacks  are  allow’d  to 
have,  are  about  feven,  made  of  fmall  ele¬ 
phant’s  teeth,  curioufly  wrought  with  fe- 
veral  odd  figures  of  beads  and  other  things, 

cut  all  over  them,  as  reprefented  in  the 
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On  thofe  horns  they  caufe  their  family  to 
be  taught  all  forts  of  tunes  ufual  among 
the  Blacks ,  which  when  they  have  learnt, 
they  inform  all  their  relations  and  acquain¬ 
tance,  that  they  intend  to  lhow  their  blow¬ 
ing  horns  publickly,  that  they  may  come 
and  make  merry  with  them  for  feveral 
days  together ;  whild  they,  their  wives 
and  (laves  appear  with  all  the  pomp 
poffible  -,  borrowing  gold  and  coral  of  their 
friends,  to  make  the  greater  fhow  ;  and 
distributing  prefents  amongft  them,  fo  that 
this  ceremony  becomes  very  expensive,  but 
when  over,  they  are  free  to  blow  their  horns 
at  pleafure.  I  muft  not  omit,  being  upon 
this  fubject,  to  take  notice  of  a  mod  horrid 
practice  amongd  the  Blacks  of  Fetu ;  when 
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any  one  has  new  drums  or  horns,  they  there  Bar  hot. 
confecrate  them  with  human  blood.  To  this 
ef%£t,  the  flave  apointed  to  be  facrificed 
is  made  to  drink  and  dance  merrily  all  the 
day,  and  at  night  they  throw  him  down, 
with  his  face  in  the  fand,  then  cut  his  head 
off,  and  in  four  or  five  hours  after,  they 
drink  palm-wine  out  of  the  upper  part  of 
his  skull,  in  the  fight  of  ail  the  people. 

The  pretended  new  nobleman,  thus  in- 
dall’d,  commonly  purchafes  fird  one,  and 
then  another  buckler  or  Afield ;  of  which 
he  makes  as  publick  and  pompous  a  fhow 
as  that  of  the  horns ;  and  is  oblig’d  to  lie 
the  fird  night  with  all  his  retinue  in  the 
open  air,  to  exprefs  that  he  will  dread  no 
dangers,  nor  fpare  any  hardfhips  in  de¬ 
fence  of  his  family.  After  which  he  (pends 
the  next  and  the  remaining  days  of  the 
fead,  which  commonly  lad  about  eight 
days,  in  (hooting  and  warlike  exercifes,  as 
well  as  dancing,  and  all  forts  of  mirth ; 
himfelf,  his  wives  and  family,  being  as 
richly  dred  as  they  poffibly  can,  expofing 
all  he  has  in  the  world  to  publick  view, 
and  removing  from  place  to  place :  but 
this  fedival  is  not  fo  expenfive  as  the  for¬ 
mer,  for  indead  of  making  prefents,  as 
ulual  in  that,  at  this,  on  the  contrary,  he 
receives  very  valuable  gifts ;  and  when  he 
defigns  to  go  to  the  w'ar,  he  is  allow¬ 
ed  to  carry  two  fhields,  which  men  of 
the  inferior  rank  are  not  permitted  to 
do. 

Thefe  nobles  are  generally  very  una-  Nobles 
nimous,  and  live  friendly  together,  being  friendly, 
ready  upon  all  occafions  to  help  one  an¬ 
other,  and  feading  among  themfelves, 
from  time  to  time,  by  turns.  They  have 
commonly  two  fuch  publick  feads,  the 
fird  is  to  celebrate  the  anniverfary  of  their 
indallation,  each  in  his  order,  as  it  hap¬ 
pens.  On  that  day  they  confecrate  new 
idols,  and  adorn  the  cow’s  heads  with  them, 
making  great  rejoycings,  &c. 

The  other  is  a  general  fead,  falling  pealls. 
ufually  on  the  fixth  day  of  July,  during 
which  they  all  have  one  and  the  fame 
idol  to  which  they  facrifice.  On  that 
day  each  of  thofe  nobles  wears  a  green 
bough  of  the  facred  tree,  platted  about 
his  neck,  in  the  manner  of  a  collar,  or 
garland,  their  bodies  being  fmear’d  with  a 
red  and  white  dye,  and  then  change  the  toys 
about  their  cow’s  heads.  This  fead  ends 
the  night,  when  the  Caboceiroe ,  or  chief  of 
the  town,  treats  them  all,  and  with  fuch 
plenty  of  liquor,  that  they  all  go  home 
very  drunk. 

Whatever  notions  the  Blacks  may  have 
of  this  their  gentility,  feveral  European 
tadlors  can  boad,  that  for  feveral  years  they 
have  been  waited  on  by  fome  of  thefe  nobles, 
in  the  capacity  of  their  footman  or  Valet  de 
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Barbot .Chambre.  However  it  is  certain,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  generally  there,  thole 
gentlemen  are  put  into  offices  and  places  ol 
trull,  next  alter  the  king’s  relations,  asoc- 
cafion  offers. 

The  Blacks  of  the  three  chief  orders  I 
have  defcribed,  will  not  be  called  or  looked 
upon  as  Moors ,  which  they  fancy  implies 
llaves,  or  fome  wretched  poor  creatures  ; 
but  defire  to  be  called  Pretos ,  which  in 
Portuguese  fignifi.es  Blacks. 

Ol  the  fourth  and  filth  forts  of  Blacks 
above- mention’d,  I  fhall  lpeak  more  parti¬ 
cularly  hereafter,  and  repeat,  for  the  prefent, 
that  they  are  common  people  and  llaves. 

Mulattoes . 

Efides  the  above  five  orders  of  men,  in- 
habitingthole  countries,  there  is  a  fixth, 
which  mull  be  taken  notice  of  •,  and  is,  the 
Mulattoes  or  Papoyers ,  as  the  Blacks  call 
them  ;  being  begotten  by  Europeans  upon 
the  Black  or  Mulatto  women,  of  a  tawny, 
yellow-brown  complexion,  neither  white  nor 
black,  who,  when  young,  are  far  from  hand- 
fome  ;  and  when  old,  frightful ;  eipecially 
the  old  women,  who  look  as  lean  and  poor 
as  envy  it  felfcan  be  reprefented.  Inprocefs 
of  time  the  bodies  ol  Mulattoes  become 
fpeckled  with  white,  brown  and  yellow 
lpots,  like  leopards,  and  refembling  them 
in  their  barbarous  nature;  which  all  who 
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have  any  thing  to  do  with  them,  muff  cer¬ 
tainly  own.  They  are  generally  profligate 
villains,  a  baflard  race,  as  unfaithful  to  the 
Europeans ,  as  untrue  to  the  Blacks ,  and  very 
rarely  agreeing  among  themfelves  ;  and 
tho’  they  aifuine  the  name  of  chrillans,  are 
as  fuperftitious  idolaters  as  any  of  the  Blacks 
can  be  :  and  whatever  is  in  its  own  nature 
woril  in  the  Europeans  and  Blacks ,  is  united 
in  them.  Mod  of  the  women  are  common 
whores,  publickly  to  the  Whites ,  and  pri¬ 
vately  to  the  Blacks.  The  men  are  for  the 
moll  part  foldiers,  in  the  fervice  of  the 
Dutch  and  other  Europeans ,  clothed  like 
them  ;  but  the  women  different  from  the 
Black  women’s  drefs  :  for  they  prink  up 
themfelves  after  a  particular  manner.  Such 
of  them  as  pretend  to  any  faffiion,  wear  a 
fine  fhilt,  and  over  that  a  ffiort  jacket  of 
filk  or  Huff,  without  lleeves  ;  which 
reaches  from  under  their  arms  to  their  hips, 
fallen’d  only  at  the  ffioulders.  On  their 
heads  they  wear  feveral  caps  one  over  the 
other ;  the  uppermoft  of  which  is  of  filk, 
pleated  before,  and  round  at  the  top,  to 
make  it  fit  fall :  over  all  which  they  have 
a  fort  of  fillet,  going  twice  or  thrice  about 
the  head,  which  drefs  makes  a  great  ffiow : 
their  lower  parts  are  clothed  like  the  Black 
women.  Thofe  who  are  poor  have  the 
upper  part  of  their  body  naked. 
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Roads ,  Towns  and  Houfes. 

THE  Blacks ,  in  building  their  towns 
or  villages,  have  very  little  regard 
to  the  pleafantnefs,  or  conveniency  of  the 
fituation,  either  for  fine  profpedl,  pleafant 
walks,  or  other  advantages ;  which  they 
might  procure  to  themfelves,  if  they  were 
fenfible  of  fuch  benefits,  fince  they  have 
many  noble  rivers,  pleafant  valleys,  and 
well-planted  hills,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
they  commonly  build  them  in  dry  and  dis¬ 
agreeable  places.  Nor  are  they  any  wifer 
or  more  curious  in  the  making  of  roads 
and  paths,  from  place  to  place,  as  I  have 
before  hinted :  for  they  are  generally 
crooked,  rough  and  uneven  ;  fo  that  the 
dillance  between  places  is  made  almofl 
Bad  roads,  double ;  nor  will  they  be  perfuaded  to 
mend  or  alter  them,  as  they  might  very 
well,  with  little  labour,  to  lave  to  them¬ 
felves  the  inconveniency  of  fuch  crooked, 
intolerable  roads. 

T  i  Their  towns  and  villages  are  compofed 

Irregular  1  . 

towns.  of  leveral  huts,  Handing  in  parcels,  and 


fcattering;  which  by  their  difpofition,  or 
fituation,  form  many  little  lanes,  crooked, 
and  very  irregular ;  all  of  them  ending  at 
the  wide  open  place,  which  they  commonly 
leav£  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  call  it 
the  market-place;  ferving  daily  both  to 
hold  the  market  and  to  divert  the  inhabi¬ 
tants. 

The  towns  and  villages  of  the  inland 
countries  are  generally  much  larger  than 
at  the  Gold  Co  aft,  and  confequently  much 
more  populous.  But  neither  the  inland 
towns,  nor  thofe  on  the  coafl,  have  any 
walls  or  palifadoes,  like  thofe  of  the  Moors , 
dwelling  about  the  river  Niger ;  which  are 
fenced  round  with  elephant’s  teeth,  to  keep 
off  the  wild  ravenous  beads. 

The  ftrength  of  their  villages,  in  fome 
parts,  confiits  in  their  being  iituated  on 
fome  fleep,  barren,  high  ground  or  rocks, 
or  in  a  marffiy,  fwampy  place,  and  but 
rarely  on  a  river  or  brook ;  accelfible  only 
by  fome  narrow,  uneven  paths,  or  crooked 
lanes;  or  through  fome  large  thick  woods: 

and 
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and  fome  alfo  in  the  midft  of  a  wood.  At 
the  coaft  they  are  commonly  placed  on  a 
dry  barren  ground,  or  on  a  flat  rock,  or 
fome  gravelly  fandy  place. 

The  houfes  are  generally  fmall  and  very 
low,  looking  at  a  diftance  more  like  bar¬ 
racks  in  a  camp  than  dwelling-houfes,  ex¬ 
cept  fome  of  thole  about  the  European 
forts,  which  are  fomewhat  larger  and  more 
commodious;  the  natives  there  having 
learnt  of  us  how  to  order  them  to  a 
greater  advantage  than  others;  as  I  have 
before  obferved,  at  Mina,  and  fome  other 
places  on  the  coaft,  they  are  one  or  two 
(lories  high,  with  feveral  ground  rooms, 
and  fome  of  them  have  flat  roofs. 

The  Blacks  generally  build  their  houfes 
on  four  £iofts  or  trunks  of  trees  drove  into 
the  ground,  at  fuch  a  diltance  as  they  de- 
fign  the  iargenefs  of  the  houfe  to  be,  and 
about  fix  or  feven  feet  high.  To  thofe 
main  corners  of  the  houfes  they  fallen 
three  or  four  long  poles  athwart,  at  equal 
diflances  one  above  another,  and  again 
others  acrofs  them  downwards,  from  the 
uppermoft  to  the  ground.  The  houfe  be¬ 
ing  thus  framed,  they  lay  on  a  fort  of  clay 
or  plaiftering  both  within  and  without, 
about  eight  inches  in  thicknefs;  which  in 
a  very  fhort  time,  by  the  heat  of  the  fun, 
becomes  ahnofl  as  hard  and  folid  as  a 
(tone  wall,  leaving  a  few  fmall  lights  or 
holes  in  the  wall,  and  a  very  low  and  nar- 
now  door,  or  paflage,  to  go  in  or  out  at. 
Laflly,  they  for  the  mofl  part  colour  the 
infide  of  the  wall,  white  and  red,  or  black 
and  yellow,  as  every  one  likes  beft. 

On  thofe  mud  and  timber  walls  they  lay 
fmall  quarters  acrofs  both  ways  for  the  roof; 
and  inftead  of  tiles,  cover  them  with  palm- 
trees  or  rice  leaves,  or  bulrufhes,  as  the 
place  they  live  in  affords.  In  mofl;  houfes 
the  roof  is  fo  contrived  that  it  opens  at  the 
top  to  let  in  the  air  when  the  weather  is  hot. 
The  door-way  is  fo  low,  that  no  man 
go  in  without  bowing  himfelf  almoft 
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double;  and  for  a  door,  fome  plat  bulrufhes 
flat  and  very  thick  together;  others  have 
fome  forry  pieces  of  boards,  hung  with 
ropes  inftead  of  hinges,  and  both  forts  of 
them  open  either  out  or  in,  as  they  think  fit. 

The  ground- floor  of  the  houfe  is  of  the 
fame  fort  of  hard  clay,  as  the  walls,  and  in 
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parts  by  partitions,  made  of  rufhes  bound  Bareot. 
clofe  together.  The  better  fort  of  houfes 
are  commonly  inclofed  with  all  their  laid 
Imall  huts,  or  out-houfes,  by  as  it  were  a 
hedge  made  of  rufhes,  made  fall  together, 
of  a  good  thicknefs,  and  as  high  as  the 
walls  of  the  houfes,  to  which  there  is  no 
door,  the  only  paflage  out  into  the  ftreet 
being  through  the  main  houfe. 

Tie  houfes  of  the  kings  and  other  great  Houles  of 
men,  are  generally  built  by  themfelves  near  §rcat  men* 
the  market-place,  being  much  larger  than 
the  others,  and  having  more  out-houfes  and 
offices,  but  all  of  the  fame  materials  as 
thofe  already  defcribed  of  the  inferior  peo¬ 
ple,  difpofed  without  any  order.  In  the 
midft  of  them  is  a  kind  of  pavillion,  where 
the  king  or  chief  man  holds  his  court,  and 
before  the  door  are  two  large  earthen  pots 
fet  in  the  ground,  full  of  frefh  water,  for 
their  deities;  and  by  them  a  few  fentinels 
or  guards,  armed  with  javelins,  who  do 
duty  there  continually,  and  are  lodged  and 
maintained  in  the  palace,  as  are  the  owner’s 
wives. 

A  houfe  is  there  built  in  feven  or  eight  Cheap 
days,  and  with  a  fmall  charge,  as  feldom  bullding° 
cofting  above  forty  fhillings  to  pay  mafons 
and  carpenters;  for  the  materials,  either  tim¬ 
ber,  clay,  or  leaves  to  thatch  them,  are 
taken  where  they  can  be  found  about  the 
country,  and  that  is  the  bufinefs  of  the 
(laves. 

Every  family  has  commonly  a  fort  ofStore' 
ftore-houfe  or  granary,  without  the  town bouibs- 
or  village,  where  they  keep  their  Indian 
wheat,  millet,  or  rice,  for  the  year’s  pro- 
vifion. 

The  houfes  in  every  village,  or  town,  be-  Na 
ing  thus  built  near,  tho’  not  joining  to  one  ianes. 
another,  and  as  it  were  in  a  heap,  without 
allowing  fpacious  ftreets;  it  is  very  ill  walk¬ 
ing  through  the  faid  towns,  efpecially  in 
rainy  weather,  becaufe  the  lanes  being  fo 
narrow,  they  who  have  occafion  to  go  along 
them  in  rainy  weather,  cannot  avoid  receiv¬ 
ing  all  that  runs  off  the  eaves  of  the  thatch’d 
houfes:  but  the  flench  of  the  towns  is  much 
more  infupportable,  for,  as  has  been  faid  be¬ 
fore,  the  Blacks  commonly  eafe  themfelves  in 
thofe  very  lanes,  only  throwing  a  little  earth 
upon  their  excrement,  as  was  injoined  in 
the  Mofaical  law,  Deut.  xxiii.  13.  -Thou /halt 


.  ,n  r  •  •  11  111  ^  - v . r  *T ?  luuti jrjuu 

the  midft  of  it  is  a  hole,  to  hold  a  pot  of  have  a  paddle ,  and  when  thou  wilt  eafe  thy- 


palm-wine,  when  they  meet  to  make  merry. 

Adjoining  to  the  houfes  of  the  common 
fort  of  people,  they  build  two  or  three  fmall 
huts  for  offices ;  the  houfes  of  the  richer 
fort  having  generally  feven  or  eight  fuch 


felf  abroad ,  thou  Jhalt  dig  therewith ,  and  /halt 
turn  back  and  cover  that  which  cometh  from 
thee.  Some  of  the  principal  houfes  there  have 
a  [mall  fort  of  neceflary  houfe  without  for  that 
ufe,  but  they  take  lo  little  care  to  bury  it  well 


- -  -  - - 7  .WJ 

their  children,  and  others  to  drefs  their  meat, 
keep  their  provifions  and  the  like.  Moft 
of  thofe  huts  are  divided  into  two  or  three 
Vql.  V. 


huts  fomewhat  diftant  from  each  other,  fome  when  full,  that  it  rather  increafes  the  ftench, 
o  them  for  their  wives  to  live  in,  fome  for  efpecially  in  the  hot  fcorching  weather ;  ftench. 

whence  it  is  eafy  to  guefs,  what  a  fuffbeating 
naufeous  air  men  breathe  there.  Add  to  this  the 
vaft  quantity  of  fifh  kept  about  their  towns 
T  t  t  -  rotting. 
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Ba  rbot.  rotting  for  five  or  fix  days,  as  I  have  be¬ 
fore  obferved  they  like  it  belt  when  fo 
putrified ;  and  all  together  produces  iuch  a 
violent  ftink,  that  it  is  very  offenfive  a 
fhip-board,  particularly  in  the  night-time, 
when  the  land-breezes  carry  it  off  from  the 
fhore,  two  or  three  Englijh  miles,  for  io 
far  from  the  land  the  fhips  ride;  the  ill 
favour  being  the  more,  the  greater  the 
towns  are. 

Another  great  inconveniency  is,  that  the 


A  Defer ij?t ion  of  the 

whole  family;  and  it  is  very  remarkable, 
how  well  thofe  women  manage  it,  divert¬ 
ing  none  to  any  other  ule,  fo  that  it  is  very 
rare  to  hear  of  any  milpent. 


Book  III 


Diet. 


HAving  in  another  place  mention’d  what Poor  foocb 
poor  and  (lender  food  thofe  people  al¬ 


ls!  o  pa¬ 
ving. 


low  their  children,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
being  ufed  to  eat  lb  meanly  from  their  mo¬ 
ther’s  womb,  they  are  afterwards  fo  frugal 


{fleets  or  lanes  in  the  towns  not  being  pav’d,  and  temperate  in  their  diet  when  come  to 
are  very  muddy  in  rainy  weather;  for  I  do  age.  Two  pence  a  day,  or  lefs,  isfufficient 


Houfhold 

goods. 


not  remember  to  have  leen  any  places  pav’d, 
except  the  markets  at  Mina  and  Corjo. 

Nor  are  the  Blacks  at  all  curious  in  plan¬ 
ting  trees  in  their  villages  to  fhade  their 
houfes,  as  they  might  eafily  do,  except  at 
Aw,  where  they  have  many  fine  lofty 
trees  let  about  and  in  the  town,  which  are 
a  great  eafe  to  the  people  againft  the  fcorch- 
ing  heat  of  the  fun. 

They  are  as  little  nice,  even  among  the 
higheft  rank,  in  furnilhing  their  houfes  with 
proper  g*  ods ;  for  all  they  have  in  them  is 
only  a  few  wooden  feats  or  flools,  fome 
wooden  or  earthen  pots,  to  hold  frefh  wa¬ 
ter,  and  drefs  their  meat ;  fome  cups  and 
troughs,  and  their  arms  hanging  about  the 
walls.  The  topping  people  have  tables 
and  beds  or  quilts  made  of  rulhes,  on  which 
they  lay  a  fine  mat  at  night,  to  lie  on, 
with  a  bolder  much  of  the  lame  fort,  and 
by  it  a  large  brafs  kettle,  with  water  to 
wafii  them.  The  meaner  fort  have  no 
quilts,  but  lie  upon  a  mat  laid  on  the 
bare  ground,  with  one  arm  under  their  head 
inftead  of  a  bolfter,  or  elfe  have  a  little 


to  feed  a  Black ;  but  this  frugality  is  not 
the  effed  of  virtue,  or  becaufe  they  do  not 
defire  better,  but  only  proceeds  from  ab- 
folute  covetoufnefs:  for  when  any  of  the 
better  fort  are  admitted  to  eat  with  Euro¬ 
peans ,  they  will  fill  themfelves  for  three 
days  to  come,  and  that  of  the  belt  which 
comes  to  the  table. 

The  common  food  of  the  meaner  people  Gf  the 
is  a  pot  of  Indian  wheat  boil’d  to  the  con-  meaner 
fiftence  of  a  pudding;  or  elfe  yams  and  fort- 
potatoes,  over  which  they  pour  a  little 
oil  with  a  few  boil’d  herbs,  to  which 
they  add  fome  (linking  fifh,  and  this  they 
reckon  a  nice  dilh;  for  it  is  but  feldom  that 
they  can  get  fifh  and  herbs,  efpecially  in  the 
winter  feafon. 

On  their  feftivals  they  live  better,  pro¬ 
viding  for  thofe  times  either  oxen,  fheep, 
goats,  dogs,  or  poultry,  as  fhall  be  men¬ 
tioned  hereafter. 

Europeans  having  never  been  ufed  to  fee  Ejfferent 
dogs  flefh  eaten,  are  apt  to  admire  that  food  of 
th t  Blacks  fhould  be  fo  fond  of  it;  but  they  nations, 
would  wonder  lefs,  did  they  obferve  what 


block  for  that  purpole,  without  any  veffel  is  pradtifed  in  other  nations.  Throughout 


of  water  (landing  by  it,  but  always  go  out  all  China  affes  flefh  is  valued  above  any  other. 


of  the  houfe  to  walh  themfelves.  All  the 
faid  goods,  among  perfons  of  diftindtion, 
are  generally  placed  in  the  houfes  of  their 
the 


wives,  tne  men  keeping  nothing  in  their 
but  their  arms,  feats  and  mats;  but 


own. 


among  the  common  fort  all  is  huddled  to- 
gather  in  a  diforderly  manner,  with  the  tools 


All  eat 
apart. 


and  inftruments  of  their  profeffion 


tho’  there  are  capons,  partridges,  pheafants, 
and  all  other  rarities  we  efteem  moft.  Dogs 
flefh  is  the  next  in  value,  and  horfe-flefh 
is  accounted  extraordinary  good,  efpecially 
with  a  little  milk.  Snakes  are  alfo  eaten; 
and  even  toads,  one  fort  whereof  is  much 
more  deformed  than  ours,  are  reckoned  a 
morfel  for  a  prince.  A  pound  of  frogs  is 


Theconftant  imployment  of  the  women  is  worth  two  of  any  fifh  whatfover;  and  mice 


doing  the  work  of  the  houfe,  and  drefling 
the  meat  for  the  family,  under  the  diredlion 
of  the  chief  wife,  whilft  the  hufbands  are 
about  their  bufinefs,  or  fit  idly  drinking; 
and,  which  is  very  odd,  the  hufband  com¬ 
monly  eats  by  himfelf  in  his  own  hut, 
and  every  one  of  the  wives  in  hers,  with 
her  own  children,  unlefs  by  chance  fome  of 
them  agree  to  join  together,  and  fometimes 
the  hufband  happens  to  eat  with  her  he 
likes  bell,  or  with  his  chief  wife. 

Good  fna-  I  have  el  few  here  taken  notice,  that  com- 
nagement.  m0rily  the  chief  wife  is  intruded  with  the 
hufband’s  money,  as  he  earns  it  by  his 


are  alfo  ferved  up  at  table.  The  Iriqucis 
Agueis,  a  nation  of  North-Amcrica ,  near 
New-2ork,  boil  frogs  intire,  without  flea- 
ing  them,  to  feafon  their  Sagamite,  which  is 
a  fort  of  pottage  made  of  Indian  wheat. 
In  France  the  hind  legs  of  frogs  are  com¬ 
monly  eaten  fricaffeed,  not  for  want,  as  ig¬ 
norant  people  imagine,  but  becaufe  they 
are  an  excellent  difh,  little  or  nothing  infe¬ 
rior  in  goodnefs  to  chickens  legs,  and  ferv’d 
up  at  the  tables  of  rich  perfons.  The  Ear- 
tars  eat  horfe-flefh;  the  Indians  crocodiles 
and  ferpents.  In  the  Philippine  iflands  rats  are 
good  meat.  Rooks  and  jackdaws  are  fre- 


labour  or  induftry,  that  fhe  may  fubfift  the  quentiy  eaten  in  many  countries.  Oleajler  on 
2  *  the 


Chap.  20. 


the  feventh  of  Gen.  arguing  whether  any 
creature  be  unclean  by  the  law  of  nature, 
defines 'and  proves  there  is  none. 

Food  of  "1  he  Blacks  of  higher  rank  do  not  fare 


Co  a  (Is  of  South-Guinea. 
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the  better  much  better  than  the  others ;  only  they  al-  meat  is  ferv’d  up  in 

IAW  f  liPmCIiTUO  rt  1 1  e  r  1 .  J  O  f"7_  J  m  i  .  *■ 


as  they  can  gape;  fo  that  every  morfel  j‘sBarbot. 
thrown  down  to  the  very  gullet.  Then  '^YN 
they  fhake  their  greafy  fingers,  as  they 
come  from  their  mouths,  over  the  difhes  the 


Dther 

Sithes. 


low  themfelves  a  little  more  fifh,  and  more 
herbs  for  their  common  diet:  and  for  an 
extraordinary  difh,  which  they  call  Malaguet 
they  boil  fome  fifh,  and  a  handful  of  Indian 
wheat,  as  much  dough  and  fome  palm-oil 
in  water,  which  they  reckon  a  princely  en¬ 
tertainment,  and  indeed  it  is  not  dilagreeable 
when  once  us’d  to  it,  and  wholefome  enough 


■Tfj:  %  ^  ft* fo  ^  i  Men,  women  ami 


They  make  two  meals  a  day,  the  firft  in  Two 
the  morning,  the  other  towards  night,  meals, 
drinking  water  and  brandy  at  their  firft 
meal.  In  the  afternoon,  when  the  palm- 
wine  comes  from  the  fields  into  the  market, 
they  muff  have  it,  coft  what  ic  will ;  and 
foi  brandy,  or  any  other  ftrong  liquor,  they 
will  ftll  all  they  have,  or  do  any  thing. 


inner 


with  fait  and  their  pepper;  and  roaft  the 
yams  and  potatoes  under  the  embers,  and 
then  make  a  fort  of  pap,  and  fo  eat  it. 
They  bake  green  unripe  figs,  which  ferve 
inftead  of  bread,  as  does  Indian  corn  toafted 
over  the  fire. 

They  boil  rice  with  fowls  or  mutton. 


children  are  wonderful  fond  of  it,  for  which 
realon  the  Europeans  in  the  forts  muft  take 
fpecial  care  of  their  cellars  at  night,  thole 
people  knowing  very  well  how  to  come  at 
them. 

In  fome  places  they  alfo  in  the  morning  Beer. 

,  •  ,  '.  n  r  ,.n  - - 7  drink  a  fort  of  beer  of  their  own  brewing, 

which  1S  a  M  difh,  or  only  with  call’d  Mow,  and  made  of  Indian  wheat. 

lalt  and  palm  oil ;  as  alfo  herbs  and  beans  They  never  drink  any  palm-wine  in  thepa!m 

l,lI,a"d|™’,a"d,0|nC1?  them  ™ornm&  bccauli  too  dale,  if  left  from  the  wine. 

eat  elephant  sand  buffalo  sflefhbotld.  day  before,  and  not  fermented,  when  juft 

The  richer  people  who  converfe  moll  drawn  from  the  tree;  but  in  the  afternoon, 
with  Europeans ,  have  learn’d  of  them  how  that  wine  drawn  in  the  mornino  is  in  it! 
to  drefs  beef,  mutton,  pork,  goat’s  fleftt,  perfeftion.  As  foon  as  ever  the  country 
ven, Ion  and  fowl  -,  and  even  to  make  foup,  people  bring  it  into  the  market-place,  three 

or  four  Blacks  club  for  a  pot,  and  fit  round 
it,  with  their  chief  wives,  till  near  night,  all 
of  them  drinking  out  of  a  calabafh,  or  gourd, 
after  this  manner:  the  perfon  that  is  to 
drink  fits,  and  all  the  reft  of  the  company 
ftand  up,  with  their  hats  or  caps  in  their 

_ cr* _ , _ rr  ^  .  rr-  r  ,  . 


*  - -  -  • 

or  pottage,  with  cabbage  and  other  herbs ; 
befides  ieveral  other  forts  of  difhes,  which 
they  manage  very  indifferently  after  their 
way,  and  teach  them  to  other  Blacks  about 
the  country,  their  pepper  being  always  the 
predominant  feafoning.  Some  are  alfo  fo 


far  improv’d  b> ’  converting  with  the  Whiles,  hands,  crying,  Tauloff,,  Tauloji,  whilft  the 
that  they  will  have  their  meat  ferv’d  upon  other-  drinks  ,  who  when  he  has  done,  an- 
a  table,  and  fit  about  it,  with  their  flaves  fwers,  i,  o,  u,  and  at  the  fame  time  fpills 
waiting;  but  the  common  lort  generally  fit  a  fmall  quantity  of  wine  on  the  ground  for 
to  their  meat  on  the  bare  ground,  crofs-  their  deity. 


Jegg’d,  like  our  tailors,  and  leaning  to  one 
fide,  or  elfe  with  both  their  legs  ftreight  un¬ 
der  them,  and  fitting  on  their  heels. 

They  generally  eat  very  greedily,  and 


eating,  after  a  dilagreeable  filthy  manner,  which  I 


Some  of  them,  before  they  drink,  take  jjkat 
a  little  of  that  wine  into  their  mouth,  and 
fpurt  it  upon  their  arms  and  legs,  when 
they  are  adorn’d  with  their  fuperftitious 
toys-;  believing  their  deities  would  be  very 


ions. 


could  not  bear  with,  when  I  happen’d  fome-  angry  with  them,  if  they  fhould  omit  that 
times  to  be  treated  by  any  of  the  prime  ceremony 


men  ;  for  they  ufe  neither  table-cloths  nor 
napkins :  what  meat  or  fifh  they  drefs,  is 
always  half  rotten,  and  moft  difhes  are  fea- 
fon’d  with  palm-oil,  which,  though  pretty 


The  ceremony  of  fpilling  a  little  wine  on  uied  m 
the  ground  is  very  ancient  in  China ,  and  China, 
obferv’d  to  this  day,  as  it  is  among  the 
Blacks.  For  the  better  underftanding  where' 


good  to  fuch  as  are  us’d  to  it,  has  a  fharp-  of,  it  will  not  be  improper  to  infer?  in  this 
1II1  tafte,  and  a  fmell  very  naufeous  to  ftran-  place,  what  Navarette ,  in  his  account  of 
gtrs.  I  could  not  but  admire  the  power  of  China,  fays  to  that  purpofe.  After  what 

md  /v.vf  _  1  I  ■n  T»  f'  -r  A  ^ 


habit  and  cuftom  in  thofe  people,  who  were 
wonderfully  pleas’d  with  the  moft  corrupted 
ltinking  food,  and  fed  on  it  moft  greedily  ; 
for  till  they  have  fatisfied  their  ftomach, 
their  hands  are  never  ftill,  either  tearing  the 
meat  with  their  long  nails,  or  elfe  rowling 


F.  Profper  Intorceta  writes  in  his  Sapientia 
Stnica,  p.  73.  §.4.  fpeaking  of  Confucius, 
he  fays,  “Though  he  fed  on  the  coarfcr  rice ,  yet 
pouring  one  part  upon  the  ground,  he  facri - 
feed  to  thofe  dead  perfons,  who  in  former  ages 
had  taught  the  way  of  tilling  the  earth,  dref- 


up  the  gobbets  in  the  palms  of  their  hands,  frng  meat,  &c.  And  this  was  the  cuftom  'of 
its  I  have  laid  to  be  practis’d  by  the  Blacks  the  ancients,  in  token  of  gratitude,  and  he  per- 
ac  Cape  Verde  and.  at  Rufifco,  and  then  tof-  form'd  thofe  things  with  much  gravity  and 
iing  them  into  their  mouths,  open’d  as  wide  reverence.  Thus,  adds  the  author,  it  ap¬ 
pears. 


l$6 

Bar  Eor  pears,  that  the  fie  tiling  any  fart  of  meat 
or  drink  on  the  ground ,  is  in  China  call’d 
a  facrifice ,  and  is  no  civil  or  political 
allion. 

The  fame,  in  my  opinion,  may  well  be 
faid  of  the  cuftom  of  the  Blacks ,  generally 
to  fp ill  a  little  wine  on  the  ground  for  their 
deities. 

Nothing  can  be  more  mean  than  the  diet 
and  food  of  thefe  and  all  other  Blacks, 
nor  more  naufeous  than  their  way  of  eating. 

Food  of  The  moft  ufual  provifions  of  the  Ifrae- 

Ifraelites.  Utes  were  bread,  wine,  wheat,  barley,  meal 
of  all  forts  of  grain,  beans,  lentils,  peaie, 
raifins,  dried  figs,  honey,  butter,  oil,  beef, 
mutton  and  veal -,  but  moil  efpecially  grain 
and  pulfe,  as  appears  by  the  account  of  the 
provifions  David  receiv’d  at  feveral  times 
from  Abigail ,  Sib  a  and  Barzellai ,  and  thofe 
brought  him  to  Hebron. 

This  was  alfo  the  common  food  of  the 
y Egyptians  and  the  Romans ,  in  their  foberer 
times  •,  and  when  they  applied  themfelves 
to  tillage.  The  great  names  of  Fabius , 
Pifo ,  Cicero  and  Lentulus  are  well  known 
to  be  deriv’d  from  feveral  forts  of  grain, 
or  pulfe.  What  ufe  the  Ifraelites  made  of 
milk  may  be  known  by  the  advice  of  the 
wife  man  :  Let  the  milk  of  your  goats  fuffice 
for  your  nourifiment ,  and  for  the  wants  of 
your  houfe.  Though  they  are  allow’d  to  ufe 
fifh,  I  do  not  find  it  pra&is’d  till  the  latter 
ages. 

It  is  thought  the  ancients  defpis’d  it,  as 
too  dainty  for  hardy  men  •,  Homer  takes 
no  notice  of  it,  nor  is  it  mentioned  in  what 
the  Greeks  writ  of  the  heroick  times.  Nor 
do  we  read  that  the  Hebrews  regarded 
fauces,  or  fine  difhes,  their  feads  and  ban¬ 
quets  confided  of  folid  fat  meat.  They 
look’d  upon  milk  and  honey  as  the  greated 
dainties-,  and  indeed,  before  fugar  was 
brought  from  the  Wefi-lndics ,  nothing  was 
fo  much  valued  as  honey.  Fruits  were 
preferv’d  with  it,  and  there  was  no  fine 
padry  without  it.  The  cream  was  often 
call’d  by  the  name  of  butter,  as  being  the 
mod  delicious  part  of  it.  The  offerings 
injoin’d  by  the  law  fhew,  that  even  in  the 
days  of  Alofcs  they  had  feveral  forts  of 
padry,  fotne  kneaded  with  oil,  and  fome 
fried  in  oil. 

Lmployment  of  women. 

COME  now  to  the  imployment  of  the 
women  at  home.  In  the  evening  they 
fet  by  the  quantity  of  corn  which  is 
thought  neceffary  for  fubfiding  of  the  fa¬ 
mily  the  next  day,  which  is  brought  by  the 
(laves  from  the  houfe  or  barn  where  it  is 
ufually  kept,  without  the  village,  as  before 
mention’d  •,  though  others  have  their  dore- 
houfe  at  home.  That  corn  the  women 
beat  in  a  trunk  of  a  tree  made  hollow  for 
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that  purpofe,  like  a  mortar,  or  elfe  in  deep 
holes  in  rocks  appropriated  for  that  ufe, 
having  wooden  pellles  to  beat  it  with  -, 
then  they  winnow  and  afterwards  grind  it  on 
a  flat  done,  much  as  our  painters  do  their 
colours.  Ladly  they  mix  it  with  dour  of 
miller,  and  knead  it  into  a  kind  of  dough, 
which  they  divide  into  fmall  round  pieces 
as  big  as  a  man’s  fid,  and  boil  it  in  a  large 
earthen  pot  full  of  water,  in  the  nature  of 
a  dumplin. 

That  fort  of  bread  is  indifferent  good,  Bread, 
but  very  heavy  on  the  domach.  The  fame 
fort  of  dough  baked  on  very  hot  dones  is 
much  better-,  and  that  which  is  made  at 
Alina  exceeds  any  other  of  that  coad,  the 
women  being  there  more  expert  at  making 
of  it. 

They  alfo  bake  it  into  a  fort  of  bifket,  Bi/ket. 
which  vcill  keep  very  good  three  or  four 
months,  to  vidual  the  large  canoos,  in 
which  they  make  coading  voyages,  as  far 
as  Angola.  Befides,  they  make  a  fort  of 
round  twided  cakes,  call’d  there  fuanquis, 
which  are  fold  at  the  markets,  to  fupplv 
fuch  people  as  are  unprovided  at  home. 

Thofe  Quanquis  are  agreeable  enough. 

Though  this  way  of  beating  and  drefling 
the  corn  is  hard  and  toilfome,  yet  the  wo¬ 
men  perform  it  merrily,  in  the  open  fcorch- 
ing  air,  many  of  them  at  the  fame  time 
having  their  infants  at  their  backs. 

The  aged  or  lame  people  are  put  to  Aged  anc 
fome  labour  or  work  luitable  to  their  con-  lame  im- 
dition  -,  fome  to  blow  the  bellows  at  the  P,oy’d- 
fmith’s  forge  -,  others  to  prefs  the  palm- 
oil,  or  to  grind  colours  to  make  mats  -, 
or  to  fit  in  the  markets  with  provifions  to 
fell,  according  as  the  governors  diredt-,  it 
being  one  part  of  their  care  to  fee  fuch 
people  imploy’d,  that  they  may  earn  their 
bread.  The  youth  are  lifled  in  the  fol- 
diery  of  the  country.  And  thus  no  perfon 
goes  about  begging  -,  which  is  a  thing  high¬ 
ly  commendable  in  the  government  of  the 
Blacks. 

Some  poor  Blacks ,  who  know  not  how 
to  fubfid,  will  bind  themfelves  for  a  certain 
fum  of  money,  or  have  it  done  by  their 
friends :  and  the  perfon  to  whom  they  are 
fo  bound,  lupplies  them  with  all  necefTaries, 
imploying  them  about  fome  work  that  is 
not  flavifh  -,  particularly  they  are  to  defend 
their  patron,  or  mader,  upon  occafion,  and 
in  fowing-time  they  work  as  much  as  they 
pleafe  themfelves. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Blacks ,  though 
never  lb  rich,  and  even  their  kings,  are  not 
adiamed  to  beg  any  thing  they  have  a 
mind  to,  though  of  never  lb  little  value ; 
and  are  fo  importunate  in  it,  that  there  is 
no  getting  rid  of  them  without  giving 
fomething:  but  of  this  more  in  another 
place. 
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Rain  much  dreaded. 

T  is  fcarce  credible  how  much  thofe  Black's 
in  general  dread  the  rain  fhould  fall  upon 
their  bodies.  As  foon  as  ever  a  heavy 
fhower  begins  to  fall,  they  quake,  and  clap 
their  arms  acrofs  over  their  fhoulders,  to 
keep  it  off  as  much  as  poftible,  if  they  can¬ 
not  get  under  Ihelter;  and  this  apprehen- 
fion  is  (till  much  greater  at  the  time  of  the 
tornadoes-,  when  they  fhiver,  as  if  they  had 
an  ague  upon  them-,  tho’  the  rain  is  com¬ 
monly  luke-warm,  the  air  being  violently 
hot.  The  beft  reafon  they  can  give  for 
being  fo  ftrangely  fearful  of  the  rain  is,  that 
the  water  which  falls  is  very  pernicious  and 
unhealthy.  For  the  fame  reafon,  during  the 
Fires  in  rainy  feafon  they  all  keep  fires,  during  the 

leather  w*10^e  n’o'lc  in  the  middle  of  their  rooms, 
Wea  er'  as  has  ■  been  oblerv’d  in  the  defcription  of 
Seftr'o,  lying  about  it  in  a  ring,  with  their 
feet  to  it,  toextradl  the  moifture  contracted 
by  walking  on  the  wet  ground-,  and  in  the 
morning  they  commonly  anoint  their  body 
and  legs  with  palm-oil,  and  the  very  foies 
of  their  feet,  the  better  to  repel  the  fup- 
pofed  malignity  of  the  wet. 

Incient  Herein  they  feem  to  follow  the  example 
0f  Hebrews ,  and  all  eaftern  nations. 
For  this  reafon  the  fcripture  fpeaks  fo  much 
of  their  walking  their  feet,  when  they  went 
*  into  their  houles  or  tents,  to  wadi  off  the 
dull  that  clung  to  their  feet  and  legs,  be- 
caufe  they  wore  only  fandals,  open  and 
made  faft  at  the  inftep  with  latchets,  with¬ 
out  any  (lockings.  The  fame  they  pradlifed 
when  lying  down  to  their  meals,  as  was  then 
uled,  and  going  to  bed :  and  in  regard  that 
walking  dries  up  the  fkin  and  hair,  there¬ 
fore  they  afterwards  anointed  it,  either  with 
plain  oil,  or  elfe  withfomearomatick  ballam, 
fomewhat  like  our  effence. 

By  what  has  been  faid  of  the  nature  and 
unwholefomenefs  of  the  rains  in  the  winter 
feafon  on  that  coafl,  we  may  conclude  the 
Blacks  to  be  in  the  right  in  being  apprehenfive 
of  it,  being  the  beft  judges  of  its  pernicious 
effects,  by  conftant  experience  of  all  ages. 

Civility. 

HO’  the  people  of  Guinea  are  thought 
to  know  little  of  ceremony  and  cour¬ 
ages,  tefy’  y.et  thofe  particularly  who  converfe 
mod  with  Europeans ,  when  they  meet  one 
another  take  off  their  hats  or  caps;  but  the 
inland  people  do  not  look  upon  that  as  any 
adt  of  courtefy  or  refpedl.  Next,  they  take 
one  another  by  the  arms,  as  if  they  were 
going  to  wreltle,  and  then  by  the  fore¬ 
finger  and  the  thumb  of  the  right  hand, 
as  if  they  would  pinch  them ;  lallly,  when 
they  let  them  go,  they  fnap  them  together, 
fo  as.  to  make  a  noife,  three  feveral  times, 
bowing  their  heads  towards  each  other,  and 
Vol.  V. 
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faying  Auzy ,  Auzy,  which  imports  as  much  Barbot. 
as  good-morrow,  or  good  day  to  you.  Then 
the  one  afks,  how  did  you  deep?  The  other 
anfwers,  very  well;  and  then  afks  the  lame 
queftion  of  the  firft;  who,  ifhehasflept  well 
tells  him  lo.  Whence  may  be  imply’d,  that 
they  look  upon  found  deep  to  be  a  fure 
token  of  health.  When  the  Blacks  of  the 
coaftmeet  with  an  European ,  they  only  take 
off  their  hat  or  cap,  and  drawing  back 
one  foot,  as  we  call  making  a  leg,  fay, 

Aqui  Segnor.  Some  will  alfo  take  him  by 
the  fingers  of  the  right  hand,  and  nip  them 
with  their  fore-finger  and  thumb,  making 
a  fnap,  as  they  do  among  themfelves. 

Others,  as  about  Mina,  being  men  of  Other 
any  note,  when  they  falute  one  another,  forCs‘ 
after  the  univerfai  ceremony  of  taking  by 
the  hand,  and  then  withdrawing  it  with  a 
flapping  of  the  fingers,  fay,  Bere,  Bere\ 
that  is,  peace,  peace.  Inferiors  falute  their 
fuperiors  after  this  manner;  they  firft  wet 
their  finger  in  their  mouth,  then  rub  it  on 
their  ftomach,  and  that  done,  prefent  it  to 
the  fuperior. 

Upon  vifiting,  the  perfon  vifired  takes  Vifiting. 
his  gueft  by  the  hand,  and  nipping  his  two 
middle  fingers  together,  only  bids  him 
welcome;  if  it  be  his  firft  vifit:  but  if  he 
has  been  there  beforeh  and  is  making  ano¬ 
ther  vifit,  he  bids  him  welcome,  laying; 

Tou  went  out  and  are  returned.  To  which, 
the  other  anfwers,  I  am  come  again.  This 
is  the  polite  behaviour  and  manner  of  la- 
luting  among  them. 

When  vifited  by  perfbns  of  another  Civility  to 
country,  they  fliow  them  very  much  civi-  ^ran2ers- 
lity ;  and  as  loon  as  the  compliments  are 
over  on  both  fides,  the  wives,  or  female 
daves  bring  water,  palm-oil,  or  a  fort  of 
ointment  like,  greafe,,  to  wafh  and  anoinc 
the  ftranger:  as  was  pradfifed  in  the  firft 
ages  of  the  world  by  the  eaftern  nations, 
who  ufed  to  walk  and  anoint  the  feet  of  their 
guefts;  as  for  inftance,  in  Abraham  wafh- 
ing  the  heavenly  guefts  that  were  fent  to  him, 

Gen.  xviii.  4.  and  our  Saviour  wafifing  the 
feet  of  his  difciples. 

When  a  king,  or  other  Black  of  the  high-  Vifits  of 
eft  rank  defigns  to  vifit  another  of  the  fame  kings»  &c‘ 
degree,  and  is  come  to  or  near  the  village 
or  place,  where  the  perfon  to  be  vifited  re- 
fides,  he  commonly  fends  fome  of  his  re¬ 
tinue  to  compliment  him ;  who  fends  one 
of  his  own  train  back  with  the  other  that 
came  to  him,  to  return  the  compliment  to 
the  vifitor,  and  adure  him  of  a  hearty  wel¬ 
come.  In  the  mean  time  his  foldiers,  to  the 
number  of  three  or  four  hundred  are  drawn 
up  in  the  market-place,  or  before  the  palace, 
to  do  honour  to  his  gueft,  who  advances 
but  dowly,  attended  by  a  great  number  of 
armed  men,  who  all  leap  and  dance  with  a 
fort  of  martial  cadence  and  noife. 

Uuil  Being 
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Being  thus  come  to  the  place  where  the 
perfon  vifited  fits,  expecting  his  coming, 
he  detaches  all  his  armed  attendants  oi  any 
diftinftion  to  prefen t  their  hands,  by  way 
of  falutation  to  the  others  men,  that  are 
about  him,  as  well  as  to  the  mafter.  When 
this  ceremony  is  over,  the  two  kings,  or 
great  men,  each  carrying  his  fhield,  ap¬ 
proach  one  another.  It  the  vifiter  be  ot 
a  higher  degree  than  the  other,  or  the  latter 
inclin’d  to  give  him  an  extraordinary  re¬ 
ception,  he  embraces  and  bids  him  wel¬ 
come  three  times  fucceffively;  but  if  he  who 
vifits  be  of  an  inferior  rank,  then  the  vifited 
makes  three  feveral  advances  to  welcome 
him,  each  time  only  prefenting  his  hand, 
and  filliping  his  middle  finger.  This  done, 
the  vifitant  fits  down,  with  his  retinue,  di¬ 
rectly  before  the  other,  expeCting  his  com¬ 
ing  to  welcome  him,  with  his  attendants  •, 
which  the  vifited  prefently  performs,  by 
three  circular  advances,  and  then  returns 
to  his  own  place  and  fits  down,  fending 
fome  officers  to  falute  the  reft  ot  the  vifit- 
ing  company,  to  inquire  after  their  health, 
and  the  occafion  ot  their  coming,  which  the 
chief  generally  anlwers  by  mefiengers  ot  his 
own. 

This  ceremony  commonly  lafts  an  hour 
or  two,  or  till  the  vifited  riles,  and  defires 
his  friend  to  go  into  his  houfe,  where  he 
caufes  him  to  be  prefented  by  the  great 
men  of  the  village,  with  fiieep,  fowls, 
yams,  potatoes,  or  other  acceptable  things; 
befides  which,  there  are  many  other  cere¬ 
monies  too  tedious  to  be  particularly  men¬ 
tioned. 

I  have  before  obferved,  that  the  Blacks 
on  the  Gold  Coajt  were  naturally  inclinable 
to  feek  their  eafe,  and  averfe  to  labour; 
it  is  certain  neverthelefs,  that  there  are  very 
many  who  induftrioufly  apply  themfelves 
to  fome  particular  profeffion,  or  handicraft, 
as  merchants,  faCtors  or  brokers,  gold  and 
black-fmiths,  fifhermen,  canoo  or  houfe  car¬ 
penters,  falt-boilers,  potters,  mat-makers,  huf- 
bandmen,  porters,  watermen  orpadlers,  and 
foldiers;  in  each  of  which  proleffions  they 
not  only  endeavour  to  live,  but  to  grow 
rich,  being  much  encouraged  lo  to  do  by 
the  example  of  the  Europeans ,  to  whom 
they  are  now  nothing  inferior  in  covetouf- 
nefs;  whereas  formerly  they  were  fatisfied 
with  bare  necefiaries  to  fupport  life. 

Having  from  the  beginning  of  this  de- 
feription  refolvcd  not  to  omit  any  minute 
circumftance  that  Ihould  occur  to  my  me¬ 
mory,  I  ffiall  now  give  fome  account  of 
each  of  the  aforefiid  profeffions  on  the 
Gold  Coajt ;  tho’  fome  perhaps  may  think  it 
too  trivial,  yet  it  may  be  acceptable  to 
others  no  lels  judicious,  wherefore  I  fliall 
take  them  in  the  lame  order  as  mentioned 
above. 


Merchants. 

I  Have  before  obferved,  that  trading  is  Firft  trade- 
the  employment  of  the  prime  Blacks , there- 
both  in  rank  and  riches.  The  French ,  ac¬ 
cording  to  fome  authors,  have  been  pol- 
fefied  of  the  caftle  of  Mina  for  about  an  hun¬ 
dred  years,  without  interruption,  from  their 
firft  founding  of  it  in  the  year  1383,  and  the 
Portuguefes  having  fupplanted  them  in  1484; 
each  of  thole  two  nations  had  in  a  manner 
the  foie  trade  on  that  coaft,  during  thofe 
former  centuries,  furnifhing  the  natives  with 
many  things  they  had  never  before  leen 
or  heard  of;  which  prov’d  fo  acceptable 
and  ufeful  to  them  all  in  general,  as  well 
on  the  faid  coaft  as  far  up  the  inland,  that 
thofe  near  the  fea  embraced  the  commerce 
from  the  firft  coming  of  the  French  among 
them ;  buying  their  goods  to  fell  again  to 
the  inland  people  neareft  to  them,  who 
again  carried  thofe  goods  to  others  more 
remote;  and  fo  from  hand  to  hand  they 
convey’d  them  even  beyond  the  river  Niger , 
the  prices,  as  may  be  imagin’d,  advancing 
the  farther  they  were  carried,  and  yet  the 
commodities  were  every  where  acceptable, 
as  being  not  only  new,  but  alfo  ufeful. 

In  procefs  of  time  the  myftery  of  trade  a  ‘ 
was  well  eftablifh’d  among  thofe  people, 
in  every  part  of  it,  many  of  them  applying 
themfelves  wholly  to  it,  and  the  profit 
being  confiderable,  many  from  the  inland 
thought  it  worth  while  to  come  down  to 
the  coaft,  to  buy  European  goods  of  the 
Portuguefes  and  other  Whites ,  to  furniffi  the 
markets  in  their  feveral  provinces;  others 
fettling  there  with  their  families,  as  brokers 
and  fa&ors  for  their  correfpondents,  re- 
fiding  in  remoter  parts,  great  numbers  of 
which  fort  are  to  be  found  fettled  at  many 
places  under  the  European  forts,  efpecially 
at  Commendo ,  Mina,  Corfo ,  Mouree ,  Cor- 
mentin  and  Acra,  as  has  been  mentioned 
before.  Thus  in  procefs  of  time,  from  ge¬ 
neration  to  generation,  the  refort  of  trading 
Blacks  has  been  greater  and  greater,  as  the 
feveral  European,  fettlements  at  the  coaft 
have  increafed  the  plenty  of  goods,  and 
confequently  leftened  their  prices;  which 
has  been  a  greater  encouragement  to  thofe 
people  to  drive  the  greater  trade  in  the  re¬ 
mote  inland  countries,  and  by  it  very  many 
have  been  vaftly  enriched,  and  fo  eafily  in¬ 
duced  to  perpetuate  fo  beneficial  a  profeffion 
in  their  pofterity. 

I  have  been  told,  that  when  the  Euro-  Biacks 
peans  firft  came  acquainted  with  thofe  people,  formerly 
many  of  the  inland  Blacks ,  who,  as  well  afraid, 
out  of  curiolity  as  for  profit,  ventured  to 
come  down  to  the  coaft,  to  fee  White  men, 
a  thing  wholly  new  to  them,  they  were 
afraid  to  come  near  them  becaufe  of  the 
whitenefs  of  their  complexion;  and  much 
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lefs  would  they  venture  to  go  aboard  their 
iliips,  being  frighted  at  the  fwelling  and 
breaking  of  the  waves,  and  becaufe  fuch 
as  ever  did  hazard  themfelves  were  fea-fick, 
having  never  been  ufed  to  that  element, 
which  had  fuch  violent  operation  on  them, 
that  fome  died  of  it.  This  lo  much  daunt¬ 
ed  thofe  inland  people,  that  when  return- 
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Each  perlon  that  impioys,  gives  them  Barbot. 
his  gold  by  weight  afliore;  and  if  that 
weight  falls  fhort  aboard,  or  in  the  Euro¬ 
pean  factories,  when  they  go  thither  to  buy 
goods,  he  makes  it  up  out  of  fome  of  the 
other  parcels,  taking  ndtice  of  the  quantity, 
to  be  accountable  to  the  owners. 

\  *  p  The  difference  in  weight  often  occafions Europe 

ed  home,  they  thought  it  belt  to  imploy  great  con tefts  between  the  fupercargo  of  the  fraudi 
as  faTors  or  brokers,  either  fome  of  thofe  ihip  and  the  African  fadors ;  becaufe  many 
Blacks  living  on  the  coaft,  or  fome  of  their  of  our  Europeans  making  no  fcruple  to 
own  kindred  or  countrymen,  fent  to  fettle  weigh  the  gold  by  a  heavier  weight  than 
there  and  do  bufinefs  for  them,  allowing  they  ought,  as  I  have  already  obferved  the 
therrui  competent  profit  out  of  the  goods  Blacks  can  fcarce  fubmit  to  be  fo  bafely 

impofed  upon,  and  fome  will  rather  return 
to  fhore  without  purchafing  any  goods. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  took  notice  of  fe-  Cheats  of 
veral  of  thofe  fadors,  who,  either  to  make  theBlacks. 
the  parcel  of  gold  anfwer,  or  exceed,  would 
flily  blow  upon  the  fcale  it  was  in;  others 
making  a  lhow  as  if  they  added  more 
gold,  would  take  it  up  between  their  nails, 
which,  as  I  have  obferved,  are  very  long. 


they  fhould  buy  for  their  account.  Thence 
as  the  trade  increafed  in  the  courfe  of  a 
century  or  more,  the  number  of  thofe  fac¬ 
tors  or  brokets  has  alfo  multiplied  to  what 
they  noware;  as  has  the  number  of  fairs 
and  markets  in  many  parts  of  that  vaft 
country. 

Thofe  Guinea  merchants  and  fadors  com¬ 
monly  go  aboard  the  Europeans  (hips  and 
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to  the  forts,  or  fadories,  to  buy  fuch  goods  and  the  tops  of  their  fingers. 


as  they  haveoccafion  for,  either  for  their 
proper  account,  or  by  commiffion. 

Thofe  who  go  aboard  the  (hips,  which 
many  do  as  foon  as  they  fee  them  at  an¬ 
chor,  often  going  out  when  they  only 
hear  of  their  being  near  their  places  of 
abode,  in  fmall 
Vno  Blacks,  the 


in 


They  are  generally  very  cautious  in  the  Cautiouf. 
choice  of  the  wares  they  are  to  buy,  whe-  nel* 
ther  well  conditioned,  and  of  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  famples,  or  of  the  ufual 
ft andard .  and  this  ever  fince  the  Europeans 
.  were  f°  kafe  as  to  difgrace  themfelves 

neat  canoos,  paddled  by  formerly  feveral  times  by  impofing  on  thofe 
merchant  or  fador  fitting  people;  for  till  then  the  Blacks  having  an 


the  middle  of  it  on  a  little  wooden  extraordinary  opinion  of  the  candor  and  in- 
feat  or  ftool,  with  a  pipe  in  his  mouth,  tegrity  of  White  men,  took  whatfoever  they 
his  cymiter  by  him,  and  a  bafket  of  rufhes  fold  them  upon  content,  without  any  fcru- 
or  ftraw  to  hold  the  things  he  intends  to  tiny  or  examination, 
buy;  and  for  fear  the  canoo  fhould  overfet,  I  fhall  hereafter  fet  down  at  length  the 
as  often  happens,  he  keeps  the  gold  which  feveral  forts  of  European  goods,  common¬ 
's  to  purchafe  the  goods  he  defigns  to  buy  ly  fold  at  the  Gold  Coaft ,  and  the  ufes  they 
in  a  little  leather  bag,  or  a  fmall  box  are  put  to 


made  faft:  to  the  girdle  that  is  about  his 
waift,  or  in  a  fort  of  handkerchief  well  tied 
about  his  neck,  fo  as  it  may  be  no  hin¬ 
drance  to  him  in  fwimmins-.  if  he  fhould 


The  Blacks,  who  buy  goods  aboard  fhips  Mer- 
for  their  proper  account,  which  is  general- chants, 
ly  in  the  fummer  feafon,  for  the  moft  part 

-  keep  them  to  difpofe  of,  when  the  bad 

nave  occahon,  till  the  paddlers  have  turned  it  weather  comes  on,  there  being  fewer  tra- 
up  again,  and  thrown  out  the  water,  which  ding  fhips  at  that  time. 

they  do  very  dexteroufly,  and  in  a  fhort  The  profit  of  the  brokers,  or  fadors,  is  Fatter®, 
time,  tho’  the  fea  runs  never  fohigh;  as  I  alfo  confiderable ;  for  the  inland  people 
.11  have  occafion  to  mention  more  par-  who  by  reafon  of  their  remotenefs  are  un- 
ticdarly.  _  acquainted  with  the  ufual  prices  thofe  goods 

.  he  quantity  of  gold  a  fador  commonly  are  fold  at,  are  generally  impofed  on  bv 

T1PC  *1  rrl  fUmo  ^ f  _  .  1  _  1  T  i  r  i  ■  ■  ,  * 


ve  great carnes  aboard  fhips,  confifts  of  fifteen,  twen-  thofe  brokers,  or  defrauded  by  them  in  the 

Emories,  tv.  Or  more  fmall  nnrrple  ro r\r*/=»r1  im  1  ^  tnolrvli ».  - - f!. _  _ _ l.l  i  r  t*  i 


;mories.  ty,  or  more  fmall  parcels,  wrapped  up  in 
bits  of  fluff  or  linen,  or  leather,  tied  at 
the  top  like  a  purfe;  and  tho’  I  never 
could  obierve  any  mark  on  any  of  the 
many  I  had  thus  brought  aboard,  yet 
thofe  fadors  exadly  know  whofe  every 
parcel  is,  and  what  goods  they  are  ordered 


weight  or  meafure:  and  tho’  fome  of  thofe 
who  imploy  brokers  to  buy  for  them,  are 
themfelves  at  times  prefent  aboard  the  fhips, 
yet  thofe  crafty  fadors  will  cheat  them  to 
their  faces,  either  in  concert  with  thefuper- 
cargo,  or  by  amufing  them  with  fome  flam, 
whilft  another  broker  or  Black, 


; _ ,  r  .  .  .  '  .  ,  .  .  . .  who  is  in 

o  purchafe  with  it,  and  that  without  any  the  fecrer,  cuts  off  fome  part  of  the  linen 

other  help  than  ftrength  of  memory ;  the  and  fluff  he  has  bought  for  them,  or  alters 
Blacks,,  as  I  have  laid,  being  utter  ftrangers  the  weight  of  what  is  weighable,  or  mixes  Their 
to  writing  and  reading.  liquors  with  water.  As  for  inftance  of  this  fraud. 

fraud 
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fraud  in  liquids  I  have  feen  fome  in  cape 
Ccrfo  road,  who  by  that  means  gained  three 
anchors  of  brandy  at  one  time,  on  a  parcel 
they  had  bought  for  others.  The  better  to 
conceal  their  knavery,  they  leave  that  aboard 
till  night  which  they  have  defrauded  others 
of  in  °ihe  day,  and  then  return  aboard  to 
convey  it  privately  afhore,  running  it  in  the 
dark,  to  prevent  its  being  feized  by  the 
Dutch  fadtors,  at  fuch  places  as  are  under 
their  jurifdidtion,  or  at  other  places  exempt 
from  the  dominion  of  the  Dutch ,  to  fave 
the  king’s  cuflom  or  duties. 

Another  way  thofe  fadlors  have  to  deceive 
their  principals,  is  in  the  weighing  of  the 
gold  they  are  to  be  intruded  with  to  buy 
goods :  when  the  crafty  knaves  will  put 
their  hands  into  the  feales,  as  it  were  to 
pick  out  lome  gravel  or  fmall  dones,  that 
happen  to  be  fornetimes  mixed  with  it,  and 
fome  of  the  gold  never  fails  to  be  lodged 
under  their  long  hooked  nails,  whence  they 
convey  it  into  their  mouth,  nofe,  or  ears, 
and  fornetimes  betw-een  their  toes.  In  fliort, 
they  are  mod  expert  thieves,  and  perhaps 
in  that  dexterity  outdo  the  mod  fkilful  of 
the  ancient  Lacedemonians. 

They  are  alfo  confiderable  gainers  by  the 
daffy  or  prefent,  which  the  Europeans ,  either 
aboard  their  fliips,  or  in  the  forts  or  fac¬ 
tory  mud  unavoidably  make  them,  w'hen 
they  have  agreed  for  any  parcel  of  goods  ; 
which  leads  me  to  fay  fomething  in  particu¬ 
lar  concerning  thofe  prelents. 

The  Dutch  fird  brought  up  that  difagree- 
:  able  and  burdenfome  cudom.  Their  de- 
fign  at  fird  was  only  to  draw  off  the  Blacks 
from  trading  with  the  Portuguefes ;  but  thofe 
people  having  once  found  the  fweet,  could 
never  be  broke  of  it,  tho’  the  Portuguefes 
were  actually  expelled  all  the  places  of  trade 
they  had  been  poffeffed  of  on  the  coad  ; 
but  it  became  an  inviolable  cudom  for 
all  Europeans  as  well  as  the  Dutch.  Some 
of  thofe  people  are  fo  very  eager,  that  they 
will  demand  if.  with  much  importunity, 
even  before  they  bargain  for  any  thing, 
which  is  a  great  trouble  and  lofs,  becaufe  it 
lowers  the  profit  upon  goods,  by  four  or  five 
per  Cent,  and  occafions  great  conteds  and 
clamours  •,  many  of  the  Blacks  not  reding 
fatisfied  with  what  is  offered  them,  efpecially 
the  poorer  fort. 

Another  incumbrance  introduced  alfo  by 
the  Dutch,  before  they  were  fettled  in  a  com¬ 
pany,  exclufive  to  all  others  of  their  nation, 
and  which  is  alfo  extended  to  all  other 
Europeans  trading  thither,  is,  that  feveral 
fhips  happening  in  thofe  times  to  meet  to¬ 
gether  on  that  coad,  each  particular  com¬ 
mander,  or  fupercargo  offered  fome  par¬ 
ticular  gratification  to  fuch  broker  or  fac¬ 
tor,  as  w'ould  prefer  him  in  the  lale  of  his 
cargo,  and  procure  him  mod  buyers;  and 
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promifed  them  dill  greater  rewards,  if  they 
would  bring  them  fome  of  the  rich  inland 
traders,  becaufe  thofe  generally  buy  much 
greater  quantities  of  goods,  than  any  of 
thofe  living  on  the  fhore.  This  pniftice  is 
dill  more  and  more  in  ufe  at  this  time, 
when  the  number  of  trading  fhips  from 
many  parts  of  Europe ,  is  far  greater  than 
it  was  formerly,  and  confequently  obliges 
every  agent  or  commander,  to  procure 
what  cudomers  he  can  by  fuch  promifes 
and  gratifications. 

The  merchants  and  fadtors  generally  come 
aboard  the  fhips  a  little  after  fun-rifing, 
with  the  land-breeze,  which  makes  the  fea 
pretty  calm ;  and  return  again  afhore  a- 
bouc  noon,  with  the  fea-breeze,  which  they 
call  Agomhretou ,  before  it  blows  too  frefh  Going  a- 
and  the  fea  runs  high.  If  they  have  any  ^oai^  an 
of  the  inland  people  with  them,  they  will lanting' 
return  afhore  about  eleven  of  the  clock, 
jud  at  the  beginning  of  the  breeze,  before 
the  fea  is  rough ;  becaufe  thofe  inland 
Blacks  cannot  endure  it  *,  and  at  their  land¬ 
ing  on  the  beach,  they  are  met  by  abun¬ 
dance  of  young  Blacks,  who  ufually  wait 
there  about  that  time,  for  the  return  of 
the  canoos,  fome  to  unlade  the  goods  they 
are  loaded  with,  and  others  to  carry  the 
canoos  afhore,  and  lay  them  with  the  bot¬ 
tom  upwards  on  fome  fhort  pods  duck  in 
the  ground  for  that  purpofe,  that  they  may 
dry  the  fooner  •,  and  for  that  fervice  the 
owners  of  the  canoos  allow  them  a  certain 
reward,  either  of  the  faid  goods  in  fpecie, 
or  in  gold  Krakra.  Their  bufinefs  is  alfo  to 
help  when  canoos,  either  empty  or  laden, 
chance  to  be  over-fet,  as  it  often  does,  when 
they  come  near  the  beach,  by  the  break¬ 
ing  of  the  waves.  Upon  fuch  occafions 
they  are  not  eafily  fatisfied  with  what  is 
given  them,  pleading  great  merit. 

Thofe  who  come  from  the  inland  coun¬ 
tries  to  trade  with  the  Europeans ,  either  a- 
fhore,  or  aboard  their  fhips,  are  for  the 
mod  part  flaves  •,  one  of  which  number, 
in  whom  the  mailer  confides  mod,  is  ap¬ 
pointed  the  chief  of  that  caravan  a-foot, 
the  goods  bought  being  carried  by  thofe 
flaves  to  their  habitations  up  the  country,  Goodscai 
as  ufing  neither  carts  nor  horfes.  Thefe  ried  by 
flaves  carry  all  on  their  fhoulders  or  backs, flaves* 
fo  that  if  there  be  any  confiderable  par¬ 
cel  of  goods,  it  requires  a  confiderable  num¬ 
ber  of  flaves  to  tranfport  it  fo  far,  efpecially 
when  the  goods  are  ponderous,  as  lead,  iron, 
or  tin-,  two  or  three  hundred  weight  where¬ 
of,  requires  fifty  men  or  more.  The  Euro¬ 
peans  commonly  fhow  much  civility  to  the 
chiefs  of  fuch  companies  of  flaves,  and  are 


fo  far  from  treating  them  according  to  their 


lervile  condition,  that  they  dudy  all  ways  to 
oblige  them,  well  knowing  they  are  in  fpe- 
cial  favour  with  their  maders,  and  may  go 

to 
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to  other  European  forts  or  (hips  •,  for  which 
reafon  they  are  often  better  ufed  than  their 
matters  would  be  it  present. 

Men  hi-  Ehofe  inland  Blacks ,  who  come  down 
without  (laves  of  their  own  to  carry  back 
the  commodities  purchafed,  hire  either 
free-men  or  (laves,  who  commonly  live 
under  the  forts,  at  fuch  rates  as  they  can 
agree  upon,  according  to  the  diftance  of 
the.  places  the  goods  are  to  be  carried  to  ; 
which  is  a  confiderable  advantage  to  thofe 
at  the  coatt,  tho’  the  money  is  hardly 
enough  earned,  thofe  poor  wretches  having 
high  hills  to  climb,  and  bad  ways  to  pafs. 

The  caravans  go  generally  well  armed 
to  defend  themfelves  againft  robbers,  and 
wild  beatts. 

old.  merchants  and  factors  on  that  coatt 

pay  for  the  commodities  they  buy,  not  only 
in  gold,  but  in  (laves,  which  they  call  by 
the  Portuguefe  name  Cativos,  carrying  two, 
three  or  more  aboard  together  in  a  canoo. 
Sometimes  they  in  that  manner  carry  great 
numbers  of  (laves  aboard,  at  other  times 
fewer,  according  as  they  happen  to  be  at 
peace  or  war  with  their  neighbours.  In  the 
year  1682,  I  could  get  but  very  few,  be- 
caufe  there  was  at  that  time  almoft  a  ge¬ 
neral  peace  among  the  Blacks  along  the 
coatt ;  and  confequently  they  were  two  or 
three  pieces  of  eight  a  man  dearer  than 
at  my  lormer  voyage.  I  fhall  have  occa- 
fion  to  fpeak  more  particularly  of  (laves, 
confidered  as  a  peculiar  commodity. 

To  ivory.  There  are  very  few  elephants  teeth  fold 
along  the  coatt,  for  tho’  the  natives  have  them 
from  the  inland  countries,  or  (rom  the  coafts 
of  Ehiaqua  and  Congo ,  brought  in  canoos, 
they  commonly  make  ufe  of  them  to  make 
blowing  horns,  or  trumpets,  and  in  other 

,  ways,  as  for  rings  about  their  arms,  &c. 

ior  wax.  INToi-  is  there  any  quantity  of  wax  to  be 
had,  unlefs  it  be  accidentally,  though  there 
is  enough  of  it ;  but  the  natives  having  learnt 
to  make  candles  of  it,  fpend  it  that  way. 

Fijhermcn. 

ed  to  it.  '“j  '  HE  bufinefs  of  (idling  is  there  look’d 
J  upon  as  next  to  trading,  and  thofe 
Who  profefs  it  are  more  numerous  than  any 
other  fort  of  people.  Thofe  who  follow 
that  profettion  bring  up  their  fons  to  it  from 
nine  or  ten  years  of  age,  at  Ant  a,  Commendo, 
Mina,  Corfo ,  Mouree ,  Cormentin  and  fome 
other  fca-towns  to  the  eaftward  ;  but  the 
greateft  number  is  at  Commendo ,  Mina 
and  Cormentin. 

Jj"g  F rom  each  of  thefe  laft  mentioned  places 

e-  there  commonly  go  out  every  morning  in 
the  week,  except  Tuefday ,  which  is  their 
fabbath,  or  day  of  reft,  five,  fix,  and  fome- 
times  eight  hundred  fmall  canoos,  each  about 
thirteen,  or  fourteen  foot  long,  and  three 
or  four  in  breadth;  and  put  out  about  two 
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leagues  to  fea,  commonly  with  one  paddler,  Barbct. 
or  rower,  befides  the  fidiermen ;  and  fome 
with  two,  as  alfo  their  fifhjng  tackle,  con- 
fitting  of  great  and  fmall  hooks,  and  harp¬ 
ing  irons,  which  they  ufe  dexteroully  when 
the  hooks  have  caught  a  fifii  too  big  for 
the  line  to  bear.  They  are  alfo  furnidied 
with  catting  and  other  large  nets,  fome 
twenty,  and  otherstwenty-four  fathom  long, 
made  of  the  coco  thread  or  yarn  which 
they  fpin,  and  of  which  their  lines  are 
alfo  made.  They  place  their  nets  in  the 
fea  over  night,  not  far  from  the  ihore,  in 
the.  months  of  October  and  November ,  fe- 
turing  the  two  ends  with  (tones,  and  draw 
them  in  the  morning,  when  they  are  com¬ 
monly  full  of  all  forts  of  filh  ;  the  coatt 
being  every  where  plentifully  ftored,  as  I 
have  already  obferved. 

Every  fiiherman  always  carries  a  fey-  Manner  of 
miter  in  his  canoo,  with  fome  bread,  water,  filhinS> 
and  a  little  fire,  on  a  flat  large  (tone,  to  roaft 
filh,  when  he  has  occafion.  I  he  rower,  or 
paddler  commonly  fits  at  the  ftern,  paddling 
very  (lowly,  and  the  other  (lands,  both  of 
them  plying  the  filh  with  long  and  (hort 
lines,  fome  of  which  have  five  or  fix  hooks 
hanging  at  them.  Some  make  fall  a  line 
about  their  heads,  others  holding  it  in  their 
.lands ;  and  thus  I  have  often  leen  them 
draw  up  five  or  fix  fifhes  at  one  caft  of  a 
line.  ^  They  labour  thus  till  about  noon, 
and  feldorn  later,  becaufe  then  the  wind 
begins  to  blow  very  frefh,  and  fo  they  re¬ 
turn  afhere  with  the  lea-breeze,  each  canoo 
being  generally  well  ftor’d  with  fi(h,  there 
being  fuch  plenty  in  that  fea,  as  has  been 
faid.  Thofe  who  (lay  out  later,  defign  to 
dilpoie  of  their  fifti  aboard  the  (hips  for 
brandy,  gariick,  hooks  and  other  inconfi- 
derable  things ;  as  thread,  needles,  pipes, 
pins,  tobacco,  bugles,  ordinary  knives,  old 
hats,  old  coats,  fmall  ordinary  lookine- 
glafles,  &c. 

Thefe  men,  by  conftant  practice,  are  be¬ 
come  very  dexterous  at  their  trade  of  fifh- 
ing,  and  ’tis  no  fmall  diverfion  to  fee  fo 
great  a  number  of  canoos  at  that  fport.  Ifsword- 
a  lword-fifh,  or  any  other  of  the  greateft  fifh.  '  ‘ 
bulk,  happens  to  be  in  the  net  they  have 
laid  in  the  fea  over  night,  it  is  certainly 
torn  to  pieces;  but  if  the  owner  of  the  net 
has  notice,  of  it  in  time,  he  defires  the  affif- 
tance  of  his  friends,  and  two  or  three  canoos 
go  out  together,  provided  with  ftrong  harp¬ 
ing  iions  to  (trike  it;  and  the  Blacks  being 
fond  of  that  fifii  above  any  other,  one  of 
them  makes  amends  for  two  or  three  nets 
torn,  by  the  price  it  yields. 

They  catch  the  Mach  or  an,  by  the  Dutch  Cat  filh. 
call’d,  Baerd-Manetie ,  and  by  the  EngliJJj , 

Cat-JiJh,  with  nets  fipread  floating, 6  and 
fattened  to  two  little  poles,  to  which  thev 
tie  iron  bells,  like  thofe  put  about  the 
X  x  x  f  necks 
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Barbot.  necks  of  cows  in  feveral  parts  of  Europe , 
which  being  fhaken  by  the  waves,  make 
a  tinkling  noife,  that  attracts  this  fort  of 
fifh,  and  brings  it  into  the  net.  I  have 
been  told,  that  cod  is  taken  after  that 
manner  in  fome  parts  of  Europe ,  but  do 
not  remember  where. 

River  fifh.  They  alfo  take  river  fifh  with  proper 
nets,  and  feveral  forts  of  inftruments,  both 
by  day  and  by  night,  but  not  in  fuch  quan¬ 
tities  as  the  fea  atfords.  They  are  general¬ 
ly  indefatigable  at  this  employment,  at  the 
proper  times  and  feafons. 

Night-  There  are  feveral  ways  of  fifhing  by  night, 

falling.  both 

up  the  country  and  at  the  coaft,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  variety  of  places.  Some  of 
the  Blacks  at  the  coaft,  in  the  night  hold  in 
one  hand  a  piece  of  cumbuftible  wood 
darning,  having  firfl  dipped  it  in  oil  or 
rofin-,  and  in  the  other  a  fmall  dart  or 
fpear,  with  which  they  (trike  the  fifh, 
whichcommonlymakes tothe light.  Others 
have  a  gentle  fire  always  burning  in  the 
middle  of  the  canoo,  the  fides  whereof 
being  bor’d  through*  at  certain  diftances, 
the  light  (trikes  through  upon  the  water, 
and  attracts  the  fifh,  which  they  alfo  (trike 
with  their  fpears. 

Another  Others  go  into  the  water  up  to  their 
way-  middle,  with  a  light  in  one  hand,  and  a 
bafket  in  the  other,  which  they  clap  upon 
the  fifh,  and  take  it  •,  but  this  way  of  fifh¬ 
ing,  being  fubjedt  to  unlucky  accidents 
from  the  fharks  often  playing  near  the 
beach,  few  dare'  follow  it,  for  fear  of  being 
devour’d  by  thofe  ravenous  monfters. 

Shark-  When  they  defign  to  take  fharks,  which 

fifhing.  often  done,  as  well  to  deftroy  the  fpecies, 

having  a  particular  hatred  to  it,  for  the 
mifchief  it  does,  as  for  the  benefit  they 
reap  by  felling  them  to  the  inland  people, 
who  are  fond  of  it  dried  in  the  fun,  they 
ufe  proper  hooks  and  lines  •,  and  when  one 
of  the  larger  fize  has  fwallowed  the  bait, 
they  help  one  another  to  tow  it  afliore,  and 
riiftribute  it  among  the  people,  by  whom 
it  is  eaten  in  revenge,  as  has  been  elfwhere 
oblerved. 

Fifhing  in  They  alfo  take  abundance  of  very  good 
(hoal-wa-  large  and  fmall  fifh  between  the  rocks,  near 
r#r’  the  fhore,  where  the  water  is  (hallow  enough, 
killing  them  with  a  fort  of  iron  tool,  fhaped 
much  like  that,  with  which  the  country 
people  of  Aulnix  in  France  and  the  ifle  of 
Rhe  kill  congers.  Among  the  various  forts 
of  fifh  they  catch,  is  that  they  call  the 
King-fifo,  very  good,  and  of  a  delicious  tafte. 
Mufcles.  They  there  get  great  (lore  of  mufcles,  as 
fweet  as  thofe  of  Charon  near  Roche /,  and 
accounted  excellent  food  in  their  proper 
feafon. 

Oilters.  They  have  alfo  fuch  large  oifters,  that 
two  or  three  of  them  will  fill  a  man,  but 
they  are  commonly  tough,  and  the  beft 
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way  of  eating  them  is  boil’d,  and  then  cut 
in  pieces  and  fry’d. 

Small  fifh  is  alfo  taken  there  with  a  piece  Small  fcfh, 
of  canvas,  or  other  coarfe  fluff,  holding 
the  ends  of  it  with  both  hands  under  water, 
and  raifing  it  up  haftily,  when  they  fee  any 
fifh  fwitnming  over  it. 

Black-fmitbs. 

HE  chief  handicraft  at  which  thefe Their 
Blacks  are  bed  skill’d  is  fmithery ;  of 
which  I  (hall  now  fpeak.  The  black-imiths 
there,  many  of  whom  are  at  Boutroe ,  Com- 
mendo ,  Mina ,  Berku  and  other  places, 
with  fuch  forry  tools  as  they  have,  can 
make  all  forts  of  martial  weapons  they 
have  occafion  for,  guns  only  excepted ; 
they  alfo  make  whatl'oever  is  requifite  for 
husbandry,  and  for  their  houfhold  ufes. 

Tho’  they  have  no  fleel,  yet  they  make  their 
cymiters  and  other  cutting  inftruments. 

Their  principal  tools  are  a  hard  ftone,Tools^ 
inftead  of  an  anvil,  a  pair  of  tongs,  and  a 
fmall  pair  of  bellows,  with  three  or  four 
noffels,  an  invention  of  their  own,  and 
blows  very  ftrong.  Their  files  of  feveral 
fizes  are  at  lead  as  well  temper’d  as  we 
can  make  them  in  Europe.  Hammers  of 
all  fizes  they  have  from  the  Butch.  Their 
forges  are  commonly  fmaller  than  ours. 

Gold-fmitks. 

HEY  outdo  the  blackfmiths  in  their  Curious 
performances,  as  having  been  taught  workmen, 
their  art  by  the  French ,  Portuguefes  and 
Butch ,  in  former  times,  and  now  make  of 
fine  gold,  breaft-plates,  helmets,  bracelets, 
idols,  hunting-horns,  pattins,  plates,  orna¬ 
ments  for  the  neck,  hatbands,  chain  and 
plain  rings,  buttons,  and  fhell-fifhi  they 
alfo  call  very  curioufly  all  forts  of  wild 
and  tame  beads ;  the  heads  and  fkeletons  of 
lions,  tygers,  leopards,  oxen,  deer,  mon¬ 
keys,  goats,  <y<r.  which  ferve  them  by  way 
of  idols,  either  in  plain  work,  or  filigrene, 
all  cad  in  moulds ;  of  which  fort  I  brought 
over  feveral  pieces  of  figures,  but  particu¬ 
larly  that  of  a  periwinkle,  as  big  as  an 
ordinary  goofe-egg  ;  which  were  all  much, 
admired  at  Rochel  and  Paris ,  and  even  by 
the  beft  goldfmiths.  The  thread  and  con¬ 
texture  of  their  hatbands  and  chain-rings 
is  l'o  fine,  that  I  am  apt  to  believe,  our 
ableft  European  artifts  would  find  it  difficult 
to  imitate  them.  For  the  fatisfaeftion  of 
the  reader  I  have  taken  the  pains  to  draw 
mod  of  the  pieces  of  both  gold-fmiths  and 
black-fmiths  work  in  the  cut ;  which  being  plate  22. 
divided  into  three  parts,  I  fhall  here  give 
a  fhort  account  of  them. 

In  the  firft  divifion  of  the  cut,  I  repre- 
fent  all  forts  of  martial  weapons,  as  alfo 
the  inftruments  for  tillage  and  houfhold 
ufes ;  in  the  fccond  under  it,  all  the  varieties 
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of  gold-fmiths  works ;  and  in  the  third 
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again,  on  the  right  hand,  the  whole  variety 
of  their  mufical  inftruments,  either  for  di- 
verfion  or  war,  with  the  various  forts  of 
feats,  or  wooden  ftools. 

For  the  better  underftanding  of  the  fi¬ 
gures  in  the  firfl  divifion, 


Arms . 


Spear. 


Dart. 


arrows. 


took,  mufical  inftruments  and 
Ornaments  ; 

if.  T  S  a  javelin  or  fpear,  with  a  quiver 
1  full  of  arrows,  the  javelin  having;  a 
ring  in  the  middle  to  fallen  it  to  their  body 
when  they  travel. 

L.  An  AJfagaya,  a  Moori jh  word  ufed  in 
Portuguefe ,  and  thence  taken  by  the  Blacks s 
being  a  long  dart,  to  be  call  at  a  diftance, 
with  another  fort  of  quiver,  and  three  ar¬ 
rows  in  it.  The  quiver  they  hang  about 
their  fhoulders,  at  a  leather  thong,  or  belt, 
as  mark  d  T.  Fhefe  darts  are  commonly 
about  two  yards  long,  and  pretty  lai'ge, 
the  end  pointed  with  iron,  like  a  pike,  and 
fome  of  them  cover’d  with  iron  a  fpan  or 
two  in  length.  This  weapon  ferves  them 
i.nflead'  oi  a  cymiter;  that  holding  their 
fhield  in  the'  left  hand,  they  may  the 
more  conveniently  dart  it  with  the  right  ; 
for  they  have  commonly  lome  body  to 
carry  it  after  them,  when  they  cannot  well 
hang  it  on  their  fhoulders. 

(Bows  and  X.  Reprefents  their  bows  and  arrows,  at 
prefent  not  much  ufed  by  them  at  the  coaft, 
excepting  the  Aquamboe  Blacks ,  who  are  moll 
dexterous  at  fhooting  thofe  arrows,  which 
have  feathers  at  the  head,  and  are  pointed 
with  iron.  The  people  of  Afwine  ufed  to 
poifon  them  •,  but  on  the  coaft  they  do 
not,  being  utter  flfangers  to  poifon. 
fcmalldart.  L.  0.  A  fmall  dart  to  be  call  by  hand, 
about  a  yard  long,  and  very  flender. 

O.  Razors,  with  which  they  lhave  their 
beard  si 

iV.  Three  different  forts  of  fwords  or 
cv miters,  with  iron  or  wooden  hilts,  or 
a 'monkey’s  head  call  in  gold,  and  look’d 
upon  as  facred,  or  a  fpell.  Two  of  the 
fwords  ihaped  like  chopping-knives,  being 
about  two  and  a  half,  or  three  handfuls  broad 
at  the  end,  about  one  at  the  hilt ;  and 
three  or  four  fpans  long  at  mo  ft,  bowing 
a  little  at  the  top.  Thofe  cutlaces 
are  very  ftrong,  but  commonly  fo  blunt, 
that  it  requires  two  or  three  flrokes  to 
cut  off  a  head.  They  have  a  wooden  hilt 
and  guard,  adorned,  lometimes  on  the  one 
and  fometimes  on  both  fides,  with  fmail 
round  knobs,  cover’d  with  a  fort  of  skin, 
or  a  rope  black’d  with  the  blood  of  fome 
tame  beaft.  Others  alfo  adorn  it  with  a 
tuft  of  horfe-hair.  Perfons  of  note  cover 
the  hilt  with  thin  plates  of  gold.  The 
leather  fcabbard  is  almoll  open  at  one 
fide,  to  which  they  hang,  by  way  of  or¬ 


nament  a  tyger’s  head,  ora  large  red  Ihell,  Barbot. 
to  enhance  the  value  of  it.  They  hang  '-'"V"'-' 
thefe  cutlaces  at  their  left  hip,  by  a  belt 
girt  about  them ;  or  elfe  they  flick  them 
in  the  clout  they  wrap  about  their  body, 
and  between  their  legs,  that  they  mav  run 
the  fwifter,  when  they  go  to  war  in  an 
enemy  s  country,  and  have  alfo  about  them 
a  bandelier  belt,  with  about  twenty  bande- 
liers  hanging  to  it. 

M.  Another  fort  of  cymiter,  part  of  the  Cutlacst 
edge  whereof  is  made  like  a  law,  to  fawr  l'ke  few?, 
off  the  bones  of  their  enemies.  The  pom- 
mcd  is  the  muzzle  of  a  bead,  call  in  gold, 
for  an  idol  or  fpell. 

This  fort  of  cymiter  or  cutlace  muff 
be  a  particular  weapon,  ufed  in  ancient 
times  by  the  Ammonites,  who  being  abo- 
n finable  bloody  idolaters,  in  the  days  of 
D'.rvui ,  and  uiing  to  faerifice  their  own 
children  to  Moloch ,  or  Malchcu ,  making 
them  pals  through  the  fire,  or  burning 
them  in  a  barbarous  manner,  as  we  read  in 
2  Kings  xVi.  3.  and  xxiii.  io.  and  Levit. xviii. 

21.  and  xx.  ?,  &rr.  were  peculiar  at  invent¬ 
ing  or  horrid  torments  for  their  enemies, 
and  ufed  to  put  them  under  faws,  and  under 
iron  harrows,  and  axes  of  iron ;  and  made 
them  pafs  through  the  brick-kilns,  as  may 
be  reafonably  conjeCcured  from  the  dread¬ 
ful  punifhments  David  infiidled  on  all  the 
towns  of  that  execrable  nation,  when  he 
had  taken  Rabbah ,  their  royal  city,  by  his 
army,  under  the  command  of  ‘Jocib ,  caufing 
all  the  Ammonites ,  according  to  their  equita^ 
ble  rule,  call’d  Lex  Talionis ,  to  be  put  to 
death,  by  the  fame  forts  of  torments  they 
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So  that  it  is  not  unlikely  thofe  favage  Am¬ 
monites  might  alfo  have  invented  this  fort  of 
cymiter  or  lword,  like  a  faw  on  the  one 
fide;  which  by  the  Arabs,  their  neighbours, 
might,  in  procefs  of  time,  be  carried  into 
Afnck ,  and  by  degrees  convey’d  down  to 
the  Blacks  of  Guinea,  living  near  them. 

Some  of  thofe  exquifite  torments  anciently 
ufed,  are  ftill  known  in  the  eaflern  parts; 
we  have  an  account  that  the  prophet  Ifaiah 
was  faw’d  in  two,  by  order  of  king  Manaf- 
feh,  with  a  wooden  law,  which  muff  have 
been  a  more  grievous  torture  than  if  it  had 
been  of  iron. 

P.  A  Ponyard,  or  Bayonet,  after  their  Ponyard. 
manner. 

•<o  A  round  ax,  with  a  blunt  edo-e  on 
the  one  fide.  0 

R.  an  ax  of  another  form ;  both  thefe  Axe ,j 
tor  husbandry. 

T . '  An  ax  of  a  third  make,  to  hew  or 
fell  timber. 

S.  A  fhield  or  buckler  of  drefs’d  lea-  shields, 
ther,  ufed  by  the  Blacks  of  note  in  war, 

or  on  feflfrals ;  or  when  they  vifit  others  of 
an  equal  rank.  Thefe  fhields  are  four  or  five 

foot 
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Drums. 


Barbot.  foot  long,  and  three  in  breadth,  the  under 
part  made  of  ofiers,  iome  of  them  cover¬ 
ed  with  gilt  leather,  or  with  tygers  skins, 
or  the  like.  Some  alio  have  broad  thin 
copper- plates,  made  laft  to  each  coinei, 
and  in  the  middle,  to  ward  off  anows  and 
darts,  as  well  as  the  ftrokes  of  cutlaces  •, 
but  they  are  not  proof  againfl  musket  balls. 
They  are  wonderful  dextrous  at  managing 
of  thefe  fhields,  which  they  hold  in  their 
left  hand,  and  the  fword  in  the  right,  and 
skirrpifhing  with  them  both ;  they  put 
their  bodies  into  very  uncommon  pollutes, 
covering  themfelves  fo  nicely,  that  there  is 
no  poflibility  of  touching  them.  2  Chron. 
xiv.  8.  Afa  king  of  'Judah  had  an  army  of 
three  hundred  chouiand  men,  armed  with 
fhields  or  bucklers  and  javelins,  and  two 
hundred  and  eighty  thoufand  men  with 
fhields  and  arrows,  againfl  the  king  of  JE- 
thiopia . 

S.  Another  fort  of  fhield,  made  of  ofiers 
or  bulru flies,  tor  the  common  lortof  peo- 
ple. 

T.  The  royal  drum,  ufed  when  a  king 
takes  the  field  and  heads  his  army,  adorn  d 
with  fpells,  fiiells,  and  jaw-bones  of  their 
enemies  (lain  in  battle.  1  he  found  of  it  is 
not  unlike  that  of  our  kettle-drums.  T.  he 
body  of  it  is  a  piece  of  wood  made  hollow, 
covered  at  one  end  with  a  fheep-skin,  and 
left  open  at  the  other,  which  is  fet  on  the 
ground.  It  is  beaten  with  two  long  flicks, 
like  hammers,  and  fometimes  round,  as  in 
the  figure.  They  alio  fometimes  beat  with 
affreight  flick,  or  with  their  hands.  To  be 
intrufbed  with  this  drum,  is  looked  upon 
an  office  of  honour. 

They  have  above  ten  feveral  forts  of 
drums,  mofl  of  them  being  trunks  of  trees 
hollowed,  of  feveral  degrees  and  fizts. 
They  generally  beat  thele  Drums  in  con- 
fort  with  the  blowing  horns,  made  of  ele¬ 
phants  teeth,  which  together  make  a  hide¬ 
ous  noife ;  and  to  help  it  out,  they  fet  a  boy 
to  rattle  on  a  hollow  piece  of  iron,  with  a 
flick :  and  this  addition  is  fo  far  from  ren- 
dring  the  noife  more  agreeable,  that  it  rather 
becomes  more  unfupportable  to  our  ears. 

4.  4.  Two  forts  of  tools  for  tillage. 
Amusket  W.  Such  a  musket  as  they  buy  from 
Europeans.  They  handle  their  fire-arms 
very  cleverly,  difeharging  them  feveral 
ways,  when  drawn  up,  one  fitting  and  an¬ 
other  lying  down,  never  hurting  one  ano¬ 
ther.  Abundance  of  fire-arms,  gun-pow¬ 
der  and  ball  are  fold  there  by  all  the  tra¬ 
ding  Europeans ,  and  are  a  very  profitable 
commodity,  when  the  Blacks  of  the  coaft 
are  at  war  •,  yet  were  it  to  be  wifhed  they 
had  never  been  carried  thither,  confidering 
how  fatal  they  have  been,  and  will  ftill  be 
upon  occafion  in  the  hands  of  the  Blacks , 
to  Europeans ,  who  for  a  little  gain  fur- 
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nifh  them  with  knives  to.  cut  their  own 
throats,  of  which  each  nation  is  lenfible 
enough,  and  yet  none  will  forbear  to  carry 
that  commodity,  which  proves  fo  dange¬ 
rous  in  the  hands  of  thofe  Blacks  •,  and  the 
belt  excul'e  we  have  for  this  ill  practice  is, 
that  if  one  does  not,  ftill  the  other  will  fell 
them ;  if  the  French  do  not,  the  Dutch 
will  •,  and  if  they  fhould  forbear  it,  the 
EngUJh  or  others  would  do  it. 


In  the  J'econd  and  under  Divifion. 

*  A  N  earthen  pot,  as  they  are  generally  Pots. 
l  \  made  of  feveral  fizes,  large  and  fmall. 

juft  under  the  pot,  a  woman’s  necklace.  Necklace} 
of  Contas  de  T err  a  and  Agri,  adorn’d  with 
gold  fpells,  and  Hips  of  the  facred  tree ; 
fuch  necklaces  are  reckoned  there  very  or¬ 
namental,  and  coft  a  confiderable  fum  of 
money. 

9.  A  gold  hat-band,  of  curious  work-  Hatband; 

man-fhip.  •»  (  :n.  d 

From  A.  to  B.  fundry  forts  of  their  Toys  and 
gold  toys  worn  as  fpells,  or  things  facred,  bracelets, 
and  bracelets  of  fix  forts,  one  of  them  fo 
long,  that  it  reaches  to  the  elbow  •,  and 
over  them  two  forts  of  flat  arm-rings.  Un¬ 
der  thofe  rings  fome  caft  heads  of  beafls, 
ufed  alfo  as  fpells,  or  holy  things,  and 
near  the  biggefl  head  a  gold  bracelet, 
which  can  be  contracted,  or  extended,  as 
narrow,  or  as  wide  as  they  pleafe  on  tne 
arm. 

Above  thofe  rings,  a  fmall  blowing  horn  Homs; 
of  gold  ufed  by  the  better  fort. 

7.  Apiece  of  natural  gold  near  an  ounce  Natural 
in  weight,  which  I  have  ftill  by  me,  be-  2° 
ing  like  a  piece  of  a  fharp-pointed  rock. 

8.  A  large  whilk,  or  periwinkle,  caft  Gold  peril 
in  gold  filigrene  work,  a  very  curious winkle*  . 
piece. 

6.  Two  Boujies ,  or  Cauries ,  Eajl-India 
fiiells,  which  ferve  for  ornaments  in  neck¬ 
laces,  and  go  for  money  at  Fida  and  Ar- 
dra. 

4.  A  great  iron  pin,  with  a  fmall  femi-  Money* 
circle  at  the  end,  like  a  half  moon,  which 

is  current  money  at  fome  places,  for  a 
certain  value. 

1 .  Small  feales  of  their  making,  to  weigh  Scales. 
gold. 

3.  The  beans,  or  peafe,  with  which  they  Weights.’ 
weigh  gold  dull,  as  has  been  faid  before. 

5.  Little  wooden  fpoons  to  put  gold  Spoons, 
into  the  feales,  or  take  it  out,  to  adjuft  the 
weight. 

2.  Gold  Krakra ,  which  is  their  fmall  Krakra. 
money. 


Li  the  third  divifion ,  on  the  right-hand. 

I. 


C'iOMBS,  made  of  a  ponderous  hard  Combs 
j  wood. 


H.  Three  feveral  forts  of  wooden  ftools,  stools, 
or  feats,  as  commonly  ufed  by  the  better 

fort 
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fort  of  people,  and  carried  about  with 
them,  when  they  go  a  vifiting. 

Z.  Two  different  forts  of  fmall  feats  or 
ffools,  which  they  always  carry  in  their 
fmall  canoos,  to  fit  on  in  the  middle  of  them. 

G.  Blowing  horns,  made  of  elephants 
teeth,  of  feveral  fizes,  the  biggeft  of  which 
weigh  about  thirty  pounds  ;  they  have  a 
peculiar  art  to  hollow  them  from  one  end 
to  the  other.  At  the  lower  end  of  them  is 
a  piece  of  rope,  black’d  with  fheep  or  hens 
blood,  and  a  fquare  hole,  blowing  into 
which  makes  a  prepofterous  noile,  by  them 
reduced  to  a  fort  of  tone  and  meafure, 
and  alter’d  at  pleafure.  Sometimes  the 
tone  is  more  tolerable,  according  to  their 
fkill.  On  it  are  carv’d  many  figures  of 
men  and  beafts,  and  others  only  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  fancy. 

F.  Three  forts  of  tinkling  bells,  which 
make  up  part  of  their  mufick. 

E.  Two  forts  of  caftagnets  us’d  in  dancing. 

D.  Two  flutes,  differing  from  ours,  by 
having  more  holes. 

C.  A  fort  of  cittern,  made  of  a  cala- 
bafh,  or  gourd,  over  which  is  a  long  nar¬ 
row  piece,  made  of  reeds  fet  clofe  to  one 
another  athwart ;  and  over  all,  four  firings, 
which  give  the  found,  when  play’d  upon 
with  the  fingers,  after  the  manner  that  the 
Portuguefes  touch  the  guittar  ;  and  I  am  of 
opinion  the  Blacks  made  this  inftrument  in 
imitation  of  that. 

B.  A  brals  kettle,  with  two  fticks  to 
beat  it,  in  mufical  manner. 

A.  T.  wo  feveral  forts  of  drums,  with 
their  flicks,  the  round  one  us’d  at  feafts 
and  in  war ;  the  long  one  alfo  ferves 
fometimes  for  the  fame  ufes,  and  fome¬ 
times  in  religious  worfhip  to  honour  their 
deities,  or  upon  other  extraordinary  occa- 
fions. 

B.  A  pair  of  tongs,  with  a  flick  to  beat 
and  rattle  them,  being  another  of  their 
mufical  infiruments. 

Of  thefe  and  all  other  things  reprefent- 
ed  in  the  figures,  I  fhall  have  occafion 
to  fpeak  more  at  large  hereafter. 

In  relation  to  the  above-mention’d  houf- 
hold  goods  and  arms  of  the  Blacks ,  it  may 
be  here  obferv’d,  as  to  their  weapons,  that 
they  are  much  like  thofe  us’d  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans ,  being  fwords,  bows,  arrows, 
darts  and  lances  made  like  half-pikes ;  for 
the  lances  of  the  ancients  were  not  like 
thofe  of  our  former  horfemen,  with  large 
butt  ends ;  and  their  fwords  were  broad 
and  fhort.  It  is  faid  that  king  Saul  com¬ 
monly  held  a  lance  in  his  hand,  as  Homer 
gives  one  to  his  heroes,  and  the  Romans 
to  Quirinus  and  their  other  Gods  •,  which 
lances  exactly  anfwer  the  Ajjagayas ,  or  jave¬ 
lins,  us’d  by  the  people  of  Guinea ,  and  ma¬ 
ny  other  Africans. 

Vol.  V. 


The  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  never  Barbot. 
Wore  offenfive  arms,  but  in  war-,  nor  did 
the  Ifraelites ,  who  had  the  fame  fort  of^r^s"0t 
weapons.  David  commanding  his  men  to 
march  againft  Nabal ,  bid  them  take  their 
fwords,  though  they  were  then  fubjeft  to 
perpetual  alarms.  The  cuftom  of  wearing 
fwords  at  all  times  was  peculiar  to  the  Gauls 
and  Germans. 

The  defenfive  arms  us‘d  by  the  Greeks,  Defence 
Romans  and  Ifraelites ,  were  fhields  andarms- 
bucklers,  helmets,  coats  of  mail,  and  fome¬ 
times  greaves,  or  armour  for  the  thighs, 
which  was  Very  rare  among  the  Ifraelites,  and 
much  more  among  the  natives  of  Guinea. 

As  for  the  furniture  of  houfes  amon" 
the  Ifraelites ,  the  Levitical  law  often  men° 
tions  veffels  of  wood  and  earth,  and  ear-S°°  S‘ 
then  veffels  were  mod  common  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans ,  before  luxury  had 
prevail’d  among  thofe  nations.  Such  uten- 
iils  are  mention’d  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
refrefhments  brought  to  David  during  the 
war  with  Abfolom.  We  fee  what  was  rec¬ 
kon’d  necellary  furniture  in  the  words  of 
the  Shunamite ,  a  wealthy  woman,  who 
harbour’d  the  prophet  Elifha  Eet  us  make 
a  little  chamber ,  with  a  bed ,  and  a  table ,  and 
a  fool ,  and  a  candleftick ,  for  the  prophet.  2 
Kings  iv.  10.  The  candleftick  there 
mention’d  muft  have  been  a  lamp,  for 
then  and  long  after  candles  were  not  us’d, 
and  all  people  burnt  oil  in  lamps.  The 
beds  were  commonly  mats,  or  carpets  of 
Dedan  in  Arabia ,  brought  by  the  Arabs  to 
Pyre  ;  and  the  Syrians,  who  drove  a  great 
trade  of  fifh  and  other  Commodities  with 
the  Ifraelites ,  convey’d  them  to  Jerufalem. 

Thofe  beds  were  without  curtains,  and  ge¬ 
nerally  plac’d  againft  the  wall,  as  may  be 
obferv’d  by  the  account  of  Hezekiah.  Per- 
fons  of  the  higheft  rank  had  beds  of  ivory, 
perfum’d,  and  adorn’d  with  rich  fluffs,  as 
the  prophet  Amos  reproaches  the  rich  Jews 
his  contemporaries. 

The  houfes  were  flat  roofed  and  terraf-  .  . 
fed,  the  windows  having  only  curtains  or^Ifes? 
lattices  before  them  :  and  there  were  no 
hearths  or  chimneys  •,  the  people  for  the 
mod  part  living  altogether  on  the  ground- 
floor. 

Husbandry. 

I  Have  already  fpoken  of  their  hufban- 
dry,  which  is  but  indifferently  manag’d; 
which  fome  will  attribute  to  their  floth- 
ful  temper,  though  we  fee  in  other  things, 
by  what  has  been  faid,  they  are  as  in- 
duftrious  as  any  other  people ;  and  it  may 
as  well  be  aferibed  to  the  frequent  wars 
among  them.  Whatfoever  the  reafon  may 
be,  they  are  very  often  in  want  of  corn, 
and  fometimes  come  almoft  to  a  famine ; 
which  may  proceed  from  other  caufes,  jflnce 
Y  y  y  we 
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Ear eot.  we  fee  the  fame  happens  in  the  moil  fruit-, 
ful  countries  of  Europe ,  where  people  might 
perifh,  if  not  lupplied  from  other  places. 


Sizes. 


The  lar¬ 
ged. 


Men. 


Paddles. 


Bar  ca- 
noos. 


Canoos. 

AXTM. ;  Ackuon ,  Boutroe,  facorary, 
Commendo ,  Cormentin  and  IVineba ,  are 
the  mod  noted  places  for  canoos  •,  the  na¬ 
tives  there  making  and  vending  great  num¬ 
bers  of  them  yearly,  of  ail  fizes,  both  to 
Europeans  and  their  neighbours.  The  lar¬ 
ged  are  forty  feet  long,  fix  in  breadth, 
and  three  in  depth,  and  fo  from  this  fize 
down  to  the  fmalled  fort  •,  which,  as  has 
been  faid,  are  about  fourteen  feet  long, 
and  three  in  breadth,  few  reaching  to  four 
feet. 

The  larged  canoos  are  commonly  made 
at  Axim  and  Facorary ,  and  carry  eight, 
rarely  twelve  tun  of  weighty  goods,  befides 
the  crew.  Thefe  canoos  ferve  either  Whites 
or  Blacks  to  tranfport  any  fort  of  goods  and 
cattle  from  place  to  place,  over  bars  and 
breaking  waters  •,  and  are  more  particularly 
necefiary  at  Fida  and  Ardra ,  above  any 
other  parts  of  Guinea ,  as  I  fhall  obferve 
hereafter.  The  Mina  men,  who  are  the 
mod  fkilful  of  all  the  Blacks  in  rowing  and 
managing  this  fort  of  canoos,  over  the  n^od 
dangerous  bars  and  raging  waters,  venture 
to  fail  in  the  larged  all  about  the  bight  of 
Guinea ,  and  even  to  Angola. 

They  navigate  them  with  mads  and  fails, 
and  with  oars  and  paddles  when  the  wind 
proves  contrary,  or  in  a  calm  being  com¬ 
monly  mantl’d  from  twelve  to  eighteen 
hands,  according  to  their  bulk  and  cargo. 

The  rowers  or  pacldlers  fit  two  and  two 
on  benches  or  boards  nail’d  athwart  the 
canoo,  at  equal  didances,  each  of  them 
having,  indead  of  an  oar,  a  paddle  made 
like  a  fpade,  about  three  feet  long,  with  a 
fmall  round  handle  about  the  fame  length, 
with  which  they  paddle  the  water,  uiing 
both  hands  to  it,  and  all  driking  together, 
they  give  the  canoo  a  very  fwift  motion, 
thofe  boats  being  very  light.  The  deerl- 
man  fits  quite  at  the  dern,  with  a  paddle 
fomewhat  longer  than  the  others  for  rowing. 

Thofe  canoos,  laden  with  goods  and  men, 
are  conveyed  by  the  Mina  Blacks  over  the 
word  and  mod  dreadful  beating  feas,  all 
along  the  coall,  efpecially  at  Fida  and  Ad- 
dr  a,  where  no  manner  of  trade  could  be 
carried  on  between  the  fhore  and  the  road, 
without  that  help.  Thofe  Blacks  manage 
them  with  fuch  extraordinary  dexterity  in 
the  mod  dangerous  places,  that  it  is  much  to 
be  admir’d ;  and  if  ever  the  canoo  happens 
to  be  overfet,  the  fea  fwelling  and  break¬ 
ing  more  than  ordinary  with  fome  violent 
wind,  thofe  people  being  us’d  to  fuch  ac¬ 
cidents,  and  excellent  fwimmers  and  divers, 
foo.n  turn  it  up  again,  without  any  ocher 
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damage  than  what  the  goods  may  receive 
by  the  fea-water,  according  to  their  na¬ 
ture  ;  for  they  are  always  fo  well  dow’d, 
and  fo  firmly  made  fad  with  ropes  to  the 
canoo,  that  there  are  feldorn  any  lod  by 
its  overfetting;  there  being  alfo  crofs  pieces 
of  wood  in  thofe  bar  canoos,  for  fo  they 
are  there  call’d,  at  certain  didances,  which 
fecure  the  cargo  upon  fuch  occafions. 

The  canoos  for  war  commonly  carry  War  ca- 
fifty  or  fixty  men,  befides  ammunition  and  noos- 
provifions  for  fifteen  days,  if  it  be  requi¬ 
site. 

When  the  bar  canoos,  or  any  other  fmaller 
fizes,  are  to  dand  in  for  the  land  through 
the  breaking  waters,  the  crew  narrowly  ob- 
ferves  to  have  the  three  high  furges,  which 
ufually  follow  one  upon  the  back  of  an¬ 
other,  pafs  over,  before  they  enter  upon 
beating  waters.  The  Blacks ,  who  at  thofe  Manner 
times  always  wait  on  the  beach,  either  to  of  ma- 
fuccour  the  canoos  coming  in,  if  any  acci-  ^^2 
dent  befals  them,  or  to  unlade  them  as  foon 
as  they  are  fafely  arriv’d  on  the  drand, 
give  a  fhout  from  the  fhore,  which  is  a 
lignal  to  thofe  in  the  canoo,  that  the  three 
great  furges  are  over  which  they  can  bet¬ 
ter  judge  of  from  the  land,  as  being  higher 
above  the  water.  Then  the  canoo-men  all 
together,  with  wonderful  concert,  paddle  a- 
main,  and  give  the  canoo  fuch  fwift  way 
through  the  beating  water,  which  foams  and 
roars  in  dreadful  manner  on  both  fides,  that 
it  is  got  half  way  through  before  the  fuc- 
ceeding  furges,  which  commonly  rife  and 
fwell  prodigious  high  the  nearer  they  come 
to  the  beating,  can  overtake  it:  and  thus 
the  canoo  holding  that  rapid  courfe  in  the 
midd  of  the  foaming  waves,  runs  itfelf  at 
once  almod  dry  on  the  fandy  beach  -,  many 
of  thofe  Blacks ,  who  continually  attend 
there  for  that  purpofe,  running  into  the 
water  up  to  the  knees,  or  middle,  before  it 
has  touched  the  ground,  and  take  out  the 
paflengers  on  both  fides,  whom  they  carry 
afhore,  though  often  very  wet  with  the 
waves  breaking  into  the  canoo.  After  that 
they  alfo  take  out  the  goods,  and  carry 
them  where  commanded. 

As  to  the  launching  and  running  out  ofputt;ng 
thofe  canoos  over  the  bars,  and  through  the  out  to  fea. 
breaking  waves ;  they  generally  lade  them 
fird,  with  goods  or  paflengers,  as  they  lie 
dry  on  the  beach-,  and  when  ready,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  men  proportionable  to  the  bignefs 
of  the  vefiel,  befides  its  crew,  taking  hold 
on  each  fide,  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
hale  it  into  the  water,  making  a  difmal 
cry,  and  when  afloat  in  the  breaking  wa¬ 
ter,  they  leave  it  to  the  crew,  who  hold¬ 
ing  it  on  each  fide,  with  the  head  diredfly 
to  the  furges,  fwim  along  with  one  hand, 
till  it  is  fo  carried  as  far  as  they  think  fit 
into  the  water,  when  they  all  leap  into  it 
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from  both  Tides,  and  fitting  on  their  benches, 
paddle  with  all  their  might,  through  the 
rolling  furges,  keeping  the  head  of  the 
canoo  diredtly  to  them:  for  fhould  they 
mils  of  fo  doing  in  the  lead,  the  waves, 
which  run  as  high  as  mountains,  would  foon 
fill  it  up,  beat  it  to  Havers,  or  at  leaft  over* 
fet  it.  Thus  either  going  in  or  out  the  ca¬ 
noo  is  lifted  up,  and  let  down  by  the  waves, 
with  a  frightful  noife. 

(anger-  The  danger  is  much  greater  in  the  months 
js  times  0f  April,  May ,  June  and  July ,  and  Hill 
id  places.  more  at  tjie  new  ancj  fu][  n}00nS5  efpecially 

at  i Vida  and  Ardra ,  as  I  fhall  obferve,  when 
I  come  to  the  defcription  of  thole  countries. 
There  difmal  accidents  are  very  frequent,  and 
great  quantities  of  goods  are  loft,  and  many 
men  drown’d;  whereas  at  the  Gold  Coajt 
thole  things  happen  but  feldom,  tho’  they 
ufefmaller  canoos,  the  landing  being  nothing 
near  fo  bad  as  at  thofe  other  places.  I  have 
gone  feveral  times  alhore  at  the  Gold  Coajt , 
both  in  great  and  fmall  canoos,  without  any 
ill  accident,  by  reafon  of  the  good  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  paddlers,  who  were  all  chofen 
men,  and  becaufe  it  was  always  at  the  belt 
feafons:  yet  I  muft  own,  that  fometimes 
I  efcaped  narrowly,  and  wifh’d  my  lelf 
ellewhere,  being  in  a  fmall  canoo,  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  or  better,  waiting  be¬ 
tween  two  dreadful  waves,  and  rolling 
furges,  for  a  proper  minute  to  launch  thro’ 
the  breaking  fea,  before  Gormentin ,  which 
is  generally  the  mod  dangerous  landing- 
place  of  all  the  Gold  Coajt ;  in  fuch  manner, 
that  it  almoft  made  my  hair  ftand  up  an 
end  with  horror.  At  another  place,  I  think 
it  was  Mouree ,  I  ventured  to  go  alhore  in 
the  pinnace,  and  landed  pretty  well;  but 
the  worft  was  to  get  oft'  again:  to  which 
purpofe  I  hir’d  feveral  Blacks ,  who,  with 
my  own  men,  all  fwimming  with  one 
hand,  kept  the  head  of  the  pinnace  right 
againft  the  rolling  waves,  but  could  not 
prevent  my  being  thoroughly  wet. 
exterity  I  have  often  admir’d  the  dexterity  of  the 
fithei-  flfhermen,  when  fome  of  them  happened 
to  come  alhore  later  than  is  ufual,  in  the 
afternoon,  at  which  time  the  lea-breeze 
makes'  the  fea  fwell  confiderably  near  the 
land:  I  obferved  how  two  or  three  men, 
in  fo  fmall,  fo  low,  fo  narrow,  and  fo  light 
a  boar,  in  which  he  who  fits  at  the  Hern  to 
fteer  leems  to  have  his  pofteriors  in  the 
water,  could  fo  fwiftly  carry  the  canoo 
through  the  breaking  fea,  without  any 
misfortune,  and  with  little  or  no  concern ;  but 
this  muft  proceed  from  their  being  brought 
up,  both  men  and  women,  from  their  in¬ 
fancy,  to  fwim  like  fifties;  and  that,  with 
the  conftant  exercife,  renders  them  fo  dex¬ 
terous  at  it,  that  tho’  the  canoo  be  over¬ 
turn’d,  or  lplit  in  pieces,  they  can  either 
turn  it  up  again  in  the  firft  cafe,  or  fwim 


alhore  in  the  fecond,  tho’  never  fo  diftant  Barbot. 
from  it.  The  Blacks  of  Mina  out-do  all 
others  at  the  coaft  in  dexterity  of  fwim- 
ming,  throwing  one  after  another  forward, 
as  if  they  were  paddling,  and  not  extend¬ 
ing  their  arms  equally,  and  ftriking  with 
them  both  together,  as  Europeans  do.  There, 
as  I  have  hinted  before,  may  be  feen  feve¬ 
ral  hundred  of  boys  and  girls  fporting  to¬ 
gether  before  the  beach,  and  in  many  places 
among  the  rolling  and  breaking  waves, 
learning  to  fwim,  on  bits  of  boards,  or 
fmall  bundles  of  rulhes,  faften’d  under  their 
ftomachs,  which  is  a  good  diverfion  to  the 
fpedtators. 

I  would  advife  thofe,  who  are  to  go  alhore,  Advice  for 
to  fend  their  belt  clothes  before  them,  in  a  Ianding- 
trunk ;  for  I  have  often  fpoil’d  good  appa¬ 
rel  upon  fuch  occafions,  and  efpecially 
when  the  Blacks  lift  a  man  out  of  the  canoo 
juft  when  it  reaches  the  beach,  as  has  been 
faid  before:  for  they  being  always  anointed 
all  over  with  greafe,  or  palm-cil,  certainly 
leave  the  impreffion  of  it  on  his  clothes, 
wherefoever  they  touch  them,  and  it  is 
fcarce  ever  to  be  got  out.  There  every 
European  of  any  note,  commonly  wears 
fine  (ilk,  or  woollen  fuits,  and  often  adorned 
with  gold,  or  filver  galoons;  according  to 
the  poft  he  is  in,  each  ftudying  to  exceed 
another;  befides  that  the  Blacks ,  as  well 
as  other  nations,  ftow  molt  refpedt  to  thofe 
who  are  beft  dreffed. 

There  is  another  fort  of  very  fine  canoos,  pieafure 
of  about  five  or  fix  ton  burden,  which  canoos. 
every  commander  of  an  European  fort  keeps 
for  a  pleafure-boat,  to  pafs  with  his  atten¬ 
dants,  as  occafion  offers,  from  one  place  to 
another.  The  Danijh  general  in  my  time 
had  the  fineft  of  that  fort.  In  the  midft  of 
it  was  a  large  auning,  of  very  good  red 
and  blue  Huffs,  with  gold  and  filver  fringes, 
and  under  it  handfome  feats,  covered  with 
i turkey  carpets,  and  curious  curtains  to  draw 
on  iron  rods.  At  each  end  of  the  auning 
was  a  ftaff,  bearing  a  little  ftreamer,  and 
another  at  the  head  of  the  canoo,  and  un¬ 
der  it  the  Danijh  flag,  Thele  canoos  are 
reprefented  in  the  cut  of  the  profpedt  of 
fort  Fredericksburg,  at  Manfrou  near  Corfo-, 
where  is  alfo  another  canoo,  which  was  for 
the  Danijlo  general’s  fervants  and  foldiers, 
which  ulually  attended  his  own  canoo.  In 
the  cuts  of  the  caftle  of  St.  George  of  Mina , 
cape  Corfo  caftle,  and  Chrijliaenhurg  at  Air  a, 
are  exadt  draughts  of  the  great  canoos, 
ufed  by  the  Englifh  and  Dutch  to  carry  goods 
and  paflengers  along  the  coaft ;  to  which 
prints  I  refer,  as  to  the  form  of  the  canoos, 
and  the  manner  of  fitting  and  rigging  them.  Sails  and 
But  I  muft  take  notice,  that  the  fails  thofe  nggir,S* 
people  ufe,  are  commonly  made  of  ruff 
mats,  or  a  fort  of  cloth  of  the  bark  of 
trees,  having  long  hairy  threads,  like  the 
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Bar bot.  Coco-tree ,  which  they  fpin  and  weave  into  a 
fort  of  canvas,  and  their  rigging  is  of  the 
palm-tree  yarn.  The  European  canooshave 
commonly  European  canvas  and  cordage. 
Spells,  or  The  canoos  are  alfo  commonly  painted, 
idols.  both  within  and  without,  as  well  as  they  can 
do  it,  and  adorn’d  with  abundance  of  their 
roys  or  idols,  fore  and  aft,  which  they^ 
look  upon  as  patrons  and  protestors  of 
them-,  and  confift,  for  the  moft  parr, 
of  ears  of  Indian  corn,  among  feveral  dry 
heads  and  muzzles  of  lions,  tygers,  goats, 
.  monkeys,  and  other  animals.  1  he  canoos 

which  are  to  make  a  long  vo\  age,  com¬ 
monly,  befides  all  thofe  fpells,  carry  a 
dead  goat,  hanging  out  at  the  head  of  the 
veiTel. 


Canoos 
of  one 
piece. 


How 

made. 


Shape. 


Small 

noos. 


all  By  what  has  been  faid  of  the  bignefs 
of  the  large  canoos,  it  is  eafy  to  guefs  what 
prodigious  bulky  trees  there  are  in  that 
country,  confidering  that  thofe  boats  are 
made  of  one  piece  or  trunk ;  as  alfo  to  con¬ 
ceive,  what  tedious  work  it  is  to  fell 
fuch  trees,  and  work  them  into  that  form, 
all  being  done  with  only  a  fort  of  crooked 
large  knives  thofe  people  make;  and  it 
were  Jcarce  practicable,  but  that  the  Capot 
trees,  of  which  they  always  make  the  canoos, 
are  very  porous  and  loft,  as  has  been  ob- 
lerved  before. 

When  the  trunk  of  the  tree  is  cut  to  the 
length  they  defign  the  canoo,  they  hollow 
it  as  much  as  they  can,  with  their  crooked 
knives,  and  then  burn  it  out  by  degrees, 
till  it  is  reduced  to  the  intended  cavity  and 
thicknefs,  which  then  they  ferape  and  plain 
with  other  fmall  tools  of  their  invention, 
both  within  and  without,  leaving  it  thick¬ 
nefs  enough,  that  it  may  not  iplit  when 
heavy  loaded. 

The  bottom  is  made  almoft  flat,  and  the 
fides  fomewhat  rounded,  lo  as  that  it  is 
fomewhat  narrower  juft  at  the  top,  and 
bellies  out  a  little  lower,  that  they  may 
carry  the  more  fail:  the  head  and  ftern 
are  raifed  long,  and  fomewhat  hooked, 
very  fharp  at  the  end,  that  feveral  men  may 
lift  at  both  ends,  upon  occafion,  to  lay  it 
up  afhore,  and  turn  it  upfide  down,  the 
better  to  preferve  it  from  the  weather,  and 
efpecially  from  rain,  and  therefore  they 
make  it  as  light  as  poffible. 
ca"  The  leflfer  canoos,  which  the  Blacks  call 
Ekern ,  and  the  Portuguefes ,  Almadias ,  are 
reckoned  to  be  bell  made  by  the  people  of 
Commendo ,  and  a  great  number  is  made  at 
Agitafi  and  Commani  in  the  country  of  Com¬ 
mendo.  The  name  of  Canoo  is  properly  of 
the  IV eft -Indies ,  where  fuch  boats  are  ufed; 
and  from  thofe  people  the  Spaniards  learnt 
it,  and  all  other  nations  have  taken  it  from 
them. 

This  fort  of  little  canoo  is  exactly  re¬ 
prefen  ted  in  its  proper  form  and  lhape  in 
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the  print,  fhowing  five  or  fix  hundred  of 
them  abroad  a  fi filing,  at  Mina ;  and  juft 
under  it  is  the  other  fort  of  canoo,  carry¬ 
ing  (laves  aboard  the  fhips,  both  of  them 
differing  much  from  the  bar  canoos,  and 
thofe  made  to  perform  voyages.  The  latter 
is  exadly  drawn  in  all ;  its  parts,  to  give 
the  reader  a  juft  idea  of  it,  and  the  way 
of  rowing  and  lleering,  and  therefore  it  will 
be  needlcfs  to  fay  more  of  it. 

I  have  before  fpoken  of  carpenters  and 
houfe-builders,  as  well  as  of  porters. 

Potters. 

THERE  is  not  much  to  be  faid  of  them.  Taught 
but  that  they  were  formerly  taught  by  fo  the 
the  Portuguefes  to  prepare  the  clay,  to  form  Porlu* 
and  mould  it  into  jugs,  pipkins,  pots  and^ 
troughs  of  feveral  fizes;  and  then  to  bake 
it  in  proper  ovens,  fo’that  the  earthern 
ware  made  there,  tho’  very  thin,  is  yet 
extraordinary  hard,  and  as  good  as  any  in 
the  world  to  boil  meat,  or  other  provifions, 
or  for  any  ufe  whatfoever.  The  clay  they 
generally  have,  is  of  a  dark  colour,  and  the 
vefiels  made  of  it  will  endure  the  moil  vio¬ 
lent  heat. 

‘Thatchers. 

npHESE  have  a  peculiar  way  of  rang- 
.1.  ing  and  ordering  the  leaves  of  palm- 
trees,  or  of  Indian  wheat,  or  rufhes,  one 
over  another,  all  bound  and  faflen’d  toge¬ 
ther,  on  round  poles  of  feveral  fizes;  which 
they  expofe  to  fale  in  the  markets,  where 
any  one,  who  is  to  build  or  repair  a  houfe, 
has  the  choice  of  what  is  moft  for  his  pur- 
pofe. 

The  inland  Blacks  have  alfo  feveral  trades,  Several  i 
and  abundance  of  hufbandmen  among  them.trades' 
Befides,  they  have  many  that  make  various 
forts  of  caps  and  hats  of  the  fkins  of  beafts, 
and  with  ftraw  and  rufhes ;  and  great  num¬ 
bers  of  weavers,  who  work  cloths  very 
artificially,  in  little  portable  looms,  to  be 
carried  about,  as  at  cape  Verde ,  fpinning 
the  bark  of  certain  trees,  and  dying  it  of 
feveral  colours.  The  people  of  IJjeny ,  and 
the  country  about  them,  are  the  moft  fk.il- 
ful  at  it  of  any  on  the  Gold  Coaft. 

Markets. 


T  Have  elfewhere  obferv’d,  that  the  Blacks 
I  have  pubiick  markets  or  fairs,  appointed 
in  feveral  parts  of  the  country,  on  certain 
days  of  the  year,  for  the  conveniency  of 
trade;  befides  that  which  is  peculiar  to 
every  village  for  provifions. 

It  would  be  endlefs  to  attempt  todeferibe 
each  of  thofe  pubiick  fairs  or  markets,  as 
well  up  the  inland,  as  at  the  coaft;  and  I 
think  it  will  fuffice  to  fpeak  of  one  for  all, 
which  is  that  of  cape  Ccrfo ,  accounted  the 
moft  confiderable  of  all  the  coaft,  and  even 
of  all  other  parts  of  the  country. 
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ape  Cor-  It  is  kept  every  day  except  'Tuefdays , 
maiket.  which  are  holy,  or  their  fabbath,  in  a  large 
place  at  the  end  of  the  town,  whither  great 
numbers  ot  all  the  neighbouring  people  re- 
fort  every  morning  very  early,  with  all 
forts  ol  goods  and  eatables  the  land  affords ; 
befides  the  European  goods  carried  by  us. 
ood  or-  This  place  is  fo  difpofed,  and  the  rules 
T*  prefcrib’d  for  the  more  orderly  keeping  of 
the  market  fo  religiouffy  obferv’d,  that  all 
who  are  ol  one  trade,  or  iell  the  lame  fort 
ol  things,  fit  in  good  order  together ;  and 
they  are  moltly  women,  who,  as  has  been 
hinted  before,  are  commonly  imploy’d  to 
keep  market,  being  looked  upon  as  fitter 
lor  it  than  the  men,  and  commonly  fharper 
than  they  for  gain  and  profit.  They  come 
thither  by  break  of  day,  from  five  or  fix 
leagues  round  about,  loaded  like  horfes, 
with  each  of  them  one  or  more  forts  ol 
goods •,  as  iugar-canes,  bananas,  figs,  yams, 
lemons,  oranges,  rice,  miller,  Indian  wheat, 
malaguette,  or  Guinea  pepper,  bread,  han¬ 
kies,  fowl,  fiffi  raw,  boiled,  roafted  and 
Iried,  palm-oil,  eggs,  pompions,  earthen 
ware,  beer  called  Petaw ,  wood  for  fuel, 
thatch  for  houfes,  tobacco  of  the  growth  of 
the  country,  (Ac.  The  Blacks  of  the  coalt 
alfo  carry  thither  feveral  forts  of  European 
goods  5  and  early  in  the  afternoon  the  palm- 
wine  drawers  carry  that  liquor  frefh  from 
the  fields,  and  the  fifhermen  the  fifh  they 
have  caught  in  the  morning.  There  the 
country  women  barter  or  exchange  their 
provifions  for  fifh,  or  other  neceftaries,  and 
about  three  of  the  clock  return  to  their  re- 
lpeCtive  dwellings,  feveral  of  them  toge¬ 
ther  in  a  company,  very  merrily  finging 
and  fporting  all  the  way,  tho’  it  be  ever  fo 
far,  and  that  they  are  loaded  with  as  much 
as  they  can  well  carry  ;  befides  lometimes 
an  infant  tied  at  their  back,  which,  as  has 
been  faid,  they  always  carry  wherefoever 
they  go,  as  long  as  it  fucks.  Where  any 
of  their  idols  are  let  up  in  the  roads,  and 
there  are  great  numbers  of  them  through¬ 
out  all  the  country,  they  never  pafs  by 
without  leaving  fome  fmall  part  of  what 
they  carry,  by  way  of  offering, 
ilm-  Of  all  the  forts  of  goods  or  provifions 
me.  fold  at  this  market,  the  palm-wine  has  the 
greateft  vent,  becaufe  of  the  great  number 
of  fifhermen  and  failors,  reforting  thither 
as  foon  as  they  come  afhore  from  trading 
or  fifhing  at  lea  in  the  forenoon;  who 
having  earn’d  fome  money,  are  very  free  to 
fpend  it  in  that  liquor,  and  drink  plentifully 
the  reft  of  the  day  with  their  friends  and 
neighbours,  till  fupper-time,  when  moft  of 
them  go  home  drunk;  and  notwithftanding 
te.ofe  excefies,  it  is  rare  to  hear  of  any  quar¬ 
rel  or  diforder  committed,  by  reafon  of  the 
good  government  of  the  Caboceiros,  or  ma- 
giftrates,  during  the  market. 
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At  this  market,  not  only  the  neighbour-  Barbot*. 
ing  inhabitants,  but  alfo  the  crews  o i  Euro- 
pean  (hips  riding  in  the  road,  are  plentifully 
fupplied  with  many  neceffaries  and  refrefh- 
menrs;  the  latter  commonly  bartering  with 
the  market  women  for  garlick,  p:ns,  fmall 
looking-glaffes,  ribbands,  flints  and  fteels, 
and  iuch  like  trifles. 

At  other  places  up  the  inland  they  have  Fairs, 
fet  fairs,  at  fome  once,  and  at  others  twice 
a  year;  but  fo  that  no  two  fairs  may  fall 
out  at  the  fame  time,  left  the  cne  be  an 
'  hindrance  to  the  other.  There  they  alfo 
expofe  to  fale  all  forts  of  things  they  have 
of  the  product  either  of  Europe  or  Africa^ 
and  there  is  a  mighty  concourle  of  people 
from  all  parts,  tho’  very  remote  from  the 
place  where  the  faid  fair  is  kept. 

In  former  times  thofe  people  had  no  other  Money, 
way  of  vending  their  commodities  among 
themfelves,  than  by  bartering  or  exchange; 
but  fince  the  French  firft,  and  after  them  The 
Portuguefes ,  taught  them  the  way  of  cutting 
coarfe  gold  into  very  fmall  bits,  by  them 
call’d  Krakra ,  to  facilitate  the  buying  and 
felling  of  fmall  things,  the  Blacks  have  fo 
well  improv’d  that  fort  of  money,  that 
now  pretty  large  fums  are  paid  in  it,  all 
along  the  Gold  Ccajl ,  except  at  Acra^  where 
it  is  little  ufed;  but  inftead  of  it,  for  the 
conveniency  of  buying  fmall  things  in  the 
market,  they  have  a  lort  of  large  iron  pin 
with  a  femicircle  or  half  mcon  at  one  end 
of  it,  exactly  of  the  form  and  bignefs  as 
reprefented  in  the  cut  of  their  fmithery.  PIate  22> 

Having  already  fpoken  fufficiently  of  the 
Krakra  money,  and  of  the  manner  of  the 
lcales  and  weights  they  ufe  to  weigh  it,  or 
any  gold  duft,  I  refer  the  reader  back  to  it; 
as  well  as  for  what  I  have  there  alfo  faid  of 
their  way  of  mealuring  all  forts  of  linen, 
cloth,  or  fluffs,  by  a  mealure  almoft  nine 
feet  long,  by  them  called  Jettam,  and  of 
their  manner  of  valuing  (laves  at  a  fet  rate, 
but  alterable  according  to  the  times. 

I  have  alfo  given  an  account  of  their  lan¬ 
guage  among  themlelves,  and  in  what  fort 
of  dialect  they  converfe  and  trade  with  Eu¬ 
ropeans ;  and  that  they  know  nothing  of 
writing  or  reading,  tho’  fome  Blacks  of 
Cape  Verde  and  Rufifco  are  acquainted  with 
both.  They  only  make  to  themfelves  fome 
rules  for  memory,  the  better  to  manage  Art  of 
their  affairs,  lb  that  they  are  rarely  guilty  niemorX* 
of  omitting  or  forgetting  the  leaft  thing 
that  is  material.  For  their  way  of  cafting 
up  any  numbers,  they  commonly  tell  from 
one  to  ten,  and  then  tally  on  their  fingers, 
or  by  i Taccoes ,  and  fo  fucceffively  other  tens 
till  they  come  to  an  hundred,  which  they 
tally  or  fcore  down  in  the  fame  manner, 
and  begin  again  from  one  to  ten.  Some  of 
the  better  fort  of  Blacks  have  proper  names 
for  numbers  to  an  hundred,  (Ac.  as  may  be 
Z  z  z  leen 
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Barbot.  feen  fet  down  in  the  vocabulary  of  their  fa- 
miliar  words  and  phrafes  hereafter  inferted. 

Slaves , 

r>  Eing  one  part  of  their  riches,  and  pro* 
jL*  perly  a  commodity  in  this  country,  as 
they  were  in  ancient  times  at  Tyre ,  Ezech. 
xxvii.  13.  Javan ,  Tubal  and  Mefoech,  they 
were  thy  merchants ;  they  traded  the  perfons  of 
men ,  &c.  it  will  not  be  improper  to  fay 
fomething  of  them. 

Parents  They  are,  for  the  moft  part,  people  taken 
felling  jn  war.  but  fometimes  lold  into  bondage 
dren  C  ' "  by  their  own  relations,  in  this  particular 
like  the  Chinefes ,  who  fell  their  fons  and 
daughters  when  they  pleafe,  and  pradife  it 
frequently.  The  Sclavonians  had  the  iatne 
cultom,  and  were  alfo  free  to  kill  them. 
The  Perfians  kept  them  as  flaves.  Vid.  Na¬ 
varette ,  pag.  51. 

Kidnap-  Others  are  fometimes  ftolen  away,  out 
pwg,&c.  Gf  theit*  own  countries  by  robbers,  or  fpirit- 
ed  by  kidnappers,  who  often  carry  away 
many  children  of  both  fexes,  as  they  find 
them  about  the  country,  being  fet  to  watch 
the  corn-fields  of  their  relations,  as  has  been 
faid  in  its  place.  Some  alfo  through  extreme 
want  in  hard  times,  alfo  infolvent  debtors, 
and  fuch  as  are  condemn’d  to  fines  they 
are  not  able  to  pay,  fell  themfelves  willing¬ 
ly  for  flaves  to  others  of  their  country 
people,  and  there  are  of  both  fexes  and  all 
ages;  but  the  much  greater  number  of 
flaves,  as  has  been  faid,  are  taken  in  war, 
either  in  battle,  or  by  making  excurfions 
into  the  enemies  country. 

The  trade  of  flaves  is  in  a  more  peculiar 
manner  the  bufinefs  of  kings,  rich  men, 
and  prime  merchants,  exclufive  of  the  in¬ 
ferior  fort  of  Blacks. 

Barbarous  Thele  flaves  are  feverely  and  barbaroufly 
“foge-  treated  by  their  mailers,  who  fubfifl  them 
poorly,  and  beat  them  inhumanly,  as  may  be 
leen  by  the  fcabs  and  wounds  on  the  bodies  of 
many  of  them  when  fold  to  us.  They  fcarce 
allow  them  the  leaft  rag  to  cover  their  na- 
kednefs,  which  they  alfo  take  off  from  them 
when  fold  to  Europeans ;  and  they  always 
go  bare-headed.  The  wives  and  children  of 
flaves  are  alfo  flaves  to  the  mafter  under 
whom  they  are  married-,  and  when  dead, 
they  never  bury  them,  but  caff  out  the 
bodies  into  fome  bye  place,  to  be  devoured 
by  birds,  or  beafts  of  prey. 

Thofe  in  This  barbarous  ufage  of  thofe  unfortunate 
the  Well-  wretches  makes  it  appear,  that  the  fate  of 
Indies  fuch  as  are  bought,  and  tranfported  from 
afPier  coaft  to  America  or  other  parts  of  the 
world,  by  Europeans ,  is  Ids  deplorable  than 
that  of  thofe  who  end  their  days  in  their 
native  country-,  for  aboard  fliips  all  poffible 
care  is  taken  to  preferve  and  fubflft  them 
for  the  interefl  of  the  owners,  and  when  fold 
in  America ,  the  fame  motive  ought  to  pre- 
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vail  with  their  matters  to  ufe  them  well, 
that  they  may  live  the  longer,  and  do  them 
more  fervice.  Not  to  mention  the  inefti- 
mable  advantage  they  may  reap  of  be¬ 
coming  Chriftians,  and  faving  their  fouls, 
if  they  make  a  true  ufe  of  their  condition-, 
whereof  fome  inftances  might  be  brought: 
tho*  it  mutt  be  owned,  they  are  very  hard 
to  be  brought  to  a  true  notion  of  the  Chri- 
ftian  religion,  and  much  lefs  to  be  prevail’d 
on  to  live  up  to  its  holy  rules;  being  na¬ 
turally  very  ttupid  and  fenfual,  and  fo  apt 
to  continue  till  their  end,  without  the  leaft 
concern  for  a  future  ftate  of  eternal  blifs, 
or  mifery,  according  as  they  have  lived  in 
this  world. 

It  mutt  alfo  be  own’d,  that  the  Chriftians  S!aves 
in  America  are  much  to  be  blamed  in  this  fhould  be 
particular;  and  more  efpecially  the  pro- inftrufted 
teftants,  which  I  beg  leave  to  take  notice in  Chrifli 
of  with  fome  concern,  take  very  little  careanity' 
to  have  their  flaves  inftruded  in  the  Chriftian 
religion ;  as  if  it  were  not  a  pofitive  duty 
incumbent  on  them,  by  the  precepts  of 
Chriftianity,  to  procure  the  welfare  of  their 
fervants  fouls,  as  well  as  that  of  their  bodies. 

This  has  been  exprefsly  declared  by  two 
fynods  of  the  proteftant  churches  of  France , 
the  one  held  at  Roan ,  the  other  at  Alenfon , 
in  1637.  upon  the  queftions  put  in  thofe 
aflemblies  by  over-fcrupulous  perfons,  who 
thought  it  unlawful,  that  many  proteftant 
merchants,  who  had  long  traded  in  flaves 
from  Guinea  to  America ,  fhould  continue 
that  traffick,  as  inconfiftent  with  Chriftian 
charity.  The  fynod  thereupon,  after  a  long 
difeuflion  of  the  point,  decreed  as  follows: 

Tho’  flavery,  as  it  has  been  always  acknow¬ 
ledged  to  be  of  the  right  of  nations,  is  not 
condemned  in  the  word  of  God,  and  has 
not  been  abolifhed  in  moft  parts  of  Europe , 
by  the  manifeftation  of  the  gofpel,  but 
only  by  a  contrary  pradice,  infenfibly  in¬ 
troduced;  neverthelefs,  flnee  feveral  mer¬ 
chants  trading  on  the  coaft  of  Africa  and 
to  the  Indies,  where  that  traffick  is  permit¬ 
ted,  acquire  flaves  of  the  Barbarians,  either 
in  exchange,  or  for  money,  the  poffeffion 
of  whom  they  tranlmit  to  others  by  formal 
fales,  or  exchange;  this  affembly,  confirm¬ 
ing  the  rule  made  on  that  fubjed  in  Nor¬ 
mandy,  exhorts  them  not  to  abufe  that  li¬ 
berty,  contrary  to  Chriftian  charity,  and 
not  to  dilpofe  of  thofe  poor  infidels,  but 
to  fuch  Chriftians  as  will  ufe  them  with 
humanity;  and  above  all  will  take  care 
to  inftrud  them  in  the  true  religion. 

But  how  fir  moft  proteftant  planters  and  o-  Neglefl  of 
ther  inhabitants  of  European  colonies  in  Ame-  them. 
rica,  are  from  following  fuch  reafonable  ad¬ 
vice,  every  perfon  that  has  converfed  among 
them  can  tell.  There,  provided  that  the  flaves 
can  multiply,  and  work  hard  for  the  benefit 
of  their  matters,  moft  men  are  well  fatisfied, 

with- 
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without  the  lead  thoughts  of  ufing  their 
authority  and  endeavours  to  promote  the 
good  of  the  fouls  of  thofe  poor  wretches. 
In  this  particular,  I  muft  fay,  the  Roman 
catholicks  of  the  American  plantations  are 
much  more  commendable  ;  for  at  Marti- 
nico ,  one  of  the  French  Caribbee  ifiands,  all 
who  have  been  there  may  have  obferv’d, 
that  every  Sunday  morning  early  there  is  a 
mafs  celebrated  in  the  chappel  of  the  Je- 
Juiis ,  called  the  mafs  of  the  Blacks,  as  be¬ 
ing  particularly  appointed  for  thofe  (laves  in 
the  illand ;  and  every  planter,  who  lives 
within  a  reafonable  diifance  of  it,  is  oblig’d 
to  fend  his  Blacks  to  be  prefen t  at  it,  and 
at  other  devotions,  according  to  the  lervice 
of  the  Roman  church. 

It  is  alfo  notorious  with  what  applica¬ 
tion  the  Porluguefes  have  indeavour’d,  for 
thefe  two  laft  centuries,  to  propagate  their 
religion  among  the  Blacks  in  general,  at 
Guinea ,  Congo  and  Angola ,  by  keeping  a 
great  number  of  miftioners  there,  in  feveral 
places :  and  even  in  Brafil,  what  care  they 
take  to  inftrud  fo  many  thoufands  of  Black 
Haves,  as  are  imploy’d  in  the  lervice  of 
their  plantations,  as  (hall  be  farther  declar’d 
when  I  (hall  treat  of  thofe  peoples  lenfe  or 
belief  of  religious  worihip. 

Ixcufes  Before  I  leave  this  lubjed  I  (hall  mention 
If  the  two  principal  reafons,  to  pals  by  feveral 

tnglifh  others  of  lei's  moment,  which  proteftant 
IraSg11  P,anters  ufually  alledgc,  in  the  Englijh  co- 
|aveSt  Ionics  of  America ,  to  excufe  this  negled  : 
the  firft,  the  great  incumbrance  it  would 
be  to  a  planter,  who  has  a  great  number  of 
Haves,  fome  one,  others  two  hundred  and 
more,  Hrft  to  have  them  learn  EngliJJo ,  and 
afterwards  to  inftrud  every  one  of  them  in 
the  principal  articles  of  the  proteftant  be¬ 
lief,  thofe  Haves  being  generally  of  a  bru- 
tifla  temper,  and  prepoflels’d  wich  fantafti- 
cal  fuperflitious  practices  of  the  grolfeft  and 
moft  ablurd  paganifm;  which,  in  reality, 
molt  of  them  always  adhere  to,  though  they 
have  Jiv’d  ever  fo  long  among  proteftants. 
The  other  argument,  on  which  many  feem 
to  lay  much  Hrefs,  is,  that  if  their  Haves 
were  made  Chriftians  by  baptifm,  (pc.  they 
fhould,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  Britijh 
nation,  and  the  canons  of  its  church,  imme¬ 
diately  lofe  the  property  they  had  before 
in  thofe  Haves;  it  being  ir.confiftent  with 
the  proteftant  religion,  that  any  of  its  pro- 
feflbrs  fhould  be  kept  in  bondage  for  life. 
But  this  is  a  falle  notion,  for  neither  the  laws 
of  the  nation,  nor  the  canons  of  the  church 
of  England ,  nor  of  any  other  Chriftian  peo¬ 
ple  in  Europe ,  that  I  could  ever  hear  of,  do  . 
difcharge  any  Black  Have,  that  has  receiv’d 
baptifm,  from  continuing  fo  till  death.  I 
have  in  this  point  had  the  opinion  or  very 
learned  Englijh  and  French  divines,  ajledging 
one  inftance  of  the  like  cafe  in  Onejimus ,  a 
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Chriftian  Have,  in  who fe  behalf  St.  /WBarbot. 
writes  to  Philemon ,  his  mafter,  in  fo  aftec- 
donate  a  manner,  vid.  his  epiltle:  by  all 
which  it  is  apparent,  that  in  thofe  times  the 
primitive  Chriftians  had  many  Haves  among 
them,  who  were  alfo  Chriftians. 

To  conclude  on  this  head,  it  may  fafely  Chriftia- 
be  affirmed,  that  if  the  proteftants  werenit>'W0uI<J 
careful  to  have  their  barbarian  Haves  bap-™*^. 
tiz’cl,  and  well  inftruded  in  the  principles tiful. 
and  maxims  of  true  Chriftianity,  many  of 
thofe  poor  wretches  would  behave  them- 
felves  much  more  humanely  and  dutifully 
towards  their  matters  and  fellow-flaves  than 
they  do,  for  want  of  fuch  inftrud  ions ;  and 
consequently  we  fliould  not  fo  often  hear  of 
their  mutinying  and  deferring,  as  has  been 
known  at  Barbadoes  and  other  colonies. 

The  maxims  of  Chriftianity  would  doubtlefs 
be  a  curb  to  their  rude  temper,  and  the 
Planters  might  exped  the  blefling  of  heaven 
on  their  plantations,  as  a  reward  of  their 
charitable  endeavours  to  convert  thofe  orofs 
pagans  from  their  deplorable  ftate  of  depra¬ 
vation  in  all  malice  and  vilenefs  towards 
God  and  man. 

The  Gold  Goad,  in  times  of  war  between 
the  inland  nations  and  thole  nearer  the  fea, 
will  furnifli  great  numbers  of  Haves  of  all 
fexes  and  ages ;  fometimes  at  one  place  and 
fometimes  at  another,  as  has  been  already 
obferv’d,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
war,  and  the  fituation  of  the  countries  be¬ 
tween  which  it  is  waged.  I  remember  to 
this  purpofe,  that  in  the  year  1 6 8 1 ,  an 
Englijh  interloper  at  Commendo  got  three 
hundred  good  Haves,  almoft  for  nothing, 
befides  the  trouble  of  receiving  them  at  the 
beach  in  his  boats,  as  the  Commendo  men 
brought  them  from  the  field  of  battle, 
having  obtain’d  a  vidory  over  a  neighbour¬ 
ing^  nation,  and  taken  a  great  number  of 
pnfoners. 

At  other  times  Haves  are  fo  fcarce  there, 
that  in  1682,  I  could  get  but  eight  from 
one  end  of  the  coaft  to  the  other  ;  not  only 
becaule  we  were  a  great  number  of  trading 
(hips  on  the  coaft  at  the  fame  time,  but  by 
reafon  the  natives  were  every  where  at  peace. 

At  another  time,  I  had  two  hundred  Haves 
at  Acra  only,  ima  fortnight  or  three  weeks 
time;  and  ihe  upper  coaft  men,  underftand- 
ing  I  had  thofe  Haves  aboard,  came  down 
m  redeem  them,  giving  me  two  for  one, 
of  fuch  as  I  underftood  were  their  near  re¬ 
lations,  who  had  been  ftolen  away  by  in¬ 
land  Blacks ,  brought  down  to  Acra ,  and 
fold  to  us. 

I  alfo  remember,  that  I  once,  among  my  4  wh„j. 
feveral  runs  along  that  coaft,  happen’d  to  fam.Jy  ~ 
have  aboard  a  whole  family,  man,  wife.  Haves, 
three  young  boys,  and  a  girl,  bought  one 
after  another,  at  feveral  places ;  and  cannoc 
but  obferve  here,  what  mighty  fatisfadihn 
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thofe  poor  creatures  exprefs’d  to  be  fo  come 
together  again,  though  in  bondage.  For 
feveral  days  fucceffively  they  could  not  for¬ 
bear  fhedding  tears  of  joy,  and  continually 
embracing  and  careffing  one  another  •,  which 
moving  me  to  companion,  I  order’d  they 
fhould  be  better  treated  aboard  than  com¬ 
monly  we  can  afford  to  do  ir,  where  there 
are  four  or  five  hundred  in  a  fliip  ;  and  at 
Martinico  I  fold  them  ajl  together  to  a  con- 
fiderable  planter,  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  I 
might  have  expeefled  had  they  been  difpo- 
fed  of  feverally  ;  being  inform’d  of  that 
gentleman’s  good-nature,  and  having  taken 
his  word,  that  he  would  ufe  that  family  as 
well  as  their  circumftances  would  permit, 
and  fettle  them  in  fome  part  by  themfelves. 

I  have  ellewhere  fpoke  of  the  manner  of 
valuing  and  rating  the  flaves  among  the 
Blacks ,  and  fiiall  conclude  this  chapter, 
which  proves  to  be  one  of  the  longeih,  with 
an  odd  remark  ;  which  is.  That  many  of 
thofe  flaves  we  tranfport  from  Guinea  to  A- 
merica  are  prepoflefs’d  with  the  opinion,  that 
they  are  carry’d  like  fheep  to  the  (laughter, 
and  that  the  Europeans  are  fond  of  their 
flefn;  which  notion  fo  far  prevails  with  fome, 
as  to  make  them  fall  into  a  deep  melancho¬ 
ly  and  defpair,  and  to  refufe  all  fuflenance, 
though  never  fo  much  compel  I’d,  and  even 
beaten,  to  oblige  them  to  take  fome  nou- 
rifhment  :  notwithfianding  all  which  they 
will  flarve  to  death  ;  whereof  I  have  had 
feveral  inftances  in  my  own  flaves,  both 
aboard  and  at  Guadalupe.  And  though  1 
muft  fay  I  am  naturally  compaflionate,  yet 
have  I  been  neceflitated  fometimes  to  caufe 
the  teeth  of  thofe  wretches  to  be  broken, 
becaufe  they  would  not  open  their  mouths, 
or  be  prevail’d  upon  by  any  intreaties  to 
feed  themfelves ;  and  thus  have  forced  fome 
fuflenance  into  their  throats. 

At  the  end  of  the  fupplement  to  this 
defcription,  may  be  feen  how  I  order’d  the 
flaves  to  be  us’d  and  manag’d  in  our 
pafiage  from  the  coafl  to  the  IVefi- Indies  •, 
which  if  it  were  well  obferved  by  other 
Europeans  following  that  trade,  would  cer¬ 
tainly  fave  the  lives  of  many  thoufands  of 
thofe  poor  wretches  every  year,  and  ren¬ 
der  the  voyages  much  more  advantageous 
to  the  owners  and  adventurers ;  it  being 
known  by  a  long  courfe  of  experience  that 


the  Englifh  particularly  every  year  lofe  great 
numbers  in  the  pafiage,  and  fome  fhips 
two,  three,  and  even  four  hundred  out  of 
five  hundred  fhipp’d  in  Guinea. 

Before  we  leave  this  fubjedt,  the  follow-  slaves  in 
ing  obfervation  may  not  be  unacceptable,  ancient 
The  Ifraelites  had  the  power  of  life  and  times, 
death  over  their  flaves,  and  that  right 
was  then  common  to  all  nations  •,  for  cap¬ 
tivity  was  derived  from  the  right  of  war, 
when  inftead  of  killing  the  enemies  it  was 
judged  more  advifable  to  fave  their  lives, 
and  make  ufe  of  their  fervice.  It  was  then 
l'uppos’d,  that  the  conqueror  always  referv’d 
to  himfelf  the  right  of  taking  their  lives, 
if  they  became  unworthy  of  his  mercy  ; 
that  he  acquired  the  fame  right  over  the 
children  of  flaves,  fince  they  could  never 
have  been  born,  had  not  he  prelerv’d  the 
father;  and  that  he  transferr’d  that  right 
in  difpofing  of  his  flave. 

This  is  the  foundation  of  the  abfolute  Power  of 
authority  of  the  mafters,  and  it  was  very  life  over 
rare  that  they  would  abufe  it;  their  ownthem- 
intereft  obliging  them  to  preferve  their 
flaves,  which  were  a  part  of  their  wealth. 

That  is  the  reafon  in  the  law  of  God  for 
not  punifhing  him  who  had  beaten  his 
flave  lb  unmercifully  that  he  died  in  a 
few  days  after.  ’Tis  his  money,  fays  the 
law ;  to  fhow  that  his  lofs  was  a  fufficient 
punifhment :  and  it  might  be  prefumed  in 
that  cafe,  the  mafter  only  intended  to  cor¬ 
rect  him.  But  if  the  flave  actually  died 
under  the  blows,  it  was  an  inducement  to 
believe  that  the  mafter’s  defign  was  to 
kill  him,  and  therefore  the  law  declared 
him  guilty  ;  wherein  it  was  more  merci¬ 
ful  than  the  laws  of  other  nations.  The 
Romans  for  above  fifty  years  had  the  right 
of  putting  their  flaves  to  death ;  of  laying 
their  debtors  in  irons  for  non-payment,  and 
of  felling  their  own  children  three  feveral 
times  fucceffively,  before  they  were  out  of 
their  power.  All  this  was  purfuant  to  the 
laws  of  the  twelve  tables,  which  they  brought 
from  Greece ,  about  the  time  when  the  Jews 
were  again  re-eflablifhing  themfelves  after 
their  return  from  captivity,  and  about  a 
thoufand  years  after  Mofes.  More  of  thefe 
remarks  may  be  found  in  other  parts  of  this 
defcription  treating  of  flaves. 
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European  goods  for  Guinea;  afes  they  are  put  to  ;  duties  paid  for  goods.  Safe 
riding  at  the  coafl.  Merry-making  and  dancing.  Feajl  made  by  the  Danifh 
general.  Manner  of  taking  an  oath. 


European  goods  for  Guinea. 

S  to  the  different  forts  of  goods  the 
Europeans  generally  carry  thither  for 
trade ;  each  nation  commonly  fupplies  the 
coafl,  as  much  as  is  convenient,  with  fuch 


as  their  refpedtive  countries  afford  ;  and 
what  they  want  at  home  for  well  afiorting 
their  cargo,  they  buy  in  other  parts  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  For  inflance, 
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mufkets,  flints,  iron  in  bars*  white  and 
black  centecarbe,  red  frize,  looking-glafies, 
flne  coral,  larfaparilla,  bugles  of  fundry 
forts  and  colours,  and  glais  beads,  pow- 


The  French,  commonly  carry  more  lets,  with  the  Englijh  arms:  many  forts  Bar  bo, 
brandy,  wine,  iron,  paper,  firelocks,  &c.  of  white  callicoes;  blue  and  white  linen 
than  the  Englijh  and  Dutch  can  do,  thole  China,  lattins,  Barba  does  rum,  or  aqua-vita^ 
commodities  being  cheaper  in  France as,  made  from  fugar,  other  flrong  waters,  and 
on  the  other  hand,  they  fupply  the  fpirits,  beads  of  all  forts,  buckfhaws,  JVelfrj 
Guinea  trade  with  greater  quantities  of  plain,  boyfades,  romberges,  clouts,  ginga- 
hnen  cloth,  bugles,  copper  bafons  and  rus  taffeties,  amber,  brandy,  flower, C Ham - 
kettles,  wrought  pewter,  gun-powder,  burgh  brawls,  and  white,  blue  and  white, 
iayes,  perpetuanas,  chints,  cawris,  old  and  red  chequer’d  linen,  narrow  Guinea 
fheets,  &c.  than  the  French  ;  becaufe  they  fluffs  chequer’d,  ditto  broad,  old  hats,  pur- 
muft  gee  thefe  wares  from  England  or  pie  beads. 

Holland .  Note,  That  all  the  iron  for  Guinea  is  of 

The  French  commonly  compofe  their  the  very  fame  fize  and  weight  as  deferibed 
cargo  for  the  Gold  Coaji  trace,  to  purchase  in  the  c.efcription  of  H igritiu ;  and  is  called 
flaves  and  gold-duft,  of  brandy  moftly,  at  London  by  the  name  of  Hoy  age-  Iron ,  and 
white  and  red  wine,  ros  lolis,  firelocks,  is  the  only  fort  uled  all  over  the  coafts 

of  North  and  South  Guinea ,  and  in  Abthic - 
pin. 

The  Danes ,  Brandenburghers  and  Lor  tv,-  Danes, 

-  —  - ,  —  ^ guefes ,  provide  their  cargoes  in  Holland,  & anden- 

der,  fheets,  tobacco,  taffeties,  and  many  o-'  commonly  confiding  of  very  near  the  fame  burghers, 
ther  lorts  of  iilks  wrought,  as  brocardels,  fort  of  wares,  as  I  have  obferved  the  Dutch  and(Porta* 
velvets,  &c,  flnrts,  black  hats,  linen,  pa-  make  up  theirs;  .the  two  former  bavin0,0 

per,  laces  of  many  foits,  beads,  (hot,  lead,  hardly  any  thing  of  their  own,  proper  for 

mulket- balls,  flints,  callicoes;  ierges,  feuns,  the  trade  of  the  Gold  Coaji ,  befidcs  copper 

&c.  befides  the  other  goods  for  a  true  and  fllver,  either  wrought  or  in  bullion,  or 

aifortment,  which  they  have  commonly  from  pieces  of  eight,  which°are  a  commodity 

Holland.  alfo  there. 

The  Dutch  have  Coefyeld  linen,  fleyfiger  The  Poriuguefes ,  as  I  have  already  faid, 

have  moft  of  their  cargoes  from  Holland , 
under  the  name  of  Jems  refiding  there, 

-  -  ~  -  o-  confifts  in  many  of  the  fame  forts 

and  narrow,  made  at  Haerlem ,  Cyprus  and  of  goods,  mentioned  in  the  article  concern- 
Turkey  fluff's,  Turkey  carpets,  red,  blue,  and  ing  the  Hollanders •  to  which  they  add 
yellow  cloths,  green,  red  and  white  Leyden  forne  things  of  the  product  of  Brazil,  as 
rugs,  filk fluffs,  blue  and  white;  brafs  ket-  tobacco,  rum,  tame  cattle,  St.  Tome  cloths, 
ties  01  all  fizes*  coppei  balons,  Scotch  pans,  and  others  from  Rto  Forcado ,  and  other  cir- 

barbers  bafons,  fome  wrought,  others  liam-  cumjacent  places  in  the  gulph  of  Guinea. 

mered ;  copper  pots;  brafs  locks,  brafs  d  he  Blacks  of  the  Gold  CoaS  having  traded  Blacks  ex- 
tntmpets,  pewter,  brafs,  and  iron  rings,  with  the  Europeans  ever  fince  the  be°inning  am*ne 
hair  trunks,  pewter  difhes,  and  plates  (of  of  the  fourteenth  century,  are  very  well  ^at  they 
a  narrow  brim ;)  deep  porringers,  all  forts  fkilled  in  the  nature  and  proper  qualities  ~‘V’ 
and  fizes  of  fifhing-hooks  and  lines,  lead  of  all  the  Europeans  wares  and  merchan- 
in  fheets,  and  in  pipes,  three  lorts  of  dize  vended  there;  but  in  a  more  particu- 

Dutch  knives;  Venice  bugles,  and  glais  Jar  manner,  fince  they  have  fo  often  been 

beads,  of  fundry  colouis  and  fizes;  Sheep-  impofed  upon  by  the  Europeans ,  who  m 
fkins,  iion  bars,  brals  pins,  long  andfhort;  former  ages  made  no  fcruple  to  cheat 
brafs  bells,  iron  hammers,  powder,  mufkets,  them  in  the  qualities,  weight  and  meafure 
cut  laces,  cawris,  chints,  lead  balls  and  fhot  of  their  goods;  which  at  firfb  they  received 
of  fundry  forts;  brafs  cups,  with  handles,  upon  content,  becaufe  they  flay  it  could 
cloths  of  Cabo  Verdo,  Quaqtta,  Jrdra ,  never  enter  into  their  thoughts,  that  Whitt 
and  of  Rio  Forcado ;  blue  coral,  alias  men,  as  they  call  the  Europeans ,  were  fo 
akory,  from  Benin-,  flrong  waters,  and  bale  as  to  abufe  there  credulity  and  good 
abundance  of  other  wares,  being  near  a  opinion  of  us.  But  now  they  are  perpe- 
hundred  and  fifty  forts,  as  a  Dutchman  tually  on  their  guard  in  that  particular,  exa- 
told  me.  mine  and  fearch  very  narrowly  all  our 

The  Englijh,  befides  many  of  the  fame  merchandize,  piece  by  piece,  to  fee  each 
goods  abovementioned,  have  tapleils  broad  be  of  the  quality  and  meafure  contrafted 
and  narrow,  nicanees  fine  and  coarfe;  for  by  famples:  for  inftance,  if  the  cloth 
many  forts  of  chints,  or  Indian  callicoes  or  fayes  are  well  made  and  flrong,  whe- 
printed,.  tallow,  red  painting  colours;  Ca-  ther  dyed  at  Haerlem  or  at  Leyden ;  if  the 
nary  wine,  iayes,  perpetuanas,  inferior  to  knives  be  not  rufty,  if  the  bafons,  kettles, 
the  Dutch,  and  fack’d  up  in  painted  til-  and  other  utenfils  of  brafs  or  pewter  are 
VoL-V-  •  '  '  4  A  ’not 
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lywat,  old  fheets,  Leyden  Ierges,  dyed  in¬ 
digo-blue,  perpetuanas,  green,  blue  and 
purple:  lionings-Kleederen,  annabafs  large 
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Barbot.  not  crack’d  or  otherwife  faulty,  or  ftrong 
enough  at  the  bottom.  They  meafure  iron 
bars  with  the  foie  of  the  foot;  they  tell 
over  the  firings  of  contecarbe,  tafte  and 
prove  brandy,  rum,  or  other  liquors,  and 
will  prefently  difcover  whether  it  is  not  a- 
chilterated  with  frefh  or  fait  water,  or  any 
other  mixture;  and  in  point  of  French 
brandy,  will  prefer  the  brown  colour  in 
it.  In  fhorr,  they  examine  every  thing 
with  as  much  prudence  and  ability  as  any 
European  trader  can  do. 

Prices  un-  yy]  the  before-mentioned  forts  of  Euro - 
CBrtain*  pean  goods  yield  here  a  price,  higher  or 
lower,  according  to  the  brifknefs  or  dul- 
nefs  of  trade,  which  is  more  or  lefs,  pro¬ 
portionable  to  the  quantity  they  know  is 
at  a  time  on  the  coaft,  either  in  the  forts 
and  fa&ories,  or  aboard  fhips  in  the  roads; 
or  according  as  they  are  at  peace  or  war 
amongfb  themfelves  up  the  inland  coun¬ 
tries,  as  alfo  anfwerable  to  the  winter  and 
fummer  feafons.  So  that  I  cannot  fay  any 
thing  precifcly  of  the  price  of  each  indivi¬ 
dual  commodity. 

Pates  fet  The  Dutch  general,  at  Mina ,  fets  a  price 
at  times.  current  on  rhe  Dutch  goods,  of  which 
he  lends  copies  to  all  his  officers  of  the 
out-forts  and  fa&ories  of  his  dependence 
on  the  coaft,  to  difperfe  it  all  about  the 
inland  people  in  their  feveral  diftridts;  and 
for  ought  I  know,  the  Englijh  do  the  fame 
in  their  feveral  fettlements. 

Tnterlo-  The  goods  fold  by  the  Englijh ,  Dutch , 
pei-s  fell  Danes,  Brandenhurghers ,  &c.  alhore  out  of 
cheap'  their  fettlements,  are  generally  about  25 
per  Cent,  dearer  to  the  Blacks ,  than  what 
they  get  aboard  fhips  in  the  roads;  the 
luper-cargoes  of  the  fhips  commonly  fall¬ 
ing  low,  to  get  the  more  cuftomers,  and 
make  a  quicker  voyage:  for  which  rea- 
fon,  the  forts  have  very  little  trade  with 
the  Blacks  during  the  fummer  feafon,  which 
fills  the  coaft  with  goods  by  the  great  con- 
courfe  of  fhips  at  that  time  from  feveral 
ports  of  Europe ;  and  as  the  winter  feafon 
approaches,  moft  of  them  withdraw  from 
the  coaft,  and  fo  leave  elbow-room  to  the 
fort  factors  to  trade  in  their  turn,  at  a 
greater  rate,  during  that  bad  feafon. 

In  the  year  1682  the  gold  trade  yield¬ 
ed  hardly  45  per  cent,  to  our  French  fhips, 
clear  of  all  charges,  but  that  might  be  im¬ 
puted  to  the  great  number  of  trading  fhips 
of  feveral  European  nations,  which  happened 
to  be  at  that  time  on  the  coaft;  where¬ 
of  I  counted  forty-two  in  lefs  than  a  month’s 
time:  had  the  number  been  but  half  as 
great,  that  trade  would  have  cleared  60 
per  Cent,  or  more;  and  if  a  cargo  were 
properly  compofed,  it  might  well  clear  jo 
per  Cent,  in  a  fmall  fhip,  failing  with 
little  charge,  and  the  voyage  direttly 
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home  from  this  coaft,  not  to  exceed  feven 
or  eight  months  out  and  home,  if  well 
managed. 

life  made  of  European  goods. 

Shall  here  mention,  as  briefly  as  pofti- 
ble,  what  ufe  the  Blacks  make  in  gene¬ 
ral  of  the  European  goods  they  buy  at  the 
coaft. 

The  broad  linen  ferves  to  adorn  them¬ 
felves,  and  their  dead-men’s  fepulchers 
within;  they  alfo  make  clouts  thereof.  The 
narrow  cloth  to  prefs  palm-oil;  in  old 
fheets  they  wrap  themfelves  at  night  from 
head  to  foot.  The  copper  bafons  to  wafli 
and  fhave,  the  Scotch  pans  ferve  in  lieu  of 
butchers  tubs,  when  they  kill  hogs  or 
fheep;  from  the  iron  bars  the  liniths 
forge  out  all  their  weapons,  and  country 
and  houfhold  tools  and  utenfils.  Of 
frize  and  perpetuanas  they  make  girts 
four  fingers  broad,  to  wear  about  their 
waift,  and  hang  their  lword,  dagger, 
knife,  and  purfe  of  money  or  gold;  which 
purfe  they  commonly  thruft  between  the 
girdle  and  their  body.  They  break  Venice 
coral  into  four  or  five  parts,  which  after¬ 
wards  they  mould  into  any  form,  on  whet- 
ftones,  and  make  firings  or  necklaces, 
which  yield  a  confiderable  profit.  Of  four 
or  five  ells  of  Englijh  and  Leyden  ferges 
they  make  a  kind  of  cloak  to  wrap  about 
their  fhoulders  and  ftomach,  as  has  been 
oblerved  before.  Of  chints,  perpetuanas, 
printed  callicoes,  tapfeils  and  nicanees,  are 
made  clouts  to  wear  round  their  middles. 

The  wrought  pewter,  as  difhes,  bafons, 
porringers,  &c.  ferve  to  eat  their  victuals 
out  of.  Mufkets,  firelocks  and  cutlaces 
they  ufe  in  war.  Brandy  is  moft  common¬ 
ly  fpent  at  their  feafts.  Knives  to  the 
fame  purpofes  as  we  ufe  them.  With 
tallow  they  anoint  their  bodies  from  head  to 
toe,  and  even  ufe  it  to  fhave  their  beards, 
inftead  of  foap.  Fifhing-hooks  for  the 
fame  ufe  as  with  us.  Venice  bugles,  glafs 
beads  and  contacarbe  ferve  all  ages  and 
fexes,  to  adorn  their  heads,  necks,  arms 
and  legs,  very  extravagantly,  being  made 
into  firings,  as  has  been  obferved:  and 
farfaparilla  is  ufed  by  fuch  as  are  infedled 
with  the  venereal  difeafe.  French ,  Madera 
and  Canary  wine,  are  little  ufed  by  the  na¬ 
tives,  but  commonly  bought  by  the  Euro¬ 
peans  refiding  there. 

Duties  paid  for  goods. 

AL  L  the  goods  the  Blacks  buy  of  us,  are  Qn  tf)C 
liable  to  certain  duties  or  taxes,  a-  coaft 
mounting  to  about  3  per  Cent,  paid  to  the 
proper  officers  the  kings  of  the  land  have 
at  each  port-town;  and  even  fifh,  if  it 
exceeds  a  certain  quantity,  pays  one  in 

five. 
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five.  Thefe  duties  are  paid  either  in  kind 
or  value. 

None  up  Up  the  inland  they  pay  no  duty  for 
:h« inland,  jdver-fifh,  but  are  liable  to  a  capitation  of 
one  fhilling  per  head  for  the  liberty  of  paf- 
fing  down  to  the  fea-fhore,  either  to  rraf- 
fick  or  attend  the  markets  with  their  pro- 
vilions,  or  other  forts  of  the  product  of 
the  land,  and  pay  nothing  at  their  return 
home,  goods  or  no  goods,  unlefs  they 
chance  to  leave  their  arms  in  a  village ; 
then  the  perfon  fo  doing  is  to  pay  one 
Shilling. 

flow  col-  The  collectors  account  quarterly  with 
lectors  ac-  their  kings,  and  deliver  up  what  each  has 
received  in  gold  at  his  refpeCtive  poll;  but 
the  fifth  part  of  the  fifh  they  colleCt  is  lent 
to  the  king  as  they  have  it,  and  ferves  to 
feed  his  family. 

No  fiflierman  is  allowed  to  difpofe  of 
the  firft  fifh  he  has  caught,  till  the  duty 
is  paid,  but  are  free  to  do  it  aboard  fhips; 
which  perhaps  may  be  one  reafon  why  fo 
many  of  them  daily  fell  fuch  quantities  of 
•their  filh  to  the  lea-faring  men,  for  fe- 
veral  toys,  as  has  been  oblerved. 

Good  riding  at  the  Coafl. 

NY  fort  of  fliips  may  fafely  ride  at 
all  times  -of  the  year  before  the  Gold 
Coaft ;  there  being  very  good  anchorage 
from  one  end  to  the  other,  except  at  Acra , 
where  the  ground  is  rocky,  as  has  .been 
mentioned  heretofore:  but  in  the  months 
of  Augujl  and  September  the  fierce  torna¬ 
does  blow  horribly  from  the  lea  on  the 
land,  and  unlefs  a  vcffel  be  well  fecured 
with  feveral  good  cables  and  anchors, 
may  force  it  alhore,  as  we  heard  of  one  fo 
call  away  at  Fackorary,  and  another  at  Com- 
mendo ,  in  the  year  1679.  and  I  was  like 
to  have  had  the  fame  fate  in  my  yacht, 
before  Infiama ,  in  the  year  1682,  by  a 
tempefluous  foutherly  wind,  in  the  middle 
of  the  night,  tho’  but  in  the  month  of  A- 
pril ,  when  I  made  a  coalling  voyage  from 
Acra ,  where  I  left  the  man  of  war  I  was  in, 
to  fome  leagues  above  cape  St.  Apolonia ,  at 
the  upper  coafl. 

Merry-making  and  dancing . 

E  N  and  women  there  being,  as  I 
have  before  oblerved  in  their  charac¬ 
ter,  inclined  to  fing  till  they  die,  and 
dance  into  the  grave;  they  fcarce  mils  one 
day  in  their  lives  without  fome  fports  and 
dancing,  efpec.ially  the  female  fex  are  molt 
particularly  eager  for  it;  infomuch  that  if 
amidft  their  hardeft  toils  and  work  at  home 
or  abroad,  they  do  but  hear  any  one  fing, 
or  play  on  their  mufical  inflruments,  they 
will  fall  a  dancing:  which  gives  me  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  enter  on  the  fubjeCl  of  their 
dances  and  paflimes. ' 
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It  is  a  cuftom  from  time  out  of  mind,  Barbot. 
amongll  them,  for  the  greateft  part  of 
the  inhabitants  of  a  town,  or  village,  to 
meet  together  every  evening,  at  the  mar¬ 
ket-place,  there  to  dance  and  be  merry, 
for  an  hour  or  two,  before  they  lie  down 
to  fleep.  The  women  make  the  firft  ap* 
pearance,  dreffed  in  their  beft  garb,  ha¬ 
ving  abundance  of  tinkling  fmall  bells 
tied  about  their  legs:  and  after  them  the 
men,  in  the  beft  equipage  they  can  con¬ 
trive;  each  carrying  in  his  hand  an  ele¬ 
phant’s  tail,  gilt  at  the  end.  The  mufi-  Meetings 
cifians  ftand  by,  at  the  corner  of  the  place, t0  dance 
fome  with  brals  bafons,  others  with  drums  marker 
of  two  or  three  different  forts  and  tones,  ™ar  6  ’ 
on  which  they  commonly  fitaftride;  others 
have  wooden  fnappers,  our  boys  ufe  them 
in  imitation  of  caftanets,  and  others  with 
reeds,  flutes  and  flagelets;  others  with  a 
hand  flat  drum,  made  up  with  fmall  belts 
round  it;  and  others  with  their  gittern, 
the  beft  inftrument  they  have;  which  is 
a  hollow  piece  of  wood  of  two  handfuls 
long,  and  one  in  breadth.  From  the  hin¬ 
der  part  of  this  a  flick  comes  acrofs  to  the 
fore-part,  and  upon  the  inftrument  are  fix 
extended  firings;  fo  that  it  bears  fome  fort 
of  refemblance  to  a  fmall  harp,  and  affords 
much  the  mod  agreeable  found  of  any  they 
have.  To  thefe  are  adjoined  the  horn- 
blowers,  or  trumpeters. 

All  thefe  inflruments  make  a  loud, 
ft  range  harmony,  together  with  the  ex¬ 
travagant  vocal  muficians;  and  the  men 
and  women  who  are  to  compofe  the  dance, 
divide  themfclves  into  equal  numbers  and 
couples,  oppofite  to  each  other;  and  form¬ 
ing  a  general  dance,  meet  and  fall  back 
again,  leaping,  beating  their  feet  hard  on 
the  ground,  bowing  their  heads  to  each 
other,  and  flapping  their  fingers,  mutter¬ 
ing  fome  words  at  times,  and  then  fpeak- 
ing  loud;  then  wifpering  in  each  other’s 
ears,  moving  now  very  flowly,  and  then 
very  fall;  men  and  women  running  againft 
each  other,  bread  to  bread,  and  knocking 
bellies  together  very  indecently;  clapping  Lead  ac. 
their  hands  together,  throwing  their  ele-  tions. 
pliant’s  tail  at  one  another,  or  tolling  it 
about  their  fhoulders,  and  uttering  fome 
dirty  myfterious  words. 

The  women  throw  a  little  hoop  on  the 
ground,  dance  round  it,  then  take  it  up 
again  with  their  foot;  others  tofs  up,  as 
high  as  they  can,  a  fmall  bundle  of  linen 
bound  up  hard  together,  and  catch  it  again 
as  it  falls;  others  recite  aloud  certain  im- 
modeft  verfes,  to  which  the  other  dancers  Singing, 
anfwer  much  in  the  nature  of  a  choir  of 
mufick.  This  fort  of  dance,  is  much  like 
that  we  call  in  France ,  La  danfe  des  ftllonx. 

When  they  have  thus  fpent  about  an  hour 
and  a  ha)f,  or  two  hours,  in  that  exercife, 

they 
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Variety  of  Their  dances  vary  according  to  times, 
cances.  occurrences,  and  places,  which  would  be 
too  tedious  to  panicularife:  fome  of  thefe 
dances  being  in  honour  of  their  deities,  are 
more  ferious;  others  are  by  particular  ap¬ 
pointment  of  the  kings:  as  for  inftance,  at 
Abramboc ,  a  large  town  in  Fetu,  every  year, 
for  eight  days  together,  there  is  a  refort  from 
all  parts  of  the  country,  of  multitudes  of 
people  of  both  fexes;  and  this  they  call 
the  Dancing-feafon ;  where  every  one  that 
comes,  is  dreffed  to  the  moft  of  his  ability 
and  condition. 

Pea  ft  made  by  the  Dunifh  General. 

IT  will  not  be  unacceptable  in  this  place 
to  give  a  fhort  account  of  an  entertain¬ 
ment  the  Danijh  general  made  for  me  in 
his  garden  behind  Fredericksburgh  at  Man- 
frou ,  in  the  month  of  January.  After  a 
fplendid  dinner  in  the  fort,  we  walk’d  down 
the  hill  to  that  garden ;  where  the  company 
was  fcarce  feared  in  the  fummer-houfe. 
Handing  in  the  midftof  orange-trees,  before 
we  were  furrounded  by  about  a  hundred 
Blacks ,  arm’d  from  head  to  foot  in  the 
molt  compleat  manner  they  ufe  to  be  when 
they  take  the  field,  but  fo  funtaftically 
adorned,  with  caps  on  their  heads  made  of 
a  crocodile’s  or  elephant’s  fkin,  having  on 
each  fide  a  red  (hell,  and  behind  a  bunch  of 
horfe-hair,  and  a  heavy  iron  chain,  orfome- 
thing  elfe  inttead  of  it,  girt  round  their 
head,  and  their  bodies  coloured  white;  that 
really  they  rather  refembled  devils  than 
men.  Ac  firft  they  made  a  horrid  confuted 
noife,  beating  upon  one  another’s  fhields, 
firing  their  mufkets  at  one  another,  and 
bowing  to  the  ground. 

1  his  fort  of  fkirmifh  being  over,  they 
withdrew  to  fome  diftance;  at  which  time 
we  were  entertained  with  a  great  contort  of 
their  vocal  and  inftrumental  wild  mufick, 
much  in  the  manner,  as  I  have  deferibed  it 
before:  during  which,  the  general’s  concu¬ 
bines,  and  thole  of  the  other  Danijh  gentle¬ 
men  of  the  fort,  attended  by  the  belt  fort 
of  the  town’s  women,  came  to  vifit  us  in 
their  utmoft  gay  and  rich  drefifes.  Imme¬ 
diately  they  were  prefented  with  French 
and  palm-wine,  mum,  brandy  and  fweet 
oranges:  and  during  the  collation,  the  armed 
Mock  Blacks  began  to  wreftle,  and  make  a  fham 
fight.  fight  amongthemfelves,  feveral  of  theminter- 
nuxing  it  with  dances  by  intervals,  ftriking 
by  meafure  and  cadence,  with  their  cutlaces, 
on  their  bucklers,  much  as  the  aftors  do 
at  the  opera  of  Mars  at  Paris-,  whilft 
others,  in  couples,  were  continually  firing 
their  mufkets  towards  the  ground,  leaping, 
and  putting  their  bodies  into  fuch  ridicu¬ 
lous^  ltrange  pollures,  as  if  they  had  been 
polIefTed.  - 
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After  them,  the  Black  ladies  took  their  Dancing, 
turn,  and  fhowed  all  their  fkiil  and  dexte¬ 
rity  by  many  forts  of  dances,  amongft 
themfelves,  pretty  agreeably.  All  this 
while  the  fort,  at  certain  intervals,  an- 
fwered  the  many  volleys  of  the  comba¬ 
tants  in  the  garden,  by  firing  five  guns  at 
a  time,  and  continued  fo  to  do,  till  it  be¬ 
gan  to  be  dufkilb,  which  obliged  the  com¬ 
pany  to  return  to  the  fort;  being  recon- 
dudted  by  all  the  armed  men,  who,  whillt  we 
were  on  the  way,  marched  all  round  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  afterwards  divided 
themfelves  into  two  bodies,  each  with  its 
commander’s  drums,  horns,  and  the  Danijh 
colours,  oppofite  to  one  another,  in  order 
ot  battle.  No  fooner  were  we  placed  in  the  Another 
long  gallery  of  the  fort,  from  whence  wem°ck 
could  have  a  full  view  of  them,  but  each 
body  began  to  move  towards  the  other,  and 
fkirmifhed  together  with  fire-arms,  without 
any  orcier;  after  which,  each  man  taking 
his  javelin  in  one  hand,  and  his  buckler  in 
the  other,-  made  a  Ihow  of  calling  it  at  his 
oppofite.  At  laid,  they  fell  in  together  con- 
•fuledly,  with  their  cutlaces,  firiking  hard 
on  their  fhields,  till  it  being  dark  night 
they  left  off ;  one  body  attending  their  of¬ 
ficers  home,  to  the  town  of  Manfrou ,  the 
other  garding  the  Danijh  ftandard  to  the 
fort,  where  the  general  treated  them  with 
French  wine  and  brandy.  This  feaft  colt 
the  general  five  Bendas  of  gold,  or  forty 
pounds  llerling. 

Manner  of  taking  an  Oath. 

Have  already  hinted  lomething  concern¬ 
ing  the  manner  of  adminiftring  an  oath 
to  the  Blacks  at  Axim ;  and  more  particu¬ 
larly,  that  of  taking  an  oath  to  the  Dutch 
officers  there :  I  ffiall  now  make  fome  far¬ 
ther  obfervations  on  the  fame  fubjedt,  as 
it  is  pradlifed  in  Fetu,  either  towards  Euro¬ 
peans,  or  among  themfelves,  in  things  of 
moment. 

Upon  fuch  occafions  the  prieft  or  con¬ 
jurer  eredts  a  pile  of  fmall  flicks,  in  the 
form  of  an  altar,  on  which  he  lays  a  can¬ 
vas  bag,  fprinkled  with  human  blood,  con¬ 
taining  fome  dry  bones  of  men;  to  which 
he  adds  fmall  pieces  of  bread,  and  a  cala- 
baffi  or  gourd  full  of  the  bitter  water  or 
drink,  fo  much  tiled  among  them  in  reli¬ 
gious  ceremonies,  all  which  die  prieft  exor- 
cifes,  and  caufes  the  perfon  to  whom  the 
oath  is  adminifler’d  to  fwear  on  it,  by 
Ofture,  the  name  of  their  chief  dAty.  To 
which  he  adds  an  exhortation  for  the  in¬ 
violably  obferving  of  the  faid  oath  in  all 
points,  with  a  terrible  denunciation  of  a  moft 
horrible  punifhment  in  cafe  of  perjury;  and 
if  the  perfon  takes  an  oath  to  the  Englijh,  or 
other  Europeans  there,  he  is  made  to  fwear 
on  the  bible. 


They 
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They  commonly  proftrate  themfelves  be¬ 
fore  them,  imbrace  their  feet,  and  lifting 
one  of  them  from  the  ground,  rub  the  foie 
of  it  on  their  own  faces,  ftomachs  and 
fhoulders,  uttering  loudly  this  fyllable,  jau, 
jaii,  jau ,  flapping  their  fingers,  (lamping 
with  their  feet  on  the  earth,  and  hiding  the 
idols  on  their  arms  and  legs:  others  add, 
to  all  thefe  fantaftical  ceremonies,  the 
draught  of  bitter  water.  Some  of  the  mod 
civiliz’d  at  taking  an  oath  to  a  White  man, 
will  alio  crofs  their  two  fore-fingers,  and 
carrying  them  to  their  mouth,  kifs  them, 
faying  in  Portuguefe,  Por  eft  a  crus  de  Deos , 
which  is,  By  this  crofs  of  God. 


I  have  before  obferved,  that  thefe  people, 
before  the  Portugucfes  came  among  them’ 
were  reckoned  very  confcientious  and  true  to’ 
theiroaths ;  but  whether  by  the  frequent  inter- 
courfe  with  European  nations  fince  that  time, 
or  whatever  the  occafion  of  fo  great  a  change 
may  be,  at  prefent  they  are  intirely  dege¬ 
nerated:  for  tho’  they  will  now  take  the 
mod  facred  oath,  either  in  their  own,  or 
our  way,  they  are  very  little  to  be  truded, 
especially  by  Europeans,  as  little  valuing  per¬ 
jury,  provided  they  can  be  gainers  by  it,  or 
fatisfy  their  paffions.  But  of  this  and  other 
pai  ticula.s  relating  to  oaths  and  perjury,  I 
diail  have  occafion  to  (peak  hereafter. 
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D  if  cafes  in  Guinea,  and  their  cures.  Superjlitions  and  funerals. 


I  HAVE  before  obferved,  that  how  un- 
whoiefome  foever  this  country  is,  yet  we 
fee  but  few  of  the  natives  affli&ed  with 
didempers,  which  is  one  advantage  of  being 
born  in  this  bad  air,  and  bred  up  in  (tench; 
and  when  lingering  under  fome  didemper, 
it  mud  really  be  mortal,  to  hinder  them 
either  from  their  bufinefs,  or  taking  their 
ufual  fports  and  diverfions;  as  having  al¬ 
ways  at  hand  a  great  diverfity  of  medicinal 
herbs,  and  proper  remedies  to  eafe  and 
cure  it  in  a  fliort  time,  according  to  the 
(kill  they  have,  as  will  be  made  appear  in 
this  chapter. 

D  if  cafes  in  Guinea  and  their  cures. 

feafesin  ''PHE  didempers  of  the  Blacks,  are  the 
ieral.  I  venereal  difeafe,  megrim  or  head-aches, 
bloody-fiuxes,  fevers,  which  they  call  A- 
brobra,  cholicks,  pains  in  the  domach  ;  the 
lmall-pox,  which  makes  the  greated  havock 
among  them,  as  does  alfo  that  drange  dif¬ 
eafe  ot  the  worms. 

nereal  As  for  the  venereal  difeafe,  which  among 
:afe,  them  is  a  meer  gallantry,  every  man  being 
elts  extravagantly  addifted  to  a  multitude  of 
women  of  all  forts,  lound  or  unfound; 
they  commonly  cure  it  with  Sarjdparilla 
boil’d  in  brandy,  ufing  it  by  draughts  till 
the  patient  is  recovered  found.  This  Sarfa¬ 
parilla  is  brought  them  by  the  Dutch. 
ad  ach  In  their  head-aches,  they  apply  to  the 
cure,  face  of  the  patient  a  poultice  of  iundry  herbs, 
whofe  virtue  is  peculiarly  known  to  that 
e fiedt;  which  caules  fmall  tumours  and 
pimples,  which  they  fcarify  with  (harp- 
pointed  knives,  if  they  do  not  break  of 
themfelves :  then  they  lay  on  it  a  certain 
white  mould,  to  dry  and  conlolidate  ir, 
but  it  leaves  behind  the  fmall  fears,  of  which 
the  faces  of  many  perfons  of  both  fexes  are 
very  full;  which  inclines  me  to  believe  that 
their  head-aches  and  megrim  are  very  com¬ 
mon  and  general. 

Vol.  V. 


The  cholick  and  bloody  flux  is  not  fo  Cholick 
common  among  the  natives,  as  the  Euro-an<^ cure> 
peans ;  many  of  whom  are  Inarched  away 
before  they  can  be  naturaliz’d  to  that  un- 
wholefome  air;  who  generally,  before  they 
die,  grow  fo  benumbed  in  their  limbs,  and 
fo  lean,  that  they  are  frightful  to  behold. 

The  Blacks,  in  cafe  of  a  violent  cholick, 
drink  morning  and  evening,  for  feveral 
days  fucceffively,  a  large  calabafh  of  lime- 
juice  and  Malaguette  mixt,  which  feems  at 
firfl:  to  be  contradidory  for  fuch  diftem- 
pers,  were  it  not  known,  that  our  phyfi- 
cians  in  Prance  give  Limonade  for  gravellous 
cholicks. 

The  European  remedies  againft  cholicks 
there,  are  to  keep  warm,  not  to  lie  down  to 
deep  on  the  ground;  to  avoid  the  dew  of 
the  evening  and  the  rain;  not  to  ufe  (pring- 
water,  nor  lemon-juice,  nor  any  other  acids: 
which  refutes  the  too  common  ufe  of  punch, 
fo  much  in  vogue  amongft  the  Englifh  Gui¬ 
neans: ;  and  which  undoubtedly  kills  many 
of  them,  by  caufing  violent  cholicks. 

Pains  in  the  ftomach  are  cured  by  taking  p  •  •  , 
four  or  five  drops  of  balfam  of  fulphur  m  ftomach, 
a  little  quantity  of  brandy;  which  if  the  and  cine, 
patient  be  well  covered,  after  the  dofe  is 
taken,  will  caufe  fweating.  The  day  after 
this,  to  be  let  blood;  and  two  days  after, 
a  gentle  purge. 

Another  remedy  is  to  take  every  morn¬ 
ing  a  little  of  confection  of  hyacinth,  and 
alkermes;  and  from  time  to  time  good 
cordials,  avoiding  carefully  any  excels  in 
wine  or  brandy. 

I  cannot  omit,  being  on  this  fubjed,  to  Method  to 
mention  how  I  tiled  to  live  whnft  I  was  atpielerve 
the  coaft:  of  Guinea,  and  during  the  whole  diealtli. 
voyage;  to  which  I  very  much  attribute 
the  perfed  health  I  injoy’d,  without  almoft 
any  ailing.  I  wore  continually  day  and 
night  a  hare’s  (kin  well  drefied,  on  my 
bare  domach,  the  hair  next  my  body ;  which 
4  ^  kept 
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Barbot.  kept  it  always  in  good  order  and  activity; 
tho’  I  muft  own  it  made  me  often  fweat  won¬ 
derfully,  in  the  fcorching  air  of  the  torrid 
zone,  but  help’d  digeftion  admirably.  I 
obferved  very  exactly  not  to  drink  wine 
or  brandy  in  the  morning,  as  moft  fea- 
faring  men  of  all  nations  do ;  which  is  very 
offenfive  to  an  empty  ftomach,  affefting  the 
tender  parts  of  it  by  its  corrofivenefs,  in- 
feebling  and  weakening  its  faculties  by  de¬ 
grees,  and  confequently  renders  it  uncapa- 
ble  of  digeftion,  altho’  it  feems,  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  it  is  taken,  to  ftrengthen  it:  there¬ 
fore  I  always  took  fome  nourifhment  before 
I  would  ufe  it;  and  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
after  took  the  dram,  neither  would  I  drink 
any  ftrong  liquor  till  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
after  meals;  much  more  did  I  fhun  to 
drink  hard  of  any  corrupted  liquors  of  Eu¬ 
rope  ^  and  of  the  Guinea  beer,  called  Petaw\ \ 
all  which  fo  much  abounds  in  the  European 
forts  at  the  Gold  Coaft.  By  this  method  my 
ftomach  was  all  along  kept  in  good  order, 
and  digeftion  to  admiration,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  exceffive  heats,  which  naturally 
weaken  its  faculties. 

Cure  for  Again,  for  the  cholick,  befides  what  is 

thecho-  above-mentioned  for  pains  in  the  ftomach, 

*  take  about  half  the  weight  of  a  louis-d’or 
of  right  orvietan,  in  four  or  five  drops  of 
annifeed  oil;  and  ufe  repeated  glitters, 
oompofed  of  the  decoftion  of  common  and 
marfh-mallows  or  holyoaks,  pellitory  of 
the  wall  and  caflia-powder,  with  ten  drops 
of  annileed-oil,  keeping  warm  elpecially 
at  night. 

Ditlemper  As  for  the  difeafe  of  the  worms,  by  the 

of  worms.  Mina  Blacks  called  Ikkon,  it  is  more  peculiar 
to  the  natives  than  to  Europeans,  who  are 
feldom  afflidted  with  them. 

This  difeafe  appears  in  feveral  parts  of  the 
body,  but  more  commonly  in  the  fiefhy 
parts,  as  the  thighs,  the  haunches,  the 
breafts;  and  even  in  the  fcrotum  a  man 
will  fometimes  have  nine,  ten  or  twelve  of 
thefe  worms  at  once;  fome  long,  fome 
fhort,  and  fome  deeper  in  the  flelh  than 
other,  and  there  are  often  alfo  fome  lodged 
betwixt  the  flefh  and  the  lkin.  The  worm 
generally  lhovvs  itfelf  by  the  fwelling  of 
the  flefh;  in  lbme  it  caufes  violent  agues, 
with  great  fhiverings;  others  it  torments 
with  intolerable  pains  all  over  the  body, 
fo  that  they  cannot  reft  rn  any  pofture: 
others  it  cafts  into  a  violent  fever,  and  con¬ 
tinual  deliriums.  But  thofe  that  grow  in 
the  breaft  or  paps  are  the  moft  afflicting, 
as  thofe  that  come  in  the  fcrotum  and  yard 
are  the  moft  dangerous  of  all,  as  well  as 
tormenting;  inlomuch  that  they  have  put 
fome  men  there  into  fuch  a  woful  condi¬ 
tion,  that  they  grew  perfectly  mad  and 
outrageous,  fo  that  it  was  requifite  to  bind 
them  very  faft. 

4 


Some  of  thofe  worms  are  an  ell  and  a  Several 
half  long,  as  big  as  a  raven’s  quill,  as  I  faw 
in  one  of  our  flaves  aboard  fhip,  winding  tlieIr"J 
almoft  twice  about  his  waift,  vifibly  appa¬ 
rent  in  many  places;  which  our  chief  fur- 
geon  drew  out  intire  in  lour  days  time;  and 
when  dry,  it  was  almoft  like  a  white  Anew. 

From  this  immenfe  fize  of  an  ell  and  a  half, 
the  worms  are  of  feveral  other  magnitudes, 
fhorter  and  Ihorter  to  fix  inches  long,  and 
proportionably  thick  to  their  length,  the 
lmalleft  no  bigger  than  a  hair. 

The  only  way  to  cure  this  horrid  tor-  Cure  of 
menting  difeafe,  is  to  take  hold  of  the  thewornw; 
worm  very  gingerly  as  loon  as  the  head 
has  made  its  way  out  of  the  fwelling,  and 
make  it  faft  to  a  fmall  piece  of  pafte-board, 
or  flick,  till  it  draws  back  of  itfelf ;  when 
it  muft  by  no  means  be  forced,  but 
the  pafte-board  left  over  the  wound,  bind¬ 
ing  the  faid  wound  fo  faft  that  the  worm 
maynot  re-enter,  and  applying  to  it  poultices 
and  fomentations  twice  a  day,  to  foften 
the  tumour,  and  facilitate  the  coming  out 
of  the  worm;  every  time  the  wound  is 
drefled,  turning  the  paft-board  gently, 
and  thus  repeating  the  fomentations  and 
winding  of  the  worm  twice  a  day,  fome¬ 
times  for  a  whole  month,  till  it  comes  out 
intire,  which  is  the  greateft  point  of  the 
cure,  tho’  the  method  be  tedious:  for  if  it 
fhould  happen  to  break  by  being  too  hafty 
in  drawing  it  out,  that  part  which  remains 
in  the  body,  will  foon  putrify  or  break 
out  at  fome  other  part,  which  occafions 
double  pain  and  trouble.  We  have  feen 
men  thus  ferved,  for  whom  no  other  re¬ 
medy  could  be  found  to  preferve  their  lives, 
than  cutting  off  a  leg  or  an  arm,  or  the 
privy  parts;  and  if  the  worm  is  lodged  in 
the  trunk  of  the  body,  and  broken,  it  is 
almoft  a  miracle  if  the  man  does  not  die 
of  the  gangrene  working  to  the  vital  parts. 
Commonly  the  worm  brings  along  with  it, 
as  it  is  gradually  wound  out  of  a  man’s 
body,  a  great  quantity  of  putrified  matter. 

The  principal  point  of  this  cure,  befides 
the  gentle  drawing  out  of  the  worm,  as  has 
been  faid,  is  to  keep  the  wounded  part  very 
warm,  becaufe  the  cold  air  would  fwell  it, 
and  confequently  choke  the  worm’s  paflage, 
which  would  caufe  intolerable  torment. 

What  has  been  faid  on  this  fubjeft,  properly 
concerns  Europeans  afflidted  with  this  unac¬ 
countable  difeafe;  to  which  I  lhall  add,  that 
it  is  necefiary  after  the  cure  to  purge  the 
patient,  and  take  for  a  general  rule,  to  pre¬ 
vent  this  difeafe,  to  live  well  and  foberly,  f 

to  keep  the  ftomach  very  warm,  to  fhife 
linen  as  foon  as  wet  by  rain  or  fea- water; 
and  generally  to  obferve  all  the  other  pre- 
feriptions  I  have  hinted  at  before,  but 
efpecially  to  abftain  as  much  as  poffible 
from  the  ufe  of  women. 


As 
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s  or  the  Blacks,  they  Jet  the  worm  have  often  aflured  me,  that  the  natives  fortv  Eai^ot. 
come  out  gradually  of  ufelf,  not  commonly  or  fifty  leagues  farther  up  the  inland,  know 
tacing  fuch  precautions  as  are  above  ob-  nothing  of  that  difeafe,  tho’  they  are  ge- 
erved  ;  fo  that  we  have  fee n  a  man  there  nerally  as  intemperate  in  many  regards,  [fnd 
with  five  or  fix  fuch  worms  hanging  partly  particularly  in  the  injoymcnt  of  women,  as 
OLlt  from  his  hrvlv  nr  onrp*  anrl  Tny  'It  the  Cold  C~  Jt  *  * 

Others  have  been  of  opinion. 


Small- 

box. 


out  from  his  body  at  once:  and  when  the 
worm  is  quite  out,  they  anoint  the  wound 
with  butter  and  fait,  and  afterwards  walk  it 
from  time  to  time  with  lea- water  only,  which 
proves  very  effectual. 

This  worm-difeafe  is  frequent  all  the  coaft 
over;  the  places  at  which  the  Hollanders 
find  their  men  are  the  mod  tormented  with 
it,  are  Cormentin  and  Apam,  which  they 
attribute  to  the  foul  water  they  are  obliged 
to  drink  there.  At  Acra  the  natives  are 
nothing  near  fo  muchafflided  with  it,  as  at 
all  other  places  of  the  Gold  Coaft ;  the 
reafon  whereof  may  be,  that  the  country 
of  Acra  not  being  a  promontory,  nor  fo 
woody  as  all  the  other  parts  of  the  coaft 
are,  the  air  is  confequently  wholefomer. 

I  have  been  told  there,  that  a  man  may 
have  this  worm-difeafe  two  years  before  it 
appears,  and  that  in  fome  Europeans,  the 
worm  did  not  break  out  for  twelve  months 
after  they  were  got  back  from  the  coaft 
of  Guinea  to  Europe ,  without  feeling  all 
that  while  the  leaft  pains. 

The  ftnall-pox  fweeps  away  great  num¬ 
bers  of  Blacks  of  both  fexes  and  all  ages 
every  year. 

“  I  fear  I  fhall  prove  tedious  upon 
every  fubjed  I  treat  of;  but  my  defign 
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having  been,  from  the  beginning,"  to  omit 
no  particulars  of  ufe,  or  for  curiofity,  to 
render  the  defeription  of  the  Coaft s  of 
Guinea  more  compleat  than  any  yet  pub- 
lifhed  in  any  language,  I  fhall  now  enter 
upon  a  digreflion  of  the  various  caufes, 


-  - ,  that  the 

too  frequent  life  of  pit-water  is  theoccafion 
of  it.  To  corroborate  which  notion,  they 
produce  an  example  Of  it  at  Orrnus ,  and  in 
the  neighbouring  places,  where  the  Indians 
having  no  other  Water  to  drink,  but  that 
of  pits,  are  fubjed  to  this  worm  diftemper; 
wnich  has  obliged  them  to  fetch  frefh  water 
from  out  of  the  lea  itfelf,  in  eighteen  fa¬ 
thom  deep,  having  men  imployed  on  pur¬ 
pose  there  to  dive  io  low  for  it:  and  that 
at  Mouree  and  Cormentin ,  where  they  drink 
no  other  water,  the  people  are  much  more 
tormented  with  the  worms  than  at  other 
parts  of  the  coaft;  but  yet  abundance  of  the 
natives  there,  tho'  they  ufe  as  much  of  that 
water  as  any  others,  are  very  free  from  it. 

.Laftly,  others  are  pofitive  it  proceeds 
from  bad  water  and  ill  food,  together  with 
the  exceflive  malignant  rains,  and  the  mil¬ 
dews  of  the  cool  evenings,  which  affect 
many  people  there,  and  breed  it  in  their 
bodies.  I  o  make  out  their  afleruon  they 
alledge,  that  the  people  are  moft  tormented 
with  that  difeafe  in  the  rainy  month  o fAuguJl, 
when  the  drops  of  rain  that  fall  are  com¬ 
monly  fas  big  as  large  peas,  and  fo  ma¬ 
lignant,  that,  as  I  have  obferved  before,  it 


which  are  thought  to  breed  the  worms 


IFalfe  opi- 
mions 
approv’d 


in  men’s  bodies  in  that  part  of  Africa 

Notions  of  what  breeds  worms. 

°P*’  O  OME  fancy  exceflive  luxury  i 
Ij  O  continual  ufe  of  a  great  number  ( 


in  the 

w  of  wo  • 

men  to  be  the  principal  occafion  of  it: 
others  attribute  it  to  the  frequent  eating  of 
a  certain  fifh,  whereof  there  is  great  plenty: 
others,  that  it  comes  from  keeping  fo  long 
in  the  fea-water  every  day;  and  others  alfo, 
from  excels  of  fatigues  and  long  journies 
a-foot.  7  here  are  others  who  impute  it  to 
the  excels  of  palm-wine,  and  the  kankier 
made  of  maiz.  But  all  thefe  opinions  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  groundlefs,  by  the  frequent  ex¬ 
amples  of  many  perfons  at  the  coaft,  who 
have  been  under  all  thofe  circumftances 
for  many  years  together,  even  beyond  ex- 
preffion,  and  yet  have  lived  very  free  from 
that  difeafe;  whilft  others  that  live  there 
temperately  in  many  of  the  before-mentioned 
particulars,  have  been  much  tormented  with 


it,  efpccially  the  Europeans:  and  the  Blacks 


will  rot  any  woollen  clothing  in  three  days 
time,  if  not  prevented  by  the  perfon  that 
has  been  fo  wetted,  by  fluffing  it  prefently 
and  having  it  dried.  It  is  afo  pofitively 
after  ted,  that  the  mildew  in  that  month  is 
much  more  dangerous  than  at  any  other 
time  of  the  year,  tho’  it  may  be  faid  to 
be  bad  at  all  other  times,  not  excepting  the 
fummer  leafbn.  Which  of  all  thele  opinions 
concerning  the  caufes  of  this  ftrange  difeafe 
of  the  worms,  is  the  moft  folid  and  proba¬ 
ble,  I  will  not  venture  to  decide;  only  fhall 
prefume  to  fay,  this  laft  feems  to  me  the 
moft  natural,  by  what  I  know  and  have 
heard  of  the  furprifing  effeds  of  the  rains 
in  the  month  of  Aiiguft,  and  the  corrupted 
air  of  that  leafbn,  occafioned  by  them,  as 
alfo  by  the  horrid  thunder,  attended  with 
lightnings  and  tornadoes,  which  are  then  fo 
frequent. 

The  Blacks  are  well  enough  attended  in  r  , 
ficknefs,  according  to  their  abilities;  tho*£endance 
fome  repielent  them  to  be  uncharitable,  in  ficknefs. 
even  to  inhumanity,  towards  their  fick  re¬ 
lations,  fo  as  to  deny  them  the  necefiary 
help  and  fubfiftence. 

They  are  generally  very  much  afraid  cf 
death ;  and  ufe  all  poffible  methods  to  pre- 
feive  their  lives,  not  only  by  means  of 
natural  remedies,  but  alio  by  the  pradice 

of 
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Barbot.  of  feveral  fuperftitions,  aslfhall  hereafter 
mention-,  and  yet  when  fick  or  wounded, 
they  endeavour  to  appear  unconcerned. 
The  word  Mijarri ,  in  their  language  fig- 
nifies  to  be  fick  •,  JarbakaJfi,  to  be  dying ; 
and  Ozz,  to  be  dead. 

They  drefs  their  wounds  with  vulnerary 
herbs,  of  which  they  have  above  thirty 
forts  of  great  virtue  and  efficacy,  as  I 
have  obferved  before,  wherewith  they  cure 
great  and  dangerous  wounds  to  a  wonder  •, 
but  wanting  skill  to  draw  out  musket-balls 
or  the  like  from  the  flefh,  they  often  heal 
them  fuperficially.  And  I  remember  a 
flave,  after  having  been  three  months  a- 
board,  had  three  musket-balls  taken  out 
of  his  body,  by  our  furgeons. 

Superjiiticn. 

Prieils  ^  8  TIE  priefts,  or  conjurers,  are  general- 

phyfi-  J  ]y  their  phyficians  and  furgeons,  as 
well  as  fpiritual  guides ;  as  we  read  xhzBoyez^ 
or  priefts  of  Cuba  in  America ,  were  among 
thofe  people.  The  priefts  of  the  Ifraelites 
feparated  the  lepers,  and  decided  of  legal 
impurities,  and  in  that  refpeft  afted  as 
phyficians  or  furgeons  ;  for  the  ancients 
did  not  diftinguifh  between  thofe  profef- 
fions.  The  law  did  condemn  the  perfon, 
who  had  wounded  another,  to  pay  the 
phyfician’s  fees  :  and  in  other  places  men¬ 
tion  is  made  of  bandage,  plaifters  and  oint¬ 
ments;  but  not,  that  I  know,  of  any 
purges  and  diet.  The  Greeks  of  the  he- 
roick  times,  as  Plato  obferves,  applied 
themfelves  only  to  drefs  wounds,  with  pro¬ 
per  remedies,  without  preferibing  any  or¬ 
der  of  diet;  fuppofing  that  other  inciden¬ 
tal  diftempers  would  be  cured  by  the  good 
conftitution  and  temperance  of  the  patient. 

SuperfUti-  The  Blacks  intirely  rely  on  the  dictates 

ous  cures.  Gf  their  faid  priefts  in  fpiritual  affairs,  and 
no  lefs  in  ficknefs;  when  having  unfuccefs- 
fully  tried  the  proper  natural  remedies, 
they  commonly  have  recourfe  to  fuper- 
ftitious  practices,  fuppofing  them  more  ef¬ 
fectual,  or  being  perfuaded  to  it  by  the 
prieft,  and  eafily  induced  to  believe  they 
can  never  recover  without  making  fome 
offering  to  their  gods.  Accordingly  they 
defire  the  prieft  to  inquire  of  their  deity, 
what  he  would  have.  When  the  pretend¬ 
ed  inquiry  is  made,  the  crafty  prieft,  who 
makes  his  advantage  of  their  fimplicity, 
tells  them  they  muft  offer  fome  tame 
beaft,  a  fheep,  a  hog,  a  cock,  a  dog,  or 
a  cat,  or  whatfoever  he  fancies;  which 
fometimes  is  gold,  cloth,  drink,  or  the 
like,  which  is  commonly  proportion’d  to 
the  ability  of  the  perfon  that  is  fick  ;  and 
whatfoever  he  requires,  they  freely  part 
with,  which  is  the  profit  of  the  cheat. 
According  to  this  fuperftition,  the  prieft 
makes  feveral  pellets  of  clay,  which  are 
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fet  about  the  patient’s  room,  in  rank  and 
file,  all  fprinkled  with  blood,  and  the  faid 
prieft  eats  the  flefh  of  the  creature  offered 
to  his  good  health. 

If  the  fick  perfon  happens  to  recover 
foon  after  the  offering  made,  either  by 
ftrength  of  nature,  or  by  virtue  of  the 
remedies  adminiftred,  the  prieft  is  fure  to 
be  well  rewarded,  and  highly  commended 
for  his  skill  and  ability. 

Thus  a  Boyez  or  prieft  of  Cuba  above- 
mentioned,  when  he  undertook  to  cure  a 
fick  Cacique  of  that  ifland,  ufed  to  fnuff  up 
the  juice  of  a  certain  herb,  which  put  him 
befides  himfelf ;  and  when  recover’d  of  his 
mad  fit,  he  told  them,  he  had  fpoken  to 
the  Cemis ,  which  were  their  gods,  and 
that  the  Cacique  would  foon  be  well  again ; 
but  if  he  faid,  that  thofe  fpirits  were  angry, 
it  was  to  denote  that  the  Cacique  would 
die.  They  reprefented  thofe  Cemis ,  much 
after  the  manner  our  painters  do  the  devils, 
and  faid  they  were  the  meflfengers  of  the  e- 
ternal  God. 

If  the  patient  grows  worfe,  frefh  offerings 
are  made,  more  expenfive  than  the  former; 
and  fo  repeated  again,  and  again,  till  the 
fick  perfon  recovers  or  dies.  It  alfo  often 
happens  that  one  doftor  is  difeharged  with 
a  good  reward,  and  another  called  in  his 
place,  who  begins  the  fame  courfe  over  a- 
gain,  knowing  well  how  to  manage  the  fu- 
perftitious  fimplicity  of  his  patient.  His 
hr  ft  aft  is  to  condemn  all  the  former  phyfi- 
cian  has  done,  whereupon  new  offerings  are 
made,  coft  what  they  will,  to  get  what  may 
be  had,  for  fear  of  being  alfo  turned  away 
very  fhortly,  as  his  predeceffor  was,  and 
another  again  brought  in,  in  his  ftead. 

For  this  change  of  doftors,  or  phyficians, 
will  happen  twenty  times  or  more  fucceflave- 
ly,  and  at  a  continual  charge,  perhaps 
greater  than  with  us  :  thofe  people  being  fo 
ftrangely  prepoffelTed  with  the  opinion  of 
thofe  offerings,  that  fometimes  they  will 
lorce  the  priefts  to  make  them. 

This  bigotry  is  fo  grafted  in  the  Blacks  ChiMrwi 
of  all  ages  and  fexes>  that  the  young  ones,  ^Perfti' 
even  boys,  who  are  either  fervants  or  flaves tl0US’ 
to  the  Europeans  there,  if  they  think  they 
have  a  good  mafter,  will  as  foon  as  he  is 
the  lead  indifpofed,  fecretly  go  to  the  priefts 
to  make  offerings  for  him,  of  a  fheep,  or 
hens,  according  to  their  ability,  which  they 
eat  to  his  good  health,  as  has  been  faid, 
that  he  may  recover;  and  fome  lay  on  beds, 
or  -in  the  chambers  of  their  faid  mafters, 
the  fmall  pellets  confecrated  or  charmed  by 
the  prieft,  to  defend  him  from  death.  And 
thole  boys  knowing  their  mafters  would 
be  much  difpleafed  at  it,  are  very  cau¬ 
tious  how  they  do  it,  and  conceal  it  fo  well, 
that  it  is  impoflible  to  difeover  it  before 
the  perfon  be  well  recovered  or  dead.  And 
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infeded. 


that  but  very  rarely  and  by  chance,  if  they  in  his  life-time;  if  it  is  proved  he  was,  then  Barbot' 
had  not  time  to  take  them  away  as  privately,  they  conclude,  his  death  was  the  punifhment 
Some  of  the  Mulatto  women,  who  I  formerly  of  that  great  crime.  If  he  is  not  found Inquiry 
faid  would  fain  pafs  for  Chriftians,  of  which  guilty  of  that,  they  inquire  whether  he  caufe  of 
re  lgion  they  know  very  little,  are  addicted  had  any  confiderable  enemies,  who  mio'ht  death, 
to  fuch  fupei  ft mous  practices,  even  to  extra-  have  laid  fpells  in  his  way,  which  mi^ht 
vagancy.  If  any  one  of  them  is  married  to,  or  occafion  his  death;  which,  if  proved,  fome 
kept  by  an  European ,  who  loves  and  pays  her  of  thofe  enemies  are  examined  very  ftrictly. 
well,  if  he  fall  fick,  fhe  never  fails  to  make  and  if  they  have  been  uled  to  fuch  practices’ 

tho’  never  fo  long  fince,  they  will  fcarce 
come  off  without  hurt  or  damage. 

If  there  be  no  fufpicion  of  poifon,  the 
inquiry  is,  whether  wives,  children,  and 


I  -  - . 

rich  offerings  to  the  prieft,  with  much  war¬ 
mer  zeal  and  ftronger  reliance  on  the  fuc- 
cels  of  them,  than  the  Blacks  themlelves. 
Europeans  But  what  is  more  deteftable,  as  well  as 
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deplorable,  is,  that  even  fome  Europeans  other  perfons  of  his  family,  or  his  (laves,  at- 
thcre,  not  only  believe  this  idolatrous  wor-  tended  him  with  due  care,  or  were  liberal 
ftiip  effectual,  but  incourage  their  fervants  enough  in  their  offering,  while  he  was  Tick; 
in  it;  and  are  very  fond  of  wearing  about  and  if  no  defeCt  is  found  therein,  the  laft 
their  bodies,  fome  of  thefe  confecrated  toys  refuge  is  to  conclude  the  deceafed  had  not 

been  exaCt  in  his  religious  worfhip. 

Thereupon  the  prieft  approaches  the  dead 
perfon,  and  afks  him  why  he  died;  and  be- 


or  fpells  of  the  heathen  priefts 
Funerals. 

WHEN  any  perfon  dies,  they  are  very 
careful  to  hinder  his  eyes  and  mouth 
from  fhutting  or  clofing,  and  the  arms  and 
legs  from  ftretching  out  ft  iff,  that  the  de¬ 
ceafed  may  fee  what  people  come  to  vifit 
him  after  his  deceafe,  and  entertain  and 
falute  them. 

Then  they  fet  up  fuch  difmal  crying,  la¬ 
mentation  and  fqueaking,  that  not  only 
the  houfe  of  the  deceafed,  but  the  whole 
village  or  town  refounds  with  it.  Many 
of  thofe  mourners  run  round  the  houfe  Ting¬ 
ing  mournful  verfes,  to  the  found  of  the 
bafons  on  which  they  beat  with  little  flicks, 
now  and  then  going  into  the  houfe  to  fee 
the  deceafed,  whilfl  others  wafh  his  corps; 
and  the  youth  of  his  acquaintance,  common¬ 
ly,  as  if  it  were  to  pay  their  laft  duty  and 
refpeCt,  fire  feveral  mufkets.  If  the  decea¬ 
fed  be  a  man,  his  wives  immediately  fhave 
their  heads  very  clofe,  and  fmear  their  bo¬ 
dies  with  white  earth;  and  put  on  an  old 
ragged  garment:  in  this  equipage  they  run 
about  the  town  like  diffracted  or  mad  wo¬ 
men,  with  their  hair  hanging  loofe  and 
making  a  difmal,  lamentable  noife,  con¬ 


ing  fenfible  that  himfelf,  and  others  like  him, 
have  prepofiefled  thofe  fenfelefs  people  with 
an  opinion  of  their  fanClity  and  difinterefted- 
nefs,  anfwers  the  queftions  himfelf,  as  is  moft 
for  his  own  advantage;  and  that  pafles 
among  thofe  filly  people  for  real  truth. 

The  queries  then  commonly  put  to  aQueflions 
dead  perfon,  are  of  feveral  forts:  as  for  in-  atked  the 
fiance,  fome  men  take  up  the  dead  body dead* 
in  the  prefence  of  the  prieft  on  their  fhoul- 
ders,  and  then  afk.  Did  not  you  die  for  fuch 
a  caufe?  If  he  did,  the  men  who  hold  him, 
by  a  hidden  impulfe,  are  obliged  to  incline 
the  body  towards  the  queftioner;  which  is 
taken  for  an  affirmative  anfwer:  otherwife 
they  ftand  ftill. 

At  fome  other  places,  where  they  expofe 
the  deceafed  perfon  fitting  on  a  board, 
they  put  many  queftions  to  him,  fome- 
times  feveral  people  fpeaking  together;  for 
example,  What  was  the  reafon  why  you  left 
us?  what  things  did  you  want  moft?  who  is 
it  that  has  killed  you?  with  many  more  as 
fooliffi  and  impertinent,  as  tedious  to  relate. 

At  Acra,  the  examiner  commonly  lies 
flat  down  on  the  ftomach  of  the  deceafed 
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tinually  repeating  the  name  of  the  dead,  and  perfon,  and  taking  him  by  the  nofe  puts 


)ead  vi¬ 
ced. 


reciting  the  beft  adlions  of  his  paft  life.  This 
tumultuary  ridiculous  noife  of  the  women 
lafts  feveral  days  fucceffively,  even  till  the 
body  is  interred. 

When  the  corps  is  waffied,  they  lay  it  in 


an 


ofier  or  wooden  coffin ;  in  fome  places  eyes  or  lips. 


all  the  above-mentioned  queftions  to  him; 
and  their  fimplicity  is  fo  unaccountable  in 
this  particular,  that  they  will  affirm  the 
dead  perfon  has  fully  anfwered  their  que¬ 
ftions  by  a  motion  of  his  tongue,  teeth. 


they  place  it  on  a  board,  as  fitting,  and  his 
relations  come  to  inquire  after  his  death,  or 
why  he  would  die:  tho’  they  know  he  died 
a  natural  death,  either  by  ficknefs  or  old 
age,  wounds  or  other  mortal  diflemper; 
yet  they  all  luppofe  it  muft  certainly  pro¬ 
ceed  from  fome  other  caufe. 

The  prieft,  who  muft  of  neceffity  be  pre- 
fent  on  this  occafion,  inquires  of  the  rela¬ 
tions  whether  the  deceafed  was  ever  perjured 
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At  Aar  a,  again,  the  principal  wife  of  a 
Black  who  happens  to  die,  lies  down  by 
his  corps,  howling,  crying,  and  rubbing 
his  face  from  time  to  time,  with  a  wifp  of 
ftraw,  or  ot  the  thread  of  the  confecrated 
tree;  faying  Auzy ,  Auzy.  If  it  is  a  wo¬ 
man  that  is  dead,  her  hufband  does  the 
fame  to  her. 

It  is  cuftomary  in  feveral  places  for  the 
chief  wife  of  a  deceafed  Blacky  from  the 
4  C  time 
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Barbot.  time  of  his  deceafe,  to  that  of  his  burial, 
to  go  about  the  town  trom  houfe  to  houfe 
with  a  calabalh,  or  brafs  bafon  in  her  hand 
to  gather  gold  Krakra ,  to  buy  a  cow  or 
lheep  to  be  facrificed,  and  beg  of  their  dei¬ 
ties  to  conduct  the  deceafed  to  a  place  of 
rcit,  without  any  accident  by  the  way. 
Sacrifice  This  offering  is  performed  by  the  priefl 
for  the  in  the  following  manner :  he  orders  the  beads 
dead.  to  gg  Slaughtered  •,  and,  with  the  blood 
thereof,  he  rubs  all  the  dead  perfon’s  idols, 
which  he  has  fet  together  in  a  ring  in  the 
corner  of  a  houfe-,  the  larged  being  placed 
exabUy  in  the  middle  of  all  the  others, 
and  all  adorned  with  2,old  ornaments  and  va- 
luable  corals,  or  other  things;  as  alfo  many 
threads  of  the  bark  of  the  confecrated  tree, 
which  he  has  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  peafe, 
beans,  rice,  Indian  wheat,  palm-oil,  fhells, 
and  birds  feathers ;  then  he  plates  wreaths 
of  green  boughs,  which  he  puts  about  his 
neck:  during  this,  the  wives  of  the  de¬ 
ceafed  having  cut  in  pieces  the  cow,  or 
the  fheep,  bring  it  in  troughs  or  difhes  to 
the  pried,  who  lays  it  by  the  idols. 
After  feme  moments  of  profound  filence, 
he  mutters  certain  words,  and  taking 
into  his  mouth  fome  water  or  palm- 
wine,  fpurts  it  out  again  on  all  the  idols: 
Making  this  done  he  puts  all  that  mafs  together, 
of  idols,  and  preffes  it,  taking  out  the  fat  or  greafe, 
which  he  mixes  with  other  ingredients  not 
ufed  before,  moulding  and  working  it  to¬ 
gether  again  with  the  green  leaves  that  hang 
about  his  neck,  the  juice  whereof  he  has 
before  fqueezed  out,  and  continues  that 
kneading  till  he  has  ufed  all  the  leaves. 
To  conclude,  he  works  all  thofe  things  to¬ 
gether,  and  of  that  filthy  compofition  makes 
feveral  pellets,  as  big  or  as  fmall  as  he 
pleafes,  palling  each  parcel  between  his  legs, 
and  over  his  face,  faying,  Auzy,  that  is, 
good  be  to  you :  and  thus  the  new  idols 
are  made;  fome  of  them  to  be  put  into  the 
deceaied  perfon’s  coffin  or  grave,  as  tutelar 
gods,  to  protect  him  in  his  Iqng  journey 
to  the  other  life;  the  others  to  be  diftri- 
buted  among  all  the  company,  as  their 
guardians  and  protestors  in  war.  The 
poorer  people,  who  cannot  buy  a  cow,  or 
a  fheep,  for  an  offering,  provide  cocks  and 
hens,  which  the  prieft  kills,  ufing  the  fame 
ceremonies  as  above. 

Manner  of  In  fome  places,  before  they  bury  the 
going  to  dead,  they  lay  the  corps  on  a  board,  and 
the  grave,  expofe  it  for  a  day  and  a  half  to  the  fight 
of  all  the  people,  with  the  free  covered, 
and  the  arms  ffretched  out.  When  the  time 
appointed  for  the  funeral  is  come,  the  corps, 
thus  made  fall  on  a  board,  is  laid  on  two 
men’s  fhoulders,  one  at  each  end;  in  fome 
places  this  is  done  only  by  women,  exclu- 
hve  to  the  men,  who  carry  it  to  the  grave, 
attended  by  all  the  women  of  the  town. 


each  of  them  wearing  an  idol  of  ftraw  on 
her  head,  and  carrying  a  ftick  in  one  hand, 
finging  dolefully  to  the  mufick  of  feveral 
infbruments  beaten  in  a  mournful  manner. 

If  the  perfon  to  be  buried  is  a  man,  and 
the  grave  at  a  great  diftance  from  the 
place  where  he  died,  his  principal  wife 
commonly  walks  all  the  way  ciofe  by  his 
coffin,  as  the  hufband  does  when  his  wife 
is  to  be  interred;  but  if  the  deceafed  died 
in  the  town  or  place  where  he  was  born, 
it  is  not  cuftomary  either  for  the  hufband  or 
wife  to  go  to  the  grave.  It  is  the  conftant 
cuftom  of  the  Blacks  of  either  fex,  when 
they  happen  to  die  from  the  place  where 
they  were  born,  to  be  carried  thither  to 
lie  among  their  kindred;  which  muft  cer¬ 
tainly  be  done  whatfoever  it  coffs,  if  the 
eftebis  of  the  party  deceafed  will  pay  the 
charge.  T  hus  fome  bodiesare  carry ’d  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  leagues,  conducted  by  a  good 
number  of  armed  men,  who  are  fubfifted 
all  that  time  at  the  charge  of  the  dead 
perlon’s  relations.  This  we  fee  frequently 
prabfifed  in  Europe. 

1  hey  commonly  lay  their  dead  in  graves  interring^ 
about  four  feet  deep,  and  having  placed 
the  body  therein  with  the  board  it  is 
fatten’d  to,  they  cover  it  with  as  many 
green  boughs,  or  other  things,  as  will  ferve 
to  bear  off  the  earth,  and  bury  with  it  the 
arms,  clothes  and  utenfils  the  deceafed 
perfon  us’d  while  living;  together  with  the 
new  idols  made  by  the  prieft,  as  was  faid 
above,  all  which  they  cover  with  earth 
till  the  grave  is  filled  up,  and  then  erebt 
over  it  a  fmall  thatch’d  cottage  or  hut, 
lupported  by  four  pofts,  into  which  the 
women  attending  the  funeral,  creep  upon 
all  four,  with  dil'mal  cries  and  lamentations. 

This  done,  they  leave  under  that  roof,  palm- 
wine,  corn  and  other  provifions,  to  ferve 
the  dead  perfon  in  the  other  life;  one  half 
whereof  is  commonly  taken  away  by  the 
man  that  dug  the  grave,  for  his  own  ufe, 
beiides  the  money  paid  for  that  fervice. 

When  the  provifions  left  cn  the  grave  for 
the  fubfiftence  of  the  dead  perfon,  are  rot¬ 
ten,  or  devour’d  by  the  fowls  of  the  air, 
for  no  man  will  venture  to  touch  them;  the 
relations  look  upon  it  as  an  inviolable  point 
of  religion  and  honour,  to  remove  what  re¬ 
mains,  and  lay  frefh  in  the  room,  from 
time  to  time. 

Others  low  rice  in  the  grave,  and  there 
leave  feveral  worthlefs  things  of  the  de¬ 
ceafed,  but  no  houfhold  goods. 

'I  he  Blacks  about  the  Brandenburg  fort  p  .. 
of  great  Frederickftadt  near  cape  Tres  Pont  as, 
have  a  peculiar  cuftom  among  them,  which 
is,  to  bury  their  dead  in  a  fea  cheft,  bowing 
the  corps;  and  thofe  chefts  being  commonly 
but  four  feet,  or  four  feet  and  a  half  in 
length,  and  the  dead  body  confequently 

too 
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too  long  for  them,  they  chop  off  the  head, 
and  lay  it  on  one  fide.  As  foon  as  the  corps 
is  let  down  into  the  grave,  the  perfons  who 
attended  the  funeral  drink  palm-wine,  or 
rum  plentifully,  out  of  oxes  horns ;  and 
what  they  cannot  drink  off  at  a  draught, 
they  fpill  on  the  grave  of  their  deceafed 
friend,  that  he  may  have  his  fhare  of  the 
liquor. 

If  a  woman  dies  in  childbed,  and  her 
child  too,  it  is  buried  in  her  arms. 

Burial  of  As  to  the  burial  of  flaves,  I  have  faid 
/laves.  before,  that  in  lome  parts  it  is  not  allow’d 
them,  but  their  bodies  are  caff  out  into  by¬ 
places,  there  to  rot  away,  or  be  devoured 
by  wild  beads ;  but  at  thofe  parts  of  the 
coaft  where  they  are  kinder  to  their  flaves 
in  this  particular,  they  throw  eighteen  or 
twenty  inches  depth  of  earth  over  them. 

When  the  corps  of  a  deceafed  free  perfon 
is  laid  down  in  the  grave,  with  all  the 
formalities  above-mention’d,  the  women 
attending  the  funeral  walk  to  the  neareft 
water,  either  fea  or  river,  and  entering  into 
it  ravel  deep,  with  their  hands  throw  the 
faid  water  in  one  another’s  faces;  thus  walk¬ 
ing  themfelves  all  over,  whilft  others  (land¬ 
ing  by  on  the  fhore,  play  by  turns  on 
mournful  inftruments,  with  extravagant 
fhrieking  and  howling.  Then  one  of  i  the 
company  advances  towards  the  widow  of 
the  deceas’d,  leads  her  into  the  water,  lays 
her  down  in  it,  on  her  back,  wafhes  her  all 
over;  and  calling  the  other  women  prefcnr, 
they  raife  her  up,  and  every  one  makes  the 
compliment  of  condolence.  After  this,  they 
all  go  to  the  deceas’d  perfon’s  hcufe,  where 
they  feafl  all  the  remaining  part  of  the 
day,  on  the  flefli  of  the  cows  or  fheep, 
which  were  before  offer’d  to  their  deities' 
as  has  been  faid.  Commonly  all  the  gueffs 
come  away  very  drunk  at  night. 

'unerals  When  a  man  of  note  is  kill’d  in  battle, 
)ng  after  and  through  the  diffractions  of  war  they 
have  not  the  opportunity  to  fecure,  hide  or 
bury  his  body,  becaufe  the  funerals  muff  be 
perform’d  in  their  own  native  countries,  the 
faid  perfon’s  wives  are  all  that  time  in 
mourning,  and  their  heads  fliav’d ;  and 
when  the  day  of  burial  is  appointed,  which 
is  fometimes  ten  or  twelve  years  after  he 
was  kill’d,  the  funeral  ceremonies  are  per¬ 
form’d  with  the  fame  pomp  and  lbow,  as 
if  he  had  died  but  a  few  days  before,  and 
his  wives  renew  their  mourning,  cleanfing 
and  drefling  themfelves  as  before, 
eneral  Whilft  the  women  are  lamenting  abroad, 
menta-  the  neareft  relations  fit  by  the  corps  at  home] 
making  a  difmal  noife,  waffling  and  cleanfing 
themfelves,  and  performing  the  other  ufual 
ceremonies :  the  remoter  relations  alfo  af- 
lemble  from  diftant  places,  to  be  prefent 
at  the  mourning,  or  funeral  rites.  He  that 
is  remifs  or  negligent  in  this  point,  is  liable 
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to  a  gi eat  fine,  unlefs  he  can  fhew  very  Barbot. 
good  reafon  for  his  abfence.  The  town’s  -''VNJ 
people  and  acquaintance  come  alfo  to  la¬ 
ment  him,  each  bringing  his  prefent  of 
gold,  brandy,  fine  cloth,  fheets,  or  fome 
other  thing ;  which  they  pretend  is  given 
to  be  carried  to  the  grave  with  the  corps, 
and  the  greater  prefent  of  this  nature  any 

pel  Ion  makes,  the  more  it  redounds  to  his 
honour. 

Ail  this  time,  brandy  in  the  morning,  Wealth 
ami  pa  m-wine  in  the  afternoon,  are  brifklv  buried.^ 
'fillci  about  to  all  forts  of  people.  They 
drTs  the  corps  richly,  when  laid  into  the 
coffin,  and  put  in  with  him  feveral  fine 
clothes,  gold,  idols,  rich  corals,  beads,  and 
many  other  things  of  value,  for  his  ufe  in 
the  other  world ;  not  doubting  in  the  leaft, 
but  that  he  may  have  occafion  for  them. 

Ail  this  is  done  in  proportion  to  what  the 
deceas’d  perfon  left,  or  the  ability  of  his 

heiirSD/thuS  IC  IS  cenain’  that  the  funerals  of 
nch  Blacks  are  extraordinary  chargeable. 

Whilft  the  deceas’d  is  laying  down  in  the 
grave,  a  parcel  of  young  foldiers  go  or 
run  forwards  and  backwards,  loading  and 
dilcharging  their  mufkets ;  follow’d  by  a 
multitude  of  people  of  both  fexes,  without 
any  order  ;  fome  of  them  very  filent,  others 
crying  and  fhrieking  as  loud  as  they  can. 


p  .  .  o  -  c Li 

...  °thers  are  Jaughing  as  loud.  'After 


which  follows  the  leading  at  the  houfe  of 
the  deceas  d,  as  above-mention’d. 

It  was  the  cuftom  among  the  ancient  .  . 
idolaters,  in  the  days  of  the  prophet  Jeremy , 
on  thele  occafions,  for  every  perfon  of  the 
town  to  go  into  the  houfe  of  the  deceas’d, 
to  mourn,  and  comfort  the  friends  for  their 
lofs,  and  drink  the  cup  of  confolacion,  Jer. 
xvi  5  and  7.  as  alfo  to  eat  bread,  and  to 
feaft  with  flefb,  fent  in  by  the  relations  and 
neighbours  for  that  purpo  e,  which  cuftom 
was  imitated  by  the  Israelites ;  and  for  fo 
doing,  the  prophet  feverely  reprov’d  them, 
by  God’s  fpecial  command. 

In  2  Sam.  iii.  33.  we  fee  the  grievous  and 
learned  complaint  David  made  upon  the 
untimely  death  o i Abner ;  and  in  Dent,  xxxiv. 
how  all  Ifrael  mourn’d  thirty  days,  for  the 
death  of  Mofes. 

When  a  king  dies,  all  the  people  exprefs  Death  of 
their  forrow  in  the  fame  manner,  as  haskinSs- 
been  faid  to  be  done  to  great  men  ;  and  the 
lame  ceremonies,  or  more,  are  us’d  towards 
him,  even  to  dreffing  of  meat  for  him,  all 
the  time  the  corps  lies  in  ftate,  to  be  feen 
by  the  people. 

r  Irni1l°fle  CT?eS’,°n  the,day  appointed  Burled  in 

the  funeral  of  a  king,  the  prime  men  private 

or  the  country  caufe  the  corps  to  be  carried  Places. 
by  flaves  into  lbme  remote  part  of  a  thick 
wood,  unknown  to  all  the  people,  according 
to  the conftitutions  of  the  place;  but  every 
man  is  allow’d  to  bring  his  prefent  to  a 

certain 
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Barbot.  certain  place  appointed,  in  the  fame  wood, 
^  Y where  fome  men  are  placed  to  receive,  and 
carry  them  thence  to  the  grave  to  be  there 
buried  with  the  corps. 

Ancient  This  cuftom  is  lomewhat  like  the  prac- 
burying  of  tjce  0f  tjie  eaftern  nations,  in  ancient  times, 
trealure.  to  pU(;  gOOClSj  and  even  trealures  into  graves; 

as  appears  by  what  Jofephus  writes  of  king 
Solomon ,  and  the  obfequies  of  his  father  Da¬ 
vid,  lib.  vii.  cap.  12.  KmgSolomon  buried 
him  in  JeruJalem ,  with  fuch  magnificence, 
that  befides  the  other  ceremonies  prattis’d 
at  the  funerals  of  kings,  he  caus’d  immenfe 
wealth  to  be  laid  up  in  his  tomb :  for  one 
thoufand  three  hundred  years  after,  when 
Antiochus ,  lurnam’d  The  religious ,  fon  to 
Demetrius ,  laid  fiege  to  Jerufulem,  Hircanus 
the  high-prieft,  wanting  a  fum  of  money, 
to  prevail  on  him  to  raife  the  fiege,  caus’d 
David’s  tomb  to  be  open’d,  and  took  out 
from  thence  three  thoufand  talents,  part  of 
which  he  gave  to  the  faid  Antiochus.  Again, 
long  after  this,  king  Herod  took  out  a  very 
great  fum  of  money,  from  another  part  of 
David’s  fepulchre,  where  that  vaft  treafure 
had  been  laid  up.  But  the  coffin,  in  which 
the  king’s  afhes  lay,  was  never  touch’d,  as 
having  been  fo  fafely  hid  under  ground, 
that  it  could  not  be  found. 

Slaves  fa-  Befides  the  prefents  above-mention’d, 
crificed.  made  at  funerals,  of  eatables,  gold,  coral, 
(Ac.  many  flaves  are  given,  or  fold,  being 
fuch  as  are  paft  their  labour  through  age, 
or  otherwife  difabled,  and  to  be  facrificed 
upon  thofe  occafions ;  being  all  barbaroufly 
flaughter’d,  and  buried  with  the  royal 
corps,  fometimes  to  the  number  of  feventy 
or  eighty,  of  both  fexes  and  all  ages ;  be¬ 
fides  feveral  of  his  own  flaves,  to  ferve  him 
in  the  other  world :  as  are  alfo  the  Bojfums , 
or  wives,  he  during  his  life-time  dedicated 
to  his  falfe  deity,  as  alfo  one  of  his  princi¬ 
pal  feavants. 

Tartars,  The  Tartars  of  China  obferve  this  cuftom 
their  wives  when  any  of  them  dies,  that  one  of  his 
them  WUh  w*ves  muft  hang  herfelf,  to  bear  him  com¬ 
pany  in  that  journey.  The  Chinefes  have 
the  fame  cuftom,  but  it  is  not  fo  common, 
nor  approved  and  receiv’d  by  their  philofo- 
pher.  A  viceroy  of  Canton  being  near  his 
death,  call’d  the  concubine  he  lov’d  beft,  and 
putting  her  in  mind  of  the  affection  he  had 
born  her,  defir’d  Ihe  would  bear  him  com¬ 
pany  ;  fhe  promis’d,  and  as  foon  as  he  was 


Cruel 

deaths. 


dead  hang’d  herfelf. 


To  return  to  the  Blacks:  It  is  a  moft 
wretched  lpeftacle  to  fee  thofe  poor  wretches 
kill’d  ;  for  what  with  piercing,  hacking, 
and  tormenting,  they  endure  a  thoufand 
deaths  inftead  of  one.  Some  of  them, 
after  having  indur’d  many  exquifite  tor¬ 
ments,  are  deliver’d  to  a  child  of  fix  years 
of  age,  who  is  to  cut  off  their  heads,  and 
may  be  an  hour  in  doing  it,  not  being  able 


to  manage  the  cutlace.  Others  have  been 
flint  up  alive  in  hollow  trees,  and  continued 
there  feveral  days  before  they  expired. 

At  other  places,  as  in  Fetu ,  the  wretch  Another, 
deftin’d  to  be  facrificed  is  made  to  drink 
abundance  of  palm- wine,  and  to  dance  ; 
every  one  that  will,  at  the  fame  time,  ftriking 
or  pufhing  him.  At  laft,  he  is  thrown 
down,  with  his  face  on  the  fand,  and  whe¬ 
ther  that  {titles  him  or  not,  I  am  ignorant, 
but  they  fall  on  him,  firft  cutting  off  his 
legs  below  the  knees,  and  afterwards  his 
arms  below  the  elbows :  then  his  thighs, 
and  his  arms  at  the  flioulders,  and  laftly 
his  head. 

In  other  places  again,  thofe  who  will  Another 
prefent  their  dead  king,  or  other  eminent  cruc*’ 
perfon,  with  flaves  to  wait  on  them  in  the 
grave,  prabtife  a  more  tolerable  inhumanity 
in  their  execution  •,  for  they  either  watch 
an  opportunity  to  kill  the  flave,  when  he 
thinks  nothing  of  it,  with  their  javelins,  as 
he  turns  his  back  *,  or  elfe  the  mafter  fends 
him  on  fome  pretence  to  a  place  where  men 
lie  hid  to  murder  him,  and  carry  his  corps 
to  the  houfe  of  the  perfon  deceas’d,  or  to 
the  grave,  to  be  buried  with  him. 

However,  thefe  human  facrifices  are  not  Human 
now  altogether  fo  much  in  ufe  among  the  fences 
Blacks ,  who  are  lubjebl  to  the  European  go-  ^ 
vernment,  as  with  thofe  who  live  more  re-  peans. 
mote  from  the  coaft.  The  Dutch  particu¬ 
larly  where  they  have  any  authority,  will 
not  permit  them  •,  but  the  luperftitious 
Blacks  will  remove  privately  to  other  places, 
in  order  to  perpetrate  this  barbarity. 

In  fome  countries  they  keep  the  body  of  Bodies 
a  dead  king,  or  other  great  man,  a  whole  preferv’d. 
year  before  they  bury  it,  and  to  prevent 
corruption,  they  lay  the  corps  on  a  wooden 
frame,  like  a  gridiron,  which  they  fet  over 
a  gentle  clear  fire,  which  dries  it  up  by  de¬ 
grees.  Others  bury  their  dead  privately 
in  their  own  houfes,  giving  out  that  they 
preferve  the  corps  in  the  fame  manner  as  a- 
forefaid,  till  a  fit  time  to  have  the  funeral 
folemnly  perform’d. 

In  other  places,  when  the  day  draws  near  Concourfe! 
for  the  folemn  interring  of  a  king,  publick  to  fune- 
notice  thereof  is  given,  not  only  to  the  peo- rals- 
pie  of  his  own  nation,  but  to  others  round 
about,  which  occafions  fuch  a  vaft  con- 
courfe  as  is  very  furprizing,  all  perfons  be¬ 
ing  curious  to  fee  the  folemnity,  all  of  them 
as  richly  drels’d  as  they  can  afford ;  fo  that 
then  more  gallantry  may  be  leen  in  one  day, 
than  at  other  times  in  feveral  years ;  and  it 
is  indeed  very  well  worth  the  feeing. 

I  will  conclude  this  long  account  of  fu¬ 
neral  ceremonies,  with  two  or  three  ob- 
fervations ;  the  firft,  as  I  was  told,  by  the 
Englijh  agent  general  at  cape  Corfo  ;  that  be¬ 
ing  himfelf  prefent  at  the  obfequies  of  a  no¬ 
table  deceas’d  Negroi  woman  of  the  place, 

the 


raves 

lorned. 


"hap.  2.J. 
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funeral. 


peech  of  the  forccter,  or  priefr,  made 
pnert  at  fpeech  to  che  company  there  prefen r,  ex¬ 
horting  them  all  to  Jive  well;  to  hurt  or 
caule  damage  to  no  pelfon;  to  be  very 
religious  obfervers  of  their  promifes  and 
con  trails,  and  a  deal  more  of  fuch  mora¬ 
lity  ;  after  which,  he  made  the  panegyrick  of 
the  deceafed  woman,  and  ended  the  cere- 


z8? 


pathctick  javelin,  at  one  end  of  them,  to  which  tliiyBaitooT. 

aWir  «r_  hang  Ibme  of  the  deceafed’s  clothes,  his  ^ - 

bow  and  quiver,  his  fword,  &c.  a  cuftom 
pradifed  in  former  ages  by  the  Scythians 
and  Great  Tartars,  at  the  funerals  of  their 
kings,  as  we  find  in  hiftory.  The  Tartars 


befides  ufed  many  great  barbarities  at  their 
11  •  '  ,  -  funerals,  and  among  the  reft;,  to  ftrancde 

S’  f  lh;e°™8  ,°"  ,fC  f“"d  a  lon®  beloved  wffe  of  the  deceafed '  „fo-  £££ 

Ur  ng  o.  fheeps  jaws,  threaded  together,  narch  near  the  grave,  with  his  groom  of  the ties- 
hokhngone  end  thereof  by  one  hand,  and  chamber,  a  cook,  a  butler,  aSpoftUUon  a 

Cry,C  f™1’  iJOye  alL  as  the  do  ye  ferjeant,  and  a  mule-driver,  all  diefe  beino- 

mitate  her*,  jhewqs  very  careful,  during  the  allowed  but  one  horfe  to  carry  their  bag^aj 
whok  courfe  of  her  hfe,to  confederate  great  num-  to  the  grave:  the  horfe  was7  there  likewiTe 
hers  of  fheep, on  occafions  of  this  nature ;  as  killed,  with  thofe  poor  wretches  and  all 

Thus  many  together  put  into  tl  gr^  by  the  corps 
ot  the  people  there  prefent,  were  moved  of  the  deceafed  prince,  with  hfs  plate  and 

moft  coftly  houffiold  goods  and  jewels,  to 
ferve  and  wait  on  him  in  the  other  life. 

The  Scythians ,  befides,  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  made  the  like  lervice  to  the  deceafed 


of  the 

to  give  each  a  fheep ;  the  agent  himfelf 
not  excepted:  moft  of  which  did  turn  to  the 
profit  of  the  crafty  prieft. 

The  lecond  is,  that  at  Axim ,  Mina  and 


p  ,  T  7  .  .wive  ltxvice  co  rne  c 

tome  other  places;  they  fet  up  feveral  ear-  king,  ftrangling  fifty  of  his  officers,  all  of 

then  figures  or  images,  on  the  graves,  as  noble  race  and  free  men,  with  a  like  num- 
obferved  it  at  Mina,  being  fmali  maufo-  berof  horfes;  and  taking  out  the  entrails 
Wtthmany  puppets  of  an-  of  the  ftrangled  men  and  beads,  Mned 
tick  an  radical  forms,  or  figures  ot  men  and  them  all  round  the  grave,  covered  them  with 
women,  painted  in  various  colours,  and  all  cloaks,  and  on  the  horfe’s  back,  which  from 
overgarniffiM  with  coral  and  idols,  which  are  a  diftance  appeared  in  that  equipage  as  a 
w  a  died  a  yeai  after  the  burial,  when  they  re-  troop  of  horfe  fet  up  for  the  gu;frd§of  the 
new  the  funeral  ceremonies,  in  as  expenfive  deceafed  king.  Vid.  States,  Empires  and 
a  manner  as  at  the  interment;  and,  as  the  Principalities  of  the  world.  By  D  I  V.T. 
BlacksCy,  more  fiaves  of  both  fexes  are  a-  in  French,  p.  812,  814. 
refh  lacrificed,  in  the  fame  barbarous  way  The  third  obfervation  is 


9S  has  been  mention’d  already. 

:  I  he  graves  which  I  few  at  Mina,  upon 
tjie  road  to  St.  Iago’s  hill,  were  thofe  of 
lbme  Braffo's  and  other  officers  of  the  town, 
amongft  whom  was  alfo  that  of  a  near  rela¬ 
tion  of  the  king  of  Fetu,  which  was  adorned 
with  thirty  or  more  figures  of  human  kind, 
eat;h  fet  up  on  a  poll  in  3  femicircle,  in  the 
center  whereof,  were  feveral  idols  encom- 
pafled  with  pots  of  palm-wine,  and  difhes 
of  meat,  covered  with  brandies  and  leaves 
of  the  confecrated  ,tree. 

In  other  parts,  the  Blacks  build  little  huts 
or  roofs  aver  the  graves,  to  cover  them 
from  the  weather,  and  fet  up  a  long  poft  or 


that  the  Blacks ,  Blacks 
as  I  have  faid  before,  are  very  fond  of  be-  boried  m 
ing  buried  in  their  own, country;  fe>  that  if their  own 
any  one  dies  out  of  it,  they  frequently  bring  country‘ 
his  corps  home  to  be  interred  there:  and 
if  he  have  any  friends  or  acquaintance  there, 
they  cut  off  his  head,  one  arm,  and  one 
leg,  which  they  cleanfe,  boil,  and  carry 
to  his  native  country,  where  they  are  buried 
with  the  ufual  folemnity,  according  to  their 
ability. 

At  the  town  of  Aquaffou  in  the  country  Market 
of  Fetu,  weft  of  cape  Corfo,  is  a  peculiar for  flavc3 
market  for  buying  and  felling  of  flaves,  to^“ter. 
be  lacrificed  in  honour  of  great  perfons  de~  ed. 
ceafed. 


CHAP.  XXIII. 

Kingdoms  and  common-wealths  at  the  Gold  Coaft.  Ele&idn  of  kings.  En- 
throning  them.  Bigreffion  concerning  labour.  Polygamy .  Great  officers. 

Vifitmg.  Feafis .  Covet  01  f hi fs.  Wars  and  treaties. 


Kingdoms  and  Common-wealths. 

AS  foon  as  the  funeral  of  a  deceafed  king 
is  over,  the  people  proceed  to  fubfti- 
tute  another,  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
land.  Before  I  enter  upon  this  fubjedl,  it 
is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  feveral  forts  of 
government  among  the  Blacks,  at  the  Gold 
Coaft,  are  either  monarchical  or  republican. 
Vol.  y. 


Commendo,  Fetu ,  Saboe ,  Acra,  and  others, 
are  governed  either  by  hereditary  or  elec¬ 
tive  kings.  Axim,  Anta,  Fantin ,  Acron, 
and  others,  are  common-wealths.  I  fhall  Irregular 
next  treat  of  the  elective  kings,  how  they  govern- 
are  inftalled,  their  authority,  prerogative, menc' 
&c.  but  muft  firft  take  notice,  that  the  two 
common-wealths  of  Axim  and  Anta  feem  to 
4  D  be 
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Barbot.  be  the  moft  regular,  either  at  the  coaft,  or 
the  inland;  tho*  in  general  it  may  be  laid, 
that  the  publick  adminiftration  of  affairs 
among  the  Blocks  is  fo  confufed  and  irregular, 
that  there  is  fcarce  any  comprehending, 
much  lefs  giving  a  good  deicription  of  it. 

Election  of  Krugs. 

~'0  come  to  the  monarchical  govern¬ 
ment,  I  have  before  obferved,  that  the 
Blacks ,  before  the  coming  of  the  Europeans , 
gave  the  title  of  captains  or  commanders 
to  their  chief  rulers,  and  not  that  of  kings. 
But  this  matters  not,  for  it  is  well  known, 
that  the  title  now  ufed,  of  emperor  for  a 
fovereign,  was  the  Iniperator  of  the  Romans, 
which  fignify’d  no  more  than  a  general, 
or  commander.  Thofe  great  officers  have 
often  been  the  founders  of  monarchies,  and 
it  fignifies  not  by  what  name  a  prince  is 
called  in  every  country,  when  we  know  he 
is  the  fovereign.  The  Ham  or  Cham  of 
E artary  imports  a  lord,  and  he  is  their 
monarch.  The  ancient  Mahometan  Calif \ 
which  word  imports  no  more  than  vicar, 
or  fuccefior,  was  the  fovereign  of  thole 
people;  and  the  prefent  Eurkifh  monarch  is 
called  their  Sultan ,  the  natural  fignification 
of  it  being  lord,  or  mafter.  Much  more 
might  be  faid  on  this  fubjebt,  but  this  may 
fuffice  to  fhow  that  the  names  given  by  le- 
veral  nations  do  not  alter  the  property  of 
the  thing,  and  it  is  fufficient  that  we  know 
they  mean  by  them  their  monarchs  and  l'o- 
vereigns. 

Several  In  the  elective  kingdoms,  the  brother, 
forts  of  or  for  want  0f  fLlch,  the  neareft  male  re- 
eledtions.  jatjonj  ;s  generally  promoted  to  the  royal 
dignity,  except  at  Sahoe ,  where  none  of 
the  deceafed  king’s  relations  are  admitted, 
but  fome  ftranger  called  to  the  crown,  of 
the  royal  family  of  any  neighbouring  coun¬ 
try.  In  Fctu  they  will  alfo  fometimes 
break  through  the  conflitution,  or  com¬ 
mon  cuftom,  and  elebt  a  fubjeit  no  way 
related  to  the  laft  king;  provided  the  per- 
fon  lb  chofen  has  power,  as  Lhey  fay,  to 
do  what  he  pleafes,  and  they  can  do  no¬ 
thing  againft  him:  the  Blacks  having  a  con¬ 
ceit,  that  fome  men  among  them  are  bid- 
fed  with  fuch  extraordinary  gifts  and  pre¬ 
rogatives  by  their  deities,  that  they  are 
capable  of  doing  things  beyond  the  com¬ 
mon  courfe  of  nature. 

At  Acra  and  Fctu ,  the  Fataira ,  or  cap¬ 
tain  of  the  guards  to  the  precedent  king, 
is  often  pitched  upon  to  fucceed  him. 

Enthroning  of  Kings. 

"TIESE  eleblions  are  not  followed  by 
pompous  ceremonies,  coronations,  or 
coronation-oaths.  On  the  day  appointed 
Rejoicing  for  declaring  the  new  fovereign,  the  per- 
fon  fo  promoted  is  taken  out  of  the  houfe, 
e‘  where  he  had  been  confined  fince  the  death 
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of  his  predeceffor,  and  ffiown  tb  the  peo¬ 
ple,  attended  by  all  the  prime  men  of  the 
country,  and  abundance  of  the  inferior  fort, 
and  ibmetimes  they  carry  him  throughout 
all  his  dominions;  during  which  time  all  the 
fpebfators  exprefs  their  joy  in  the  moft  fig- 
nal  manner  they  are  able,  by  danci  nS> 
{homing,  and  the  like.  When  come  to  the 
houfe  or  palace  of  his  predeceffor,  and  feat- 
ed  on  his  chair  or  throne,  they  proclaim 
him  by  his  name,  and  then  the  priefts  fall 
to  making  of  new  idols,  and  mighty  offer¬ 
ings  to  them ;  after  which,  they  put  him  in 
poffeffion  of  all  the  goods  and  treallire  which 
belonged  to  the  deceafed  king. 

Then  the  new  king’s  wives  and  children.  State  of 
if  he  has  any,  are  conducted  to  the  palace,  women, 
and  put  into  their  proper  apartments; 
whence  the  women  are  not  to  go  abroad 
a-foot  any  more,  but  be  carried  in  hammocks 
by  flaves  appointed  for  that  fervice. 

On  the  inauguration  day  the  king  is  ob¬ 
liged  to  make  confiderable  gifts  to  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  to  entertain  them  for  eight  days 
fucceffively,  during  which  time  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  kings,  and  the  chiefs  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  forts,  fend  meffengers  or  embaffadors 
to  congratulate  him  upon  his  acceffion  to 
the  crown,  and  ro  deliver  their  prefents; 
after  which,  they  go  themfelves  in  perfon  to 
vifit  and  compliment  him. 

If  there  happen  to  be  two  competitors  Competi? 
fet  up  at  once,  each  of  them,  to  bind  his 
followers  to  him,  obliges  them  to  take  an 
oath  of  allegiance.  Unlefs  this  fall  out,  all 
tilings  are  done  with  much  eafe,  fome  offer¬ 
ings  being  made,  as  is  ufual  upon  all  fo- 
lemn  occafions. 

When  the  few  ceremonies  and  the  feaft- 
ing  of  the  proclamation  are  over,  the  new 
king  applies  himfelf  to  the  government,  ei¬ 
ther  confirming  or  difcharging  the  officers 
that  ferved  under  his  predeceffor ;  and  for 
the  moft  part,  there,  as  is  ufual  in  all  other 
parts  of  the  world,  upon  the  devolution  of 
crowns,  he  puts  many  into  offices,  to  pro¬ 
mote  his  own  friends  and  adherents,  only 
taking  care  to  continue  fome  of  thofe,  who 
had  the  greateft  intereft  with  his  predecefior, 
and  are  moft  in  efteem  among  the  people, 
for  fear  of  alienating  the  minds  of  his  fub- 
jebts,  but  rather  to  gain  their  afiebtion  and 
applaule;  always  endeavouring  to  be  very 
popular,  and  exercifing  much  liberality, 
particularly  towards  the  wives  and  children 
of  the  predeceffor,  to  whom  fome  will  re- 
ftore  part  of  his  goods  and  treafure,  and 
marry  the  females  to  men  of  note,  and  be- 
ftow  confiderable  places  on  the  males. 

The  king  is  abfolute  mafter  of  his  domi-  Abfolute 
nions,  and  of  the  perfons  of  his  fubjebts,  power, 
and  whofoever  dares  difobey  his  commands, 
is  ipfo  f aft o,  for  ever,  rendered  incapable  of 
any  employment,  either  military  or  civil. 

4  They 
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They  hive  the  full  power  of  peace  and 
war,  without  any  controul  on  any  account. 
If  they  are  generous  and  courteous  towards 
their  fubjedts,  they  pay  them  all  honour 
and  fubmifiion ;  but  however,  if  they  prove 
otherwii’e,  they  incur  much  ill  will,  and 
meet  with  oppofers;  thofe  people  alledging, 
it  does  not  become  a  perfon,  on  whom  all 
the  -  nation  depends,  to  be  covetous,  and 
only  dudy  to  heap  up  wealth.  In  this  cafe 
they  have  been  iometimes  known  to  pro¬ 
ceed  fo  far  as  to  depofe  them;  whereas  if 
they  prove  otherwise,  thofe  people  never 
ceafe  extolling  the  magnanimity  and  gene- 
rofity  of  their  princes,  efpecially  if  they 
Treats  af- frequently  treat  them  with  palm-wine  and 
ft&sd.  other  ftrong  liquors  and  provifions;  which 
puts  them  to  great  expences,  thofe  people 
never  confidering  that  fuch  prodigalities 
continually  put  their  fovereigns  upon  feek- 
ing  means  to  increafe  their  revenues,  by 
new  duties  and  knpofirions ;  thefe  kings 
having  little  or  nothing  of  their  own,  befides 
what  was  lefc  by  the  former,  which  forne- 
times  is  not  very  confiderable.  It  is  perhaps 
rhe  confideration  of  this  great  charge,  which 
moves  fome  of  thofe  who  might  be  chofen 
in  courfe,  according  to  the  cudom  of  the 
country,  to  relinquiila  their  right;  chufing 
rather  to  live  private*  than  be  obliged  to 
be  fo  expenfive  in  treating  of  their  fub- 
jeds. 

Revenues. 

Their  fe-  'TpHE  revenues  of  kings  generally  arife 
veral  forts.  J[  there  from  taxes  laid  on  the  people,  as 
in  other  parts;  fines  and  confifcations  for 
offences;  duties  upon  goods  palling  through 
their  countries*  and  the  hire  they  receive 
for  affiding  their  neighbours  in  war,  and 
even  the  European  commanders  on  the  coaft, 
mod  of  that  money  falling  to  the  fovereign  ; 
who,  when  it  is  received,  will  not  be  over- 
follicitous  whether  the  promifed  aid  be  rea¬ 
dy  at  the  time  appointed  or  not:  for  when 
his  turn  is  ierved,  he  is  never  without  fome 
plaufible  excuie  for  his  breach  of  promile, 
being  fo  fubtle  in  this  particular,  that  they 
will  often  deceive  thofe  who  are  mod  upon 
their  guard*  We  have  feen  enough  of  fuch 
practices  among  ourlelves,  not  to  find  fault 
with  the  Blacks  for  the  fame. 

Another  method  they  have  of  getting 
gold,  which  they  are  very  fond  of,  is  by 
being  chofen  mediators  betwixt  contending 
•nations;  becaufe  then,  like  lawyers,  they 
Frauds  of  receive  fees  on  both  fides,  and  endeavouring 
:olle&ors.  to  keep  the  breach  open  as  long  as  poffi- 
ble,  dill  draw  more  from  each  party.  Were 
it  not  for  fome  of  thefe  extraordinary  ways 
of  raifing  money,  to  defray  the  great  ex¬ 
pences  they  are  liable  to,  it  would  be  hard 
for  them  to  fubfid ;  becaufe  the  colledtors 
of  the  conftant  revenues,  being  always  fome 
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well  for  themfelves,  that  little  remains  for 

the  king.  When  all  this  falls  fhort,  fome 

of  them  will  levy  exorbitant  fines,  without 

any  juftice,  on  fuch  of  their  fubje&s  as  are 

able  to  pay  them;  but  others  alfo,  rather 

than  thus  to  fuck  the  fweat  and  blood  of 

the  people,  will  drive  to  live  by  their  own, 

and  the  labour  of  their  Haves:  for  which 

reafon,  thofe  kings  who  have  but  few  Haves 

are  not  rich  or  potent. 

The  condition  of  fome  of  thofe  kings  is  Poor 
fo  uncertain  and  precarious,  that  they  have  kings; 
fometimes  been  reduced  fo  low,  as  to  want 
both  money  and  credit  to  get  a  quart  of 
palm-wipe  to  treat  their  vifitants;  and 
their  children,  as  faon  as  grown  up  are  of¬ 
ten  forced  to  plow,  and  draw  palm-wine, 
carrying  it  themfelves  to  market  to  fell. 

At  Commendo ,  they  are  put  into  fome  con- 
dJerable  pods  and  offices,  and  even  into 
that  of  Fataira ,  of  captain  of  the  guards, 
and  by  that  means  fome  arrive  to  i'ucceed 
in  their  father’s  dignity,  I  was  there  told, 
that  the  fame  was  prabtifed  at  A  era,  Fctu , 

Fan  tin  and  other  countries,  where  they  either 
had  commands  in  the  army,  or  were  made 
governors  of  towns,  or  collectors  of  the 
revenues.  Others  are  alfo  delivered  up  as  Their 
hodages.  in  the  European  forts,  for  the  fe-  fons' 
curity  of  thofe  place?,  which  pay  yearly 
acknowledgments  for  the  liberty  given 
them,  of  being  continued  in  thole  domi¬ 
nions.  Others  are  hodages  to  neighbour¬ 
ing  princes  or  common-wealths,  for  per¬ 
formance  of  conventions  and  treaties;  and 
thofe  places  are  profitable  to  them,  through 
the  ..pr dents  then  made  them.  Such  ,  alfo 
of  the  children  of  thofe  kings  as  are  bred 
to  trad,e,  arc  exempted  from  all  duties;  and 
thus  from  huloandmen,  ffiepherds,  mer¬ 
chants,  potters,  and  many  fuch  like  em¬ 
ployments,  they  are  frequently  raifed  to  the 
throne;  nay,  fome  of  them  from  ferving 
the  European  factors  or  agents  in  the  forts, 
in  no  better  capacity  than  foot-boys:  for 
which  reafon,  the  meaned  of  thofe  Euro¬ 
pean  factors  on  the  Gold  Coafi ,  values  him- 
1'elf  above  aiiy  of  thofe  kings. 

The  daughters  of  kings  are  not  exempted  Their 
from  putting  their  hands  to  the  plow  upon  daughters, 
occafion,  and  fome  of  them  fet  up  for  pub- 
lick  harlots,  to  maintain  themfelves  in  fome 
fort.  Others  are  married  whilfb;  young, 
without  the  lead  regard  for  their  royal  de- 
feent;  every  perfon  there  being  allowed  a 
liberty  of  choice,  and  a  match  between  a 
king’s  daughter  and  a  Have  being  thought 
no  difproportion;  but  fomething  better  than 
for  a  king’s  fon  to  marry  a  woman-flave,  as 
frequently  happens. 

It  will  feem  drange,  as  the  world  is 
now  governed,  to  hear  of  kings  labouring 
with  their  own  hands,  at  plowing,  reap¬ 
ing 
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ing  and  other  fer vile  employments,  for  the 
maintenance  of  himfelf  and  family,  and 
his  children,  under  the -fame  hardfhips,  and 
marrying  fo  much  below  their  rank  ; 
but  if  we  fnould  imagine  to  eurfelves  a 
country,  where  the  difference  of  conditions 
were  not  1c  much  regarded  as  among  us, 
and  where  nobility  did  not  confiff  in  do¬ 
ing  nothing,  thole  things  would  appear 
more  natural.  It  will  be  needlefs  to  have 
recourfe  to  Plato' s  imaginary  common¬ 
wealth,  for  fuch  a  country,  for  fo  the  great- 
eft  part  of  the  world  lived  for  many  ages; 
fo  lived  the  antient  Greeks  and  Romans. 
Homer  tells  us  of  kings  and  princes,  who 
lived  by  the  labour  of  their  hands;  it  is 
true  he  was  a  poet:  but  the  fcripture  (hows 
that  the  greateft  men  placed  their  chiefeft 
wealth  in  their  flocks.  We  read  of  Roman 
generals  taken  from  the  plow  to  command 
their  armies:  but  this  muft  be  allowed  to 
have  been  in  their  times  of  rudenefs;  when 
they  grew  polite,  they  avoided  all  mean 
offices  as  much  as  is  done  now.  T  he 
patriarchs  were  fhepherds,  but  they  had 
many  fervants  and  (laves,  who  laboured  for 
them ;  and  I  believe  there  are  few  inftances 
that  they  ever  plowed  or  fowed  themfelves, 
In  fine  though  many  would  make  labourers 
of  the  great  men  of  the  world,  they  care 
not  to  toil  themfelves,  and  it  is  requifice 
there  fhould  be  leveral  degrees,  for  the  bet¬ 
ter  government  of  the  world.  The  people 
of  Guinea  are  ignorant  and  unpolifhed,  and 
the  dominions  of  their  princes  fo  inconfi- 
derable,  that  they  lcarce  deferve  the  title  of 
kings;  for  which  reafons  there  is  no  draw¬ 
ing  of  what  is  there  pradtiled  into  a  conle- 
quence,  or  making  companions  between 
them  and  polite  and  potent  monarchs  of 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

DigreJJiQn  concerning  Labour. 

HOwever,  to  look  back  a  little  into  an¬ 
tiquity,  the  Greeks ,  Romans  and  Jews 
honoured  hufbandry;  the  Carthaginians , 
who  were  originally  Phoenicians ,  made  it  a 
particular  ftudy,  as  appears  by  the  twenty 
eight  books  Mago  writ  concerning  it.  The 
A Egyptians  carried  it  fo  far,  as  to  worfhip 
the  beaft  employed  about  it.  The  Perfians , 
in  the  greateft  fplendor  of  their  monarchy, 
kept  fuperintendants  in  the  leveral  pro¬ 
vinces,  to  take  care  of  the  tilling  of  the 
lands,  and  the  young  Cyrus  delighted  in 
planting  and  trimming  a  garden  with  his 
own  hand.  The  Chaldeans  were  great  huf- 
bandmen,  and  the  plains  about  Babylon  fo 
fruitful,  that  they  yielded  two  and  three 
hundred  for  one.  To  conclude,  the  hiftory 
of  China  informs  us,  that  hufbandry  was 
there  much  regarded  in  the  ancienteft  and 
beft  of  times.  But  after  all,  the  northern 
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nations  have  always  looked  upon  it  as  a 
mean  and  defpicable  employment. 

God  promifed  the  Ifraelites  no  other  God’s  pro¬ 
goods,  but  the  moft  natural  product  ofmifes  to 
the  earth;  he  does  not  mention  gold  ortheIfrae* 
filver,  or  jewels,  or  any  other  riches, llte5, 
made  fuch  by  conceit  and  art;  but  af- 
fures  them,  he  will  fend  rain  in  the  proper 
feafon ;  that  the  earth  (hall  bring  forth  a- 
bundance  of  grain;  that  the  trees  fhall  be 
loaded  with  fruit;  that  harveft,  vintage,  and 
fowing-time  fhall  follow  each  other  with¬ 
out  interruption;  he  promiles  them  plenty 
of  food,  lound  deep,  fafety,  peace  and 
vidlory  over  their  enemies;  he  adds,  that  he 
will  caufe  them,  to  increafe  and  multiply; 
that  his  bleiffng  (hall  make  their  wives 
fruitful,  that  he  will  blefs  their  herd,  fheep- 
folds,  barns,  cellars,  and  the  works  of  their 
hands.  Thole  were  the  temporal  goods, 
which  God  would  have  them  expedt  from 
him,  and  therefore  no  people  gave  them¬ 
felves  up  fo  intirely  to  tillage,  as  the  Ifrae¬ 
lites ,  addidling  themfelves  but  little  to  o- 
ther  arts  and  profeffions,  being  fatisfied  to 
live  upon  the  produdt  of  the  earth.  They 
were  a  long  time  wholly  ignorant  of  thofe 
we  call  conveniencies  of  life,  much  more  of 
the  many  fuperfluities,  which  vanity  has  in¬ 
troduced;  all  things  that  were  neceflary 
they  could  do  themfelves,  all  that  was  for 
their  fuftenance  they  did  at  home;  the  wo¬ 
men  baked  bread  and  dreffed  meat,  fpun 
the  wool,  wove  the  fluffs,  and  made  the 
clothes ;  the  men  followed  other  neceflary 
employments  abroad. 

Thefe  were  the  primitive  cuftoms  of  the  Their  ig. 
Ifraelites ;  God  promifed  them  fuch  things  norance. 
as  were  fuitable  to  their  grofs  capacities: 
they  had  been  bred  flaves  in  AEgypt,  feeding 
their  flocks,  tilling  their  ground,  and  ma¬ 
king  of  bricks;  they  were  brought  out  of 
the  depth  of  mifery,  and  what  could  thofe 
wretches  be  capable  of  above  the  expecta¬ 
tion  of  plenty  of  food?  It  is  plain  enough 
they  had  no  notion  of  eternity,  fince  all 
the  promifes  made  them  terminated  in  eat¬ 
ing  and  drinking,  and  therefore  Mofes  was 
not  directed  by  heaven  to  fpeak  to  them 
of  blifs  after  this  life,  becaufe  in  all  likeli¬ 
hood,  that  grofs  ignorant  multitude  would 
never  have  given  ear  to  it.  We  fee,  fo 
many  ages  after,  when  our  Saviour  was  a- 
mong  them,  the  Sadducees  were  very  nume¬ 
rous,  and  they  (till  denied  the  refurredtion ; 
which  (hows  how  little  fufceptible  that  na¬ 
tion  was  of  any  thing  beyond  a  prefent 
pofleflion  of  earthly  goods:  and  even  in 
that  particular  it  does  not  appear  that  they 
ever  rofe  above  the  fenfual  pleafures  of 
eating  and  drinking,  and  getting  of  chil¬ 
dren.  There  are  fcarce  any  foot-fteps  to 
be  found  of  their  having  any  fenfe  of  ho¬ 
ne  ur. 
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nour,  they  ever  quaked  at  the  name  of 
their  enemies,  and  would  never  have  flood 
before  them,  had  not  God  mod  vifibly 
fought  their  battles*,  they  wept  like  chil¬ 
dren  at  every  misfortune,  and,  in  fliort, 
were  a  mod  abjedt  generation.  Yet  how 
luxurious  they  grew  when  in  a  flourifhing 
condition,  is  too  long  to  deferibe,  and  may 
be  feen  in  the  deferiptions  thereof  rriade  by 
the  feveral  prophets.  To  conclude,  they 
were  mighty  hufbandmen,  till  they  had 
learn’d  an  eafier  courfe  of  life,  and  then  va¬ 
lued  that  profeffion  as  little  as  other  nations 
have  fince  done. 

Homer  deferibes  the  good  man  Rumbus 
making  his  own  fhoes,  and  fays  he  had 
built  magnificent  ftables  for  his  herds. 
UlyfTcs  Ulyjjes  himfelf  had  built  his  own  houfe  and 
his  handi-  contriv’d  with  much  art  the  bed,  by  which 
he  was  known  to  his  wife.  He  alone 
built  and  equipped  the  vefiel  in  which  he 
went  from  Calypfo.  That  poet  tells  us, 
it  was  then  an  honour  for  a  man  to  know 
how  to  do  all  things  that  are  ufeful  for 
life  ;  it  is  fo  now,  but  he  who  has  others 
to  toil  for  him,  need  not  carry  burdens, 
or  hods  of  mortar  to  build  his  houfe.  A 
thatch’d  hut  was  then  a  good  houfe  ;  but 
no  argument  that  all  mankind  fhould  return 
to  live  in  Inch  hovels. 

I  have  before  obferv’d  that  the  Blacks 
have  many  cuftoms,  which  feem  to  be  de¬ 
riv’d  from  the  IfraelUes ,  and  other  eaftern 
nations ;  but  in  reality  they  are  the  very 
dictates  of  unpoliTh’d  nature.  The  kings 
I  have  mention’d  in  Guinea ,  labour  fome 
of  them  with  their  own  hands,  and  the 
ancient  patriarchs  are  faid  to  have  done 
many  things,  which  feem  now  below  men 
of  their  rank.  I  cannot  but  admire  the 
innocent  lives  of  the  patriarchs  Abraham , 
Ifaac  and  Jacob ,  who  though  abfolute  over 
their  families  like  kings,  and  wanting  only 
the  empty  titles,  fince  they  made  alliance 
with  heathen  kings,  and  had  the  power  of 
peace  and  war,  as  we  fee  in  Abraham ;  yet 
he  who  had  three  hundred  and  eighteen 
perfons  in  his  family,  at  his  feafl  made  for 
the  three  angels,  treated  them  only  with  a 
calf,  new  bread  baked  in  the  embers,  but¬ 
ter  and  milk  ;  and  at  almofl  an  hundred 
years  of  age,  brought  water  himfelf  to 
wafh  the  feet  of  his  guefls,  went  in  perfon 
to  pick  out  the  calf,  order’d  his  wife 
Sarah  to  make  the  bread,  and  came  to  at¬ 
tend  them  (landing.  Their  fervants  help¬ 
ed,  but  did  not  take  them  off  thofe  duties. 
Jacob  travell’d  a-foot,  with  only  his  llaff 
m  his  hand,  at  feventy-feven  years  of  age, 
above  two  hundred  leagues,  from  Bcthfabee 
to  Horan  in  Mefopo  lamia  ;  he  lay  down 
where  the  night  overtook  him,  made  ufe 
of  a  (lone  for  his  pillow,  and  ferved  La- 
Vol.  VK 


ban  twenty-one  years  in  a  very  toilfome  BarboT. 
manner.  We  may  guefs  what  men  did  at 
that  time,  by  what  the  young  maids  were 
put  to.  Rebecca  came  a  confiderable  way 
to  draw  water,  and  carried  it  on  her  fhoul- 
der,  though  a  rich  man’s  daughter,  and  af¬ 
terwards  wife  to  the  patriarch  Ifaac.  Rachel 
look’d  after  her  father  Laban's,  cattle  ;  nei¬ 
ther  their  birth  nor  beauty  rendering  them 
the  more  delicate  or  tender.  '  Gideon  was 
threfhing  wheat  by  the  wine-prefs  when  an 
angel  call’d  him,  Thou  mighty  man  of  valour, 
go  in  thy  might ,  and  thou  Jhalt  fave  Ilrael 
from  the  hands  of  the  Midianites.  Ruth 
gain’d  the  favour  of  Boaz  as  fhe  glean’d 
in  the  field.  When  Saul  receiv’d  the  news 
of  the  danger  the  city  of  JabeJh-Gilead 
was  in,  he  was  driving  a  yoke  of  oxen, 
though  he  was  then  king.  David  was  lock¬ 
ing  to  his  father’s  fheep  when  Samuel  fenc 
for  him  to  anoint  him  king.  Elifha  was 
call’d  to  be  a  prophet  as  he  was  at  work 
with  one  of  his  father’s  twelve  plows.  The 
hufband  of  the  famous  Judith  who  deliver¬ 
ed  Bethulia ,  though  very  wealthy,  fell  fick 
and  died  of  over-working  himfelfi  The 
feripture  is  full  of  fuch  examples,  not  to 
mention  others  among  the  Greeks  and  Ro¬ 
mans.  Cicero  (peaks  of  countrymen  and 
farmers  in  Sicily ,  fo  rich  and  magnificent, 
that  their  houies  were  adorn’d  with  ftatues, 
and  they  were  ferved  in  wrought  veflels  of 
gold  and  filver. 

The  patriarchs,  it  is  certain,  liv’d  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Cuflom  of  thofe  days.  A- 
braham  fat  at  the  door  of  his  tent  when  the 
angels  came  to  him;  he  had  no  houfe  to 
live  in;  we  are  not  therefore  to  deftroy 
our  houfes,  and  go  live  in  tents.  He 
brought  water  to  wafh  the  feet  of  his 
guefts;  it  may  well  be  queftion’d  whether 
he  brought  it  himfelf,  or  commanded  his 
fervants  to  do  it;  or  if  he  did,  it  was  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  his  extraordinary  charity,  not  his  fond- 
nefs  of  labour.  It  is  the  common  expref- 
fion  to  fay,  fuch  an  one  built  a  houfe,  when 
we  mean  the  owner,  or  he  that  paid  for 
it,  though  he  touch’d  not  the  materials.  A 
vain  conceit  of  antiquity  carries  us  away 
from  our  reafon,  to  approve  of  all  thac 
was  then,  and  condemn  all  that  is  prefent ; 
a  medium  between  both  would  doubtlefs 
be  more  ju ft i liable.  The  ancient  Britons , 
as  well  as  many  other  nations,  went  (lark 
naked  ;  it  would  not  be  therefore  commen¬ 
dable  in  us  to  throw  away  our  garments, 
and  return  to  that  fhameful  pofture.  Nei¬ 
ther  is  our  excefs  in  apparel  commendable  ; 
but  mankind  is  prone  to  run  from  one  ex¬ 
treme  into  another.  The  firft  men  were 
rude  and  unpolifhed,  latter  ages  are  doubt¬ 
lefs  grown  effeminate  and  luxurious ;  this 
excels  puts  us  upon  all  contrivances  to  fatisfy 
4 .E  our 
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Barbot. our  appetites  and  defires,  and  we  range  all 
the  world  to  latisfv  our  extravagant  inclina- 
tions. 

This  it  is  that  prevails  on  fo  many  thou- 
fands  to  expofe  themselves  to  all  the  dan¬ 
gers  of  the  mercilels  ocean,  which  fv\ al¬ 
lows  fuch  numbers  continually,  and  as  it 
inriches  iome,  fo  it  impoverifhes  others,  ei¬ 
ther  by  fhip wrecks  or  piia.es,  or  other 
accidents ;  befides  the  unfpeakable  toils 
and  hardlhips  thofe  who  el'cape  belt  are 
continually  expos’d  to.  This  is  really  an 
extravagant  eftecft  of  avarice,  which  hurries 
us  away  beyond  our  reafon,  as  if  a  little 
in  peace  and  fafety  were  not  better  than 
the  greatefl  treafure  in  perpetual  roil  and 
hazard  •,  yet  fo  vain  is  our  nature,  that  we 
condemn  the  poor  Blacks  becaufe  they  la¬ 
bour  at  home,  and  at  the  fame  time  de¬ 
ride  them  as  flothful,  becaufe  they  are  ftran- 
gers  to  many  of  our  fuperfluous  toils ;  nay, 
fo  great  is  our  pride,  that  the  moft  bru¬ 
tal  Tailor  values  himfelf  above  the  belt  of 
thofe  Guinea  kings. 

This  digreilion  is  already  grown  too  te¬ 
dious,  though  very  fhort  in  refpeft  of  what 
might  be  faid  upon  this  fubjebt,  and  may 
perhaps  not  be  unacceptable  to  fome  who 
have  fo  much  good-nature  as  not  to  run 
down  all  nations,  and  to  believe  that  all 
ages  have  been  guilty  of  their  follies,  as 
well  as  this  we  live  in.  Let  us  now  re¬ 
turn  to  our  defcription. 

Polygamy. 

Wives  T?  VERY  king  there  has  more  or  fewer 

kept  in  JL_>  wives,  befides  concubines,  according 

dte*  to  his  ability  and  inclination.  Inchero ,  king 
of  Commendo ,  or  Guaffo ,  in  my  time  had 
eight  wives,  all  of  them  lodg’d  and  fub- 
fifted  within  his  palace-,  but  each  in  a 
diftindt  hut ;  and  that  prince  being  rich, 
allow’d  every  one  of  them  a  plentiful  main¬ 
tenance,  after  their  way,  aftigning  for  their 
ufe  that  part  of  his  revenue  which  is  re¬ 
ceiv’d  in  kind  ;  and  none  of  them  ever 
went  abroad  a-toor,  but  they  were  all 
carried  in  hammocks  on  the  fhoulders  of 
llaves :  which  made  them  proud,  and  of  a 
haughty  behaviour  towards  their  inferiors ; 
all  their  bufinefs  at  home  being  to  enter¬ 
tain  the  king,  and  wafh  him,  or  to  pam¬ 
per  and  adorn  themfelves,  the  better  to 
pleafe  him,  leaving  their  flaves  to  attend 
the  houfhold  affairs,  and  to  drefs  meat. 
They  had  the  privilege  of  eating  with  him 
on  his  holiday,  or  weekly  fabbath,  when 
he  entertain’d  all  the  great  men  of  the 
country. 

lint"1  Tor  Jeuloufy  °ften  occafions  difputes  among 
prefe-  °r  ^ole  women  ;  fhe  that  is  preferr’d  before 
rence.  rc^  being  accounted  happieft  and  moft 

refpefted,  and  each  of  them  hoping  for 
that  good  fortune,  they  ftudy  all  the  ways 


they  can  imagine  to  gain  that  advantage, 
loading  themfelves  to  that  purpofe  with  all 
forts  of  ornaments,  corals,  gold  rings,  and 
other  toys,  that  they  are  a  perfect  burden 
to  them. 

Great  officers. 

THE  prime  officers  next  the  king  in  Petit 
are  a  viceroy,  there  call’d  D ;  ;  a  high 
treafurer  ;  the  Braffo ,  or  Handarci- bearer ; 
the  Fataira ,  or  captain  of  the  guards ;  the 
fword-bearers,  which  are  commonly  four; 
the  attendants  on  the  king’s  wive^ ;  the 
Pie-Pies,  or  publick  criers ;  the  king’s  drum¬ 
mer,  and  the  trumpeters  and  horn- blowers. 

The  Dy  is  the  next  perfon  to  the  king,  Dy,  or 
always  reprefenting  him  in  his  abfence,  and  prime 
adting  in  the  government,  both  civil  and  minifter. 
military,  as  his  deputy. 

The  treafurer,  as  in  other  parts,  has  the  Trea(W. 
care  of  all  the  revenues,  receives  all  from  the 
collectors,  and  lays  it  out  in  defraying  the 
charges  of  the  king’s  houfhold,  paying  the 
loldiers,  and  other  expences  of  the  Hate. 

By  lus  office  he  is  almoft  infeparable  from 
the  king’s  perfon,  and  accompanies  him 
wheieioever  the  neceffity  of  affairs  requires 
his  prefence  ;  for  which  reafon  he  has  alfo 
lodgings  in  the  palace,  and  is  much  re- 
fpedted  by  all  thofe  who  have  any  im- 
ployments  or  bufinefs  at  court.  His  poft 
is  very  profitable,  and  inables  him  to 
appear  abroad  in  a  very  coftly  garb,  and 
wearing  abundance  of  gold  toys,  or  idols, 
to  diftinguifh  him  from  the  other  oreat 
officers.  ° 

The  Fataira,  or  captain  of  the  guards,  Captain 
is  always  a  man  of  great  note  among  thofe  of  guards; 
people,  as  being  particularly  intrufted  with 
the  king’s  perfon,  and  always  attending 
him  in  his  expeditions,  by  which  he  is 
rais’d  fo  high,  as  to  be  fometimes  advan¬ 
ced  to  the  throne,  upon  a  vacancy,  as  has 
been  faid  before. 

The  fword-bearers,  which  are  generally  Sword- 
four,  have  alfo  a  very  good  poft,  being  bearers, 
fometimes  fent  ambafladors  to  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  ;  their  bufinefs  at  home  being  to  carry 
the  king’s  fword  and  armour,  at  publick 
feafts,  or  warlike  expeditions. 

There  are  many  Pie-Pies,  or  publick  c- 
criers,  every  town  having  two  or  three,  to  nerS* 
cry  what  is  loft,  ftollen  or  ftray’d,  and 
to  proclaim  the  orders  of  the  king,  or  go¬ 
vernors  under  him.  Thofe  next  "the  king 
are  always  prefent  when  he  fits  in  coun¬ 
cil,  and  cry  Pie-Pie  if  the  counfellors  hap. 
pen  to  talk  too  high,  or  fall  into  confu- 
fion,  whence  the  name  of  the  office  is  de¬ 
riv’d.  They  wear  a  cap  made  of  black 
apes-lkins,  the  hair  of  it  about  a  finger 
long,  and  hold  in  their  hand  a  lock 
of  hair  of  an  elephant’s  tail,  and  fmall 
rufhes  among  it,  which  ferves  for  a  fly- 
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flap,  to  keep  thofe  infers  from  the  king. 
They  are  alfo  fent  by  the  king  or  council, 
on  national  errands,  to  friends  or  enemies ; 
their  caps  being  their  pafs  every  where,  fup- 
pofing  them  to  be  fent  by  their  mailer, 
otherwife  they  are  no  protection.  They  are 
alfo  fometimes  fent  embalfadors  to  foreign 
courts,  according  to  the  opinion  conceived 
of  their  capacity,  for  fo  great  an  imploy- 
ment. 

Atten  The  main  bufinefs  of  thole  attending  on 
darns  on  ^  the  king’s  wives,  is  to  take  care  that  no  man 
^'"gVdebauches  them,  and  that  each  of  them 
is  allow’d  her  due  maintenance.  Whether 
they  are  eunuchs  or  not,  I  cannot  affirm, 
but  doubtleis  are  well  known  by  iheir  mailer 
to  be  qualified  lor  thac  i  tn  ploy  men  t ;  and 
in  the  countries  where  there  is  no  high- 
treafurer,  thefe  are  commonly  intruded  with 
the  king’s  wealth,  the  keys  whereof  they 
always  keep,  exclufive  of  all  others,  and 
confequently  after  the  king’s  death,  they 
are  liable  and  obliged  to  give  an  account  of 
it  to  the  fuccelfor. 

Drum-  The  drummer  is  alfo  a  good  place,  both 
mcr.  as  to  honour  and  profit;  the  perlon  who 
has  it  being  generally  near  the  king. 

Trumpe-  File  trumpeters  or  horn-blowers,  are  the 
ters.  meaned:  officers  about  the  court;  but,  as 
in  Europe ,  thofe  that  belong  to  the  king  are 
fornething  more  honourable  than  others, 
iand  they  are  a  part  of  his  mufick,  upon  all 
publick  and  private  occafions,  to  divert  him 
at  home,  at  his  entertainments,  and  abroad 
in  time  of  war. 

Thefe  are  all  the  offices  worth  taking  no¬ 
tice  of  in  the  courts  of  thofe  Black  monarchs, 
tho’  there  may  be  many  others  lefs  confi- 
derable. 

I  have  elfewhere  obferved,  that  every 
great  Black  has  the  fame  forts  of  officers  to 
attend  him;  and  if  very  rich,  will  vye  with 
the  king  in  that  point. 

tings  By  the  account  I  have  here  given  of  the 
dchout  officers  belonging  to  thofe  kings,  it  might 
be  fuppofed  there  is  fornething  of  polite- 
nefs  and  grandeur  among  thofe  Africans ; 
but  there  is  no  fuch  thing:  for  thofe  princes 
in  their  houfes,  tho’  in  refpecft  to  them  we 
call  them  palaces,  whereas  they  are  but  a 
clufter  of  cottages  or  huts,  are  not  diftin- 
guifhable  by  keeping  any  date,  except  it 
be  on  extraordinary  occafions,  when  they 
receive  or  pay  vifits  to  great  men  ;  other- 
wife  there  is  no  guard  at  the  palace-gate, 
nor  any  attendants  to  wait  on  them;  and 
when  they  go  abroad  about  the  town,  they 
feldom  have  above  two  boys  to  bear  them 
company,  one  of  which  carries  the  fword, 
and  the  other  the  dool;  and  if  met  in  the 
dreets,  they  are  fcarce  taken  notice  of,  the 
meaned  (lave  hardly  flirting  out  of  the  wav 
for  them.  * 
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They  are  fb  covetous  as  to  be  alv/ays  Barbot. 
ready  to  catch  at  any  prefent  from  the  “  *  ' 
meaned  of  their  fubjefts.  Their  kitchens 
are  not  much  better  furnifh’d  than  thofe  of 
the  common  Blacks.  Bread,  fuch  as  it  is, 
palm-oil  and  ftinking  meat,  or  fifh,  make 
up  the  fare  of  their  numerous  family.  Water 
is  their  common  drink,  but  if  they  have  it, 
they  drink  brandy  in  the  morning,  and 
palm-wine  in  the  afternoon.  In  fhort,  they 
difier  very  little  from  the  meaner  fort  in 
their  way  of  living. 


Vi  fit  in g. 


IT /HEN  they  are  to  pay  a  vifit  to  any  Atten. 
V  V  perfon  in  another  town,  or  to  receive  dance. 


one  from  any  confiderable  man,  they  al¬ 
ways  take  care  to  fhow  their  grandeur,  and 
on  thofe  occafions  are  always  attended  by 
arm’d  men ;  feveral  fhields  are  carried  along 
with  them,  and  an  umbrella  over  their  heads 
to  defend  them  from  the  fcorching  rays  of 
the  fun.  Their  wives  are  then  alio  finely 
drefs’d,  with  gold  toys,  rings,  and  other 
rich  01  naments,  efpecially  thofe  of  Comniendo 
and  Feiu ,  and  have  long  Arings  of  gold, 
coral,  or  beads  hanging  about  them;  tho* 
at  other  times  they  and  their  wives  are  fo 
poorly  habited  as  to  be  fcarce  didmguifh- 
able  from  other  people. 

When  I  vifited  king  Fourri  at  Little  Acra^  The  au- 
as  has  been  hinted  before,  I  found  him  fit-  thor’s  vifit 
ting  at  the  gate  of. his  palace  or  hotrfe,  with t0  a^*ng> 
leveral  of  his  principal  officers,  fome  of 
thetp  alio  fitting,  and  others  ftanding  by 
him  with  a  parcel  of  arm’d  men,  or  guards 
about  them.  He  defired  me  to  fit  down 
right  againd  him,  and  immediately  fent  for 
his  wives,  to  fhow  his  grandeur.  They 
loon  came,  ahd  the.  king  feeing  his  mother 
among  them,  defired  her  to  fit  down  on 
his  right  hand,  and  his  favourite  wife  on 
the  left;  and  then  all  the  other  women  fat 
down  on  each  fide  and  behind  him,  on  the 
ground  after  the  Furkifh  manner,  and  the 
attendants  flood  about  in  a  femi-circle. 

Next,  a  large  pot  of  palm-wine  was  fet  Entertain- 
on  the  ground  between  the  king  and  me,  nient. 
and  fome  of  the  faid  wine  prefented  to  me, 
with  a  compliment,  that  if  I  had  given  him 
more  timely  notice  of  my  defign  to  vifit 
him,  he  would  have  provided  better  for 
my  entertainment.  That  prince  had  no 
other  clothes  on,  but  a  fingle  frock  made  of 
the  country  fmall  cloths  I  have  before  de- 
icribed,  after  the  Moorifh  fafhion,  as  is  ufed 
at Cabo  Verde ,  and  the  reft  of  him  naked; 
but  feveral  of  his  prime  officers,,  and  all  his 
wives  appeared  pretty  handfomely  drefs’d, 
in  their  way.  The  Dutch  commander  of  the 
fort  Crevecceur ,  who  bore  me  company  at 
that  vifit,  told  me,  the  court  of  that  king 
was  nothing  near  fo  great  as  thofe  of  Fetu 

and 
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Barmt.  and  Commendo,  either  for  magnificent  dreffes 
and  gold,  or  for  the  number  of  officers 
and  guards ;  Incbero ,  king  ol  Commendo , 
having  generally  two  hundred  men  attend¬ 
ing  him  as  his  guards. 

Palace  of  The  king  Acra'%  houk‘  kern’d  to  me 
Acra.  very  little  preferable  to  any  others  in  the 
town. 

Of  Com-  That  of  the  king  of  Commendo  is  large 
mendoand  and  fpacious ;  but  that  of  the  king  of  Fetu 
Feta.  rnuch  more,  and  is  reckoned  the  fineft  and 
largeft  of  all  the  Gold  Coaft ,  there  being 
above  two  hundred  rooms  in  it,  as  I  was 
told  •,  and  it  Hands  in  a  large  open  place, 
which  is  in  the  midft  of  the  town  of  Felu , 
or  Feton. 

Their  The  kings  of  Commendo  and  Fetu  are  ufually 
grandeur,  attended  abroad  by  a  great  croud  ol  officers, 
flaves  and  guards-,  before  whom  goes  the 
mufick  of  trumpets,  drums  and  bafons. 
They  are  generally  carried  in  a  hammock, 
on  the  backs  of  flaves,  and  fcarce  fur  a  loot, 
unlefs  upon  fome  extraordinary  occafion. 

Feajls. 

T  is  cuftomary  among  thofe  kings  of 
the  coaft,  to  treat  all  the  people  in  a 
lplendid  manner  every  quarter  ol  the  year, 
when  their  collectors  pay  into  their  treafury 
the  money  they  have  received  for  toll, 
cuftoms,  &c.  in  their  ieveral  diftriCts;  and 
this,  befides  the  particular  entertainments 
to  their  courtiers  and  officers  every  Tuef- 
day ,  which  they  call  Din  do  Feitijjo ;  that  is, 
the  charm-day,  from  the  Portuguefes,  in 
which  language  all  their  religious  practices 
were  look’d  upon  as  and  ftyl’d  Feitiftos ,  that 
is,  charms  or  witchcraft:  the  Blacks  have 
taken  the  word,  and  mean  by  it  their  deities-, 
fo  that  by  it  they  would  figni'y  the  day  of 
their  gods,  or  the  fabbath.  Befides  thofe, 
they  have  alfo  fome  peculiar  days  to  en¬ 
tertain  the  people,  as  the  anniverlaries,  or 
commemorations  of  fome  particular  events, 
which  were  advantageous  to  their  country. 
Anniver-  Among  the  reft  is  a  yearly  feftival  ol  the 
fat-y  °f  king’s  acceffion  to  the  crown,  when  there  is 
the  cmwn.a  muck  greater  concourle  ol  people  than 
at  other  times;  for  then  the  entertainment 
is  more  fumptuous,  and  the  diverfions  much 
more  fplendid  than  upon  other  occaflons. 
They  commonly  begin  it  by  folemn  lacri- 
fiecs,  early  in  the  morning  abouc  the  king’s 
lacred  tree,  which  is  generally  the  higheft 
about  the  town-,  or  on  l'ome  high  confecrated 
hill,  about  which  they  lay  abundance  of 
provifions  of  all  forts  for  the  deity,  and 
repeat  tt  lor  three  days  fucceftively  -,  during 
which  time  they  feaft,  dance,  and  make 
merry:  the  king,  on  the  one  hand,  ftudying 
to  exprefs  his  love  to  his  fubje&s;  and  they, 
on  the  other,  fhowing  all  manner  of  joy 
and  fatisfadlion  for  being  under  his  gentle 
government. 


‘  Book  III 

It  is  alfo  cuftomary  with  thofe  kings,  in  Other 
time  of  peace,  to  fit  every  afternoon,  ormerry* 
evening,  at  the  gate  of  their  palace  hand-  makin2* 
fomely  dreffed,  and  to  lie  for  fome  hours 
in  their  wives  laps,  to  have  their  heads 
comb’d  and  dreffied;  and  at  night  to  have 
balls  and  dancing  in  their  houfes,  during 
which  the  guards  that  are  upon  duty,  fire 
their  mu  fleets  continually.  Thofe  foldiers 
are  either  hired  men,  or  their  flaves,  fome 
of  whom  are  in  the  day-time  imploy’d 
either  within  or  without  the  palace,  at  fome 
fort  of  work. 

Sometimes,  when  the  palm-wine  comes  in  Drinking 
from  the  country,  they  go  in  the  afternoon, 
flaves  and  mafters  all  alike,  to  the  publick 
market-place,  where  they  fit  down  and 
drink  very  lociably;  and  every  one  that 
pleafes  brings  his  ftool  and  joins  the  com¬ 
pany.  There  they  tope  plentifully,  taking 
ftill  more  and  more  at  every  draught,  till 
they  come  to  drink  bumpers,  which  are 
calabafhes  or  gourds  holding  a  pottle;  btlt 
let  very  much  of  it  run  down  their  beards 
to  tiie  ground,  which  forms  a  rivulet  of 
wine,  and  that  they  look  upon  as  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  grandeur.  During  the  entertain¬ 
ment  they  talk  loud,  with  much  confufion 
and  impertinence;  for  the  moft  part  no¬ 
thing  but  lewdnefs,  and  that  in  the  prefence 
of  the  women,  who  are  often  among  them, 
and  i'o  far  from  being  out  of  countenance 
at  it,  that  they  will  endeavour  to  outdo  the 
men  in  that  filthy  dilcourfe.  If  they  hap¬ 
pen  to  fall  into  any  other  more  becoming 
char,  they  fcold  and  rail  at  one  another 
very  freely,  laying  open  one  another’s  fail¬ 
ings  and  imperfections  in  a  jefting  manner, 
without  fparing  the  king  to  his  face,  he 
being  one  of  the  company ;  but  fometimes 
he  will  be  provok’d  to  give  them  broken 
heads;  from  which  thofe  are  only  excepted 
who  have  gained  reputation  among  the 
people.  Some  of  the  flaves  have  more  au¬ 
thority  than  their  mafters,  for  having  been 
long  in  power  over  their  dependants,  they 
have  traded  for  themfelves,  and  are  become 
mafters  of  flaves  of  their  own,  and  by  de¬ 
grees  grown  lb  powerful,  that  their  mafters 
are  obliged  to  connive  at  their  faults;  nay, 
fometimes  they  become  fo  obftinate,  that 
their  laid  mafters  cannot  appeafe  them  by 
any  other  means  than  a  prefent. 

Covet  on fnc/'s. 

T  is  a  true  axiom,  that  covetoufnefs  is  the  Breach  o 
root  ol  all  evil,  and  it  is  a  vice  that  has  faith. 
infeCted  ali  the  nations  upon  the  earth;  and 
among  the  reft,  thofe  Africans  are  fo  over¬ 
grown  with  it,  that  they  can  fcldom  on 
that  account  injoy  a  lafting  peace,  but  are 
apt  to  break  it  almolt  as  foon  as  made, 
and  that  upon  very  flender  and  unjuft  pre¬ 
tences,  as  appears  by  the  accounts  we  have 
4  of 
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of  them  for  thefe  two  lad  centuries;  and 
as  they  are  not  at  all  nice  or  fcrupulous 
in  breaking  the  mod  folemn  treaties  and 
conventions  among  themfelves,  much  lefs 
are  they  fo  with  Europeans ,  though  they 
fwear  to  and  ratify  them  ever  fo  folemnly. 
Among  the  leveral  European  nations  which 
have  felt  the  difmal  effedts  of  the  perfidi- 
oul'nefs  of  thofe  people  on  the  Gold  CoaSl , 
and  elfewhere,  the  Portnguefes  have  reafon 
to  repent  it  in  a  more  particular  manner, 
efpecially  at  Commendo ,  in  the  year  fifteen 
hundred  and  feventy,  where  a  confiderable 
number  of  thofe  people  were  no  lefs  trea- 
cheroufiy  than  barbaroufly  murder’d  by  the 
nativeSi 


Coafts  of  South-Guinea. 


Wars. 


Motives.  'T'HE  principal  motives  of  the  wars 
X  which  happen  among  thofe  Guineans , 
are  either  ambition  or  plunder,  or  giving 
adidance  to  others  before  at  variance,  for 
which  they  are  commonly  well  paid.  Some¬ 
times  alfo  they  fall  together  by  the  ears  for 
recovering  of  debts,  or  upon  difputes  among 
the  prime  men. 

It  is  certainly  a  mod  unjud  war  which 
is  thus  commenced  for  the  recovery  of  debts, 
not  pradtifed  in  any  other  part  of  the  world, 
an  indance  whereof  is  as  follows,  as  gene¬ 
rally  pradtifed  at  Axim. 

War  made  If  a  perfon  of  one  country  owes  money 
for  debt.  to  a  confiderable  man  of  another,  and  is 
backward  in  paying,  the  creditor  caufes  as 
many  goods,  freemen  or  flaves,  to  be  feiz’d 
by  violence  and  rapine,  in  the  country 
where  the  creditor  lives,  as  will  fully  pay 
him.  The  men  fo  feiz’d  he  puts  into 
irons,  and  if  not  prefen tly  redeem’d,  fells 
them  to  raife  money  to  aniwer  his  debt. 
If  the  debtor  is  honed  and  able,  he  im¬ 
mediately  endeavours  to  pay  the  debt,  fo 
to  refcue  his  countrymen  ;  or  if  the  relations 
of  the  perfons  fo  unjudly  feiz’d,  are  able  and 
powerful  enough,  they  oblige  the  debtor  to 
iatisfy  his  creditor,  in  cafe  he  is  not  free  to 
do  it  of  himfelf. 

If  the  debt  happens  to  be  difputable,  and 
the  debtor  unwilling  to  pay  it,  he  repre- 
lents  to  his  countrymen  his  creditor  as  an 
unjud  perfon,  and  that  he  is  not  obliged 
to  pay  him  any  thing.  Thefe  reafons  pre¬ 
vailing  among  them,  he  next  indeavours 
to  make  reprifals  on  the  people  of  the 
pretended  creditor’s  country.  Then  both 
fides  have  recourfe  to  arms,  and  watch  all 
opportunities  of  furprizing  one  another.  In 
the  fird  place,  they  labour  to  bring  over 
the  Caboceiros,  or  magidrates,  to  their  party, 
as  being  men  in  authority,  who  can  influ¬ 
ence  the  red;  next,  they  endeavour  to  gain 
the  foldiers :  and  thus  a  war  commences 
between  two  nations  for  a  trifle,  and  con¬ 
tinues  till  one  of  them  is  fubdued  ;  or  if 
Vol.  V. 


their  force  proves  equal,  till  the  principal  Barbot. 
men  on  both  fides  are  obliged  to  make 
peace,  at  the  defire  of  the  loldiery  :  as  fre¬ 
quently  happens  there  upon  iuch  ruptures, 
if  it  is  near  the  fowing  time  ;  every  foldier 
then  defiring  to  return  home  to  till  the 
ground,  for  they  are  foon  tir’d  of  lerving  in 
war  without  pay  and  at  their  own  expencc, 
unlefs  they  happen  to  take  lbme  confiderable 
booty  from  the  enemy. 

When  a  king  finds  himfelf  wrong’d  by  Haw  war 
any  of  his  neighbours,  either  perfonally is declar’di 
or  in  his  fubjedts,  and  cannot  obtain  fatif- 
fadtion  by  fair  means,  he  lays  the  matter 
befoie  his  chief  officers,  who  commonly 
compofe  his  council,  declaring  his  defign 
to  right  himfelf  by  force  of  arms,  and 
promifing  them  the  plunder,  the  hopes 
whereof  eafily  induce  them  and  the  foldiery  ' 
to  approve  of  the  king’s  refolution,  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  every  man  prepares  for  the  ex¬ 
pedition.  In  the  mean  time  the  king  fends 
one  of  his  Tie-Ties,  or  meffengers,  to  the 
other  king,  as  his  herald,  to  declare  war 
again  ft  him  and  his  fubjedts,  appointing  the 
time  and  place  when  and  where  he  will  meet 
him,  with  his  army;  which  the  latter  ac¬ 
cepts,  and  provides  his  forces  to  meet  the 
other  at  the  place  appointed.  The  people 
are  then  exercifed  after  their  manner  in  both 
countries,  all  of  them  expreffing  their  fa- 
tisfadtion  by  finging  and  dancing,  being  full 
of  expedition  of  the  plunder  they  fhall 
get  in  their  enemies  country,  as  alio  very 


eager  for  the  honour  of  (heckling  their 


blood. 


_  The  Amalekites ,  and  other  idolaters,  Da-  Eagemefs 
Ad’s  contemporaries,  were  wholly  intent  for  plun- 
upon  booty  and  plunder  in  their  warlike  der‘ 
expeditions,  as  appears  by  the  vidtory  Da¬ 
vid  obtain’d  over  them  when  they  had  ta¬ 
ken  and  fpoiled  Ziklagh ,  and  relcued  from 
them  two  of  his  own  wives  Ahinoam  and 
Abigail ,  and  the  wives  and  children  of  his 
men,  with  all  their  beft  goods,  as  we  read 


-  ^  u  ^  - 

oam.  xxx.  and  in  Jofephus ,  lib.  6.  cap.  i 


Much  the  fame  was  done  by  Abraham , 
long  before  David’s  days,  when  he  ref- 
cued  the  king  of  Sodom  and  the  other  kings 
of  that  plain,  and  among  them  his  nephew 
Lot ,  from  the  four  kings,  Amraphel ,  Ari- 
ock,  Chedorlaomer  and  Tidal,  Gen.  xiv.  and 
Jofephus  lib.  i .  cap.  i  o. 

The  war  thus  declar’d,  all  men  fit  to  Ail  mcn 
bear  arms,  above  the  age  of  twenty,  re-ferve.m 
pair  to  the  rendevouz,  from  all  parts  ofwar* 
the  country,  in  their  martial  equipage,  lea¬ 
ving  at  home  the  decrepit  old  men,  and 
the  Manceroes  or  youths. 

The  fame  was  pradtis’d  by  the  Hebrews 
at  the  beginning  of  Saul’s  reign,  when  be¬ 
ing  fumrnon’d  to  appear  in.  arms,  by  his 
melfengers  fent  into  all  parts  of  Ijrael,  and 
to  follow  him  to  the  relief  of  Jabe%  of 
4  F  Gala  ad. 


Villages 
forfaken 
in  war. 
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Barbot .  Galaad,  befieg’d  by  Naas,  king  of  the 
Ammonites ,  they  immediately  form’d  an 
army  of  three  hundred  thoufand  fighting 
men  of  Ifrael,  and  thirty  thoufand  ot  Ju¬ 
dah  •,  for  no  Ifraelite  was  exempted  from 
ferving  upon  fuch  occafions,  not  even  the 
prieds  and  Levites ,  from  twenty  years  ot 
age  or  upwards. 

The  women  will  commonly  bear  their 
hufband’s  company,  with  their  children ; 
and  in  cafe  the  expedition  they  go  upon 
is  like  to  lad  long,  and  is  very  tar  from 
their  homes,  they  remove  all  their  bed 
effeds  out  of  the  town,  and  then  fet  fire 
to  it,  by  that  means  to  induce  the  foldiers 
to  behave  themlelves  with  more  bravery 
and  refolution.  But  if  the  war  be  not  rec¬ 
kon’d  ot  any  continuance,  they  only  fecure 
their  villages  and  families,  in  the  bed  man¬ 
ner  they  can. 

The  inhabitants  of  Axim , 
cations  carry  over  all  their 
and  children,  in  canoos,  to 
which  is  a  mile  out  at  fea. 
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ten  happens  that  they  come  off  with  a  good 
beating. 

The  money  they  receive  for  affiding  an-  Hiring  of 
other  nation  with  their  forces,  is  at  Axim  forces, 
divided  among  the  Caboceiros  and  Mance- 
roes ,  but  with  great  difproportion  *,  for  the 
former  being  crafty,  and  iuperiors,  fo  or¬ 
der  the  matter,  that  the  latter  hardly  get  a 
third  or  a  fourth  part  among  them  all, 
which  fometimes  does  amount  to  a  crown  a 


man. 


European 
forts  pro- 
teft  the 
Blacks. 


The  plunder,  if  any  is  got,  according  to  Plunder, 
the  cudom,  ought  to  be  applied  to  defray 
the  expence  of  the  war,  and  what  remains 
above  to  be  divided  ;  but  every  man  lays 
hold  of  what  he  can,  without  regarding 
the  publick.  If  no  booty  can  be  had  in  No  difci- 
the  expedition,  the  young  men,  or  pline. 
ceroes ,  often  defert  and  return  home,  being 
under  no  obligation  to  day  abroad  any 
upon  fuch  oc-  longer  than  they  think  fit,  though  under  a- 
effeds,  wives  ny  particular  officer  or  commander,  whofe 
a  large  rock,  authority  extends  not  beyond  thofe  who  are 
north-wed  of  his  proper  flaves ;  for  the  freemen  own  no 
the  Dutch  fort  of  St.  Anthony ,  where  they  authority,  not  even  that  of  their  governors, 
think  them  iafe  ;  the  people  they  are  to  in-  unlefs  compell’d  by  a  fuperior  power.  Thus 
gage  with,  having  no  canoos  to  pals  over  it  often  falls  out,  that  the  leader  advancing 

foremod  towards  the  enemy,  is  follow’d 
but  by  a  few,  which  renders  their  war¬ 
like  expeditions  very  precarious  and  uncer¬ 
tain. 

The  Englijh  and  Dutch  at  the  coad  have  Hired  by 
often  had  occafion  to  hire  auxiliary  forces  Euro- 
of  the  Blacks  their  allies  againd  their  ene-Peans’ 
mies,  but  the  Dutch  more  frequently  than 


to  them,  and  being  befides  very  fearful  of 
venturing  out  to  fea. 

At  other  places  of  the  coad,  thofe  who 
live  under  the  command  of  European  forts, 
put  all  their  families  and  effeds  into  them, 
and  if  worded  in  war,  take  fhelter  there 
themfelves,  as  in  the  year  fixteen  hundred 
eighty-feven,  none  of  the  natives  of  Acra 


had  efcap’d  the  fury  of  the  victorious  Aquam-  the  Englijh ;  and  a  body  of  men  compos’d 
hoes,  had  not  the  governor  of  the  Dutch  of  four  or  five  feveral  nations,  kept  three 
fort  of  Crevecceur  opened  the  gates  to  re-  or  four  years  in  their  pay,  either  againd 
ceive  all  the  Acra  men,  who  were  totally  Commendo ,  or  any  others,  did  not  cod  them 


above  two  hundred  marks  of  gold,  which 
is  about  fix  thoufand  pounds  derling,  be¬ 
fides  the  damage  receiv’d  in  their  com- 


Common 

wealths 


routed,  and  fecured  them  by  firing  all  the 
guns  upon  the  Aquamboes ,  which  kept  them 
at  a  didance. 

Thofe  nations  of  the  coad,  which  are 
commonwealths,  feldom  fend  a  meffenger 
perfidious,  to  declare  war  againd  the  people  they  have  on  there  wirh  an  army  of  four  or  five  thou- armies, 
refolv’d  to  attack ;  but  when  the  Cabocei¬ 
ros ,  or  magidrates,  have  had  it  under  con- 
fideration,  together  with  the  Manceroes,  or 
young  men,  as  for  indance,  at  Axim,  and  got 
together  their  forces,  they  make  an  irruption. 


damage  receiv’d 

merce. 

A  national  offenfive  war  is  often  carried  Small 


fand  men  in  the  field,  but  a  de  fen  five  re¬ 
quires  more ;  though  fometimes  their  ar¬ 
mies  do  not  amount  to  above  two  thoufand 
men,  which  fhews  how  inconfiderable  fome 
of  thofe  nations  on  the  Gold  Coaf}  are. 


after  a  perfidious  manner,  into  the  country  The  Aquamboes  and  Fantyn  are  to  be  ex- 
they  have  pitch’d  upon,  though  they  were  in  cepted,  the  latter  being  able  in  a  fhort  time 
full  peace,  without  the  lead  notification 


and  thus  kill  and  plunder  all  before  them. 
The  injur’d  nation  will,  no  doubt,  endea¬ 
vour  to  revenge  that  breach  of  faith,  and  if 
too  weak  to  do  it  alone,  then  hires  another 
to  affid  it,  for  a  certain  fum  of  money, 
feldom  exceeding  fixty  marks  of  gold  j  for 
which  fmall  fum  an  army  is  to  be  had  there, 
well  arm’d  and  ready  to  ingage,  but  not 
very  formidable,  the  plunder  being  their 
chief  aim  and  incouragement  \  though  it  of- 


to  raife  twenty-five  thoufand  men,  and  the 
former  a  much  greater  number. 

In  the  year  fixteen  hundred  eighty-two,  More  po- 
when  I  was  a t  Acra,  the  Aquamboes  and  tent  na- 
Akim  nations  were  adually  facing  each  other, tl0ns' 
twelve  leagues  from  Acra  up  the  inland,  each 
army  confiding  of  about  twelve  thoufand 
men. 

Idle  inland  nations,  either  monarchies  or 
commonwealths,  as  Akim  and  AJJiente ,  can 
raife  numerous  armies  •,  but  on  the  coad, 

tho’ 
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tumour. 


Soldiers. 


Fainted 

Britons. 


tho’  five  or  fix  nations  join  themfelves  as 
auxiliaries  to  any  one,  they  can  rarely 
make  an  army  of  twenty-five  thoufand  men. 

For  this  reafon,  befides  their  natural 
cowardife,  few  men  are  killed  in  battle; 
and  if  ever  a  thoufand  men  happen  to  be 
flain  upon  the  fpot,  they  look  upon  it  as  a 
very  extraordinary  action.  They  are  for 
the  moft  part  fo  timorous,  that  as  foon  as 
ever  they  fee  a  man  fall  by  them,  they 
betake  themfelves  to  their  heels,  and  make 
the  beft  of  their  way  home ;  and  it  often 
happens,  that  fcarce  an  hundred  men  are 
killed,  tho’  one  party  has  drove  the  enemy 
out  of  the  field,  and  obtained  a  complete 
victory. 

The  armies  are  generally  headed  by  their 
kings  in  perfon,  attended  by  their  guards, 
or,  for  want  of  kings,  by  the  generals,  who 
have  their  fubordinate  officers.  The  general 
commonly  carries  a  white  (faff  in  his  hand, 
to  denote  his  poll.  The  officers  under  him 
wear  caps  made  of  the  (kins  of  elephants, 
or  buffaloes,  in  the  nature  of  helmets,  gar¬ 
nished  with  the  jawbones  of  men,  killed  by 
them  in  battle.  Others  adorn  them  with 
red  and  white  Shells,  goats-horns,  and  idols. 
Others  again  have  caps  made  in  the  Shape 
of  morions,  of  lions,  tygers,  or  crocodile’s 
Skins,  covered  all  over  with  ears  of  Indian 
wheat,  cocks-legs,  feathers,  monkeys  fkulls, 
and  other  charms.  They  all  carry  on  their 
left  arms,  Shields  made  of  ozier,  covered 
with  the  Skins  of  elephants,  oxen  or  tygers, 
and  the  infide  lined  with  goats  Skins.  In 
the  right  hand  they  carry  a  javelin ;  and  at 
their  fide  a  very  broad  fword,  with  two 
knives  Slicking  in  their  girdle,  which  being 
made  of  the  country  cloth,  or  fluff,  they 
wind  about  their  waift,  and  between  their 
legs,  fo  that  a  long  tail  of  it  hangs  out 
behind.  Others  of  the  officers  adorn  their 
necks  with  ivory  rings,  or  Strings  of  fea- 
horfes  teeth,  and  each  of  them  is  attended 
by  his  (lave,  arm’d  with  a  cutlace  by  his 
fide,  and  a  bow  and  quiver  full  of  arrows  in 
his  hands. 

The  foldiers  are  varioufly  equipp’d  for 
war;  fome  of  them  with  mufkets  or  fire¬ 
locks,  and  cutlaces  by  their  fides,  and  thofe 
are  generally  in  the  front  of  the  army; 
others  are  armed  with  javelins,  bows  and 
arrows,  broad  fwords  and  knives,  or  bayonets. 
Their  bodies  are  all  over  fmear’d  with  yel¬ 
low,  white,  red  and  grey  colours,  laid  on 
like  flames,  or  croffes,  very  hideous  to  be¬ 
hold;  having  about  their  neck  a  ring  of 
fome  conlecrated  bough,  as  a  charm  or 
fpell,  which  they  look  upon  as  a  wonder¬ 
ful  protection  againft  the  enemy’s  weapons. 

The  ancient  Britons ,  we  find  in  hiltory, 
ufed  to  paint  themfelves  with  woad,  that 
they  might  appear  more  terrible  in  fight. 


The  fame  is  Slill  done  by  feveral  Indian  na-  Barbot. 
tions  in  North  America. 

Every  one  of  the  foldiers  has  befides,  a  Arms  and 
Shield  fix  foot  long,  and  three  foot  broad,  way  of 
covered  with  cows,  Sheeps  or  goats  lkins.  marching. 
Thofe  who  live  under  the  European  forts, 
commonly  carry  the  colours  of  the  nation 
under  whofe  protection  they  are ;  and  each 
Braffo  or  Caboceiro  leads  his  band,  more  or 
lefs  numerous,  as  it  happens,  to  the  general 
rendevouz  of  the  army,  marching  without 
any  order  or  discipline,  but  after  a  confufed 
manner,  finging  and  howling  all  the  way. 

Every  man,  upon  thofe  expeditions,  takes  Provisions, 
along  wich  him  provifions  for  eight  or  ten 
days,  being  corn,  dogs  and  Sheep’s  flefh. 

The  national  great  drum,  I  have  fpoken 
of  before,  confecrated  by  their  prieits,  is 
carried  by  one  of  the  greateft  men  after  the 
king,  and  with  the  fame  honour  and  vene¬ 
ration  as  was  the  Oriflamme ,  or  banner  of 
St.  Dennis ,  in  France :  and  Du  Fillet ,  in  his 
collection  of  the  kings  of  France ,  &c.  p.  332. 
obferves,  that  this  Oriflamme  was  highly  re- 
fpected  among  the  French ,  the  king  caufing 
it  to  be  carried  in  the  army  upon  the  greateft 
warlike  expeditions;  and  that  the  office  of 
the  Oriflamme- bearer  was  fo  honourable, 
that  in  the  reign  of  Charles  V.  Meflire  Ar~ 
noul  dy Endevehan  laid  down  his  office  of 
marShal  of  France ,  to  carry  the  Oriflamme ; 
and  all  that  bore  it  were  to  receive  the  Sa¬ 
crament,  and  to  faft  at  the  time  of  their  ad- 
miffion  to  that  office. 

The  Blacks  are  totally  ignorant  of  the  No  in¬ 
manner  of  incamping;  nor  have  they  any  campirg 
baggage  or  tents,  but  all  lie  in  the  open  air:  or  baS* 
neither  have  they  any  better  rule  or  method  sage* 
in  fight,  but  every  chief  officer  has  his  band 
dole  together  in  a  throng,  himfelf  being  in 
the  center  of  it. 

When  the  armies  are  come  in  fight,  they  ^annei  0f 
encourage  one  another  to  behave  themfelves  fight, 
manfully,  and  give  the  charge  with  horrid 
cries  and  howling;  attacking  the  enemy 
man  to  man,  or  one  parcel  againft  another, 
firft  with  their  javelins,  which  they  dart  very- 
dexteroufly,  and  then  with  their  bows  and 
arrows,  when  every  man  lifts  up  his  Shield 
to  cover  himfelf;  whilft  the  women,  who 
are  very  often  fpectators,  add  their  cries  and 
howling  to  the  noife  of  the  drums  and 
trumpets,  and  the  Shouts  of  the  men.  It 
often  happens,  that  a  commander  feeing 
fome  other  of  his  fellow-officers  furioufly 
attack’d,  and  perhaps  hard  put  to  it,  chufes 
rather  to  run  away  than  ftand  his  ground, 
even  before  he  has  Struck  a  Stroke,  or  ven¬ 
tured  one  bruffi ;  which  example  he  who  is 
engag’d  will  foon  imitate,  if  hard  prefied, 
unlels  fo  intangled  with  the  enemy  that  he 
cannot  do  it,  and  fo  is  obliged  to  gain  the 
reputation  of  being  a  good  lbldier. 


The 
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Barbot.  The  mufketeers  do  not  (land  upright  a- 
gainft  one  another,  but  run  on  Hooping, 
that  their  enemies  bullets  may  fly  over  their 
heads.  Others  creep  up  dole  to  the  enemy, 
and  let  fly  among  them,  and  then  run  back 
to  their  own  men  as  faft  as  their  legs  can 
carry  them,  to  load  again,  and  repeat  the 
fame  adtion  :  lo  that  between  their  Hooping, 
creeping,  {lamping,  {kipping  and  howling, 
their  engagements  look  more  like  antick 
reprefentations,  than  real  battles, 
viftors^  Thus  they  fight  and  {kirmifh,  till  one 
fide  or  the  other  is  quite  routed,  when  the 
vidtors  ufe  all  thole  they  can  come  at  very 
inhumanly,  killing  even  the  women  and 
children,  who,  as  has  been  laid,  often  follow 
the  men  into  the  field.  If  the  vanquifhed 
party  be  any  of  their  irreconcilable  enemies, 
the  conquerors  feldom  or  never  give  them 
quarter,  or  fhow  the  lead  mercy,  but  com¬ 
monly  cut  off'  the  heads  of  the  flain  •,  and 
if  any  fall  into  their  hands  alive,  they  cut, 
or  rather  tear  off  their  under  jaws,  and  fo 
leave  them  to  perifh  and  ftarve.  A  Com- 
mendo  man  allured  me,  he  had  done  fo  by 
twenty-three  men  after  a  battle  j  firft  lay¬ 
ing  the  man  down,  then  cutting  his  face 
from  the  ears  to  the  mouth,  and  fetting 
his  knees  on  the  ftomach  of  the  unfortm 
nate  wretch,  with  both  hands  tore  off  the 
under  jaw,  leaving  him  in  that  miferable 
condition,  wallowing  in  his  blood,  till  he 
expired;  taking  the  jaws  of  them  all  home 
with  him,  as  teffimonies  of  his  bravery; 
which  gained  him  extraordinary  reputation 
among  his  countrymen,  and  high  applaufe 
at  their  publick  feafts  and  rejoicings,  where 
fome  new  name  was  added  to  his  former, 
as  has  been  hinted  before  to  have  been  done 
by  thole  Africans  upon  fuch  occafions. 

Others  are  fo  monftrous  cruel  and  favage, 
as  to  rip  open  the  bellies  of  women,  with 
their  hooked  knives,  from  the  womb  to 
the  navel,  if  big  with  child,  to  take  out 
the  infant,  and  dafh  it  againft  the  mother’s 
head. 

Hatred  cf  The  national  hatred  thofe  Blacks  bear  to  one 

na..oiu.  another,  is  more  or  lefs,  according  to  times 
and  accidents.  For  inftance,  the  people  of 
Commendo ,  who  are  often  at  variance  with 
feveral  of  the  countries  round  about  them, 
on  accidental  quarrels,  are  fatisiied  with 
leading  them  away  into  flavery,  without 
ufing  them  fo  unmercifully  when  they  have 
the  upper  hand,  as  they  will  the  nations  of 
Qffo  and  Accanez ,  their  irreconcilable  ene¬ 
mies  for  many  years  pad:  for  in  their  wars 
with  thofe  people,  their  battles  are  horrid 
(laughters,  and  they  are  fo  far  from  giving 
any  quarter  on  either  fide,  that  their  rage 
rather  induces  them  to  feafl  on  the  flelh  of 
their  dead  adverfaries,  and  carefully  to  pre- 
lerve  the  jaws  and  ikulls  of  all  they  can 
came  at;  with  which  they  adorn  their 


drums,  or  the  gates  or  doors  of  their  man- 
fions;  or  it  the  number  be  too  confi- 
de ruble,  and  they  tired  with  the  (laughter, 
they  drive  thofe  that  remain  alive  home  to 
their  habitations,  beating  and  reviling  them, 
and  there  fell  them  for  (laves  to  the  Euro¬ 
peans^  which  many  among  them  think 
worfe  than  the  moft  inhuman  death. 

There  are  other  inftances  of  the  barbarities  Barbari- 
the  Blacks  are  wont  to  exercife  over  their  ties, 
conquer’d  enemies.  When  a  general  has 
happen’d  to  take  fome  of  the  chief  of  the 
enemy,  he  has  wounded  them  in  many  places 
and  fuck’d  their  blood  at  thofe  wounds,  and 
not  fatisfied  with  that  monftrous  inhumanity, 
cziu fed  fome  to  be  bound  at  his  feet,  and 
their  bodies  to  be  pierced  with  hot  irons, 
gathering  the  blood  that  ifTued  from  them 
in  a  vefiftl,  one  half  of  which  he  drunk,  and 
offered  up  the  reft  to  his  deities. 

Thefe  are  certainly  inftances  of  a  very  Cruel  A- 
depraVed,  cruel  temper  in  men;  and  yetmericans> 
much  inferior  to  what  Garcilaffo  de  la  Vega 
Inca  relates,  after  F.  Blafe  Valera,  in  the 
eleventh  chapter  of  his  hiftory  of  the  Incas 
of  Peru,  of  the  natives  of  the  country  of 
the  Antis,  eaftof  Los  Char  cm,  in  Chili ;  who 
would  cut  off  the  flefhy  parts  of  the  bodies 
of  their  enemies  taken  in  war  alive,  and 
made  faft  to  pofts,  with  (harp  ftones,  like 
flints;  men,  women  and  children,  being 
exceflivc  greedy  of  human  flelh:  and  thus 
they  would  eat  it  raw,  in  the  fight  of  thofe 
miferable  creatures,  and  (wallow  it  down 
without  fo  much  as  chewing:  the  women 
rubbing  their  nipples  with  the  blood,  that 
their  children  might  fuck  it  in  with  their 
milk;  continuing  that  bloody  execution, 
which  they  call’d  a  facrifice,  till  the  prifoners 
expired.  If  they  obferved  the  prifoner, 
whilft  they  tormented  him,  to  (how  the 
leaft  fenfe  of  his  pain  in  his  face,  or  by 
any  motion  of  his  body,  or  to  groan  or 
complain,  they  bruifed  or  pounded  all  his 
bones,  and  ftrewed  them  on  dunghills,  or 
in  rivers;  but  if  on  the  other  hand,  he 
appeared  unmoved  and  fierce  in  his  fuflfer- 
ings,  then  after  eating  all  his  fiefh  and  en-  • 
trails,  they  dried  the  finews  and  bones  in 
the  fun,  plac’d  them  on  the  tops  of  moun¬ 
tains,  and  there  worfhipped  them  as  gods. 

That  race  of  inhuman  men,  the  fame  au¬ 
thor  adds,  came  from  Mexico ,  and  peopled 
the  countries  about  Darien  and  Panama ; 
whence  it  fpread  farther  along  thofe  vaft 
mountains,  which  run  from  Santa  Marta, 
to  the  new  kingdom  of  Granada.  The 
(aid  author,  in  another  part  of  his  hiftory, 
calls  thofe  monftrous  Cannibals,  Chitiguanas. 

Several  nations  of  north  America  are  no  lefs 
barbarous  to  their  enemies  taken  in  war, 
than  the  laid  Chiriguanas ,  or  the  Jagos,  to 
the  eaftward  ol  Congo ,  of  whom  more  in  the 
fupplement.  The  fame  Garcilaffo  de  la  Vega 

gives 


Chap.  23. 

gives  an  account  or  no  Iefs  barbarities  com¬ 
mitted  by  the  laft  Inca ,  Alahualpa ,  after 
his  revolt  againft  Huafcor  Inca ,  his  brother 
by  the  father’s  fide,  and  dethroned  him,  as 
may  be  feen  in  his  ninth  book,  chap.  36 
and  37. 

Rejoicings  To  return  to  Guinea ,  when  the  Blacks 

after  vie  have  obtained  a  compleat  victory  over  a 

tor),‘  nation  that  is  rich  and  wealthy,  they  enter 
the  country  with  fire  and  lword;  and  having 
plundered  all  that  is  worth  carrying  away, 
burn  the  towns  and  villages,  making  utter 
defolation  wherefoever  they  come,  and 
then  return  home,  carrying  before  them  all 
the  tokens  of  victory,  and  particularly  the 
heads  of  the  enemies  fiain,  on  the  points  of 
their  fwords  or  javelins.  When  arriv’d  at 
their  towns,  they  folemnize  their  triumph 
with  feafling  and  other  publick  demon- 
ftrations  of  joy  for  fifteen  or  twenty  days 
fuccefiively,  according  to  the  greatnefs  of 
the  fuccefs;  expofing  to  publick  view  all 
the  prifoners  they  have  brought  home,  whom 
they  keep  faft  bound,  or  in  irons,  till  there 
is  an  opportunity  to  difpofe  of  them:  and 
for  their  greater  mortification,  they  muff 
be  always  prefenr  at  their  rejoicings.  Every 
year  after,  the  anniverfary  of  the  victory 
is  alfo  obferv’d  on  the  fame  day  it  hap¬ 
pened. 

.  .  Another  inftance  of  the  favage  temper 

humanity.  ^ie^e  Blacks  of  Adorn,  befides  what  I 
have  mentioned  above  towards  their  ene¬ 
mies,  I  fhall  now  give  of  what  is  done 
among  themfelves,  in  the  fame  perfon  laft 
mentioned,  for  his  inhumanity  towards  his 
enemies  of  Anta.  That  monfter  being 
told,  that  one  of  his  wives,  without  any 
ill  defign,  had  permitted  a  Black  to  look  up¬ 
on  her  new-fafhion’d  coral,  without  taking 
it  from  her  neck,  tho’  the  people  of  Adorn 
allow  their  wives  all  honeft  liberty  of  con- 
verfation,  even  with  1  heir  fiaves,  was  fo 
inraged  with  that  innocent  freedom,  that 
he  caufed  both  the  wife  and  flave  to  be  put 
to  death,  and  drank  their  blood,  as  he 
tiled  to  do  that  of  his  enemies.  Ano¬ 
ther  time,  the  fame  brute,  for  fome  fuch 
trivial  matter,  caufed  the  hands  of  one  of 
his  wives  to  be  cut  off,  and  afterwards, 
in  derifion,  would  bid  her  look  lice  in  his 
head,  as  is  ufual  for  them  to  do,  the  men 
laying  their  heads  in  the  women’s  laps;  and 
he  took  much  pleafure  at  his  horrid  jeft. 
This  may  ferve  to  evince  the  bloody  temper 
of  thofe  people. 

fcooty.  The  booty  the  generality  of  the  com¬ 
mon  Blacks  is  fo  fond  of,  confifts  of  pri¬ 
foners,  gold  ornaments  of  ieveral  forts,  co¬ 
ral,  and  firings  of  beads;  the  inland  people 
being  ufually  drefied  in  the  richeft  manner 
when  they  go  to  war :  fome  of  them  being 
fo  loaded  with  ornaments  that  they  can 
fcarce  fiir  under  them. 
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d  he  Blacks  of  the  Gold  Co  aft  commonly  Bar  bot. 
keep  moft  of  their  prifoners  of  war  as 
fiaves,  unlefs  they  are  ranfomed  by  them¬ 
felves  or  friends,  at  a  good  rate;  and  the 
greater  the  perfon  taken  the  more  con- 
fiderable  ranfom  is  expeCted  for  him, 
and  he  is  carefully  guarded  till  that  be 
paid. 

If  the  perfon  that  occafioncd  the  war  King3 
be  taken,  they  will  not  eafily  admit  him  n,ade 
to  ranfom,  tho’  he  offer  his  weight  in  gold,  fllVes* 
but  will  keep  him  clofely  confined,  that  he 
may  for  the  future  attempt  no  more  to 
trouble  their  country  with  another  war; 
or  elfe  they  fell  him  away  into  bondage. 

So  that  here  the  greateft  king  is  not  free 
from  flavery  in  his  turn,  in  cafe  he  be 
made  prifoner  of  war  in  the  rout  of  his 
army ;  for  fometimes  the  ranfom  demand¬ 
ed  for  him  is  fo  high,  that  neither  him- 
felf,  nor  all  his  friends  together,  are  capable 
of  raffing  it;  and  fo  he  is  left  in  perpetual 
fervitude,  and  reduced  to  work  with  the 
meaneft  of  fiaves.  And  with  fome  others 
in  thofe  occurrences,  their  fate  has  been 
to  be  cruelly  maffacred  by  the  victorious 
enemy,  who  law  no  profpeCt  nor  hopes 
that  his  prifoner  was  able  to  pay  an  exor¬ 
bitant  ranfom. 

The  wars  which  happen  betwixt  two 
abfolute  kings  commonly  lafts  many  years, 
or  till  one  of  them  is  quite  fubdued  or 
ruined.  Their  armies  lie  all  the  while  in 
the  field,  without  attempting  any  thing  be¬ 
fides  a  few  fkirmifhes;  and  each  returns 
homeagainft  the  rainy  weather,  without  mo- 
lefiation  on  either  fide,  according  as  their  Cnf[y 
priefts  rule  them:  for  without  their  direCti-  prieit*. 
oils  the  Blacks  are  not  eafily  prevail’d  upon  to 
hazard  a  battle;  thofe  crafty  knaves  having 
fuch  an  influence  over  the  people  in  gene¬ 
ral,  that  it  lies  in  their  breaff  to  advife 
them  to  fight  or  not  to  fight,  under  the 
fpecious  pretence  that  their  gods  have  or 
have  not  declared  in  favour  of  them;  and 
if  fome  lefs  fcrupulous  nation  will  attempt 
it,  they  threaten  it  with  ill  fuccefs.  They 
fcldom  advife  them  to  fight,  till  they  are 
fully  convinced  that  their  army  is  much 
fuperior  and  ftronger  than  the  enemy’s, 
and  their  foldiery  well  difpofed  for  aCtion; 
but  always  with  a  referve;  fo  that  if  it  fuc- 
ceeds  contrary  to  their  expectation,  they 
never  want  an  excufe  to  clear  themfelves, 
laying  the  blame  on  the  commanders  or  foi- 
diers,  as  having  committed  fome  overfighr, 
or  done  fomething  that  was  not  to  be  done; 
for  which  realon,  they  fay,  the  whole  army 
is  punifhed.  So  that  let  the  event  prove 
how  it  will,  the  prieft  is  infallibly  innocent, 
and  his  character  always  maintains  its  own 
reputation  and  power. 

I  have  already  in  another  place,  men¬ 
tioned  how  dexterous  the  Blacks  are  at 
4  G  handling 
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Barect.  handling  their  fire-arms,  as  alfo  how  they 
manage  their  javelins,  lwords  and  bows, 
as  alfo  how  ridiculous  their  warlike  drefs 
is-,  and  I  (hall  not  therefore  need  to  repeat 
it. 

Cannon  A s  for  cannon,  they  are  but  of  little  life 

Iutle  ufed.  t0  tj,em?  tho»  feme  kings  of  the  coaft  have 
a  few,  as  particularly  the  king  of  Saboe , 
which  they  bought  from  iome  European 
traders  at  the  coafl;  but  they  ufe  them  in 
,  a  flovenly  manner.  This  king  of  Saboe 
had  his  cannon  in  the  field,  but  never  made 
ufe  of  them  againfl  the  enemy  for  want  of 
fkill,  fo  that  they  ferve  only  to  fire  by 
way  of  falutes ;  of  which  thole  nations  are 
extremely  fond. 

' Treaties . 

WHEN  two  contending  nations  are  to 
treat  of  peace,  the  kings  on  either 
fide  agree  upon  a  proper  place  to  treat, 
either  in  perlon  or  by  their  officers;  and 
when  the  treaty  is  concluded,  they'  both 
fwear  by  their  deities  to  maintain  it  in- 
violab’y,  and  to  live  in  real  friendffiip  and 
good  harmony  together;  and  for  a  pledge 
of  their  fincerity,  deliver  hofiages  to  each 
other  reciprocally:  which  being  done,  the 
refit  of  that  day  is  fpent  in  feafting  and 
dancing  together,  and  often  giving  one  an¬ 
other  frefh  repeated  afiurances  of  their  re- 
folution  to  keep  the  faid  peace.  When  that 
is  over,  each  king  returns  to  his  own  home, 
with  his  hofiages,  who  being  commonly 
perlons  of  confideration  in  their  native 
country,  are  maintained  and  fubfifled,  an- 
fwerable  to  their  character. 

Upon  adjufiting  of  differences  betwixt 
private  perfons  of  note  about  Mina  and 
cape  Corfo ,  they  ufe  frequently  to  give 
each  other  hofiages,  of  their  own  children 
or  near  relations,  for  an  affurance  of  fin¬ 
cerity  and  cordiality  to  maintain  or  per¬ 
form  the  conditions  of  their  conventions 
and  contra&s.  And  even  the  kings  give 
themfelves  up  as  fuch  pledges,  on  fome  ex¬ 
traordinary  occafions;  as  it  happened  at 
Corfo  in  the  year  fixteen  hundred  eighty- 
one,  when  the  king  of  Fetu ,  the’  near 
fixty  years  of  age,  and  one  of  the  greateft 
monarchs  of  the  Gold  Coajl,  delivered  him- 
felf  as  hoffage  to  the  Englijh  agent,  in  a 
place  commanded  by  the  cannon  of  their 
cafile,  for  eighteen  Haves,  who  had  lied 
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from  the  cafile,  into  the  town  of  Corfo  \ 
where  they  were  protected  by  the  in¬ 
habitants  who  would  not  return  them  to 
the  Englifn  upon  any  terms;  which  had 
obliged  the  Englifh  agent  to  point  his  guns 
at  the  town  to  frighten  them:  but  thofe 
Corfo- Blacks ,  far  from  complying,  came  out 
about  feven  or  eight  hundred  in  a  body, 
and  armed  to  attack  the  cafile,  which  forced 
the  Englifh  to  fire  their  cannon  in  earneft, 
on  the  feditious,  killing  fifty  or  fixty  of 
them;  and  they  on  their  part,  killed  fome 
few  Englifh ,  with  fmall  arms.  Which  tu¬ 
mult  being  reported  to  the  king  of  Fetu , 
he  came  down  with  all  (peed  to  Corfo  with 
twelve  of  his  guards  only,  and  flopped  un¬ 
der  the  confecrated  tree,  which  is  about 
half  gun-ihot  from  the  cafile,  and  con¬ 
tinued  there  eight  days,  offering  up  his 
devotions  to  the  idols,  whom  he  earneftly 
intreated  to  reveal  to  him  the  place  where 
the  defer  ted  Englijh  Haves  were  hid;  and 
at  the  fame  time,  affured  the  Englijh  agent 
he  had  no  hand  in  the  revolt,  protefting 
to  the  Corfo  people,  as  he  was  lworn  on 
his  idols,  to  deliver  up  at  all  times  and  oc¬ 
cafions,  to  the  Englijh ,  all  fuch  of  their 
fervants  or  Haves  as  fhould  defert  from 
them,  in  what  part  or  place  foever  of  his 
dominions  they  fhould  fhelter  themfelves, 
and  did  declare  folemnly  he  would  not  ftir 
from  that  place  till  the  Englijh  were  fatis- 
fied  in  their  juft  pretenfions.  At  laft  the 
differences  were  adjufted  and  made  up  with 
the  agent,  and  then  he  renewed  his  alli¬ 
ance  with  the  Englifh ,  who  had  fubfifled 
him  during  the  time  of  his  being  under  the 
confecrated  tree,  being  drefied  in  a  black 
velvet  coat. 

Thofe  kings  are  obliged  to  fupport  their 
authority  by  force,  as  has  been  formerly 
obferved ;  and  therefore  the  richer  they  are 
in  gold  and  Haves,  the  more  they  are  ho¬ 
noured  and  regarded  both  by  their  neigh¬ 
bours,  and  by  their  own  fubjedls;  without 
which,  they  could  not  eafily  have  the  lead 
authority  over  them.  They  are  naturally 
tyrannical,  and  will  on  trivial  pretences  of 
crimes  or  mifdemeanors,  extort  large  films 
from  their  fubjedts,  under  a  feeming  colour 
of  juftice;  which  brings  me  to  treat  now  of 
the  maximsand  ways  of  adminiftring  juftice 
in  civil  and  criminal  affairs  among  the 
Blacks  \  and  this  (hall  be  the  fubjedl  of  the 
following  chapter. 
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Kingdoms  and  Commonwealths. 
'THE  government  of  the  Blacks  being 
very  precarious  and  irregular,  by 
reafon  of  the  Email  authority  the  Caboceiros 
and  other  magiftrates  have  among  the  peo¬ 
ple,  there  are  frequently  very  great  difor- 
ders  among  them,  and  frequent  wars  with 
their  neighbours,  occafioned  by  their  ir¬ 
regular  management  and  abfurd  cuftoms. 
There  is  alfo  much  difference  in  the  ad¬ 
miniftration  between  monarchies  and  com¬ 
monwealths.  In  the  former,  the  kings  are 
the  heads  of  juftice,  the  power  and  jurif- 
diftion  being  veiled  in  a  Angle  perfon: 
that  of  commonwealths,  commonly  confifts 
of  two  parts;  as  for  inftance,  at  Axim,  in 
the  body  of  the  Caboceiros  or  chief  men, 
and  that  of  the  body  of  Manceroes  or 
young  men,  as  has  been  already  obferved. 

All  publick  affairs  in  general  are  under 
their  adminiftration ;  but  what  concerns  the 
whole  commonwealth,  as  making  war  or 
peace,  raifing  taxes  and  impofitions,  or 
tributes  to  be  paid  to  foreign  nations,  which 
feldom  happens,  tho’  they  appertain  to 
both  bodies  of  Caboceiros  and  Manceroes  ; 
yet  on  thefe  occafions,  the  latter  often  have 
the  greateft  fvvay  in  the  management 
thereof,  efpecially  if  the  former  are  not 
rich  and  wealthy  enough,  both  in  gold  and 
Haves,  to  over-power  and  bring  the  other 
to  their  opinions. 

In  monarchical  governments  the  king 
appoints  feveral  chief  officers  to  affift  him 
in  the  adminiftration  of  juftice.  I  cannot 
give  any  account  of  the  ceremonies  ufed 
m  the  conftituting  of  judges;  but  they 
have  a  power  to  appoint  inferior  officers 
under  them  in  every  diftridl,  as  they  think 
convenient. 

The  chief  juftices  are  commonly  taken 
from  among  the  richeft  and  moft  notable 
per fons  of  the  country ;  lucii  as  the' Braf- 
fos  or  Caboceiros  and  governors  of  towns 
and  villages,  affifted  by  the  priefts  of  thofe 
piaces  as  fubftitutes.  Thefe  take  cogni¬ 
zance  of  civil  and  criminal  cafes,  as  they 
happen  in  their  refpective  provinces;  but 
are  not  fupreme  judges  in  cafes  of  great 
importance,  for  then  the  parties  have  the 
liberty  of  appealing  to  the  king’s  own 
court:  tho’  this  feldom  happens,  becaufe 
thefe  kings,  to  fave  the  trouble  of  deci¬ 
ding  fuch  cafes  and  differences,  have  chief 
juftices  there  called  Ene ,  whom  they  ufually 
lend  to  make  the  circuits;  much  as  it  ‘is 
practiled  in  England  at  the  affizes;  and 


they,  with  the  other  judges,  decide  the 
higheft  cafes  in  the  feveral  diftricts  of  the 
country.  Thefe  perfons  knowing  the 
king’s  mind,  and  no  appeal  lying  from 
them,  are  lure  to  aggravate  the  crime  as 
much  as  poffible,  and  very  cautious  that 
their  judgment  may  be  confonant  to  his 
will;  that  is,  that  the  criminal,  if  a  weal¬ 
thy  man,  be  feverely  puniffied  in  his  purfe, 
even  for  trivial  crimes,  the  greateft  ffiare 
thereof  going  into  their  fovereign’s  trea- 
fury.  a 

Trials  at  law. 

}T  wouI(1  be  tedious,  if  not  i m poffible,  No!aw. 
.a  to  give  an  exadt  account  of  the  many  yers. 
ways  and  maxims  of  their  law-fuits,  both  ' 
in  civil  and  criminal  cafes;  as  alfo  to  ob- 
ferve  the  nature  of  the  fentences  and  de¬ 
terminations  on  every  individual  cafe:  I 
ffiall  confine  myfelf  to  fome  particular  in- 
fiances.  Fvery  man  pleads  his  own  caufe 
without  the  affiftance  of  counlel  or  attorney, 
fuch  forts  of  men  being  unknown  there. 

1  he  plaintiff  firft  opens  his  cafe,  and  then 
the  defendant  fpeaks  for  himfelf;  and  it 
is  an  unalterable  rule  amongft  them,  that 
he  who  pleads  is  not  to  be  interrupted  up¬ 
on  any  account  whilft  he  fpeaks,  and  in 
fome  parts  fuch  a  trangreffion  is  puniffied 
with  death.  Nor  do  the  judges  pronounce 
fentence  till  they  have  thoroughly  heard  the 
contefting  parties,  one  after  another,  fully 
according  to  the  merits  of  the  fuit;  with 
much  fhow  of  decency  and  reafon ;  tho’ 
the  crafty  juftices  do  this  only  to  blind  Corrupt 
the  people,  being  before  refolved  to  mo-judg- 
del  their  judgments  according  to  the  king’s  ments- 
intention;  which,  as  I  have  obferved  is 
to  extort  what  money  they  can  out  of  the 
meaneft  caufe,  if  the  parties  be  rich;  with¬ 
out  any  regard  to  equity  and  impartial 
juftice.  For  which  reafon  the  lubje&s  who 
are  well  acquainted  with  thofe  tyrannical 
maxims  of  the  government  they  live  un¬ 
der,  will  as  much  as  is  poffible  have  their 
differences  made  up  by  amicable  compo- 
fitions  betwixt  themfelves,  or  by  the  me¬ 
diation  of  their  friends.  So  that  it  is  but 
feldom  they  are  tried  by  the  chief  juftices. 

I  have  elfewhere  obferved,  that  the  king 
of  Fetu  has  ordered  a  yearly  general  affern- 
bly  of  all  his  fubjefts  who  have  any  dif¬ 
ferences  among  themfelves,  who  are  to 
meet  at  Abramboe ,  a  large  market-town 
diftant  about  nine  leagues  from  Cabo  Corfo , 
under  the  denomination  of  the  dancing 

feafon, 
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Earbot.  feafon,  and  Lifts  eight  days. 

differences  and  con  teds  betwixt 
The  king  man,  are  definitively  decided  by  that  prince, 
hears  aftifted  by  his  Dey,  the  Braffo*s ,  and  the 

caui'es.  two  Englijh  deputies  fent  thither  every  year 

by  the  Englijh  agent,  as  has  been  laid  be¬ 
fore. 

This  king  of  Fetti ,  being  it  feems  fome- 
■what  lefs  tyrannical  than  the  others  of  the 
coaft,  that  his  fubje&s  may  live  amicably 
together,  after  he  has  compofed  or  deter¬ 
mined  their  differences  by  a  final  judg¬ 
ment,  caufes  them  to  feaft  and  dance  toge¬ 
ther,  all  the  time  thofe  general  aflizes  do 
laft,  every  day  till  very  late  in  the  night ; 
each  ftudying  to  make  there  the  greareft 
fhew  and  figure  he  can,  in  rich  drefifes,  &c. 

They  try  caufes  upon  teftimonial  evi¬ 
dence,  and  where  that  is  wanting  or  de- 
fedive,  by  oaths  of  the  parties,  which  con- 
fift  in  drinking  a  liquor  there  called  En- 
chion-Benou. ,  compofed  of  the  fame  fi  tuples 
and  ingredients  of  which  the  idols  are  made; 
and  tho’  that  compofition  has  no  manner 
of  malignity  in  itfelf,  yet  they  are  gene¬ 
rally  poifeffed  with  a  pofitive  opinion,  that 
whofoever  drinks  of  it  to  aver  a  falfhood  or 
impofture,  expofes  himfelf  to  extraordinary 
calamities,  tho’  perhaps  they  never  had 
any  vifible  inftance  it  did  fo. 

Thole  who  being  accufed,  offer  to  clear 
their  innocence  by  the  Enchion-Benou ,  or 
by  the  eating  of  idols  are  denied  it,  if  there 
appear  feveral  pofitive  witnefies  againlf 
them;  but  if  admitted  to  drink,  and  are 
not  hurt  by  it,  they  are  accounted  not 
guilty,  and  their  accufers  are  condemned 
to  a  fine. 

Murder  and  rebellion,  tho’  crimes  in 
themfelves  of  a  heinous  nature,  are,  through 
the  covetous  temper  of  both  king  and 
juftices  expiated  by  large  heavy  mulcts  and 
fines,  rather  than  by  the  death  of  the  cri¬ 
minals,  if  they  are  rich  in  gold  and  Haves; 
but  the  murderer  of  a  brother  is  very  fel- 
dom  exculed  by  any  fine  whatever  in  fome 
nations,  as  being  an  unnatural  horrid  fin, 
not  to  be  forgiven. 

Punijkmcnts. 

Execu-  A  Perfon  thus  lentenced  to  die  for  fuch  a 
tions  for  Jj V  crime,  either  by  the  king  in  council, 
°r  ^  ^1S  ch'ef  judiciaries,  is  delivered  up 
’  to  the  publick  executioner,  his  hands  bound 
to  his  back,  and  thus  by  him  led  out  in¬ 
to  the  fields  without  any  afliftants,  the  law 
forbidding  it;  and  being  come  to  the  place 
of  execution,  the  executioner  covers  his 
eyes  with  a  piece  of  cloth,  and  bids  him 
kneel  down ;  then  going  back  to  fome  fmall 
diftance  from  the  criminal,  ftrikes  him 
through  the  back  with  a  javelin:  after 
which,  he  cuts  off'  his  head  with  a  hook- 
knife,  which  he  hangs  up  on  the  next  tree. 
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and  quarters  the  body,  throwing  each  part 
at  a  diftance  from  the  other  on  the  ground. 

And  if  I  may  credit  the  Blacks ,  it  is  the 
cuftom  of  fome  nations  after  fuch  execu¬ 
tions,  that  the  neareft  relations  of  per- 
fons  fo  executed,  when  the  executioner  has 
thus  performed  his  office,  do  take  down 
the  head  from  the  tree,  boil  it  at  home,  and 
drink  the  broth  in  abhorrence  of  lo  heinous 
a  crime,  and  indeteftation  of  the  criminal’s 
memory;  placing  his  fkull  near  to  their 
idols.  The  Blacks  alfo  told  me,  that  a- 
mongft  fome  other  nations,  the  wives  of  the 
perfon  to  be  fo  put  to  death,  ufually  accom¬ 
pany  him  to  the  place  of  execution,  cry¬ 
ing  and  howling,  and  when  he  has  been 
cut  into  quarters  by  the  executioner,  they 
carry  his  quarters  away  at  a  diftance,  each 
woman  ftill  bitterly  lamenting,  and  caft 
them  on  dunghils. 

Adultery  with  the  chief  wife  of  any 
fiderable  Black ,  is  alfo  very  rigoroufiy  ments  for 
punifhed,  as  has  been  already  obferv’d.  At  adultery. 
Commendo  they  commonly  cut  off  one  ear 
of  the  adulterer,  and  fine  him  to  pay  as 
much  gold  as  the  woman  had  for  her  dowry, 
and  four  goats  or  fheep  befides.  If  the 
adulterer  is  a  flave,  they  cut  off  his  privy 
parts;  and  if  being  a  freeman,  he  has  not 
wherewithal  to  pay  the  fine  laid  on  him,  he 
is  fold  for  a  flave  for  ever:  or  if  the  crimi¬ 
nal  has  found  means  to  make  his  efcape  be¬ 
fore  he  has  thus  anfwered  the  fine,  then 
his  neareft  relation  is  obliged  to  pay  it  for 
him ;  and  in  cafe  he  is  not  able  to  do  it, 
he  is  banifhed  the  country  with  a  white  ftafF 
in  his  hand,  and  all  his  goods  feized  and 
confifcated  for  the  king’s  ufe,  without  the 
leaft  hopes  of  ever  returning  home,  unlefs 
he  becomes  able  to  pay  that  fine. 

In  fome  nations,  he  who  has  debauched 
another  man’s  wife  with  promifes  of  gi¬ 
ving  her  a  certain  quantity  of  money,  and 
has  not  perform’d  it  accordingly,  is  con¬ 
demned  to  forfeit  all  his  goods  to  the  king’s 
ufe,  and  his  houfe  to  be  fet  on  fire  by  the 
relations  of  the  woman  he  has  fo  debauched; 
thereby  to  remove  from  their  fight  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  perfon,  who  has  dif- 
graced  their  family. 

The  adulterefs  is  either  fined  two  ounces 
of  gold  to  her  huftund,  or  elle  divorced,  in 
cafe  the  king  has  fo  determined  it. 

In  other  countries  the  punifhment  for 
adultery  is  not  corporal  but  pecuniary,  be¬ 
ing  fix  ounces  of  gold;  one  third  to  the 
king,  one  third  to  his  chief  officers,  and  the  I 

other  third  to  the  hufband. 

It  has  happen’d  fometimes,  that  women 
have  accufed  men  that  had  debauched  them 
two  or  three  years  before ;  in  this  cafe,  the 
perfon  fo  informed  againft  pleading  not 
guiltv,  the  woman  takes  the  drink  Enchion- 
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Benou  to  convidt  him  thereof. 
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Theft  and  robbery  are  all  punifhed  by  a 
fine  to  the  king,  according  to  the  value  of 
the  crime,  if  committed  againft  their  coun¬ 
try-men  ;  for  as  to  what  is  ftolen  from  Euro¬ 
peans,  it  is  feldom  punifhed. 

Adulterated  gold,  offered  in  payment  of 
debts  or  traffick  amongft  them,  is  alfo  li¬ 
able  to  a  fine,  but  unpun ilbable  when  of¬ 
fered  to  White  men. 

Affairs  purely  civil,  are  generally  tried 
by  the  common  ordinary  juftices  of  the 
place  ordiftritft;  and  if  the  contending  par¬ 
ties  have  fully  fubmitted  the  decifion  there¬ 
of  to  them,  they  cannot  appeal  to  the  fo- 
vereign’s  judiciaries. 

At  feveral  places  on  the  coaft,  fmall 
debts  are  recovered  after  a  very  unjuft  man- 
iter-,  there  a  villainous  creditor  inftead  of 
afking  his  money  of  his  debtor,  and  fum- 
moning  him  before  the  judges,  in  cafe  of 
denial,  leizes  the  firft  thing  he  can  meet 
with,  though  fix  times  the  value  of  his 
debt,  without  any  regard  who  is  the  pro¬ 
prietor  who  when  he  comes  to  afk  for  ir, 
is  told  that  he  muft  go  to  fuch  a  perfon 
who  is  his  debtor,  and  muft  pay  him  for 
it:  and  this  no  body  can  hinder;  fo  he 
goes  immediately  to  afk  the  other  for  money 
for  his  goods.  This  courfe  is  generally 
taken  for  recovery  of  fmall  debts,  as  I  have 
faid:  but  however,  the  debtor  is  fometimes 
obliged  at  this  rate  to  pay  fix  or  ten  times 
the  value  of  his  debt;  if  the  fecond  man 
is  as  unreafonable  as  the  firft,  and  yet  it 
is  not  to  be  oppofed,  if  the  creditor  be 
more  potent  than  he,  and  is  upheld  in  it 
perhaps  by  the  king,  or  fome  other  great 
ones  of  the  country.  And  this  happens 
every  day,  whereby  many  men  do  much 
enrich  themfelves  with  the  name  ofjuftice. 

Again,  another  way  to  extort  from  the 
people,  is,  that  fome  infolvent  debtor  will 
go  to  a  perfon,  and  tell  him  he  has  received 
fuch  damage  by  his  fon,  nephew,  Have,  or 
fome  body  elfe  depending  on  him,  for  which 
he  comes  to  afk  fatisfadlion,  threatning  that 
elfe  he  will  murder  or  forely  wound  him 
or  fhoot  fome  other  at  his  coft;  and  if 
the  villain  is  bold  enough  to  put  it  in  exe¬ 
cution,  the  other  muft  fuffer  as  if  he  had 
done  it. 

In  criminal  cafes,  the  accufer  gives  his 
information  to  the  juftice  of  the  town  or 
village  againft  the  criminal,  and  he  im¬ 
mediately  caufes  the  drum  to  beat  all  a- 
bout  the  town;  the  drummer,  who  is  a 
Have,  being  accompanied  by  two  little 
boys,  each  having  in  his  hand  an  iron 
bell,  on  which  they  beat  with  flicks.  Then 
the  juftice  comes  to  the  publick  market¬ 
place,  where  the  beft  part  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  either  fex  are  already  aftembled 
upon  the  beat  of  the  drum;  the  chief  peo¬ 
ple  or  nobles  alfo  repairing  thither  well 
Vol.  V. 
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armed.  There  the  publick  cryer,  or  Tie-  Bar box- 

Tie  of  the  town,  proclaims  the  criminal, 

who  is  often,  without  fufpefting  ir,  of  the 

number  of  the  fpeblators,  and  prefentJy 

feized  and  fent  in  cuftody  to  the  Caboceiro’s 

houfe:  if  the  crime  he  is  charged  with  be 

very  grear,  they  bind  him  hands  and  feet, 

till  his  trial  be  over;  but  if  it  be  only 

for  a  flight  offence,  he  is  commonly  given 

in  cuftody  to  the  executioner  of  the  town, 

who  is  bound  to  produce  him  whenfoever 

it  fhall  be  required.  Sometimes,  for  trivial 

faults,  they  will  try  a  man  upon  the  fpot; 

and  if  he  cannot  clear  himfelf,  he  is 

fined. 

In  crimes  of  a  high  nature,  if  the  pri-  Murderers 
foner  be  fentenced  to  death,  and  is  wealthy  redeemed- 
enough  to  pay  a  large  fum  of  money,  he 
is  dilcharged  by  the  king,  with  a  fpecial 
command  to  any  perfon  whatever,  even  the 
widows  and  children,  not  to  upbraid  him 
nor  his  family  and  relations  with  the  crime; 
and  the  only  fatisfaflion  the  family  of  the 
dead  perfon  has,  is  fome  part  of  the  money 
the  criminal  has  paid  to  redeem  his  life. 

But  if  he  is  not  able  to  pay  it,  they  either 
order  him  to  be  executed  according  to  the 
fentence,  or  to  be  fold  for  a  flave,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  king’s  pleafure. 

Such  as  are  thus  fold  by  order  of  juftice 
to  be  Haves  for  ever  in  foreign  countries, 
forfeit  the  privilege  of  ever  returning  to 
their  native  foil. 

Befides  what  has  been  laid  relating  to  Dueh, 
the  power  of  judges,  there  is  a  peculiar 
cuftom,  that  if  the  Ene  or  chief  juftice  pleale 
to  confent,  tho’  it  be  in  civil  difputes  or 
contefts,  they  may  be  decided  by  duel, 
and  then  each  party  chufes  a  fecond  or  two, 
who  all  meet  at  the  place  appointed;  where 
each  antagonift,  with  his  afiiftants,  attacks 
his  man  with  his  javelin,  and  thus  they 
fight  till  one  of  the  principals  is  killed, 
when  the  feconds  ceafe.  But  thofe  of  the 
party  that  has  been  flain,  require  the  others 
to  deliver  them  the  murderer  of  their  friend, 
that  he  may  be  tried  for  the  murder  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  laws,  which  the  others  cannot 
refufe  to  do;  or  if  he  has  made  his  efcape, 
running  away  as  foon  as  he  had  flain  his  ad- 
verlary,  his  feconds  muft  run  too,  that  they 
may  apprehend  and  deliver  him  up  to  juftice, 
and  no  perfon  whatfoever  may  conceal  him 
in  his  houfe,  tho’  it  be  in  another  diftri<5t  or 
jurifdidtion,  or  even  a  foreign  country,  un- 
lefs  they  would  embroil  themfelves  in  a 
bloody  expenfive  war. 

The  man  thus  apprehended,  is  delivered 
up  to  the  chief  wife  of  the  perfon  he  has 
killed  in  the  duel,  it  being  her  right  either 
to  fell  or  to  keep  him  as  her  owm  flave.  But 
this  happening  very  feldom,  and  this  fort  of 
murder  not  being  look’d  upon  as  malicious, 
the  man  has  the  liberty  of  redeeming  him- 
4  H  felf 
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JJarbot.  felf  for  money,  if  he  be  very  rich;  for  it 
will  commonly  cod  him  twenty  Bendos  of 
gold,  which  is  about  a  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  ftirling;  and  amongft  the  Accaneez , 
if  the  parties  concerned  be  men  of  great 
Price  of  note,  the  murderer  will  fcarce  come  off  un- 
muider.  der  a  hundred  and  feventy  marks  of  gold, 
which  is  upward  of  five  thoufand  pounds 
fferling:  for  which  reafon,  very  few  will 
ever  proceed  fo  far  in  their  quarrels,  as  to 
determine  them  by  duel;  for  tho’  they 
are  authorized  by  the  Ene ,  or  chief  juftice, 
yet  if  one  party  is  killed,  the  other  is  lure 
to  fuffer  for  it  feverely,  tho’  it  feems  to  im¬ 
ply  a  contradidion  in  itfelf:  but  what  can 
be  expected  from  men  of  fo  loofe  and  de¬ 
praved  minds  and  principles,  befides  contra¬ 
dictions  and  abfurdities? 

SucceJJion  and  Inheritance. 

Children  T  Have  before  taken  notice  that  the  neareft 
do  not  in-  _£  relation  inherits,  to  theexclufion  of  a  man’s 
^er‘t.  own  wjves  and  children.  The  beft  reafon 
the  Blacks  give  for  fuch  a  conftitution,  is, 
that  the  dividing  of  eftates  or  goods  among 
Co  many  perfons  as  generally  compofe  their 
families,  fo  many  wives  and  children  would 
occafion  endlefs  difputes  and  quarrels  a- 
mongft  them;  or  this,  that  children  rely¬ 
ing  too  much  on  their  father’s  wealth,  would 
live  lazily,  without  any  inclination  to  em¬ 
ploy  themfelves  in  home  bufinefs,  to  avoid 
lewdnefs,  wontonnefs,  and  debauchery. 
Whereas  being  now  fenfible  from  their  ten¬ 
der  youth,  that  they  have  nothing  to  exped 
from  their  father,  but  a  bare  maintenance 
during  his  life,  they  are  much  the  rea¬ 
dier  to  betake  themfelves  early  to  learn 
fome  profeftion,  by  which  they  may  main¬ 
tain  themfelves  handfomely,  when  their  fa¬ 
ther  is  no  more;  and  even  to  maintain  their 
father’s  family  after  his  death,  as  many  do; 
which  is  very  commendable  in  fo  brutifh  a 
people,  as  they  generally  are. 

Thus  far  concerning  the  adminiftration 
of  juftice  in  monarchical  governments. 
What  now  is  to  follow,  is  a  fketch  of  the 
republican  on  the  fame  head ;  and  feeing 
that  of  Axim  feems  to  be  one  of  the  leaft 
con fufed  and  perplexed,  tho’ difficult  to  un- 
derftand;  I  fhall  next  mention  fome  parti¬ 
cular  paffages  or  inftances  of  it,  which  will 
in  fome  meafure  fhow  what  is  pradifed  in 
other  commonwealths  of  the  coaft,  as 
differing  only  in  fame  particulars,  and  not 
in  the  main. 

Juftice  in  Commonwealths. 

Recovery  'T'HERE,  when  one  perfon  claims  a 
of  e’ebts.  JL  debt  of  another,  and  is  forced  to  have 
recourfe  to  juftice  for  fatisfadion;  the  beft 
means  to  procure  it,  is  to  make  a  prefent 
to  the  Caboceiroes ,  either  in  gold  or  brandy, 
this  laft  being  a  very  acceptable  liquor,  and 
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to  ftate  his  cafe  to  them,  defiring  they  will 
difpatch  the  bufinefs  as  foon  as  poffible.  If 
the  Caboceiroes  are  refolved  to  favour  him,  a 
full  council  is  fummoned  immediately,  or 
at  fart  heft  in  two  or  three  days  after,  as 
it  is  judged  convenient.  Then  after  mature 
deliberation  among  themfelves,  they  give 
judgment  in  his  favour,  tho’  fometimes  un¬ 
juft,  but  only  in  regard  of  the  rich  prefent 
given  them. 

But  if  in  the  caufe  aforefaid,  the  defen¬ 
dant  has  bribed  the  judges  with  a  richer 
prefent  than  the  plaintiff  had  given  them; 
let  his  cafe  be  never  fo  juft,  they  will  caft 
him;  or  if  his  right  be  fo  apparent,  that 
there  is  fcandal  in  a  too  partial  fentence, 
they  will  delay  and  keep  off  the  trial,  obli¬ 
ging  the  plaintiff,  after  long  and  vain  folli- 
citations,  to  wait  in  hopes  of  finding  more 
impartial  judges  thereafter;  which  perhaps 
will  not  happen  in  his  life-time,  and  fo  the 
fuit  falls  to  his  heirs,  who  whenever  an 
opportunity  offers,  tho’  thirty  years  after, 
will  make  ufe  of  it,  to  procure  fatisfadion 
for  the  debt:  and  yet  one  would  be  apt  to 
think  it  were  impoftible  they  fhould  re-  , 
member  fo  long,  confidering  they  can  nei¬ 
ther  write  nor  read. 

It  happens  fometimes  that  the  plaintiff,  Forcible 
or  perhaps  the  defendant,  finding  the  caufe  recoverJ 
given  againft  him,  contrary  to  equity,  is  too  of  debcs' 
impatient  to  wait  for  an  opportunity  of  ha¬ 
ving  juftice  done  him;  and  lays  hold  of  the 
firft  that  offers  to  feize  fuch  a  quantity  of 
gold  or  goods,  as  is  fufficient  to  repair  his 
damage,  not  only  from  his  debtor,  but  of 
the  fi.ft  that  falls  in  his  way,  if  he  lives  in 
the  fame  town  or  village:  and  what  he  has 
thus  poiTefled  himfelf  of,  he  will  not  re¬ 
deliver  till  he  receive  full  fatisfadion,  and 
is  at  peace  with  his  adverfary,  or  obliged  to 
it  by  force.  If  he  be  firong  enough  to  de¬ 
fend  himfelf  and  his  feizure,  he  is  fure  to 
keep  it,  and  thereby  engage  a  third  perfon 
in  the  fuit,  who  has  recourfe  to  the  perfon 
on  whofe  account  he  has  fuffered  that  da¬ 
mage:  fo  that  hence  proceed  frequent  mur¬ 
ders,  and  fometimes  wars. 

If  the  caufe  is  brought  before  the  Dutch  Trial  be 
fador  at  St.  Anthony's  fort,  the  fuit  is  ami-  f°re  the 
cably  ended  by  adjudging  it  againft  him,  D“tch 
whom  the  evidences  prove  to  be  in  thewrong,  aftor’ 
and  who  js  found  not  to  have  a  fufficient 
plea  to  offer  in  his  defence  to  clear  himfelf 
of  it.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  he  can  clear 
himfelf  by  witneftes,  he  is  difeharged;  and 
if  neither  of  the  pardes  have  any  evidence, 
the  defendant  clearing  himfelf  upon  oath,  is 
difeharg’d:  which  if  he  cannot  do,  he  is 
liable  to  have  judgment  pafs  againft  him,  to 
pay  what  is  charged  on  him,  provided  the 
plaintiff  have  given  in  his  charge  upon  oath, 
which  he  is  always  obliged  to  do. 


The 


Chap.  24. 


Oaths  of 
the  parties 


For  mur¬ 
dering  a 
Have. 


1  he  oath  of  purgation  is  always  preferred 
there  before  that  of  accufation;  for  if  the 
plain  tilt  prove  his  demands  by  one  or  two 
witneffes,  the  defendant  isnot  allowed  to  take 
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hacking,  pricking,  or  running  him  through  Bar  sot. 
tlie  body,  and  (Looting  him,  or  whatever 
elfe  they  can  invent  to  torture  him;  unlefs 

.  ,  ,  ,  , - -  the  Dutch  f after  fends  for  him  out  of  their 

the  oath,  which  frequently  occafions  feme  hands,  and  orders  him  to  be  beheaded 

ve.y  1  accidents,  perjury  being  Go  com-  Thievery  or  robberv  is  commonly  pu- For  theft 
mon  amongft  theft  Gutmans-,  and  the  per-  nifhed  by  the  reft, tut, on  of  the  goods  Lien 
fun  thus  injured^  will  feek  all  opportunities  and  paying  a  fine,  proportionable  to  the 

value  of  what  was  ftolen,  according  to  the 
place  where,  and  the  pci  Ion  by  whom  the 
faff  was  committed:  for  example,  one  is 
fined  twenty  crowns  befides  what  he  has 
ftolen,.  and  another  for  an  equal  robbery 
committed,  fhall  be  fined  one  hundred  or 
more,,  without  the  leaft  injuftice,  according 


of  revenge.  All  that  has  been  *  above  faid 
of  unjuft  trials,  is  to  be  underftood  of  the 
inland  countries,  and  leldom  or  never  hap¬ 
pens  about  the  coaft,  where  all  fuits  arifing 
among  people  that  live  under  or  near  the 
Dutch  forts,  are  decided  for  ever  by  the  fen- 
tence  of  the  faftor,  and  of  the  Caboceiroes 


jointly;  thei, r  judgment  adding  no  appeal  *o  thdr 


but  to.  the  director  general,  in  cafe  the  in¬ 
ferior  judges  have  been  mifinformed,  which 
fcarce  happens;  and  fo  the  parties  pay  the 
fines  they  are  condemn’d  in,  with  all  willing- 
nels.  And  thus  a  fuit  is  begun  and  ended 


Blacks  do  not  think  it  any  wrong  to  have 
fuch  regard  to  perfons;  but  particularly 
to  handle  the  richeft  iort  more  feverely 
than  the  poor  on  two  accounts:  firft,  the 
rich  are  not  urged  to  it  by  neceflity;  and 


Fines  for 
murder. 


without  the  affiftanceof  counftl  or  lawyer  ftcondly,  they XbeTter  ,h“ 
in  a  fhort  time,  and  perhaps  with  as  much  For  no  man  there  is  fined  above  his  ability 
juft.ee;  for  the  caufes  here  are  feldom  diffi-  unlefs  by  accumulating  of  crimes  he  draws 
cul  or  puzzling,  and  plaintiffs,  defendants,  on  himfelf  an  accumulation  of  fines,  which 

***  eqUa  7  fimp  C  Pe°ple  Up°n  be  is  noC  ab,e  t0  m  and  is  therefore  fold 

for  a  flave,  as  was  prafliled  by  the  ancient 

P  uni  foments  for  Crimes  f*??9  ,Lhe  formei*  a&es  of  the  world.  And 

'-THF  utTnl  «  i,-  f  ‘  T  ,  n  G  -  TartaO’>  the  thief  redeems  his  life, 

TpHE  ufua  penalties  for  murder,  I  have  by  paying  nine  times  the  value  of  what 

ni  rv  Si  hefore  to  be  death  or  a  pecu-  he  has  ftolen.  For  this  reafon,  a  judicious 
nary  muldt ;  which  is  alfo  of  two  forts  with  man  there,  tho*  very  rich  will  always 
relped  to  the  free,  and  thofe  that  are  flaves.  pretend  poverty,  left  he  or  fbme  of  his  re¬ 
ft  is  very  rare  that  any  perfon  is  executed  lations,  fooner  or  later,  falling  into  the 
for  murder,  if  he  is  wealthy  himftlf,  or  has  hands  of  the  judges,  ihould  be  too  hardly 
any  rich  friends  to  pay  the  fine  for  him.  uled  on  that  account. 

m  JhwC-for  -ft  mU-rder.  °f  a/ree-born  Kidnapping,  or  ftealing  of  human  crea- 
man  at  iw,  if  the  crime  is  to  be  atoned  tures,  is  punifhed  with  great  feverity,  even 
that  way,  is  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  with  death,  on  fome  occafions.  As  they 
pounds  ftirhng,  but  feldom  ever  paid  to  alfo  feverely  punifh  the  dealers  of  cattle, 
the  full,  the  murderer  commonly  getting  fheep,  hogs,  dogs,  &c.  Where  the  Blacks 
fume  abatement,  according  as  the  relations  are  not  fubjeft  to  be  tried  by  the  Europeans , 
of  the  murdered  perfon  ftand  affedted;  it  they  will  fometimes  rather  put  a  man  to 
being  at  their  difcrction  to  moderate  it  as  death  for  ftealing  a  fheep,  than  killing  a  man. 
they  pieafe  But  if  the  perfon  that  was  mur-  Whereas  in  thofe  parts  where  Europeans 
dered  be  of  confideration  and  dignity,  the  have  the  authority  in  their  hands  as  at 
fine  is  proporrionably  ten  times  that  fum;  Axim,  Mina  and  Mouree,  theft  is  punifhed 
for  were  it  not  fo,  there  are  too  many  by  a  proper  muldt.  I  have  before,  in  the 
blacks  that  would  willingly  give  five  hun-  particular  defeription  of  the  Dutch  fort  at 
c  red  crowns  to  remove  a  chief  man  out  of  Axim,  given  a  fketch  of  the  Dutch  fador’s 
the  way ;  and  therefore  the  judges  appoint  prerogatives  and  jurifdidion  over  that  coun- 
the  fine,  proportionable  to  the  quality  of  try,  and  that  of  Ancober ,  which  has  been 


the  perfon. 

For  the  murder  of  a  flave  the  fine  is  but 
thirty  crowns;  and  if  the  murderer  ftands 
hard,  he  obtains  an  abatement  of  the 
inafter,  who  is  the  injured  perfon,  and  who 
gets  above  twenty-two  crowns,  being  com¬ 
monly  a  chain  or  firing  of  gold  of  that 
value.  If  the  murderer  cannot  pay  the 
fine,  he  is  to  expiate  his  crime  with  his 
own  blood,  and  is  executed  in  a  miferable 
and  cruel  manner.  For  they  do  in  fome  mea- 
ture  kilhhim  a  thoufand  times,  by  cutting. 


long  fubject  to  Axim ;  and  how  he  manages 
it,  in  concert  with  the  Caboceiroes:  and 
likewife  fpoken  of  the  nature  and  extent  of 
fines  on  feveral  caufes,  and  how  the  fame 
are  divided  amongft  himfelf  and  the  judges; 
to  which  I  refer. 

.  Befides  the  above-deferibed  diftribution  Court  of 
of  juft  ice,  they  have  an  odd  fort,  which  is  young 
under  the  direction  cf  the  Manceroes ,  Of  men. 
native  young  men; '  who  have  ere&ed  a  judi¬ 
cial  body,  or  fociety,  of  themfelves,  in 
each  village  of  any  confideration.  There 

they 
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Barbot.  they  pretend  to  judge  all  trivial  crimes,  that 

are  brought  before  them,  and  oi  fuch  the 
generality  of  the  Blacks  is  very  often  guilty  •, 
as  curfing,  beating,  or  reviling  one  another, 
&c.  To  thefe  tribunals  the  perfon  who  thinks 
himfelf  injured  applies,  and  makes  known 
his  cafe,  viz.  fuch  a  man  has  injured  me  in 
this  or  that  manner,  I  fell  or  iurrender  him 
to  you,  punifh  him  accordingly.  Upon 
which  the  Manceroes  forthwith  take  that 
perlon  into  cuftody,  and  after  a  very  flight 
inquiry  into  his  crime,  lay  a  fine  of  fome 
money  upon  him;  which  it  he  appear  not 
willing  to  pay,  they,  without  any  more  to 


Book  III, 

do,  go  to  the  market,  and  take  up  as  many 
goods,  on  his  account,  as  the  fine  comes  to ; 
which  the  poor  wretch  muft  pay,  and  that 
money,  as  loon  as  received,  thofe  young 
judges  fpend  in  palm- wine  and  brandy. 

The  pretended  crimes  which  thofe  young 
men  ufually  fine,  are  fo  various  and  ridicu¬ 
lous,  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  particu- 
larife  them:  and  if  thefe  have  nothing  to  do 
the  whole  day,  that  can  procure  them  money 
to  drink,  they  fpend  their  time  in  contriving 
to  bring  in  fome  body,  on  one  pretence  or 
other,  that  will  fupply  them  with  it. 


A  Defer  ip  t  ion  of  the 


CHAP.  XXV. 

Of  the  religion  of  the  Black;.  They  have  a  notion  of  one  God.  Bread  of 
the  devil .  Portuguefe  mifjion .  Conceit  of  thunder.  Opinions  of  the  creation . 
Future  Jlate.  Manner  of  worfhip.  Betties  or  idols.  Parallel .  idolatry  of 
other  nations.  Idols  made  by  the  priefts.  Nature  and  life  of  idols.  Moft 

i'olemn  obligatory  oath.  Confuting  of  idols.  Begging  fuccefs  of  idols.  JVor- 

Jhip  in  groves ,  with  drums ,  &c.  Priefts  of  the  Blacks.  Banijhing  of  the 
devil.  Computation  of  time.  Of  idolatry  in  general 


Variety  of  T  Shall,  in  the  next  place,  treat  of  the  re- 
woriliip.  ligion  of  the  people  of  Guinea.  It  would 
require  a  particular  volume  to  mention  the 
numerous  and  different  forts  of  opinions  and 
fuperflitions  there  are  among  them,  there 
being  fcarce  a  town  or  village,  nor  even  a 
private  family,  but  what  varies  from  the 
reft  in  that  point;  however,  for  the  fatil- 
faftion  of  the  curious,  I  will  give  an  ac¬ 
count  of  fuch  notions  and  prablices  as  are 
moft  generally  received  among  them,  tho* 
perhaps  I  may  ro  fome  feem  tedious,  there 
being  fo  great  a  diverfity  among  them  in 
this  affair;  their  divinity  being  fo  erroneous, 
abfurd  and  monftrous :  for,  like  the  Indians 
in  Virginia,  they  worfhip  and  adore  all 
forts  of  things  and  objects,  which  they  think 
may  do  them  harm,  as  fire,  water,  thun¬ 
der,  great  and  fmall  guns,  horfes,  and 
many  other  things,  but  more  peculiarly  the 
devil.  The  fame  honour  they  pay  to  all  that 
may  be  any  way  beneficial  to  them,  and 
when  afk’d,  whence  they  had  fo  many  ri¬ 
diculous  opinions  in  point  of  religion,  they 
anfwer,  like  the  people  of  Japan ,  that  they 
received  them  by  tradition,  and  follow  what 
was  taught  them  by  their  forefathers,  and 
are  not  to  believe  or  pra&ife  any  thing  but 
what  they  received  from  them. 

Notion  of  One  God. 

/|OST  of  the  Blacks  have  a  confufed 
_LVj  indigefted  notion  of  one  fupreme  being, 
which  created  the  univerle,  and  rules  it  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  will;  but  this  opinion  ha¬ 
ving,  in  all  likelihood,  been  inculcated  by 
the  Europeans  living  on  the  coaft,  and  io 
perhaps  convey’d  to  others  at  a  dilfance, 


in  procefs  of  time,  it  has  hitherto  had  no 
great  effedt  upon  them ;  all  or  moft  of  them 
entertaining  extravagant  notions  of  the  deity, 
and  very  many  fancying  there  are  two  Gods. 

The  chief  of  thofe  two  they  fay  is  white,  Good  an<l 
by  them  called  BoJJum,  or  Jangoeman,  that  bad  de¬ 
ls,  good  man ;  who  is  more  peculiarly  the  lties* 

God  of  the  Europeans ,  and  fupplies  them 
with  all  good  things.  The  other  they  con¬ 
ceit  is  black,  whom,  from  the  Portuguefe 
language,  they  call  Demonio ,  or  Diabro , 
being  a  wicked,  mifehievous  fpirit,  who  par¬ 
ticularly  infefts  and  plagues  them;  being  of 
his  nature  cruel  and  implacable,  giving  them 
none  of  thofe  good  things  the  other  allows 
us  fo  bountifully,  but  only  a  little  gold,  corn, 
palm-wine  and  chickens,  which  they  haveal- 
moft  in  fpight  of  him,  as  being  purchafed  by 
their  labour  and  induftry ;  and  that  for  the 
cattle  and  other  eatable  beafts  they  now  have, 
they  are  beholden  to  the  Portuguefes,  who 
firft  carried  them  into  their  country:  That 
it  is  the  earth  which  furnifties  them  with 
corn  and  gold,  the  lea  with  all  ibrts  of 
fifii ;  and  that  they  may  thank  the  God  of 
the  Whites  for  the  rain  which  fertilizes  the 
land,  and  makes  corn,  gold  and  iron. 

Plato,  fpeaking  of  the  number  of  gods,  Plato’s  ac- 
owns  one  only  true,  good,  bountiful  and  count  of 
fupreme  deity ;  but  acknowledges  a  number  2°  s- 
of  inferior  gods,  among  which  fome  are 
vifible,  and  called  the  celeftial  bodies.  Then 
coming  to  the  daemons,  he  expreffes  himfelf 
thus:  next  are  the  daemons,  yet  lower  than 
the  former;  being  of  an  airy  nature,  in  the 
third  middle  region  of  the  a>r,  placed  there 
to  be  the  interpreters  of  the  gods,  which 
daemons  we  ought  to  honour,  bccaufe  they 
officiate  as  interceffors  in  our  affairs. 

Dread 
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Bread  of  the  devil. 

Devil.  f  U  'HE  Blacks  very  much  dread  the  devil, 
.1  and  quake  at  his  very  name,  attribu¬ 
ting  to  him  all  their  misfortunes  and  dilap- 
pointments,  and  believing  that  their  other 
particular  deities  are  fometimes  over-ruled 
by  him. 

The  devil  Many  look  upon  it  as  an  invention  of 
peats  and  travellers,  when  told,  that  the  Blacks  affirm 
Ippears  they  are  often  beaten  by  the  devil :  I  ihall 

Blacks  noc  arSue  about  the  fadt,  but  it  is  certain, 
that  in  feveral  places  they  have  been  often 
heard  to  cry  and  howl  in  the  night,  and 
feme  leen  running  out  of  their  huts  in  a 
fweat,  fhivering  and  weeping ;  and  fome 
Blacks  at  Acra  allured  me,  not  only  that  the 
devil  often  beat,  but  that  he  alfo  fometimes 
appear’d  to  them  in  the  fhape  of  a  black 
dog ;  and  that  at  other  times  he  fpoke  to 
them,  and  yet  they  could  not  fee  him. 
fatagon  The  Patagons  of  South  America  fay,  there 
levil.  is  a  great  horned  devil,  who,  when  any  of 
them  dies,  is  feen  attended  by  ten  or  twelve 
fmaller  devils,  dancing  merrily  about  the 
corps. 

■Devil  ^  The  people  of  Calicut,  on  the  Malabar 

ICalicut 1  COiX^  ‘n  t*ie  &afi- Indies,  though  they  be- 
I  *  lieve  in  one  God,  yet  at  the  fame  time  they 
worfbip  the  devil,  eredt  flatues,  and  offer 
incenfe  and  facrifice  to  him,  as  if  he  were 
a  deity,  believing  him  to  be  the  fupreme 
judge  of  human  affairs,  and  placed  by  God 
on  earth  for  that  end.  They  call  him  Beu- 
mo,  and  the  king  has  his  effigies  in  his 
chappel,  leated  on  a  chair  of  metal,  with 
a  triple  crown  on  his  head,  having  alip  four 
horns,  and  four  teeth,  his  mouth  very 
large,  and  gaping  wide,  as  are  his  nofe  and 
ears  -,  the  hands  like  a  monkey,  and  the 
feet  like  a  cock,  all  which  together  makes 
a  hideous  frightful  figure.  The  chappel  is 
alfo  adorn’d  all  about  with  many  pictures, 
reprefenting  fmaller  daemons  of  the  like 
form,  and  it  is  ferv’d  by  fome  Brachmans, 
who  are  to  waffi  that  figure  of  the  devil 
with  fvveet  waters,  and  often  to  incenfe  it 
with  a  cenfer,  after  which  they  ring  a  little 
bell,  then  proflrate  themfelves  before  him, 
and  offer  facrifice.  The  king  never  dines 
till  four  of  his  priefls  have  offer’d  the  devil 
the  meat  that  is  drefs’d  for  him.  There  is 
alfo  a  magnificent  temple  built  in  ho¬ 
nour  of  the  devil,  in  the  midft  of  a  lake, 
after  the  antique  form,  with  double  ranges 
of  columns,  like  that  of  St.  John  at  Rome-, 
and  in  it  a  very  large  high  altar  of  flone. 

I  Thither  all  the  nobility,  gentry  and  priefls, 

from  all  the  country,  within  twenty-five 
days  journey  round  about,  repair,  with  an 
infinite  multitude  of  meaner  people,  on  the 
twenty- fifth  of  Becember,  our  C hr  if  mas -day, 
to  be  cleans’d  from  their  lins ;  and  there 
the  Brachmans ,  or  priefls,  anoint  the  heads 
Vol.  V. 


of  them  all  with  a  certain  oil:  and  thusBARB0T- 
anointed,  every  one  goes  and  proflrates 
himfelf  before  that  frightful  figure  of  Satan-, 
and  after  adoring  it  with  much  fervour, 
every  one  returns  home.  This  devotion 
holds  for  three  days  fucceffively  *,  all  mur¬ 
derers,  other  malefadtors,  and  ban  i  fir’d  per- 
fons,  are  there  pardon’d :  fo  that  at  fome 
times  above  a  hundred  thoufand  fouls  have 
have  been  there  together,  for  the  country  is 
of  a  very  large  extent,  and  populous.  Hi- 
fory  of  Prodigies,  lib.  i.p.  5. 

Whether  this  opinion  of  the  Blacks  being  Bamifing 
beaten  and  haunted  by  evil  fpirits,  as  they  the  devii. 
report,  is  real  or  nor,  will  Efficiently  ap¬ 
pear,  when  I  come  hereafter  to  fpeak  of 
their  annual  cuftom  of  banifhing  him  out 
of  all  their  towns,  with  abundance  of  cere¬ 
monies,  as  at  Axim,  Anta,  and  feveral  other 
parts  of  the  coafl :  which  is  far  from  pray¬ 
ing  and  making  offerings  to  him,  as  fome 
authors  relate :  faying,  they  never  eat  or 
drink  without  throwing  fome  part  on  the 
ground  for  the  devil,  which  is  a  grofs  mif- 
take  •,  that  meat  or  drink  fo  thrown  on  the 
ground  being  for  their  peculiar  deities,  or 
for  fome  friends  deceafed,  as  I  have  obferv’d 
elfewhere. 

From  this  dread  and  terror  of  the  devil  Appari- 
proceeds  their  pofitive  belief  of  the  ap-  tions. 
pearing  of  ghofls  and  fpirits,  which  they 
fancy  fo  frequently  diflurb  and  fcare  people 
among  them.  They  are  fo  full  of  this  opi¬ 
nion,  that  when  any  one  dies,  efpecially 
fome  confiderable  perfon,  they  perplex  one 
another  with  frightful  ftories  of  his  appear¬ 
ing  feveral  nights  near  his  late  dwelling. 

If  a  king  of  theirs  happens  to  be  kill’d  Idle  con- 
in  the  wars  with  any  European  nation  at  the  ceics. 
coafl,  and  an  European  general,  or  chief 
factor,  dies  a  natural  death  loon  after,  they 
believe  and  fay,  that  king  has  call’d  him, 
fince  he  had  no  opportunity  to  be  reveng’d 
whilft  living. 

Mijjions. 

THE  Portuguefes  formerly,  and  as  long 
as  they  were  mailers  of  the  Gold  Coafl, 
were  careful  to  keep  a  conftant  million  in 
this  and  feveral  other  parts  of  Guinea ,  in 
order  to  convert  the  Blacks  to  the  Roman 
Catholick  religion,  but  with  very  little  fuc- 
cefs  •,  nor  did  .the  French  Capuchin  mill; oners, 
fent  thither  in  the  year  1635,  fpeed  better. 

Thofe  French  mifiioners  were  fet  afiiore  at 
Ifjeny,  and  at  firll  made  fome  progrefs  among 
the  people  ;  who  treated  them  very  courte- 
oufly,  and  feem’d  to  have  fome  relifh  of 
Chriftianity ;  but  focm  after,  they  fcoffed  at 
them  and  their  dodtrine.  Three  of  thofe 
Capuchins  dying  there  through  the  unwhole-* 
fomcnefs  of  the  climate,  the  other  two,  who 
ftiil  held  out  againft  that  intemperate  air, 
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Barbot.  withdrew  to  the  Porluguefes  near  Axim,  be- 
ing  no  longer  able  to  bear  with  the  infult- 
ing  behaviour  of  the  Blacks ,  and  their  de¬ 
riding  the  Chriftian  religion.  In  fhort, 
whatfoever  we  can  urge  to  the  Blacks  in  ge¬ 
neral,  concerning  the  Chriftian  Divinity, 
Fruitlefs  'That  what  may  be  known  of  God  is  mani - 

tionsUC*  fedl  in  them,  God  having /hewed  it  unto  them, 

from  the  creation  of  the  world,  by  the  things 
that  are  made ,  even  his  eternal  power  and 
godhead-,  to  ufe  the  words  of  St.  Paul,  Rom. 
i.  20.  they  at  firft  feem  to  give  ear  to  and  be¬ 
lieve  j  but  as  foon  as  our  backs  are  turn’d, 
they  forget  all  that  was  told  them:  or  if 
fome  who  have  better  memories  do  happen 
to  retain  it,  they  feldom  fail,  upon  the 
flighted:  occafion,  to  ridicule  it  in  their  fro- 
licks,  even  thofe  who  are  fervants  to  the 
Europeans  on  the  coaft,  fome  of  whom  I 
have  feen  fo  far  inftrudted  in  the  Chriftian 
religion  as  to  anfwer  very  pertly  to  our  ca- 
techiftn,  and  to  fpeak  pertinently  of  the 
creation,  the  fall  of  Adam,  Noah’s  flood,  of 
Mcfes,  and  of  Jefus  Chrift  ;  and  yet  would 
no  more  forfake  their  idolatrous  worfhip, 
than  the  groffeft  and  mod  ignorant  of  their 
countrymen  •,  or  if  any  do,  the  number  is 
very  inconfiderable. 

Notion  of  thunder. 

That  God  IT  7 HEN  it  thunders,  they  fay,  it  is  the 
has  wives.  VV  noife  of  the  trumpets,  or  blowing- 
horns  of  Jan-Goeman,  fo  they  call  God  ; 
who,  with  reverence  be  it  fpoken,  is  di¬ 
verting  himfelf  with  his  wives :  and  there¬ 
fore  when  it  thunders  much,  or  though 
there  be  only  flafhes  of  lightning,  they  pre- 
'  fently  run  under  covert,  if  pofiible  •,  believ¬ 
ing,  that  if  they  did  not  fo,  God  would 
ftrike  them  with  his  thunderbolts,  becaufe 
they  are  none  of  his  people,  they  being 
black  and  he  white.  When  any  happen  to 
be  kill’d  by  lightning,  as  it  does  fometimes, 
where  dreadful  thunder  is  fo  frequent  at  fome 
times  of  the  year,  as  has  been  oblerv’d  •, 
they  attribute  it  to  that  caufe,  and  are  much 
amaz’d  to  fee  the  Europeans  fo  unconcern’d 
at  thunder.  What  I  have  laid  is  confirm’d 
by  what  we  read  in  the  hiftory  of  Spain , 
that  about  the  year  1480,  the  Spaniards 
trading  at  the  coaft  found  thofe  Blacks  ex¬ 
tremely  covetous,  and  fond  of  a  fort  of  fea- 
fhells,  giving  any  thing  they  had  for  them, 
as  believing  they  had  a  peculiar  virtue  a- 
gainft  thunder  ;  whereupon  fo  many  of  thofe 
lhells  wTere  carried  out  of  Spain,  that  at  laft 
they  were  fcarce  to  be  had  there  for  money. 
p.  1202.  lib.  22. 

Though  it  is  reported  of  the  Brajilians , 
that  they  adore  no  gods  or  idols,  nor  have 
any  fenfe  of  religion,  yet  fome  of  them  be¬ 
lieve  there  is  a  God,  and  fay  it  is  he  that 
makes  the  great  noife  of  thunder. 


Opinions  of  the  creation. 

THEY  make  no  offerings  to  God,  nor  Never 
call  upon  him  in  a  time  of  need  ;  but  Pffy  t0 
upon  all  occafions  apply  themfelves  to God' 
their  idols,  or  peculiar  deities,  and  pray  to 
them  in  all  their  difficulties  and  under¬ 
takings. 

They  have  different  opinions  as  to  the  ere-  Man  mad 
ation,  many  of  them  believing  that  man  was  by  a  Ipi* 
made  by  Ananfte,  that  is,  a  great  fpider  of der- 
a  monftrous  fize,  as  has  been  before  defcrib’d ; 
which  is  no  more  abfurd,  than  what  is  re¬ 
ported  of  the  Canada  Indians  in  New  France, 
who  fay,  that  the  world  having  been  loft 
in  the  waters,  was  retrieved  by  on zMe/Jcu. 

Others  again  attribute  the  creation  of  Black* 
man  to  God,  but  affert,  that  in  the  begin-  created 
ning  God  created  Black  as  well  as  White  "‘"f 
men  •,  fo  to  make  out  their  race  as  ancient Whucs* 
as  ours,  and  for  their  own  farther  honour 
they  add,  that  when.  God  had  created  thofe 
twm  forts  of  men,  he  offer’d  them  two  fe- 
veral  gifts,  viz.  gold,  and  the  knowledge 
of  arts  and  letters,  giving  the  Blacks  the 
firft  choice,  who  took  the  gold,  and  left 
learning  to  the  Whites.  God  granted  their 
requeft,  but  being  offended  at  their  avarice, 
refolved  that  the  Whites  fhould  for  ever  be 
their  mafters,  and  they  obliged  to  wait  on 
them  as  their  flaves. 

Some  few  affirm,  that  man  at  his  firft 
creation  was  not  ffiaped  as  he  is  at  prefent ; 
but  that  thofe  parts  which  make  the  di- 
llinClion  of  lexes  in  men  and  women,  were 
placed  more  in  view  for  the  conveniency 
of  copulation :  and  when  the  world  was  well 
peopled,  the  deity,  for  modefty  fake,  re¬ 
duced  them  to  what  they  now  are. 

To  conclude,  others  think  that  the  firft 
men  came  out  of  dens  and  caves,  like  that 
which  is  at  prefent  in  a  great  rock  next 
the  lea,  near  the  Butch  fort  at  Acra  :  but  to 
mention  ail  their  various  notions  concerning 
the  creation  of  the  moon  and  liars,  would 
be  tedious ;  fome  fancying,  as  has  been  by 
others  among  us,  that  the  moon  is  inhabited, 
and  they  pretend  to  have  feen  a  man  in  her, 
beating  a  drum,  with  many  more  abfurdi- 
ties. 

Miffon  reflecting  on  the  religious  worfhip  Reflec. 
of  the  Blacks  of  Madagafcar  and  other  parts  tion. 
about  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  after  taking 
notice  that  they  adore  one  only  God, 

Creator  of  all  things,  adds,  they  have  alfo 
a  particular  veneration  for  the  fun  and  moon, 
his  chief  minifters,  whofe  bufinels  it  is  to 
give  life  to  the  earth  and  all  creatures  on 
it.  Thole  people,  lays  he,  have  neither 
idols  nor  ceremonies,  nor  any  vifible  out¬ 
ward  fort  of  worlhip,  and  admit  of  no 
Jaw  but  that  of  nature.  If  they  fcaft  and 
dance  at  the  appearance  of  every  new  moon, 
it  is  not  to  pay  any  veneration  to  her,  but  to 

re- 
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rejoice  for  the  return  and  benefit  of  her 
Deifts  light.  In  a  word,  they  are  true  deifts; 
worfethan  Whereupon,  fays  he,  I  cannot  by  the  by 
athejib.  forbear  declaring,  contrary  to  the  common 
receiv’d  opinion,  that  no  real  diftintftion 
can  be  made  betwixt  inch  people  and  thole 
that  are  generally  call’d  atheifts,  the  ufelefs 
god  of  the  deifts  being  no  god;  and  in  this 
they  are  lefs  orthodox  than  the  devils  chem- 
lelves,  who  have  a  more  juft  idea  of  the 
divinity.  Befides,  to  fay,  that  one  adores 
God  without  loving  or  fearing  him,  with¬ 
out  afkingor  expecting  anything  fiom  him 
nor  having  any  regard  for  him,  is  moft  pro¬ 
perly  to  be  without  a  God-,  and  to  be  with¬ 
out  a  God,  is  to  be  an  atheift.  This  I  think 
is  much  the  cafe  of  the  Guinea  Blacks . 


Future  flute. 
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THE  notions  the  Blacks  have  of  a  future 
ftate,  are  alfo  various.  The  moft  be¬ 
lieve,  that  immediately  after  death  they  go 
to  another  world,  where  they  live  in  the 
fame  ftation  and  nature  as  they  did  here, 
and  are  fubfifted  by  the  offerings  of  provi- 
fions,  money  and  clothes,  their  relations  left 
behind  make  for  them  after  their  deceafe. 
It  docs  not  appear  they  believe,  or  have  any 
idea  of  future  rewards  or  punifliments,  for 
the  good  or  ill  aftions  of  their  life  paft; 
only  lome  few  excepted,  who  fancy  the  dead 
are  convey'd  to  a  famous  river,  by  them 
call’d  Bofmangue ,  up  the  inland  country-, 
that  there  their  god  inquires  into  their  pall 
life,  whether  they  have  religioufly  oblerv’d 
their  feftival  or  fabbath,  and  whether  they 
have  inviolably  abftain’d  from  all  forbidden 
meats,  and  kept  their  oaths?  If  fo,  they  are 
gently  wafted  over  that  river  into  a  country 
where  there  is  nothing  but  happinefs:  but, 
if  they  have  on  the  contrary  tranlgreffed 
thole  obfervances,  the  deity  plunges  them 
into  the  river,  where  they  are  drown’d  and 
buried  in  perpetual  oblivion. 

The  native  Indians  of  Virginia ,  of  whom 
I  have  had  occafion  to  take  notice  before, 
believe  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  and  that 
after  death  the  fouls  of  good  men  go  to  hea¬ 
ven,  and  thofe  of  the  wicked  to  a  large  pit 
or  hole,  by  them  call’d  Popogufjo ,  which  they 
fancy  is  far  to  the  weftward  from  them, 
where  they  burn  for  ever. 

Others  believe  that  human  fouls  are  cor¬ 
ruptible  and  mortal  as  well  as  their  bodies; 
which  was  the  opinion  of  the  S adduces ,  one 
of  the  four  feds  among  the  Jews. 

Others  own  they  know  not  what  becomes 
of  the  foul  after  death;  and  others  that  the 
departed  foul  tranfmigrates  into  the  body 
of  lome  other  animal,  without  lofing  its 
nature  or  faculties. 

This  was  the  opinion  Pythagoras  taught 
the  Crotoniats  among  w  horn  he  lived,  when  he 


fled  from  Samos ,  his  native  counfry,  becaufe  Barbot, 
of  the  tyrannical  government  of  its  prince. 

He  receiv’d  this  notion  of  tranfmigration 
of  fouls  from  the  A 'Egyptians :  for, ^  if  we 
may  believe  Herodotus ,  they  were  the  firft 
who  laid,  that  the  foul  departing  out  of  one 
body  pafled  into  another;  and  that  after 
having  pafled  into  thofe  of  beafts,  fifties  and 
birds,  it  again  returned  into  that  of  man, 
and  was  three  thoufand  years  in  performing; 
that  revolution ;  the  foul  being  like  wax’,’ 
which  can  be  made  into  a  thoufand  figures, 
and  is  ftill  the  fame  wax;  and  fo  the  foul 
animated  feveral  bodies  fucceffively,  ftill  re¬ 
maining  the  fame  it  was  at  firft.  The  bet¬ 
ter  to  inculcate  that  opinion  to  the  Croto- 
mats ,  he  told  them,  he  well  remember’d 
that  at  the  fiege  of  Troy ,  he  was  Eupborbus 
the  fon  of  Panthus\  and  that  not  long  fince, 
he  had  feen  the  buckler  he  carried  at  that 
time  in  the  temple  of  Juno  at  Argos. 

The  Pharifees ,  the  moft  renowned  of  the  phari(-ee3< 
four  feds  among  the  Jews,  in  the  days  of 
Jofephus ,  as  we  lee  in  him,  lib.  18.  cap.  ir. 
believ’d  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  that  it 
would  be  judged  in  another  world,  and  re¬ 
warded  or  puniftied  according  to  what  it 
had  deferved  in  this  world;  and  that  the 
wicked  were  eternally  detained  priloners  in 
the  next  life,  and  the  virtuous  returned  to 
this  again. 

Many  things  I  have  already  faid,  and  fhall  Refeni. 
have  occafion  to  add  hereafter,  ftem  to  blance  be- 
prove  fome  conformity  between  thofe  Blacks  tween 
and  the  antient  Jews,  which  may  perhaps  BlaclisaRd 
have  been  communicated  to  them  by  the  ^ews* 
Arabs ,  who  have  fpread  themfelves  into  the 
neighbouring  countries;  and  being  doubt- 
ids  defeended  from  Ifmael ,  the  fon  of  Abra¬ 
ham  by  Hagar ,  and  Efau  the  fon  of  Ifaac , 
have  preferved  fome  of  the  cuftoms  and  opi¬ 
nions  of  their  fore-fathers.  But  to  return  to 
the  Blacks: 

I  have  heard  fome  fay,  that  the  foul  goes 
under  the  earth  to  an  antient  perfon,  whom 
they  call  Bojfefoe ,  who  examines  it  narrowly, 
as  to  the  good  or  bad  a&ions  of  its  former 
life;  and  if  it  has  lived  well,  puts  it  into 
fome  animal,  and  conveys  it  over  a  large  ri¬ 
ver  into  a  pleafant  country,  or  elfe  drowns 
it  there,  as  was  faid  above. 

Others  are  of  opinion,  that  after  death  white 
they  are  tranfported  to  the  lands  of  the  men  ho- 
Whites ,  and  chang’d  into  White  men ;  which  nouied. 
they  look  upon  as  a  great  advantage,  and 
ftiews  how  much  more  honourable  they  think 
White  men  chan  themfelves. 

*  There  are  many  more  conceits  among  Souls  be- 
them  concerning  a  future  ftate;  but  from  lievedim- 
what  has  been  laid,  may  be  deduced,  that  mortal- 
thofe  people  are  fully  perfuaded  of  the  im¬ 
mortality  of  the  foul,  as  is  confirmed  by  their 
offerings  of  men,  eatables  and  clothes,  which 
I  have  before  faid  they  lay  about  the  graves. 

The 
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Barbot.  The  notions  of  the  inland  Blacks,  as  to 
^ry^this  particular,  are  ftill  more  abfurd  and  ftu- 
inIancjnS  °  »  for,  as  f°me  our  Slacks  at  the  coaft, 

BUcks.  there?  lives  a  famous  prieft  or  conjurer,  in  a 
very  fine  open  houfe  far  up  the  country, 
who,  they  lay,  has  the  wind  and  weather  at 
his  beck,  which  he  alters  at  pleafurc;  and  to 
prove  this,  they  pretend,  that  tho’  his  houfe 
is  not  covered,  yet  it  never  rains  into  it. 
They  give  out,  that  he  knows  all  things  pad, 
can  foretel  future  events,  and  cures  all  di- 
ftempers.  They  further  affirm,  that  all  thofe 
who  live  near  his  dwelling,  muff  appear  be¬ 
fore  and  be  examin’d  by  him,  whom,  if  they 
have  led  a  good  life,  he  fends  to  a  happy 
place;  if  otherwife,  he  kills  them  over  again 
with  a  club  made  for  that  purpofe  and 
{landing  before  his  houfe,  which  caufes  him 
to  be  much  honour’d  by  the  people,  who 
daily  tell  frefh  miracles  of  him.  This  in- 
ilance  of  the  fimplicity  of  thofe  deluded 
people,  fiiews  the  fubtilty  and  craftinefs  of 
■their  prieiis,  who  can  fo  far  blind  them  that 
they  may  not  difeover  their  palpable  frauds, 
and  keep  them  in  an  abfolute  fubmiffion  to 
themfelves  upon  all  occafions,  1b  to  gratify 
their  infatiable  avarice  or  vanity,  and  lord 
it  over  them  as  well  in  civil  as  in  religious 
affairs. 

Manner  of  acorj7:ip. 

ROM  the  aforefaid  erroneous  and  ab- 
furd  notions  the  Blacks  have  of  the  deity, 
proceed  the  monffrous  and  idolatrous  ways 
of  worfhip,  whereof  we  are  to  fpeak  in 
the  next  place. 

Names  of  The  word  Feitijjo  is  Portuguefe ,  as  has 
idols.  been  0bferv’d  before,  and  fignifies  a  fpell 
or  charm,  the  Portuguefes  looking  upon  their 
practices  as  no  other,  and  from  them  the 
Blacks  borrow’d  it  •,  but  it  is  the  word  BoJJ'um 
which  in  the  proper  language  of  the  Blacks 
fignifies  a  god,  or  an  idol;  others  call  it 
Bojfefoc ,  as  has  been  laid  before :  this  word  is 
chiefly  taken  in  a  religious  fenfe,  and  they  are 
fo  far  fallen  into  the  Portuguefe  trap,  that  they 
call  whatfoever  is  confecrated  to  the  honour 
of  their  god,  Feitijjo ,  or  a  charm;  and  fo 
the  name  is  given  to  thofe  artificial  bits  of 
gold  rhey  wear  as  ornaments,  fo  often  men¬ 
tion’d  in  other  chapters.  We  don’t  find  any 
nation  in  the  univerfe  befides  the  Blacks  of 
Guinea ,  and  the  northern  people  about 
Nova  Zembla  that  ufe  this  word  Feitijjo  in 
a  religious  fenfe;  and  the  latter  give  that 
name  to  their  idols,  which  are  half  figures 
of  men  cut  in  the  trunks  or  flumps  of  trees 
Handing  in  the  eartli  with  their  roots,  be¬ 
fore  which  fiatues  they  pay  their  religious 
worfhip. 

Days  to  Every  Black  has  his  peculiar  Bojjum  or 
honour  idol,  which  they  worfhip  on  their  birth-day, 
calling  that  day  in  the  Portuguefe  language 
alfo  Dia  fanlo ,  or  a  holy  day  ;  on  which 
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they  drink  no  palm-wine  till  the  fun  fets, 
and  they  are  clothed  all  in  white,  and 
themfelves  fmear’d  with  white  earth  in 
token  of  purity.  MoH  of  them,  efpecially 
fuch  as  are  any  thing  confiderable,  have  a 
day  every  week  to  honour  their  idols.  On 
that  day  they  kill  a  cock,  or  if  they  are 
abie,  a  ffeep,  which  they  offer  to  their  god; 
but  as  foon  as  kill’d,  they  tear  it  in  pieces  with 
their  hands,  and  themwner  has  the  fmalleff 
fhare  of  it,  his  friends  and  acquaintance,  who 
are  generally  prefen t  at  fuch  offerings,  falling 
on,  and  every  one  feizing  a  piece;  which 
they  broil  clean  or  foul,  and  eat  it  very 
greedily.  They  cut  the  guts  into  fmall  bits, 
and  fqueezing  out  the  dung  with  their  fin¬ 
gers,  boil  them  with  the  other  intrails*  a 
little  fait  and  Malaguetta ,  or  Guinea  pepper, 
without  wafhing  off  the  blood;  and  call  it 
Eyntjeba ,  reckoning  it  moff  delicious  food. 

They  commonly  folemnize  their  holy  day  H  ,  , 
in  fome  wide  open  place;  in  the  midff  of hen/kent, 
which  rhey  ereiff  a  fort  of  table,  or  altar, 
about  four  feet  fquare,  fupported  by  four 
pillars  of  clay,  adorn’d  with  green  boughs 
and  leaves  of  reeds.  This  altar  is  fet  up 
at  the  foot  of  fome  tall  tree,  which  is  con¬ 
fecrated  to  their  deities,  and  on  it  they  lay 
Indian  wheat,  millet  and  rice-ears,  palm- 
wine,  water,  fieff,  fiff,  bananas,  and  oilier 
fruit,  for  the  entertainment  of  their  idols;  be¬ 
ing  perfuaded  they  eat  thofe  things,  tho’  they 
daily  fee  them  devour’d  by  birds  of  prey. 

As  loon  as  they  are  all  gone,  they  befmear 
the  altar  with  palm-wine,  and  lay  freffi 
provifions  on  ir,  that  the  deities  may  not 
want.  In  the  mean  time,  the  prieff  being 
feated  in  a  wooden  chair  before  the  altar 
incompafs’d  by  a  multitude  of  the  people 
of  both  fexes,  at  certain  intervals  makes  them 
a  difeourfe  of  fome  minutes,  with  fome  ve¬ 
hemence,  in  the  nature  of  preaching;  which 
is  only  underffood  by  the  affembly,  who 
are  all  very  attentive  whilH  he  fpeaks,  but 
will  never  tell  us  Europeans  any  thing  of 
ir,  when  we  inquire,  as  if  they  were  affam’d 
of  it. 

JuH  by  the  prieff  Hands  a  pot  full  of  Dancing, 
mixed  liquor,  with  a  fprinkler,  and  he  fmging 
fprinkles  the  frees  of  the  congregation,  who  and  mu' 
then  all  begin  to  fing  and  dance  ab.  ut  the  fickl 
tree  and  altar;  others  playing  on  their  mu- 
fical  inftruments  till  the  prieff  Hands  up, 
to  fprinkle  the  altar  with  the  confecrated 
liquor,  and  then  all  the  affiffauts  clap  their 
hands  and  cry  I-ou ,  I-ou ,  which  imports 
Amen.  Then  every  one  goes  home,  ful¬ 
ly  perfuaded  of  what  the  prieft  has  faid  to 
them  of  the  powrer  and  virtues  of  their 
idols.  At  thefe  folemnities  they  are  alfo 
clad  in  white,  and  befmear’d  with  white 
earth ;  as  alfo  adorned  with  abundance  of 
firings  made  of  the  hempiff  bark  of  the 
confecrated  tree. 

Dei- 
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Deities ,  or  idols. 

T  is  not  poffible  to  exprefs  what  idea 
tiiey  entertain  of  their  gods  and  idols 
which  they  know  not  themlelves.  This 
however  is  remarkable,  that  they  have  a 
great  number  of  them,  every  houle-keeper 
having  one  in  particular,  which  they  fancy 
ftridtly  obferves  their  courfe  of  life,  reward¬ 
ing  good  ahdpunifhing  wicked  men:  the  re¬ 
ward  confifts  in  multiplicity  of  wives  and 
flaves,  and  their  punifhment  in  the  want  of 
them;  but  the  moft  dreadful  punifhment 
they  can  imagine  is  death,  which  they  are 
incredibly  afraid  of. 

That  excefiave  fear  of  death  is  what  in¬ 
flames  their  zeal  in  religious  affairs,  and 
makes  them  exadt  in  abftaining  from  for¬ 
bidden  meats  and  drinks,  left  they  fhould 
die  if  they  tranfgrefs.  They  make  no  great 
account  of  murder,  adultery  and  robbery 
as  fins,  becaufe  they  can  be  expiated  with 
gold,  whereas  the  other  offences  cannot, 
but  will  remain  a  charge  againft  them. 

Befides  the  peculiar  BoJJum  or  idol  every 
Black  has,  as  mentioned  above,  they  have 
alfo  a  great  number  of  an  inferior  degree, 
confecrated  to  divers  ufes  and  purpofes,  and 
made  of  leveral  filthy  things,  which  I  fhall 
hereafter  defcribe. 

They  alio  worfhip  the  fea,  rivers,  lakes, 
ponds,  fifties,  mountains,  trees,  plants,  herbs, 
rocks,  woods,  birds  and  beafts,  as  the  an¬ 
cient  Gentiles  had  natural  and  animal  gods. 
All  thofe  they  call  great  idols,  or  deities, 
worfhipping  them  as  gods;  and  have  fo  great 
a  veneration  for  them,  that  they  will  be 
ready  to  tear  any  perfon  in  pieces  who  fhall 
offer  them  the  leaft  indignity,  fo  great  is 
their  bigotry  in  that  refpebl.  For  example, 
they  ftedfaftly  believe,  that  the  cutting  off* 
any  part  of  fome  confecrated  trees,  would  in¬ 
fallibly  occafion  the  deftruclion  of  all  the 
fruits  and  plants  in  the  country.  Yet  in 
fome  parts  they  will  patiently  bear  with 
it,  being  done  by  Europeans ,  looking  up- 
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on  them  as  not  inferior  to  thofe  gods;  but 
fhould  any  Black  prefume  to  do  it,  he  would 
be  immediately  facrificed,  and  it  is  but 
of  latter  times  that  they  will  permit  Eu¬ 
ropeans  to  do  fuch  things.  In  the  year  1598 
the  Blacks  of  Mouree ,  maffacred  feveral 
Dutch  men,  who  had  cut  down  fome  con¬ 
fecrated  trees  inadvertently. 

The  firft  religious  affemblies  of  men,  be- 
jhipp’d  on  fore  they  had  built  tern  pies  were  on  the  moun- 
pountains  ta|ns  ancf  the  woods :  on  mountains,  be¬ 
caufe  their  elevation  was  thought  more  pro¬ 
per  for  men  to  converle  with  god.  The  fa- 
crifices  were  offered  on  the  high  places,  by 
the  Hebrews  call’d  Bamot,  whence  came 
the  Greek  word  Bomos.  The  woods  and 
groves,  becaufe  of  their  gloomy  light,  were 
thought  moft  likely  to  imprint  relpect,  apd 
difpoie  the  mind  to  a  certain  dread,  which 
Vol.  y. 
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difpofes  men  to  devotion.  Hence  flowed  Bar dot. 
the  fuperftirion  of  the  Pagans,  who  confe- 
crated  the  oak  to  Jove ,  becaufe  the  ancients 
ufecl  to  ferve  the  deity  under  oaks. 

We  fee  in  almoft  every  page  in  the  pro¬ 
phets,  and  in  1  Kings  xiv.  23,  24,  &c.  the 
Israelites  are  ftill  reproached  with  defiling 
themfelves,  that  is,  committing  idolatry 
under  every  green  tree;  and  more  pecu¬ 
liarly  under  the  oaks,  which  was  done  in  imi¬ 
tation  of  the  Gentiles. 

Jurieu,  pag.  120  and  1 86.  Clemens  Alex-  Heathen 
andrinus  and  Arnobius  inform  us,  that  the  gods. 
Arabs  adored  a  ftone;  the  Icarians  a  rough 
flump  of  wood;  thole  of  PeJJinunte  a  flint, 
for  the  mother  of  the  gods;  as  the  flump 
of  the  Icarians  was  to  reprefent  the  goddefs 
Diana.  The  ancient  Romans  adored  Mars 
under  the  figure  of  a  half-pike ;  the  Scythi¬ 
ans  a  poniard,  and  the  Ehe/pians  a  bough  of 
a  tree  for  their  goddefs  Juno  Cynthia.  °  All 
thefe  were  emblems,  not  look’d  upon  as 
true  reprefentatives  of  the  gods  of  the  Gen¬ 
tiles;  as  the  god  Heliogabalus,  in  the  time 
of  the  emperor  of  that  name,  being  the  god 
of  the  Syrians ,  was  adored  under  the  figure 
of  a  pyramidal  ftone. 

1  he  palm-trees  are  the  moft  peculiar  fort  paim  tree 
they  make  choice  of  to  confecrate  into  dei-  honouredi 
ties;  efpecially  that  fort  of  them  which  they 
call  Affianam.  I  fuppofe  not  only  becaufe 
the  moft  beautiful,  but  by  reafon  they  are 
more  numerous  than  any  other;  and  accord¬ 
ingly  there  are  very  many  confecrated  in 
all  parts,  and  fcarce  any  Black  will  pafs  by 
them  without  taking  oft'  fome  firings  of  the 
bark,  which  they  twift  between  their  fingers 
and  then  tie  them  to  their  waifts,  necklaces, 
arms  or  legs  with  a  knot  at  one  end,  and 
reckon  thofe  baubles  a  protection  againft 
feveral  misfortunes. 

They  have  the  more  veneration  for  con-  jjoun„ 
iecrated  mountains,  becaufe  the  thunder  is  tains  won 
naturally  more  fierce  on  them,  and  there-  dipped, 
fore  lay  great  quantities  of  provifions  and 
liquors  at  the  bottoms  of  them,  in  pots  and 
troughs,  for  the  ufe  of  thofe  deities.  In  the 
fame  manner  they  ferve  the  confecrated 
rocks  or  cliffs,  as  we  fee  it  pra&ifed  at  Boe- 
troe  and  Dikisko  in  the  country  of  Ant  a ; 
with  this  difference,  that  thofe  rock  deities 
are  adorned  all  over  with  hooked  flaves, 
as  being  the  gods  againft  ftorms  and  torna¬ 
dos,  as  is  likewife  a  vaft  rock  at  T 'ichor ary : 
to  which  places,  as  I  obferv’d  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  this  defcription,  the  Blacks  of 
Ccrbyla-hoe  and  of  the  adjacent  parts  to 
Rio  de  Sueiro  da  Cofta ,  are  fent  yearly  in 
canoos  at  a  let  time,  by  every  town  and  vil¬ 
lage  to  make  their  offerings,  according  to 
their  vows,  to  pray  thofe  great  deities5  to 
appeafe  the  ocean,  and  keep  it  free  from 
ftorms  and  tornadoes,  that  they  may  carry 
on  their  trade  in  fafety  along  the  Gold  Coath 
4  K  Lakes, 
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Earbot.  Lakes,  rivers  and  ponds  being  alfo  often 
confecrated  for  greater  deities  in  feveral 
totpuncT  Parts>  I  obferved  once  at  A  era  a  very  An¬ 
gular  ceremony  perform’d  in  my  prefence 
on  the  pond  which  is  there,  not  far  from 
the  Danifh  fort,  to  in  treat  it  to  fend  rain 
to  bring  up  their  corn  then  in  the  ground, 
the  weather  having  been  dry  a  long  time. 
A  great  number  of  Blacks  of  that  and  the 
neighbouring  places  came  to  the  pond, 
bringing  with  them  a  Cheep,  whole  throat 
the  prieds  cut  on  the  bank  of  the  laic  lake, 
after  fome  ceremonies,  fo  that  the  blood 
ran  into  it,  and  mixed  with  the  water. 
Then  they  made  a  fire  whild  others  cut 
the  bead  in  pieces;  then  broiled  it  on  the 
coals,  and  eat  it  as  fad  as  it  was  ready. 
This  being  over,  fome  of  them  threwagally- 
pot  into  the  pond,  muttering  fome  words.  I 
afk’d  the  Dane  who  was  with  me  and  fpoke 
their  language  fluently,  what  it  was  they  ex¬ 
pected  from  that  ridiculous  ceremony ;  and  he 
having  put  thequedion  to  fome  of  the  Blacks , 
theydefired  him  to  tell  me,  that  the  lake  being 
one  of  their  great  deities,  and  the  common 
meffenger  of  all  the  rivers  in  their  country, 
they  threw  in  the  gally-pot,  with  the  cere¬ 
monies  I  had  ieen,  to  implore  his  afiidance; 
and  in  mod  humble  manner  intreat  him  to 
take  that  pot,  and  go  immediately  with  it 
to  beg  water  of  the  other  rivers  and  lakes  of 
their  country:  and  that  they  hoped  he  would 
fo  far  oblige  them,  and  at  his  return  un¬ 
doubtedly  pour  the  pot  full  of  water  on  their 
corn  in  the  ground,  to  moideri  and  bring  it 
up,  that  they  might  have  a  plentiful  crop. 
Parallel  of  This  extravagant  ceremony,  as  ablurd  as 
the  Jews,  it  appears,  feems  to  be  derived  from  and  al¬ 
lude  to  what  was  praClifed  with  extraor¬ 
dinary  folemnity  and  much  rejoicing  by 
the  ancient  Hebrews  in  Jerufalem ,  at  their 
folemn  yearly  feads  of  the  tabernacles  or 
tents,  which  condantly  fell  out  in  their 
month  of  Tizri,  being  our  September ,  when 
they  began  their  civil  year,  as  the  ecclefiadi- 
cal  began  in  the  month  of  Niffan ,  that  is 
March.  To  that  fead  of  the  tabernacles, 
there  repaired  from  all  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  a  vad  multitude  of  people  to  par¬ 
take  of  the  blefling  of  the  eflufion,  or 
pouring  out  of  the  water,  fetched  with  much 
ceremony  in  a  bafon  from  the  fountain 
of  Siloe  and  offer’d  up  to  God,  after  their 
humble  thanks  returned  to  him  for  their 
harved  then  got  in.  The  folemnity  ended 
the  night  of  that  they  called  the  great  day 
of  the  fead,  by  the  aforefaid  eflufion  of 
the  water,  follow’d  by  a  mighty  fymphony 
of  trumpets,  hautboys,  and  other  indruments 
and  voices  of  the  temple,  and  much  dancing, 
to  beg  of  God  to  afford  them  feafonable 
rain,  reprefen  ted  by  that  water,  to  render 
the  earth  fit  to  produce  more  fruit.  Hence 
it  is  very  probable;  that  our  Saviour,  being 


at  that  folemnity  in  the  temple,  took  oc- 
cafion  to  cry  aloud  to  the  multitude  there 
prefent,  alluding  to  that  eflufion  of  water, 
John  vii.  38.  He  that  believeth  in  me ,  as  the 
feripture  has  fetid,  out  of  his  belly  fsall  flow 
rivers  of  living  water.  Meaning  the  gifts 
of  the  Holy  Ghofl,  to  make  them  produce 
good  works  to  falvation. 

Don  Auguflin  Manoel  Vafconcelos ,  fpeak- 
ing  of  the  religious  worfhip  of  the  Blacks  of 
Mina ,  at  the  time  when  the  Portuguefes  be¬ 
gan  to  build  that  cadle,  fays,  they  make 
deities  of  any  thing  that  is  new  to  them, 
or  extraordinary  in  itfelf,  a  large  tall  tree. 


the  bones  of  a  whale,  high  rocks,  &c.  fo 


that  it  may  be  faid  of  them,  their  gods  are 
any  thing  that  is  prodigious-,  and  no  nation 
in  all  the  world  is  more  addicted  to  the 
folly  of  foothfaying  and  cading  lots  than  Sooth- 
theyare.  Their  way  of  cading  lots  is  as  faying  and 
ridiculous,  and  the  effedl  they  expedt  from  *ots- 
it,  making  their  judgment  by  the  manner 
of  fome  dicks  they  drop  from  their  own 
mouths.  They  all  converfe  with  the  devil, 
and  have  a  great  reipedt  for  forcerers,  who 
make  their  advantage  of  the  ignorant  cre¬ 
dulity  of  the  vulgar  fort;  which  affords 
them  much  profit,  and  gains  them  an  ab- 
folute  authority,  thro’  the  falfe  fugged  ions 
and  delufions  of  the  devil. 

To  return  to  what  we  were  faying  of  the 
Blacks  at  Acra,  the  Portuguefes ,  when  they 
became  maders  of  the  Danifh  fort  there, 
drained  the  afore- mention’d  pool,  in  order 
to  convert  it  into  a  falt-pir,  after  their  man¬ 
ner  ;  which  fo  inraged  the  neigbouring 
Blacks ,  that  partly  on  that  account,  and 
partly  becaufe  of  the  depredations  commit¬ 
ted  by  the  Blacks  at  Acra,  a  very  great 
number  of  the  natives  forfook  the  place, 
and  their  lubjedlion  to  the  Portuguefes ,  and 
went  to  fettle  at  Little  Popo  near  Fida. 

The  Sword-fijh ,  whofe  figure  I  have  gi-  Sword.fi(h 
ven  before,  and  the  Bonito ,  are  the  two  forts  and  Bonito 
of  fifh  they  generally  worfhip  among  their  worlhip- 
greater  deities;  and  fo  great  is  their  veneration  Pe(h 
for  them,  that  they  never  take  any  of  themde- 
fignedly ;  and  if  any  happen  to  be  taken  by 
chance,  they  preferve  the  fword  as  a  relick. 

Among  birds,  the  bittern  is  alfo  a  deity ;  A|f0  the  , 
and  they  reckon  it  a  good  prefage  to  hear  bittern, 
it  cry  when  they  fet  out  upon  a  journey, 
believing  it  tells  them  they  fhall  return 
home  fafe;  and  therefore  they  take  care 
to  lay  corn  and  water  in  fuch  parts  of  the 
woods  as  thofe  creatures  refort  mod  to,  and 
on  the  roads  for  them  to  feed  on. 
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Idolatry  of  other  nations. 

"TIE  common  fort  of  the  Chinefes  are 

very  fuperditious  and  vain  obfervers  of^h^‘“ 
the  heaven,  the  earth,  the  notes  of  birds,  the ^7. 
barking  of  dogs,  of  dreams,  and  many  other 
particulars;  as  days  lucky  and  unlucky,  and 

whe- 
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whether  they  fhall  fucceed  to-day,  and  mif- 
carry  to-morrow,  which  they  decide  by  lots, 
and  proceed  fo  far  in  it,  as  to  feek  after 
fortunate  hours. 

Americans  The  favages  of  North  America ,  about  the 

worlhip  a  fall  of  a  river,  call’d  St.  Anthony's  fall. ,  have 

water-fall,  a  very  great  veneration  for  that  cafcade 
of  v/ater  ;  which  is  in  itfelf  very  Arrange 
and  dreadful,  believing  it  to  be  a  fpirit,  or 
deity,  as  they  do  all  other  things  which  are 
fomewhat  extraordinary  in  nature,  worfhip- 
ping  and  offering  facrifices  to  it  with  great 
devotion ;  praying  to  it,  with  tears  in  their 
eyes,  in  thefe  or  the  like  words :  You,  who 
are  a  fpirit ,  be  pleas'd  to  grant  that  thofe  of 
cur  nation  may  pafs  by  without  any  misfortune : 
that  we  may  kill  many  bullocks ,  overthrow  our 
enemies ,  and  bring  home  Jlaves ,  fome  of  whom 
we  will  kill  before  you. 

Lfcjls  in  The  People  Peru,  before  they  were 

Peru.  gather’d  into  communities,  and  civiliz’d  un¬ 
der  the  government  of  their  kings  the  Incas, 
as  we  are  inform’d  by  Garcilafjo  de  la  Vega, 
already  quoted,  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  his 
firft  book  of  the  hiftory  of  the  Incas  of  Peru , 
gives  a  long  account  of  the  idols  worfhip- 
ped  by  thofe  Indians.  Every  province,  eve¬ 
ry  nation,  every  town,  every  ftreet  or  lane, 
and  every  houfe  or  family,  had  its  gods 
diftind  from  all  others  ;  fondly  conceiting, 
that  only  that  peculiar  idol  by  them  ador’d, 
was  able  to  aflift  them  in  time  of  need  ; 
without  confidering  the  nature  of  thofe 
things,  or  whether  they  were  worthy  of  ho¬ 
nour  ;  their  notions  therein  being  lefs  lofty 
than  thofe  of  the  Romans ,  who  framed  to 
themfelves  deities  of  peace,  hope,  victory, 
and  the  like.  The  Peruvians  ador’d  only 
fuch  things  as  they  could  fee,  as  herbs,  plants, 
flowers,  trees  of  all  forts,  mountains,  caves, 
precipices,  great  ffones,  fmall  pepples  of 
feveral  colours,  like  jafper,  which  they 
found  on  the  banks  of  rivers  •,  and  in  the 
province  of  Puerto  Viejo  they  ador’d  an  eme- 
raud :  they  alfo  worfhipp’d  many  forts  of 
animals ;  fome  for  their  fiercenefs,  as  the 
tyger,  the  lion  and  the  bear  •,  and  if  they 
happen’d  to  meet  any  of  them,  would  fail 
proftrate  on  the  ground,  and  fufter’d  them¬ 
felves  to  be  devour’d  or  torn  in  pieces, 
without  offering  to  make  the  leaft  defence, 
or  fave  themfelves  by  flight.  They  adored 
foxes  and  monkeys  for  their  fubtilty  •,  dogs 
for  their  fidelity,  and  others  for  their  fwift- 
nefs :  as  alfo  birds  of  feveral  forts,  and 
particularly  that  they  call  the  Condor, 
fome  nations  boafting  that  they  were 
defeended  from  it.  Some  facrificed  to 
eagles  ;  others  to  falcons  for  their  fwift  fly¬ 
ing;  others  to  the  owl  for  the  fake  of  its 
eyes  and  head,  and  for  its  feeing  in  the  dark, 
which  they  accounted  wonderful.  Snakes, 
ferpents  above  thirty  feet  long,  lizards  and 
toads,  had  alfo  their  religious  honour,  espe¬ 


cially  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  moun-*  ^arbot. 
tains  Andes.  In  a  word,  there  was  no  ann 
mal,  or  intedf,  for  fome  made  a  god  of  a 
beetle,  or  any  other,  though  ever  fo  filthy 
vermin,  but  what  they  look’d  upon  as  a 
deity.  Yet  is  there  not  fo  much  reafon  for 
us  to  wonder  at  thofe  barbarous  ftupid  na¬ 
tions,  on  this  account,  as  at  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans,  who,  though  they  boaft- 
ed  fo  much  of  their  knowledge  and  polite- 
nefs  as  to  look  upon  all  others  as  barbarians, 
yet  were  fo  void  of  reafon,  as  to  worfhip  a- 
bove  thirty  thoufand  gods,  in' the  moft  fiou- 
rifbing  times  of  their  empire. 

The  Egyptians  ador’d  fheep,  cats,  dogs,  jepvv- 
the  Ibis,  which  is  a  fort  of  ftork,  apes,  tian  de¬ 
birds  of  prey,  wolves,  kine,  &V.  The  townihes. 
of  Mira  ador’d  the  crocodile  ;  that  of  Le - 
ontopolis ,  the  lion ;  that  of  Mendes ,  the  male- 
goat,  unner  the  name  of  Apis,  though  that 
name  was  commonly  given  to  an  ox  or  calf, 
the  pi  incipal  objedl  of  the  Algyptian  idolatry, 
being  the  emblem  of  the  father  of  the  fa¬ 
thers  of  the  world  ;  the  word  Apis  fignify- 
ing  my  father. 

All  thofe  animals  were  kept  and  main¬ 
tain  d  in  particular  temples ;  about  which, 
were  their  beds  and  tables  cover’d  with 
dainties.  When  any  of  the  laid  beafts  died, 
there  was  great  mourning  and  lamenta¬ 
tion  ;  and  they  made  coftiy  funerals  for, 
and  laid  them  in  magnificent  monuments, 
as  ho  odotus  and  Diodorus  Siculus  relate. 

Each  city,  town,  or  precinct  in  Aigypt  had 
its  particular  devotion  for  one  fort  of  ani¬ 
mal  or  other:  and  that  fuperffition  was 
praftis’d  by  the  y Egyptians  in  the  days  of 
Mofes,  and  of  the  patriarchs ;  as  may  be 
gather  d  from  the  anfwer  Mofes  made  to 
Pharaoh's  propofal,  that  he  would  permit 
the  Ifraelites  to  facrifice  to  God  in  the  land 
about  them.  Exod.  viii.  2 6.  to  which  Mo- 
jes  replied,  It  is  not  meet  fo  to  do ;  for  we 
Jhall  facrifice  the  abomination  Gf  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  to  the  Lord  our  God.  Lo ,  fhall  we 
fan  fice  the  abomination  of  the  Egyptians 
before  their  eyes ,  and  will  they  not  ft  one  us  ? 

.  The  ^Egyptians,  accounted  the  moft  ra- Folly  of 
tional  and  wifeft  of  pagan  nations,  feem’d 
to  have  forfeited  all  common  fenfe,  in  wor-tians* 
wipping  fo  many  brutes  as  they  did  ;  where¬ 
in  they  proceeded  fo  far,  that  when  Camby- 
fes  king  o £  Perfia  made  war  upon  them,  and 
laid  fiege  to  the  city  of  Pelufium ,  the  befie- 
ged  doing  much  harm  in  his  army  with  their 
arrows,  that  king  was  advifed  to  bring  to¬ 
gether  great  numbers  of  dogs,  fheep,  of 
the  fort  of  bird  call’d  Ibis,  &c.  which  he 
placed  before  his  troops,  and  proved  fo  fuc- 
cefsful,  that  the  y Egyptians  after  that  durfc 
not  fhoot  any  more  arrows,  for  fear  of  hurt¬ 
ing  their  deities. 

11  fuperffition  fo  far  prevail’d  on  fo  wife 
and  ci vi! iz  d  a  nation  as  the  Egyptians,  it  is 

not 
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Burbot,  not  to  be  admired,  that  thofe  ignorant  ftu- 
pid  Guinea  Gentiles  I  treat  of,  fhould  be 
.guilty  of  fuch  extravagant  and  detcftable 
lollies  in  point  of  religious  worfhip.  It  is 
true,  the  ^Egyptians  pretended  to  couch  the 
mylteries  of  their  divinity  and  morality  un¬ 
der  the  worllrip  of  thole  brutes  we  have 
mention’d;  but  even  the  priefts  ot  the  poor 
ignorant  Blacks  can  pretend  no  reafon  for 
their  abfurd  fuperftitions  and  monftrous 
worfhip  ;  rather  believing  that  thofe  crea¬ 
tures,  whether  living  or  inanimate,  have  a 
hidden  power  and  virtue  to  grant  their  re- 
quefts.  There  is  no  queflion  to  be  made 
but  that  the  generality  of  the  Egyptians 
believed  the  fame,  and  that  the  crafty 
priefts  only  pretended  to  thofe  myfteries, 
to  excufe  their  impofing  on  the  brutal  mul¬ 
titude. 

I  cannot  forbear  adding  an  extraordinary 
inftance  of  the  ftupidity  of  the  Gentiles  in 
another  remote  part  of  the  univerfe,  ftill 
relating  to  religious  obfervations,  as  related 
in  Navarette's  travels.  In  the  kingdom  of 
Malabar  in  the  Eajl-Indies ,  the  natives, 
notwithstanding  the  law  of  Mahomet  has 
got  fome  footing  among  them,  adore  not 
only  the  fun,  moon  and  ftars,  but  alfo  cows; 
and  the  greateft  oath  the  king  fwears  is  by 
a  cow,  which  he  never  breaks.  When  thofe 
people  are  near  their  end,  they  endeavour 
to  have  a  cow  as  clofe  to  the  dying  perfon  as 
may  be;  that  is,  the  cow’s  fundament  at 
the  mouth  of  the  faid  perfon  departing, 
that  the  foul  breath’d  out  may  enter  the 
back  way  into  the  cow.  What  can  there 
be  in  nature  more  ridiculous?  I  have  before 
mention’d  the  Malabar  people’s  worfhip- 
ping  the  devil :  which  the  Virginians  alfo  do, 
for  fear,  having  him  reprefented  in  hideous 
figures  in  their  temples,  and  their  priefts 
are  habired  in  the  fame  manner  as  they  re- 
prelent  him. 

Little  It  is  time  we  fhould  return  to  the  follies 
bird  of  the  Blacks ,  in  this  particular,  who  alfo 

adored.  make  a  deity  of  a  fmall  bird,  as  big  as  a 

robin-red-breaft,  having  black,  grey  and 
white  feathers,  whereof  there  are  great 
numbers  at  Fida.  They  are  as  much  pleas’d 
when  any  of  them  happen  to  come  into  their 
little  orchards,  as  concern’d,  if  any  perfon 
offers  to  kill  them,  and  a  heavy  fine  is  laid 

on  him  that  offers  at  it. 

/ 

Idols  made  by  the  priefts. 

Efides  thefe  idol  gods,  and  thofe  men¬ 
tion’d  to  be  call’d  upon  at  the  fowing 
time;  they  have  multitudes  of  other  inferior 
deities,  made  by  the  priefts,  a  few  whereof 
I  fhall  mention,  and  the  purpofes  they  are 
defign’d  for,  with  the  power  and  virtues 
aflign’d  to  them.  Nothing  can  equal  their 
aftoniftiment  when  they  fee  Europeans 
trample  and  crufh  them  in  pieces  under 
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their  feet,  without  receiving  the  leaft  harm, 
or  punifhment  from  thofe  their  deities.  If 
it  is  in  their  power  they  will  never  per¬ 
mit  us  to  offer  the  leaft  indignity  to  that 
confecrated  trafh,  or  be  perfuaded  to  let  us 
handle  or  touch  them,  unlefs  compell’d  by 
force.  I  remember  I  once  got  the  idol  of 
a  Black  who  belong’d  to  the  Danes  at  Acra 
at  which  that  fellow  was  fo  highly  com- 
cern’d,  that  the  next  day  he  complain’d 
grievouffy  to  the  Danifio  general  on  his  knees, 
and,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  crying  aloud 
w_hat  great  danger  I  had  brought  him  into, 
his  Bojjum ,  or  god,  being  highly  incens’d 
again  ft  him,  for  having  fuffer’d  his  idol 
to  be  in ful ted  by  a  White  man,  infomuch, 
that  he  had  beaten  him  cruelly  for  it  in  the 
night ;  and  that  having  that  morning  offer’d 
facrifice  to  Bofjum ,  together  with  the  prayers, 
of  the  prieft,  that  god  had  commanded 
him  to  require,  in  fatisfadfion  for  his  idol, 
a  bottle  of  brandy,  and  two  Ackiers  of  gold, 
to  appeafe  his  wrath ;  and  therefore  he  hoped 
I  would  not  be  fo  barbarous  as  to  deny  his 
requeft  :  which  was  granted  by  me,  to  be 
rid  of  his  clamours,  and  rid  him  of  his 
fears ;  with  which  he  went  away  well  fa- 
tisfied,  and  in  appearance  full  of  joy,  car¬ 
rying  the  gold  and  brandy  to  his  prieft, 
who  ’tis  likely  reaped  the  benefit  of  it. 

That  Black's  idol  was  in  the  fhape  of  a  Odd  idol, 
large  Bolonia  faufage,  made  of  a  compofition 
of  bugles,  glafs  beads,  herbs,  clay,  burnt 
feathers,  tallow,  and  threads  of  the  confe¬ 
crated  tree,  all  pounded  and  moulded  toge¬ 
ther,  having  at  one  end  an  antick,  rough 
and  mifhapen  human  countenance,  and 
was  fet  up  in  a  painted  deep  calabafh,  or 
gourd,  among  abundance  of  fmall  ftones  and 
bits  of  wood,  with  kernels  of  fmall  nuts,  and 
bones  and  legs  of  chickens,  or  other  birds, 
as  it  is  reprefented  in  the  cut.  All  which  Plate  7. 
trafh,  I  was  told,  ferved  the  Black  to  know 
the  will  of  the  idol,  when  he  made  any  re¬ 
queft  to  it,  or  afked  a  queftion,  by  obferv- 
ing  the  difpofition  of  thofe  feveral  things, 
after  overturning  the  gourd  or  calabafh. 

This  inftance  of  the  abfurd  conceit  the 
Blacks  have  of  their  idols,  leads  me,  in  the 
next  place,  to  fpeak  of  the  nature  and  ufe 
of  them. 

Nature  and  ufe  of  idols. 

\TJ  HEN  they  have  a  mind  to  make 
V  V  any  offerings  to  their  idols,  or  defire 
to  know  any  thing  of  them,  they  cry,  let 
us  make  FeitiJJ'o ,  that  is,  as  has  been  before 
obferv’d,  according  to  the  Portuguefes,  whence 
they  have  the  word,  let  us  conjure,  or  make 
our  charms ;  but  according  to  their  meaning 
is,  let  us  perform  our  religious  worfhip,  and 
fee  or  hear,  what  our  god  will  fay  to  us. 

In  like  manner,  if  they  happen  to  be 
wrong’d  by  any  man,  they  perform  their 

witch- 
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witchcraft,  or  devotion, 

.  which  is  after  this  manner. 

Charm  for  Firft,  they  intreat  the  prieft  to  charm  fome 
revenge,  meat  or  drink,  which  they  fcatter  about 
fuch  places  as  they  know  their  enemy  mod 
frequents,  or  paffes  by,  having  this  conceit, 
that  if  he  happens  to  touch  it,  he  will  cer¬ 
tainly  die  foon  after.  Hence  it  is,  that  the 
Blacks  dread  palling  by  fuch  places,  or  if 
they  cannot  avoid  it,  they  caufe  themfelves 
to  be  carried  over;  becaule  then  the  charm 
has  no  virtue,  as  it  does  not  touch  them, 
and  affeCls  not  the  perlon  it  is  not  defigned 
again  ft.  They  are  fo  fully  pofiefled  of  this 
opinion,  that  tho’  they  fee  frequent  inftances 
of  the  inefficiency  of  thofe  inchantments, 
they  are  never  difluaded  from  them.  ' 

Thofe  who  have  been  robbed,  make  ufe 
of  the  fame  fort  of  conjuration  to  difcover 
the  thief,  and  bring  him  to  punifhment. 
Punifh-  If  any  perlon  is  taken  ftrewing  that  fort 
rnent  for  of  fuppofed  poifon,  he  is  feverely  punilhed, 
the  fame.  anc]  evtn  wjth  death  .  th0»  jt  pe  Jone  Qn  ac_ 

count  of  a  robbery :  theft  being  look’d  up¬ 
on  as  a  cunning  way  of  acquiring  wealth, 
and  not  as  vile  or  infamous;  yet  punifhable, 
as  has  been  obferved  before. 

Oaths.  •  Making  and  confirming  of  obligatory 
oaths,  is  alfo  call’d  charming,  or  making 
their  devotions.  When  they  drink  the  oath- 
draught,  they  commonly  add  this  impreca¬ 
tion,  Let  the  Feitiflfo,  that  is,  the  idol  kill 
}ne,  if  I  do  not  perform  the  contents  of  the 
obligation.  Every  perfon  thus  entering  into  a 
folemn  obligation  to  another,  is  bound  to 
drink  the  oath-draught. 

The  common  praClice  betwixt  man  and 
man,  when  required  to  make  fome  afifeve- 
ration,  to  corroborate  what  they  are  upon, 
is  to  fwear  by  their  parents  head  or  beard ; 
as  th tlfraelites  fwore,  by  the  heaven,  or  the 
earth,  or  by  the  temple  of  Jerufalem ,  as  in 
Matt.  v.  25,  2 6.  as  alfo  by  their  head, 
bittle  re-  A  king,  or  the  governors  of  common - 
>aths C°  weaFhs,  hiring  themfelves  and  their  people 
to  affift  another  nation,  are  obliged  to  drink 
the  oath-draught,  with  the  prime  men  of 
their  country;  making  this  affeveration,  That 
their  deities  may  punifh  them  with  death ,  if 
they  do  not  affift  that  nation ,  with  the  utmoft 
vigor  and  reflation  againft  their  enemies.  And 
yet  nothing  is  more  frequent,  than  to  fee 
thofe  folemn  oaths  broken,  which  makes  e- 
ven  the  Blacks  themfelves  repofe  but  little 
confidence  on  fuch  formalities:  befides  that, 
they  have  found  out  a  way  to  be  abfolved  from 
them,  taking  the  money  of  thofe  who  hired 
them  for  auxiliaries,  and  adting  directly  con¬ 
trary  to  thofe  folemn  engagements,  made  in 
the  prefence  of  their  prielts;  not  queftioning, 
but  that  they  have  good  authority  to  difen- 
gage  themfelves  from  the  lame.  For  this 
reafon,  lomeofthem,  before  they  contract, 
Vol.  V. 
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oblige  the  prieft  to  drink  the  oath-draught,  Barbot. 
with  this  imprecation,  That  their  deity  may 
punifh  him  with  deaths  if  he  ever  abfolves 
any  perfon  from  their  oath ,  without  the  con- 
fen  t  and  concurrence  of  the  other  party  con¬ 
cerned  in  this  contrabl.  And  it  is  obferved, 
that  fuch  cautionary  oaths,  render  thofe 
which  are  reciprocally  obligatory,  binding, 
durable  and  punctually  oblerved.  Thus  it 
appears,  that  they  make  a  confcience  of  their 
oaths;  and  that  even  their  priefts  are  fo 
far  from  imppfing  on  the  people,  that  they 
really  think  themfelves  obliged. 

They  are  generally  perfuaded,  that  the  Purgation 
perjur’d  perfon,  on  fuch  occafions,  will  be£tcnmes 
Iwoln  up  by  the  oath-draught,  till  he  burfts,  dfaueht. 
or  will  foon  die  a  languilhing  death.  They  do 
not  in  theleaft  queftion,  but  that  the  firft  of 
thofe  effeCls  will  infallibly  take  place  on  wo¬ 
men  who  are  perjur’d,  if  they  take  the  faid 
draught  to  clear  themfelves  from  the  im¬ 
putation  of  having  committed  adultery;  as 
has  been  mentioned  heretofore. 

The  lame  draught  is  adminiftred  to  per- 
fons  fufpeCted  of  thefts  and  robberies,  with 
the  imprecation.  May  the  Deity  kill  me ,  if 
/  am  guilty  of  the  fabl  I  am  accufed  of. 

The  draught  is  given  upon  many  other 
occafions;  but  this  may  fuffice,  and  I  will 
conclude  this  matter  with  fome  account  of 
the  moft  folemn  and  obligatory  way  of 
binding,  which  is  only  ufed  upon  affairs  of 
the  higheft  nature. 

Moft  folemn  obligatory  Oath. 

HE  Black  who  is  to  take  fuch  an  oath, 
muff  do  it  in  the  prefence  of  the  prieft’s 
idol,  being  a  large  wooden  pipe,  ora  horn, 
or  any  other;  everyone,  as  has  been  faid, 
having  the  liberty  to  form  his  own  peculiar 
god,  as  he  pleafes.  He  (lands  direCtly  be¬ 
fore  the  faid  idol,  and  afks  the  prieft  its 
name ;  by  which  he  calls  upon  if,  and  then 
particularly  recites  the  conditions  he  is  to 
perform,  upon  oath,  and  after  them  the  u- 
fua!  imprecation,  That  the  idol  may  kill  him 
if  he  proves  perjured.  This  done,  he  walks 
round  the  pipe  or  horn,  reprefenting  the  dei¬ 
ty,  and  then  (lands  dill  before  it,  and  fwears 
a  fecond  time,  in  the  fame  manner  he  did 
before,  and  fo  with  the  fame  ceremony  a 
third  time.  Then  the  prieft  takes  fome  of 
the  ingredients,  whichare  in  the  pipe  orhorn, 
and  with  them  touches  the  (wearer’s  head, 
arms,  belly  and  legs,  and  turns  it  three 
times  round  over  his  head.  Next  he  cuts 
off  a  bit  of  the  nail  of  one  finger,  of  each 
hand,  and  of  one  toe  of  each  foot,  and  fome 
of  the  hair  of  his  head,  wh  ch  he  puts  into 
the  pipe  orhorn,  that  is  the  idol;  and  fo 
ends  the  ceremony  of  that  religious  and  fa- 
cred  oath. 
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Confullitig  of  Idols. 

THEY  never  engage  in  war,  undertake 
a  journey,  drive  a  bargain,  or  do  any 
other  thing  of  moment,  without  firft  con¬ 
futing  their  idols,  by  means  of  the  prieft, 
who  feldom  prophefies  ill;  but  generally  en¬ 
courages  them  to  expedt  fuccefs,  and  they 
intirely  rely  on  his  word,  exadtly  perform¬ 
ing  his  diredlions:  and  he  never  fails  to 
oblige  them  to  offer  up  ffteep,  dogs,  cats, 
fwine  or  fowl  to  his  idol,  and  fometimes 
clothes,  wine  and  gold,  according  as  the 
perfon  is  in  wealth;  fo  that  all  turns  to  his 
advantage,  the  whole  filling  to  him,  except 
the  garbage,  or  leafb  valuable  part  of  the 
offering,  <  befides  the  money  given  for  his 
miniftry. 

If  the  prieft  is  willing  more  fully  to  fa- 
tisfy  the  offerer,  he  puts  the  queftions  to 
the  idol  in  his  prefence,  one  of  thefe  two 
ways:  the  firft  is,  by  a  bundle  of  about 
twenty  fmall  pieces  of  leather,  among  which 
he  binds  feme  other  fuch  like  trafh,  where¬ 
with  he  fills  the  above-mentioned  wooden 
pipe  or  horn;  fome  of  thofe  denoting  good 
luccefs,  and  others  bad.  Thofe  the  prieft 
fhuffies  together  feveral  times,  and  if  the 
firft  of  them  appear  often  together,  he  al¬ 
lures  the  fuppliant  of  a  good  event,  d  he 
fly  priefts  being  well  acquainted  with  the 
ignorance  of  their  countrymen,  never  fail, 
by  their  flight  of  hand,  to  make  which  they 
pleafe  of  the  leathers  to  come  together:  or, 
if  they  think  fit  to  order  to  the  contrary, 
that  the  prefage  may  be  unlucky,  it  is  only 
to  extort  greater  offerings  and  rewards,  on 
pretence  of  appealing  the  angry  idol ;  but 
all  tends  only  to  double  their  own  profit. 

The  fecond  way  is,  by  a  fort  of  wild-nuts, 
which  the  prieft  pretends  to  take  up  at  ran¬ 
dom,  and  let  fall  again ;  which  he  counts, 
and  makes  his  prediction  from  the  numbers, 
either  even  or  odd;  and  thus  he  impoles  the 
greateft  abfurdities  on  them,  to  pick  their 
pockets:  and  tho’  the  event  (hows  the  fall- 
hood  of  his  prediction,  he  is  never  without 
an  excufe  to  bring  him  off.  He  alledges  ei¬ 
ther  the  ceremony  was  not  rightly  perform¬ 
ed,;  fomething  was  omitted,  or  negligent¬ 
ly  done;  for  which  reafon  the  idol  is  in- 
cenfed,  and  therefore  the  undertaking  has 
been  thwarted  or  difappointed :  and  any 
fuch  excufe  goes  down  glibly  with  the  filly 
people,  who  are  fo  far  blinded-  with  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  the  fincerity  and  funClity  of  thofe 
crafty  priefts,  that  they  never  ftifpedl  the 
fraud;  and  this  even  in  matters  which  con¬ 
cern  the  whole  nation:  for  tho’ the  whole 
country  be  ruined  by  the  falfhood  of  the  priefts 
predictions,  ftill  his  credit  and  reputation  is 
lafe;  and  if  their  prophecies  happen  to  hit 
right,  then  they  are  lure  to  be  well  rewarded, 
and  their  perfons  refpeCted  as  the  wifeft  and 
molt  holy  men  in  the  univerle. 
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Begging  Succefs  of  Idols. 

IF  a  fifherman  has  met  with  ill  fuccefs  in  In  fifhing. 

his  bufinefs,  he  concludes  his  idol  is  dif- 
pleafed,  for  having  been  denied  fomething; 
and  prefently  repairs  to  the  prieft  to  make 
his  peace,  and  beg  the  idol  will  give  a  blef- 
iing  to  his  labours,  during  the  reft  of  the 
feafon,  giving  him  fome  gold  in  hand  for 
that  fervice,  Then  the  prieft  orders  his 
wives  to  drefs  themfelves  very  fine,  and  to 
walk  round  the  town,  clapping  their  hands 
and  howling,  in  a  hideous  manner;  after 
which,  they  proceed  to  the  fea-fide,  where 
they  take  boughs  from  the  confecrated  tree, 
call’d  JJfmiam-)  which  is  peculiarly  dedica¬ 
ted  to  the  filhery,  each  of  them  ftanding 
there  with  a  bough  twilled  about  her  neck 
till  the  prieft  comes  to  them,  beating  a 
fmall  drum ;  which  he  continues  to  do  for 
a  confiderable  time,  to  incline  the  fea-deity 
to  commiferate  his  fuppliant’s  condition. 

Laftly,  he  turns  his  wives  about,  muttering 
fome  words  by  fits,  and  then  ftrews  fome 
millet  in  the  lea,  for  the  ufe  of  the  deity, 
who  they  believe,  after  the  performing  of 
this  ceremony,  and  receiving  the  offering, 
will  bear  the  offerer  company  for  the  fu¬ 
ture,  and  procure  him  good  fifhing.  It  is 
remarkable,  that  this  commonly  happens  in 
Anguft  and  September ,  when  the  pnell  well 
knows,  that  there  is  great  plenty  of  fifh,  and 
vail  quantities  are  daily  caught ;  and  yet  thofe 
fuperftitious  people  attribute  their  future 
fuccefs  to  their  offerings,  having  worfhip’d 
the  fea-deity. 

Emanuel  de  Faria  e  Sonfa ,  author  of  the  C'h  a  rafter 
Life  of  Don  John  II.  giving  a  fhort  account  of  Blacks 
of  the  Portuguefe  fettletnent  at  Mina ,  fpeaksby  Soula* 
thus  of  the  Blacks  on  that  coaft.  Their  gods 
are  whatfoever  is  prodigious,  or  they  never 
faw  before.  No  nation  in  the  univerfe  is 
more  addicted  to  the  vanity  of  foothfaying 
and  lots;  the  way  they  ufe  to  know  any 
thing  thereby,  is  as  ridiculous  as  the  event 
is  falfe.  They  judge  of  it  by  the  manner 
of  fome  ftraws  falling  from  their  mouth. 

They  all  converfe  with  the  devil,  and  bear 
very  great  refpect  to  forcerers,  who  making 
their  advantage  of  that  reputation,  grow 
haughty,  and  deceive  the  people  with  thofe 
follies,  in  which  they  are  enfnared  by 
the  devil.  It  is  neverthejefs  remarkable 
in  thofe  Pagans,  that  they  are  extraordi-> 
nary  religious  in  keeping  their  oaths,  and 
may  be  an. example  to  Catholicks.  They 
believe,  that  whoioever  breaks  his  oath, 
will  immediately  die:  which  opinion  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  a  miracle  God  wrought  there  in 
former  ages,  by  one  of  his  fervants,  who,, 
as  thofe  people  have  received  by  tradition, 
preaching  the  gofpel  of  C'hrift  among 
the  Sacanees  (I  fuppofe  the  author  means 
the  Accanees}  the  mod  polite  people  of  that 
part  of  Africa,  was  unhappily  killed,  not- 
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withftanding  the  afiurance  they  had  given 
him,  upon  their  molt  folemn  and  execrable 
oaths;  and  it  pleafed  God  that  all  who  had 
a  hand  in  that  martyrdom,  did  furvive  their 
perfidioufnefs  but  a  few  hours.  From  that 
time  they  have  had  extraordinary  regard  to 
an  oath,  and  it  is  become  hereditary,  and 
generally  obferved  by  them  all. 

They  are  furthermore  true  and  well  in¬ 
clined,  infomuch,  that  good  manners  are 
far  more  prevailing  among  them,  than  good 
wholefome  laws  among  many  civilized  na¬ 
tions.  Hence  it  is,  that  their  law-fuits  are 
not  tedious,  but  generally  decided  by  the 
ciders,  and  men  of  note,  upon  the  affeve- 
ration  of  the  plaintiff,  or  the  confeffion  of 
the  defendant.  There  is  no  crime  or  offence 
fb  great,  but  what  is  redeemable  for  money ; 
and  none  is  ever  punifhed  with  death,  un- 
lels  he  have  often  relapfed  into  the  fame 
fault. 

What  has  been  (aid  above,  of  a  holy  man’s 
having  preached  the  gofpel  among  the  Ac- 
canees  in  former  ages,  and  his  being  trea- 
cherouQy  put  to  death  by  fome  of  that  na¬ 
tion,  is  not  at  all  improbable,  confidering  the 
great  number  of  chriftian  churches  there  was 
in  the  north  of  Africa,  and  in  Abijfmia, 
whence  feme  zealous  miffioners  might  have 
ventured  into  Guinea ,  to  propagate  the 
chriftian  faith;  or  fome  of  the  minifters  of 
the  gofpel  fled  from  thofe  parts  fouthward 
into  Africa,  during  the  horrid  perfection 
of  the  Arian  Vandals. 

To  return  to  the  matter  in  hand;  the 
fervice  to  the  idol,  for  finding  of  gold,  is 
performed  every  morning,  when  they  go 
out  for  it,  and  confifts  only  in  throwing 
handfuls  of  water  over  their  heads,  and 
muttering  fome  words;  and  laftly,  fpitting 
into  the  water. 

For  houfhold  gods  they  let  up  at  their 
doors  little  ftaves  hooked  at  one  end,  which 
the  prieft  fells,  when  he  has  confecrated 
them  on  a  large  ftone,  that  is  fandlified  and 
dedicated  to  that  ufe;  firmly  believing  their 
houfes  are  thereby  fecured  from  all  ill  ac¬ 
cidents. 

The  proper  offering  to  their  country 
houfhold  gods,  confifts  in  hens,  which 
they  lacrifice  on  the  leaves  of  the  confe¬ 
crated  tree,  cut  in  feveral  figures,  and  then 
tear  them  in  pieces,  turning  about  to  each 
other,  fome  faying,  Mecufa,  Mccufa,  figr.i- 
fying,  do  me  good;  and  others  anfwering, 
Auzy,  Auzy,  good  be  to  you. 

When  a  king  or  chief  of  a  country,  or 
.  town,  perceives  his  revenue  to  fink,  and 
that  the  merchants,  who  ufed  to  pay  toll 
and  cuftoms,  have  taken  another  way,  thro’ 
fome  other  dominions,  he  prefently  caufes 
the  confecrated  tree  to  be  well  furnifhed 
with  provifions  and  liquor,  and  fends  to  the 
priefts  to  repair  to  the  place,  to  confult 


the  idol,  whether  the  merchants  will  come  Barb  or, 
again  thro’  their  lands  or  not.  The  priefts 
put  the  queftion  to  the  idol  after  this  man¬ 
ner.  Firft,  they  make  a  heap  of  wood- 
afhes,  in  a  pyramidal  form,  and  pluck  or 
cut  a  branch  of  the  facred  tree,  over  which 
they  mutter  fome  words,  and  then  fpit  on 
the  bark  of  it;  and  taking  up  fome  of  the 
afhes,  one  of  them  wets  and  befmears  the 
faces  of  the  reft  with  it,  making  many  odcl 
geftures  and  grimaces,  till  one  of  them,  by 
appointment,  altering  his  voice,  as  if  the 
idol  [poke,  delivers  the  oracle’s  anfwer. 

Men  and  women  have  each  of  them  Variety  cf 
their  peculiar  idols,  one  for  a  happy  de-  Idols, 
livery  when  with  child;  another  for  the 
head-ach;  another  for  the  fever  or  ague; 
others  for  venereal  difeafes;  for  the  worms  ; 
to  preferve  them  from  being  drowned,  and 
from  robbers  abroad  and  at  home ;  for 
preventing  ftorms  in  their  voyages  at  fea, 
and  fo  ad  infinitum,  for  or  againft  all  the 
cafualtics  that  attend  human  nature.  Thus 
they  aferibe  innumerable  virtues  to  their 
idols,  and  confequently  pay  them  fo  much 
honour  and  reverence,  as  to  make  vows  to 
them,  and  obferve  fafts;  fo  that  one  Black 
will  vow  never  to  eat  any  beef,  another  no 
mutton,  another  no  white  hens,  and  ano¬ 
ther  no  fifh  during  his  whole  life.  So  one 
will  obftam  for  ever  from  brandy,  another 
from  palm-wine,  and  nothing  can  prevail 
with  them  to  break  thole  vows,  any  more 
than  the  Reccabites  would  the  ordinance  of 
their  father  Jonadab ;  and  they  pofitively 
believe  he  would  infallibly  die  that  fhould 
be  guilty  of  fuch  an  offence. 

Upon  any  unfeafonable  weather,  as  over-  Prayers  Cot 
much  rain,  occafioning  floods,  or  drought,  good  wca- 
a  whole  town  or  country  wili  commonly  ther' 
join  in  religious  exerciles.  The  chief  men 
then  aftemble,  and  advife  with  the  priefts 
what  is  to  be  done  to  remove  that  publick 
calamity;  and  what  they  direct,  is  immedi¬ 
ately  put  in  execution,  through  the  whole 
country,  a  cryer  making  proclamation ;  and 
whofoever  prefumes  to  'tranfgrefs  the  ordi¬ 
nance,  is  feverely  fined. 

Worfihip  in  Groves  with  drums,  &c. 

ALmoft  every  town  or  village  has  near  Groves 
to  it  a  frnall  confecrated  grove,  to  which  cor,k- 
the  governors  and  people  frequently  refort,  craud' 
to  make  their  offerings,  either  for  the  pub- 
lick,  or  for  themfelves.  No  perfon  dares 
defile  them,  or  cur,  break  or  pull  any  of 
the  branches  oft’ thofe  trees;  the  tranfgreffor, 
befides  the  ufual  punifhment,  dreading  to 
incur  the  curfe  of  the  whole  nation. 

Generally  at  all  their  devotions  the  prieft,  Drums 
or  fome  one  of  the  company,  beats  a  drum  and  mu- 
or  timbrel,  and  fings  to  it;  and  upon  more  fic!c- 
publick  folemnities  they  add  other  infirm 
ments.  So  the  ancient  Ifradites  ufed  drums 
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Barbot.  and  timbrels  in  their  feafts  and  folemnities, 
as  we  read  in  Exod.  xv.  20.  Jttdg.  xi.  34. 
Pfal.  lxviii.  26.  and  cl.  4.  which  they  accom¬ 
panied  with  dancing.  And  their  progeni¬ 
tors,  in  the  firft  ages,  before  they  had  either 
ark  or  temple,  for  their  religious  afifemblies, 
ufed  to  retire,  at  certain  hours  of  the  day, 
to  fome  fields,  groves,  or  mountains  to 
pay  their  religious  duty  to  the  fupreme 
deity  •,  judging  thole  by-places  the  molt  con¬ 
venient,  as  being  folitary,  and  out  of  the 
way  of  worldly  bufinefs,  and  therefore  fitter 
for  railing  up  their  minds  to  divine  contem¬ 
plation.  Thus  Abel  and  Cain  offered  their 
facrifices  in  the  fields,  Gen.  iv.  8.  Ifaacxslcd 
to  repair  to  the  fields  in  the  evening  to  me¬ 
ditate,  lb.  xxiv.  63.  Elias  on  mount  Carmel ; 
John  the  Baptift  in  the  delart  of  Judea-,  and 
even  Jefus  Chrift  prayed  in  the  garden  of 
olives;  and  St.  Peter  on  the  houfe-top. 

The  ancient  pagans  alfo  affected  to  retire 
to  mountains,  caves,  grottos,  woods  and 
groves,  to  worfhip  their  falfe  gods;  and  to 
this  day  at  the  Gold  Coafi ,  many  of  the 
Blacks  relort  to  the  open  fields,  three  or  four 
of  them  together,  to  pray  to  their  idols, 
commonly  attended  by  a  prielf,  with  a 
drum  hanging  at  his  neck. 


Religious 

obferva- 

tion. 


Sabbath. 

TT7 Hatfoever  opinions  the  Blacks  enter- 
VV  tain  concerning  the  deity,  we  find 
they  every  where  keep  one  day  in  the  week 
holy;  which  is  every  where Puefday,  except 
at  Anla,  where  they  obferve  Friday ,  as  the 
Mahometans  do.  This  feftival  or  labbath 
they  call  Dia  Santo ,  that  is  holy-day;  but 
it  is  none  of  their  own  language,  and  they 
have  borrowed  it  from  the  Portuguefes ,  as 
they  have  many  other  words.  That  day 
the  fifhermen  never  go  out  a  fifhing,  nor 
do  the  peafants  carry  any  provifions  to  the 
markets,  but  only  deliver  to  the  king,  or 
the  Caboceiro ,  or  magiftrate  of  a  town,  the 
palm-wine,  which  they  caufe  to  be  diftri- 
buted  among  the  inhabitants.  Merchants 
and  factors  are  allowed  to  go  aboard  fhips 
in  the  road,  becaufe  of  the  fhort  flay  they 
generally  make  at  one  place;  elle  they  would 
not  be  permitted  to  break  their  fabbath.  In 
fome  parts  they  are  not  fo  rigid,  but  allow 
all  forts  of  w'ork  to  be  done  as  on  other 
days,  except  fifhing. 

I  have  lpoken  lufficiently  of  the  venera¬ 
tion  the  Blacks  pay  to  their  idols,  and  of 
the  relpedl  they  generally  fhow  to  their  mi- 
niflers  or  priefts,  as  the  interpreters  of  their 
oracles  and  ordinances;  I  fhall  conclude  with 
an  obfervation  concerning  thofe 

Minifters  or  Priejls. 

Priefts  no  QOME  authors  have  endeavoured  to  per- 
conjurers.  O  fuade  the  world  that  the  Blacks  worlhip 
the  devil,  whichl  havefhown  tobe  a  miftake ; 


as  alfo  that  their  priefts  are  forcerers  or  ma¬ 
gicians,  who  converfe  with  evil  fpirits,  by 
whofe  means  they  pretend  to  foretel  future 
events,  and  perforin  other  extraordinary  mat¬ 
ters,  which  is  as  falfe  as  the  other.  This 
notion  came  from  the  Portuguefes ,  who  gave 
thofe  priefts  the  name  of  Feitijj'eros ,  which 
they  {fill  retain,  and  fignifies  forcerers ;  and 
this  they  did  becaufe  thofe  people  being 
idolaters,  and  worfhipping  very  deformed 
figures,  they  concluded  them  to  be  devils; 
and  the  extravagant  ceremonies  performed 
by  the  priefts,  they  looked  upon  as  witch¬ 
craft.  But  it  is  certain  thofe  priefts  have 
no  other  conjuration  than  to  delude  the 
people,  and  get  what  they  can  by  them, 
thro*  a  perfuafion  that  what  they  do  proceeds 
from  God ;  and  their  ignorance  makes  them 
fwallow  any  fraud,  as  fomething  above  the 
common  caufe  of  nature. 

Thus  we  read  Adis  viii.  9.  t£c.  that  the  Simon 
Samaritans ,  from  the  higheft  to  the  lowed,  MaSus- 
were  pofiefs’d  with  an  opinion  o i  Simon  Ma¬ 
gus ,  who  had  fo  gained  them  by  his  en¬ 
chantments,  that  they  admired  him  as  a 
worker  of  prodigies. 

Even  fo  the  ASgyptian  magicians,  in  the 
days  of  Mofes,  had  fully  perfuaded  that  na- 
tion,  that  there  was  a  fupernatural  virtue 
in  them  for  doing  wonders,  Exod.  vii.  Scfeq. 

Priejls  of  the  Blacks. 

AS  to  the  Guinea  priefts  in  general,  fet-  Priefts 
ting  afide  their  frauds  and  impoftures  j?ood 
in  regard  of  religion,  and  for  deluding  thelims‘ 
people,  they  are  men  of  a  grave  and  fober 
behaviour,  and  live  very  regularly  in  all 
refpedts,  being  like  Reccabites ,  under  a  vow 
never  to  drink  palm-wine. 

The  function  is  hereditary  in  their  fami-  pdefthoad 
lies,  fome  of  them  boafting  of  very  great hereclltarJr 
antiquity  in  their  tribe,  which  contributes 
very  much  to  render  them  more  honourable 
among  the  people,  and  even  the  kings  and 
great  men  of  every  nation,  who  carry  them- 
lelves  very  difcreetly  towards  them,  to  gain 
their  favour,  that  they  may  be  always  ready 
to  gain  them  the  good-will  of  their  idols, 
believing  that  the  laid  priefts  can  do  much 
with  them. 

They  are  commonly  clothed  in  the  coarfeft  Clothing, 
Leyden  fays,  or  Coefveld  linen,  which  is 
wrapped  about  their  waifts,  and  hangs  down 
to  their  legs,  with  a  loofe  fcarf  over  it,  and 
the  reft  of  their  body  naked.  They  adorn 
their  necks  with  firings  of  the  bones  of 
broiled  fowl;  and  about  their  legs,  like 
garters,  have  knotted  threads  of  the  confe- 
crated  tree  intermixt  with  bugles. 


Banifing  of  the  Devil. 

Have  already  obferved,  that  the  Blacks  Cercn  o- 
in  general  believe  there  is  a  devil,  and  nk>. 
that  he  often  does  them  .much  mifehief;  for 

which 


I 
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Co  aft s  oft  South-Guinea.  3  ^“7 

This  expelling  of  the  devil  is  one  of  their  Bardot 


1  — - ~  “ 

molt  folemn  feftivals,  as  is  another,  which 
they  call  the  Fair ,  commonly  falling  at  the  I‘elllvals' 
end  of  their  harveft. 


which  reafbn  they  have  a  folemn  appointed 
time  yearly,  in  every  country,  to  banifli 
him  all  their  towns  and  villages.  The 
people  of  Ax  ini  and  Ant  a  ufe  the  mod  cere¬ 
mony  about  it,  which  is  as  follows.  Firid, 
they  keep  publick  feafting  for  eight  days 

fucceflively,  in  every  town,  all  which  time  ^  ,uc  n.  .  ,, 

is  fpent  in  finging,  fkipping,  dancing,  and  T  B.s  genera,ly  make  their  com¬ 
all  forts  of  mirth  and  frolicks  *,  and  during  J  putation  of  times  and  ieafor.s  by  the 

the  faid  time,  every  perfon  has  his  full  li-  J11001?’  and  by  kn1ow1  rhe  ProPer  ^a 
,.11  Ji\ _  _:.i _ 1_._  Ions  lor  lowing,  for  which  reafnn 


Computation  of  time. 


berty  to  defame  all  others,  either  by  fing¬ 
ing  or  telling  their  faults,  without  any  ex¬ 
ception,  from  the  king  to  the  Have :  and 
this  they  are  fure  to  do  continually,  with¬ 
out  any  offence  taken,  nor  is  there  any  other 


which  reafbn  they  pay 
that  planet  a  particular  veneration ;  but 
many  of  them  have  been  long  fince  brought 
by  the  Europeans,  among  whom  they  have 
convers’d,  to  divide  time  into  years,  months, 
weeks  and  days,  giving  every  day  of  the 


Driving 
the  devil. 


Worfhip- 
)ing  the 
evil. 


way  to  flop  their  mouths,  than  filling  them  7,  -  and  days’  Siv,ng  evei7  day  of  the 
with  plenty  of  liquor ;  which  has  fo  good  an  -P  i°Pf  namf’  '?■  ft"  own  Iangu*ge  i 

effect,  that  they  will  turn  their  railing  into  1  7  e  1?  anV  7°P  C  dlVKe  time  into 
commendations,  extolling  the  perfon  who  UCvy  and  unlucky. 


Of  idolatry  m  general. 

I  Shall  conclude  this  chapter  of  the  religion 
and  idols  of  the  Blacks,  with  the  follow- 


igantick 

:vil. 


has  been  fo  bountiful  to  them. 

The  next  morning  after  the  foJemnity 
expires,  they  hunt  out  the  devil,  with  hor¬ 
rid  and  difmal  cries  and  howling,  all  the  _  . Lllv_  wlLn  cne 

multitude  running,  and  throwing  ftones,  ing  digreffion,  concerning  ThC  fouriC'and 
fticks,  or  any  thing  they  meet  with,  even  original  of  the  idolatry  of  the  Gentiles  of 
to  excrements,  as  thick  as  hail,  at  the  de-  Nigritia,  Guinea  and  the  Lower  a Ethiopia 
vil,  as  they  fancy,  and  continue  fo  doing  as  well  as  of  all  other  pagans, 
till  they  think  they  have  drove  him  quite  Laban  had  his  Terapbims,  or  tutelar  deities 
out  of  the  town,  and  fo  return  home  highly  whom  he  call’d  his  gods,  and  were  his  houf  Ifra.elltes 
pleas’d  with  their  expedition ;  and  for  tl/e  hold  gods,  being 

more  fecurity  that  the  evil  fpirit  fhall  not  Sbem.  Micab  made  Seraphims,  or  tutelar 

reiurn  to  their  houfes,  the  women  wafh  and  gods,  to  draw  a  bleffing  from  heaven  on 

fcour  all  their  wooden  and  earthen  veffels  his  houfe.  Judges  xvii.  5  And  tbe  man  Mi 
very  clean  that  they  may  be  free  from  filth  cah  had  an  hJfi  of  pis,  and  mads  an  Ephld 

T„  P'nV  r  1  WTeraphim,  and  amfecrated  one  of  bvfms. 

In  the  moft  fouthern  cold  parts  of  A-  who  became  bis  priest,  ver.  12.  and  faid  Now 
mertca,  there  are  Indians  who  worfhip  the  I  know  tbe  Lord  will  do  me  rood 
devil,  whom  they  call  Eponamon,  that  is,  The  king  of  Babylon  flood  at  the  parting 

potent;  but  the  heathens  of  Axim  feem  of  the  way,  at  the  head  of  the  two  wavf 

only  to  fear  him.  Thofe  of  the  countries  and  inquir’d  of  the  Terapbims ,  or  idols’ 
of Angoy  and  Congo  in  the  Lower  ^Ethiopia,  for  they  are  fynonymous ;  it  beino-  the  cuftom 
call  upon  the  evil  fpirns,  making  great  fires  in  thofe  days  to  fet  up  the  Terapbims  in 
before  their  figures.  The  people  of  the  niches,  or  cavities,  where  two  roiuls  met 
bland  of  Madagafcar  pay  them  adoration,  as  tutelar  gods  of  the  highways.  Teraphim 
that  they  may  do  them  no  harm,  taking  fignifying  preferving  and  healing  gods  • 
little  nonce  of  good  fpirns.  The  Imbs,  or  they  are  Dii fervatores  &  fofpitaicns  §  * 

priefteffes  of  the  ifiand  Formoja,  on  the  The  Terapbims  or  Seraphims  in  xErypt 
coalt  of  China,  in  twenty-two  degrees  of  were  figures  having  a  human  head,  without 
north  latitude,  pretend  to  drive  away  the  a  body,  arms  or  other  limbs,  it  being  ufual 
devil  with  their  Japonefe  fcymitars,  making  among  the  ^Egyptians  to  make  fuch  repre- 
a  hideous  noife  and  doleful  cries,  which  lentations.  * 

tltey  fay  frights  him,  and  he  drowns  him-  I  have  feen  fuch  figures  at  Sierra  Leona  Ta  1 
felf  in  the  next  river.  Rio  Seftro  and  Mina ,  Is  appears  in  the  cuts  S  ‘ 

The  inhabitants  of  the  country  of  Anta  relating  to  the  delcription  of  thofe  countries- 
te  1  us,  they  are  often  plagued  by  a  giant,  and  they  were  fet  up  in  the  roads  under 
who,  they  fay  is  a  m.ichievous  god,  and  little  huts.  The  idols  Cf  the  northern  people 

has  one  fide  found,  and  the  other  rotten  ;  near  Nova  Zembla,  fpoken  of  before"  were 
which  if  any  perlon  happen  to  touch,  he  carved  on  the  trunks  of  lar^e  trees  ’in  rhe 
dies  immediately.  They  are  very  ftudious  open  fields.  Thofe  puppets  mention’d  in  the 
to  appeafe  him,  and  to  that  purpofe  lay  delcription  of  Mina ,  and  the  idol  of  the 
out  thoulands  of  pots  or  troughs,  with  eata-  Acra  Blacks,  there  difcours’d  of  were  no 
bles,  all  about  the  country,  and  take  care  other  than  the  refemblance  of  human  he  ids 
continually  to  fupply  them.  without  any  body  or  limbs  '  * 


on 


202.  Vol.  V. 
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jig  A  Vefcription  of 

Bardot.  The  people  of  Loango,  of  whom  more 
hereafter,  have  alio  their  idols,  fet  up  under 
little  roofs,  or  in  niches,  on  the  roads  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  city  of  that  name,  or  othets,  to 
which  they  pay  a  religious  worfhip  as  they 
pafs  by. 

Iloufhold  The  ancient  Romans  had  their  Lares,  ot 

S°ds-  houfhold  gods,  juft  at  the  entrance  into 
their  houfes,  as  the  Blacks  have  on  the  Gold 
Coafl  at  Fida,  and  in  molt  other  parts  of 
Guinea  and  the  Lower  AEthiopia.  Nor  had 
the  Romans  Lares ,  only  to  protect  their 
houfes,  but  others  alfo  let  up  on  the  high¬ 
ways,  as  proteftors  to  travellers ;  and  thole 
were  call’d  Dii  V tales ,  or  Dii  Compi  tales. 
So  the  people  of  Guinea  have  their  gods  on 
the  roads  and  about  the  country,  as  tutelais 
of  thole  places. 

M.  Jurie u,  in  his  critical  hiftory  of  the 
good  and  bad  doftrines  and  worfhips  which 
were  in  the  church,  from  Adam  down  to 
Jefus  Chrift,  Part  III.  pag.  458  and  4 59> 
makes  a  digreffion  upon  the  word  Teraphim, 
and  proves  it  to  be  the  fame  the  pagans  gave 
to  their  idols,  and  that  by  Teraphims  they 
did  not  mean  the  great  God,  but  fome  Angu¬ 
lar  perfons  of  note  departed,  whom  they  had 
deified.  He,  for  inftance,  fuppofes  Laban* s 
Teraphims  to  have  been  the  images  ot  Noah 
and  Shem  as  the  Lares  of  the  Romans  re- 
prefented  their  ancellors,  and  the  molt  il- 
luftrious  perfons  of  their  families,  which  were 
peculiarly  confecrated  and  worfhipped  as 
gods.  He  then  fhews  how  thofe  Teraphims 
were  imitated  from  the  oracle  of  the  Cheru- 
bims ,  and  in  procefs  of  time  became  inftru- 
ments  of  magick  among  the  eaftern  nations. 


South-Guinea.  Book  III. 

A  commentator  on  i  Ccr.  x.  20  and  2  iHdo1* 
fitys,  that  many  of  the  heathen  deities, whom  ev  s‘ 
they  ferved  in  their  idols, were  wicked  fpirits, 
as  in  Levit.  xvii.  7.  And  they  Jho.ll  no  more 
offer  their  ffcrifices  unto  devils ,  &c.  Dent. 
xxxii.  17.  They  facrijiced  unto  devils ,  not  to 
God.  And  tho’  they  often  pretended  thereby 
to  honour  men  deceafed,  or  other  creatures, 
or  even  fometimes  the  Supreme  Creator,  as 
in  APIs  xvii.  23.  and  Rom.  1.  21.  yet  were 
they  reputed  to  render  that  fervice  to  the 
devil,  becaufe  he  was  the  inventor  and  pro¬ 
moter  thereof and  that  by  fuch  acts  God 
was  not  honour’d,  but  rather  provok’d. 

This  may  fuffice  to  convince  fome  perfons  Guineans 
who  will  argue,  that  the  fervice  the  people  idolaters, 
of  Guinea  do  to  their  idols  is  not  idolatry, 
in  a  drift  fenfe,  becaufe  they  do  not  wor¬ 
fhip  them  as  gods,  nor  even  the  devil  him- 
felf,  though  they  dread  him  fo  very  much, 
as  has  been  Paid  before ;  for  con  firming  where¬ 
of,  I  fhall  ufe  the  words  of  St.  Paul ,  1  Cor. 
chap.  x.  19,  20.  What  fay  I  then?  that 
the  idol  is  any  thing ,  or  that  whieh  is  offered 
in  facrifice  to  idols  is  any  thing  ?  But  I  fayy 
that  the  things  which  the  Gentiles  facrifice  they 
facrifice  to  devils ,  and  not  to  God.  Others 
alfo  have  been  of  opinion,  fpeaking  of  Jews 
and  Gentiles ,  that  they  might  attain  to  life 
everlafting,  without  the  knowledge  of  God, 
the  Supernatural  Being,  and  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  immortality  of  the  foul, 
and  of  reward  and  punilhment  after  this  life; 
but  Navarette  very  juftly  fays,  that  fuch 
doftrine  cannot  be  defended  or  taught  by 
found  apollolical  miffioners. 


The  End  of  the  Third  iBook. 
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Of  the  Slave  Coaft:  in  general.  Soko  kingdom.  Rio  da  Volta.  Coto  king¬ 
dom.  Little  i  opo.  Great  Popo.  I  rench  factory  there,  &c. 


Ba  REor. 


IN  the  former  book,  which  was  all  of 
the  Gold  Coaft ,  I  laid  down  its  extent 
along  the  fit  ore,  from  Rio  de  Sweiro  da  Cofia 
to  Lay  in  the  Lempi  country. 

In  this  fourth  book,  I  am  to  treat  of  the 
Slave  Coaft,  fo  call’d  by  the  Europeans ,  be- 
caufe  the  whole  trade  there  confifts  in  (laves, 
and  gold  purchafed  merely  by  chance,  in 
an  inconfiderable  quantity. 

floe  Slave  Coaft:. 

THE  fea- faring  Europeans  extend  this 
Slave  Coaft  to  Rio-Lagos  in  Benin , 
where  it  lofes  its  name;  the  adjacent  coaft 
being  that  of  Great  Benin :  and  beyond  it 
the  coaft  of  Douwerre  ftretching  to  cape 
Formozo  towards  the  fouth ;  and  from  this 
cape  to  Rio  del  Rey ,  eaft ;  and  thence  com- 
paffing  fouth,  as  far  as  cape  Lope-Gonzales 
beyond  the  ASquator,  forms  the  gulph  of 
Guinea ,  or  the  Bight:  thus  ftretching  in  the 
whole  three  hundred  and  fifty  leagues  in  a 
bow  from  Volta ,  the  beft  part  whereof,  at 
lead  as  far  as  Camarones  river  at  the  bottom 
of  the  gulph,  might  be  well  accounted  the 
Slave  Coaji ,  as  affording  vaft  numbers  of  (laves 
in  trade,  efpecially  at  new  and  old  Calabar , 
and  fo  on  to  Rio  del  Rey.  And  for  the  fame 
reafon,  the  trad  of  land  along  the  fea  be¬ 
twixt  Lay  and  Rio  da  V olta ,  might  as  well  be 
reckon’d  a  part  of  the  Gold  Coaft ,  the  coun¬ 
try  affording  now  and  then  fome  little  gold 
in  traffick :  and  it  was  on  that  account,, 
that  in  my  original  French  manuferipts, 
and  in  tlje  map,  or  chart  annexed,  I  made 
the  Gold  Coaft  extend  from  Rio  de  Sweiro 
da  Cofta  to  Rio  da  Volta ;  looking  upon  that 
as  its  true  extent,  and  affigning  two  famous 
large  rivers  for  its  limits. 

But  this  being  of  very  little  or  no  con- 
fequence,  and  our  Englijh  and  Dutch  fea- 
faring  people  reckoning  it  otherwife,  I  re- 
linquifh  my  former  opinions,  and  fubmit 
to  theirs,  becaufe  it  is  chiefly  for  them  I 
write;  and  now  enter  on  the  fubjed  of  the 
Slave  Coaft ,  commonly  reputed  to  extend 
from  Lay  to  Rio  Lagos. 

This5/^w  Coaft  comprehends  the  coafts 
of  Soko ,  Coto,  Popo ,  Fida  and  Ardra ,  the 
fubjed  of  the  following  defcripcion. 


men. 


Soko  kingdom. 

THIS  kingdom  extends  on  the  weft  to  A 

Occa ,  a  village  eaft  of  Lay,  and  on  the0f  KtSe*7 
eaft  to  Rio  da  Volta ,  along  the  coaft  on  the  trade, 
ocean.  How  deep  it  runs  inland  I  could 
not  learn,  being  a  country  of  little  com¬ 
merce  with  Europeans ,  unlefs  by  chance: 
fome,  efpecially  Portuguefes ,  touch  at  its 
maritime  places,  viz.  Angulan ,  Bnberqu , 

Baya  and  Aqualla ,  either  to  provide  corn, 

(maiz)  of  which  it  affords  great  plenty; 
or  to  purchafe  Accany  cloths,  which  the 
Accaneez  people  bring  thither  from  their 
country,  when  the  inland  roads  ace  clear 
from  robbers,  and  make  a  very  confiderable 
profit  by  that  trade;  but  that  country  is 
feldom  free  from  fuch  villains. 

The  Negroes  of  Volta  and  Coto  likewife 
come  to  Soko  -by  fea,  when  they  are  inform’d 
that  fome  European  (hips  make  any  (lay 
there,  and  bring  fome  quantities  of  (laves. 

The  natives  of  Soko  are  moftly  hufband- 
men,  and  fcarce  mind  any  other  imploy-  Huil)an^* 
ment  befides  that  and  fifhing;  tho’filhery1 
there,  as  well  as  at  the  former  weftern  coafts 
as  far  as  Acra ,  turns  to  little  or  no  account. 

Very  few  of  them  ever  have  any  gold,  un¬ 
lefs  it  be  the  Acra ,  Lampi,  and  Aquambcez 
Blacks ,  who  are  fettled  among  them  with 
their  families,  of  which  there  are  a  pretty 
many ;  as  well  as  at  Lay,  Ningo,  Cincko , 
and  fo  to  Pompena ,  or  Ponni,  weftward. 

Befides  the  fore-mentionkl  villages  fitua- 
ted  on  the  Soko  coaft,  there  are  feveral  ham¬ 
lets  and  cottages  intermixt  between  them 
on  the  fea-fhore,  but  of  no  manner  of  con- 
fideration. 

Some  authors  account  this  country  as  part 
of  the  kingdom  of  Lampi ;  whofe  prince, 
as  I  have  faid  in  the  fecond  book,  bears 
the  title  of  king  of  Ladingcour. 

The  maritime  part  of  Soko  is  flat  and 
low,  rifing  gradually  as  it  runs  up  inland, 
and  is  very  woody. 

n  ,  Rio  da  Volta 

WAS  fo  called  by  the  Portuguefes  for  its 
rapid  courle  and  reflux.  Its  (pring, 
according  to  a  very  modern  author,  is  in  the 
kingdom  of  Akam,  bordering  fouthward  on 

that 
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Bar eot.  that  of  Gago,  in  nine  degrees  north  latitude, 
running  thence  through  the  country  of 
Tafou ,  in  which  are  faid  to  be  mines  of 
gold-,  and  lo  downward  fouth,  through 
that  of  Quahou,  Aboura ,  dngo,  and  others. 
The  coafl  about  it  is  fiat  and  low,  but  up 
the  land  it  riles  into  hills  and  very  fteep 
mountains.  The  fhore  is  border’d  all  along 
with  a  fine  large  landy  ftrand,  forming  fe- 
vcral  little  bays,  having  nine  fathom  deep, 
about  a  league  out  to  lea.  The  land  is 
pretty  open  for  lome  miles  on  either  fide 
of  the  river,  where  you  fee  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  palm-trees,  Handing  at  equal  di- 
ftances  from  each  other-,  the  country  farther 
up  is  all  woody,  or  cover’d  with  fhrubs 
and  bulhy  trees. 

Hard  to  be  This  rivcr  is  not  ea%  {'een  ^r.om  i'ea’  Un' 

feen  from  Icfs  at  about  five  or  fix  Englijh  miles  diflance, 

lea.  from  the  top-malt  heads,  whence  only  it 
appears  to  be  a  fine  and  large  river,  dif- 
charging  its  waters  very  violently  into  the 
ocean-,  but  you  cannot  perceive  the  lead 
opening  till  you  come  within  a  league  of 
the  fhore,  where  it  fhows  a  fmall  opening 
or  mouth,  and  the  rufhing  and  ftrong  ftreatn 
that  gufhes  out,  has  but  a  fmall  pafiage: 
for  though  this  river  is  very  wide  within, 
a  trad:  of  land  or  point,  which  fome  pre¬ 
tend  is  an  ifiand  athwart  its  mouth,  as  the 
Dutch  maps  have  it,  renders  the  entrance 
into  the  fea  fo  narrow,  that  it  is  pafiable 
only  with  canoos  but  twice  in  the  year, 
and  that  commonly  in  April  and  November , 
at  which  times  the  weather  is  not  fo  boifle- 
rous  at  the  coaft  as  in  the  rainy  feafons. 

Dange-  1  ,aY  one  n'Bht  at  anchor  north  by  weft 

rous  cn-  of  this  river  in  a  yacht  in  eighteen  fathom 

trance.  water,  muddy  ground,  and  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  found  the  yacht  was  driven  northward, 
from  eighteen  to  thirteen  fathom,  in  five 
hours  time-,  whereas  naturally  the  tide 
fhould  have  driven  it  to  the  fouthward, 
fince  it  generally  runs  that  way  from  Volta, 
with  an  incredible  rapidity,  fo  as  you  find  the 
frefh  out  to  fea  in  ten  fathom  depth,  the 
water  looking  white-,  and  carrying  great 
numbers  of  trees  along  with  it  at  fome  fea¬ 
fons  of  the  year,  which  fticking  fad  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  occajfions  very  high 
fwellings,  and  terrible  furges. 

It  is  natural  enough  to  believe,  that  by 
reafon  of  the  widenefs  within,  and  the  vio¬ 
lent  reflux  of  this  river,  the  ebb,  which 
pafies  thro’  that  fmall  mouth,  mud  be 
much  dronger  than  if  it  had  as  large  an 
entrance  into  the  ocean  as  the  river  is  wide. 
This  violent  ebb,  meeting  with  the  waves 
of  the  fea,  which  by  the  deady  winds  from 
fouth-wed  and  fouth,  are  forced  upon  the 
fhore,  mud  needs  caufe  horrid  and  dread¬ 
ful  fwellings  or  furges  on  the  ocean,  which 
renders  the  navigation  of  that  river  after 
the  rainy  ieafon,  fo  perilous,  that  it  is  not 
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poffible  to  perfuade  the  Blacks  to  venture 
even  with  canoos. 

The  bed  mark  I  can  give  to  difeover  the 
mouth  of  Volta  from  the  fea,  is  a  fmall 
wood,  handing  on  the  ead  point  of  it,  tho* 
it  feems  at  a  didance  to  be  all  continent. 

All  the  Dutch  maps  we  have,  as  well  as  Falfe 
the  Englijh ,  reprelent  the  fhore  about  Volta,  maps, 
efpecially  for  fome  leagues  wed  of  its  mouth, 
to  be  faced  with  a  high  large  bank  of  find ; 
for  avoiding  of  which,  moil  European  fhips 
bound  from  Lay  to  Fida  or  Ardra,  com¬ 
monly  deer  wide  of  thecoad,  ten  or  twelve 
leagues:  which,  if  they  knew  better  they 
would  not  do,  fince  it  lengthens  their  navi¬ 
gation-,  for  there  is  no  other  fhoal  or  bank 
but  a  very  fmall  one  both  in  length  and 
breadth,  jud  ead  of  the  river’s  mouth;  which 
is  omitted  in  the  maps  above- mention’d, 
beginning  exadlly  at  the  ead  fide  of  the 
channel  or  pafiage  of  the  river.  So  that 
any  fhip  whatever  may  very  fafely  fail  from 
Lay,  along  the  coad  of  Soho  and  Volta,  fleer¬ 
ing  diredtly  at  a  league  and  half  didance 
from  fhore  at  mod. 

There  is  another  bank  of  fand  athwart 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  in  the  nature  of  a 
bar;  which  rend  ring  the  water  more  fhallow, 
contributes,  with  the  violent  reflux  and  the 
narrownefs  of  the  pafiage,  to  the  horrid 
fweiling  and  furges  I  have  mention’d.  And 
I  remember  to  this  purpofe,  that  the  then 
Dutch  general  of  Mina,  Verhoutert,  fuppo- 
fing,  as  he  did,  I  was  making  obfervations 
and  new  difeoveries  on  the  Guinea  Coajl,  in 
the  yacht  I  was  imbarked  on,  when  I  paid 
him  a  vifit  at  Mina,  as  has  been  faid  before, 
and  perceiving  I  was  very  inquifitive  about 
every  thing  relating  to  Guinea,  as  we  were 
diicourfing  together,  adviied  me,  as  to  this 
river  of  Volta,  by  no  means  to  venture  to 
carry  the  yacht  into  it,  as  being  the  mod 
perilous  thing  I  could  do,  even  at  that  very 
time  when  he  fpoke  to  me,  which  was  in  the 
month  of  April,  and  confequently  the  fitted 
feafon  of  the  year  for  pafling  up  it  with 
a  yacht.  But  in  the  courfe  of  our  conver-  Ll“Ie 
fation  fome  time  after,  forgetting  what  he  Rio  da 
had  faid  before,  added,  that  he  ufed  now  y0lta. 
and  then  at  fome  feafons  of  the  year  to 
fend  floops  to  Volta ,  which  brought  back 
fome  quantities  of  fiaves  and  cloths;  which, 
as  he  told  me,  the  natives  buy  of  xhtAbyJJi- 
nians  and  Nubians,  with  whom  they  have  a 
free  commerce  by  means  of  this  river  run¬ 
ning  up  always  very  wide  and  large,  a  vad 
way  inland  towards  the  north  north-ead: 
but  it  is  choaked  in  fome  of  the  upper  part 
of  its  channel  by  falls  and  clifts,  as  the  Blacks 
report.  He  fhow’d  me  fome  of  thofe  cloths, 
which  are  not  unlike  borders  of  needle  tape- 
dry  ;  but  I  fuppofe  the  trade  of  this  river  is 
of  no  great  advantage,  fince  the  Hollanders, 
who  are  well  acquainted  with  the  country, 

have- 
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have  no  fettlements  there:  or  it  may  pro¬ 
ceed  from  the  dangers  of  navigating  that 
river. 

The  P ortnguefes  trade  there  fometimes, 
and  carry  away  a  few  flaves,  fome  elephants 
teeth,  and  Indian  wheat,  whereof  there  is 
great  plenty ;  but  little  or  no  gold,  the  na¬ 
tives  fcarce  knowing  that  metal. 

The  coaft  from  Lay  to  Volta,  ft  retches 
eaft  by  north,  and  fometimes  eaft  by  fouth, 

.  Seventeen  or  eighteen  leagues.  The  Dutch 

ffiTsfolfe  mapS  hy  k  d°wn  north*ean:>  and  north- eaft 
aPs  by  eaft,  about  twelve  Dutch  miles.  But 
they  are  miftaken:  for  I  had  good  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  make  nice  obfervations  in  failing 
along  the  coaft,  in  a  yacht,  in  fix  or  (even 
fathom,  not  far  from  (bore,  where  we  law 
feveral  fires  all  along  it  from  Lay  to  that 
place-,  it  being  then  the  fowing  (ealon  for 
Indian  wheat. 

1  he  coaft  from  the  eaftern  point  of  Rio 
da  Volta  to  cape  Montego,  or  Monte  da  Ra- 
pzd,pxm  eaft  fourh-eaft  almoft  four  leagues ; 
the  village  Hova  being  feated  on  the  fea- 
fhore,  about  a  league  and  a  half  weft  from 
the  mount-,  and  has  for  a  mark,  a  thick, 
large  and  lofty  wood,  on  the  north-eaft  of 
it.  1  he  fand  of  the  founding  is  there  as  fine 
as  duft. 

Co  to  Kingdom. 

HIS  is  the  kingdom  of  Coto ,  which,  as 
I  have  faid  betore,  is  reckoned  to  begin 
weft  from  Rio  V ’oil  a ,  and  extends  on  the 
fea-fide  from  thence  to  the  town  of  Coto,  or 
Verhou ,  about  fixteen  leagues  or  better  eaft- 
ward;  has  been  the  refidence  of  the  king  of 
Coto ,  and  is  reported  to  be  a  large  popu¬ 
lous  town. 

Extent  of  From  Cabo  Montego  eaft  ward,  the  coaft 
Joco.  forms  a  great  bulging  of  ten  leagues,  from 
point  to  point,  to  cape  St.  Paolo ,  near 
which  ftands  the  village  Fluila,  which  is 
to  be  known  from  the  lea  by  a  fmall  thicket 
or  wood,  over  which  three  palm-trees  rife. 
Form  Of  The  founding  there  is  extremely  fine  fand, 
he  coaft.  and  on  the  fhore  very  great  fwclling  waves, 
which  hinders  the  natives  from  coming  out 
on  board  Ihips.  The  fhore  of  the  bulging 
above-mentioned,  appears  broken  through  in 
many  parts,  and  the  land  within  marfhy 
and  watry,  as  it  is  all  along  from  Volta  hi¬ 
ther;  and  feems  to  be  a  large  continued 
lake,  out  of  which,  about  the  middle  gufhes 
out  a  little  river,  which  does  not  flow  out 
into  the  fea,  but  is  difcernable  by  the  trees 
Handing  on  the  eaft  fide  of  it,  and  by  feve¬ 
ral  fmall  ifiands  in  the  lake. 

The  Coto  Coaft ,  from  cape  St.  Paolo  to 
cape  Monte ,  runs  eaft  north  eaft,  the  land 
low,  fiat,  level  and  open,  or  at  beft  having 
here  and  there  fome  fhrubs.  Near  this  cape 
appears  a  feparation  in  the  fliore,  as  of  a 
river-,  one  fide  of  which  is  low  and  open,  and 
Vol.  V. 


on  the  Other  fide  it  is  lbmewhat  a  fifing  B&rbot, 
ground,  with  many  round  huts  or  houfe:^  ^Y^ 
Handing  near  the  ftfand ;  but  no  canoos  ever 
come  out  from  thence,  the  natives  having 
little  or  no  commerce  with  Europeans.  The, 
village  Bequoe  is  not  far  from  that  place. 

1  he  kingdom  of  Coto  is  not  extraordinary 
populous,  and  like  to  be  lefs,  by  reafon  of 
its  wars  with  their  next  neighbours  of  Popo. 

The  inhabitants  are  generally  pretty  civil  Civil 
to  ft  rangers,  as  well  as  their  king;  tho*  fome  Blacks, 
pretend  they  were  formerly  of  a  more  fa- 
vage  and  fbttifh  temper  than  moft  of  the 
Blacks  are. 

The  foil  of  this  country  is  tolerably  ftored  Soil, 
with  cattle,  palm,  or  wild-coco,  of  which 
laft  it  produces  a  vaft  quantity:  the  foil  is 
otherwife  flat,  Very  fandy,  dry,  barren,  and 
Void  of  all  other  trees. 

The  rivers  aft'ofd  the  inhabitants  good 
ftore  of  fifh,  but  r.o  fea-fifh  is  feen  there, 
becaule  of  the  horrid  breaking  of  the  fea 
all  along  the  fea-lhore,  which  makes  it  im¬ 
practicable  for  any  canoos  to  go  in  or  out  o 

1  he  natives  have  a  very  inconfiderable  po0r. 
trade  in  flaves,  of  which  it  is  but  feldom  they 
can  afford  any  good  number  together,  and 
thofe  they  moftly  fteal  from  the  upland 
country,  and  diipofe  of  them  on  board  fome 
European  fliips;  efpecially  to  the  P ortnguefes, 
who  refort  thither  more  than  any  others:  fo 
that  there  are  few  wealthy  men  among  the 
Cotos ,  and  the  generality  being  very  poor, 
many  of  them  turn  ftrolling  robbers  about 
the  country,  and  do  much  mifehief. 

This  nation  is  in  a  lort  of  confederacy 
with  that  of  Aquamboe ,  which  will  now  and 
then  on  occafion  alfift  them  with  fome  forces 
in  time  of  war.  Their  ceconomy,  politicks 
and  religion  are  much  the  lame  as  on  the 
Gold  Coaft ;  only  they  have  here  a  vaft  quan¬ 
tity  of  idols:  and  as  to  their  dialed,  it  dif¬ 
fers  little  from  that  of  Acra. 

Little  Popo. 

'ROM  cape  Monte ,  in  the  country  ofExtent* 
the  Cotos ,  to  little  Popo ,  the  coaft  ex¬ 
tends  north-eaft  about  five  leagues,  all  flat 
land,  very  fandy  and  barren,  with  only  Barren, 
fome  few  fhrubs  here  and  there. 

Little  Popo  is  a  fmall  country,  but  bearing 
the  title  of  a  kingdom,  fituated  betwixt  thofe 
of  Coto  and  great  Popo,  on  the  fea-fide;  its 
extent  up  the  inland  I  know  not.  The 
country  is  flat,  without  hills  or  trees,  and 
fo  extraordinary  fandy,  that  the  Blacks  can 
drefs  no  victuals  but  what  is  full  of  fand. 

The  foil  is  fo  barren,  that  the  natives  muft 
be  fupplied  with  moft  neceflaries  for  life  from 
Fida.  They  are  alfo  incredibly  plagued  Plague  of 
with  rats,  which  are  extraordinary  nume- rats, 
rous.  The  town  of  little  Popo  is  feated  on 
the  Ihore,  four  leagues  weft  of  grand  Popo, 
and  near  a  fmall  river  or  creek, 

4  N 
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Barbot.  Moft  of  the  inhabitants  are  the  remains  than  the  reft,  found  an  expedient  to  renew 
of  the  little  Acra  people,  who  lived  under 
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his  cat’s  ftrength  and  courage;  which  was 


o 

the  Dutch  fort,  Crevecccur ,  from  whence  by  giving  it  warm  triiik,  after  every  en~ 
they  have  been  lately  driven  by  the  A-  counter  with  the  rats:  ana  the  like  being 
ouambees  nation,  as  I  have  obierved  before,  given  to  all  the  other  cats,  after  every  bat- 
'PJiq’  this  country  is  not  very  populous,  the  tie,  iucceeded  lo  wi_ll,  that  they  lett  not 
natives  are  very  bold  and  warlike,  and  often  one  rat  alive,  notwithftanding  the  great 


Rnavilh 

people. 


at  variance  with  the  Coto  nation 

The  inhabitants  ol  little  Popo  live  mofily 
upon  plunder,  and  the  Have  trade;  far  ex¬ 
ceeding  the  Cotofians, their  neighbours,  in  com¬ 
mitting  abundance  of  outrages  and  robberies, 
by  meansof  which,  theyincreafe  in  riches  and 
trade  •,  which  however,  is  not  fo  very  confi- 
derable,  as  to  afford  a  large  cargo  ol  flaves 
in  a  little  time,  but  requires  fome  months. 


number  of  them  in  the  place. 

If  this  is  effectual  to  deftroy  rats,  it  may 
be  very  ufeful  aboard  fhips,  where  we  are 
commonly  lb  much  peftered  with  that  mif- 
chievous  vermin:  for  they  pilfer  and  carry 
away  any  thing  they  can  come  ar,  even 
breeches,  {lockings,  &c.  and  will  often  bite 
men  in  their  cabbins,  and  foul  on  their  faces; 
nay,  they  are  even  fo  large  and  fo  bold. 


To  this  purpofe  it  is  their  common  prac-  that  they  have  affaulted  my  grey  and  blue 
tice  to  allure  the  fupercago,  or  comman-  r*rrr»tQ  in  theniorhr.  kill’d  fome.  and  almoft 


parrots  in  the  night,  kill’d  fome,  and  almoft 
eaten  them  up,  tho’  the  fhip  I  was  in  was 
new  from  the  flocks  for  the  voyage. 


Great  Popo. 

FROM  this  port  to  that  of  great  Popo , 
or  Popoh,  eaft  of  it,  is  about  five  leagues. 


der  of  a  trading  fhip,  when  they  come  firft 
aboard,  that  they  have  a  flock  of  flaves  a- 
ihore;  but  it  is  only  to  draw  him  afhore, 
which  if  they  can  do,  they  will  detain  him 
fome  months,  and  fleece  him  well:  for  they 
are  the  moft  deceitful  and  thievifh  of  any 

Blacks.  Sometimes  it  happens  according  to  This  place  is  eafily  known  coming  from  weft 
the  fuccefs  of  their  inland  excurfions,  that  to  it,  by  two  flags  that  are  conflantly  dif- 
they  are  able  to  furnifh  two  hundred  flaves  play’d  there,  at  the  beach  on  either  fide  of 
or  more,  in  a  very  few  days.  the  river  Pary.  That  on  the  eaft  point  is 

The  Portuguefes ,  of  all  European  nations,  the  Dutch  flag,  that  nation  having  a  lodge 
have  the  moft  conflant  commerce  with  little  there;  the  other  a  white  flag,  the  natives 
Popo ;  notwithftanding  they  are  heavily  a-  fet  up  on  the  weft  point  of  the  river,  when 
bufed  and  cheated  by  the  inhabitants,  be-  they  perceive  fhips  coming  from  the  weft- 
caule  the  Portuguefes  commonly  have  very  ward.  You  fee  by  the  chart  of  great  Popo  pjate  __ 
forry  goods  to  compofe  their  gargo,  which  in  the  print,  how  the  river  Pary,  by  the 
will  not  take  fo  well  at  other  trading  ports  Portuguefes  call’d  Rio  do  Poupou,  is  fituated; 
of  the  Slave  Coafi,  as  there :  and  thofe  Blacks  and  the  town  Popo  Handing  in  an  ifland, 
being  naturally  fraudulent,  have  fo  often  formed  by  morafles  and  bogs:  for  which 
cheated  and  amufed  the  EngliJ h,  Danes  and  reafon,  the  Portuguefes  call  it  Perra  Anegada, 
Hollanders ,  that  they  feldom  nowr  will  call  i.  e.  drowned  land,  and  otheis  Perra  Gazel- 
at  that  place  to  traffick;  which  obliges  the  la.  The  town  is  divided  into  three  parcels, 
natives  to  fhift  as  well  as  they  can  with  Por-  at  a  diftance  from  each  other. 
tuguefe  commodities.  The  entrance  or  mouth  of  the  river  do 

Their  politicks,  ceconomy  and  religion,  Pcupou  is  choaked  with  a  bar,  of  eafy  accefs 
are  much  the  fame,  as  what  has  been  men-  and  recels  with  bar-canoos. 

The  natives  of  this  ifland  have  fcarce 
anr  dwelling-places,  befides  the  great  vil¬ 
lage  where  the  king  of  Popo  commonly  re- 
fides:  and  the  country  is  but  thinly  peopled, 
becaufe  of  the  perpetual  incurfions  of  the 
Fida  Blacks ;  who  labour  continually  to 
reduce  the  Popo  men  to  the  obedience  of  Continual 
who  are  not  ufed  to  .them.  It  is  reported,  the  king  of  Fida ,  to  whom  it  did  former- wars, 
that  in  the  village  of  Roiudill,  in  the  ifland  ly  belong,  but  have  not  as  yet  been  able 
of  Harries ,  one  of  the  weftern  iflands  of  to  eftedl  it.  The  town  of  Popo ,  being 
Scotland ,  the  natives  were  much  troubled  in  an  ifland,  in  the  midft  of  the  river, 
with  rats,  which  deftroy’d  all  their  corn,  they  are  forced  to  make  ufe  of  floats  to 
milk,  butter  and  cheefe,  &c.  that  they  come  at  them;  and  the  Popo  people  keeping 
could  not  extirpate  thofe  vermin  for  fome  themfelves  in  a  good  pofture  of  defence, 
time,  by  all  their  endeavours.  A  confide-  often  repulfe  the  Fidafians ,  and  their  auxi- 
rable  number  of  cats  was  employ’d  for  that  liaries,  with  great  lofs. 
end,  but  v/ere  flill  worded,  and  became  This  continual  war  hinders  the  Popcf/ans 
perfectly  faint,  becaufe  over-power’d  by  the  from  cultivating  their  lands  quietly ;  where- 
rats,  who  were  twenty  to  one.  At  length  by  they  very  frequently  want  provifions, 
one  of  the  inhabitants,  of  more  Gigacity  ar.d  would  flarve  if  they  were  not  fupply’d 
2  from 


tioned  of  the  Blacks  at  Acra,  as  being  but 
lately  fled  from  thence  thither,  for  fan&u- 
ary  againft  the  violent  outrages  of  their  im¬ 
placable  enemies  the  Aquambocs. 

There  is  an  incredible  number  of  rats, 
very  troublefome  in  many  refpedls  to  the  in¬ 
habitants,  and  much  more  to  travellers. 
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from  Fida  for  their  money,  thro5  their  ca¬ 
pital  enemies  filtered:  encouraging  the  Fida 
Blacks  to  furnifh  them  with  necefiaries,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  fevere  fines  and  punifh- 
ment  they  incur  from  their  fovereign  the 
king  of  Fida ,  on  that  account.' 

Whilft  this  petty  kingdom  of  great  Popo, 
by  the  Poriuguefes  call’d  Os  Poupos ,  was  lub- 
jebt  to  the  king  o £  Ardra  (for  it  may  pro¬ 
perly  be  reckoned  to  be  in  the  ancient 
country  of  Ardra ,  as  well  as  Fida,)  the  Ardra- 
fmn  language  being  dill  ufed  at  Popo,  with 
very  fmall  alteration,  and  the  government 
upon  the  fame  foot;  it  had  but  an  indiffe¬ 
rent  trade  with  Europeans ,  the  king  of  Ar- 
dra  obliging  them  to  carry  all  the  (laves 
they  got  to  Ardra ,  in  order  to  receive  his 
toll,  which  probably  may  have  induced  the 
Popcfians  to  revolt  from  him,  and  preferve 
themfelves  free  and  independent:  and  by  this 
/  their  policy  they  have  d  awn  a  good  trade 

ft  °  to  Popo  ever  fince;  infomuch,  that  at  fome 
times  they  are  able  to  make  up  a  large  car¬ 
go  of  (laves  in  a  few  days,  taking  in  pay¬ 
ment  thereof,  cauris,  iron,  bugles,  linen, 
and  other  forts  of  European  goods. 

All  trading  (hips  there  commonly  adjuft 
the  price  of  (laves  on  the  one  fide,  and  of 
European  goods  on  the  other,  with  the  king 
of  great  Popo ;  and  if  no  fhips  come  thither, 
they  fell  to  thofe  of  little  Popo.  But  their 
greatefl  profit  accrues  from  the  fifhery  of 
their  river,  and  trading  with  the  fifla  in  the 
neighbouring  nations. 

The  king.  The  prelent  king  of  Popo  is  a  tall  well- 
fhaped  man,  having  fomething  in  his  mien 
above  the  common  Blacks:  he  is  generally 
dreffed  in  a  long  gown  of  brocade!,  an  ofier 
cap  on  his  head,  and  very  much  refpedted 
by  his  people.  It  is  the  cuftom  there  for 
the  king  always  to  eat  by  himfelf. 

Palace.  His  houfe  or  palace  is  very  large,  con¬ 
fiding  of  abundance  of  fmall  huts  round 
his  apartment;  which  is  in  the  remoted  part 
of  all  the  buildings,  difpofed  in  luch  a  man¬ 
ner,  that  to  come  at  it,  you  mutt  pafs  thro* 
three  courts,  each  having  a  guard  of  iol- 
diers;  in  the  farthermod  of  which,  are  the 
king’s  lodgings,  adorned  with  a  pavillion, 
which  ferves  the  king  to  converfe  with  the 
principal  men  of  the  nation,  and  his  own 
officers. 

Employ-  This  prince  has  many  handfome  women, 
|ment.  two  of  whom  dand  always  by  him,  with 
fans  in  their  hands,  to  cool  him.  Hefpends 
the  bed  part  of  the  day  in  fmoaking  tobac¬ 
co,  and  talking  either  with  his  own  wives, 
or  with  his  officers,  or  other  notable  per- 
fons  of  the  country. 

'Vives.  His  wives  are  maintained  in  the  palace, 
with  variety  of  meat,  fowls,  rice  and  po¬ 
tatoes. 

in  1682  he  maintain’d  war  againd  the 
Blacks  of  Monte  or  Colo,  and  thofe  of  Fida , 
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who  obliged  him  to  make  peace  with'  the  Ear  bo  r. 
king  o(  Fida ,  to  avoid  being  fubdued  by  '-^V^NJ 
their  joint  forces:  and  fome  time  after,  he 
joined  in  league  with  the  king  of  Fida ,  to 
attack  the  country  of  Coto ;  but  how  they 
fped,  I  was  never  told. 

The  natives  of  great  Popo  are  much  like  Thieves, 
their  neighbours  of  little  Popo ,  and  of  Coto , 
living  modly  upon  plunder,  being  naturally 
thieves  by  profeffion;  efpecially  when  got 
drunk,  they  deal  any  thing  they  can  come 
at  from  friends  or  foes:  which  temper  in 
them,  has  hundred  any  Europeans  but  the 
Butch,  from  fettling  a  factory  at  Popo-,  and 
brought  them  alfo  to  have  the  king  to  adjuft 
matters .  of  commerce  betwixt  them  and  his 
fubjedls,  being  bound  to  make  good  any 
irregularities  of  this  kind  to  each  party;  in 
imitation  of  the  pra&ice  ufed  at  Fida  and 
Ardra. 

The  Popojians,  like  all  other  Blacks,  have  Priefts. 
great  faith  in  their  prieds,  which  are  there 
call’d  Bomine.  They  go  commonly  dreffed 
in  a  long  white  frock,  always  carrying  a 
daft  crooked  at  one  end ;  and  each  trading 
fhip  mud  pay  the  Bomine  a  certain  toll, 
by  way  of  free  gift,  which  encourages  the 
Blacks  to  difpatch  the  Europeans  as  quick  as 
poffible;  conceiting  that  the  prieds  being 
fo  well  paid,  will  ufe  all  their  intered  with 
the  deities  of  the  fea,  to  favour  them  with 
calms  and  good  weather,  that  fo  they  may 
with  the  greater  facility  and  (afety  carry 
goods  and  Haves  to  and  from  the  fhips 
to  the  land,  and  thence  on  (hip-board  again, 
without  being  overfet  in  their  canoos.  And 
when  they  Hup  oft’  Haves  in  their  canoos, 
they  have  a  pried  (landing  by  at  the  beach, 
who  drews  find  over  the  Haves  heads,  that 
their  deities  may  preferve  them  from  being 
overfet  in  pafllng  the  bar. 

The  houi'es  at  great  Popo  are  built  in  the  Houfes. 
fame  form  as  at  Cabo  Verde.  The  inland 
country  abounds  in  fundry  fruits  and  roots, 
and  in  cattle,  poultry,  &c.  Near  the  fhore 
the  land  is  all  over  marfhy  and  fwampy, 
as  has  been  obferved  already,  and  confequent- 
ly  flat  and  low. 

Fida. 

FROM  Popo~grande  to  the  port  of  Fida , 
the  coaft  extends  about  five  leagues  ead 
nor-eaft,  the  little  town  of  O'dy  or  Ouy 
lying  betwixt  both  places  on  the  ftrand, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  league  ead  of  a  little 
river  that  fills  into  the  fea;  the  coaft  all 
along  almoft  inacceflible,  by  reafon  of  the 
mighty  furf. 

The  village  Coulain-ba,  with  fome  other  Villages, 
hamlets  and  cottages,  are  (bated  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Fary,  which  runs  down 
from  the  Ardra  country,  thro’  Fida ,  to  the 
ocean  at  Great  Popo,  within  the  land,  all 
along  the  fhore,  at  about  a  quarter  of  a 

.  mile 
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Barbot.  mile  diftance,  but  fo  fhallow,  that  it  is 
V''VS'W  fordable  every  where;  and  by  its  overflowing 
and  flat  banks,  forms  the  moraffes  and 
fwamps  we  fee  for  feveral  leagues  together, 
extending  within  the  fhore  from  Great  Popo , 
to  F'ary,  through  the  land  of  Fida. 

Above  Coulain-ba  is  the  town  Jackain , 
on  the  banks  of  another  river,  which,  as  it 
extends  into  the  country  of  Ardra ,  grows 
more  and  more  (hallow,  till  at  laft  it  is  quite 
dry,  as  if  it  were  loft  in  the  fands.  All 
the  above-named  villages  belong  properly 
to  the  country  of  Fida ,  and  are  not  eafily 
perceived  from  fea,  but  from  the  top-mafts 
of  fhips,  when  failing  near  the  fhore. 

Land-  The  beft  mark  to  avoid  over-fhooting 

Fida**  at  t^ie  Port  °*'  Fida,  which  is  called  by  the 
French,  La  Praye,  is  in  failing  from  before 
Popo-grande,  to  fleer  along  the  fhore,  till 
you  fee  in  the  eaft  four  or  five  large  trees 
Handing  feparately  on  the  land,  forming 
a  fort  of  a  grove  together ;  and  farther 
eaft  ward,  a  little  houie  on  the  beach,  near 
to  which  is  fet  up  a  pole  or  ftaff,  for  a  flag, 
and  about  the  houfe  there  are  ufually  feveral 
canoos  fet  dry:  and  having  brought  the 
pole  to  bear  north,  then  call  anchor,  as 
being  the  beft  ground;  for  fomewhat  far¬ 
ther  eaft  there  are  abundance  of  ftones 
under  water,  which  will  fpoil,  and  even 
cut  the  cables. 

The  French  fhips  bound  to  this  port  com¬ 
monly  fire  a  gun,  when  they  come  about 
three  leagues  eaft  of  Popo ,  as  a  fignal  to  the 
French  fadtor,  refiding  at  Fida,  which  they 
call  Jay  da,  to  give  him  notice  of  their  ap¬ 
proach;  and  the  (aid  fadtor  fends  immedi¬ 
ately  lome  fervant  to  the  beach,  to  hoift 
up  the  wnite  flag:  and  I  believe  the  Englijh 
fadlor,  refiding  there,  does  the  fame,  when 
fhips  of  his  nation  appear  at  weft;  the  ftaff 
being  common  to  them  as  it  happens. 
Danger-  This  place  is  extremely  dangerous,  either 

ous  land-  ]an(-j  atj  or  to  get  out  0f  jtj  becaufe  of  the 

,n^‘  dreadful,  horrible  furf  of  the  fea,  near  the 
fhore,  which  people  cannot  pals  through 
without  running  the  hazard  of  their  lives,  or 
at  beft  great  trouble  at  all  times  of  the  year; 
it  being  impoflible  to  prevent  being  dafhed 
all  over  with  the  foam  of  the  waves:  but 
in  a  more  particular  manner  in  April,  May, 
June  and  July,  the  rainy  time,  for  the  break¬ 
ing  is  then  fo  violent,  and  the  furges  of  the 
fea  fo  very  high,  by  the  fhallownefs  of  the 
water,  that  it  is  a  laying  here,  he  ought  to 
have  two  lives  who  ventures,  and  efpecially 
in  that  feafon.  There  happen  frequently 
very  difmal  accidents,  by  the  overfetting 
of  the  bar-canoos,  tho’  ever  fo  well  mantl’d ; 
whereby  many  perlons  are  drowned,  great 
quantities  of  goods  are  loft,  and  the  canoos 
often  fluttered  to  pieces  in  a  moment. 
For  when  they  happen  to  overturn,  or  the 
fea  breaks  into  them,  full  of  people,  the 
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greateft  part,  even  the  rowers,  are  either 
drowned  or  devoured  by  the  monftrous 
fharks  which  (warm  amongft  the  lwelling 
waves  of  the  ocean ;  tho’  generally  the  rowers, 
who,  for  the  moft  part,  are  Mina  Blacks, 
the  moft  fkilful  of  all  the  Blacks,  by  their 
dexterity  in  fwimming,  may  perhaps  fave 
themfelves.  Such  accidents  happen  there  al- 
moll  every  day  in  that  feafon,  and  there 
is  no  European  faCtor,  or  fupercargo,  but 
what  lofes  confiderably  thereby  in  goods 
or  (laves,  carried  to  and  fro  ;  befides  that  it 
frequently  retards  the  difpatch  of  their  fhips. 

In  thole  fame  months  the  tide  fets  from  Strong 
the  eaft  fo  violently,  that  no  boat  or  Aral  lop  tide, 
can  ftem  it  by  rowing,  but  they  are  forced 
to  fet  them  along  by  (licking  their  pole  in 
the  ground;  which  is  another  obftruction 
that  detains  fhips  there  twice  as  long  as  is 
necefiary  to  trade,  efpecially  for  flaves. 

Were  things  otherwife,  and  the  accels  to, 
and  receft  from  the  fhore  no  more  perilous 
and  tedious  than  it  is  at  many  ports  of  the 
Gold  Coajl,  it  would  be  a  per  fed:  pleafure  to 
drive  much  bufinefs  there;  for  when  once 
landed,  fafe,  the  charming  profpedl  the 
country  affords  from  ail  parts  at  about 
two  Englifo  miles  from  the  ftrand,  is  a 
mighty  fatisfablion  to  the  traveller,  calling 
his  eyes  about  to  behold  the  pleafantnels 
of  fo  fine  and  well-inhabited  a  country, 
after  the  dreadful  hazards  he  has  run  in 
coming  to  it:  but  of  this  more  hereafter. 

The  lodges  of  the  Englijh  and  French  Englifh 
African  companies,  are  feated  near  the  vil-  and 
lage  Pelleau ,  fomewhat  beyond  the  morafs ; 
and  the  country  from  thence  to  the  water- 
fide,  for  two  miles,  being  all  flat,  low  and 
mar  (by,  we  are  generally  carried  thither 
from  the  port  on  men’s  fhoulders,  in  a  ham¬ 
mock  faftened  to  a  pole;  the  bearers  being 
relieved  from  time  to  time,  all  the  way,  by 
frefh  porters,  who  in  fome  places  are  almoft 
up  to  their  fhoulders  in  the  water  of  the 
fwampy  grounds:  but  the  fellows  are  fo 
ftrong,  and  fo  well  (killed  in  that  work, 
that  at  fuch  places  they  lift  up  the  pole, 
holding  it  much  above  their  heads,  on  the 
palms  of  their  hands,  and  thus  fecure  the 
perfon  carried  in  the  hammock  from  being 
wet. 

The  French  fadlory  at  Pilleau ,  was  efta- 
blifhed  by  one  Carolof,  in  the  fervice  of 
the  French  Wejt -India  company,  with  the 
confcnt  of  the  king  of  Fida ,  and  the  favour 
of  prince  Bibe  in  1671,  who  befldes  granted 
him  the  permiflion  of  trading  in  this  and 
the  Ardra  country;  that  part  of  Ardra, 
which  borders  on  the  ocean,  having  then 
revolted  againft  its  fovereign,  and  put  itfelf 
under  the  protection  of  the  king  of  Fida , 
which  very  much  obftrudted  the  flaves  trade, 
who  thereby  could  not  be  fhip’d  offat  Ojfra , 
a  town  on  the  river  of  Ardra. 
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T  ...  French  foamy.  baflkdor,  that  he  imploycd  all  his  intcreft  b.„.t 

.  Tift  ’mp!Tr  ?  '  "S  Phce  10  in  *»  ““"try  againft  th l French,  and  much  l  V 
infcrc  the  hiftory  of  that  fmlemcnc.  diftnfefted  their  affairs  s  till  at  tail  Carolof 

When  firft  The  diredors  of  the  Wench  Weft-lndic,  obliged  to  take  other  meafures,  til!  he  Lid 
*Ard,a.  company  being  refolved  to  fettle  a  faftory  fpealc  with  the  king  of  Ardra-.  whowas  then 

iff,  ’17  }"  l.  J  ?  "T  bufy  >PP“fing  »  civil  war  in  his  era  do- 

Jnfiice  and  Concord  commanded  by  Du  minions,  which  had  (lopped  all  the  paffes 

and  CWe/for  thetr  agent:  putting  for  carrying  down  the  lives  to  Offra  fo 
aboard  a  handlome  preient  for  the  lung  of  that  left  than  two  hundred  Haves  wie  fent 
Ardrc,  confiding,  among  other  things  of  down  in  fifteen  months;  a  thing  fo  prejudi-  ’ 
a  fine  gilt  coach  with  fmtable  harneffe;  rial  to  the  DUtch  trade,  that  five  of  their 
which  that  king  receiv’d  from  Carolof  with  ftips  were  font  back  empty  to  Mina  ' 


great  fatisfaCtion,  and  immediately  cauled 
a  permiffion  of  commerce  with  the  French 
nation  to  be  proclaim’d  throughout  all  his 
country,  they  paying  his  duties  as  the  Hol¬ 
landers  had  done  for  twenty  years. 


Carolof  having  before  drove  fome  trade  at 


Great  Popo ,  fettled  there  a  fadoVV  of  his  fF£at 
nation,  by  per  million  of  the  Black  king,  Fida. 


Quarrel 
with  the 
Dutch. 


.  *.  w  4  .  t  i  * . . .  ^ 

upon  condition  he  fhould  pay  that  prince 
the  value  of  twenty-eight  flaves  for  each 


'T'l  r»  w  i  •  rr  xi  f  -  .  -  W1  lwuuv-u^iii  UUVcS  JOr  e, 

The  Dutch  chief  tadtor  there  growing  jea-  /hip’s  cargo  the  French  afterwards  took 


lous  at  the  eftablifhment  of  the  French , 
thwarted  it  as  much  as  he  could;  which  fo 
incenfed  the  French ,  that  one  thing  happen¬ 
ing  after  another  on  that  account,  the 
factors  of  the  two  nations  fell  out  about  the 
honour  of  the  flag,  of  which  the  French 
factor,  Marriage ,  made  his  complaints  to 


in 


there,  whereas  he  had  contracted  to  pay 
an  hundred  at  Offra.  Going  from  Popo 
to  Fida ,  the  king  of  that  country  gave 
him  a  very  favourable  reception,  granting 
him.  the  liberty  of  trading  in  his  kingdom^ 
with  aflfurance,  that  he  would  always  pro¬ 
tect  the  French  nation  and  intereft:  where- 


the  king  of  Aira-,  who  being  unwilling  to  upon  he  refolved  to  fix  the  French  faftory 
difpleale  the  Dutch,  who  had  drove  a  great  at  Fida.  removing  it  from  Ardrc.  and  keep 
trade  in  his  dominion*,  and  paid  him  very  i„g  ,he  king  Ins  mailer’s  prefems  to  be 
conluierable  cultoms  tor  a  long  time,  he  fent  back  to  France. 


Embafta- 
dor  from 
Ardra  to 
France. 


behaved  himfelf  fo  artfully  in  the  quarrel, 
that  the  differences  between  the  two  rival 
faCtors  remain’d  unadj  titled. 

About  the  tame  time  that  prince  fent 
over  to  Prance  in  the  fhip  Concord ,  Matteo 


Another  realon  which  induced  Carolof  to  n  ,  . 
fettle  the  French  faCtory  at  Fida ,  was  be-  ytw‘°r 
caufe  the  roads  from  Savi  to  Ardra  were  there.0 
then  open,  by  which  means  great  numbers 
ot  flaves  were  brought  down  to  Fida ;  the 


Lopez,  a  Black ,  one  of  his  mimfters  of  ftate  king  of  Ardra  permitting  them  to  pafs  thro 


and  interpreter,  as  his  embafiador  to  the 
king  ot  France ;  who  accordingly  took  Hup¬ 
ping  at  Offra ,  with  three  ot  his  wives  and 
as  many  ot  his  children,  a  retinue  of  fix  or 
feven  other  Blacks ,  and  the  king  of  Ardra'% 
prefents,  of  a  very  fmall  value;  and  was 
fet  afhore  at  Dieppe  in  France ,  on  the  third 
ot  December.  Thence  proceeding  to  Paris 


his  territories,  thereby  to  punifli  and  curb 
his  rebellious  fubjeCts,  he  making  his  own 
advantage,  w.hiltt  they  were  depriv’d  of  the 
flave-trade  at  Offra. 

Thus  was  the  faCtory  fettled  there  for  n 
the  French  W efl-India  company,  and  after-  U^a' 
wards  made  over  by  the  fame  to  the  Se¬ 
nega  company,  which  at  this  time  keeps 


with  his  retinue,  he  was  admitted  toaudience  there  a  chief  fliCtor  and  a  Recolet  friar  as 
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by  the  king,  at  the  palace  of  Les  Fhuille- 
ries ,  and  afterwards  maintain’d  all  the  while 
he  ftaid  at  Paris  at  the  charge  of  the  French 
company,  with  whom  he  Concluded  a  treaty 
of  commerce  at  Ardra ;  and  was  fent  back 
to  that  country  by  the  way  of  Havre  de 
Grace,  in  the  fhip  St.  George,  with  confi- 
derable  prefents  for  his  mailer  from  the  king 
oi  Prance,  which  were  committed  to  the 
care  of  Carolof ;  then  returning  into  Africa 
in  the  fame  fhip,  he  landed  at  Ardra  on  the 
Aril  of  October  1671. 

When  arrived  there,  Lopez  pretended 
that  the  prefents  for  his  mailer  ought  to 
be  put  into  his  hands,  that  he  might  de¬ 
liver  them ;  which  Carolof  would  not  con- 
fent  to,  fufpeCting  he  would  divert  fome 
part  to  his  own  private  ufe,  as  it  afterwards 
appeared  the  .crafty  Black  had  defigned  to 
do.  His  refuial  fo  incenfed  the  Black  em- 
Vol.  ,v. 


chaplain  to  the  French  nation,  and  has  only 
one  iron  gun  at  the  gates,  for  ftlutes,  when 
occafion  offers.  I  he  faid  Senega  company 
pays  to  the  king  of  Fida  the  value  of 
twenty -five  flaves  for  the  duty  of  every  fhip 
that  trades  there,  and  for  the  liberty  of 
wooding,  watering  and  victualling. 

The  goods  carried  afhore  from  aboard  Ch  „  { 
the  company’s  fhips,  are  convey’d  on  the  carriffc" 
backs  of  flaves  from  the  fhore  to  the 
Prench  faCtory ;  the  expence  whereof  a- 
mounts  to  the  value  of  five  or  fix  flaves 
for  a  cargo,  and  as  much  for  the  hire  of 
canoos  from  the  fhip  to  the  beach.  Men 
there  work  very  cheap,  and  will  keep  upon 
a  trot  with  a  hundred  weight  on  their 
heads;  fo  that  a  While  man  can  fcarce  keep 
L1P  with  them,  tho’  he  carries  no  burden. 

Each  load  from  the  fliore  to  the  French  or 
Fngt iff  factories,  cofts  commonly  from  ei^ht 
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according  to  its  bulk  and  according  to  the  amount  of  the  goods  each 
is  always  exactly  propor-  of  them  has  fo  pitch’d  upon. 

As  the  flaves  come  down  to  Fida  from  the  Purcha- 


The  king  The  rate  in  trade  is  generally  adjufted  inland  countrjt.  yhey^re  put  into  a  booth 


and  none  permitted  to  buy  or  prifon  built  for  that  purpofe,  near  the 

beach,  all  of  them  together-,  and  when 


trades  firit.  with  the  king, 

or  fell  till  that  is  proclaim’d  -,  whereby  he 
rcfcrves  to  himlelt  the  prefetence  in  .til 
dealings,  he  for  the  molt  pai  t  having  the 
greateft  number  of  flaves,  which  are  fold 
at  a  fet  price,  the  women  a  four  th  01  a  fifth 
cheaper  than  the  men.  This  done,  and 
the  king’s  cuftoms  paid,  asabove-mention’d, 
the  fattor  has  full  liberty  to  trade,  which 
is  proclaim’d  throughout  the  country  by  the 
king’s  cryer. 

Shells  the  The  moft  ufual  difference  between  the 
mod  valu-  £uropgan  and  the  Fida  merchants,  is,  when 
ab;e  mo'  the  factor  will  not  give  them  fuch  goods  as 


,  o 

the  Europeans  are  to  receive  them,  they  are 
brought  out  into  a  large  plain,  where  the 
furgeons  examine  every  part  of  every  one 
of  them,  to  the  fmallelf  member,  men  and 
women  being  all  ftark  naked.  Such  as 
are  allowed  good  and  found,  are  fet  on 
one  fide,  and  the  others  by  themfelves-, 
which  flaves  fo  rejected  are  there  called 
Mackrons ,  being  above  thirty-five  years  of 
age,  or  defedfive  in  their  limbs,  eyes  or 
teeth;  or  grown  grey,  or  that  have  the 
venereal  difeafe,  or  any  other  imperfection, 
they  demand,  elpccTally  Bougies  and ''Cauries,  Thefe  being  fo  fet  afide,  each  of  the  others, 
which  are  the  money  of  the  country,  and  which  have  pafled  as  good,  is  marked  on  the 
what  they  are  moft  fond  of-,  but  commonly  breaft  with  a  red-hot  iron,  imprinting  the 
this  is  adjufted  by  paying  part  in  Cauries  mark  of  the  French,  Englijh,  or  Dutch  com- 
and  part  in  other  goods:  becaufe  flaves  panies,  that  fo  each  nation  may  diftinguifh 
bought  with  Cauries  coft  double  the  price  their  own,  and  to  prevent  their  being  chang’d 
as  if  purchafed  with  other  commodities,  by  the  natives  for  worfe,  as  they  are  apt 
efpccialiy  when  thofe  fhells  are  dear  in  Eu~  enough  to  do.  In  this  particular,  care  is 
rope ,  the  price  being  higher  or  lower,  ac-  taken  that  the  women,  as  tendered,  be  not 
cording  to  the  plenty  or  fcarcity  there  is  burnt  too  hard, 
of  them. 

Prices  fet.  At  other  times  the  king  fixes  the  price 
of  every  fort  of  European  goods,  as  alio  of 
flaves,  which  is  to  ftand  betwixt  his  fubjedls 
and  foreigners-,  and  therefore  no  European 
muft  go  there  to  trade,  without  waiting  on 
him  before  he  prefumes  to  buy  or  fell. 

Savi  town.  That  prince  generally  refides  at  Savi,  a 
town  about  four  miles  diftant  up  the  inland 
from  the  village  of  Pileau ,  at  the  entrance 
into  a  wood-,  whither  the  fadlors  and  fuper- 
cargoes  repair  upon  their  arrival,  with  a  true 
copy  of  the  invoice  of  goods  they  have  to 
difpofe  of,  out  of  which  the  king  picks 
fuch  as  he  has  occafion  for. 

Standard  The  proportion  of  trade  is  commonly 
of  trade,  adjufted  by  the  two  ftandards  of  iron  bars 
and  Cauries,  for  valuing  of  all  other  com¬ 
modities.  For  example,  a  flave  is  rated 
at  one  Alcove  of  Bougies ,  or  Cauries  the 
Alcove  confiding  of  fifty  Galinas ,  both  of 


The  branded  flaves,  after  this,  are  re-  Delivered 
turned  to  their  former  booth,  where  the  naked, 
fadtor  is  to  fubfift  them  at  his  own  charge, 
which  amounts  to  about  two-pence  a  day 
for  each  of  them,  with  bread  and  water, 
which  is  all  their  allowance.  There  they 
continue  fometimes  ten  or  fifteen  days, 
till  the  fea  is  ftill  enough  to  fend  them 
aboard ;  for  very  often  it  continues  too  boifte- 
rous  for  fo  long  a  time,  unlefs  in  January , 
February  and  March ,  which  is  commonly 
the  calmeft  feafon:  and  when  it  is  fo,  the 
flaves  are  carried  off  by  parcels,  in  bar- 
canoos,  and  put  aboard  thefhipsin  the  road. 

Before  they  enter  the  canoos  or  come  out 
of  the  booth,  their  former  Black  inafters 
drip  them  of  every  rag  they  have,  without 
diftinCtion  of  men  or  women-,  to  fupply 
which,  in  orderly  fhips,  each  of  them  as  they 
come  aboard  is  allow’d  a  piece  of  canvas 
to  wrap  about  their  waift,  which  is  very 


them  proper  meafures  of  the  country,  which  acceptable  to  thofe  poor  wretches 
makes  about  fixty  pounds  weight  French , 
by  the  Blacks  there  called  Guonbotlon,  and  is 
about  four  thoufand  of  thofe  fhells  in  num¬ 
ber.  The  other  rate  is  fifteen  bars  of  iron. 

This  regulation  being  agreed  on  by  the 
king  and  faCtors,  the  goods  are  brought 
afhore,  and  carried  on  men’s  backs  to  the 


I  delign,  in  the  fupplement,  to  give  an 
account  how  the  flaves  are  to  be  llibfifted  Pr°per  ea 
and  kept  aboard,  for  their  better  preferva- 
tion  -,  and  muft  here  add,  to  conclude  this 
difcourfe  of  the  flave-trade  at  Fida,  that  in 
the  aforefaid  months  of  January,  February 
and  March,  which  are  the  good  feafon. 


French  houfe,  whither  the  king  himfelf  re-  fhips  are  for  the  moft  part  foon  difpatched, 
pairs,  or  elfe  fends  his  factors  or  agents,  if  there  be  a  good  number  of  flaves  at  hand ; 


When  he  has  chofen  what  he  thinks  fit,  the 
nobility  or  prime  perfons  pick  out  what 
they  have  occafion  for,  and  after  them  every 
other  Black-,  and  then  every  buyer,  king  or 
fubjetft,  pays  the  fadtor  the  number  of  flaves, 
2 


lb  that  they  need  not  flay  above  four  weeks 
for  their  cargo,  and  fometimes  it  is  done 
in  a  fortnight. 

'Idle  Blacks  of  Fida  are  fo  expeditious  at  Many 
this  trade  of  flaves,  that  thev  can  deliver  a  fiaves  at 

.  thoufhndFida- 
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Co  aft s  of  South-Guinea. 


Sipfatte  dZlbLnf  being  about  Four  leagues  arid 


mips  at  Jackin,  in  great  about  three 

leagues  and  a  half  eaft  from  the  port  of 
tnia  *,  which  makes  a  confiderable  altera¬ 
tion,  becaufe  the  king  of  Great  Ardra,  thro’ 
wltoie  country  they  muft  of  neceffity  pafs 
down,  when  the  fhips  are  at  Jackin ,  to  fa- 
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half  diftance.  T wry  is  a  little  ftate  by  itfdf 

,1",%  b,Ut  OI,ie  fea-Port  town  or  village! 
call  d  Foulan,  rhe’circumference  of  the  whole 
country  being  but  four  leagues,  but  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  kings  of  Ardra  and  Fida, 
though  extremely  inferior  to  them  both  in 
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vour  ills  own  people,  commonly  Pints  tin  ill  wfp'tl  ’  ™rcm,0'  1",en°r  to  them  both  in 
the  paffes  to  fiX,  which  p7r The  lira  a  ve  t  f  IT^  f°r^>  tho“Sh  but  of 
men  upon  dealing  underhand  with  thofe  of  is,  from'  t C°aft’  *« 


Credit  to 
Blacks. 


*  ’  . .  lhc  sirara 

men  upon  deahng  underhand  wkh  thofe  of 

rida,  tho’  the  two  kings  are  inveterate  ene¬ 
mies  but  when  the  king  of  Ardra  leaves  the 
commerce  open,  then  it  flourishes  at  Fida. 

If  there  happens  to  be  no  flock  of  Haves 
at  Fida,  the  fadtor  muft  truft  the  Blacks 
with  his  goods,  to  the  value  of  a  hundred 

<ind  £  f V  *  » _  1  i  i  ~ 


is,  from  Ferry  to  Benin ,  yet  it  is  a  very 
arge  fpacious  country  northwards,  up  the 
continent,  reaching  to  the  kingdom  of  XJU 

on  5^e  north,  which  is  under  ten 
degrees  of  north  latitude.  Ulkamy,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  very  modern  author,  borders 
northward  on  the  country  of  Lavitefn,  which 


and  fifty  or  two  hundred  flaves-  w  r  northward  on  the  country  of  Lamtefn,  which 
goods  they  carry  up  into  the  inland’  to  buy  f?'  th<l  f;*me  Way  t0  the  kingd°m  of 
Oaves  at  all  the  markets,  for  above  two  or  file  ™  aSa‘"  “  ,he  S'S’fmei  lake> 


hundred  leagues  up  the  country,  where  they 
are  kept  like  cattle  in  Europe  ;  the  flaves 
io  d  there  being  generally  prifoners  of  war 
taken  from  their  enemies,  like  other  booty' 
and  perhaps  fome  few  lold  by  their  own 
countrymen,  in  extreme  want,  or  upon  a 
famine  ;  as  alfo  fome  as  a  punifhment  of 
heinous  crimes;  though  many  Europeans 
believe  that  parents  fell  their  own  children, 
men  their  wives  and  relations,  which,  if  it 
ever  happens,  is  fo  feidom,  that  it  cannot 
juftly  be  charged  upon  a  whole  nation,  as  a 
cuftom  and  common  pradlice. 

Notion  of  ,  j0me  EuropMns  there  would  alfo  per- 

Blacks.  fuade  me,  that  the  inland  Blacks  of  Fida  are 
man-eaters,  and  that  at  a  town  about  a 
league  above  Saw,  there  is  a  market  for 
flaves,  where  at  the  time  of  a  violent  famine, 
they  fold  them  fitted  up,  to  be  flaughter’d 
like  beads,  and  their  quarters  expos’d  in 
the  fhambles,  to  be  eaten:  but  I  will  not 
anfwei  for  the  truth  of  it :  but  only  obferve, 
that  among  the  many  flaves  we  carry  thence 
to  America ,  there  are  many  of  the  Oyeo  and 
Benin  Blacks ,  implacable  enemies  to  thofe 
of  Ardra,  who  are  pofuively  prepoflefled 
with  the  opinion,  that  we  tranfport  them 
into  our  country,  in  order  to  kill  and  eat 
them  :  which  ftrange  notion  fo  far  affedls 
fome  of  them,  that  they  refufe  all  manner 
of  luftenance,  whatfoever  we  can  do  to 
them  ;  and  lo  ftarve  to  death,  of  which 
more  hereafter.  This  fbmewhat  induces 
me  to  believe  they  are  us’d  to  eat  human 
flefli  in  their  own  country. 


Some  fay  the  kingdom  of  Fida ,  or  Ouidah,  Fida 
by  the  French  call’d  Juida ,  is  fcarce  fixteen  kingdom’ 
leagues  in  compafs ;  others  will  have  itspotenc* 
extent  along  the  fhore  to  be  about  ten 
leagues,  including  therein  the  land  of  Forty  \ 
that  in  the  middle  it  runs  feven  or  eio-ht 
leagues  up  the  inland,  extending  thence  l?ke 
two  arms,  in  fome  places  eleven  or  twelve 
miles  broad,  and  in  others  much  narrower, 
fo  that  it  is  not  poflible  to  give  an  exadl 
account  of  its  circumference.  There  is  no 
queftion  but  that  it  is  extraordinary  po¬ 
pulous,  being  feated  between  Popb-grandey 
Atdta ,  Ferry,  and  the  fea,  infomuch,  that 
in  one  village  alone,  as  for  inflance,  Savi, 
the  king’s  refidence,  or  thofe  others  of  his 
chief  office!  s,  and  particularly  the  viceroy’s 
village,  there  are  as  many  inhabitants  as  in 
a  whole  ordinary  kingdom  on  the  Gold  Coafl ; 
and  the  land  is  well  flored  with  thofe  large 
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villages,  befides  a  vafl  number  of  final! 


Ardra  a 

large 

kingdom 


ones,  which  are  all  over  the  country,  fome 
not  a  quarter  of  an  Engli/h  mile  from  each 
other ;  becaufe  thofe  who  live  out  of  the 
great  towns  build  and  fettle  where  they 
think  beft  :  fo  that  each  family  may  be 
well  ^  laid  to  fill  a  whole  village,  as  it  in- 
cicales  and  multiplies,  from  a  Angle  houfe 
or  tenement  it  was  at  beginning :  and  upon 
great  emergencies  the  king  can  draw  toge¬ 
ther  two  hundred  thoufand  fighting  men 
to  lerve  him  in  his  wars. 

The  traveller  is  no  fooner  ggt  afliore  Delicate 
there,  but  he  beholds  a  beautiful  meadow-  country, 
ground,  about  half  a  league  off:  and  mo- 


r  * "  ,  •  gi ounci,  about  half  a  league  off:  and  mo- 

Some  authors  represent  this  country  of  ving  forwards  up  the  land,  for  an  hour  or 
Fida,  as  belonging  to  the  kmg  of  Great  Ar-  two,  betwixt  the  numerous  villages  and 
dra ,  whofe  territories  they  make  to  begin  hamlets  he  is  to  pafs  by  on  all  fides  the 
at  the  frontiers  of  Benin  eaft  ward,  and  ex-  ground  infenfibly  fifing,  as  it  does  and 
tend  them  to  Great  Pope n  but  it  is  a  miftake,  looking  back,  h/is  delifhted  with  the  fineft 
o  the  kingdoms  of  A ida  and  Forry  are  be-  profpedt  that  imagination  can  fuggeft  con- 

hc^Tt-P°p0  fnL\Ardrn'  dnC  °f  Fida  fidering  the  great  number  of  vilfages’  con- 
bordering  weftward  on  Great  Popo,  and  ex-  filling  of  feveral  lioufes,  which  are  round  at 

tending  along  the  fhore  to  that  of  Forry  the  top,  and  incompafied  wilh  S 


or 
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or  hedges  ;  together  with  the  great  number  the  great  fWhnefs  of  the  fpring- water  of 
of  all  torts  of  fine  lofty  trees,  which  feetn  Fida  ;  and  efpecially  to  the  drink  of  that 
defignedlv  planted  in  regular  order:  and  country,  a  fort  of  beer  call  d  Petaw,  which 
,  &  y  •  rnvPrvf  with  a  beautiful  fo  alters  the  nature  of  the  blood  in  them, 

verdure,*1  either  3  pafture-ground  or  trees,  that  when  they  come  to  breathe  another  air, 
and  richly  Bored  with  corn-fields,  and  o-  it  creates  thofe  diftempers  in  them, 
thers  of  beans,  potatoes  and  other  fruits,  fo  Whatever  the  cattle  may  be,  tt  concerns  Precao. 
dole  to  each  other,  that  in  feme  places  every  European  that  hves  there  to  «  great 
there  is  only  a  narrow  foot  path  left  un-  fobnety  tn  every  thing  1  to  eat  little  at  a 
rill'd,  for  die  conveniency  of  paffengers.  time,  but  often ,  and  dnnk  ftrong  liquors 
The  natives  are  luch  good  hulbands  of  but  very  fe  dom,  and  that  very  moderate  y : 
their  ground,  that  they  leave  no  part  there-  to  be  careful  not  to  expofe  h.mlelf  to  the 
of  wafte.but  fow  and  plant  it  with  one  thing  mildew,  nor  m  the  ram  -,  nor  to  the  icorch- 
or  other,  even  within  the  hedges  which  in-  mg  rays  of  the  fun  s  nor  to  give  h.mfe  f  to 
clofe  their  towns  and  villages;  and  the  next  the  violent  exerefe  of  hunting  but  to  keep 
day  after  they  have  reap’d,  they  fow  the  well  cover  d  in  bed  in  the  night,  which  is 
fanie  ground  again  :  and  this  from  the  vail  generally  there  cool  and  mold, 
multitude  ot  people  inhabiting  the  country.  The  prmg-water  up  the  inlanders  very 
the  better  to  fubfift  it  all  well.  I'ght,  clear  and  Tweet :  that  which  is  taken 

It  would  be  rational  to  conclude,  from  out  of  the  pits  betwixt  the  river  Vary 
unhealthy,  the  fine  (ketch  I  have  given  of  the  great  and  the  fea-lhore  ferves  for  the  lh.ps  crews, 
beauty  and  pleafamnefs  of  this  country,  is  fweet  enough,  centering  it  is  to  near 
that  muff  be  a  fweet  dwelling  for  Eu-  the  fea,  though  the  natives  will  not  drink  it, 
ropeans  •,  which,  however,  it  is  not,  becaufe  becaufe  it  is  drawn  out  of  wells  twenty  or 
from  the  fwampy  marfhy  grounds,  extend-  thirty  fathom  deep,  and  but  fix  or  eight 
jncr  about  half  a  league  in  breadth,  between  feet  in  circumference,  fo  that  no  fun  can 
th?  ft  rand  and  the  village  of  Pilleau ,  and  warm  it,  and  is  thereby  raw,  and  as  cold 
fo  eaft  and  weft  all  along  the  fhore  of  almoft  as  ice,  and  that  they  account  very  un- 
fida  the  fun  extrails  malignant  vapours,  wholefome  in  fo  hot  a  country  as  this  is. 
which  the  fea-winds  fpread  all  over  the  They  pretend,  the  ufing  luch  cold  water, 
country,  occaftoning  many  diftempers  in  but  for  a  few  days  together,  would  occafion 
Europeans :  few  efcape  with  life,  or  at  leaft,  fevers ;  and  thence  it  is,  that  all  the  people 
beina  taken  very  ill  with  violent  pains  in  there,  the  flaves  not  excepted,  drink  only 
the  ftomach,  which  often  degenerate  into  beer,  of  which  more  hereafter, 
burnino  fevers,  attended  with  great  deliriums ;  Our  failors  commonly  hale  the  water- 

others,  who  by  reafon  of  their  ftrong  con-  cafks  to  and  fio  with  ropes,  tying  three  or 
ftitution  have  liv’d  there  feveral  years  with-  more  together,  and  lb  tow  them  through 
out  being  much  incommoded  by  the  bad  the  furf,  which  is  very  hard  and  perilous 
air,  fall  into  fuch  difeafes  at  fea  in  their  work,  but  it  cannot  be  done  otherwife. 
return  to  Europe ,  and  die  miferably  in  their  The  natives  fetch  the  wood  or  fuel  for 
home,  either  ot  dreadful  cholicks,  our  {hips  fiom  the  inland  foivils,  and  lell 
or  by  the  bloody  flux.  This  our  doctors  it  to  us,  being  commonly  the  flumps  and 
do  attribute  to  the  crudity  of  the  fruits,  and  roots  of  ofiei,  and  othei  fhtubs  or  bufhes. 
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Fertility. 


THE  fertility  of  Fida  far  exceeds  all 
I  have  faid  of  the  countries  along  the 
Gold  Coafi ,  both  in  producing  plants  of  all 
forts,  and  in  feeding  all  forts  of  cattle,  and 
wild  beafts  •,  as  will  appear  by  the  following 
defeription.  z 


Product  of  the  earth. 

THE  corn  is  there  of  three  forts ;  the  Indian 
firft  is  the  large  maiz,  or  Indian  wheat,  wheat, 
which,  tho’  not  altogether  fo  large  a  grain 
as  at  the  Gold  Coaft,  is  neverthelefs  as  good, 
and  ferves  the  natives  for  brewing  of  two 

forts 
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forts  of  beer  ;  and  therefore,  they  do  not  other  fruits  of  the  earth,  which  the  Gold  Coaft  Barbot 
ow  fo  great  a  quantity,  becauie  they  do  not  produces,  thefe  grow  there  alfo,  and  as 

good,  it  not  better.  But  onions  and  s;in_ 


Millet. 


make  bread  of  it. 

The  fecond  fort  of  corn,  is  the  fmall 
milho,  or  millet,  which  they  fow  twice  a 
year,  but  at  one  time  more  than  at  another: 
at  the  time  when  they  fow  the  mod,  the 


ger,  and  efpecially  the  former,  are  not  very 
plentiful;  which  perhaps  may  proceed  from 
the  little  value  the  natives  put  on  them  : 
for  it  has  been  experienced,  that  many  of 


whole  Land  is  fo  full  of  it,  that  fcarce  a  foot-  our  European  feeds  of  cabbage,  turnips  car- 

path  is  kept  until!  d,  as  I  have  oblerved  rots,  radifhes,  Spanifh  radith,  parfly,  forrel, 

before,  which  yields  them  a  prodigious  &c.  thrive  very  well;  and  it  is  therefore  fup- 

ciop  ;  and  neverthelefs  it  often  happens,  pos’d,  that  our  falletting  would  fucceed  as 


that  at  the  end  of  the  year,  they  have  none 
left :  nay,  fome  years  it  has  fallen  fo  fhort, 
partly  by  their  felling  great  quantities  to  the 
neighbouring  nations,  Great  Popo ,  and  o- 
thers,  as  I  have  hinted  before,  that  it  has 
occafioned  violent  famines  in  Fida ,  fo  as  to 
oblige  a  free  Black  to  fell  himfelf  into  bon¬ 
dage  to  avoid  ffarving ;  and  others,  to  fet 
their  own  (laves  at  liberty  for  ever,  not  be¬ 
ing  able  to  maintain  them  ;  as  has  been 


well,  if  carefully  cultivated,  the  foil  being 
fo  good  as  it  is. 

It  produces  abundance  of  tamarind  or  Tama- 
indigo  trees,  and  fome  other  fruit-trees  un- rinds  and 
known  to  us;  and  the  fruit  fo  very  indiffe- *nc%0‘ 
rent  in  the  tade,  that  it  is  not  worth  while 
to  fay  more  of  it. 

The  indigo,  befides  its  great  plenty,  is  at 
leaft  as  good  and  as  fine,  as  that  of  Guati- 
mala,  or  any  other  we  find  in  the  Eaft  and 


mentioned  in  the  foregoing  defcription  of  Weft  Indies ,  if  not  better.  The  natives  dye 
Gabo  Verde  and  Rufifto ,  to  have  often  hap-  all  their  clothes  therewith  ;  but  wafte  three 
pen’d  there.  At  fuch  times  European  (hips  times  as  much  of  it  as  they  would  do  if 
can  get  their  complete  cargo  of  flaves  for  a  they  were  better  (kill’d  in  the  dyin^- trade 
very  (mall  matter ;  nay,  even  for  nothing  There  is  great  plenty  of  palm-trees 
bUj  r  iH°U°e  carryin§  them  on  board,  throughout  the  whole  country;  but  the  na- 
and  fubfiding  them ;  as  it  happened  to  fome  tives  not  being  fond  of  palm-wine,  or  at 


No  ovens 
at  Fida. 


not  long  fince. 

This  fmall  millet  is  the  corn,  of  which 
the  Fidafians  make  bread,  boiling  it  in  wa¬ 
ter,  as  the  Gold  Coajt  men  do  their  Indian 
wheat,  and  never  bake  it  in  ovens :  for 
which  reafon  not  one  oven  is  to  be  feen  in 
all  the  kingdom  of  Fida. 

The  third  fort  of  grain,  is  a  fmall  millet 
brewing.  a]f0?  which  does  not  grow  on  (talks,  like  the 
fecond  fort,  but  in  the  nature  of  oat-ears : 
this  millet  is  of  a  reddifh  colour,  but  fo  long 
a  coming  to  maturity,  that  it  is  above  fix  or 
feven  months  in  the  ground,  and  ferves  the 


Grain  for 


bed  but  few  of  them  drinking  it,  very  lit¬ 
tle  is  extracted  from  them  ;  but  they  are 
ferviceable  to  the  people  of  Fida ,  to  draw 
oil  from  them.  As  for  the  pardon  palm- 
tree,  which  is  alfo  very  common  there,  tho* 
the  wine  of  it  is  fo  much  valued  at  the  Gold 
Coaft ,  as  has  been  before  hinted,  thefe  peo¬ 
ple  being  generally  ufed  to  drink  beer,  va¬ 
lue  them  only  for  their  wood ;  which  be¬ 
ing  durable,  they  ufe  it  for  buildings,  &c. 

In  (hort,  considering  the  fertility  and  na¬ 
tural  property  of  the  foil  of  Fida ,  it  may 
well  be  fuppofed,  that  not  only  all  forts 


Blacks  only  to  mix  with  the  large  Indian  of  African,  but  alfo  many  European  fruits, 
wheat  to  brew  with ;  they  being  of  opinion,  might  be  there  produced  to  (atisfacdion. 
that  it  adds  (Length  to  the  beer. 

Befides  their  common  boiled  bread  made  Cattle. 


Potatoes,  of  the  fmall  millet,  they  alfo  ufe  potatoes, 
which  are  there  fo  prodigious  plentiful,  that 
it  may  well  be  faid,  the  whole  coaft  of 
Guinea  doth  not  produce  fuch  a  quantity, 
as.  this  fmall  country.  They  eat  the  potatoes 
with  all  forts  of  victuals,  indead  of  bread, 
yams.  Yams  are  but  very  indifferent  there,  and 
come  nothing  near  the  goodnels  of  what  we 
have  of  this  root  at  the  Gold  Coaft ;  and 
the  Fidafians  do  not  admire  nor  ufe  them 
much. 

Beans.  Small  beans,  of  fundry  forts,  are  very 
plentiful,  which  they  call  Acraes.  Of  one 
lort  whereof  the  Europeans  there  make  oil¬ 
cakes,  as  light  as  any  in  Holland  ;  where 
that  fort  of  cakes  is  very  much  edeemed  by 
the  common  people. 

3:her  As  to  bananas,  backoven,  or  Indian  figs, 
slants,  oranges,  lemons,  citrons,  pepper,  and  all  the 
Vo  l.  V. 


TH  E  cattle  at  Fida ,  as  oxen,  cows, 
goats,  fwine  and  dieep,  are  not  diffe¬ 
rent  in  (hape  from  thofe  of  the  Gold  Coaft , 
but  infinitely  better,  more  fiefby,  and  of  a 
more  relifhing  fade  ;  their  padure-grounds 
and  meadows  affording  as  good  a  nourilh- 
ment  as  in  Europe. 

The  common  price  of  an  ox  or  cow,  is  Price3  of 
from  eight  to  ten  crowns,  a  fat  (keep  two,  cattle, 
a  good  goat  one,  and  a  hog  two  crowns. 

Holies  are  pretty  common,  but  not  much  Horfes. 
better  or  finer  than  thole  mentioned  at  the 
Gold  Coaft ,  and  generally  fold  for  fifteen  or 
fixteen  crowns;  being  of  very  little  (ervice 
in  a  long  journey,  and  foon  tired. 

Tame  Fowl. 

AS  to  the  tame  fowls,  they  have  only- 
turkeys,  ducks  and  chickens :  of  the 
4  P  two 
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Value  of 

tobacco- 

pipes. 


two  firft  no  great  quantity,  but  a  prodigi¬ 
ous  number  of  the  latter.  The  chickens  are 
fmall  and  yet  very  plump,  flefhy  and  fweet, 
at  about  fix-pence  a  piece,  it  bought  lor 
goods,  which  is  three-pence  prime  coft :  but 
if  bought  for  tobacco-pipes,  we  have  there  a 
good  pullet  for  three  pipes  of  European  make-, 
and  it  is  proper  lor  any  European  lea-faring 
perfon  who  goes  that  way,  to  carry  a  good 
quantity  of  our  common  pipes,  which  will 
fell  there  from  four  to  two  pence  a-piece. 


Turt’e- 

doves. 


Crown' 

birds. 


Wild  beafts 

ARE  not  very  numerous  there;  but  far¬ 
ther  up  the  country  there  are  multi¬ 
tudes  of  elephants,  buffaloes,  tygers  and  ma¬ 
ny  others:  as  alfo  deer  of  leveral  forts,  when- 
with  Eida  is  not  very  well  flock  d,  bccauie 
of  the  incredible  number  of  people  living 
fo  clofe  together. 

There  is  a  fort  of  creature  much  refembling 
a  hare. 

Wild  Fowl. 

BUT  tho’  four-footed  animals  are  not  fo 
very  plentiful  in  Fida,  we  may  fay  the 
whole  land  fwarms  with  wild-fowl,  geefe, 
ducks,  fnipes,  and  many  other  fpecies  of 
eatable  birds,  all  very  good  and  cheap. 

It  is  fufficient  there  over  night  to  order 
a  native  to  go  a  Ihooting,  to  have  the  next 
day  at  noon  a  couple  of  difhes  of  fowl, 
which  will  not  coaft  above  a  dozen  pipes. 

Turtle-doves  are  fo  plentiful  there,  that 
a  good  fhooter  may  kill  an  hundred  or 
more  in  a  morning  and  evening;  that  is, 
in  about  fix  hours  time. 

Birds  of  prey  are  likewife  numerous,  but 
not  in  fuch  great  variety  as  on  the  Gold  Coaft ; 
and  to  mention  their  leveral  forts,  would 
be  repeating  what  has  been  laid  elfewhere. 

I  muft  ad'd  of  the  crown -bird  farther 
than  what  has  been  faid  of  it  at  the  Gold 
Coaft,  that  the  body  is  about  the  bignefs  of 
a  pullet,  the  neck  and  legs  fliort,  the  eyes 
and  eye-lids  hairy,  the  bill  fhort  and  thick, 
which  as  well  as  the  legs  is  very  Hrong, 
and  proper  for  feizing  of  its  prey. 


Natives  of  Fida. 

THE  people  of  Fida  of  both  fexes,  are 
generally  tall,  lufty  and  well  limb’d; 
not  fo  jet  fhining  black  as  thofe  of  the 
Gold  Coaft ,  and  much  lefs  than  thofe  of  Se¬ 
nega  and  Gamboa-,  but  far  more  induftrious 
and  laborious,  even  to  excefs  and  covetouf- 
nefs;  exceeding  them  all,  and  others  of  the 
Guineans ,  in  good  and  bad  qualities. 

In  good  qualities,  befides  their  Heady  ap-  induftri- 
plication  to  work  and  induttry,  whereas  ous  and 
the  Gold  Coaft  Blacks  indulge  themfelves  inc°urtJ0US 
doth;  they  are  all  from  the  higheft  to  theBlac  s' 
lowed:,  extremely  courteous,  civil  and  offi¬ 
cious  to  all  Europeans ,  being  very  ingaging 
in  their  behaviour,  and  different  from  all 
other  Blacks ,  who  perpetually  teize  us  for 
Daftys ,  or  prefents;  whereas  thefe  on  the 
contrary  require  nothing  beyond  a  morn¬ 
ing’s  draught,  being  of  that  noble  temper, 
that  they  had  rather  give  than  receive.  In 
the  trade  we  have  with  them,  they  are  well 
pleated  we  fhould  acknowledge  the  good 
offices  they  have  done  us,  tho’  on  the  other 
hand,  they  are  very  fond  of  their  ancient 
cuftoms. 

In  civility  to  each  other,  in  fome  parti-  Extraordi 
culars,  they  aim  off  equal  the  Chinefes ,  who  nary  re- 
are  fo  full  of  manners  and  formalities  to  apPeft.t0^ 
nicety  even  in  trivial  matters.  The  inferior  uperi 
there  is  fo  refpedtful  towards  his  fuperior, 
that  we  are  at  firff  furprized  to  find  fuch  po- 
litenefs  on  a  fudden,  among  thofe  people, 
who  are  fo  little  diftant  from  the  Gold  Coaft, 
where  the  people  are  fo  very  defective  in 
that  point. 


Courteous  behaviour. 


Fifto. 


THE  fea  about  the  coaft  of  Fida ,  be¬ 
ing  fo  full  of  (harks,  as  I  have  obferv’d, 
affords  no  great  plenty  of  good  fiih;  and 
tho’  it  did,  the  natives  would  be  very  little 
the  better  for  it,  there  is  fuch  extraordinary 
danger  from  the  dreadful  furf,  which  runs 
all  along  the  fhore. 

But  the  two  fine  large  rivers,  which  run 
thro’  the  country  of  Eida ,  (the  one  pafling 
to  the  two  Pope's,  little  and  great,  at  weft- 
ward,  the  other  by  Jackin ,  to  the  eaft)  are 
fo  richly  ftor’d  with  fiih,  that  befides  the 
great  conveniences  the  natives  receive,  of 
being  fo  plentifully  provided,  the  king’s  du¬ 
ties  arifing  from  it  amount  yearly  to  the 
value  of  near  two  hundred  flaves. 

2 


F  any  one  of  the  Fidafians  vifits  his  fu- 
_  perior,  or  meets  him  by  chance,  he  im¬ 
mediately  kneels  down  and  kiffes  the  ground 
three  feveral  times,  claps  his  hands,  wifhes 
him  a  good  day,  or  a  good  night,  and  con¬ 
gratulates  him;  which  the  other,  either  fit¬ 
ting  or  Handing,  or  whatever  pofiure  he  is 
found  in,  barely  anfwers,  with  clapping  his 
hands  foftly,  and  wifhing  the  other  a  good 
day;  and  when  extraordinary  civil,  will  fay, 
it  is  enough:  and  during  all  that,  the  for¬ 
mer  remains  kneeling,  or  ptoHrate  on  the 
ground  till  the  other  departs,  unlels  fome 
affair  call  him  away;  if  fo,  he  begs  leave, 
and  retires  creeping  on  the  ground;  for  it 
would  be  thought  a  great  crime  to  fit  upon 
a  chair  or  form,  in  prefence  of  one  above 
himfelf. 

Children  pay  the  fame  refpedt  to  their 
parents,  wives  to  their  hufbands,  and  younger 
to  elder  brothers,  and  none  of  them  will  de¬ 
liver  or  receive  any  thing  to  or  from  his 
or  her  fuperior,  otherwife  than  on  their 
knees,  and  with  both  hands  together, 
which  is  a  fign  of  the  greateff  fubjedtion. 
And  if  they  ipeak  to  any  fuperior  as  above- 

•  -  faid. 
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faid,  their  hand  is  always  held  before  their  but  excepting  thofe  few  perfons,  every  body  Barbct. 
mouth,  fot  fear  their  breath  fhould  offend  there  minds  agriculture,  being  affifted  by 
him  or  her.  Among  the  Hebrews,  the  fa-  their  wives  children  and  (laves,  fpinning 
thers  had  the  permiffion  by  the  law  to  of  cotton,  weaving  of  fine  cloths,  making 
fell  their  (laughters,  Exod.xxi.  7.  but  that  of  calabaffies,  wooden  veffels,  fmith’s  wares 
fale  was  a  fort  of  marriage*,  as  it  was  for  a  javelins,  and  feveral  other  handicrafts; 
time  with  the  Romans. .  1  hey  had  power  of  which  thefe  Blacks  have  brought  to  a  preater 
life  and  death  over  their  children  ;  it  is  true  perfedlion  than  at  the  Gold  Coa.ft :  befides 
they  were  not  allow’d  to  ufe  this  prerogative  which,  they  have  fome  trade  unknown  to 
fo  rigoroufiy  of  their  own  authority  as  the  the  others,  being  more  ingenious  and  labo- 
Romans  did,  without  the  concurrence  of  rious  than  they.  The  fubftantial  men,  be- 
the  magiftrate.  1  he  law  of  God  only  fides  hufbandry,  drive  a  confiderable  trade, 
permitted  parents  after  they  had  tried  all  as  well  in  (laves,  as  all  other  valuable  mer- 
their  private  domeftick  corrections,  to  ac-  chandize 


cufe  their  foil  befoie  the  lenate  of  the  town, 
as  rebellious  and  debauched  ;  and  on  their 
comp'aints  he  was  fentenced  to  death  and 
fton’d.  That  fame  law  was  pradtifed  in 
Athens,  and  founded  on  this,  that  children 
holding  their  lives  from  their  fathers,  and 
it  being  fuppofed  that  no  father  could  be  fo 
inhuman  as  to  procure  his  own  fon’s  death, 
unlefs  he  were  guilty  of  mod  horrid  crimes, 
children  were  kept  in  intire  fubmiffion,  and 
confequently  paid  all  due  honours  and  re¬ 
verence  to  their  parents. 

Courtefy  When  perfons  of  an  equal  condition  meet 
between  they  both  fall  down  on  their  knees  together, 
equals.  clap  hands,  and  reciprocally  falute,  wifhing 
each  other  a  good  day;  which  ceremonies 
are  alfo  exactly  obferv’d  by  their  attendants 
or  companions  on  either  fide,  and  are  very 
pleafant  to  obferve. 

Prayer  for  When  a  confiderable  perfon  fneezes,  all 
fneezing.  that  are  prefent  fall  down  on  their  knees; 
and  after  having  kifs’d  the  ground  and  clap¬ 
ped  their  hands,  wifh  him  or  her  all 
profperity  and  happinefs. 

Receiving  If  an  inferior  perfon  receives  a  prefent  from 
ofprefents.  one  above  hi mfelf,  he  claps  it  between  his 
hands,  and  after  kiffing  the  ground,  returns 
thanks  very  refpedtfully.  In  fhort,  no 
people  in  the  univerfe  are  more  precife  and 
nice  in  paying  reverence  and  honour  to  fu- 
periors  than  this  nation ;  in  which  they 
vaftly  differ  from  the  Gold  Coaft  Blacks,  who 
hardly  know  of  any  rank  or  didinCtion 
amongd  themfelves ;  and  live  like  beads  in 
that  particular. 

As  to  their  king  I  fhall  hereafter  obferve 
what  great  honour  and  lubmiffion  they  all 
pay  hi  hi,  even  to  adoration:  his  prefence  is 
to  them  fo  awful,  that  with  a  fingle  word  he 
makes  them  tremble;  tho’  on  the  other 
hand,  as  (oon  as  he  has  turned  his  back, 
they  feem  to  forget  their  great  fear  of 
him;  and  not  much  regard  his  commands, 
as  very  well  knowing  how  to  appeafe  and 
delude  him  by  their  lies. 

'Their  imployment. 

Tillage.  '|  'HE king  and  a  few  of  the  great  men 
J  of  Fida ,  do  not  till  or  low  the  ground, 
as  other  Guinean  kings  do,  in  fome  parts ; 


They  till  their  ground  by  hand,  and  lay 
it  in  high  furrows  for  lowing  their  corn, 
as  we  do  in  many  parts  of  England. 

The  female  fex  are  no  lefs  indudrious  in 
their  proper  callings;  for  befides  affiding  their  l!  well- 
hufbands  or  parents  in  tillage,  they  are 
perpetually  bufy  at  one  thing  or  other  at 
home.  i  he  married  women  brew  beer, 
drefs  victuals,  and  make  fundry  forts  of 
hampers,  bafkets,  and  other  like  utenfils, 
with  the  draw  of  Indian  wheat,  which  they 
carry  to  market  to  fell,  together  with  their 
hufbands  merchandize.  In  fhort,  men  and 
women  are  very  diligent  at  getting  of  money; 
each  driving  to  out  do  the  other;  which  is 
the  reafon  they  all  live  fo  plentifully;  nay 
even  fplendidly  for  fuch  barbarians.  As 
well  the  meaner  as  the  higher  iort  of  people 
eat  of  the  bed  each  can  get  for  his  money; 
and  if  that  happens  to  fail  them,  they  will 
work  hard  at  any  thing  whatever,  even 
for  finall  wages,  as  has  been  hinted  before, 
rather  than  lofe  the  opportunity  of  getting 
money  to  fpend  it  again  that  way:  for  ge¬ 
nerally  they  all  love  their  belly,  and  will 
not  work  with  an  empty  one  ;  vdiereas 
the  Gold  Corft  Blacks  grudge  to  bedow  a 
fm all  matter  for  eatables;  if  they  think  any 
thing  too  dear,  they’ll  have  none,  and  are 
well  pleas’d  to  be  without  a  good  morfel. 

Their  ill  qualities. 

S  to  their  bad  qualities,  they  are  as  Multitude 
cowardly  in  battle,  as  the  other  Blacks  of  wives, 
of  Guinea ,  but  far  more  luxurious;  thofe 
of  the  Gold  Coaft  contenting  themfelves  with 
one,  two,  three  or  four,  and  the  confidera¬ 
ble  perfons  with  twenty  wives;  but  there 
an  ordinary  man  has  thirty  or  forty;  the 
great  ones  fixty  or  feventy;  and  the  chief 
officers  and  commanders,  fome  one,  fome 
two,  fome  three  or  four  hundred;  and  if  we 
may  believe  them,  fome  a  thoufand;  and 
the  king  more  in  proportion  of  his  dignity, 
becaufe  they  think  it  a  great  honour  to  have 
a  vad  number  of  wives  to  (how  themfelves 
great  and  creditable. 

They  are  all,  except  the  king  and  three  ~  . 

or  four  of  the  mod  confiderable  men,  the  thieves, 
greated  and  mod  cunning  thieves  that  can  * 

be 
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Barbot.  be  imagined,  without  exception*,  therein  far  read ily  play  away  all  they  are  matters  of-, 
es'S*'*)  exceeding  our  European  pick-pockets.  No  and  when  all  is  loft,  fome  will  vety  bru- 
fhjp  of  any  nation  whatioever  can  come  tifhly  firft  flake  la  is  wife  and  children,  and 
thither  without  being  robbed  of  goods  to  after  that  their  land,  and  their  own  lelves 
a  confiderable  value;  for  the  Europeans  for  (laves. 


being  obliged  to  make  ufe  of  Blacks  to 
carry  their  goods  from  the  beach  to  the 
village  Savi,  as  I  have  (aid  before-,  and  from 
that  village  to  the  fhore  again,  tho’  they 
be  never  fo  clofe  watch’d  and  attended  all 
the  way,  which  is  three  good  leagues,  thofe 
willains  will  find  an  opportunity  to  a<5t  their 
part-,  and  if  they  happen  to  be  taken  in 
the  fadl,  they  are  fo  bold  as  to  tell  us,  we 
cannot  think  they  would  work  fo  hard  as 
they  do  for  fuch  fmall  Hilaries,  as  we  com¬ 
monly  allow  them,  if  they  had  not  the  li¬ 
berty  of  pilfering  our  goods. 

Infiances  For  an  inftance  of  their  great  dexterity 
of  their  herein>  tho’  fome  factors  have  their  Boejies 
exterity.  jn  Fmall  barrels  few’d  up  in  facks,  the 
Blacks ,  as  they  carry  them  along  the  way, 
cut  the  facks  and  dig  out  the  Boejies  at  the 
chinks  of  the  barrel,  with  an  iron  chi  (Tel. 

Other  factors  had  their  warehoufes  rifled 
of  what  goods  and  provifions  they  kept  in 
them,  and  yet  the  faid  warehoufes  were 
found,  after  the  robbery,  well  fecured  with 
locks,  and  very  firm  and  clofe.  In  fhorr, 
they  are  acquainted  with  many  feveral  ways 
of  robbing  and  dealing :  the  mod  common 
is,  to  make  a  hole  in  the  roof  of  ware¬ 
houfes,  which,  as  all  other  habitations  here, 
are  cover’d  with  reed  and  clay  or  mud  to 
prevent  firing-,  and  thro*  that  hole,  by 
means  of  a  pole,  with  an  iron  hook  at  the 
end  of  it,  they  draw  out  the  goods. 

Thieves  Hence  it  is  that  the  European  fabtors  are 
protected,  always  fufpicious  of  them,  and  as  much 
upon  the  watch  as  they  can  poflible;  for 
tho’  they  may  complain  to  the  king,  and 
he  gives  order  to  fearch  after  the  thieves, 
to  punifh  them,  few  or  no  perfons  dare 
inform,  for  fear  of  fome  of  the  principal 
men  of  the  court,  who  commonly  fhare 
with,  and  are  ready  to  protedl  the  rogues. 
The  king  The  king,  who  is  a  very  free,  open,  plain 
averfe  to  man,  and  a  great  promoter  of  trade  in  his 
them.  dominions,  knowing  fo  well  as  he  does,  that 
his  people  are  generally  tainted  with  this 
vice  of  dealing,  has  on  fome  occafions  ex- 
prefs’d  his  diflike  of  if,  but  as  he  cannot 
remedy  it,  unlefs  he  punifhes  the  whole 
nation,  he  is  not  wanting  to  warn  our 
factors  of  it;  telling  them,  that  his  fub- 
jetls  are  not,  like  thofe  of  Ardra,  and  other 
circumjacent  countries ,  who  upon  the  leaf  um¬ 
brage  receiv’d  from  the  Europeans,  would 
poifon  them.  But  I  advife  you,  fays  he,  to 
take  particular  care  of  your  goods,  for  thefe 
people  feem  to  be  born  expert  thieves ;  and 
will  rob  you  of  every  thing  they  can  come  at. 
Game-  As  a  farther  indance  of  their  bad  qualities, 
fters.  I  (hall  add,  they  are  very  great  gameders,  and 
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Habit. 

HE  men  are  generally  much  better  Of  men, 
clothed  than  thofe  of  the  Gold  Coaft. 

They  wear  five  or  fix  cloths,  all  of  different 
forts,  one  above  the  other;  the  uppermoft 
of  which  is  about  eight  or  nine  yards  long, 
decently  wrapt  about  their  body,  but  no 
perfon  is  allow’d  to  wear  red,  it  being  the 
peculiar  colour  of  the  king’s  family  exclu¬ 
sive  to  all  others. 

The  women  alfo  wear  many  cloths  one  of  wo- 
over  another,  each  of  them  being  about  an  men. 
ell  long,  and  they  buckle  the  two  ends  on 
their  bellies,  covering  the  poderiors  very 
clofe ;  but  are  fet  in  fo  loofe  a  manner  before, 
that  if  the  wind  blows  a  little  frefh,  what 
modedy  requires  to  cover,  is  often  expofed 
to  view.  They  fay  this  fafhion  of  drefs  is 
the  women’s  invention  for  their  own  conve- 
niency;  it  is  aseafy  to  guefs  what  they  mean 
by  it,  as  unbecoming  to  exprefs. 

Thofe  cloths,  befides  what  they  make  No  gold 
themfelves,  which  are  very  fine,  are  corn.- or  filver 
monly  Indian  chints,  white  farcenet,  and 
brocadel,  lold  them  by  the  Europeans. 

But  gold  and  filver  being  metals  they  are 
not  acquainted  with,  as  well  as  their  value, 
they  never  wear  any  ornaments  made  of 
them,  and  confequently  are  only  very  fine 
and  neat  in  their  dreffes,  both  men  and  wo¬ 
men,  but  not  fo  rich  as  the  bed  fort  of  the 
Gold  Coaft  people,  who,  as  has  been  obfer- 
ved,  are  all  over  adorn’d  with  idols,  rings, 
and  other  gold  trinkets. 

Perfons  of  all  ages  and  fexes  there  go 
always  with  their  heads  clofe  fhav’d,  which 
at  firfl  view  and  before  we  are  us’d  to  it, 
looks  very  odd;  and  fo  they  go  in  the  rain, 
the  wind,  the  fcorching  fun,  or  any  other 
weather,  without  ever  covering  their  heads. 

The  men  of  what  age  foever  have  always 
their  beards  clofe  fhav’d  alio,  which  makes 
them  all  look  much  younger  than  they 
really  are :  and  as  to  their  being  fo  naked 
headed,  it  is  certain  that  ufe  makes  them 
very  hardy. 

Wives  and  children. 

VERY  man  may  marry  as  many  w'ves  j<rumerous 
as  he  is  able  to  maintain,  and  fome  famiiies, 
have  marry’d  their  own  daughters.  Thus 
fome  Blacks  have  a  multitude  of  children, 
they  being  commonly  flout  lufly  men,  and 
the  women  not  barren ;  and  all  eating  and 
drinking  very  well. 

Some  men  have  above  two  hundred  chil¬ 
dren,  and  do  not  account  it  a  large  family 
to  have  fixty  or  feventy  alive;  nay,  it  has 

been 
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been  known  there,  that  one  of  the  king’s  They  have  feveral  forts  of  mufical  inflru-  B a RBot. 
vtoeroys,,  amfted  by  his  ions  and  grandfons*  ments,  and  the  noife  of  them  is  much  more 
with  their  ijaves,  has  repuked  a  powerful  fupportable  than  thole  of  the  Gold ’ Goad. Mufick- 


enemy,  which  came  againft  him,  and 
made  all  together  an  army  of  two  thoufand 
fighting  men;  not  reckoning  daughters, 
or  any  that  were  dead.  Notwithftanding 
the  men  there  have  the  ufe  of  many  wo¬ 
men,  their  luxury  is  fo  very  extreme,  that 
they  have  a  vaft  number  of  publick  harlots, 
licenled  to  proftitute  themlelves  to  every 
body  at  a  very  cheap  rate.  Thofe  women 
keep  all  the  day  each  in  a  hut,  let  up  for 
their  trade  at  diftances,  all  about  the  coun¬ 
ty*  juft  by  the  roads,  lor  the  accommoda¬ 
tion  or  conveniency  of  paftengers  of  what 
fort  foever.d 

The  like  practice  was  tolerated  in  Peru , 
by  the  Incas  kings,  to  obviate  greater  evils, 
as  they  pleaded.  I  hole.  Peruvian  whores 


Upon  occafion  of  mourning,  they  do  not 
trouble  themlelves  with  a  difmal  mufick  as 
the  others  do. 


Behaviour  in  Sicknefs. 

N  ficknefs  they  are  yet  more  fuperfti-  Fear  of 
tious  than  the  other  Blacks,  making  nu-  di¬ 
merous  offerings  to  their  idols,  feveral  days 
fucceflively,  for  the  recovery  of  their  health, 
and  no  lefs  fairful  of  death;  which  makes 
them  very  diligent,  in  the  ufe  of  proper 
medicines  to  cure  them,  if  poftible. 

As  to  their  offerings,  on  occafion  of  fick-  Places  to 
nels,  they  do  not  make  them  in  their  own  facrifice. 
houles,  as  moft  of  the  Blacks  at  the  Gold 
Coaji  p rabble  it ;  for  there,  every  perfon  re¬ 
lieves  a  place,  in  the  open  air,  confecrated 


Circumci- 

fion. 


lived  leparately  in  the  country,  in  forty  anc^  in  doled  with  reeds,  and  other  materials, 
little  huts,  being  vulgarly  called  there  Pam-  ^or  making  his  facrifices  and  oblations  on 
pftftfm*  a  name  which  defign’d  their  abode  Ws  account. 

and  way  of  living:  but  fuch  women  were  Contrary  to  the  humour  of  the  Gold  Coaji 
totally  excluded  the  company  and  converla-  Blacks ,  thofe  of  Fida  are  fo  extraordinary 
tion  of  honeft  women,  and  never  permitted  jealous  of  their  wives,  that  on  a  bare  fufpi- 
to  enter  into  any  town.  r  cion,  they’ll  fell  them  to  the  Whites ;  and 

Menftruous  women  are  efteemed  fo  un-  i’F  cafe  any  perfon  debauches  a  rich  or  con- 
clean,  .that  they  iare  not  admitted  at  Fida ,  bderafile  man’s  wife,  the  offender  is  not  only 
into  the  king’s,  or  .other  great  perfons  houfes,  punilhed  with  death,  but  fometimes  his 
on  pain  of  death,  or  at  leaft  perpetual  11a-  whole  family  is  fold  into  captivity ;  and  no 

very.  .  . ;  .  ,  wealthy  man  there,  will  fuffer  any  other 

I  hey  circumeile  their  children,  as  the  to  enter  his  wives  houfes;  but  particularly 

Mahometans  do,  but  cannot  tell  us,  whence  the  king  is  very  fevere  in  this  regard,  as  I 

they  have  that  cu.ft.om;  all  their  anfwer  is,  fttall  mention  hereafter;  whereas  many  Blacks 
they  received  it  from  their  anceftors,  by  tra-  ac  the  Gold  Coaji  drive  an  open  trade  with 

dition;  but  do  not  know  -the  import  nor  their  wives  bodies. 


Some  girls  are  alio  cir 


fignification  of  it: 
cumciled,  as  I  have  oblerved  it  to  be  prac- 
tiled  in  north  Guinea. 

Thofe  Blacks  differ  very  much  as  to  the 


Coitrfe  of  Inheritance. 

N  Fida  the  eldeft  Ion  (from  the  king  to 
the  lowed  rank)  inherits,  not  only  all  his 


Wives 
ferve  their 
hufbanda 
kneeling. 
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time  of  circumcifing  children;  fome  doing  father’s  goods  and  chattels,  but  his  wives, 
it  at  lour,  five,  or  fix,  and  others  at  eight,  which  he  ufes  as  his  own,  excepting  his  own 
or  ten  years  of  age.  mother,  whom  he  lodges  apart,  and  allows 

lo  return  to  the  women;  they  are  there,  her  a  fufficient maintenance  all  her  life- time, 
as  in  all  other  parts  of  Guinea ,  intruded  hi  cafe  fhe  is  not  in  a  capacity  of  fubfifting 
with  the  care  of  preparing  and  drefllng  pro-  by  her  fe If. 
vi  lions  for  their  family,  and  brewing.  The 


wives  of  great  perfons  commonly  wait  on 
their  hulbands  at  table,  and  ferve  them  on 
the  knee,  as  is  practifed  in  England ,  by  the 
officers  to  the  king. 


Tkt 


King, 


his  Family  and  Govern¬ 
ment. 


'"I  "HAT  prince  may  now  be  about  thirty--^  gene. 
J.  eight  years  of  age,  being  a  well-fet,  rofity. 
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have  occafion,  in  the  defeription  vigorous,  fprightly  and  agreeable  man,  and 
oi  Ardra,  to  obierve  the  way  of  brewing  has  a  large  lhare  of  good  fenfe;  is  of  a  moft 
the  beer  ol  Indian  wheat,  of  baking  bread,  generous  temper,  and  fubtle  genius,  always 
and  dreffing  proviffons,  to  which  I  refer;  it  attentive  to  promote  the  trade  of  the  nation 
being  done  in  the  lame  manner  by  the  Fida  with  us  Europeans ;  and  at  all  times  receives 
women,  and  their  houfes  are  the  fame.  the  chief  factors  and  captains  of  our  Ihips, 

The  great  men  and  .prime  officers,  feldom  with  much  civility,  and  after  a  very  en- 
t.ine  without  a  guard  bl  mufketeers  at  the  gaging  manner:  lor  belides  the  entertain- 
door  ol  their  houfes,  who  fire  their  muikets  ment  given  to  them,  he  commonly,  on  fuch 
from  time  to  time,  to  honour  their  mailers,  days,  the  better  to  exprefs  his  fatisfadlion, 
who  generally  love  the  noile  of  fire-arms.  bellows  fuch  bounties  on  his  own  people 
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that,  if  we  mull  credit  the  Blacks ,  fome  Eu-  he  does  not  fit  there,  either  about  bufinefs, 
repeats  vifits  coft  him  the  value  of  an  hun-  play  or  difcourfing,  he  keeps  at  home  a- 
dred,  or  a  hundred  and  fifty  flaves;  and  he  mongft  his  wives,  indulging  himielf  mfuch 
daily  prelents  the  Europeans  with  fiieep,  diverfions  as  they  are,  one  after  another, 
hogs,  fowl,  oxen,  bread,  beer,  fruit,  or  very  ftudious  to  afford  him:  and  being  of 
what  the  feafon  affords.  a  very  pleafant  humour,  and  good  company. 

The  great  regard  he  expreffes  for  the  there  is  fome  fort  of  fatisfadlion  in  fpending 
French  and  Dutch  fadtors,  efpecially,  pro-  time  with  him;  for  he  will  continually  enter- 
ceeds  from  a  feni'e  of  gratitude  and  acknow-  tain  us,  if  he  does  not  play,  with  the  belt 
ledgment  of  the  eminent  fervice  the  French,  he  has  to  eat  and  drink. 

Dutch  and  Portuguefes  formerly  did  him,  in  That  prince,  when  in  the  audience-room,  Audience, 
beino-  fo  very  inftrumental  to  fix  him,  by  ufually  fits  on  an  oval  ftool,  as  is  cuftomary 
their° forces,  on  the  throne,  to  the  prejudice  in  that  country ;  the  ftool  being  on  a  broad 
of  his  elder  brother,  who  was  not  liked  by  foot  bench  covered  with  a  cloth;  the  other 
thefe  Europeans ;  he,  tha’  the  youngeft  fon,  foot  bench,  which  is  there  covered  with 
bein0-  more  acceptable  to  them,  becaule  of  mats,  ferves  our  European  fadtors  to  fit  by, 
his  good-nature,  and  inclination  to  favour  and  converfe  with  him,  always  bare-headed 
trade:  which  inftanceof  gratitude  in  a  Bar-  as  knowing,  that  he  is  better  pleafed  they 
barian,  is  worth  obferving,  for  he  is  never  fhou’d  be  fo,  than  cover’d:  nor  are  they  to 
better  pleafed  than  when  we  afk  a  favour  of  enter  that  room  with  their  fwords  on;  for  he 
|1jm  does  not  like  that  any  fhould  appear  armed 

He  is  generally  habited  after  the  Moorijh  in  his  prefence, 
fafhion,  in  a  long  violet  filk  gown,  and  fome-  He  eats  by  himfelf,  and  no  perfon,  either 
times  of  gold  or  filver  damafk;  but  is  for  man  or  woman,  except  his  wives,  is  allow’d 
the  moft  part  better  drefied  than  ordinary,  to  fee  him  at  that  time;  but  the  great  offi- 
when  he  goes  to  vifit  any  of  the  Europeans ,  cers  of  his  court,  often  eat  in  his  prefence, 
which  he  can  do  unfeen  of  any,  their  lodges  which  when  we  do,  he  is  very  well  pleas’d, 
being  built  round  his  palace;  with  whom  and  the  table  is  pretty  well  furnifhed,  and 
he  can  converfe,  as  fpeaking  broken  Portu-  in  fome  good  order.  All  his  officers,  and 
guefe ,  or  Lingua  Franca.  other  Blacks  of  note  who  are  prefent,  lie 

The  Blacks  value  him  much  on  account  of  proftrate  on  the  ground,  all  the  time  he  is 
his  being  very  religious  in  their  way  ofwor-  prefent,  without  daring  to  rife;  and  when 
fliip;  and  that  his  palace  is  all  over  abun-  we  rife  from  table,  thofe  great  men  and 
dandy  furnifhed  with  idols:  they  efteem  him  officers  are  ferved  with  what  is  left,  and  eat 
alfo,  becaufe  he  is  vaftly  rich,  tho’  his  re-  it  very  greedily,  good  or  bad,  tho’  they 
tinue  is  but  mean,  having  very  little  atten-  have  perhaps  much  better  of  their  own  at 
dance,  befides  about  three  or  four  hundred,  home;  but  this,  in  all  likelihood,  is  done 
wives  he  has  already,  as  young  as  he  is;  out  of  refpedt,  that  they  may  not  feem  to 
and  fometimes  by  a  few  foldiers.  delpife  the  kings  provifions. 

His  palace  is  very  ordinary,  tho’  fpacious.  This  king  ufes  twice  a  year,  to  go  a  pro-  His  pro¬ 
as  being  only  a  heap  of  little  clay  houfes,  grefs  through  the  country,  which  he  com- 
or  huts,  inclofed,  without  any  order  or  monly  does  with  fome  fort  of  ftate ;  being, 

‘  "  ‘  befides  his  retinue,  attended  by  all  his 

wives,  drefied  the  beft  they  are  able,  being 
very  richly  adorned,  each  with  abundance 
of  coral,  which  is  there  much  more  valua- 
fo  that  if  an  European  afks  where  the  king  ble  than  gold:  and  it  is  only  at  luch  times, 
lay  at  night,  he  is  anlwered  with  this  queftion,  that  we  can  have  the  fight  of  his  beautiful 
Where  does  God  lodge?  which  (ignifies.  Is  it  women,  who otherwife  are  always  very  dole 
pojjible  for  its  to  know  the  king’s  bed-chamber  ?  fhut  up,  and  guarded  from  the  eyes  of  men. 
Whether  this  policy  is  to  gain  refpedt  among  In  this  progrels  not  one  man  accompanies 
the  people,  or  to  conceal  the  king’s  perfon  him,  but  he  orders  his  officers  and  great 
from  any  attempt,  is  more  than  lean  decide,  men,  to  wait  on  him  at  the  place  he  der- 
In  this  palace  is  a  large  room,  where  he  figns  to  go  to  divert  himfelf;  and  they 
wives  audience  to  foreigners;  or  is  informed  muft  there  alfo  keep  at  a  good  diftance 
by  his  officers  of  what  happens  in  the  nation,  from  his  wives,  and  fee  them  only  as  they 
to  give  his  orders  accordingly;  or  if  no  pais  by. 

bufinefs  occurs,  he  fpends  part  of  the  day  at  As  to  government,  the  king  is  abfolute  Ranks  of 
one  fort  of  game  or  other,  being  a  wonder-  in  it,  and  affifted  therein  by  fome  of  the  officers, 
ful  garnefter,  as  are  all  his  fubjedts.  He  moft  noted  men  of  the  nation,  who  are  of 
never  plays  for  money,  but  for  cattle,  and  his  council,. and  of  three  lorts:  Firft,  theFV- 
pundtually  pays  the  ox,  cow,  hog  or  fiieep  dalgos ,  as  they  are  there  call’d,  which  is  a  Por- 
he  lofes;  and  if  he  wins,  does  not  defire,  tuguefe  word,  fignifying  men  of  quality,  and 
either  fubjedt  or  European  to  pay  him.  When  they  are  governors  of  provinces  or  diltridts. 

,  Then 
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beauty;  but  for  diftindtion,  has  four  iron 
guns  mounted  at  the  gate,  with  a  guatxj  of 
foldiers  doing  duty  there. 

No  perfon  is  to  know  the  king’s  lodging, 
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Then  the  great  captains  ;  and  laftly,  the  com¬ 
mon  captains. 

Gover-  The  Fidalgos ,  or  governors,  command  as 
nors-  arbitrarily  as  the  king  himfelf,  in  their  fe- 
veral  provinces,  and  keep  as  great  date 
there. 

Deputy  The  great  captains  are  deputies  to  the 
governors.  former>  jn  their  feveral  diftricds,  and  live 
great. 

Common  The  common  captains  are  much  more 
captains,  numerous  than  all  the  others,  and  each  of 
thefe  has  a  peculiar  chara&er.  He  who  is 
appointed  infpeclor  oi  markets,  is  called, 
captain  of  the  market :  he  who  is  fuperior 
of  the  flaves,  captain  of  the  Haves,  and  fo 
forth;  another  is  captain  of  the  prifon;  a- 
nother  of  the  beach ;  every  affair  that  can 
be  thought  of,  having  a  proper  captain,  or 
overfeer,  appointed  by  the  government. 

i  here  is  befides  a  great  number  of  other 
honorary  captains,  without  any  function. 


Thofe  incomes  ferve  to  defray  the  ex-  Barbot, 
pences  of  his  houfliold,  and  the  many  rich 
offerings  he  is  obliged  to  make  to  the  fnake:- 
houfe  and  idols;  and  to  keep  an  army  con-  penfes,^ 
ftantly  in  pay,  for  carrying  on  his  war  with 
great  Popo  and  Offra ,  which  he  feems  re- 
folved  to  fubdue:  befides  which,  he  alfo 
maintains  a  great  number  of  his  fubjedts  in 
meat  and  drink,  and  gives  very  largely  to 
his  people  upon  extraordinary  occafions,  as 
I  have  hinted  before;  and  even  to  the  Euro¬ 
pean  fadtors,  whofe  tables  he  mod  days  fur- 
niffies  with  eatables  and  liquors,  all  forts  in 
fo  plentiful  a  manner,  that  it  is  often  more 
than  they  have  occafion  for;  befides  that, 
he  caufes  houfes  or  lodges  to  be  built  near 
his  town  for  their  accommodation;  fome  of 
which  are  very  large,  containing  feveral 
ware-houfes  and  many  chambers,  befides 
a  beautiful  court  within,  adorned  on  each 
fide  with  a  cover’d  gallery. 
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Revenues  of  the  Crown. 

Offices  A  LL  the  above-mentioned  offices  are 
fold.  Xjl.  fold,  every  man  paying  a  greater  or 
lefs  fum  to  the  prince,  according  to  his 
poft;  which  makes  one  branch  of  the  royal 
revenue. 

The  revenue  accrues  in  a  great  meafure 
out  of  the  tolls ;  there  being  nothing  fo  lit¬ 
tle,  but  what  pays  a  toll  to  the  king, 
which  every  year  amounts  to  a  very  great 
fum. 

Duties  on  Befides  which,  there  is  a  crown,  or  five 
fhillings  a  head  duty  for  every  Have  that  is 
fold  for  goods;  but  the  colledtors  of  ir, 
cheat  their  prince  confiderably,  by  agree¬ 
ing  underhand  with  thofe  who  fell  thefe 
Haves,  fb  that  a  fmall  matter  comes  into 
the  trealury,  only  for  fuch  as  are  (old  for 
Boejies :  this  being  the  money  of  the  land, 
it  is  always  paid  in  the  king’s  prefence, 
and  out  of  that,  he  takes  three  crowns  for 
every  Have;  and  yet,  fome  are  fo  fly,  as 
to  fetch  the  Boejies  from  us  in  the  night¬ 
time,  or  at  fome  other  unleafonable  hours, 
to  cheat  the  prince  of  his  cuftoms. 

Each  ffiip  which  trades  to  Fida ,  and  there 
are  forty  or  fifty  every  year,  more  or  lefs, 
as  it  happens,  either  by  his  duties,  or  his 
own  trade,  may  be  computed  to  be  worth 
to  him  near  eighteen  hundred  crowns. 

Add  to  this,  the  tolls  out  of  the  river-fiffi, 
mentioned  heretofore,  and  the  heavy  fines 
and  mul&s  in  criminal  cafes;  as  alfo  the 
fums  accruing  to  him  by  the  fale  of  places, 
and  offices  of  truff,  as  has  been  faid  above: 
and  this  prince  would  have  a  vaft  income, 
and  be  very  potent  for  a  Black ,  but  that 
each  colleftor  in  his  province,  and  he  has 
above  a  thouland  all  over  the  country,  cheats 
him  of  what  he  can ;  fo  that  he  fcarce  re¬ 
ceives  one  half,  or  perhaps  a  third  of  it. 


The  King's  Wives. 

TO  return  to  the  king’s  private  concerns 
at  home:  Whofoever  happens,  either 
premeditatedly  or  accidentally,  but  to  touch 
one  of  the  king’s  wives,  incurs  death  or  Ha- 
very  ;  therefore  all  fuch,  as  have  any  bufi- 
nds  about  the  king’s  palace,  call  out  aloud.  His  wives 
to  inform  thofe  wives  that  there  is  a  man  near:  not  (°  be 
and  to  the  end,  that  no  man  may  enter  the toucbd* 
walls  thereof,  the  king  is  always  ferved  by 
his  wives,  unlefs  to  repair  it,  or  do  what  thefe 
women  cannot.  And  in  fuch  cafes,  the  work¬ 
men  continually  call  out  that  the  women 
may,  during  that  time,  keep  clofe  within; 
and  if  it  happens  otherwife,  it  may  not  be 
imputed  as  a  crime  to  them. 

Thofe  women  go  into  the  fields  to  work, 
as  hundreds  do  every  day;  and  as  foon  as 
theyfpya  man,  they  cry  out,  Stand  clear  f 
whereupon,  that  perfon  falls  immediately 
on  his  knees,  or  flat  on  the  ground,  wait¬ 
ing  till  they  pafs  by,  without  daring  to 
look  at  them. 

This  prince  is  fo  very  jealous  of  his  autho-  His  jea- 
rity  over  his  wives,  that  on  the  leaft  difguft,  loufy. 
he  is  ready  to  fell  them  for  Haves,  and  fonie- 
times  fifteen  or  more  together;  which  makes 
the  women  there  to  prefer  a  fpeedy  death, 
before  the  miferable  condition  of  a  king’s 
wife:  as  there  have  been  inflances  of 
fome,  who  being  purfued  to  that  end,  have 
drowned  themfelves  in  wells.  For  when  any 
one  is  brought  in  to  the  king,  that  has  plea- 
fed  him,  he  will  perhaps  enjoy  her  company 
twice  or  thrice;  after  which  favour,  ffie  is 
confined  for  ever  in  his  feraglio,  as  it  were 
in  perpetual  widowhood:  as  David’ s  ten 
concubines  were  ffiut  up  in  a  feparate  place 
by  his  direction,  becaufe  Abfalom ,  his  fon, 
had  violated  them,  during  his  flight  from 
JeruJ'alem.  (Jofeph.  l.j.c.  10.) 
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The  captains rof  this  feraglio  frequently 
fupply  it  with  frefh  ladies,  as  they  find  beau¬ 
tiful  virgihs;  which  they  chufe  and  pick 
amongfi  their  country  people,  and  no  perfon 
whatever  of  their  relations  dare  oppoie  them. 

The  king  is  feared  and  reverenced  by  all 
his  fubjctfis,  even  to  adoration,  no  perfon  of 
what  rank  fbever  appearing  betoie  him, 
otherwife  than  kneeling  or  proftrate  on  his 
belly.  Thofe  who  are  to  wait  on  him  in  the 
morning,  proftrate  themfelves  before  the 
door  of  his  apartment,  kifs  the  ground  three 
times  fucceffively,  and  clapping  their  hands, 
whifper  feme  words,  as  tending  to  adoration ; 
after  which,  they  crawl  in  on  all  lour,  where 
they  repeat  the  lame  ceremonies. 

The  king’s  children  are  always  kept 
within  doors,  till  they  are  of  a  competent 
age  to  wander  among  the  people. 

I  have  already  hinted,  how  fearful  the 
Blacks  in  general  are  of  death;  infomuch 
that  the  meaneft  of  them  are  very  un¬ 
willing  to  hear  it  mentioned,  as  if  that  a- 
lone  would  haften  their  end.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  looked  upon  as  a  great  crime,  to  ipeak 
of  death  in  the  king’s  prefence,  or  of  any 
of  the  principals  ot  the  nation  •,  and  when 
any  European  happens  to  do  it  to  the  king, 
thro’  inadvertency,  every  body  that  hears 
it  is  amaz’d  •,  none  of  his  own  lubjedts  da¬ 
ring  to  lay  he  is  a  mortal  man:  but  the 
king  himfelf  never  takes  it  ill  of  an  Euro¬ 
pean  to  be  told  fo;  and  will  even  fm'ile  at 
the  fimplicity  of  his  people,  and  laugh  hear¬ 
tily  when  we  fpeak  of  death  to  his  officers. 

Phe  King's  Death. 

AS  foon  as  the  king’s  death. is  publickly 
known,-  they  all  fall  a  Healing  lrom  one 
another,  all  things  they  can  lay  their  hands 
on,  tho’  of  never  fo  great  value,  openly 
and  in  the  fight  of  all  people  with  impuni¬ 
ty;  and  fo  continue  to  do  till  a  new  king  is 
fixed  on  the  throne,  or  at  leaft  till  the 
officers  of  the  crown,  to  check  that  ftrange 
practice,  caule  it  to  be  published,  that  they 
have  inaugurated  a  new'  king;  tho’  lome- 
times  it  is  not  yet  done:  for  then  the  rob¬ 
bers,  .if  they  continue  pilfering  and  Heal¬ 
ing,  are  liable  to  punifhment. 

f  or  this  reafon,  they  are  very  expeditious 
in  enthroning  and  debiting  a  king:  and  if 
the  deceafed  has  left  any  male  ifiue  be¬ 
hind  him,  the  eldeft  fon  commonly,  with 
the  affiftance  of  his  creatures,  immediately 
after  his  father’s  death,  takes  all  his  wives 
into  his  cuftody,  and  enjoys  them  as  his 
own;  as  the  molt  efl'edtual  way,  to  allure 
the  crown  and  government  to  himfelf:  for 
when  he  has  fo  done,  few  or  none  of  the 
people  will  conlent  he  ffiould  be  forced  to 
quit  the  royal  dignity,  in  cafe  there  arole 
any  party  or  cabal  amongft  the  chief  people, 
to  put  another  perfon' into  his  place;  as  it 


happened  to  this  prefent  king,  who  was 
placed  in  the  royalty,  by  the  joint  forces 
and  intereft  of  the  French,  Portuguefes  and 
Hollanders ,  10  the  exclufion  of  his  elder 
brother,  who  was  not  approved  of  by 
them,  nor  by  fome  of  the  great  men  of 
the  nation,  perhaps  gained  by  bribes,  as  I 
have  before  hinted:  and  on  fuch  occafions, 
the  younger  brother’s  party  keeps  all  his' 
friends  at  hand,  to  favour  his  election,  in 
the  room  of  the  eldeft.  This  pradice  of 
the  FulafeanSy  afpiring  to  the  royal  dignity, 
to  take  poffeffiion  of  the  precedent  king’s 
wives,  as  is  above  related,  much  refembles 
what  w'as  done  by  Abfalom ,  when  he  revolt¬ 
ed  ‘  againft  his  father  David ,  and  by  the 
counfel  of  Achitophel  openly  abufed  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  concubines:  to  the  end  no  body 
fhould  be  ignorant  of  that  aftion,  which 
was  a  teftimony,  that  he  had  taken  pofieffion 
of  the  royal  dignity,  and  of  the  kingdom. 

People  of  Fida  not  good  Soldiers. 

Have  before  obferved  how  populous  the  Cowards, 
country  of  Fida  is,  and  how  in  fome  emer¬ 
gent  neceffity  the  king  can  bring  two  hun¬ 
dred  thoufand  men  into  the  field;  but  they 
are  fo  weak  and  heartlefs,  and  fo  fearfui  of 
death,  that  ten  thoufand  Gold-Coajt  Blacks , 
or  fewer,  drive  and  repulfe  that  great  num¬ 
ber  of  Fidajians ,  who  are  naturally  more  in¬ 
clined  to  trade  and  hufbandry,  than  to  war; 
for  which  reafon  they  have  no  experienced 
officers  or  generals,  to  head  them:  and  there¬ 
fore  it  frequently  happens,  that  when  forced 
to  take  the  field  againft  an  enemy,  their 
army  is  commanded  by  fome  mean  perfon; 
thechiefmenof  thenation  very  often  chufing 
rather  to  flay  at  home,  than  to  lead  them  to 
fight;  and  confequendy  the  inferior  officers 
will  fcarce  obey  that  commander ;  which  ren¬ 
ders  their  wars  generally  uniuccefsful,  or  very 
tedious.  For  that  mean  general,  tho’  he  had 
courage  enough  to  accept  of  the  poft,  to  gra¬ 
tify  his  vanity,  is  as  great  a  coward,  in  an 
engagement,  as  the  fold iers  themfelves;  and 
ready,  upon  the  firft  onfet,  to  give  way  and 
run  home  as  faft  as  he  can,  leaving  his 
men  to  ffiift  for  themfelves ;  and  they  ne^ 
ver  fail  to  follow  his  example. 

However,  to  give  thofe  people,  their  due, 
it  has  been  oblerved,  on  fome  occafions, 
that  they  would  ftand  their  ground  pretty 
well,  efpecially  in  a  defenfive  war,  to  pre¬ 
vent  or  liop  an  invafion  in  their  country, 
when  they  were  led  by  fome  courageous 
and  fkilful  general  of  high  birth  and  dignity. 


Weapons, 

'•THE  foldiery  there,  as  well  as  at  Arden,  Clubs. 
JL  are  armed,  fome  few  with  mufkets,  and 
many  others  with  bows  and  arrows,  hangers, 
javelins,  and  wooden  clubs,  about  three  fooc 
long,  five  or  fix  inches  thick,  very  round 

and 
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and  even,  except  a  knot  at  the  end ;  the 
breadth  of  a  hand,  and  three  fingers  thick. 
Every  man  is  always  provided  with  five  or 
fix  fuch  clubs,  as  beirig  the  principal  weapons 
they  depend  mod  on  ;  and  fo  dexterous  in 
throwing  of  them,  that  that  can  at  feveral 
paces  diftance  hit  an  enemy,  and  break  his 
limbs  with  them,  as  being  made  of  a  very 
ponderous  wood.  The  Gold  Co  aft  Blacks 
are  as  much  afraid  of  that  fort  of  weapon, 
as  of  a  mufket  ball. 

The  hangers  are  fine  and  well  made,  and 
the  javelins  very  beautiful  and  ftrong.  When 
a  houfe  happens  to  be  on  fire,  they  let  up 
a  cry,  by  which  they  in  a  fmall  time  raife 
the  whole  country,  the  people  flocking  to 
the  place,  arm’d  with  clubs,  lwords,  jave¬ 
lins,  and  other  weapons. 

Thus  far  concerning  the  Fidafian  foldiery, 
and  kingly  office  and  prerogatives :  I  fhall 
now  [peak  of  the  adminiftration  of  julfice, 
which  will  appear  as  irregular' and  partial 
as  their  maxims  of  government. 

Admin  if  ration  of  jujlice. 

HE  king  and  his  counfellors  ufually 
decide  the  fuits  of  greateft  importance, 
and  governors  of  towfts.or  diftri&s  the  Id¬ 
ler  caufes. 

Only  mur-  Few  crimes  are  there  punifn’d  with  death 

der  and  befides  murder,  and  adultery  with  the  king’s 

adultery  or  great  mens  wives :  and  the  people  in  ge- 

capua '  neral  being  fo  fearful  of  death,  as  has  been 

reprefented,  every  man  is  very  dubious  not 

to  incur  that  penalty,  though  it  now  and 

then  does  happen  that  fome  through  paffion 

and  inconfideratenefs  commit  one  or  other 

of  thole  two  capital  crimes.  The  king  then 

lays  the  cafe  before  his  council,  requiring 

each  perfon  that  belongs  to  it  to  confider 

what  punifhment  fuch  or  luch  a  fatt  delerves. 

Pumfh-  ln  cafe  of  murder,  the  criminal  being  i’en- 

mentfor  tencec]  to  j-,e  pUC  t0  death,  is  accordingly 

murder.  e  *  tn  j 

executed  after  this  manner.  The  executioner 
firfb  cuts  him  open  alive,  takes  out  his  in¬ 
trails,  and  burns  them  before  his  face:  this 
done,  he  fills  up  the  body  with  fait,  and 
fixes  it  to  a  dake  in  the  middle  of  the  mar¬ 
ket-place  ot  the  town,  where  it  is  left  in 
that  condition. 

For  adul-  In  cafe  of  adultery  with  any  of  the  king’s 
teT*  wives,  both  the  man  and  woman,  being 
convicted  of  the  fa6t,  and  lentence  pafs’d  on 
them,  they  are  executed  thus:  Being  brought 
to  the  place  of  execution,  which  is  in  an 
open  field,  the  man  is  let  as  a  mark  for  fe¬ 
veral  great  men,  by  way  of  diverfion,  to 
drew  their  fkill  in  darting  javelins  at  him, 
by  which  the  miferable  wretch  is  cruelly 
tormented.  Then,  in  the  prefence  of  the 
adulterous  woman,  he  is  bereft  of  his  privy 
parts,  and  obliged  to  calf  them  himfelf 
into  the  fire,  which  is  ready  lighted  at  fuch 
executions.  This  done,  both  criminals  are 
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put  into  a  deep  pit,  being  fird  bound  hafid  Sarboy. 
and  foot;  after  which,  the  executioner  lets 
a  large  pot  of  boiling  water  on  the  fire  ;  out 
of  which  by  degrees  he  lades  fome  on  them, 
till  the  pot  is  half  empty  ,  and  then  pours 
the  remainder  on  them  all  at  once ;  and  fi¬ 
nally  he  fills  the  pit  with  earth,  and  thus 
buries  them  alive. 

Others  are  lentenced  to  be  burnt  for  the  Another 
fame  crime  of  adultery,  and  thus  executed,  way. 
by  the  king’s  own  wives,  who  are  fome- 
times  employed  by  him  to  execute  his  fen- 
tences  pronounced  againlt  offenders  ;  every 
one  of  thofe  women  being  very  forward  to 
bring  wood  to  burn  the  criminals,  though  it 
may  happen  that  the  man  fo  burnt,  with 
one  of  thofe  wives,  has  long  injoy’d  the 
company  of  feveral  of  thofe  very  women, 
getting  into  their  houles  in  the  habit  of  a 
woman,  and  fo  continuing  there  a  confide-; 
table  time :  which  fome  men,  though  upon 
the  point  of  dying  a  cruel  death,  have  pub- 
lickly  declared,  without  accufing  any  of 
their  accomplices. 

Thus  in  thefe  two  particular  cafes  of  mur-  Fines  for 
der,  and  adultery  with  the  royal  wives,  or  other 
thofe  of  great  perfons,  the  king  of  Fida  crimes- 
and  his  council  are  exadt  oblervers  of  juft  ice, 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  as  being 
themlelves  therein  perfonally  affronted  or 
injured ;  but  in  other  lefs  criminal  caufes, 
they  commit  abundance  of  irregularities, 
compounding  by  a  pecuniary  mulch,  which 
commonly  accrues  to  the  king  and  them,  but 
efpecially  to  one  of  his  favourites,  call’d 
Captain  Carter  and  The  king’s  foul ,  becaufe 
that  prince  will  not  do  any  tiling,  though  but 
of  little  moment,  without  his  advice.  That 
Carter  is  alfo  call’d  Captain  Blanc ,  or  The 
Captain  vsho  is  intrufted  by  the  king  with  all 
affairs  relating  to  the  Europeans. 

In  fome  cafes,  when  lentence  is  pronounc’d  ^not),er 
againfl  an  offender,  the  king  fends  two  or  penalty! 
three  hundred  of  his  wives  to  the  male¬ 
factor’s  houfe,  who  Itrip  and  lay  it  level  with 
the  ground,  which  no  perfon  dares  eppofe  ; 
all  being  forbid,  on  pain  of  death,  fo  much 
as  to  touch  any  of  the  king’s  wives,  as  I 
have  laid  before:  and  thus  a  man,  fome- 
times  unjuftly  accus’d  and  condemn’d,  is  on 
a  fudden  brought  to  utter  ruin,  unlefs  he 
can  forefee  what  is  coming  upon  him,  and 
have  courage  and  dexterity  enough  to  at¬ 
tend  the  king,  and  acquit  himfelf  hand- 
fomely,  fo  as  he  may  revoke  the  fentence. 

A  perfon  accus’d  of  malverlation,  deny-  Trial  by 
ing  the  fa<5t,  is  obliged  to  clear  himfelf  by  fwim- 
oath,  and  other  ceremonies  mention’d  atm;no- 
the  Gold  Coaft ;  othervvife,  as  often  happens 
there,  he  is  led  to  a  river  at  a  little  diftance 
from  the  royal  palace,  which  th t  Blacks  be¬ 
lieve  has  a  peculiar  quality  of  immediately 
drowning  all  guilty  perfons  that  are  thrown 
into  ir,  and  of  preierving  the  innocent 
4  R  whether 
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Barbot.  whether  they  can  fwim  or  not,  though  they  They  commonly  bury  deceas  d  peifons  in  Dancing 
fee  daily  they  all  five  themielves  by  fwim-  their  own  former  manfions,  having  no  fe-  ™  ^ 
molt  people  there  being  very  expert  parate  places  for  that  fervice,  and  obfeive 


ming, 


at  it  i  and  perhaps  they  never  yet  faw  that 
river  convitl  any  offenders  in  drown¬ 
ing  them.  All  that  are  thrown  into  it,  and 


come  out  fife  on  the  other  fide,  pay  a  cer- 


believe  it  is  a  mere  invention  of  the  judges, 
to  try  people,  and  acquit  them  lor  money, 
though  fully  convidted  of  the  oflences.  1  his 


abundance  of  ceremonies  after  their  death : 
to  inftance  one  for  all,  they  tie  fome  idols 
made  for  that  purpofe,  to  the  legs  of  a 
certain  black  bird,  which  they  fet  on  the 

tain  fum  to  the  king,  which  induces  me  to  grave  of  the  deceas’d,  with  a  large  pot  full 

of  water,  and  dance  and  fing  round  and 
over  the  grave,  till  they  fee  it  level  with 
the  other  ground  ;  for  at  firft  they  raife  the 
the  governors,  in  their  reipedtive  diftridts,  earth  over  the  graves,  as  is  pradlis  d  in  many 
pradtife  in  like  manner,  and  to  the  fame  parts  of  Europe. 

end,  which  is  getting  of  money.  1  hey  kill  many  (laves  and  women  at  the  slaves 

But  if  it  ever  happens  that  the  criminal,  funerals  of  their  kings,  and  other  perfons  of  kill’d  at 

by  fome  impediment  or  other,  in  his  fwim-  note,  to  ferve  and  wait  on  them  in  the  other  funerals, 

ming  a-crofs  that  river  is  drown’d,  they  fry  world,  where  they  make  the  ignorant  people 

his  body  is  boil’d  in  a  large  copper,  and  believe  they  live  greater  than  they  us’d  to 

‘  ~  do  in  this ;  and  therefore  when  any  of  thofe 

great  perfons,  efpecially  their  kings,  die, 
the  courtiers  loudly  exprefs  a  fervent  defire 
to  keep  them  company  in  their  grave 
which  is  nothing  but  cant  and  diffimulation. 


eaten  by  many,  as  is  pretended,  in  detefta- 
tion  of  his  guilt  but  this  I  dare  not  affert 
for  a  truth. 

The  king’s  wives,  and  thofe  of  confidera- 
ble  Blacks ,  are  often  expos’d  to  this  fort  of 


trial,  upon  fufpicion  of  adultery  ;  but  thofe  fince  every  one  knows  how  fearful  they  are 
who  know  themielves  guilty,  will  rather  con-  of  death. 


fefs  it  freely,  than  venture  this  trial,  being 
made  to  believe  they  will,  in  fuch  cafe, 
be  certainly  drown’d :  'to  avoid  which, 
they  incur  the  inevitable  penalty  of  being 
either  caff  off,  or  fold  into  perpetual  capti¬ 
vity. 

In  cafe  of  mifdemeanors  not  prov’d,  they 


I  might  inftance  many  particulars  con¬ 
cerning  the  people  of  Fida ,  which  being  of 
no  great  moment  I  pafs  by,  or  refer,  as  to 
fome  of  them,  to  the  defeription  of  Ardra ; 
thofe  two  nations  being  very  much  alike 
in  abundance  of  cuftoms  and  practices,  both 
in  civil  and  religious  affairs  •,  that  I  may 


pra&ife  another  fort  of  trial  for  convidtion  conclude  this  account  of  Fida,  with  the  ob- 
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or  juftification,  which  is  properly  a  juggle  ; 
wherein,  by  the  difpofition  of  fome  odd 
things  thrown  together,  as  pradtis’d  at  the 
Gold  Coaft,  by  their  priefts,  they  will  ab- 
iolve  or  condemn  the  perfon  accus’d. 


Prepofte- 
rous  cere¬ 
mony. 


Contrasts. 

TH  E  R  E  is  another  ceremony  us’d  a- 
mong  thofe  people,  on  account  of  fo- 
lemn  contracts  and  ingagements,  which  they 
call  Boire-Dios,  after  this  manner. 

The  contractors  make  each  a  little  hole 
in  the  eaath,  into  which  they  let  fome  of 


fervations  made  concerning  their  religious 
worfhip  in  general  and  particular,  which 
will  afford  matter  for  afeparate  chapter. 

But  before  I  enter  upon  that  fubjedf,  it 
will  be  convenient  to  fay  fomething  of  the 
Boejies,  or  Cauris ,  which  I  have  often  men¬ 
tion’d  in  the  defeription  of  this  country  ;  as 
being  accounted  the  chief  wealth  there,  and 
fo  advantageous  and  ufeful  in  the  trade  we 
have  with  its  inhabitants,  as  the  current 
coin  among  them,  which  commands  every 
thing,  as  much  as  coin’d  ftlver  and  gold  does 


throughout  Europe.  I  (hall  alfo  add  fome- 


their  own  blood  drop,  and  having  diffolv’d  what  concerning  the  nature  and  qualities  of 


it  with  fome  little  earth,  each  of  them  drinks 
of  the  compofuion,  as  much  as  he  can. 
This  done,  they  look  upon  it  as  a  folemn 
ingagement,  to  have  but  one  and  the  fame 
intereft  in  whatever  may  befall  them,  whe¬ 
ther  good  or  evil ;  and  that  they  are  bound 
to  reveal  to  each  other  their  moft  fecrec 
thoughts,  or  whatever  they  may  have  heard 
laid,  good  or  bad,  of  one  another*,  being 
fully  perfuaded  that  the  leaft  omiftion  there¬ 
in  would  certainly  occafion  their  death. 

Funerals. 

THEY  bury  their  dead  with  abundance 
of  tokens  of  grief,  and  great  mourn- 


the  (laves  purchafed  there,  and  at  Ardra , 
and  their  way  of  account  in  trade,  and  of 
their  divifion  of  time. 


Shells  uj'ed for  money. 

THE  Boejies ,  ov  Cauris,  which  the  French 
call  Bouges,  arefmall  milk-white  fhells, 
commonly  as  big  as  fmall  olives,  and  are 
produced  and  gather’d  among  the  fhoals 
and  rocks  of  the  Maldivy  iflands,  near  the 
coaft  of  Malabar  in  the  Eajl-Indies,  and 
thence  tranfported  as  ballad:  to  Goa ,  Cochin,  Shells  or 
and  other  ports  in  the  Eajl-Indies ,  by  the  1  y  valued 
natives  of  thofe  numerous  iflands:  and  fromin  fiu1’ 
the  above-nam’d  places,  are  difperfed  to  the  nea‘ 


ingi  but  after  the  tunerals  they  feaft  their  Dutch  and  Englijh  factories  in  India-,  then 
acquaintance  for  five  or  fix  weeks  together.  brought  over  to  Europe,  more  efpecially  by 


the 


2. 


the  Dutch,  who  make  a  great  advantage  of 
them,  according  to  the  occafion  the  feveral 
trading  nations  of  Europe  have  for  this  trafh, 
to  carry  on  their  traffick  at  the  coaft  of 
of  An^ ola,  to  purchafe  (laves 


Coetfls  of  South-Guinea, 


the  Alcoves  of  Boejies,  and  the  quantity  ofBARBOT'i 


(laves  he  poflefies. 

As  to  the  (laves,  and  the  trade  of  them, 
whereof  I  have  before  fpoke  at  large,  it  will 
be  proper  to  obferve  here,  that  commonly 


c-  other  goods  of  Africa,  and  are  only  pro-  the'  fta^  we 

It It: !'??}!  m  S?  are  br?uSht  down  to  the  coaft  from  feveral 


univerfe  putting  fuch  a  value  on  them  as  the 
Guineans,  and  more  efpecially  thofe  of  Fida 
and  Ardra  have  long  done,  and  (till  do  to 
this  very  day.  And  fo,  proportionably  to 
the  occafion  the  European  Guinea  adventurers 
have  for  thofe  Cauris,  and  the  quantity  or 
Icarcity  there  happens  to  be  of  them,  either 


countries,  two  and  three  hundred  leagues  up 
the  idland,  where  the  inhabitants  are  ludy, 
ft i png,  and  very  laborious  people:  thence 
ft  that  though  they  are  not  fo  black  and 
fine  to  look  at  as  the  North-Guinea  and  Gold 
Coaft  Blacks  ;  yet  are  they  fitter  for  the  A- 
merican  plantations  than  any  others ;  efpe- 


j“  En/Tia\  HM?d\  [hcir,  price  by  the  fi£f  ZdsTUerrLy?:: 

hundted  weight  is  higher  or  lower.  I  can  quire  more  labour  and  ftrength  than  in  the 
g.ve  no  realon  why  they  are  ufually  fold  by  other  colonies  of  Europeans,  at  which  die 
weig  it  and  not  by  mealur e.  Fida  and  Ardra  (laves  are  found,  by  condant 

the  fm  lerh/  T  f  many  dlfferent  fizes>  experience,  to  hold  out  much  Jogger,  and 
the  (mailed  hardly  larger  than  a  common  with  lefs  detriment  to  themfelves,  than  the 


pea,  and  the  larged,  as  an  ordinary  walnut, 
Jongilh  like  an  olive-,  but  of  fuch  great  ones 
there  is  no  confiderable  quantity  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  inferior  fizes,  and  are  all  inter- 
mixt,  great  and  finall.  They  are  common¬ 
ly  brought  over  from  the  Eaft-Indies,  in 
packs  or  bundles  well  wrapp’d,  and  put 
into  lmall  barrels  in  England  or  Holland, 
for  the  better  conveniency  of  the  Guinea 
trade. 

Having  given  this  account  of  the  nature 


c  7  r  §  °‘v  .  tac  nature  mens  tielh  eaten  in  their  own  country,  anc 

of  thefe  Boejies,  it  remains  to  obferve  the  ufe  publick  markets  held  for  that  purpofe 

miinP  fhpl*Pnf  >.1 _ _  _  r  n  r  I  .  *  .  * 


other  (laves  tranlported  thither  from  the 
other  above- mention’d  parts  of  Guinea. 
One  thing  is  to  be  taken  notice  of  by  fea- 
faring  men,  that  thefe  Fida  and  Ardra 
(laves  are  of  all  the  others  the  mod  apt  to 
revolt  aboard  fhips,  by  a  confpiracy  carried 
on  amongd  themfelves  ;  efpecially  fuch  as 
aie  brought  down  to  Fida  from  very  re¬ 
mote  inland  countries,  who  eafily  draw  ou¬ 
tliers  into  their  plot:  for  being  ufed  to  fee 
mens  llefh  eaten  in  their  own  country,  and 


made  thereof  by  the  Guineans. 

At  Fida  and  Ardra,  where,  as  I  have 
hinted  before,  they  are  mod  fond  of  them, 
they  either  ferve  to  adorn  their  bodies,  or 
as  current  coin.  At  Fida  the  natives  bore 
a  little  hole  through  each  Boejie,  with  an 


they  are  very  full  of  the  notion,  that  we 
buy  and  tran(port  them  to  the  fame  pur- 
pole  ;  and  will  therefore  watch  all  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  deliver  themfelves,  by  adaulting 
a  (hip’s  crew,  and  murdering  them  all,  if 
poffible :  whereof  we  have  almod  every 


iron  tool,  made  for  that  purpofe,  and  thread  year  fome  indances,  in  one  European  (hip 
them,  forty  Boejies  in  a  dnng,  which  they  or  other,  that  is  fill’d  with  (laves  To 
call  Toques  mPortuguefe  ;  and  in  their  natu-  prevent  which,  it  is  neceflary  to  obferve  ex- 
ra  anguage  Cenre.  adtly  the  diredions  I  propofe  to  give  in  the 

fi  ive  fuch  firings,  or  Genres,  of  forty  fupplement  to  this  book,  both  for  manamn* 
Boejies  each,  make  a  certain  fmall  meafure.  Haves,  and  fubfiding  them  properly0  in 
call  d  a  Galinha,  and  in  their  own  language  their  tranfportation  at  fea;  as  alfo  for  pre- 
a  rare.  Two  hundred  Cauris,  and  fifty  fuch  venting  their  revolt  and  mutiny. 

Fores,  make  an  Alcove ,  or  a  Guinbotton ,  in 

their  language  -,  the  word  Alcove  being  For-  Keeping  of  accounts, 

tuguefe,  as  well  as  that  of  Galinha,  but  as  HpHE  Fidafians  are  fo  expert  in  keeping 

frequently  us’d  by  the  Blacks  as  the  other  1  their  accounts,  that  they  eafily  reckon 

names  of  Fore  and  Guinbotton,  of  their  own  as  exad  and  as  quick  by  memory  as  we 
language.  This  Alcove  meafure  weighs,  as  can  do  with  pen  and  ink,  though  ’the  fum 
I  have  before  obferv’d,  about  fixty  pounds,  amount  to  never  fo  many  thoufands  ;  which 

an,^0nJai,nS/°^r.th0ufand  Boeiies'  yery  much  facilitates  the  trade  the  Euro* 

VVith  thefe  firings,  or  Toques,  or  Genres,  peans  have  with  them;  and  is  not  half  fo 
of  forty  Boejies ,  they  buy  and  fell  all  forts  troublefome  as  with  other  Guineans ,  who 


of  goods  among  themfelves,  as  if  they  were 
diver  or  gold  money  -,  and  are  fo  very  much 
taken  with  them,  as  to  tell  us  they  are  pre¬ 
ferable  to  gold,  both  for  ornament  and  traf¬ 
fick  ;  infomuch  that  a  handful  of  them  is 


are  commonly  very  dull  on  this  head. 

Another  thing  of  great  advantage  to  trade  Language, 
with  them  is,  that  mod  of  the  Fida  mer¬ 
chants  can  fpeak  either  lomething  of  the 
Lingua  Franca ,  or  of  (ome  other  European 


better  for  thofe  purpofes  than  an  ounce  of  language,  but  more  efpecially  French,  which 
fine  gold  :  and  it  is  a  general  rule  there,  to  fome  few  are  very  perfed  in,  through  the 
reckon  a  man’s  wealth  by  the  number  of  long  intercourfe  they  have  had  with  u°:  and 

herein 


?4° 

Barhot.  herein  the  French  have  fome  advantage  o v ei 
the  other  Europeans  trading  there,  that 
their  language  is  near  allied  to  that  Lingua 
Franca ,  or  broken  P ortuguefe. 

However,  for  the  facilitating  of  commerce 
with  thofe  and  the  Ardra  Blacks,  I  have  taken 
the  trouble  to  collebt  iome  of  the  moft  fami¬ 
liar  words  and  phrafes  of  thofe  two  nations, 
which  are  annex’d  to  the  vocabulary  of  the 
Guinea  Blacks  moft  common  language,  m 
the  fupplement  to  this  volume,  the  hu.a- 
Jians  ufing  the  fame  language  as  tnole  of 
Ardra  ;  by  which,  as  well  as  by  their  uni¬ 
formity  of  manners  and  practices,  it  feems 
they  were  formerly  one  and  the  lame  nation. 

It  would  be  proper  here  to  infert  the  fe- 
veral  forts  of  European  goods,  with  which 
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we  drive  our  trade  there  to  purchafe  (laves ; 
but  the  fame  forts  of  goods  being  us’d  in 
the  (lave  trade  at  Ardra ,  I  refer  to  the  de- 
feription  of  that  kingdom,  and  of  the  trade 
we  have  there  with  the  natives. 

As  to  the  Fidafian  way  of  reckoning  ^the 
time,  there  can  be  nothing  (aid  very  exactly, 
but  that  they  feem  to  live  in  a  manner  by 
guefs;  for  it  does  not  appear  that  they 
have  any  divifions  of  years,  months,  weeks, 
days  or  hours ;  but  reckon  their  fowing- 
time  by  moons,  and  know  that  every  three 
days  there  is  a  great  market.  Nor  do  we 
find  that  they  have  any  feftivals.  None 
of  them  can  read  or  write,  not  even  their 
priefts. 


CHAP.  III. 


Of  the  religion  of  the  people  of  Fida  ;  their  notion  of  God ,  and  inferior  deities  ; 
peculiar  protestor  for  any  bufmefs-,  ivorfhip  of  fnahes,  of  trees ,  and  the  fea  ; 
notion  of  he//,  and  difficulty  of  being  comer  ted. 


Notion  of  God ,  and  inferior  deities. 
Snakes,  '“jp  H  E  Fidafians ,  for  the  moft  part,  have 
trees,  and  f  an  imported!  notion  of  a  Supreme  Be- 
fea-deities.  jng5  Almighty  and  Omniprefent,  to  whom 
they  attribute  the  formation  of  the  univerfe ; 
and  give  him  an  infinite  preference  above 
their  endlefs  number  of  idol  gods  •,  to 
whom,  becaufe  he  is  fo  highly  exalted, 
they  neither  pray,  nor  offer  any  facrifices, 
alledging,  that  they  think  his  incomparable 
grandeur  does  not  permit  him  to  think  oi 
human  race,  or  be  at  the  trouble  of  go¬ 
verning  the  world,  which  he  has  therefore 
committed  to  their  idols,  to  rule  as  his 
vicegerents  in  all  things',  and  therefore  they 
diredl  all  their  religious  worfhip  to  thofe  in¬ 
ferior  deities:  amongft  which  they  reckon 
as  the  principal,  firft,  a  fort  of  reddifh 
brown  fnake  ;  next  to  it,  the  high  lofty 
trees,  of  a  beautiful  form  •,  and  next  to 
them  again,  the  fea.  Phefe  three  chief  di¬ 
vinities,  fay  they,  we  worfhip  and  pray  to 
all  over  this  land,  each  of  them  having  its 
particular  prerogative  and  power,  diftindt 
from  the  other  •,  but  with  this  difference, 
the  lhake-god  has  an  unlimited  power  over 
the  trees  and  fea,  and  can  rule  and  reprove 
them  in  cafe  they  be  flow  or  neglebtful  in 
abting  the  parts  of  their  offices,  amongft  the 
creatures  of  the  univerfe ;  and  thofe  two 
fubordinate  divinities  are  in  no  wife  to  in¬ 
termeddle  in  the  office  of  the  fnake-god. 

Btfides  thofe  three  principal  deities,  they 
iGoJs‘  have  an  infinite  number  of  inferior  idol- 
gods,  natural  and  animal,  who  derive  their 
prerogatives  and  offices  from  the  three  prin¬ 
cipal  before  mention’d,  but  moft  particular¬ 
ly  from  the  animal-god,  the  fnake;  and  e- 
very  man  is  allow’d  to  make  himfelf  as  ma¬ 
ny  of  thofe  inferior  idol-gods  as  he  thinks 


convenient:  as  for  inftance,.if  a  Black  re- 
folves  upon  important  bufinefs,  he  firft 
Parches  out  a  god -protestor,  which  is  com¬ 
monly  the  fit  ft  creature  he  fpies,  dog,  cat, 
or  other  moft  contemptible  animal,  or  any 
inanimate  thing,  a  ftone,  a  piece  of  wood, 
or  the  like. 

Peculiar  protedlor. 

L- — '  f  I  E  god-protebtor  thus  accidentally 
found  out,  the  Black  immediately  pre- 
fents  him  with  an  offering,  and  makes  a  fo- 
lemn  vow,  that  in  cafe  he  fucceeds  in  the 
affair  he  is  to  enter  upon,  he  will  very  re- 
ligioufiy  for  the  future  hold  and  worfhip 
him  as  his  peculiar  deity.  Which  he  accor¬ 
dingly  performs,  if  the  event  anfwers  his 
expectation  ;  prefentmg  that  dumb  deity 
every  day  with  new  facrifices,  and  praying 
to  him.  *  On  the  contrary,  if  he  miffes  his 
aim  in  that  affair,  he  takes  no  more  notice 
of  the  chance-god.  In  fhort,  they  make 
and  unmake  their  gods  daily,  and  are  the^,^ 
matters  or  inventors  of  the  objebts  of  their  made  an(J 
religious  worfhip.  unmade. 

Every  individual  inhabitant  of  Fida  is  not 
fo  creduloufly  addibted  to  thofe  grofs  fuper- 
ltitions;  for  fome  of  thole  who  have  con- 
verfed  moft  with  Europeans ,  and  can  (peak 
their  languages,  are  commonly  acquainted 
with  the  principles  of  the  Chriftian  religion, 
and  have  a  rational  notion  of  the  true  God, 
and  how  he  is  to  be  worfhipped,  and  alcribe 
to  him  the  creation  of  the  univerfe,  and  of 
all  the  creatures  therein.  Thofe,  whole 
number  is  not  great,  ridicule  the  falie  dei-  better  in¬ 
ties  of  their  country,  when  they  dilcourfe  formed, 
with  us,  and  feem  to  regard  them  no  farther- 
than  is  neceffary,  not  to  incur  the  hatred  of 
their  countrymen,  or  to  make  their  friends 
and  relations  cafy  with  them  ;  being  always 

very 
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ver£  .cautI0US  not  t0  rai!  at  their  8ro(s  fu-  ner  of  religious  refpect  and  homage,  they  Barbot, 
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Idols. 


perditions,  nor  to  reveal  to  them  the  con 
trary  notions  they  have  concerning  the  true 
exigence  of  the  divinity,  and  the  worfhip 
that  is  due  to  it-,  becaufe  that  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  prejudice  them  very  much  in  their 
worldly  concerns. 

Befides  all  the  above-men  tion’d  natural 


carry ’d  it  on  a  filk  carpet  to  the  holy  houfe 
it  is  now  kept  in. 

The  reverence  and  refpeft  the  Blacks  Rcrpea  to 
have  for  the  fnake  is  fo  great,  that  if  one  of  {hakes, 
them  fhould  but  touch  one  with  a  ftick, 
or  any  otherwife  hurt  it,  he  is  fentenced 

.....  ,  -  without  remiflion  to  be  burnt  alive.  At 

and  animal  deities  of  Fida,  they  have  an  firft  fettling  o f  the  Englijh  at  Fida,  a  can- 
innumerable  multitude  of  idols;  each  pri-  tain  of  that  nation  having  landed  and 
vate  perfon  making  as  many  as  he  pleats,  houfed  his  cargo,  or  part  of  it,  his  men 
as  well  as  the  prince  and  great  men :  they  found  one  night  a  fnake  in  their  lodge 
are  commonly  puppets,  made  either  of  fat  which  they  immediately  kill’d  and  threw 
mould,  or  of  a  white  potter’s  clay,  where-  it  out  at  their  door,  being  ignorant  of  the 
of  they  have  infinite  numbers,  both  in  their  confequences  of  what  they  had  done  as 
habitations,  and  about  the  roads  and  foot-  meaning  no  harm.  The  Blacks  in  the  morn- 
paths  all  over  the  country  of  Ftda,  under  ing  feeing  the  dead  fnake,  and  the  Enrtihh 
proper  huts  and  niches;  befides  avail  very  innocently  telling  them,  without  being 
quantity  of  other  clay  huts,  eredled  in  all  afk’d  who  had  kill’d  it,  immediately  affault- 
parts,  to  fhut  up  all  fuch  fnakes  as  they  by  ed  them  on  all  fides,  murdering  all  that  ,  m 
chance  meet  on  the  roads:  which  huts  they  were  in  the  lodge,  and  burning  it  with  all 

call  Cafas  dt>  Titos,  nr  onrt  c  the  goods  that  were  in  it:  which  barbarity  forafnake. 

fo  difcouraged  the  Englijh ,  that  for  a  long 

Ac  ,  .  r  .  _  .  ,  .  ,  .  ,  tIme  they  refrain’d  going  thither  to  trade, 

b  to  this  fnake- worfhip,  which  is  there  but  carried  on  their  commerce  in  other 

the  srand  devotion  of  all  rhe  nennle.  parts  of  Guinea ;  till  at  laft  fome  ventur’d 

thither  again,  and  have  ever  fince  continu’d 


call  Cafas  de  Dios ,  or  god’s  houfes 

JV vjhip  of  fnakes. 

S  to  this  fnake-worfhip,  which  is  there 
-  the  grand  devotion  of  all  the  people, 
from  the  king  to  the  flave;  I  (hall  firft 


ddcnbe  the  proper  fort  of  fnakes,  which  to  dofounmolefted,  obferving  verycautioufty 
is  the  chief  deity  of  ite  Blacks,  being  that  not  to  do  the  leaft  harm  to  any  fnakes- 
which  is  ftreak’d  with  white,  yellow  and  which  is  in  like  manner  exactly  obferv’d 
brown:  the  biggeft  commonly  feen  there  by  all  other  Europeans  trading  at  Fida  be 
of  that  fort,  is  about  fix  feet  long,  and  ing  always  inform’d  by  the  Blacks  at ’their 


are 


[Snakes 
Icatch  rats 


the  thicknefs  of  a  man’s  arm;  they 
very  greedy  of  rat’s  flefh,  frequently  chace 
them,  and  when  they  have  caught  one, 
are  at  leaft  an  hour  before  they  can  fwal- 
low  it  down,  as  having  a  very  narrow 
throat,  which  when  they  are  to  fwallow 
their  prey,  extends  itfelf  by  degrees.  It 
is  a  fort  ofdiverfion  to  fee  that  animal  chace 
rats  and  lwallow  them.  If  a  fnake  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  under  the  tiling  of  a  houfe 
and  fees  a  rat  pafs  by,  at  which  it  cannot 
come,  the  fnake  will  hifs  and  ufe  her  ut- 
moft  indeavours  to  difingage  herfelf  and 
get  at  it;  but  becaufe  that  requires  a  pretty 


jinake- 

loufe. 


firft  landing,  that  the  fnakes  are  the  gods  of 
their  country,  and  requir’d  not  to  moleft 
them  in  any  manner  whatfoever. 

Ever  fince  that  tragical  accident  befallen  E«roP„rs 
the  Englijh,  we  have  not  heard  of  any  harm  cautious  of 
done  to  Europeans,  they  being  all  very  cau-  diem  knee, 
tious  how  they  meddle  with  fnakes;  though 
many  of  thole  infedts  frequently  enter  their 
lodges,  in  hot  fun-fhine  weather,  fometimes 
five  or  fix  of  them  together,  creeping  upon 
their  chairs,  benches,  tables,  and  even  their 
beds,  whilft  they  are  afleep:  nay,  fome  of 
thole  vermin,  if  they  get  a  good  place 
•  ,  .  .  *  under  a  bed,  and  like  it,  and  the  fervants 

long  time,  the  rats,  as  it  they  were  ienfible  out  of  Jazinefs  do  not  turn  up  the  beddino- 

of  that  long  creeping  animal’s  being  very  will  continue  there  a  whole  week,  and  oer- 

llow  to  move,  will  pafs  and  repals  be-  haps  breed  there.  r 

fore  her  feveral  times  as  if  were  in  fcorn:  When  any  fnakes  come  thus  to  harbour 

and  this  is  often  obferv  d  in  the  evening.  in  the  houfes  of  Europeans ,  fome  of  them 
I  he  principal  fnake-houfe  ftands  about  will  give  notice  thereof  to  the  natives  who 

two  leagues  or  more  from  the  king’s  town,  gently  carry  them  out  of  doors,  if  theyT1„ 

and  is  erefted  under  a  very  beautiful,  lofty  are  found  in  fuch  places  as  they  can  lav  pjL  lP 
tree  in  which  the  Blacks  fay,  refides  the  hold  of  them;  but  if  they  happen  to  move' 
chief  and  largeft  of  all  the  lnakes,  which  gotten  to  the  joyce,  or  any  other  hieh  dace thcm- 
they  reprelent  as  big  as  a  common-fiz’d  of  the  houfes,  though  they  be  but  one  ftorv 

man,  and  of  an  immenfe  length,  being  ac-  high,  the  Blacks  will  fcarce  be  perfuaded 

counted  the  procreator  of  all  the  other  fnake-  to  remove  them  from  thence;  and  fo  are 
gods;  and  having  been  found  out  very  many  left  till  they  come  out  of  themfelves  which 
years  ago,  when  by  reafon  of  the  wicked-  fometimes  will  be  a  fortnight,  without  eat¬ 
ing  any  thing;  though  the  fimple  credulous 
Blacks  believe  the  fnake  thus  perched  on 
high,  knows  how  to  feed  itfelf:  and  it  has 
4  ^  hap- 


nefs  of  men,  it  left  another  country  to 
come  to  them,  which  caus’d  an  univerfal 
joy;  and  after  having  render’d  it  all  man- 

Vol.  y. 
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A  Defcription  of  the 


Book  IV. 


The  beft  is,  that  thofe  fnakes  do  no  in  if-  Harmlefs 
chief  to  mankind:  for  if  they  happen  to  bernakes* 
trod  upon,  and  bite  or  fling,  it  does  no 
more  hurt  than  the  fling  of  the  Mille¬ 
pedes  before  fpoken  of  in  the  defcription 


them. 


Burbot,  happen’d  that  fome  Europeans  having  had 
^  fnake  a  long  time  in  their  houfe,  have  ac¬ 
quainted  the  king  with  it,  who  has  imme¬ 
diately  fent  them  a  fat  ox,  to  pay  for  that 

’Tis  death  CrCIfUan  *  European  fhould  happen  to  kill  a  of  the  Gold  Coaft  Therefore  it  is  that 

to  hurt  fnake  through  inadvertency,  and  without  the  Blacks r  do  think  it  good l  to  be  bit  by 

anv  defi-rn  he  would  certainly  undergo  the  thofe  inledls,  becaufe  they  fancy  it  fecures 

fame  fat?  as  thofe  Englifh  above-mention’d ;  them  from  the  fling  of  other  poifonous 

unlefs  ‘  he  could  make  his  efcape  to  the  fnakes,  whereof  there  are  great  numbers 

kina  and  fatisfy  him  that  it  was  an  accident,  in  that  country.  _  But  how  ridiculous  this 

and  he  may  then  prevail  with  the  priefls  notion  of  theirs  is,  appears  by  the  frequent 

to  accept  of  a  fine;  but  this  is  very  ha-  battles  we  there  fee  between  thofe  fnake- 

zardous  if  the  facrificer  tbould  go  about  deities  and  the  venomous  fnakes,  which 

to  raife’  the  multitude.  I  would  therefore  are  much  thelargefl;  and  there  being  great 
advife  all  Europeans  in  thofe  parts  to  be  enmity  between  them,  would  certainly  de- 
cautious  of  any  thing  of  that  nature.  ftroy  the  worfhipp’d  vermin,  were  not 

An  Aquamboe  Black ,  having  once  taken  fome  Blacks  always  at  hand  to  refcue  their 
up  a  fnake  on  his  flick,  as  not  daring  to  gods.  ,  , 

handle  it  and  fo  carry’d  it  gently  out  If  a  fire  happens  to  break  out,  and  one 
of  the  houfe,  without  any  hurt  done  to  or  more  fnakes  are  burnt  in  it,  every  one 
the  creature,  ’two  or  three  Fida  Blacks  who  that  hears  it  flops  his  ears,  and  gives  mo- 

happen’d  to  fee  it,  fet  up  the  cry  as  they  ney  to  be  reconcil’d  to  the  burnt  fnake- 

do  tor  fire;  whereupon  the  mob  immedi-  god,  for  having  been  fo  carelefs  of  him; 
ately  flock’d  to  the  place  in  arms,  and 
had  certainly  murder’d  the  foreign  Black , 
but  that  the  king  being  inform’d  of  his 
innocence,  refcu’d  him  from  them  by  fend¬ 
ing  his  prime  miniflers  to  his  affiflance. 

When  a  fnake  gets  into  a  Black’ s  houfe 


Worfliip 
paid  to 
them. 


tho’  they  firmly  believe  the  burnt  fnake  will 
quickly  return  to  take  vengeance  of  fuch  as 
have  occafion’d  its  death  by  this  accident 
of  fire.  If  any  of  them  happen  to  be 
kill’d  by  a  beafl,  either  defignedly  or  acci¬ 
dentally,  upon  complaint  made  to  the  king 


VV  Util  (X  liliHxV/  uiiv  ~  -  j  - j  t  x  *  ' 

he  immediately  fends  for  the  next  priefl,  by  the  priefls,  that  prince  fometimes  to 
who  carries  that  infedi  to  the  inake-houle;  fatisfy  them  and  the  people,  will  order  a 
and  if  afk’d,  whither  they  deflgn  to  carry  general  daughter  of  the  beafls  of  the  fame 
it,  they  anfwer,  that  the  god  they  hold  kind  as  that  which  lb  killed  the  worfhip- 
w’ll  di red;  them.  No  perlon  paffes  by  the  ped  fnakes;  and  the  commonalty  of  the 
fnake- boufes  without  going  in  to  worfliip  Blacks  do  execute  it  with  fwords  and  clubs, 
thofe  vermin,  and  inquire  what  they  fhall  till  the  kins;  feeing  a  certain  number  lo 
do  to  pleafe  them.  Every  houfe  has  an 
old  prieflefs,  who  is  maintain’d  by  the  pro- 
vifions  continually  carry’d  for  the  lnakes 
by  thofe  luperftitious  people:  and  fhe  gives 
them  anfwers  to  their  leveral  queflions,  in 
a  low  voice,  as  the  mouth  of  thofe  deities. 

She  orders  one  not  to  have  to  do  with 
his  wives  at  ceitain  times  and  feaibns;  ano¬ 
ther  not  to  eat  fowls,  beef  or  mutton,  on 
fuch  and  fuch  days ;  another  not  to  drink 
palm-wine,  nor  beer;  and  fo  others  to 
abflain  from  other  things,  according  to 
her  fancy:  which  thofe  ignorant  people 
religioufly  obferve,  believing  that  their  dei- 
ties  would  infallibly  punifli  the  leall  tranf- 
grcflion  with  death. 


V _ /  W- 

flicrificed  to  appeale  their  fnake-god,  and 
being  petition’d  by  the  owners,  revokes  his 
order,  and  forbids  any  farther  execution: 
which  proceedings  fufficiently  teflify  how 
arbitrarily  the  prince  and  the  priefls  rule 
the  people,  both  in  civil  and  religious 
matters. 

The  Fidaftans  invoke  the  fnake  in  ex-  Snakes 
cefiive  wet,  dry  or  barren  feafons;  upon  voked  in 
all  occurrences  relating  to  government ; dlllrefs* 
for  the  preservation  of  their  cattle;  and, 
to  be  ihort,  in  all  neceflities  and  difficul- 


m 


ties. 


The  king,  at  the  infligation  of  the 


Way  to  be 
rid  of  the 
Blacks. 


priefes  and  his  courtiers,  who  are  com 
monly  the  tools  of  thofe  priefls,  fends  very 
This  fhows  what  great  refpebt  thofe  peo-  rich  offerings  to  the  fnake-houfe,  of  money, 

»  r*  /■*  l  ’  _  1,.  onfnn  oo  mimfp  nn  /  I 


pie  have  for  fuch  vermin,  and  how  dange¬ 
rous  it  is  to  do  them  any  harm.  For  this 
reafon,  when  we  are  weary  of  the  Blacks  and 
defire  to  be  rid  of  them,  we  need  only  fpeak 
ill  of  the  fnake,  at  which  they  will  im¬ 
mediately  flop  their  ears  and  run  out  of 
doors;  but  no  Black  of  any  other  nation 
mull  prefume  to  do  the  like,  without  he 
will  run  himfelf  into  great  danger,  and 
the  natives  dare  not  offer  at  it. 


u  '  J  ' 

fi!k  fluffs,  cattle,  eatables,  liquors,  and 
many  other  things  of  the  produift  of 
the  country,  or  from  Europe ;  which 
in  all  likelihood  thofe  crafty  facrifi- 
cers  convert  to  their  own  ufe.  This  they 
fo  frequently  demand  of  him,  that  fome¬ 
times  he  grows  tired  and  denies  them  their 
requefl,  and  perhaps  in  an  angry  manner, 
if  it  is  required  on  account  of  obtaining  a 
good  crop,  and  lie  thinks  he  has  fent 

enough 


Citap. 

enough  already  for  that  feafon,  and  is  fenfi- 
b!e  the  bed  part  of  the  corn  is  rotten  in 
the  fields,  he  will  tell  them  plainly,  he  does 
not  defign  any  farther  offerings;  and  if 
the  fnake  will  not  beftow  a  plentiful  hal¬ 
ved,  he  may  let  it  alone. 

Pilgri-  The  kings  of  Fida  make  yearly  pilgri¬ 
mages.  mages  to  the  fnake-houfe  in  great  date; 
and  conclude  them  with  rich  prefents,  not 
only  to  the  fnake-god,  but  alfo  the  great 
perfons  oi  the  nation  that  have  accompa¬ 
nied  him  thither,  which  is  very  expenfive 
to  him.  This  prefect  king,  if  he  does  not 
perform  it  in  perfon  fome  years,  orders  it 
to  be  done  by  his  wives,  which  is  not  lb  <fc- 
penfive  to  him. 

However,  if  on  the  one  hand  this  fnake- 
god’s  fervice  proves  chargeable  to  the  prince, 
the  revenues  which  accrue  to  him  from  it 
are  on  the  other  hand  very  confides  able: 
for  every  year  when  the  Indian  wheat  is 
fowed  till  it  grows  up  to  a  man’s  height, 
he  and  the  priefts  get  much  money  by  the 
young  women  and  girls  that  are  let  to 
watch  and  guard  the  corn  fields  againft  the 
devouring  birds  and  other  animals. 

Mad  no-  Thole  young  women  .are  often  carried 

tion.  away,  and  the  fimple  credulous  Blacks  made 
to  believe,  that  the  fnakes  during  the  whole 
feafon  make  it  their  bufinefs  every  evening 
and  night,  to  feize  all  the  beautiful  young 
women  that  pleafe  them,  and  to  make 
them  diftra&ed,  and  to  cure  them.  The 
parents  carry  fuch  mad  girls  to  a  particu¬ 
lar  houfe  built  for  that  purpofe,  where  they 
are  obliged  to  flay  feveral  months,  as  they 
give  us  to  underlland,  to  be  cur’d  of  their 
madnefs;  and  during  that  time,  they  muft 
furnifh  them  with  all  forts  of  necefiaries 
fo  plentifully,  that  there  is  enough  for  the 
priefts  alfo  to  fubfift  on. 

Superftiti-  When  the  time  of  this  confinement  is 

ous  fraud,  elapfed,  they  obtain  leave  to  come  our,  af¬ 
ter  they  have  paid  the  charges  of  their 
cure  and  keeping,  which  are  commonly  in 
proportion  -  to  the  circumftances  of  their 
parents :  fo  that  by  a  near  calculation,  one 
young  woman  with  another,  brings  in 
twenty  crowns;  and  the  number  of  fuch  as 
are  thus  confin’d  on  account  of  diftracted- 
nels,  amounts  to  feveral  thoufands  yearly, 
each  village  having  a  particular  houfe  ap¬ 
pointed  for  that  fervice,  and  the  towns  two 
or  three  each.  The  money  arifing  from 
thofe  cures,  is  thought  by  the  generality  of 
that  nation  to  be  imploy’d  in  religious  ufes 
by  the  priefts;  but  it  is  very  apparent  that 
the  king  has  the  beft  pare  of  it,  and  the 
priefts  the  overplus. 

The  Blacks  believe,  that  as  foon  as  a 
young  woman  is  touch’d  by  the  fnake,  fire 
prelently  runs  mad;  and  that  if  not  immedi¬ 
ately  confined  in  the  fnake-houfe,  flic’ll  break 
and  fpoil  every  thing  that  comes  in  her  way: 


for  which  reafon  they  never  fail  to  fluit  her  Barbov. 
up,  when  once  iufpe&ed  of  madnefs.  And 
to  fentertain  this  opinion  in  them  all,  the 
priefts  from  time  to  time  appoint  fome 
fuch  girls  as  they  pretend  to  have  been 
touch’d  by  the  fnake,  who  commit  all  man¬ 
ner  of  disorders  about  the  country. 

They  alfo  perfuade  the  Blacks ,  and  the 
poor  credulous  people  tell  us,  that  a  fnake 
will  carry  off  a  girl  out  of  the  fnake-houfe, 
though  it  be  clofe  fhut  up;  and  to  con¬ 
vince  the  people  of  it,  the  priefts  diligently 
obferve  thofe  young  women  who  have  ne¬ 
ver  been  affedted  by  the  fnake,  they  pre¬ 
vail  on  them,  firft  by  promifes,  or  after¬ 
wards  by  threats,  to  perform  what  they  de¬ 
fire  of  them,  viz.  that  being  in  the  ftreet 
and  feeing  the  coaft  clear  of  people  on  all 
fides,  they  fet  on  crying  and  raving  with 
all  their  might,  as  tho’  the  fnake  had  faff 
hold  of  them,  and  order’d  them  to  repair 
to  the  fnake-houfe;  and  if  any  perfon 
comes  to  their  affiftance,  to  tell  them  the 
fnake  is  vanifhed,  and  that  they  are  mad, 
which  obliges  their  parents  to  confine  them 
to  the  fnake-houfe.  And  when  the  time 
of  their  being  dilmiffed  is  come,  the  prieft 
lays  a  fevere  injun&ion  on  them  not  to 
reveal  how  they  were  feiz’d  by  the  fnake, 
or  rather  not  to  dilcover  the  cheat;  but  to 
affirm  the  fnake  did  it,  threatning  them 
with  being  burnt  alive,  if  they  don’t  exadfly 
comply  herein. 

The  king,  who  finds  thofe  religious  frauds 
yield  him  much  money  as  well  as  the 
priefts,  is  no  lefs  willing  than  they  to  con¬ 
firm  the  people  in  thofe  follies  they  are 
made  to  believe,  concerning  that  fort  of 
madnefs  in  young  women,  &V.  and  now 
and  then  catifes  fome  one  of  his  own  daugh¬ 
ters  to  pretend,  to  be  feiz’d  by  the  fnake; 
and  immediately  fends  her  away  to  the  fnake- 
houfe,  where  fhe  is  confined  for  fome  time 
only,  but  not  fo  long  as  is  cuftomary  for 
girls  of  an  inferior  rank:  and  wherr  fire  is 
difeharged  from  thence,  all  the  other  young 
women  that  happen  then  to  have  been  fluic 
up  there,  are  on  her  account  alfo  dilmifs’d. 

On  the  day  of  the  princefs’s  delivery,  fhe 
is  brought  out  in  a  fplendid  manner,  and 
conducted  with  all  the  other  young  women 
releas’d  on  her  account,  to  the  king’s  court, 
having  only  a  filk  fcarf  palled  betwixt  her 
legs  and  being  richly  adorn’d  with  beads  and 
corals,  much  valuable  there. 

In  this  equipage,  whilft  fhe  is  there,  fhe 
commits  all  manner  of  extravagancies,  du¬ 
ring  the  playing  on  feveral  mufical  inftru- 
ments;  which  madnefs  the  Blacks  prefenc 
firmly  believe  remain’d  in  her  by  reafon 
cf  her  being  inlarged  before  the  expiration 
of  her  due  time  of  confinement. 

During  that  time,  the  moft  notable  per- 
fons  of  the  court  croud  thither  for  three 
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Barbot.  or  four  days  fucceffively,  with  their  prefents 
for  the  princefs,  amounting  all  together  to 
a  very  confiderable  value-,  and  lb  the  young 
lady,  or  rather  the  king,  gets  very  confide- 
rably  by  the  cheat.  If  any  Black ,  wifer 
than  others,  is  fenfible  of  the  fraud,  yet  will 
he,  to  avoid  incurring  the  difpleafure  of  the 
king  and  priefts,  and  for  his  own  fecurity, 
fhut  his  eyes,  pretend  ignorance,  and  al¬ 
low  it  for  a  real  truth  to  avoid  being  poi- 
lon’d;  as  happen’d  to  a  Black  of  the  Gold 
Coajl  marry’d  to  a  Fida  woman,  who  pre¬ 
tended  to  be  feiz’d  by  the  fnake ;  but  he, 
inftead  of  fending  her  to  the  fnake-houfe, 
as  being  of  a  different  religion,  clapt  her 
in  irons:  which  fo  inraged  the  woman,  that 
fhe  privately  accufed  him  to  the  pnefts,  who 
not  caring  to  make  any  publick  attempts 
on  him,  becaufe  he  was  of  a  different  na¬ 
tion  and  religion,  fecretly  poifon’d  him, 
fo  that  he  became  fpeechlefs,  and  loll  the 
ufe  of  all  his  limbs. 

The  religious  worfhip  and  adoration  of 
fnakes  or  ferpents,  is  not  peculiar  to  thole 
people-,  feveral  other  nations  have  pradi fed 
it:  for,  not  to  mention  the  golden  lerpent 
worfhipp’d  by  the  firft  lfraelites ,  nor  the 
hiftory  we  have  in  Scripture,  of  a  dragon  or 
ferpent  ador’d  by  the  Babylonians -,  the 
y Egyptians  had  in  former  times  a  fingular  ve¬ 
neration  for  a  certain  fpecies  of  afps  or  fer¬ 
pents  call’d  Thermutis ,  pretending  it  was 
facred,  and  therefore  they  paid  it  a  peculiar 
refped,  according  to  Elian. 

The  ferpent  was  accounted  by  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  one  of  the  molt  venerable  fymbols  of 
religion.  Eufebius. 

Serpents  were  ador’d  in  PruJJia ,  according 
to  Erafmus  Stella ,  in  his  Antiquities  of  Bo- 
rujjia ,  i.  e.  Prujfia ,  lib.  10.  Thofe  people 
in  former  ages  having  no  religion,  began  it 
by  the  adoration  of  ferpents. 

In  the  time  of  Sigifmund  ba1  on  of  Her- 
berjlein ,  in  his  Relation  of  Mufcovy,  a  ferpent 
was  ador’d  in  Samogitia  and  in  Lithuania. 
And  we  hear  of  feme  nations  in  the  Indies 
which  to  this  day  adore  ferpents.  Jurieu. 

It  has  been  fuppofed,  that  the  Romans 
in  a  time  of  plague,  fetch’d  from  Epidaurus , 
AEfculapius  the  fon  of  Apollo ,  in  the  form  of 
a  very  monllrous  ferpent,  to  whom  the  Ro¬ 
mans  gave  a  magnificent  reception  at  his 
landing  on  an  illand  in  the  Tybev,  the 
fenate,  the  principal  ladies,  even  the  facred 
veltals,  and  all  the  people  meeting  him  at 
his  landing,  firft  welcoming  him  with  fhouts 
of  joy,  burning  on  the  Tyler  banks  an  in¬ 
finity  of  frankincenfe,  and  building  many 
altars  from  fpace  to  fpace,  where  they  fa- 
crificed  abundance  of  victims  to  the  honour 
of  that  lerpent  god. 

As  to  the  two  other  natural  deities  of  the 
Fidafians ,  the  lofty  beautiful  trees,  and 
the  fea,  they  pray  and  worfhip  them  only 
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on  fome  more  particular  occafions,  and  in 
this  manner. 

Worfhip  of  trees ,  and  the  fea. 

I R  S  T  as  to  trees,  they  make  offerings 
and  pray  to  them  in  time  of  ffeknefs, 
and  more  elpecially  under  fevers,  for  the 
recovery  of  the  patients ;  which  they  think 
is  more  properly  the  province  of  the  tree- 
deities,  and  of  the  lnake-gods.  Befides 
which  deities,  on  fuch  occafions  they  alio 
facrifice  to  the  other  inferior  idol-gods; 
and  their  fuperftition  is  fo  exceffive  herein, 
that  when  the  king  is  fick,  they  facrifice  a 
man  and  eat  part  of  his  flefh,  in  honour  of 
thofe  extravagant  deities. 

When  the  fea  is  tempeffuous  and  raging, 
fo  as  to  hinder  goods  from  being  brought 
alhore;  or  when  no  fhips  have  been  there 
for  a  long  time,  and  they  would  fain  lee 
them  come,  the  facrifices  or  offerings  for 
that  third  principal  deity  of  the  F:dafeansy 
are  all  forts  of  goods  call  into  it,  but  this 
fort  of  offering  turning  to  no  profit  to  the 
prieffs,  they  do  not  much  incourage  the 
practice  of  it. 

Friefs  and  prieflejfes. 

^HE  religious  fundions  are  there  per¬ 
form’d  by  men  and  women  indifferent¬ 
ly  -,  and  both  the  priefts  and  prieftefles  are 
fo  highly  reverenc’d  by  all  the  people,  that 
they  are  not  to  be  punilh’d  any  manner  of 
way,  even  for  the  moft  horrid  crimes  they 
can  commit;  unlefs  for  high  treafon  againft 
the  king’s  perfon,  as  it  happen’d  in  this  king’s 
reign,  that  a  prieft  had  conlpir’d  with  the 
king’s  brother  to  murder  him;  for  which 
crime  both  the  king’s  brother  and  the  prieft, 
after  due  convidion,  were  both  condemn’d 
to  death  by  the  king  and  his  council,  and 
accordingly  executed. 

The  prieftefles  are  as  much  honour’d  as 
the  priefts,  or  rather  more;  infomuch,  that 
they  aflume  to  themfelves  the  diftindive 
name  of  God’s  children.  And  whereas  all 
other  women  are  liable  to  a  flavifh  fubmif- 
fion  to  their  hulbands,  thefe  prieftefles  on 
the  contrary,  exercife  an  abfolute  ftvay  over 
them  and  their  goods;  living  with  them 
arbitrarily  and  at  their  own  pleafure;  their 
hulbands  always  lpeaking  to,  and  ferving 
them  on  their  knees ;  accounting  it  a  very 
great  advantage  to  have  fuch  holy  perfons 
for  their  conforts. 

The  idolatrous  Jews  in  the  times  of  Afa 
•and  Hofea ,  had  women  officiating  as  prieft¬ 
efles  of  the  infamous  idol  Priapus ,  then  wor- 
ffiipped  among  them,  fet  up  by  Maacah  the 
queen- mother  to  Afa ,  and  herlelf  being 
the  chief  prieftefs,  which  the  good  king 
Afa  remov’d. 

Camma ,  wife  of  Sinatus  Galatianus ,  was 
the  great  prieftefs  of  Diana  in  Galatia. 

The 
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The  famous  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephefus 
was  ferved  by  a  woman.  The  fieri hces  of 
Ceres ,  and  its  myfteries,  were  officiated  by 
women,  and  the  men  had  no  hand  in  them. 
(M.  Jv.rieu ,  p.  769.) 

Not i o?2  of  Hell. 

HE  Fidafiam  have  a  fort  of  idea  of 
hell,  the  devil,  and  the  apparition  of 
fpirits,  as  well  as  the  people  of  Congo,  but 
not  in  the  fame  manner  as  they,  who  often 
die  with  the  fright,  as  fhall  be  mention’d  in 
its  place. 

They  be-  They  think  hell  is  a  fix’d  place  under  the 
^laceof  eart^’  where  thofe  who  have  lived  wickedly 
torments.  are  Pun’^eci  with  fire,  and  miferably  tor¬ 
mented.  Some  of  their  priefteffes  come 
from  a  foreign  coutry,  and  tell  them,  they 
have  been  there,  and  law  feveral  of  their 
acquaintance,  and  particularly  fome  one 
thofe  people  have  known  very  well  in  his 
life-time,  who  they  fay  is  there  grievoufiy 
tortured. 

Stupidity  A  Portuguefe  miffioner,  being  once  in  dif- 
as  to heJI .  courfe  with  one  of  the  courtiers,  and  telling 
him,  that  in  cafe  he,  and  the  people  of  Fida, 
did  not  repent  of  their  wicked  old  courfe  of 
life,  they  would  certainly  burn  for  ever  in 
hell,  with  the  devils;  the  Black  replied,  our 
predeceffors,  whofe  numbers  are  infinite, 


liv’d  as  we  do,  and  worfhipped  the  fame&ARBor.' 
gods;  if  they  muft  burn  for  it,  we  mull 
be  contented;  we  are  not  better  than  they, 
and  fhall  comfort  ourfelves  with  them  in 
hell.  This  inftance  of  their  ftupidity  and 
unconcernednefs  of  a  ftate  of  mifery,  evinces 
how  difficult  it  is  to  convert  thofe  fuperfti- 
tious  people  from  their  erroneous  abfurd 
opinion  and  idolatrous  worfhip. 

Thence  it  is  that  l'o  many  millions  as 
th ePortuguefes  have  fent  thither  from  Portu¬ 
gal,  and  St.  Pome,  from  time  to  time,  within 
this  century,  have  always  been  fruitlefs,  and 
of  no  efredt.  But  Polygamy,  fo  extravagant¬ 
ly  and  generally  affefted  there,  is  an  infu- 
perable  difficulty,  no  man  enduring  to  be 
confined  to  one  wife.  There  are  many 
other  impediments  in  the  nature  and  temper 
of  the  Fidafians ,  infomuch,  that  it  feems 
to  be  labour  in  vain  to  undertake  their  to¬ 
tal  converfion  to  the  chriftian  religion:  for 
which  reafon  the  Portuguefe  miffioners  have 
quite  forfaken  them,  and  do  not  think 
fitting  to  trouble  themfelves  any  more  with 
fuch  people ;  for  indeed  they  mull  firft  be 
made  men,  before  they  can  be  made  chri- 
ftians;  their  ftupidity  being  like  other  Black* 
and  Cafres ,  who  can  conceive  nothing  that 
is  fpiritual,  but  only  fenfual  and  palpable 
objects. 
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Little  Ardra  next  the  fea.  The  country  of  Torry.  Defer  iption  of  great  Ardra. 
Their'  habit ;  polygamy  and  marriages.  Funerals.  Commodities  exported 
and  imported.  Notable  black  king.  Soldiery.  Aclminiflration  of  iullice 
Religion.  J  J 


BEFORE  I  enter  upon  the  deferip- 
tion  of  the  kingdom  of  Ardra,  by 
fome  furnamed  Grande  or  the  Great ,  I  mud 
take  fome  notice  of  the  little  country  of 
Porn,  which,  as  1  have  hinted  before,  is 
inclofed  between  Ardra  and  lida-,  and  in  the 
next  place,  muft  fay  fomething  of  Little  Ar¬ 
dra,  another  fmall  country,  contiguous  to 
that  of  Lorry ,  on  the  eaft  of  it,  and  both 
lying  along  the  fea-ffiore. 

Little  Ardra  deferibed. 

ixtentand  T^ROM  the  port  or  road  of  Fida  to  Lit- 
>rofpea.  I"  tie  Ardra ,  the  coaft  runs  eafterly  about 
nine  leagues;  low',  flat  land,  in  many  parts 
woody,  only  towards  Little  Ardra,  the  fhore 
rifes  a  little,  and  has  three  fmall  hills,  near 
one  another,  on  a  kind  of  point,  or  cape, 
that  is  at  the  beginning  of  a  large  bay,  and 
is  the  proper  anchoring-place  for  ffiips,  that 
defign  to  trade  at  Little  Ardra,  which  is  in 
that  bay.  1  he  river,  that  runs  thro’  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  Great  Ardra  and  Offra,  falls  into 
and  feparates  the  kingdom  of  Benin  from 
that  of  Great  Ardra-,  its  water  is  brackifh. 

,  Vol.  V. 


Little  Ardra  is  alfo  known  from  the  fea, 
in  coming  from  the  weftward,  by  four  laro-e 
thickets  of  trees,  which  appear  at  a  diftance 
from  each  other,  three  leagues  to  the  weft- 
ward. 

The  French  and  Englifh  commonly  call 
the  port  of  Little  Ardra  the  road  of  Ardra ; 
the  town  being  fomewhat  higher,  about 
two  hundred  paces  from  the  ftrand,  on  an 
extent  of  fix  hundred  fathom  of  ground,  of 
wffiich  more  hereafter.  To  return  to  the  de- 
feription  of  Pony. 

Torry  Count ry 

IS  a  little  ftate  or  commonwealth,  about  Extent  and 
four  leagues  in  circumference,  betwixt  ^tuation. 
Fida,  Little  Ardra,  or  Offra,  as  moft  of  the 
Europeans  call  it,  and  the  fea,  and  fcarce 
three  leagues  diftant  from  the  coaft  or  road 
of  Fida. 

Foulaen  is  the  principal  town  thereof,  feated  Capital 
on  the  river  Perry,  which  runs  almoft  eaft  tovvn- 
and  weft  to  Great  Popo. 

The  inhabitants  are  either  hufbandmen,  Inhahi- 
cultivating  their  foil  for  Indian  wheat,  and tanti- 
4  I  other 
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other  eatables,  to  drive  a  trade  with  fo¬ 
reigners-,  or,  like  the  Little  Popo  men,  live 
upon  plunder;  lying  like  (trolling  robbers 
on  the  roads  of  Offra  md  Ardra.  The  lands 
of  Little  Ardra  or  Offra  begin  not  (ar 
from  the  town  Foulaen  in  Lorry,  fo  me  what 
farther  inland,  and  make  part  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Great  Ardra. 

Return  to  Little  Ardra. 

T  Have  already  given  feme  obfervable 
-  J  marks  to  find  out  the  proper  port  of 
Little  Ardra-,  and  to  proceed  methodically 
in  the  defcription  of  that  country,  mult 
add,  that  the  bar  which  continues  to  front 
the  (hore  all  along  from  Rio  da  V oil  a  to  Little 
Ardra,  is  every  where  as  bad  and  pei  ilous 
as  at  Little  Ardra ,  but  more  efpecially  in 
the  high  feafon ;  and  above  all,  at  the  new 
and  full  moon:  for  then  the  furges  are  fo 
violent  and  high,  that  it  is  totally  impracti¬ 
cable  for  twelve  or  fifteen  days. 

The  right  road  of  Little  Ardra,  in  the 
fummer  feafon,  that  is,  from  December  to 
April,  is  in  fix  fathom  water,  fandy  ground, 
about  three  quarters  of  a  league  from  (hore : 
and  in  the  winter,  or  high  feafon,  which  is 
from  May  to  November,  about  a  league  and 
a  half  from  land,  in  eight  or  nine  fathom. 

The  bar  before  the  port  of  Little  Ardra 
is  very  (hallow,  and  therefore  the  fuiges  are 
there  fo  very  violent. 

In  the  fummer  feafon  the  air  is  clear  and 
(erene,  and  more  wholefome  than  tis 
ufually  in  the  bad  feafon. 

The  town  of  Offra  is  up  the  land,  about 
feven  Englijh  miles  from  that  of  Little  Arura, 
on  the  fame  river,  and  governed  by  an  Ardra 
commander.  Being  the  refidence  of  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  factors,  the  Englijh  and  Hollanders 
have  each  a  fine  houfe  there;  the  latter 
more  efpecially  driving  there  a  very  confi- 
derable  trade  in  (laves,  &c. 

The  town  of  Jakin  lies  betwixt  Offra 
and  Little  Ardra,  north  north-eaft  from  the 
latter;  feated  on  a  rivulet.  It  had  the  name 
from  a  Black,  who  lived  there  many  years 
fince,  and  takes  up  about  one  thoufand  five 
hundred  fathom  of  ground,  being  inclofed 
with  a  mud-wail,  very  thick  and  (olid;  the 
houfe  or  palace  of  the  governor,  is  tolera¬ 
bly  handfome,  made  of  a  ftrong  clay.  Thus 
much  lor  Little  Ardra. 

Defcription  oj  Great  Ardra. 

/^REAL  Ardra,  the  ufual  refidence  of 
k-7  the  king  of  Ardra,  lies  fixteen  leagues 
farther  inland,  north  north-weft  from  Little 
Ardra-,  a  large  fpacious  road,  leading  all 
along  from  the  one  to  the  other:  and  much 
about  the  middle  of  it  is  a  little  place  called 
Gran-Fero ,  and  by  the  Dutch ,  Pleyfier 
Piaets ,  where  is  a  kind  of  an  alehoufe,  or 
publick  inn,  for  the  accommodation  of  paf- 


fengers,  travelling  betwixt  Great  and  Little 
Ardra,  either  in  hammocks  on  men’s  (houl- 
ders,  or  on  horfe-back. 

The  Blacks  tell  us,  that  the  town  of  Great 
Ardra,  by  them  called  Affem,  is  nine  Englijh 
miles  in  compafs,  the  ftreets  being  extra¬ 
ordinary  wide,  and  the  houfes  built  at  a 
diftance  from  one  another,  to  prevent  firing. 

The  king  of  Ardra  has  there  two  large  Palaces, 
fpacious  palaces,  in  one  of  which  he  keeps 
his  court;  the  other  being  empty,  and  kept 
fo,  to  remove  thither  in  cafe  that  he  lives 
in  fhould  be  confumed  by  fire:  both  of 
them  are  inclofed  with  a  fort  of  rampart 
of  earth,  five  foot  thick,  as  is  the  whole 
town,  and  the  ditches  of  the  town  and  pa¬ 
laces  are  within  the  inclofure  or  walls. 

The  houfes  are  cover’d  with  draw,  and  di¬ 
vided  into  feveral  rooms,  if  we  may  rely  on 
the  report  of  the  natives.  The  palace  the 
king  lives  in  atprefent,  is  divided  into  large 
courts,  apartments  and  gardens,  with  feveral 
long  and  wide  galleries  about  the  buildings; 
handfomely  fupported  with  uniform  columns 
and  pilafters,  forming  fine  large  piazzas 
on  either  fide  of  the  courts  and  gardens, 
under  which  people  walk  and  recreate 
themfelves;  and  the  buildings  two  (lories 
high,  in  which  are  many  large  and  fpacious 
apartments,  rooms  and  clofets,  and  all  built 
with  nothing  but  clay. 

The  gardens  are  alfo  walled  about,  di-  Gardens, 
vided  into  fine  large  walks  of  green  trees, 
and  green  plats,  and  beds  of  flowers,  efpe¬ 
cially  of  three  forts  of  fillies;  which  (hews 
the  politenefs  and  induftry  of  the  natives. 

Having  defcribed  the  Metropolis  of  Great 
Ardra,  I  fhall  now  proceed  to  the  defcrip¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  kingdom. 

Ardra,  with  all  its  dependant  countries,  Extent  of 
is  a  large  populous  kingdom,  but  not  enough  the  king- 
reforted  to  by  the  Europeans,  to  know  ex-  dom* 
adly  its  length  and  breadth.  This  we  know, 
that  it  is  of  a  narrow  extent  towards  the  fea- 
fide,  but  of  a  great  length  and  breadth  up 
the  inland;  fome  making  it  to  border  on 
the  weft  upon  Rio  da  Volta ,  and  at  eaft  on 
Benin,  inclofing  Fida  and  Lorry  on  the 
north  fide;  and  will  have  it  to  reach  at 
north  and  north-weft  to  Oyeo,  a  large  po¬ 
pulous  country,  and  to  other  potent  king¬ 
doms  fituated  towards  the  Niger. 

This  country  is  very  populous,  as  I  have  j0yo  and 
already  hinted,  and  conlequently  has  many  Ba  towns, 
large  towns  and  villages;  mod  of  thofe 
towns  being  inclofed  with  thick  mud-walls 
or  fences,  like  the  metropolis.  Among  the 
reft,  the  towns  of  Joyo  and  Ba  are  obferva¬ 
ble  ;  the  former  being  three  days  journey 
from  Jakin ,  and  the  latter  about  two  miles 
farther  from  Joyo,  having  two  gates  on 
the  fouth  fide;  and  on  the  north  a  river, 
which  comes  from  Benin,  The  Dutch  have  a 
fadory  there. 
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Other  The  other  towns  and  villages  in  Adra, 
towns.  which  are  not  inclos’d  with  mud-walls,  are 
feated  in  places  of  natural  ftrength,  which 
fecures  the  inhabitants  from  infults,  and 
procures  them  an  open  trade. 

Furniture  The  houfes  in  Ardra  are  all  of  a  fat 
of  houfes.  clay ,  the  walls  or  thdls  commonly  about 
three  foot  thick,  and  covered  with  draw, 
and  not  much  better  furnifhed  than  thofe 
ot  other  Guineans,  that  is,  only  with  Inch 
utenfils  or  goods,  as  are  of  abfolute  ne- 
ceflity.  The  king’s  houfes  are  in  that  re- 
fpedt  no  richer  than  the  red,  only  he  has 
fome  damafk  elbow-chairs,  formerly  pre- 
fented  him  by  Europeans. 

Air  of  the  The  air  of  this  country  in  general  is  ex- 
countty.  t re m  ely  unwholefome  for  Europeans ,  fcarce 
five  out  of  forty  that  go  to  refide  there 
any  time  efcaping  death ;  which,  however, 
may  in  fome  meafure  be  attributed  to  their 
own  intemperance,  in  regard  of  women, 
or  their  carelefsnefs  of  preferving  themfelves 
from  the  evening  mildew,  or  their  excef- 
five  ufe  of  the  fruits  of  the  country,  which 
do  not  agree  with  our  conditution.  For  the 
natives  commonly  live  to  a  great  age,  and 
are  healthy  and  vigorous,  except  when  the 
fmall-pox  rages  amongd  them,  which  ge¬ 
nerally  fweeps  away  great  numbers  of  them. 
Fruitful-  This  country  is  all  dat  and  level,  and 

I  net's.  the  foil  very  fertile,  much  covered  with  fhrubs 
and  rulhy  plants,  and  in  fome  parts  woody  ; 
but  in  others,  which  are  properly  vales, 
it  is  very  agreeable  and  pleafant. 

I  Conveni-  It  has  this  farther  conveniency,  that  it 

I  ency  of  is  all  over  dored  with  'convenient  roads, 

I  travelling.  ancj  fmau  rivers,  very  deep,  and  fitting  for 
travellers  and  merchants. 

I  Produft.  It  produces  abundance  of  Indian  wheat, 
millet,  yams,  potatoes,  oranges,  lemons,  co¬ 
co-nuts,  palm-wine,  and  lalt  made  in  the  low 
fwampy  grounds,  and  yielding  a  confide- 
rable  trade  with  the  natives  of  the  ifland 
Curamo ,  who  go  thither  to  fetch  ic  in  their 
large  bar-canoos. 

j  Horfes.  The  country  about  the  city  of  Great 
Ardra ,  abounds  in  horfes,  which  ferve  to 
mount  the  king’s  cavalry. 

I  Eread.  The  natives  prepare  their  corn  for  bread, 
much  after  the  fame  manner  as  is  pradlifed 
at  the  Gold  Coaft ,  either  in  cakes  or 
cankjes. 

I  Food.  They  either  road  yams  on  coals,  or  boil 
them  with  butter,  which  they  know  how  to 
churn;  they  alfo  ufe  rice  tor  common  food, 
and  pulfe,  herbs  and  roots,  with  beef,  hogs, 
goats,  flieep’s  and  dog’s  flefh ;  and  likewife 
poultry  drelfed  with  rice,  and  call  fuch  eat¬ 
ables,  Kade,  indifferently. 

I  Beer  how  Their  ordinary  drink  is  the  beer  Pitau , 
made.  as  at  the  Gold  Coaft:  Eero  and  Oftra  have 
the  bed  fort.  It  is  ufually  made  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner:  fird,  they  deep  Indian 
wheat  well,  and  then  dry  it  in  the  fun ; 
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then  they  beat  it  in  deep  hollowed  trunks  Ba ebot. 
of  trees,  or  grind  it  on  large  dat  dones, 
in  the  manner  ufed  to  make  bread,  pouring 
hot  Scalding  water  over  it  from  time  to 
time,  as  they  grind  it;  after  this,  they  let 
that  malt  deep  afrefh  in  water,  dirring  it 
well  from  time  to  time,  and  thus  make  Its  nature, 
their  Pitau ,  or  beer,  which  being  mixed 
with  water,  and  moderately  ufed,  is  pretty 
good  drink;  but  by  itfelf  is  dangerous, 
for  it  will  occadon  excedi ve  griping  in  the 
guts.  Another  bad  quality  in  this  liquor  is, 
that  it  foon  turns  four,  and  is  not  fit  to  be 
tranfported  to  any  other  place. 

Habit. 

FIE  drefs  of  men  and  women  in  Ar¬ 
dra,  is  exceedingly  richer  and  finer 
than  that  of  the  Gold  Coaft.  They  com¬ 
monly  wear  five  or  fix  rich  cloths,  one  Rich 
above  another,  as  I  have  (aid  of  the  Fida cloth- 
Blacks ,  all  the  red  of  the  body  remains  na¬ 
ked:  thofe  cloths  are  made  in  the  country, 
and  fome  of  them  are  enriched  with  gold 
thread,  either  plated  or  woven  in  them, 
which  looks  very  fine. 

The  gentry  and  others  of  the  prime  fort,  Garb  of 
commonly  wear  a  fhort  cloak  on  their  fhoul- gentry, 
ders,  and  under  it  filk,  or  Indian  chints 
wrapped  about  them,  with  fine  white  cal- 
lico-fhirts  made  there. 

The  king  of  Ardra  ufually  wears  two  Of  the 
as  it  were  petticoats,  one  longer  than  the  king- 
other,  after  the  Perfian  fafliion ;  and  lome- 
times  a  filk  fcarf  belt-wife,  with  a  fort  of 
laced  coif,  hanging  down  on  his  back,  and 
under  it  a  little  crown,  of  black  wood,  that 
cads  a  very  fweet  lcent;  holding  in  one 
hand  a  fort  of  whip,  the  handle  whereof  is 
curioudy  fafhioned. 

The  females  there,  exceed  the  males  in  Of  the 
their  drefs:  thofe  of  fome  didinblion,  com- women- 
monly  wear  fine  painted  Indian  callicoes, 
white  China  farcenets,  and  rich  filk,  and 
linen- wrappers. 

Both  men  and  women  are  very  careful  Wafhmg 
to  wafh  their  bodies,  morning  and  evening,  and.Per‘ 
in  clean  pure  water,  and  to  anoint  them  with  ““““S’ 
civet;  efpecially  married  women,  who  are 
very  dudious  to  pleafe  their  hufbands,  know¬ 
ing  them  to  be  extremely  luxurious. 

Polygamy  and  Marriages. 

Man,  even  of  the  lowed  rank,  may 
have  as  many  wives,  as  he  thinks  he 
can  maintain;  but  the  king,  and  the  prin¬ 
cipal  perfons,  keep  each  a  vad  number  of 
wives  and  concubines.  The  king’s  chief 
wife  has  the  title  of  queen,  with  this  pre- The  queen 
rogative,  that  in  cafe  the  king  denies  her 
any  thing  die  has  occafion  for,  fhe  may  fell 
fome  of  the  king’s  other  wives  for  flaves; 
and  of  this,  there  have  been  many  indances, 
from  time  to  time.  Mod  of  the  Ardra  gen¬ 
try 
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try  marry  young  women  of  quality,  not 
above  eight  or  ten  years  old;  but  do  not 
confummate  the  marrirge,  till  they  have 
kept  them  fome  years  in  the  nature  of  fer- 
vants,  ftark-naked:  and  when  they  have 
fixed  the  time  for  cohabiting,  they  then 
clothe  them  with  a  piece  of  cloth,  or  a 
fhorc  frock. 

The  meaneft  man  there  may  pretend  to, 
and  often  marries,  the  woman  of  the  great- 
eft  quality  in  the  town  or  place  where  he 
lives;  having  no  manner  of  regard  to  birth 
or  fortune. 

Their  marriages  are  concluded  without 
any  other  ceremony,  than  the  mutual  con- 
fent  of  the  parents  on  both  fides:  only  the 
bridegroom  commonly  preients  his  bride 
with  two  or  three  cloths,  and  muft  treat 
the  parents,  and  invited  friends,  with 
eight  or  ten  pots  of  Pitau ,  or  beer;  and 
then  declares  to  all  the  company,  that  he 
takes  the  woman  in  the  quality  of  firft  or 
chief  wife. 

The  Ardra  women  generally  are  not  very 
fruitful,  and  it  is  rare  to  find  one  that  has 
three  or  four  children  ;  but  if  any  one  hap¬ 
pens  to  have  feven  or  eight,  fhe  is  as  much 
valued  and  beloved  by  her  hufband,  as  the 
barren  women  are  flighted  and  defpis’d. 
The  men  of  quality’s  wives  are  always  very 
refpedtful  towards  their  hufbands,  and  very 
filent  in  their  prefence,  being  fenfible  of 
the  fubjedtion  due  to  them,  by  the  laws  of 
the  land.  When  their  hufbands  command 
them  to  appear  before  a  foreigner,  they 
commonly  fit  down  all  together  on  mats,  at 
one  end  of  the  room ;  and  if  ordered  fo 
to  do,  they’ll  freely  fing,  beating  time 
methodically,  with  two  little  flicks  on  a 
finall  bell,  the  moft  ulual  mufical  inftrument 
among  them.  If  a  woman  happens  to  bedeli- 
veredof  twins,  they concludefhe  muft  be  guil¬ 
ty  of  adultery,  believing  it  impoffible  for  her 
to  have  two  children  at  once  by  one  man. 

A  woman  convidled  of  adultery,  is  left 
•  to  her  hufband’s  choice,  either  to  fell  her 
fora  flave,  or  to  keep  her  ft  ill :  yet  this 
law  does  not  cure  many  of  their  natural 
inclination  to  enjoy  the  company  of  ftran- 
gers,  being  very  ready  to  make  ufe  of  the 
firft  opportunity  that  is  offered  them  to 
gratify  their  fenluality;  and  always  curi¬ 
ous  to  appear  wanton  and  lafcivious,  even 
in  their  geftures  and  carriage.  Nor  are 
the  men  lefs  inclined  to  that  vice:  for  not- 
withftanding  their  great  number  of  wives, 
they  will  hunt  after  other  men’s  wives  or 
daughters. 

However,  the  greateft  perfons  are  fome- 
what  more  reierv’d  in  this  particular;  and 
very  ftudious  not  to  expofe  their  wives  to 
the  view  of  their  countrymen,  and  only  to 
fiuch  of  the  Europeans  as  they  value  moft, 
and  are  fully  perfuaded  of  their  chaftity. 


Funerals. 

'“IpHEY  differ  little  from  the  Gold  Coafi 
a  Blacks  in  the  manner  of  interring 
theirdead ;  except  in  this  particular,  that  there 
the  deceafed’s  relations  furnifh  the  cloths 
for  fhrouds,  to  wrap  the  corps  in,  and 
here  the  governor  of  the  place  does  it:  and 
that  they  commonly  bury  the  dead  perfon 
in  the  houfe  he  inhabited*  in  a  vault  built 
for  that  purpofe. 

The  Ardrafians  do  fo  little  value  their  Language, 
own,  that  they  rather  ufe  the  Ulkami  lan¬ 
guage;  which  they  are  ftudious  to  learn,  as 
being  in  their  opinion  far  more  elegant  and 
fweet. 

The  inhabitants  of  little  Ardra ,  and  Employ, 
thofe  who  live  near  the  fea-fide,  employ  mcnts. 
themfelves  altogether  in  fifhing,  boiling  of 
fait,  and  trading;  and  the  inland  people  in 
hufbandry,  tilling  the  ground  by  ftrength 
of  arms,  and  the  fame  way  as  thofe  of  Fida 
do  it ;  which  is  very  laborious  and  hard 
work. 

They  have  many  publick  markets  every  Markets, 
where,  but  more  particularly  at  Ba,  every 
four  days,  where  they  expofe  more  fait  to 
file,  than  any  other  commodities;  that 
fait  being  carried  from  Joyo  in  canoos,  and 
from  Ba  is  tranfported  to  the  Ulkami 
country,  whofe  inhabitants  convey  it  far¬ 
ther  up  the  inland  to  other  nations  more 
remote.  About  five  or  fix  leagues  from  Ba 
ftands  a  lofty  tree  in  a  plain,  under  or  about 
which  is  kept  a  great  marker,  at  certain 
times  of  the  year,  to  which  there  refort 
from  feveral  parts  of  the  country  three  or 
four  thoufand  merchants,  with  all  forts  of 
African  goods. 

Commodities  Exported  and  Imported. 

TH  E  Dutch ,  as  I  have  hinted  before,  Slaves. 

drive  a  confiderable  trade  at  Ardra ,  cloth,  &c. 
and  next  to  them,  the  Englijh ,  having  proper 
factories  or  lodges  at  Little  Ardra  and  at 
Offra-,  and  exporting  thence  flaves,  cot¬ 
ton  cloths,  and  blue  ftones,  called  Agry  or 
Accory ,  very  valuable  at  the  Gold  Coafi. 

The  belt  commodity  the  Europeans  can  Shells  pafs 
carry  thither  to  purchafe  flaves,  ;s  Boejies,  for  money, 
or  Cauris,  fo  much  valued  by  the  natives; 
being  the  current  coin  there,  as  well  as 
at  Popo,  Fida  Benin ,  and  other  coun¬ 
tries  farther  eaft ;  without  which,  it  is  fcarce 
polfibie  to  traffick  there. 

Slaves  in  Ardra  are  ufually  purchafed,  Goods 
one  half  with  thofe  Boejies ,  and  the  other  proper  to 
half  with  European  goods;  and  when  they  cafry 
are  fcarce  and  dear  in  Europe ,  as  it  happens thuhen 
fometimes,  we  endeavour  to  fatisfy  the  Ar- 
drajians  with  one  third  or  fourth  part  of 
them,  and  the  other  parts  in  other  mer¬ 
chandize:  of  which,  generally  flat  iron-bars 
are,  next  to  Boejies ,  the  moft  acceptable; 
for  the  round  or  fquare  bars  will  not  do. 

And 
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And  again,  next  to  iron,  fine  long  coral, 
China  iarcenecs,  gilt  leather,  white  damaflc 
and  red*,  red  cloth  with  large  lifts,  cop¬ 
per  bowls  or  cups,  brafs  rings,  Venice  beads, 
or  bugles  of  feveral  colours,  agates,  gilded 
looking-glafies,  Leyden  ferges,  platilles  linen, 
morees,  lalam pores,  red  cliints,  broad  and 
narrow  tapfeils,  blue  canequins,  broad  gu- 
nez  and  narrow,  (a  fort  of  linen)  double 
canequins,  French  brandy  in  ankers  or  half¬ 
ankers,  the  anker  being  a  fixteen  gallon 
rundlet ;  canary  and  malm  fey,  black  caude- 
bec  hats  •,  Italian  taftaties,  white  or  red, 
cloth  of  gold  or  filver,  Dutch  knives  cal¬ 
led  Bofmans  ;  ftripcd  annoizins,  with  white 
and  flower’d ;  gold  and  filver  brocadel  ; 
firelocks,  mufkets,  gun-powder  ;  large  beads 
from  Rouen-,  white  flower’d  farce  n  e  ts  ;  In¬ 
dian  armoizins  *,  damafk  napkins ;  large  co¬ 
ral  ear-rings  *,  cutlaces,  gilded  and  broad  ; 
filk  fcarfs ;  large  umbrelloes ;  pieces  of 
eight;  long  pyramidal  bells. 

All  the  above-mention’d  goods  are  alfo 
proper  for  the  trade  in  Benin ,  Rio  Lagos , 
and  all  along  the  coaft  to  Rio  Gabon . 
v  0f  The  commerce  is  there  adjufted  with 
adjusting  r^c  hing,  in  the  fame  manner  as  is  done  at 
them.  Fida  ;  and  as  foon  as  a  fhip  arrives  there 
from  Europe ,  the  commander  or  fupercargo 
rauft  wait  on  the  governor  of  Little  Ardra , 
to  be  conduced  by  him  to  the  king,  ta¬ 
king  along  with  him  the  ufual  prefents,  which 
commonly  confift  in  a  parcel  of  about  three 
or  four  pound  weight  of  fine  coral,  fix  Cyprus 
cloths,  three  pieces  of  morees,  and  one 
piece  of  damafk,  for  the  king;  another 
parcel  of  coral  for  the  queen  ;  a  piece  of 
damafk  napkins  for  the  prince  ;  one  piece 
of  armoizin  for  the  Foella ,  or  captain  of  the 
Whites  ;  another  for  the  porters  of  the 
court  ;  another  for  the  courtiers,  or  elfe 
iome  beads,  or  great  brafs  rings  ;  ten  ga- 
linhas  of  Boejies  for  dancers,  who  com¬ 
monly  attend  at  the  water-fide  at  landing  *, 
or  the  value  thereof  in  other  things. 

This  governor  is  commonly  very  civil  to¬ 
wards  the  officers  of  fhips  who  land  there,  or¬ 
dering  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  arm’d  men 
to  receive  them  on  the  fhore,  all  dancing  : 
and  if  he  is  hinder’d  by  bufinefs  from  wait¬ 
ing  with  them  on  the  king  at  Great  Ardra “ 
he  charges  fome  of  his  principal  officers  to 
accompany  them  with  a  line  retinue,  and 
porters  with  hammocks,  each  porter  to  have 
tour  brafs  rings  a-day,  befides  fubfiftence. 
duties  *Tis  ufual  for  Europeans  to  give  the  king 
>aid.  the  value  of  fifty  flaves  in  goods,  for  his 
permiffion  to  trade,  and  cuftoms,  for  each 
fhip ;  and  to  the  king’s  fon  the  value  of 
two  flaves,  for  the  privilege  of  watering  ; 
and  of  four  flaves  for  wooding,  in  cafe  it 
be  wanted,  otherwife  thofe  duties  are  not 
paid. 

As  for  the  hire  of  bar-canoos,  we  com- 
'  Vol.  V. 


monly  adjuft  it  with  the  Honga ,  or  captain  Barbot. 
of  the  bar ;  for  every  twelve  trips  of  a 
canoo,  with  goods  from  or  to  a  fhip,  one 
flave  in  goods :  which  obliges  the  Honga 
to  attend  in  perfon  at  the  beach,  with 
his  men,  all  the  while  the  fhip  is  fending 
her  cargo  afhore,  in  order  to  quicken  his 
canoo-rower;*,  and  to  give  the  necefiary  af- 
fiflance,  if  the  canoo  happens  to  be  over-  Landing 
turned  by  the  furges,  or  fill’d  with  water ; of  goods, 
or  to  help  our  people  in  the  long-boat; 
in  which  we  dually  bring  our  goods  from 
the  fhip  to  the  fkirt  of  the  furf,  caft  anchor 
there,  and  deliver  the  goods  by  parcels  into 
the  bar-canoo,  to  run  them  afhore  through 
thofe  horrid  furges,  which  no  boat  or  pin¬ 
nace  can  perform,  without  the  rifque  of 
being  fplit  in  pieces,  and  all  the  goods  caft 
away. 

The  Europeans  being  obliged  to  deliver 
at  their  own  charge,  at  Great  Ardra ,  all 
fuch  goods  of  their  cargo,  as  the  king 
has  pitched  upon  for  himfelf  out  of  their 
invoices ;  the  common  allowance  to  the 
porters  is  one  brafs  ring  for  each  trip  of  a 
a  light  burden,  the  diltance  being  fixteen 
leagues ;  which  is  extremely  cheap. 

Thefe  particulars,  I  have  thought  pro¬ 
per,  for  the  information  of  fuch  as  trade  at 
Ardra :  to  which  purpofe  the  following  ob- 
fervations  will  be  of  ufe. 

I  have  hinted  before,  that  we  always  ad¬ 
juft  the  price  of  European  goods,  of  flaves,  Licencs 
and  of  the  blue  ftones,  call’d  Agry  or  Accory, t0  trac^e* 
with  the  king  of  Ardra ;  which  being  agreed 
on,  that  prince  caufes  a  publick  crier  to 
proclaim  it  about  the  country,  and  to  de¬ 
clare  that  every  man  may  freely  trade  with 
the  fupercargo  of  fuch  a  fhip,  who  is  to  fa- 
tisfy  the  crier  for  his  labour ;  and  to  pay 
him  forty  brafs  rings,  twenty  hens,  one  goat, 
a  piece  of  canequin,  and  a  piece  of  fliort  or 
little  armoizin.  And  without  fuch  publick 
notice  from  the  king  to  his  people,  none  of 
them  would  ever  dare  to  difpofe  of  any 
Agry ,  flaves,  or  blue  ftones,  above  men¬ 
tioned. 

The  governor,  or  his  officers,  who  have 
conducted  the  fabtor  or  fupercargo  of  a  fhip 
to  Great  Ardra ,  to  adjuft  trade  with  the 
king,  accompany  him  back  in  the  fame 
order,  as  far  as  a  village  diftant  about.  fourpiace  to 
Englijh  miles  from  the  fhore  of  Ardra  to  unlade 
the  fouth-fouth-weft,  call’d  by  the  Hollan-  goods- 
ders  Stock-vis -dorp,  where  they  appoint  a 
houfe  for  him  to  drive  his  trade  in  ;  which 
being  done,  the  fabtor  caufes  all  his  cargo 
to  be  brought  afhore,  and  carried  to  that 
village  by  porters  *,  and  thence  he  fends  up 
by  them  to  Great  Ardra  all  the  goods  the 
king  has  pitched  upon  for  himfelf. 

After  which,  the  great  captain  of  com¬ 
merce,  called  the  Foella,  is  to  take  his 
choice  of  the  cargo ;  but  it  is  very  rare, 

4  U  that 
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Barbot.  that  fadlors  or  Supercargoes  will  give  a  true 
invoice  of  all  their  bed  goods,  either  to  the 
Great  king,  or  the  Foella ,  as  knowing  they  have 
of^crade.  other  notable  perfons  and  confiderable  mer¬ 
chants  to  pleafe,  who  generally  give  a  better 
price,  or  pay  more  punctually  than  the  for¬ 
mer  ufually  do. 

This  cuftom  of  adjufting  the  price  of 
goods  and  Oaves  at  firft,  very  much  facili¬ 
tates  the  expedition  of  European  fhips,  as 
taking  off  all  manner  of  difputes  and  con- 
teds  betwixt  the  feveral  native  traders  and 
the  Europeans  -,  and  when  any  Inch  happens 
which  was  not  forefeen,  the  king  being  in¬ 
form’d  thereof  immediately  regulates  it. 

Way  of  The  meafure  for  Boejies  is  there  the  very 
reckon-  fame  as  at  Fida ,  and  the  Blacks ,  who,  like 
in2-  thofe  of  Fida ,  can  neither  write  nor  read, 
obferve  much  the  fame  way  of  accounting, 
by  means  of  Small  cords  or  firings  knotted 
in  feveral  parts,  on  which  they  foon  make 
their  calculations-,  much  in  the  fame  nature 
as  is  pradtifed  by  fome  Indian  nations  of 
America  \  and  thofe  knotted  cords  are  to  the 
Ardrafian  traders  what  our  pocket-books 
are  to  us  Europeans  -,  for  with  them  they 
know  how  to  obferve  time,  places,  num¬ 
bers,  and  even  a  meeting  appointed  at  fuch 
an  hour  or  day,  and  fo  forth. 

The  fadlor  or  fupercargo  having  finifh’d 
his  file,  is  to  prefent  the  king  again  with 
two  mufkets,  twenty-five  pounds  of  powder, 
and  the  value  of  nine  (laves  in  other  goods, 
as  an  acknowledgment  to  that  prince  for 
his  favour  in  granting  him  the  permifiion 
to  trade  in  his  dominions :  he  muft  alfo, 
on  the  fame  account,  prefent  the  Foella  with 
one  piece  of  armoizin,  the  Honga,  or  cap¬ 
tain  of  the  bar,  with  another  piece,  and 
fome  other  inferior  officers  with  another 
piece  among  them. 

So  that  reckoning  all  thofe  cuftoms  and 
duties.  duties  together,  one  way  or  other  they  a- 
mount  to  the  value  of  feventy,  feventy-five, 
or  eighty  (laves,  in  goods,  for  each  trading 
fhip  :  whereas  at  Fida  they  do  not  altoge¬ 
ther  exceed  thirty-two  or  thirty-five ;  which 
is  great  odds  for  the  Enghfij  and  French  fac¬ 
tors  refiding  there. 

Dutch  The  Englijh  have  alfo  a  lodge  at  Offra, 
trade.  but  the  Dutch  having  the  prehetninence  in 
CQmmerce,  as  being  the  firft  intruders  at 
Ardra ,  they  carry  a  great  fway  over  the 
Englijh  -,  and  one  year  with  another  export 
above  three  thoufand  (laves. 

The  Portuguefes  in  the  beginning  of  this 
century  had  a  confiderable  trade  there,  but 
were  fupplanted  by  the  Hollanders. 

Notable  Black  king. 

French  '‘T^HE  French  were  much  honour’d  and 
honour’d.  JL  carefied  by  the  late  king  Alkeny  or  Fezy. 
That  prince  being  convinced  of  the  gran- 
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deur  of  the  king  of  France ,  though  he  fel- 
dom  faw  above  one  French  (hip  there  in  a 
year,  and  the  Hollanders  had  five  or  fix,  yet 
he  would  never  allow  the  latter  the  pre-emi¬ 
nence  of  the  (lag,  or  precedence  in  publick 
folemnities,  being  a  judicious,  polite  man. 

He  was  feventy  years  old  when  he  fent 
Dorn  Matteo  Lopez  his  ambafiador  extraor¬ 
dinary  to  the  French  court,  of  which  I  have 
taken  notice  before. 

That  king  Fezy  being  much  importun’d  Wife  an- 
by  the  Dutch  fadtors  refiding  in  his  domi-  fwer  of  a 
nions,  to  grant  them  leave  to  build  a  (lone  |^ack 
houfe,  anfwer’d  them  thus,  “  You  will, 

“  perhaps,  at  firft  built  only  a  large  (trong 
“  Hone  houfe,  but  at  another  time  you’ll 
“  defire  to  inclofe  it  with  a  (trong  (tone 
“  wall ;  afterwards  you’ll  (Irengthen  it 
“  with  fome  great  guns  and  thus,  in 
“  procefs  of  time,  you’ll  render  it  fo  (trong, 

that  with  all  my  might  I  lhall  not  be  able 
“  to  remove  you,  as  you  have  done  at 
“  Mina ,  and  other  parts  of  the  Gold  Coaft , 

“  where,  by  little  and  little,  your  nation 
“  has  at  laft  fubdued  whole  nations,  and 
“  made  the  kings  thereof  tributaries  and 
“  (laves.  Therefore,  (laid  he,  keep  where 
“  you  are,  and  be  fitisfied ;  you  (hall 
“  never  have  any  other  houfe  or  building 
“  in  my  dominions,  to  carry  on  your  trade, 

“  but  fuch  as  (hall  be  eredted  by  my  own 
“  people,  as  we  ufually  build  in  Ardra ,  that 
“  is,  with  clay  -,  and  that  you  (hall  keep  or 
“  hire  as  tenants  commonly  do.” 

The  prefent  king  of  Ardra  is  fon  to  that  The 
late  king  Fezy,  very  abfolute,  and  much  re-  honour'd!" 
fpedted  by  the  whole  nation  -,  none  of  the 
fubjedts  ever  appearing  before  him,  without 
falling  fiat  on  their  faces,  and  in  that  hum¬ 
ble  pollute  they  fpeak  to  him.  Only  the 
great  Marabou ,  or  chief  pried,  has  the 
privilege  of  handing  and  difeourfing  him 
in  that  podure,  which  renders  him  the  fe- 
cond  perfon  in  the  country-,  and  he  is  the 
king’s  chief  minider  of  date,  both  in  tem¬ 
porals  and  fpirituals. 

Of  all  the  Guinea  kings  thofe  of  Ardra  Abfolute. 
and  Benin  are  the  mod  relpedted,  and  even 
dreaded  by  their  fubjedts.  This  king  of 
Ardra  is  intirely  arbitrary  in  all  matters 
of  government,  civil,  military  and  religious ; 
judice,  peace,  war,  all  is  intirely  at  his 
difpofal. 

Every  individual  fubjedt  pays  him  a  hea~^jsoflj. 
vy  capitation,  as  well  as  foreigners  refiding Cers. 
in  his  dominions.  He  has  a  numerous  court ; 
and  every  officer  whatfoever  is  call’d  cap¬ 
tain,  according  to  the  pod  he  is  in.  The 
king’s  dieward  is  call’d  captain-table  ;  the 
purveyor-general,  captain-meat  -,  the  great 
butler,  captain-wine ;  and  fo  of  the  others  j 
as  is  pradtis’d  among  the  Black  nations  at 
Cape  Verde. 
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Coiijls  of  South-Guinea. 
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m'T"  i/rj have  the^onv^niency'of^^vdh^'frorn  InT^d  Con™°nl!r  on  ftch  occafions E.r.ot. 

"  :fjr'  r  rafts 

moulders?  IsTdll  ZPpo%ZrTr1S  kf!d  of  ‘‘T  ‘  “?  7"^?'^  f>  »»  » 
li7d  from  fpace  to  fp.ice 

and  in  tins  manner  a  paflenger  performs  a  inftruments 

rf*. stts*?  rcssst-d 

thf  port-rs16  wid??? k  ,s  covcr’cl  ora  \  extremely  reverenceckby  all  the  people  of 
the  porters,  with  a  fine  carpet :  however/  the  country.  Hisdrefs  is  much  like  that  of 

we  commonly  travel  on  y  by  night,  from  the  other  g^eat  perfons  at  Ardra 

Little  Ardra  to  AJjem,  unlefs  we  be  in  com-  The  king  and  the  prince  never  annear 

Ffym°f  thr  Pr'nCCS  or  f  fome  very  nota-  abroad  without  a  great  retinue  and^fol- 
blemien  or  the  court,  when  we  can  travel  diers  armed  with  firelocks  The  kina’c 

thG,P0li-k  carry  us  matter  of  the  hortt^ily  ^ks  ISc 

Knfrv  «-U  n  1 _ _ _  *  .  T  1  *  1  •»  .  .  _ 
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then  along  by-roads,  and  never  through  any 
town  or  village,  though  there  are  many  fuch 
on  the  great  road ;  and  alledge,  that  it  is  a 
pofidve  order  from  the  government  fo  to 


do,^  that  no  ftrangers  may  obferve  the  difi- 
pofition  of  the  country,  and  the  nature  and 
fituation  of  places.  1  herefore  when  we 
White  men  are  carried  to  Great  Ardra ,  to 
have  an  audience  of  the  king,  each  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  nation  he  belongs  to,  as  foon  as 
arriv’d  there,  every  one  is  conduced  to  the 
Jodgings  in  the  king’s  palace  appointed  to 
that  nation,  and  there  very  handfomely  fub- 
fhied  at  the  king’s  charge,  till  the  time  of 

the  audtence  ,  aud  whs?  the  king  ptaftifa  £«  ?h  “ffi  ^fT?» 
is  -bLCSt  7177^  ”,  ‘k  *™?.  wh«  com- 


befoie  the  king,  with  his  head  cover’d,  and 
a.  Icymitar  in  one  hand  ;  the  king  following 
for  the  mod;  part  leaning  on  the  fhoulders 
of  two  officers,  having  the  great  captain  or 
general  of  the  horfe  on  his  right,  and  the 
captain  of  commerce  on  his  left ;  and  all 
the  other  courtiers  and  gentry  round  about 
in  a  croud. 

Soldiery. 

/“g“AHE  king  of  Ardra  can  foon,  upon  The 
JL  occafion,  form  an  army  of  forty  thou- king’s 
fand  men,  or  more,  both  horfe  and  foot  •.  Power* 


is  alfo  obferv’d  by  the  great  men,  who  after 
wards  come  to  vifit  us  in  our  quarters. 
Reception  The  captains  of  commerce,  and  of  the 
of  Euro-  king’s  cavalry,  are  ufually  introdudlors  of 
the  Whites  to  the  king’s  audience.  When 


peans. 


manded  to  go  into  the  field,  unlefs  decrepit 
with  age,  or  too  young. 

The  foldiers  at  Ardra  are  commonly  Wea„ons 
armed  with  _  muflcets  and  fcymitars,  or  P 
fwordsj  that  is,  thofe  who  live  near  the  coaft : 


Rfarabou, 
or  liigh- 
prieft. 


coute  into  the  king’s  prefence,  that  prince  fo? Xi? Zde  r  Z7"otT^ 
commonly  advances  fome  fteps  to  the  Euro-  bows  and  arrows,  hangers  iafehns  and 
{“’  takes  him  by  the  hand,  preffes  it  in  wooden  clubs,  all  which  arms  £e  vere  line 
h,s  own,  and  three  times  fucceffively  touches  and  of  their  oivn  making!  NotwithftandhS 
his  fore-finger,  which  is  there  a  token  of  all  this,  and  that  they kre  naTim  k  luft? 
amity  and  friendHnp  ■  after  which  he  bids  men,  and  feemingly  coLcriom  a  handful 

^o^'floo!  h'S  fide’  °D  “**  -roh,te  ftoutmefwiI,fookffigL“?o 

rhis  done,  the  European  lays  his  prefents  may  perhaps  proceed  from  two  defers  in 
before  the  king,  and  declares  what  it  is  he  their  army :  the  one,  tlut  they  have  no 
enes  o  him;  which  is  told  him  by  the  experienced  general  to  lead  and  command 

ZtZZZ™’  “  iS  thC  ki"8’S  a,lfWCr  them  1  7  *»  obferve  n^rder 

The  audlt-nce  being  over,  the  European  is  .IkiBolTa'gglfnf0  fe™’ 'the 

conducted  to  the  prince  who  ufually  refides  right,  fome  to  the  lef^as  ?very  one  pleat 
at  a  large  town  inclofed  with  walls,  about  Thus  their  wars  frequently  prove  unkicc  ? 

?VO  dlftant  from  Ajj'em,  or  ful,  and  they  are  commonly beTteT by the 

Great  Ardra  and  there  introduced  and  treat-  inland  nations,  affifted  by  auxihariesfrom 
ed  much  after  the  fame  manner  as  he  was  at  Fida  ;  fometimes  bringing  down  an  armV 
being  leated  on  mats.  Thence  he  i  of  feveral  hundred  thoufand  men  moft  of 
goes  to  the  great  Marabou,  who  ufes  to  en-  them  cavalry,  and  a  warlike  peonle  who 
certain  foreigners  very  nobly  and  fcaft  them  now  and  then  over-run  one  halfPof  theking- 
weH.  At  this  audience  we  fit  down  on  fine  dom  of  Ardra ,  make  a  mighty  daughter  of 

J“10nS’  after  \^kijh  faffiion,  and  men,  and  commit  all  manned  of  outrages 
they  are  on  extraordinary  curious  mats,  and  devaluations  ° 


That 
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Anniver- 

faries. 


Drums, 
colours 
and  bells. 


Mufick, 

buffoons, 

&c. 


Refiefh- 

ments 

cheap. 


That  remote  inland  nation  which  I  fup- 
pofe  to  be  the  Oyeos  and  Ulkami ,  dr  ikes 
luch  a  terror  at  Ardra ,  and  all  the  adja¬ 
cent  countries,  that  they  can  fcarcc  hear 
them  metion’d  without  trembling,  and 
they  tell  a  world  of  Orange  dories  of  them. 
Thefe  inland  Blacks,  like  mod  of  the  Gui¬ 
neans  and  Ardra. fians,  are  cruel  in  war,  and 
cut  off  all  the  privities  of  enemies  (lain, 
extending  their  inhumanity  to  women  and 
children,  and  carrying  off  thofe  privy  parts 
with  them  :  and  it  is  reported  of  them,  that 
none  mud  prefume  to  take  an  enemy 
prifoner,  who  is  not  furnifh’d  with  an  hun¬ 
dred  of  thofe  trophies. 

It  is  the  cudom  in  Ardra  to  keep  fo- 
lemn  fead  and  anniverfaries,  to  commemo¬ 
rate  their  viftories  over  an  enemy,  though 
of  fmall  importance. 

In  their  warlike  expeditions,  they  carry 
a  fort  of  daves  or  poles,  bow’d  at  both 
ends,  in  the  figure  of  an  S;  at  the  extre¬ 
mity  whereof  they  difplay  a  fmall  dandard, 
with  which  they  make  abundance  ot  va¬ 
rious  motions ;  and  with  their  long  drums 
fharp-pointed  at  one  end,  they  beat  a  kind 
of  meafure:  others  have  a  fort  of  tinkling 
bells,  on  which  they  beat  with  dicks  ;  at 
which  noife,  the  foldiers  make  an  hundred 
various  and  ridiculous  gefiures  and  motions 
with  their  bodies.  The  fame  fort  of  mufi- 
cal  indrument  is  alfo  much  us’d  in  their 
fedivals  and  diverfions. 

They  have  publick  vocal  muficians,  tale¬ 
tellers  and  buffoons,  to  divert  the  foldiers 
in  the  field  •,  and  the  cavalry  has  fmall  fhort 
trumpets,  which  join  their  mufick  to  the 
precedent  harmony,  to  excite  valour  in  their 
men  •,  but  to  little  purpofe,  as  I  have  ob- 
ferved,  becaufe  they  want  natural  courage, 
like  the  Fidafians  ;  and  therefore  they  dare 
not  revenge  themfelves,  as  often  as  they 
are  provoked  by  them  on  account  of  fome 
infractions  or  irregularities  committed  to 
their  prejudice,  as  being  perpetually  at  va¬ 
riance  among  themfelves,  and  irreconcila¬ 
ble  enemies. 

Before  I  proceed  to  treat  of  the  admi- 
nidration  of  judice,  religion,  &c.  of  this 
country,  I  will  again  add  lomething  re¬ 
lating  to  commerce  and  daves. 

Commerce  and  JIaves. 

TH  E  Europeans  are  there  commonly 
treated  with  all  manner  of  civility  by 
the  natives ;  and  there  is  great  variety  of 
refrefhments,  at  a  very  cheap  rate :  For  ex¬ 
ample,  we  pay  for  a  barrel  of  frefh  water 
and  a  load  of  wood  for  fuel,  two  brafs 
rings ;  for  a  ched  of  fait,  four  ;  and  for  a 
pot  of  beer,  one :  and  thofe  rings  they  re¬ 
duce  into  hens  ;  four  of  them,  there  call’d 
a  yellow ,  being  five  hens. 


The  daves  we  purchafe  there  are,  either  Slaves, 
prifoners  of  war,  or  given  them  as  contri-  ♦ 
butions  by  neighbouring  nations  or  kings; 
and  fome  alfo  that  have  been  judicially  con¬ 
demned  for  crimes  committed,  to  perpe¬ 
tual  davery :  befides  a  very  few  fold  to  us 
by  their  own  kindred  or  parents. 

Admin! f  ration  of  jujlice. 

APerfon  who  dares  difobey  the  king’s  Difobe- 
commands,  is  beheaded,  and  his  wives dience  to 
and  children,  ipfo  facto,  become  the  king’s the  king* 
daves. 

Infolvent  debtors  are  left  to  the  mercy  Debtors 
of  their  creditors,  who,  if  they  will,  mayandadul- 
fell  them  to  pay  themfelves.  The  fameterers. 
punifhment  is  infiicfed  on  him  who  has  de¬ 
bauch’d  another  man’s  wife. 

As  for  adulterous  women,  if  the  crime 
be  committed  with  a  man  dave,  the  woman 
becomes  a  dave  to  the  mafter  of  her  adul¬ 
terer,  if  he  be  of  a  higher  rank  than  the 
offended  hufband  ;  but  if  the  hufband  is  of 
a  higher  condition,  the  adulterous  dave  is 
to  be  dave  to  him  for  ever.  As  to  other 
forts  of  crimes,  and  their  punifhments,  they 
are  the  fame  as  at  Fida ;  the  two  nations 
being  much  alike  in  their  manners,  poli¬ 
ticks  and  religion. 

Religion. 

THOUGH  the  difference  be  not  great, 

I  will  mention  fome  particulars  of  the 
religion  of  Ardra,  which  chiefly  depends  on 
the  fancy  and  direction  of  their  prieds,  of 
which  there  is  a  vad  number;  every  wealthy 
perfon  keeping  one  in  his  family  as  his 
chaplain. 

The  religion  of  thofe  Blacks  is  a  grofs 
fuperftitious  paganifm,  though  mod  of  them 
acknowledge  a  Supreme  Being,  but  in  a  very  Motion 
erroneous  manner,  proceeding  from  an  opi-of  God. 
nion  that  the  faid  Supreme  Being  deter¬ 
mines  the  time  of  life  and  death,  and  of  all 
other  accidents  in  this  world ;  and  they  are 
naturally  very  averfe  to  death,  even  as  to 
tremble  at  the  hearing  it  mention’d,  and 
much  difeourag’d  under  the  many  crofs  ac¬ 
cidents  attending  our  lives  on  this  fide  of 
the  grave.  They  dudy  to  honour  that  un¬ 
known  God,  by  the  fervice  and  religious 
worfhip  of  their  idols,  flying  like  the  Fida¬ 
fians,  that  the  Supreme  Being  is  too  great  for 
us  to  dare  approach  him  diredtly ;  and  there¬ 
fore  they  think  to  lerve  him  well  by  the  in- 
terpoficion  and  credit  of  their  idols.  Being 
thus  prepoffefs’d,  they  turn  all  their  thoughts 
and  practices  to  thofe  abfurd  inferior  gods,  Inferior 
in  whom  they  put  all  their  confidence;  anddeities> 
have  fo  great  an  opinion  of  them  as  to  fay 
and  believe  that  whofoever  dares  mock  or 
flight  them,  will  be  punifh’d  with  death  ; 
or  at  bed,  will  lead  a  very  miferable  life. 

4  Upon 
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Upon  this  notion,  each  perfon  there  has 
his  peculiar  idol,  compofecl  of  many  filthy 
things;  or  elfe  it  is  fome  natural  being  ei¬ 
ther  animate  or  inanimate,  which  he  keeps 
hid  in  his  houfe  under  a  large  earthen-pot: 
and  every  fix  months,  the  head  of  the  fa¬ 
mily  makes  a  publick  offering,  and  puts 
feveral  queflions  to  the  idol,  according  to 
his  occafions.  If  the  offering  is  not  large 
enough  to  fatisfy  the  pri eft’s  covetoufnefs, 
as  commonly  the  greateft  part  accrues  to 
his  profit,  he  tells  them,  that  the  idol,  not 
being  fatisfy’d  with  the  offering,  will  not 
return  an  anfwer  to  the  queries;  whereupon 
they  are  very  ready  to  inlarge  ir,  either 
by  facrificing  a  dog,  or  a  goat,  or  fome  more 
hens,  according  to  the  circumflances  of  the 
perfon:  which  being  done,  the  prieft,  as 
the  mouth  of  the  dumb  idol,  gives  his  an¬ 
fwer  to  the  queries  of  the  worfhipper,  with 
a  low  voice.  And  thole  ftupid  Blacks ,  tho’ 
they  fee  and  hear  the  words  fpoken  only 
by  the  facrificer,  or  prieft,  yet  they  firmly 
believe  the  idol  himfelf  pronounced  them 
by  a  fecret  impulfe  in  the  prieft. 

The  oracle  thus  deliver’d,  the  prieft 
covers  the  idol  with  the  pot  as  his  niche, 
and  fprinkles  it  either  with  beer  or  meal; 
and  after  him,  every  one  that  was  p refen t 
at  the  facrifice  (and  they  generally  invite 
their  friends  and  neighbours)  does  the  fame 
as  was  done  by  the  prieft. 

If  a  perfon  happens  to  be  fi:k,  befides  the 
application  of  feveral  medicines,  the  prieft 
muft  come  in,  and  offer  facrifice  for  the 
recovery  of  the  health  of  the  patient,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  perfon’s  ability;  either  a 
cow,  a  fheep,  a  goat,  or  fome  hens:  he 
rubs  the  idol  of  the  fick  perfon  with  the 
blood  of  the  offering,  and  throws  away  the 
flefh. 

It  is  fcarce  conceivable  wl  at  credit  the 
priefts  in  general  have  among  thofe  people; 
and  what  reverence  and  alnloft adoration  they 
pay  the  great  Marabou  in  particular.  They 
all  believe  him  to  be  an  eminent  diviner 
and  foreteller  of  things  to  come,  by  the 
familiar  commerce  he  has,  as  they  fuppofe, 
with  the  daemon,  which  is  reprefented  in 
his  hall,  where  he  gives  audience  and  re¬ 
ceives  vifirs,  by  a  ridiculous  imperfedt  fi¬ 
gure,  or  idol,  all  over  white,  as  big  as  a 
child  of  about  four  years  of  age:  for  they 
fay  the  devil  is  white,  whom  the  great 
Marabou  confults  about  future  events,  arid 
has  them  fo  exadtly  reveal’d  to  him,  that  not 
a  lhip  arrives  on  the  Ardra  coaft  from  Eu¬ 
rope,  but  what  he  knew  of  fix  months  before. 
They  all'o  believe,  as  the  Gold  Coaft  people 
do,  that  the  devil  beats  them  cruelly  fome- 
times:  whether  it  be  fo  or  nor,  I  dare  not 
affirm;  it  is  very  certain,  that  feveral  of 
them  are  now  and  then  heard  to  howl, 
fliriek  and  cry  out  horribly  in  the  night- 
Vol.  V. 
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time.  And  thence  proceeds  fuch  a  dread  Barbo?* 
of  the  daemon,  that  they  are  ready,  as 
fome  fay,  to  facrifice  to  and  worfhip  him 
becaufe  of  his  cruel  temper,  in  order  to 
lender  him  lefs  miichievous.  If  it  be  true 
that  the  Ardra  people  do  worfhip  this  evil 
fpirir,  we  haveinftances  in  authors  of  other 
nations  of  the  known  world  which  do  the 
lame;  and  among  them  fome  Cbinefes  and 
ocher  eaftern  Indians :  as  alio  an  innume¬ 
rable  multitude  of  the  American  Indians. 

1  he  Ardrafians  believe  the  mortality  of  Mortality 
human  fouls,  and  that  they  are  annihi-  of  the 
iated  after  death,  the  flefh  putrifying  and 
the  blood  congealing:  or  that  if  any  men 
be  exempted  from  that  total  annihilation 
of  body  and  foul,  they  are  only  thofe  who 
ferve  their  country  in  the  army,  and  are 
kill  d  in  fight;  and  do  pofitively  affirm, 
they  have  a  multitude  of  examples  of  fol- 
diers  who  having  been  fo  kill’d,  do  not  lie 
above  two  days  in  the  grave,  but  return 
to  life  again  with  other  features  and  linea¬ 
ments  which  renders  them  unknown  to  their 
friends  and  acquaintance. 

This  ftrange  opinion  is  inculcated  into 
the  people  by  the  crafty  priefts,  who  are 
generally  intirely  devoted  to  countenance 
the  defigns  and  politicks  of  the  government ; 
which  being  very  lenfible  of  the  want  of  na¬ 
tural  courage  in  the  Ardrafians ,  to  infufe 
fomewhat  of  it  into  them,  that  they  may 
the  Detter  attend  the  fervice  of  the  army 
upon  occafion,  has  thought  fit  in  all  likeli¬ 
hood,  to  make  the  priefts  infinuate  fuch 
ablurd  notions  into  the  people.  And  the 
better  to  delude  and  confirm  them  in  ir, 
thofe  priefts,  who  ufualiy  attend  the  army 
in  the  field,  as  the  Hebrew  levites  and  priefts 
did,  (the  prieft  Banaiah  fon  of  Joiada  was 
one.  of  the  mighty  men  of  David ,  2  Sam. 
xxiii,  20.)  are  very  careful  to  bury  in  the 
night-time  fuch  as  have  been  flain  in  fight; 
and  afterwards  allure  them  they  are  rifen 
again  from  their  graves,  and  that  they  have 
feen  them  full  of  life. 

Their  burials  in  Ardra  are  commonly  Funerals, 
perform’d  with  little  or  no  pomp  and  cere¬ 
mony,  but  rather  privately ;  only  upon  the 
death  of  the  king,  three  months  after  his 
funeral,  they  murder  fome  Haves,  and  bury 
them  near  him. 

Authors  tell  us,  that  the  late  king  Tezy 
had  fome  tincture  of  Chriftianity,  having 
been  bred  up  in  his  youth  in  a  convent  at 
■SV.  Tome  by  the  Portuguefes ,  where  he  was 
initiated  in  the  principles  of  the  Eomaii  re¬ 
ligion  ;  and  he  could  ipeak  Portuguefe  well, 
and  that  he  had  willingly  and  very  readily 
1  ecei v  d  baptifm  accordingly,  had  he  not 
fear’d  the  power  of  the  then  great  Marabou 
of  Ardra ,  who  would  certainly  have  ex¬ 
cluded  him  from  inheriting  his  father’s 
crown  and  dignity. 

4  X  To 
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Barbot.  To  conclude  with  what  concerns  reli- 
gion,  it  is  as  morally  impofiible  to  convince 
the  people  of  Ardra  of  their  erroneous, 
grofs  paganifm  by  human  miniftry,  as  it  is 


Book  IV. 

to  convert  all  other  Blacks ,  for  reafons  al¬ 
ready  given;  unlefs  providence  would  effect 
a  prodigious  change  in  their  nature,  by  its 
infinite  irrefiftible  grace. 
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Courfe  to  Benin.  Rio  Fermofo,  or  Benin  river.  The  kingdom  of  Ulkamy, 
Awerri  and  Ufa  countries.  The  kingdom  of  Benin  defcribed ;  its  product . 
Oedo  the  capital.  Trade  at  Benin.  Goods  imported  and  exported ,  markets ,  &c. 


Courfe  to  Benin. 

Channels  TT7  E  commonly  reckon  about  fifty-five 

defcrib’d.  VV  leagues  in  a  diredl  courfe  eaft  and  by 
north,  from  the  road  of  Little  Ardra  to  Rio 
Fermofo ,  which  is  Benin  river,  call’d  alfo  Ar¬ 
gon  »iver;  being  the  ufual  courfe  the  Hollan¬ 
ders  take  to  enter  that  river,  to  carry  on  their 
trade  in  the  kingdom  of  Benin.  But  the 
EngBfh  and  the  Portuguefes  enter  it  another 
way  •,  that  is,  at  the  channel  of  Logons ,  which 
begins  at  cape  Logons ,  diftant  about  eight  or 
ten  leagues  eaft  from  Little  Ardra ,  from 
which  cape  the  coaft  runs  in  a  femicircle 
to  Rio  Fermofo  aforefaid,  on  the  north  fide; 
and  the  lands  Ichoo ,  or  Curamo  iflands,  lie 
oppofite  on  the  fouth  of  it,  all  along  at  fome 
dilbance,  forming  thus  all  together  the  Lo¬ 
gons  channel  that  leads  to  Benin  river,  which 
channel  at  fome  places  and  for  feveral  leagues 
together  is  no  broader  than  a  large  river; 
efpecially  from  the  cape  of  Lagoas  aforefaid 
and  the  fouth-weft  point  of  the  larged  of 
the  Curamo  iflands  to  the  river  Lagoas,  which 
runs  from  the  oppofite  north  country  into 
the  Lagoas  channel :  the  fliore  on  either  fules 
from  the  cape  and  the  Curamo  iflands  being 
low  and  fhallow  water,  with  lands  all  along, 
as  it  is  alfo  on  either  fide  of  the  faid  channel 
from  Rio  Logons  to  Rio  Fermofo  in  Benin ; 
only  the  channel  there  in  fome  parts  is  very 
wide,  according  as  the  north  or  main  fliore 
is  diftant  from  the  fouth  fidefhore,  made  up 
of  the  low  flat  iflands  of  Curamo.  But  the 
right  courfe  in  that  channel  to  Benin  river, 
is  on  fifteen  and  fourteen  feet  of  water  all 
along  from  weft  to  eaft;  as  is  likewife  the 
other  channel  eaft  of  the  Curamo  iflands, 
which,  as  I  have  hinted,  is  the  proper  channel 
ufed  by  the  Dutch-,  and  both  large  and  deep 
enough  for  brigantine  floops  and  other  fmall 
craft  commonly  riiade  ufe  of  by  the  before- 
mention’d  European  nations  driving  fome 
trade  at  Benin ;  among  whom  the  Hollanders 
have  the  greateft  fliare. 

Lagos  For  the  better  knowing  of  the  two  feveral 

river.  channels  to  Benin  river,  I  muft  obferve,  as 
to  that  of  Lagoas  or  Logos ,  which  I  call 
the  weft  channel,  that  at  the  mouth  or  en¬ 
trance  of  it  into  the  ocean,  betwixt  cape 
Lagos  and  the  moft  weftern  ifland  of  Cu¬ 
ramo ,  which  together  with  the  coaft  on  either 


fide  extending  northward  from  the  chan¬ 
nel,  there  is  a  bar  which  choaks  it  almofl: 
acrofs,  only  on  the  fide  of  Curamo  it  leaves 
a  paftage,  found, out  by  often  founding;  and 
through  it  you  enter  the  channel  of  Lagos , 
fleering  your  courfe  north-eaft  to  the  river 
Lagos  that  runs  into  it  from  the  country 
on  the  north,  and  gives  its  name  to  the  faid 
channel,  according  to  the  Portuguefes ,  who 
firft  call’d  it  Logo  de  Curamo.  That  river 
Lagos  has  a  bar  at  the  entrance  into  the 
Lagos  channel,  which  is  lcarce  navigable 
for  boats,  becaufe  of  the  mighty  furges 
that  render  it  very  difficult.  The  Portuguefe 
geographers  place  Ciuda.de  de  Juki,  or  city 
of  Juki,  feveral  leagues  inland  of  this  river. 

From  cape  Logos  to  Rio  Lagos  is  fifteen 
leagues,  the  courfe  north-eaft,  having  in 
that  fpace  of  land  the  rivers  Rio  Albo  and 
Rio  Dodo  at  a  diftance  falling  into  the 
channel,  and  the  village  Almata  on  the 
eaft  point  of  Rio  Lagos ;  and  not  far  from 
it  at  eaft  again,  the  town  of  Curamo  where  curam0 
good  fine  cloths  are  made  and  fold  by  the  town™ 
natives  to  foreigners  who  have  a  good  vent 
for  them  at  the  Gold  Coq/f ;  efpecially  the 
Hollanders ,  who  carry  thence  great  quanti¬ 
ties,  which  turn  to  a  good  account.  Sloops 
or  bar-canoos  are  commonly  made  ufe  of 
for  that  trade,  as  being  fmall  vefiels,  na¬ 
vigated  at  an  inconfiderable  charge,  and 
making  quick  voyages. 

From  Curamo  to  Rio  Palma  is  feventeen 
or  eighteen  leagues  eaft;  fome  towns  or  vil-  ^Vnland 
lages  lying  on  the  lhore  betwixt  them;  as  rivers. 
Aldea  de  Althddias ,  Palmar  and  Jabum ,  this 
laft  feared  weft  of  Rio  Palma ,  or  Palmar , 
from  which  river  to  Rjo  Primeira  is  eleven 
leagues  eaft;  and  from  Primeira  to  cape 
Ruygehoeck ,  which  is  on  the  weft  fide  of  the 
mouth  of  Rio  Fermofo ,  or  Benin  river,  is 
twelve  leagues;  the  fliore  betwixt  both 
forming  a  large  bay,  in  which  are  three 
fmall  iflands  near  the  main,  the  courfe  being 
eaft  fouth-eaft  to  the  faid  Benin  river. 

The  other  eaftern  channel  betwixt  the 
eaftermoft  ifland  of  Curamo  and  the  main 
land  of  Benin ,  is  about  ten  leagues  long,  the 
foundings  along  the  right  channel  being 
fifteen,  twelve,  fourteen  and  fifteen  feec 
from  fouth  to  north,  to  cape  Ruygehoeck ;  the 

weftern 
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weftern  point  or  cape  of  the  river  Fermofo , 
which  at  a  diftance  looks  like  a  high  rock 
with  the  top  cut  off,  and  with  the  eaftem, 
oppofite,  low,  Tandy  bay,  conftitutes  the 
mouth  of  that  river,  being  about  eight  or 
nine  leagues  diftant  from  each  other;  whence 
the  two  lands  drawing  (fill  more  and  more 
together,  reduce  it  to  about  four  Englijh 
miles  in  width;  but  then  failing  farther  up 
again,  it  widens  in  fome  places,  and  narrows 
in  others.  This  river  appears  very  plainly 
if  enter’d  from  the  weft  channel;  for  from 
Ardra  the  land  is  even  and  woody,  the  vil¬ 
lage  Loebo  being  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  mouth. 

Joao  Alfonfo  de  Aveiro ,  the  firft  difcoverer 
of  Benin ,  gave  this  river  the  name  of  Rio 
Fermofo ,  fignifying  in  Portuguefe,  the  beauti¬ 
ful  river;  the  Englijh ,  French,  Dutch  and 
other  northern  Europeans ,  call  it  indifferent¬ 
ly  Benin  or  Argon  river.  Aveiro  carried  from 
Benin  to  Lisbon  the  firft  pepper  that  ever 
came  out  of  thofe  parts. 

Fermofo,  or  Benin  river. 

THIS  river  fpreads  itfelf  into  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  branches,  fome  of  them  fo  wide, 
that  they  might  themfelves  well  delerve  the 
name  of  rivers;  on  all  which  there  are  many 
towns  and  villages  on  both  Tides,  each  of 
them  inhabited  by  a  particular  nation,  go¬ 
vern’d  by  its  own  king.  Among  thofe  many 
towns  and  villages  are  that  of  Aguma  on 
the  Weftern  bank  of  Fermofo  betwixt  two 
other  rivers,  and  that  of  Alambana  on  the 
6aft  fide  fomewhat  above  Sand-bay,  with  an¬ 
other  fome  leagues  to  the  fouthward  of 
the  latter,  and  call’d  Rogocam ,  being  on 
the  north  mouth  of  a  river  running  from 
the  eaftward  into  the  fea  ;  as  Alambana  lies 
on  the  fbu'th  fide  of  another  river,  call’d  by 
the  Englijh ,  Binnin. 

The  river  Fermofo  make  abundance  of 
windings  and  turnings,  as  it  enters  the  coun¬ 
try  of  Benin-,  which,  with  the  multitude  of 
its  branches,  renders  the  failing  up  it  fo 
difficult  that  a  pilot  from  land  is  abfolutely 
neceftary. 

About  two  leagues  within  its  mouth  are 
two  brandies,  two  Englijh  miles  from  each 
other;  upon  one  of  which  is  a  Portuguefe 
lodge  and  chappel,  at  the  town  of  Awerri , 
belonging  to  a  nation  independent  of  Benin , 
and  only  an  ally  and  neighbour  of  it. 

I  he  ufual  trading  place  in  the  river  Fer- 
tnofo ,  is  the  town  of  Arebo ,  or  Arbon ,  above 
fixty  leagues  up  from  its  mouth,  beyond 
which  place  fhips  may  pafs  up  conveniently, 
failing  all  the  way  by  abundance  of  branches 
and  creeks,  fome  of  them  very  wide.  For 
feveral  leagues  up  this  river  the  land  is  every 
where  low  and  morally;  the  banks  all  along 
adorn’d  with  great  numbers  of  high  and  low 
trees,  and  the  country  all  about  it  divided 
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into  illands,  by  the  vaft  number  of  its  Bardot. 
branches.  There  are  alfo  many  floating  -^V^J 
i (lands  or  parcels  of  land  cover’d  all  over  FloaJnS 
with  rufhes,  which  are  often  remov’d  orllan 
driven  from  one  place  to  another  by  the 
ftormy  winds  and  tornados,  which  bailors 
often  meet  with,  and  are  forc’d  to  fteer  va¬ 
rious  courfes;  for  which  reafon  a  land -pilot 
is  abfolutely  necelTary,  as  has  been  Bid 
before. 

The  town  of  Arbon  is  about  half  a 
mile  long,  lying  on  the  eaft-fide  of  the 
Fermofo ,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad, 
and  all  open;  the  country  beyOnd  it  is  all 
over  full  of  lhrubs  and  thickets,  only  par¬ 
ted  by  fuch  narrow  roads  or  paths,  that  two 
men  can  fcarce  walk  a-breaft. 

ft  he  town  of  Gotton ,  by  the  Portuguefes 
call’d  Hugato ,  or  Agatton ,  being  much 
about  the  bigneis  of  Arbon ,  is  twenty-four 
leagues  farther  up  towards  the  north- eaft, 
and  the  river  much  narrower  from  Arbon 
up  to  Gotton ;  this  latter  being  about  twelve 
leagues  diftant  from  the  metropolis  of  Benin, 
call’d  by  the  natives  Oedo ,  north  of  it. 

This  river  is  very  plealant,  for  which 
reafon  the  Portuguefes  gave  it  the  name  of 
Fermofo ;  but  very  unwholefonie,  as  moft 
of  the  rivers  of  Guinea  are:  which  muft 
proceed  from  the  continual  exhalations  ho¬ 
vering  about  them;  and  more  particularly 
thofe  in  low  and  morafly  grounds,  to  which 
may  be  added  another  inconveniency  here 
and  in  other  places,  being  the  innumerable 
multitude  of  gnats,  or  mofquito’s,  which  pja9.ue, 
are  a  very  great  plague  to  all  lea-faring  men,  gnaL 
efpecially  in  the  night-time.  The  lands  on 
each  fide  the  river  are  very  woody,  which 
breeds  thofe  tormeting  vermin  in  fuch  im- 
menfe  numbers,  that  they  attack  our 
lailors  at  night  on  all  fides,  and  fo  pefter 
them,  that  many  the  next  morning  are  not 
to  be  known  by  their  features,  their  faces 
being  fwoln  and  full  of  pimples,  depri¬ 
ving  them  at  the  fame  time  of  their  natu¬ 
ral  reft ;  which,  together  with  the  unwhole- 
fbme  air,  occafions  a  great  mortality  among 
our  Europeans ;  lorne  floops  or  fhips  in  one 
voyage  often  lofing  one  half  of  their 
crews,  and  others  more,  and  the  furvivors 
remaining  very  weak  and  fickly:  which 
ftrikes  fuch  a  terror  into  failors,  that  few 
are  willing  to  lerve  in  fuch  voyages,  and 
the  boldeft  always  afraid  of  their  lives. 

The  Portuguefes  tell  us,  there  is  in  this 
country  a  land-road  to  Calbary ,  and  a  paf- 
fage  yet  more  convenient  by  water  for 
canoos  to  go  from  hence  into  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  rivers,  and  to  Rio  Volta  and  Lagos 
weft,  and  to  El-Rcy ,  Camarones,  and  others 
eaft;  which  as  to  Rio  Volta  leems  impro¬ 
bable,  but  as  to  the  others,  ’cis  ealy  to 
conceive  it  may  be  the  rivers  in  this  part  of 
Guinea  being  fo  near  together. 
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Barbot.  Were  it  not  for  the  intemperature  of 
the  climate  and  the  plague  of  gnats,  this 
would  be  a  Very  pleafant  place  for  trade; 
the  river  being  fo  agreeable,  and  the  coun¬ 
try  on  each  fide  very  plain,  without  hills, 
only  rifing  gently;  which  affords  a  very 
fine  profpedl,  the  trees  {landing  in  many 
parts  as  regular  as  if  planted  by  art ;  but 
the  banks  of  the  river  are  thinly  llored 
with  villages  and  cottages  on  both  fides, 
which  may  be  becaufe  clofe  by  the  river, 
the  foil  is  not  good:  for  though  what  is 
Town  comes  up  well,  yet  the  contagious 
damps  of  the  river  kill  it;  but  at  lome 
difiance  from  it,  the  land  is  extraordinary 
fruitful,  and  yields  a  rich  crop  of  every 
thing  planted  or  fowed.  How  far  it  ex¬ 
tends  itfelf  up  the  inland  thro’  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Benin,  none  of  the  Blacks  can  tell ; 
tho’  it  is  natural  to  infer  from  its  widenefs 
below  for  many  leagues,  that  it  comes  from 
very  remote  countries. 

Before  I  proceed  to  the  dcfcription  of 
the  kingdom  of  Benin ,  and  ot  the  trade  of 
its  river  Fermofo ,  it  will  be  proper  to  lay 
fomething  of  the  kingdom  or  country  of 
Ulkamy ,  li mated  betwixt  Ardra  and  Benin , 
v/hofe  name  only  has  been  mention’d  before. 

Kingdom  of  Ulkamy. 

T  borders  at  eaft,  fouth  and  weft,  and 
at  north,  on  an  unknown  potent  nation: 
the  natives  call  it  Alkomy ,  and  reprelent  it 
as  a  mighty  date,  whence  the  Ardrafians  get 
moft  of  the  fiaves  they  fell  to  us,  whom 
the  Alkomy  Blacks  take  prifoners  in  their 
excurfions  on  their  neighbours;  but  are  a 
fort  of  people  who  have  little  communica¬ 
tion  with  them:  and  therefore  can  fay  no 
more  of  their  manners  and  religion,  than 
Circumci-  that  they  circumcife  men  and  women  when 
ficn.  young;  the  daughters  at  ten  or  eleven 
years  of  age:  which  they  fay  is  done  by 
means  of  large  ants  or  pilfnires  of  a  yel¬ 
low  colour  faften’d  to  a  Hick,  and  thus 
apply’d  to  the  parr,  and  left  there  till  they 
have  bit  it  in  many  parts  fo  that  the  blood 
gufhes  out  of  it,  which  is  a  very  painful 
operation  to  the  patient;  and  then  the  in¬ 
fers  are  removed. 

Awerri  and  Ufa. 

O  return  to  Benin.  The  Blacks  o{  Rio 
Fermofo  and  the  circumjacent  country 
for  a  great  way  up,  compofe  many  fmall 
territories  and  petty  kingdoms,  each  of 
which  has  its  peculiar  governor  or  king; 
but  all  vafifals  to  him  of  Benin ,  except  thole 
of  Awerri  and  the  Ufa  men,  a  particular  peo- 
Pirates.  pie,  who  live  altogether  on  plunder  and 
piracy  on  the  rivers,  feizing  men  or. goods; 
all  which  they  fell  to  the  firft  that  come 
thither  for  provifions,  being  them- 
felves  ill  furnilhed  at  their  habitations, 
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which  are  juft  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Fermofo ;  and  are  therefore  call’d  the  pi¬ 
rates  of  Ufa.  Thofe  knavifh  people  extend 
their  piracy  fo  far,  that  many  men  coming 
from  Ardra ,  C  alb  ary,  and  feveral  other 
parts  of  Guinea ,  eaft  or  weft  of  Benin ,  have 
been  taken  on  that  river,  and  fold  for  (laves 
by  them.  Thofe  Ufa  and  Awerri  men  have 
always  kept  themfelves  free  from  the  ju- 
rifdittion  of  the  king  of  Benin  to  this 
time,  but  are  as  much  tyranniz’d  over  by 
their  own  kings  upon  all  occafions;  and 
they  efteem  the  qualification  ot  the  king’s 
fiaves  a  very  happy  condition. 

The  river  Fermofo  and  all  its  branches, 
harbour  a  multitude  of  crocodiles  and  fea- 
horfes  great  and  fmall ;  and  though  not 
very  full  of  fifh  towards  their  heads,  yet 
furnifh  the  natives  with  it  nearer  to  their 
mouths.  Among  the  feveral  forts,  there 
is  one  call’d  the  quaker,  becaufe  it  caufes 
a  {hivering  in  the  arm  of  any  perfon  that 
does  but  lay  one  finger  on  it.  There  is 
another  fort  of  fifh  very  common  at  a 
place  call’d  Boca  de  la  Mar ,  the  mouth  of 
the  fea,  where  they  dry,  l'moak  and  fell 
it  all  about  the  country;  but  not  being 
wrell  falted,  it  has  an  ill  tafte,  putrifies 
prefcntly,  and  {links  intolerably. 

Of  the  kingdom  of  Benin. 

PIIS  kingdom  in  general  is  by  an¬ 
cient  geographers  call’d  the  Dermo- 
nes  AF  chi  opes,  and  the  mountain  that  fepa- 
rates  it  from  Ardra,  Aranga  mons.  It 
borders  to  the  north-weft  on  Alkomy , 

Jaboe,  Ifago  and  Oedobo ;  to  the  north  on 
the  kingdom  of  Gaboe,  which  is  eight  days 
journey  from  Oedo,  the  metropolis  of  Be-  Itsbourds.' 
nin ;  to  the  eaft,  on  the  lands  of  If  anna, 

Awerri  and  Forcado-,  and  to  the  fouth, 
on  the  feveral  little  countries  and  territo¬ 
ries  next  the  fea ;  which  are  tributaries  to 
and  dependants  on  it,  except  Awerri  and 
Ufa,  as  I  have  obferv’d  before.  And  thus 
Benin  may  well  be  laid  to  extend  on  the 
fouth  to  the  JEthicpick  ocean. 

Its  extent  from  fouth  to  north  mud  beExtentand  j 
near  two  hundred  leagues,  and  its  breadth  number* 
from  weft  to  eaft,  about  one  hundred  andof  Pe0P!e*  I 
twenty-five:  but  is  a  country  not  eafy  to  tra¬ 
vel  in,  being  for  the  moft  part  very 
woody.  The  lands  about  Oedo,  the  metro¬ 
polis,  and  thofe  near  the  fea- fide,  are  very 
well  peopled  and  ftor’d  with  towns  and 
villages,  little  frequented  by  Europeans: 
it  is  alfo  well  inhabited  towards  Alkomy,  I 

however,  though  there  is  a  vaft  number  of 
people  in  the  kingdom,  yet  in  proportion 
to  its  extent,  and  in  comparifon  of  Fida 
and  Ardra  it  is  not  populous,  the  towns 
in  many  parts  being  at  great  diftance  from 
each  other;  eipecially  up  the  inland,  and 
near  the  river.  The  Pcrtuguefes  under  John 
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AHoiifo  de  Aveiro,  Hr  ft  difcovered  this  king¬ 
dom  in  the  reign  of  Dorn  John  II.  king  of 
Portugal.  Vafconcelos ,  an  author  of  that 
nation,  makes  it  but  eighty  leagues  long, 
and  forty  in  breadth.  Alvarez  at  his  full 
voyage  thither,  eftablifhed  a  correfpon- 
dence  with  the  king  of  Benin,  who  pro- 
mifed  to  become  a  chriftian;  but  after 
l'ome  years  of  commerce,  xhePortuguefes  being 
made  fenfible,  how  little  fuccefs  their  trou¬ 
ble  and  endeavours  ufed  to  convert  thofe 
fouls  would  meet  with,  becaufe  of  their 
obftinacy  and  perfidioufnefs,  as  well  in  ci¬ 
vil  as  religious  concerns,  began  to  difcon- 
tinue  it  in  the  reign  of  Bom  John  III. 

This  country  in  general  is  flat  and  low, 
and  very  woody,  as  has  been  obferved  be¬ 
fore,  cut  through  in  fome  parts  with  rivers, 
and  fwampy  grounds,  and  in  other  parts 
is  dry  and  barren;  but  this  is  fo  in  a  more 
particular  manner  about  Agatton  and  Ocdo: 
for  which  reafon,  the  king  of  Benin  keeps 
conftantly  feveral  men  on  the  roads,  to  pre- 
ferve  their  frefh  water  in  great  large  veflels, 
for  the  conveniency  and  ufe  of  travellers, 
who  are  to  pay  a  certain  toll  for  it,  and  no 
man  dares  ufe  it  without  paying. 

Prodhff. 

Prod uft.  r  J  ’HE  lanci,  for  the  moft  part,  produ- 
Plenty  of  J  ces  Indian  wheat,  but  not  millet,  which 
yams.  makes  the  former  very  cheap;  and  the  more, 
becaufe  the  natives  do  not  much  value  it t 
wherefore  but  little  is  lowed,  which  yet 
yields  a  prodigious  quantity  of  grain,  and 
very  lufcious.  Inffead  of  corn  there  is  a 
prodigious  plenty  of  yams,  which  is  their 
molt  common  diet,  for  they  eat  them  in- 
Itead  of  bread,  with  all  forts  offlefh;  and 
are  therefore  very  cautious  to  improve  the 
proper  times  of  the  year  for  planting  of 
them. 

Potatoes,  Potatoes  are  not  very  plentiful ;  but 
I  beans,  rice,  they  have  two  forts  of  beans,  much  like 
our  horfe-beans,  of  a  hot  difagreeable  talte, 
and  not  wholefome.  There  is  no  rice, 
though  the  morafly  grounds  in  many  parts, 
feem  to  give  reafon  to  believe  it  might 
grow  well  if  lowed. 

I  Oranges,  In  the  fpace  of  land  betwixt  Oedo  and 
I  lemons,  Agatton  grows  abundance  of  citrons,  oran- 
I  pepper.  ges  afKJ  |emonS)  anc|  a  for(-  Qf  rec|  pepper, 

much  like  in  colour  and  tafte  to  the  pie- 
mento,  or  Guinea  pepper;  which  the  na¬ 
tives  ufe  moff,  upon  occafion  of  confirming 
by  oath,  what  they  contrail  or  covenant  a- 
mong  themfelves,  crulhing  it  then  in  their 
hands,  fome  fwearing  never  to  eat  of  it, 
and  others  to  eat  of  it  in  all  fauces. 

I  Cotton  The  fruit-trees  are,  the  coco-nut,  Cor- 
land  cloth,  mcntyn  apple,  banana,  baccoven,  wild-fig,  and 
the  palm  and  bordon-wine  trees,  both  which 
laft  are  not  the  belt  in  Guinea.  The  cotton- 
trees  are  alfo  very  plentiful,  and  of  the  very 
Nw  204.  Vol.  V. 
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fineft  fort;  the  wool  whereof  they  drefs,  Bap.bot. 
fpin  and  weave  into  feveral  forts  of  cloths, 
which  make  one  branch  of  the  trade  of  the 
country;  the  Europeans  buying  vaft  quanti¬ 
ties  to  fell  at  the  Gold  Coajl ,  as  I  have  ob¬ 
ferved  before. 

The  Hollanders,  fome  years  ago,  planted 
of  this  fort  of  cotton-feed,  at  Mcuree , 
which  they  did  in  March-,  and  it  throve 
fo  well,  that  to  this  day,  they  have  fome 
plants  of  it  there.  Some  other  fruits  there 
are  growing  on  trees,  not  extraordinary  good; 
and  only  known  and  ufed  by  the  natives. 

Indigo  grows  there  abundantly,  and  they  Indigo  and 
have  the  art  of  making  very  good  blue  ocheflfi’es’ 
from  it,  with  which  they  die  their  cloth. 

They  alfo  know  very  well  how  to  make  fe¬ 
veral  forts  of  green,  black,  red  and  yellow 
dyes,  extracted  by  fridion  and  decodion; 
from  certain  trees  belt  known  to  them¬ 
felves:  and  being  better  Ikill’d  in  making 
foap,  than  any  other  people  of  Guinea, 
their  cloths  are  generally  very  clean.  Molt 
people  in  Benin  are  clothed  with  it,  be- 
fides  what  is  yearly  exported  by  themfelves 
and  foreigners,  to  many  other  parts  of 
Guinea.  , 

They  make  foap,  as  at  the  Gold  Coajl,  Soa„ 
with  palm-oil,  banana-leaves,  and  theafhes  °  P* 
of  a  certain  wood;  and  differ  very  little  in 
the  manner  of  making  it. 

This  country  is  well  ftored  with  final!  Cattle, 
horfes,  afies,  goats,  cows,  fheep,  dogs  cats, 
poultry,  and  feveral  forts  of  deer,  all  pretty 
cheap  and  good,  tho’  the  cattle  be  very 
fmall,  but  well  tailed.  Dogs  and  cats  are  the 
choiceft  dilhes  of  the  natives.  The  flheep 
as  at  Sejlro,  are  without  any  wool. 

They  have  likewife  abundance  of  wildWiIcl 
beads,  elephants,  tygers,  lions,  leopards,  wild  beali3* 
boars,  civet  cats,  wild  cats,  ferpents  of 
all  forts,  land-tortoiles,  &c.  the  elephants 
are  in  a  more  particular  manner  prodi- 
gioufly  plentiful;  but  lions  and  tygers  are 
not  frequently  feen  there.  Jackalls,  or  wild 
dogs,  are  reported  to  be  very  numerous; 
ana  apes  of  all  fizes  and  forts,  among 
Which,  baboons  extraordinary  large,  thac 
will  aflault  men,  if  not  too  numerous  for 
them.  Their  feveral  forts  of  deer,  wild 
boars,  and  other  eatable  wild  beafts,  afford 
good  fport;  and  a  man  may  very  well  live 
upon  it. 

There  is  alfo  poultry  of  ail  forts,  phea-  Fowl, 
fants,  partridges,  both  green  and  blue; 
turtle  and  ring-doves,  a  fort  of  fforks, 
crooked-bills,  ducks,  water-hens,  divers, 
fnipes,  a  fort  of  birds  almoft  as  big  as 
ollriches,  and  another  that  is  a  crown-bird; 
befides  a  vaft  number  of  many  forts  of  birds, 
large  and  fmall,  with  a  multitude  of  par¬ 
rots  of  feveral  kinds. 

The  Blacks  of  Benin  being  no  great  lo¬ 
vers  of  fire-arms,  and  cohfequently  not 
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Barbot.  well  fkill’d  in  the  ufe  of  them,  feldom  any 
fowl  or  wild  beads  come  to  hand;  or  when 
they  catch  any,  it  is  by  means  of  nets:  tho’ 
fometimes  they  kill  wild  boars  and  deer 
with  their  javelins;  but  that  is  rare,  and 
thofe  people,  being  naturally  cowards,  dare 
not  venture  to  hunt  lions  and  tygers:  of 
which  more  hereafter. 

Oedo  the  Capital. 

A  vaft  f\EE)0,  the  metropolis  of  Benin,  is  pro- 
ci‘y.  digious  large,  taking  up  above  fix 

leagues  of  ground  in  compafs,  if  we  include 
therein  the  queen’s  court  or  palace;  fo  that 
no  town  in  Guinea  can  compare  to  it,  for 
extent  and  beauty.  It  is  feated  about  twelve 
leagues  north  north-weft  from  Agatton ,  in 
a  vaft  plain,  which  is  as  pleafant  as  could 
be  wiihed;  being  all  over  planted  with  fine 
large  and  ever-green  trees,  very  regularly 
difpofed.  It  is  inclos’d  on  one  fide  by  a 
double  ridge  of  trunks  of  trees  about  ten 
foot  high,  let  clofe  together  in  the  ground, 
lor  a  fence  or  palifado  to  it;  the  trunks 
faftcned  to  one  another  by  long  pieces  of 
timber  athwart,  and  the  interval  between 
the  two  ridges  or  rows  of  trunks  filled  up 
with  red  clammy  earth;  which  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  looks  like  a  good  thick  wall,  very 
even  and  fmooth.  The  other  fide  of  the 
city,  is  naturally  defended  by  a  large  mo¬ 
ral's;  which  is,  befides,  covered  by  thorny 
fhrubby  bufhes  very  thick  together,  fo  as 
that  the  morals  can  hardly  be  well  come  at. 

The  town  has  feveral  gates  at  a  diftance 
from  each  other,  on  the  fide  of  the  wood, 
and  clay-wall,  being  but  ten  foot  high, 
and  five  broad,  and  fhut  with  one  fingle 
piece  of  wood,  hung  up  at  each  gate,  in 
the  manner  as  we  do  our  gaps  of  ground 
in  Europe:  they  keep  a  guard  of  foldiers 
at  each  gaie,  which  leads  to  the  country 
through  a  fuburb. 

Noble  There  are  in  Oedo  thirty  very  great  ftreets, 
llreets.  nioft  of  them  prodigious  both  in  length 
and  breadth,  being  twenty  fathom  wide, 
and  almoft  two  Englijh  miles  long,  com¬ 
monly  extending  from  one  gate  to  another, 
in  a  ftrait  line;  and  befides  thefe,  a  great 
number  of  crofs-ftreets  and  lanes.  In  the 
large  wide  ftreets,  continual  markets  are  kept 
in  the  fore  and  after-noon  every  day,  of 
cattle,  elephants  teeth,  cotton  wool  or  yarn, 
and  many  lores  of  European  goods:  and  all 
thofe  ftreets,  though  never  fo  long  and  wide, 
are  by  the  women  kept  very  neat  and  clean ; 
every  woman  being  charged  to  fweep  be¬ 
fore  her  own  door. 

Houfes.  The  houfes  in  every  ft  reet  are  very  thick 
and  clofe  built,  and  all  full  of  inhabitants; 
the  fhells  of  the  houfes  are  all  of  a  ftrong 
clammy  clay,  two  foot  thick,  and  but  one 
ftory  high,  there  being  not  one  ftone,  tho’ 
never  lo  Small,  to  be  found  in  the  whole 
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country.  The  tops  are  thatched  with  ftraw 
or  palm-tree  leaves;  moll  houfes  are  very 
wide,  each  having  a  great  gallery  within, 
and  fome  another  without,  where  they 
place  forms  and  benches,  to  fit  or  lie  on, 
to  take  the  frefh  air,  in  hot  fcorching  wea¬ 
ther.  The  ordinary  houfes  have  but  one 
door,  and  no  windows,  receiving  light  only 
at  a  hole  left  open  for  that  purpofe,  in  the 
middle  of  the  roof,  and  to  let  the  lmoke 
our,  in  thofe  rooms  defigned  for  kitchens. 

The  beft  houfes  are  very  large  and  hand- 
fome,  and  tolerably  well  built,  if  compared 
with  the  buildings  of  other  nations  of  Blacks. 

Each  of  thofe  large  houfes  is  divided  into 
feveral  little  rooms,  for  divers  ufes.  Their 
galleries  are  very  neatly  kept,  being,  as 
moil  of  the  infideof  the  houfe- walls,  wafh’d 
over  with  a  red  glazy  paint,  as  the  king  of 
Sejlro* s  houfes  are,  before  mentioned  by  me. 

The  houfes  of  great  and  notable  perfons, 
are  yet  finer  and  larger  than  thofe  of  the 
commonalty;  for  thefe  have  generally  gal¬ 
leries  within  and  without,  fupported  by  ftrong 
planks,  or  pieces  of  timber  ten  or  twelve 
foot  high,  inftead  of  columns,  not  plained, 
but  hewed  out. 

This  large  city  is  divided  into  feveral 
wards  or  diftridls,  each  of  which  is  govern’d 
by  its  refpedtive  king  of  the  ftreet,  as  they 
call  them  here,  to  adminifter  juftice,  and 
keep  good  order,  being  in  fome  manner 
like  our  aldermen  of  wards  in  London. 

Thefe  kings  of  the  ftreet  by  their  poft,  and 
being  commonly  rich  men,  have  a  great 
authority  over  the  inhabitants  of  their  re- 
fpedtive  wards. 

The  royal  palace  ftands  on  the  high  road  The  pa- 
leading  from  Benin  to  Agatton ,  at  the  right  lace, 
hand ;  and  is  fo  large  and  fpacious,  that  it 
takes  up  as  much  room  as  Rachel  or  Bour- 
deaux ,  being  all  inclofed  with  a  baluftrade 
wall  of  the  fame  fluff  and  materials,  as  I 
have  ftiewn  the  city  is  on  one  fide:  how¬ 
ever  this  palace  is  accounted,  and  in  reality 
makes  a  part  of  that  great  city,  being  alfo 
built  on  a  very  great  plain;  about  which 
there  are  no  houfes,  but  has  nothing  more  of 
rarity  in  it,  than  the  other  buildings  of  the 
town,  only  that  it  is  extraordinary  large, 
tiie  houfes  and  apartments  in  it  being  all  of 
the  lame  materials;  however  it  is  remarka¬ 
ble  for  its  large  courts,  and  long  wide  gal¬ 
leries. 

The  firft  of  which  is  fupported  by  near  A  ]lery 
fixty  flout  planks,  twelve  foot  high,  in  lieu  h 
of  pilafters,  roughly  hacked  out.  I 

When  paft  this  gallery,  you  come  to  the 
clay  wall,  which  has  three  gates,  one  at 
each  angle  or  corner,  and  one  exactly  in 
the  middle,  adorned  with  a  wooden  turret 
about  feventy  foot  high,  narrower  above 
than  at  the  bottom ;  and  on  the  top  of  it  is 
placed  a  long  large  copper  fnake,  its  head 

.  hanging 
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hanging  downwards,  either  call  or 
mer’d,  and  indifferent  good  work.  Every 
building  or  houfe  has  alfo.  a  fmall  turret  of  a 
pyramidal  form;  on  fotne  of  which  is  fix’d 
a  call  bird  of  copper  with  flretch’d-out 
wings*,  which  is  alfo  a  pretry  fort  of  work 
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ham- 
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the  women  there  as  much  Haves  as  they  are  Barbot. 
in  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Benin ; 
for,  befides  their  talk  of  driving  their  huff 
bands  traffick,  and  tilling  their  ground,  they 
mult  alfo  look  after  their  houle-keeping  and 
children,  and  drefs  provifions  every  day  for 


for  Blacks ,  and  induces  me  to  think  they  their  family.  But  the  female  fex  is  there  in 


Idols. 


a  molt  peculiar  way  fo  brifk,  jolly,  and 
withal  fo  laborious,  that  they  difpatch  it 
all  very  well,  and  with  a  feeming  pleafurc 
and  latisfadion. 

The  inhabitant  of  this  great  city  are  for  Generous 
the  generality  very  civil  and  good-natured  PeoPIe* 
every  particular;  and  beyond  it  people,  eafy  to  be  dealt  with,  condefcending 

to  what  Europeans  require  of  them  in  a  civil 
•way,  and  very  ready  to  return  double  the 
prefents  we  make  them  •,  nay,  their  gene¬ 
rous  temper  goes  fo  far,  that  they  feldoin 
will  deny  us  any  thing  we  afk  of  them,  tho* 
they  have  occafion  for  it  themfelves:  where  - 
as,  on  the  contrary,  if  treated  with  haughti- 
nefs  and  rudely,  they  are  as  ftiff  and  high, 
and  will  not  yield  upon  any  account. 

They  are  very  nice  and  exaeff  in  all  their 
behaviour  and  deportment,  according  to 
their  ancient  culloms,  and  will  not  fuffer 
them  to  be  abolifh’d ;  and  to  comply  with 
them  in  this  particular,  is  a  fure  way  to 


have  tolerable  good  workmen,  that  are 
fomewhat  Ikilled  in  calling  brais  or  copper. 
Two  other  Within  thofe  gates  appears  a  plain  of 
galleries.  a^ou(-  an  ffaglifo  mile,  almoll  fquare,  in- 
clofed  with  a  low  clay-wall,  at  the  end  of 
which  plain  is  another  gallery,  like  the 
former  in 

a  third,  like  the  other  two,  with  this  dif¬ 
ference,  that  the  columns  or  pilafters,  on 
which  it  refts,  are  human  figures,  fo  ill 
carved,  that  it  is  a  hard  matter  to  diltin- 
guilh  whether  they  are  the  figures  of  men 
or  brutes;  and  yet  the  natives  divide  them 
into  Toldiers,  merchants,  and  hunters  of 
wild  beafts:  and  under  a  whire  carpet  or 
flreet  are  eleven  men’s  heads,  call  in  copper, 
but  of  a  very  odd  fort  of  work,  on  each 
of  which  heads  Hands  an  elephant’s  tooth, 
which  are  the  king’s  idols. 

Beyond  this  gallery  is  another  large  plain 
with  a  fourth  gallery  at  the  end  of  it,  and 
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beyond  that  again,  the  king’s  dwelling-houfe,  gain  their  friendlhip,  and  be  ufed  by  them 
adorned  with  a  turret,  and  a  copper  call  with  all  poflible  civility-;  being  fo  liberal 
fnake  as  on  the  firfi  wall.  as  to  give  Europeans  prodigious  quantities  of 

The  firfi  room  in  the  king’s  houfe  at  the  refrefhments,  and  more  than  we  really  want; 
entrance  unto  the  plain  or  court,  is  the  au-  nay,  Home  give  beyond  their  ability,  to  gain 
dience- chamber,  where  ftrangers  are  admit-  a  good  reputation  among  us.  They  are  no 

lefs  ftudious  to  be  generous  in  their  mutual 
prefents  to  one  another. 

They  are  very  tedious  in  their  dealings, 
infomuch,  that  fometimes  it  is  the  work  of 
eight  or  ten  days,  to  bring  them  to  ftrike 
a  bargain  for  a  parcel  of  elephant’s  teeth; 
but  becaufe  they  behave  themfelves  very  ci- 
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ted  to  his  prefence,  he  having  then  always 
by  him  the  three  greateft  officers  of  his 
court,  of  whom  more  ffiall  be  faid  here¬ 
after.  There  that  prince  commonly  fits  on 
an  ivory  couch,  under  a  (ilk  canopy,  &c. 
and  on  his  left  hand,  againft  a  fine  tapefiry, 
are  feven  white  fcoured  elephants  teeth,  on 


pedefials  of  ivory,  which  is  the  way  they  villy  all  that  while,  it  is  almoll  impoffible  to 
have  there  to  place  all  the  king’s  gods  or  be  angry  at  them. 


Siables. 


idols  in  the  palace. 

The  king  has  pretty  large  fiables  there 
for  his  horfes,  which  are  fmall,  and  not  very 
handiome,  the  land  affording  no  better; 
but  he  has  a  great  number  of  them. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  large  town  mull 
be  all  natives  of  the  country,  for  no  fo¬ 
reigners  are  allow’d  to  fettle  there. 

The  Benin  Blacks  not  being  very  labo¬ 
rious,  and  many  of  thofe  that  are  wealthy 
living  near  the  court;  there  are  abundance 
of  families  of  that  fort  of  gentry  in  Oedo , 
attending  continually  in  the  palace,  without 
any  profeffion;  leaving  all  their  concerns, 
.JL  nous  either  in  trade  or  hufbandry,  to  their  wives 
and  (laves,  who  are  continually  at  all  the 
fairs  and  markets  in  the  country  round  about, 
to  carry  on  their  hulbands  and  mailers  bu- 
finefs;  or  elfe  ferve  there  for  wages,  the  belt 
part  whereof  they  muft  very  carefully  pay 
to  their  hulbands  or  mailers:  which  makes 


women. 


This  mention  of  their  way  of  trading  with 
Europeans ,  induces  me  to  refer  many  other 
obfervations  concerning  them  to  another 
place,  and  to  purfue  the  difeourfe  of  trade, 
which  is  the  chief  fubjedl  of  this  defeription 
of  Guinea. 

Trade  of  Benin. 

THER  E  are  four  principal  places  where 
the  Europeans  trade ;  and  to  which,  for 
that  reafon,  the  neighbouring  inhabitants 
reforr,  as  foon  as  any  of  our  veffels  come 
to  an  anchor ;  viz.  Boededoe ,  Arebo  or  Arbont 
Agatton  or  Gotton ,  and  Mciborg. 

Boededoe  is  a  village  of  about  fifty  houfes  Boededoe, 
or  cottages,  built  only  with  rufiies  and  Placc 
leaves,  governed  by  a  magiftrace,  there' 
called  Veador ,  a  Portuguefe  word,  fignifying 
an  overfeer;  with  fome  other  of  the  king’s 
officers,  who  in  his  name  extend  their  jurif- 
diblion  over  the  whole  country  round  about. 


of  trade. 


in 
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Bardot,  in  civil  affairs,  and  receivin 

duties  and  taxes*,  for  as  to  criminal 
■  of  great  moment,  they  fend  to  court,  and 
wait  for  new  inftrudtions  and  authority  to 
decide  them. 

Arebo,  Arebo,  or  Arbon,  is  farther  up  the  river 
fecond  Df  Benin,  and  a  fine  long  town,  pretty  well 

trade  °  built  and  inhabited ;  the  houfes  much  larger 

than  at  Boedsdoe ,  tho’  contrived 1  after  the 
fame  manner.  The  town  is  governed  by  a 
viceroy,  who  commands  over  all  the  adja¬ 
cent  country,  affifted  by  feven  other  great 
officers,  as  at  Boededoe,  who  are  called  Ven¬ 
dors ,  or  overfeers.  The  Englijh  and  Duicb 
have  both  lodges  or  factories  there,  and  each 
of  them  a  fadlor  of  the  nation,  call’d  Mer- 
cador  or  Vendor ,  that  is,  merchant,  or  over- 
feer,  in  Portuguefe ,  being  a  fort  of  brokers. 
Gotton,  Cotton  or  Agatton  is  a  very  large  town,  of 
of  ^de*05’ which,  as  well  as  of  Arebo,  I  have  already 
°  Ud  e'  fpoken  in  another  place.  It  Hands  on  afmall 
hill  over  the  river,  juft  joining  to  the  conti¬ 
nent,  and  is  a  very  large  place  *,  much  more 
pleafant  and  healthful  than  the  others,  the 
country  all  about  it  being  full  of  all  forts  of 
fruit-trees,  and  well  furniflied  with  feveral 
little  villages,  whofe  inhabitants  go  thither 
to  the  markets,  which  are  held  at  Gotton , 
for  five  days  fucceffively.  This  town,  as  I 
have  laid,  is  a  day’s  journey  from  Great 
Benin ,  or  Oedo ,  the  metropolis,  and  govern¬ 
ed  by  five  Vendors  or  overfeers. 

Meiborg,  There  is  alfo  a  village  called  Mciborg , 
“of  probably  from  a  Dutchman ,  who  has  re¬ 
trade.  fided  there  as  fadtor  for  his  company ;  and 
is  a  pretty  confiderable  fadtory. 

brokers  At  P^aces>  the  merchants  and 

brokers,  called,  as  I  have  obferved,  Merca- 
dors  and  Vendors ,  are  appointed  by  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Benin  to  deal  with  the  Euro¬ 
peans ,  that  refort  thither  to  traffick,  by 
reafon  they  can  fpeak  a  fort  of  broken 
Lingua  Franca ,  and  are  the  very  feum  of  the 
people  of  the  country;  and  yet,  before  we 
can  come  to  the  bufinefs  of  trade,  we  muff 
go  thro’  many  formalities;  and  no  veffel  is 
allowed  to  go  fo  far  up  the  river  as  Agat- 
ten,  without  a  fpecial  order  from  the  king 
of  Benin-,  which  he  ufually  grants,  as  foon 
as  the  European  fadtor  or  fupercargo  has 
fent  notice  to  court  of  his  arrival  in  the 
river  below.  And  then  the  king  orders 
two  of  his  own  Vendors ,  with  twenty  or 
more  of  chefe  brokers,  whom  they  alfo 
call  Velbos ,  or  old  men ;  who  go  down  all 
together  to  Agatton ,  having  the  privilege  to 
take  every  where  on  the  road,  what  car¬ 
riages,  horfes,  Haves,  (Ac.  they  think  con¬ 
venient  for  performing  their  journey;  and 
no  fubjedt  dares  refufe  them,  or  if  he 
fhould,  would  be  feverely  punifhed  for  ir. 

Thofe  men  being  come  to  Agatton ,  or 
any  of  the  other  trading  places  before  men¬ 
tioned,  they  pitch  on  the  moft proper  houfes 
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there  for  themfelves  and  attendants  to  lodge 
in,  and  the  houfe-keepers  muff:  maintain 
and  fubfifl  them  all  the  time  they  flay  there; 
and  if  any  fhould  repine  at  it,  they  will 
certainly  be  punifhed  for  it,  and  th c  Vendors 
may  turn  them  out  of  their  own  houfes. 

The  Vendors  thus  fettled,  at  the  aforefaid  Courteous 
trading  towns,  firft  give  a  welcome  vifit  to  vii'lt* 
the  Europeans  newly  arrived,  being  com¬ 
monly  dreffed  to  the  greateft  advantage, 
according  to  the  country  fafhion,  and  com¬ 
pliment  them  in  the  name  of  the  king,  the 
queen  and  the  great  Vendor,  kneeling  down, 
and  at  the  fame  time  tender  their  prefents, 
which  are  commonly  things  of  fmall  value: 
the  reff  of  that  day  is  fpent  in  feafting  and 
dancing. 

At  another  vifit  they  examine  all  the  Small 
European  goods  in  the  fadtory  or  lodge,  if  duties, 
they  are  already  brought  affiore;  and 
agree  for  the  king’s  cuftoms,  and  their  own 
fees  as  brokers,  the  latter  whereof  are  very 
inconfiderable.  And  the  whole  charges  put 
together  for  every  fhip  that  comes  to  trade 
there,  that  is,  for  the  king’s  cuftoms,  the 
great  lords,  the  governors  of  towns  and 
places  of  trade,  and  thefe  Mercadors  and 
Vendors  fees,  or  any  other  petty  charges 
and  duties  accruing  hereby  to  any  other  per- 
fons  whatever,  feldom  exceed  fix  pounds 
ftcrling,  or  twenty-five  crowns. 

Next  they  fix  and  adjuft  the  price  of  Prices  fet 
European  goods,  which  is  commonly  the on  Soods* 
fame  that  was  fet  on  the  laft  European  vef- 
ftl  that  was  there.  But  if  there  be  any  new 
forts  of  goods,  they'  will  fpend  a  whole 
month  in  confidering  and  debating  on  the 
price  of  them,  and  behave  themfelves,  du¬ 
ring  all  that  time,  to  excufe  their  flowneis, 
as  I  have  hinted  before;  fo  that  no  man  can 
well  fall  out  with  them  on  that  account,  they 
being  extraordinary  civil  and  courteous. 

When  that  is  done,  the  commerce  is  open  Credit 
and  free  for  the  Europeans:  but  it  often  te^ious’ 
happens,  and  is  a  very  great  hardfhip  on 
us,  that  we  are  obliged  to  truft  thofe  men 
with  goods,  till  they  make  cloths  for  pay¬ 
ment,  for  which  we  muft  ftay  a  long  time; 
and  fometimes  folong,  that  the  feafon  being 
almoft  fpent,  provifions  confumed,  and  the 
crew  either  half  dead,  or  very  fickly,  we 
are  obliged  to  depart  without  the  payment 
for  the  goods  fo  advanced  upon  credit: 
but  if  we  return,  they  never  fail  to  pay  the  jufl.  deaj„ 
whole  with  abundance  of  civility.  For  Jng. 
thofe  people,  above  all  other  Guineans,  are 
very  honeft  and  juft  in  their  dealings;  and 
have  fuch  an  averfion  for  theft  and  robbery, 
that  by  the  law  of  the  country,  the  leaft 
a£t  of  that  fort,  tho’  a  .trifle,  efpecially  if 
ftolen  from  us  Europeans,  is  punifhed  with 
death. 

None  but  the  Vendors  or  brokers  can  deal 
with  us,  and  even  the  greateft  perfon  of 

the 
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the  nation  dare  not  enter  the  European 
fadtories  or  lodges  Under  fevere  fines:  as 
in  like  manner  the  Viadors  and  brokers 
are  forbid  under  heavy  mulfts,  or  bodily 
punifhment,  to  intermeddle  in  any  manner 
with  affairs  relating  to  war. 

Here  follows  an  exafl  catalogue  of  Eu¬ 
ropean  goods  commonly  imported  by  way 
of  trade  to  Benin ,  and  of  the  goods  we 
export  from  thence  in  exchange. 

Goods  imported  and  exported . 

O  begin  with  the  latter:  Cotton  cloths, 
like  thofe  of  Rio  Lagos  before-men^- 
tion’d,  women  fiaves,  for  men  flaves  (tho’ 
they  be  all  foreigners,  for  none  of  the  na¬ 
tives  can  be  fold  as  fuc'n)  are  not  allow’d  to 
be  exported,  but  muff  flay  there-,  jafper- 
flones,  a  few  tygers  or  leopards  fkins-,  Ac- 
cory ,  or  blue  coral,  as  at  Ardra  ;  elephants 
teeth-,  fome  piemento,  or  pepper.  The 
Blue  coral.  blue  coral  grows  in  branchy  bufhes,  like 
the  red  coral,  at  the  bottom  of  the  river 
and  lakes  in  Benin-,  which  the  natives  have 
a  peculiar  art  to  grind  or  work  into  beads 
like  (dives;  and  is  a  very  profitable  mer¬ 
chandize  at  the  Gold  Coajt ,  as  has  been 
obferved. 

The  Benin  cloths  are  of  four  bands  ftriped 
blue  and  white,  an  ell  and  a  half  long,  only 
proper  for  the  trade  at  Sabou  river  and 
at  Angola ,  and  call’d  by  the  Blacks  Mou- 
ponoqua ,  and  the  blue  narrow  cloths  Amba- 
fis-,  the  latter  much  inferior  to  the  former 
every  way,  and  both  forts  made  in  the  in¬ 
land  country. 

The  European  goods  are  thefe-,  cloth  of 
gold  and  filver,  fcarlet  and  red  cloth;  all 
forts  of  calicoes  and  fine  linen;  Haerlem 
Huffs,  with  large  flowers  and  well  flarch’d ; 
iron-bars,  ftrong  fpirits,  rum  and  brandy; 
beads,  or  bugles  of  feveral  colours;  red 
velvet,  a  good  quantity  of  Boejies,  or  Caw- 
ris ,  as  much  as  for  the  Ardra  trade,  being 
the  money  of  the  natives  as  well  as  there. 
Falfe  pearls;  Dutch  cans,  with  red  breaks  at 
one  end;  bright  brafs  large  rings,  from  five 
to  fiveouncesanda  half  weight  each;  ear-rings 
of  red  glafs  or  cryftal-,  gilt  looking-glades, 
cryftal,  &c. 

Markets. 

Goods  |3>  Efides  the  above- mention’d  trading  pla- 
foid  in  O  ces,  which  are  properly  for  dealing  with 
markets.  Europeans,  the  king  of  Benin  has  appoint¬ 
ed  publick  markets  in  many  provinces  of 
his  kingdom,  for  the  fubjedts  to  trade  to¬ 
gether  every  three  days  in  the  week:  they 
have  one  at  Gotton ,  to  which  they  bring 
from  Oedo ,  Arebo,  and  other  circumja¬ 
cent  countries,  abundance  of  Benin  cloths, 
Accoiy,  and  feveral  forts  of  eatables  and 
provifions,  living  dogs,  roafted  apes,  mon¬ 
kies  and  rats;  parrots,  chickens,  yams, 
malaguetta  in  ftalks,  dried  lizzards,  palm- 
Vol.  V, 


oil,  wood  for  fewel,  calabaflies,  wooden  B.\knon. 
bowls,  troughs  and  platters  ;  abundance 
of  cotton-yarn,  all  forts  of  fifhing-tackle, 
and  inflruments  for  hufbandry;  as  alfo 
carpenters  tools,  with  all  other  forts  of 
weapons,  as  cutlaces,  javelins,  bucklers,  and 
women-flaves:  with  all  the  various  fpecies 
of  European  goods  ufually  imported  in¬ 
to  this  country,  bought  of  the  Whites  at 
Arebo  by  the  Vendors  arid  brokers;  and 
Koffo  cloths,  which  are  commonly  ex¬ 
chang’d  for  Benin  cloths  by  the  natives. 

Koffo  is  a  village  a  day’s  journey  eaft  of 
Oedo ,  or  Benin ,  not  at  all  frequented  by 
Europeans. 

They  have  alfo  at  certain  times  of  the 
year,  publick  markets  or  fairs  appointed 
and  kept  in  large  open  plains  betwixt  Oe¬ 
do  and  Agatton ,  near  the  high-way;  to 
which  a  great  number  of  people  refort  from 
all  the  neighbouring  places,  to  buy  and 
fell  goods:  and  as  it  is  a  cuftom  there  for 
the  king  to  fend  his  proper  officers  to  the 
laid  markets  to  keep  the  peace  and  good  Regula- 
order  amongft  the  people  that  come  to  it,  rity  of 
appointing  every  merchant  a  proper  place, th<;m' 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  goods  he  deals 
in,  &c.  for  that  reafon,  during  the  mar¬ 
ket-time,  the  ordinary  juftices  of  the  place 
have  no  manner  of  authority;  but  it  is 
veiled  for  that  time  only  in  the  court- 
officers. 

The  Benin  Blacks,  as  I  have  hinted  be¬ 
fore,  are  feemingly  very  courteous  and  civil, 
and  on  all  occafions  very  ready  to  ferve  one 
another  in  point  of  trade;  yet  are  they  very 
miftruftful,  and  careful  not  to  difeover 
their  affairs,  fearing  if  known  to  be  weal¬ 
thy  and  rich,  fome  criminal  imputation 
would  be  laid  on  them,  by  unjuft  infor¬ 
mers  of  the  high  rank,  in  order  to  fleece 
them.  Some  men  in  authority  here  as  well 
as  in  other  countries,  make  no  fcruple  to 
opprefs  their  poor  fellow-iiibjedls  under 
one  pretence  or  other,  though  never  fo  un- 
juftly,  provided  they  can  fill  their  pockets. 

And  therefore,  abundance  of  the  natives  of 
Benin  pretend  to  be  poorer  than  they  re¬ 
ally  are,  the  better  to  efcape  the  rapacious 
hands  of  their  luperiors  ;  and  thence  chiefly 
it  is,  that  they  profefs  fo  much  civility  and 
regard  to  each  other,  to  gain  their  mutual 
good-will,  and  avoid  being  inform’d  againft. 

Europeans  are  fo  much  honour’d  and  re-  Honour 
fpedted  at  Benin,  that  the  natives  give  them  Paid  to 
the  emphatick  name  or  title  of  Owiorifa,  Eur0Pe* 
in  their  dialedl,  which  fignifies  children  of 
God:  and  in  difeourfing  with  us  in  perfon, 
they  often  tell  us  in  broken  Portuguefe,  Vos 
fa  Dios,  or,  You  are  Gods.  It  is  a  great 
misfortune,  that  the  malignity  of  the  air 
is  there  fo  fatal  to  Europeans,  as  has  been 
obferv’d ;  for  there  is  no  nation  throughout 
all  Guinea ,  fo  genteel,  courteous  and  eafy 
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Barbot.  be  dealt  with  in  point  of  traffick,  ex- 
cepting  their  tirefome  irrefolutions,  and 
that  they  feldom  allow  us  the  liberty  of 
travelling  to  their  chief  towns  without  feme 
guards,  under  pretence  of  civility*,  but  in 
reality  as  if  they  fufpe&ed  Grangers  would 
fpy  the  country  and  betray  them,  efpe- 
cially  at  Oedo  their  metropolis.  Which  how¬ 
ever  the  Dutch  nation  obtain  eafily  enough, 
as  being  their  old  conftant  traders,  and 
molt  familiars,  and  are  in  great  favour  at 
court,  as  well  as  among  the  common 
people:  but  the  Port uguefes  they  don’c  like 
to  well. 


Book  IV. 

I  have  already  faid  fomething  of  the  im-  Employ, 
ployments  of  perfons  of  rank  and  dignity,  ™ents 
and  that  there  are  alfo  feveral  rich  men 
attending  continually  on  the  court ;  I  muft 
add,  that  the  ordinary  citizens  fpend  whole 
days,  in  expectation  of  European  veflels 
coming  into  the  river,  and  repair  to  the 
place  they  ufually  ride  at,  with  what  goods 
they  have.  If  no  fhips  come  in  fome 
while,  they  fend  their  flaves  to  Rio  Lagos , 
or  other  places,  to  buy  fifh ;  of  which  they 
make  a  very  profitable  trade  in  the  inland 
countries:  and  the  handicrafts  keep  to  their 
work  in  the  towns,  (Ac. 
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Habit  of  Benin. 

The  men  $  H  E  men  in  Benin  are  generally  hand- 
JL  fomer  than  the  women,  and  both  fexes 
drefs’d  at  leaf!  as  richly  as  the  Ardrafians. 
Their  habit  is  neat  and  ornamental  almoft 
to  magnificence,  efpecially  among  the  richeft 
fort  of  people,  who  wear  firft  a  white  ca¬ 
lico  or  cotton  cloth  about  a  yard  long 
and  half  as  broad,  which  is  in  the  form  of 
drawers;  and  over  it  a  finer  white  cotton, 
commonly  about  eighteen  or  twenty  yards 
long,  plaited  very  ingenioufly  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  ;  and  upon  that  again  a  fcarf  about  a 
yard  long  and  two  fpans  broad,  the  end  of 
it  adorn’d  with  fringe  or  lace,  much  like  the 
women  at  the  Gold  Coaft :  the  upper  part  of 
their  body  is  ufually  naked.  In  this  habit 
they  appear  commonly  abroad;  but  at 
home  they  wear  only  a  coarfe  cloth  about 
their  waift,  and  no  drawers,  cover’d  with 
a  great  painted  cloth  of  their  manufacture, 
inltead  of  a  cloak.  Thedrefs  of  the  meaner 
people  is  much  the  fame,  a  coarfe  cloth, 
and  one  painted,  not  by  any  exprefs  regu¬ 
lation  of  the  government;  for  every  one 
there  that  gets  gold  may  wear  it,  that  is, 
drefs  himfelf  as  rich  as  he  is  able.  They 
don’t  curl  their  hair,  but  let  it  grow  as  long 
as  it  will,  and  buckle  it  in  two  or  three 
places,  to  hang  a  large  Accory  coral  in  it. 

Women  of  the  higheft  rank  wear  fine 
cloths  of  their  country  make,  ingenioufly 
chequer’d  of  feveral  colours,  but  not  very 
long,  and  buckled  together,  as  is  us’d  at  Fida% 
with  this  difference,  that  here  the  cloth  is  left 
open  behind  on  one  fide  and  clofe  before:  for 
at  Fidk  it  is  open  before.  The  upper  part 
of  the  body  is  cover’d  with  a  beautiful 
cloth,  a  yard  long  or  more  inflead  of  a  veil, 
like  that  which  the  GoldCoaJl  women  wear. 

They  adorn  their  necks  with  necklaces 
of  coral  agreeably  difpos’d ;  and  their  arms 
are  dreft  up  with  bright  copper  or  iron- 
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rings,  call’d  by  the  Portuguefe  name  Ma¬ 
nillas  ;  as  are  alfo  the  legs  of  fome  of  them ; 
and  their  fingers  as  thick  crouded  with 
copper-rings  as  they  can  poffibly  fet  them 
on.  In  this  habit  they  look  pretty  tole¬ 
rable.  They  turn  up  their  hair  very  inge- 
nioufiy  into  great  and  fmall  buckles,  and 
divide  it  on  the  crown  of  the  head  like 
a  coronet,  or  rather  a  cock’s-comb  inver¬ 
ted  ;  by  which  means  the  fmall  curls  are 
placed  in  regular  order:  and  fome  have 
their  hair  divided  into  twenty  or  more 
plats  and  curls,  according  as  it  is  thick  or 
thin.  Others  anoint  it  with  oil  extradled 
from  kernels  of  palm-nuts,  by  roafting 
them  on  the  coals,  which  makes  it  lofe 
its  natural  black,  and  growing  old,  turns 
to  a  fort  of  yellow  or  pale  green.  Some 
again,  paint  one  half  of  their  hair  red,  and 
the  other  black. 

The  meaner  fort  of  women  differ  from 
the  richer  only  in  the  goodnels  of  their 
clothes;  fome  wear  a  fort  of  blue  calico 
frock  or  jacket,  which  hangs  down  almoft 
to  their  knees,  with  a  fmall  narrow  cloth 
over  their  breafts,  and  load  their  legs  and 
arms  with  bright  copper-rings.  Their  hairs 
and  heads  drefs’d  like  the  others. 

The  boys  and  girls  go  naked ;  the  for-  Boys  and 
mer  till  ten  or  eleven  years  of  age,  and  girls, 
the  latter  till  nature  difeovers  its  maturity; 
and  are  both  only  adorn’d  with  fome  firings 
of  Accory  twifted  about  their  middle. 

When  come  to  thofe  years,  they  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  cover  themfelves  with  fome  clothes 
with  which  they  are  highly  pleas’d,  becaufe  | 

they  are  then  expofed  to  publick  view,  being 
feated  on  a  fine  mat  or  white  fheet,  and 
vifited  by  abundance  of  people,  who  come 
to  congratulate  and  wifh  them  joy. 

A  great  number  of  young  men  and  wo¬ 
men,  above  twenty  years  old,  go  all  about 
the  towns  ftark-naked,  with  only  a  red 
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coral  or  jafper  collar-ring  at  their  neck, 
being  fuch  as  have  not  yet  obtain’d  leave 
of  the  king  to  habit  themfelves,  and  exped 
an  opportunity  of  getting  either  a  wife  or 
hufband,  which  then  certainly  qualifies  them 
for  being  clothed  like  the  other  people  ;  and 
to  let  their  hair  grow  as  long  as  it  can,  for 
there  abundance  of  people  wear  their  hair 
as  long  as  either  fex  does  in  Europe.  And 
it  is  cuftomary,  if  a  man  marries  a  young 
woman  and  is  not  able  to  buy  her  clothes, 
for  her  to  continue  to  go  naked  as  (he  did 
before ;  and  he  is  not  allow’d  to  lie  with 
her  till  he  can  get  clothes  for  her,  which 
•  is  almoft  infamous  among  them. 

No  natives  Here  is  allb  another  law,  that  no  perfon 
flaves.  whatever  may  enter  the  king’s  apartment 
in  his  clothes,  without  a  fpecial  licence 
fo  ro  do;  otherwife  he  muft  ftrip  himfelf 
ftark-naked,  thereby  to  approve  the  more 
that  he  is  the  king’s  Have;  a  qualification 
which  every  individual  fubjed  of  what 
dignity  foever,  boafts  of:  tho*  they  are  all, 
as  I  have  hinted  before,  free  men;  and  there 
are  no  other  .real  male-flaves  in  Benin,  than 
what  are  brought  from  foreign  nations. 

Marriages  and  Polygamy. 

No  mar-  VERY  man  may  marry  as  many  wo- 
nage  cere-  \__j  men  as  he  can  maintain  ;  and  they  ob- 
mony.  ferve  few  ceremonies  m  thejr  marriages, 
which  are  generally  thus.  The  man  having 
made  his  addreiles  to  the  parents  of  the 
young  woman,  who  feldom  deny  the  de¬ 
mand  ;  on  the  day  appointed,  the  bridegroom 
drefies  his  bride  as  richly  as  his  circumftan- 
ces  will  allow  him,  with  a  whole  fuit  of 
clothes,  necklaces  and  bracelets;  and  then 
treats  the  relations  on  both  fides,  not  all  to¬ 
gether  at  his  own  houfe,  or  elfewhere,  but 
fends  each  of  them  to  their  own  habita¬ 
tion  part  of  the  viduals  and  drink  that 
he  has  provided  for  that  folemnity:  this 
done,  the  marriage  is  concluded.  The  dif¬ 
ference  betwixt  the  wedding  of  great  and 
mean  perfons  is  only,  that  the  former  treat 
more  fplendidly  than  the  latter. 

I  Women  are  commonly  marry’d  at  twelve, 

thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of  age;  and  as 
loon  as  provided  w'ith  a  hufband,  the  pa¬ 
rents  think  no  more  of  them,  than  if  they 
were  out  of  the  world. 

widows  Thole  whofe  hufbands  happen  to  die 
low  dif-  without  leaving  ilTue  by  them,  belong  to 
jos’d  of.  the  king,  who  difpofes  of  them  as  he  thinks 
fit;  and  fuch  as  become  widows  before  the 
confummadon  of  matrimony,  fall  to  the 
king’s  fon,  who,  like  his  father,  can  marry 
them  again  as  he  pleafes;  and  if  they  are  very 
handfome,  will  marry  them  himfelf.  Some 
other  fuch  widows  are  alfo  allow’d  by  the 
prince,  to  proftitute  themfelves  as  publick 
whores,  paying  a  certain  tribute  to  the 
king  in  Boejies ,  the  money  of  the  country: 


and  if  they  chance  in  the  profecution  of  Sarbot. 
their  trade  to  get  a  boy,  they  are,  ipfo 
faRo,  exempted  for  ever  from  the  tribute, 
and  allow’d  to  follow  on  their  calling  un- 
difturb’d  as  long  as  they  pleafe:  but  if 
inftead  of  a  boy,  the  harlot  has  a  girl,  the 
tax  continues,  and  the  girl  is  maintain’d  at 
the  king’s  charge,  who  is  afterwards  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  hufband  for  her  when  come  to  a  pro¬ 
per  age. 

Thole  publick  proftitutes  are  alfo  by  law  Publick 
fubordinate  to  fome  aged  matrons,  who  proftitutes. 
fhare  in  their  profits,  and  into  whofe  hands 
they  are  to  pay  the  tax  laid  on  them; 
for  them  to  repay  it  into  the  great  trea- 
furer’s  hands,  for  the  ufe  of  the  king. 

It  is  hard  to  conceive  how  lafeivious  and 
wantonly  thofe  common  harlots  behave 
themfelves  to  promote  their  trade;  and  not 
only  they,  but  generally  fpeaking,  the  o- 
ther  women  are  extremely  loofe  in  their  be¬ 
haviour,  tho’  they  are  not  very  ready  to  give 
themfelves  over  to  Europeans ,  fearing  the 
punifhment  the  laws  of  the  country  inflict 
on  adulterous  women:  but  the  Blacks  there 
are  not  lb  concern’d  at  our  converfing  with 
their  wives,  as  they  are  jealous  of  them 
with  their  own  countrymen.  They  have  fo  Courtefy 
good  an  opinion  of  the  Whites ,  that  w'hen  to  Euro- 
we  give  them  a  vifit,  if  fome  unavoidable  Peans- 
bufinefs  calls  them  away,  they  not  only 
freely  leave  us  alone  with  their  wives,  but 
charge  them  to  divert  us  well;  whereas, 
no  Black  is  allow’d  to  come  near  their 
apartment,  a  cuftom  very  rigidly  obferv’d 
throughout  all  the  country:  for  when  a 
man  there  is  vifited  by  another,  his  wives 
immediately  retire  to  another  part  of  the 
houfe,  fo  as  they  may  not  be  feen;  but 
if  the  vifitant  be  an  European ,  they  ftay 
in  the  room,  knowing  it  is  the  hufband’s 
will,  and  coni  rive  all  the  ways  they  can 
to  pleafe,  all  their  happinefs  depending  on 
them,  becaufe  the  men  are  abfolute  mailers 
of  their  wives.. 

The  wives  of  perfons  of  great  rank  and 
diftinbtion  are,  for  the  moll  part,  Ihut  up 
very  clofe,  to  obviate  all  occafions  of  tranf- 
greflion;  but,  the  inferior  forts  of  women 
go  every  where,  as  their  work  and  bufinefs 
calls  them,  and  that  without  any  reflec¬ 
tion. 

If  a  woman  is  left  a  widow,  and  has  widows 
fome  male-iflue  by  her  deceafed  hufband, 
fhe  can  never  marry  again  without  the 
confent  of  her  fon:  or  if  he  be  too  young, 
and  not  come  to  years  of  diferetion,  the  man 
who  offers  to  marry  her,  is  oblig’d  to  pre- 
fent  the  boy  with  a  woman-flave  to  wait 
on  him;  which  afterwards  may  alfo  be  his 
concubine.  In  cafe  the  widow  bride  fhould 
commit  any  fault  that  is  pumthable,  either 
by  divorce  or  flavery,  the  hufband  cannot 
difpofe  of  her,  according  to  the  arbitrary 
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prerogative  of  hufbands  over  their  wives, 
without  the  king’s  confent  firft  had,  and 
next  her  fon’s;  and  if  we  may  credit  what 
the  Blacks  fay  of  the  authority  fuch  a  fon 
there  has  over  his  widow  mother,  he  can 

even  make  her  a  flave.  _ 

No  Black  there  is  to  lie  with  any  or  his 
wives  that  is  brought  to  bed,  till  the  child 
be  twelve  or  fifteen  months  old,  or  can  walk 
of  itfelf;  'but  confidering  the  great  number 
of  wives  they  maintain,  they  may  eafily 
comply  exactly  with  this  cuftom. 

The  Hebrews  abftain’d  from  their  wives, 
not  only  whilft  they  were  with  child,  and 
had  other  indifpofitions  of  women,  but  alfo 
all  the  time  they  fuckled  and  nurs  d  their 
children-,  which  commonly  lafted  three 
years:  and  we  do  not  find  that  the  women 
were  excufed  from  nurfing  their  own  chil¬ 
dren-,  and  after  being  deliver’d  of  a  male 
child,  they  were  by  the  law,  Levit.  xii.  to 
keep  thirty  days  of  purification;  and  fora 
girl,  two  weeks  more. 

&  Menflruous  women  are  reckon’d  fo  un¬ 
clean,  that  they  are  not  permitted  fo  much 
as  to  enter  their  hufbands  houfes,  to  touch 
any  thing,  drefs  diet,  clean  the  houfe,  which 
is  the  talk  of  all  women  there,  nor  even  to 
look  into,  much  lefs  enter  other  men’s  houfes: 
but  during  their  uncleannefs,  mull  refide  in 
a  feparate  houfe-,  and  when  it  is  over,  they 
walh  themfelves,  and  are  reftored  to  their 
former  imployments  in  their  hufbands  houfe. 

The  Ifraelites  by  the  Levitical  law  were 
forbid  not  only  menftruous  women,  but  any 
thing  that  fuch  a  woman  had  touch’d,  Levit . 
xv.  9  to  28.  and  thofe  women  kept  retir’d 
in  a  feparate  room  or  place  for  a  fortnight. 

Thofe  people  in  general  are  extremely 
prolifick,  the  women  being  very  fruitful, 
and  the  men  lufty  and  vigorous,  and  each 
having  a  great  number  of  wives.  They  va¬ 
lue  a  fruitful  woman  very  much,  and  a  bar¬ 
ren  one  is  as  much  defpifed. 

The  woman  that  is  big  with  child  is  not 
allow’d  even  her  own  hufband’s  careffes, 
till  fire  is  delivered:  and  when  brought  to 
bed  of  a  male  child,  it  is  prefen  ted  to  the 
kin»,  as  of  right  belonging  to  him;  and 
therefore  all  the  males  of  the  country  are 
call’d  the  king’s  Haves,  as  has  been  obferv’d. 
If  fhe  is  deliver’d  of  a  girl,  it  is  accounted 
to  belong  properly  to  her  father,  who  keeps 
and  maintains  her  till  fhe  be  capable  ol  ma¬ 
trimony,  and  then  marries  her  when  and 
to  whom  he  thinks  proper. 

Both  lexes  are  faid  to  be  lafeivious,  and 
it  is  aferibed  to  the  pardon-wine  they  drink 
and  good  eating,  which  together  invigo¬ 
rate  nature:  however,  they  arc  feldom  or 
never  heard  to  talk  obfcenely,  as  believing 
things  of  that  nature  are  defign’d  for  ob- 
feure  privacy,  and  very  improper  to  be 
talk’d  of;  or  if  any  do,  it  is  by  circumlo- 
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cutions,  and  moft  diverting  fables  and  alle¬ 
gories  tending  that  way-,  and  he  that  can 
cleanly  exprels  himfeif  in  that  manner, 
paffes  for  a  wit.  Wherein  they  are.  more 
polite  than  the  people  at  the  Quaqua  and 
Gold  Coa/t  -,  where  the  Blacks  generally  di¬ 
rect  all  their  difeourfes  to  lewdnefs,  and 
that  in  the  moll  broad  and  oblcene  words 
and  even  geftures;  nor  are  the  Benin  Blacks 
fo  much  add  idled  to  drink  to  excels  as  thofe 
at  the  Gold  Coajl. 

If  we  may  credit  the  natives,  their  king 
has  above  fifteen  hundred  wives,  as  by  right 
inheriting  all  the  wives  of  his  predecelfor, 
and  thofe  of  many  private  perfons. 

It  feems  probable,  from  the  words  of  the 
prophet  Nathan  to  king  David,  2  Sam.  xii.  8. 

And  1  gave  thee  thy  mafter’s  houfe ,  and  thy  ma- 
fter’s  wives  into  thy  bofom ,  & c.  that  this  cuflom 
was  eftablifh’d  among  the  eaftern  kings; 
after  which  model,  it  is  apparent  enough, 
king  Saul  predeceffor  to  David ,  had  form’d 
his  court  and  family,  of  all  which  David 
had  taken  poffefiion  after  his  untimely  death, 
and  by  the  toleration  of  polygamy  in  thofe 
days  among  the  Ifraelites :  however,  interpre¬ 
ters  exclude  the  mother  o  £  Mical,  one  of  Saul’s 
wives ;  with  whom  they  fuppofe  David  could 
not  co-habit,  Mical  being  his  firft  wife. 

Thofe  women  with  whom  the  king  has 
co-habited,  can  never  marry  again  after 
his  death;  but  are  then  ftiut  up  in  a  kind 
of  Seraglio ,  and  there  kept  and  waited  on  by 
eunuchs:  and  if  any  of  them  fhould  be  found 
to  have  to  do  with  a  man,  fire  buffers  death 
without  any  remiflion,  as  does  the  adul¬ 
terer,  tho’  of  never  fo  great  quality. 

In  all  parts  of  Benin ,  except  at  Arebon , 
they  honour  women  who  have  two  children 
at  a  birth,  and  look  upon  it  as  a  good  pre- 
iage,  and  the  king  is  immediately  inform’d 
of  it,  who  caufes  publick  rejoicings  to  be 
made,  with  all  forts  of  mufick;  and  if  the 
woman  fo  deliver’d  of  twins  is  not  capable 
of  fuckling  both  the  babes,  her  hufband 
provides  a  wet  nurfe  whole  child  is  dead, 
for  one  of  them.  But  at  Arebon ,  by  a  miir. 
nicipal  law,  they  treat  the  twin-bearing  wo-  inhuman 
man  barbaroufly,  and  kill  both  the  mother  law. 
and  infants  immediately,  as  a  facrifice  to 
a  certain  daemon,  which  they  firmly  believe 
to  be  hovering  continually  in  a  wood  near 
Arebon ;  unlefs  the  hufband  be  fo  fond  of  her 
as  to  buy  her  off,  by  facrifieing  a  woman* 
flave  in  her  place,  and  it  is  but  very  feldom 
that  any  man  fails  of  doing  lo.  But  as  for 
the  innocent  twins,  they  are  to  die  without 
redemption ;  and  niufl  be  offer  d  up  in  facri- 
fice,  by  an  irrevocable  and  lavage  law: 
which  barbarous  cuftom  is  very  grievous  to 
the  tender  mothers  of 'fuch  miferable  victims.  • 

This  favage  law  is  of  fuch  force  at  Arebon , 
that  there  have  been  examples  of  a  prieft, 
whofe  wife  being  fo  deliver’d  of  two  chil¬ 
dren 
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dren  at  a  birth,  arid  fhe  redeemed  by  the 
offering  of  a  (lave,  according  to  cuftom, 
rhe  poor  prieft  was  obliged  with  his  own 
hands  to  facrifice  his  own  twin-infants,  as 
indilpenfably  bound  to  it  by  his  priefthood. 
Aiid  thus,  as  the  Pfalmifi  fays  of  pagans, 
Pfal.  cvi.  37,  38. 

To  fiends  their  fons  and  daughters  they , 

Did  offer  up  and  fiay : 

Tea ,  with  unkindly  furthering  knife , 

The  guilt lefs  blood  they  fpilt , 

Tea,  their  own  fons  and  daughters  blood 
Without-  all  caufe  of  guilt. 

However,  this  favage  cuftom  has  in  procefs 
of  time  made  fuch  impreftions  on  married 
men,  that  when  the  time  of  their  wives 
delivery  draws  near,  they  fend  them  to 
another  country,  fearing  a  twin-birth:  and 
perhaps  by  degrees  they  may  abolifh  fuch 
an  inhuman  law,  founded  on  this  extrava¬ 
gant  notion,  that  it  is  impofftble  for  a  man 
to  get  a  woman  with  child  of  two  children 
at  a  time,  and  therefore  look  upon  it  as  a  pro¬ 
digy,  or  monftrous;  and  that  they  ought 
to  be  made  away  prefently,  to  atone  their 
gods,  who  orherwile  would  certainly  plague 
the  whole  land  with  fome  terrible  calamities. 
Extra va-  The  wood  near  Arebon ,  where  the  Blacks 
gantno-  fondly  believe  the  demon  lies  lurking,  is  fo 
venerable  and  {acred  to  the  inhabitants  of 
that  diftrict,  that  they  never  permit  any 
foreign  men  or  women  to  enter’  it. 

If  any  native  unawares  happens  on  a  path 
which  leads  to  this  wood,  he  is  obliged  to 
go  to  the  end.  of  it  before  he  turns  back; 
and  they  are  firmly  ’  prepoffeffed,  that  if 
the  law  concern  ng  twin-births  be  violated 
in  the  leaft  particular,  the  land  will  cer¬ 
tainly  be  affiidted  with  fome  great  plague. 

However,  looking  upon  us  White  men  as 
a  fore  of  gods,  as  I  have  hinted  before, 
they  do  not  think  the  facred  wood  defiled 
by  our  entering  it  as  often  as  we  think  fit, 
to  fhoot,  or  by  our  turning  back  before 
we  have  gone  half  way  to  the  end  of  the 
path-,  which  fome  Europeans  have  done,  de- 
fignedly,  to  ridicule  their  ftupid  credulity, 
which  doth  not  a  little  flagger  the  faith  of 
fome,  when  they  fee  their  boldnefs  attended 
by  no  ill  events.  But  the  cunning  priefts  im¬ 
mediately  fitisfy  fuch  doubtful  perlons,  by 
telling  them,  that  the  demon,  to  whom 
they  facrifice  human  blood,  does  not  trouble 
himfelf  with  White  men,  who  are  gods  as 
well  as  himfelf;  but  if  any  Black  fhould 
prefume  fo  to  do,  he  would  foon  feel,  by 
fome  dreadful  accident,  the  indignation  of 
the  god  inhabiting  the  {acred  grove.  ^ 
Circumcifon. 

HOSE  people  precifely  obferve  the 
ceremony  of  circumcifing  every  indivi¬ 
dual  perfon,  either  male  or  female,  fome  at 
eight,  others  fourteen  days  after  they  are 
born.  The  boys,  as  ufual,  by  taking  off 
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the  fore-fkin,  and  the  girls  by  a  fmall  am^  Barbot. 
putation  in  the  private  parts.  BefideS 
which,  they  make  fmall  incifions  all  oVer  cufm^he 
the  bodies  of  the  infants,  reprefenting  fome  fle(h. 
figures;  but  more  of  them  are  ufually  made 
on  the  girls,  for  the  greater  ornament,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  parents  fancies:  tho’  this 
fort  of  operation  is  very  painful  to  the  poor 
tender  babes,  as  mangling  their  bodies;  but 
being  a  great  fafhion,  every  body  will  ad¬ 
orn  their  children  after  that  manner. 

When  children  are  feven  days  old,  the 
parents  make  a  fmall  feaft,  believing  them 
to  be  then  paft  danger:  and  to  prevent  evil 
lpirits  from  doing  them  any  mifehief,  they 
ftrew  all  the  ways  with  eatables,  ready 
dreffed,  to  appeafe,  and  render  them  fa¬ 
vourable  to  the  babe. 

When  we  afk  thofe  Blacks  who  introduced 
circumcifion,  and  the  looking  upon  men- 
ftruous  women  as  unclean,  becaufe  it  favours 
much  of  Judaifm ;  they  generally  anfwcr, 
they  do  not  know,  but  that  thofe  cuftoms 
have  been  handed  down  from  their  fore¬ 
fathers,  from  generation  to  generation. 

Handicrafts. 

HE  chief  handicrafts  there  are  fmiths, 
carpenters,  leather-dreflers  and  weavers  3 
but  all  their  workmanfhip  is  fo  very  clumfy, 
that  a  boy  who  has  ferv’d  a  few  months  ap- 
prenticefhip  in  Europe ,  would  out-do  them. 

Diet. 

'~|~AHE  natives  of  Benin  are  generally 
.1  wealthy,  and  eat  and  drink  of  the  belt 
the  country  affords.  The  ordinary  diet  of 
the  rich  people,  is  beef,  mutton,  and 
chickens,  with  yams  for  bread;  which,  after 
they  have  boiled,  they  beat  very  fine,  and 
make  cakes  of  them.  They  frequently  treat 
one  another,  and  are  very  ready  to  give 
part  of  wlvat  they  can  fpare  to  the  poor. 

Their  drink  is  water  and  brandy,  when  they 
can  get  it.  The  meaner  fort  feed  ufually 
on  fmoak’d  or  dried  fifh.  Their  bread  is 
yams,  as  with  the  former,  bananas  and 
beans;  their  drink  is  water  and  pardon- 
wine,  which,  as  I  faid  before,  is  none  of 
the  beft. 

The  king,  great  lords,  and  officers  in 
government,  who  are  indifferently  rich,  fub- 
fift  many  poor  at  their  place  of  refidence, 
on  their  charity;  employing  thofe  who  are 
fit  for  any  work,  to  help  them  to  live;  ail 
for  God’s  fike,  as  they  lay,  and  to  obtain  the 
character  of  being  charitable;  fo  that  there 
are  no  beggars,  nor  many  remarkably  poor 
in  this  nation. 

Priefls  Phyficians. 

HESE  people  are  nothing  near  fo 
concern’d,  or  afraid  of  death,  as  thofe 
of  Fida,  and  Ardra\  but  aferibe  the  brevity 
or.  length  of  life,  to  God’s  determination : 
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BARBOT.yet  are  very  ready  on  the  lead  indifpofition 
~  to  feek  all  proper  remedies  and  means  to 
prolong  life  as  much  as  they  can.  Befides, 
when  lick,  they  immediately  fend  for  the 
prieft,  who  is  commonly  their  phyfician, 
as  they  are  on  the  Gold  Coafi.  He  fir  ft  ad- 
minifters  the  ufual  herbs,  and  if  they  prove 
ineffectual,  he  has  recourfe  to  facrifices  to 
their  idols;  and,  as  it  is  done  at  the  Gold 
Coaft ,  if  the  patient  doth  not  recover,  the 
doctor  is  difmiffed  and  another  call’d,  in 
hopes  that  his  Ikill  may  be  greater.  It  the 
fick  perfon  recovers,  that  prieft  and  phyfi- 
an  is  well  paid,  and  much  valu’d  and 
refpeted.  Such  a  prieft  will  foon  grow  rich 
by  his  phyfick,  which  is  mod  of  their  tie- 
pendance  •,  for  as  to  offerings  and  religious 
fervices,  except  in  this  particular,  every 
man  there  offers  his  own  facrifices  to  his 
idols,  without  a  prieft. 
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Funerals. 

S  foon  as  a  perfon  expires,  his  corps  is 
wafh’d  and  cleans’d  ;  and  that  of  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Oedo ,  the  metropolis,  who  happens 
to  die  at  a  very  diftant  place,  is  perfectly 
dry’d  up  over  a  gentle  fire,  and  put  into  a 
coffin  clofe  glued,  and  fo  convey’d  to  that 
city,  to  be  there  interr’d :  and  tho*  a  con- 
veniency  to  carry  it,  does  not  offer  in  fcveral 
years,  they  keep  the  corps  in  the  coffin 
above  ground. 

They  oblerve  publick  mourning  for  their 
dead,  fourteen  days:  the  nearelt  relations, 
hufband  or  wives,  with  their  flaves,  lament¬ 
ing  and  crying  about  the  corps  to  the  tune 
of  feveral  mufical  inftruments,  but  with  con- 
fiderable  flops  and  intervals,  during  which 
they  drink  very  plentifully. 

When  a  woman  dies,  her  friends  com¬ 
monly  take  the  trunks,  kettles,  pots,  and 
other  necefiaries  ffie  had  made  ufe  of  in  her 
life-time,  and  carry  them  on  their  heads 
all  about  the  ftreets  of  the  town,  attended 
by  muficians,  drummers,  &V.  fmging  her 
praifes. 

Cruel  fa-  If  flie  was  a  perfon  of  diftindion,  they 
nerals.  maffacre  thirty  or  forty  flaves  on  the  day  of 
her  burial-,  and  one  has  been  known  to 
have  had  feventy-eight  flaves  thus  facrfficed 
on  her  account,  which  were  all  her  own  and 
to  complete  the  even  number  of  eighty, 
as  flie  had  order’d  before  her  death,  they 
murder’d  two  young  children,  a  boy  and 
a  girl,  whom  fhe  had  loved  extremely. 
Thus  few  or  no  perfons  of  note  die  there, 
but  it  cofts  the  lives  of  many  others,  who 
are  inhumanly  flaughter’d,  to  wait  on  the 
deceafed  in  the  grave:  but  this  horrid  tra¬ 
gedy  is  more  cruelly  aded  at  a  king’s  death, 
as  fhall  be  obferv’d  hereafter. 

Mourning  They  commonly  bury  the  dead  in  their 
ceremo-  beft  apparel,  and  kill  more  or  lefs  flaves  to 
wait  on  them  according  to  their  quality. 
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The  funeral  ceremonies  commonly  laft  feven 
or  eight  days,  with  lamentations,  fongs, 
dances,  and  hard  drinking:  and  fome  have 
taken  up  a  corps  again  after  it  was  interr’d 
in  all  due  formalities,  to  repeat  the  cere¬ 
monials  of  mourning  and  burial;  and  to 
daughter  as  many  more  men  and  beafts  on 
their  account,  as  was  done  at  firft.  When 
the  funeral  is  over,  every  perfon  retires  to 
his  own  home,  and  the  next  relations,  which 
continue  in  mourning,  bewail  the  dead  for 
feveral  months  luccefiively ;  fome  with  their 
hair  fhav’d,  others  their  beards,  or  half 
their  heads. 

Inheritance. 

THE  right  of  inheritance  devolves  in  the  Wives  io. 

following  manner.  A  hufband  is  the  herit  no- 
fole  heir  to  his  wife;  her  children  being  de-  thing, 
priv’d  of  all  flie  poflels’d,  except  what  fhe 
was  pleas’d  to  bellow  on  them  during  her 
life-time;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  women 
cannot  inherit  their  hufband’s  eftate,  not  the 
very  leaft  thing,  but  all  is  at  the  king’s  dif- 
pofal,  and  even  the  woman  herfelf,  as  has 
been  already  obferv’d. 

Among  deceas’d  perfons  of  diftintion,  the  Eldeft  fon 
eldeft  fon  is  the  foie  heir,  upon  condition 
he  pay  the  king  a  Have  by  way  of  heriot; 
and  another  to  the  great  lords;  and  pe¬ 
titions  them  ad  formam ,  that  he  may  be  al¬ 
low’d  to  l'ucceed  his  dead  father  in  the  fame 
quality:  which  the  king  commonly  grants; 
and  lo  he  is  declar’d  the  lawful  heir  of  all 
his  father’s  goods  and  chattels;  of  which  he 
beftows  no  more  on  his  younger  brothers 
than  what  he  pleafes.  If  his  mother  be  ftill 
alive,  he  allows  her  a  maintenance  fuitable 
to  her  rank;  befides  permitting  her  to  keep 
whatever  his  father  had  given  her  in  his 
life-time.  And  as  to  his  father’s  other  wives, 
efpecially  thofe  that  never  had  any  child  by 
him,  he  takes  them  home  to  him,  and  ufes 
them  as  his  own ;  thofe  he  does  not  like 
fo  well  are  alfo  taken  home  with  their 
children,  but  fet  to  work,  the  better  to 
fubfift  them,  and  he  has  no  manner  of  com¬ 
merce  with  them,  in  the  nature  of  married 
people:  and  of  this  laft  fort  of  widows 
there  are  great  numbers. 

If  the  deceas’d  perfon  leaves  no  iffue  °f 
his  body,  his  brother  inherits  all  he  was  |jeirs< 
pofleffed  of ;  and  when  no  brother,  the  next 
a-kin  is  his  heir:  and  if  no  heir  at  all,  then 
the  king  is  the  heir,  according  to  law. 

The  crown  of  Benin  is  likewife  hereditary; 
firft  to  the  eldeft  fon  of  the  king,  and  in 
default  of  iffue  from  him,  to  the  king’s 
brother,  or  his  iffue  male,  as  I  fhall  jfhew 
hereafter:  which  brings  me  to  fpeak,  in 
the  following  chapter,  of  the  government 
of  Benin ,  of  the  king’s  prerogative,  ad- 
miniftration  of  juftice,  and  religion  of  the 
natives. 
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CHAP,  VII.  Barbot. 

Government  of  Benin.  The  king’s  prerogative.  His  revenue ,  wars,  army. 

His  appearing  abroad.  Audience  to  Europeans.  Burial  of  kings.  En¬ 
throning  of  them.  Punijhments  for  crimes.  Several  trials .  Idaho,  Ja- 
boe,  Oedoba,  Biafia,  and  other  kingdoms  briefly  defcribed. 


Government. 

Three  HP  HE  government  of  Benin  is  princi¬ 
ple  mi-  _L  pally  veiled  in  the  king,  and  three 
miters.  chief  minifters,  call’d  great  Vendors',  that 
is,  intendants,  or  overfeers:  befides  the 
great  tnadhal  of  the  crown,  who  is  intrufted 
with  the  affairs  relating  to  war,  as  the  three 
others  are  with  the  adminiftration  of  juftice, 
and  the  management  of  the  revenue;  and 
all  four  are  obliged  to  take  their  circuits 
throughout  the  leveral  provinces,  from  time 
to  time,  to  infpedt  into  the  condition  of  the 
country,  and  the  adminiflration  of  the  go¬ 
vernors  and  juflices  in  each  diftri<5t,  that 
peace  and  good  order  may  be  kept  as  much 
as  poflible.  Thofe  chief  minifters  of  ftate 
have  under  them  each  his  own  particular 
officers  and  afliftants  in  the  difcharge  of 
their  ports  and  places.  They  call  the  firft 
of  the  three  aforemention’d  minifters  of 
ftate,  the  Onegvoa,  the  fecond  OJfade ,  and 
the  third  Arribon. 

The  They  refide  conftantly  at  court,  as  being 

king’s  the  king’s  privy  council,  to  advife  him  on 
council,  all  emergencies  and  affairs  of  the  nation; 
and  any  perfon  that  wants  to  apply  to  the 
prince,  muft  addrefs  himfelf  firft  to  them, 
and  they  acquaint  the  king  with  the  peti¬ 
tioner’s  bufinefs,  and  return  his  anfwer  ac¬ 
cordingly:  but  commonly,  as  in  other  coun¬ 
tries,  they  will  only  inform  the  king  with 
what  they  pleafe  themfelves;  and  fo  in  his 
name,  adt  very  arbitrarily  over  the  fubjedts. 
Whence  it  may  well  be  inferr’d,  that  the 
government  is  intirely  in  their  hands;  for 
it  is  very  leldom  they  will  favour  a  perfon 
fo  far  as  to  admit  him  to  the  king’s  pre  • 
fence,  to  reprefen  t  his  own  affairs  to  that 
prince:  and  every  body  knowing  their  great 
authority,  indeavours  on  all  occafions  to 
gain  their  favour  as  much  as  poflible,  by 
large  gratifications  and  prefents,  in  order  to 
fticceed  in  their  affairs  at  court,  for  which 
reafon  their  offices  and  ports  are  of  very 
great  profit  to  them. 

3ther  ma-  Befides  thefe  four  chief  minifters  of  ftate, 
jiftrates.  there  are  two  other  inferior  ranks  about 
the  king:  the  firft  is  compofed  of  thofe 
they  call  Reis  de  Ruas ,  fignifying  in  Por- 
tuguefe,  kings  of  ftreets,  fome  of  whom  pre- 
fide  over  the  commonalty,  and  others  over 
the  fiaves;  fome  again  over  military  af¬ 
fairs;  others  over  affairs  relating  to  cattle 
and  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  &V.  there  be¬ 


ing  fupervifors  or  intendants  over  every¬ 
thing  that  can  be  thought  of,  in  order  to 
keep  all  things  in  a  due  regular  way. 

From  among  thofe  Reis  de  Ruas  they  Gover-’ 
commonly  chufe  the  governors  of  provin-  nofs, 
ces  and  towns;  but  everyone  of  them  is 
fubordinate  to,  and  dependent  on  the  afore- 
mention’d  great  Veadors ,  as  being  generally 
put  into  thofe  imployments,  by  their  re¬ 
commendation  to  the  king,  who  ufually 
prefents  each  of  them,  when  fo  promoted 
to  the  government  of  provinces,  towns  or 
diftridts,  with  a  firing  of  coral,  as  an  en- 
fign  or  badge  of  this  office ;  being  there 
equivalent  to  an  order  of  knighthood  in 
European  courts. 

They  are  obliged  to  wear  that  firing  Enfign  of 
continually  about  their  necks,  without  ever  govem- 
daring  to  put  it  off  on  any  account  what-  ment. 
foever;  and  in  cafe  they  lofe  it  by  care- 
leffnefs,  or  any  other, accident,  or  if  ftolen 
from  them,  they  forfeit  their  heads,  and 
are  accordingly  executed  without  remiffion. 

And  there  have  been  inftances  of  this  na¬ 
ture,  five  men  having  been  put  to  death 
for  a  firing  of  coral  fo  loft,  tho’  not  intrin- 
fically  worth  two- pence:  the  officer  to  whom 
the  chain  or  firing  belong’d,  becaufe  he  had 
fuffer’d  it  to  be  ftolen  from  him,  the  thief 
who  own’d  he  had  ftolen  it,  and  three  more 
who  were  privy  to  it,  and  did  not  timely 
difeover  it. 

This  law  is  fo  rigidly  obferv’d,  that  the 
officers  fo  intrufted  with  a  firing  of  coral 
by  the  king,  whenfoever  they  happen  to 
lofe  it,  though  it  be  taken  from  about 
their  necks  by  main  force,  immediately  fay, 

I  am  a  dead  man ;  and  therefore  regard 
no  perils  though  ever  fo  great,  if  there 
be  hopes  of  recovering  it  by  force  from 
thofe  who  have  ftolen  it.  Therefore  I  ad¬ 
vife  all  fea-faring  Europeans ,  trading  to 
thofe  parts,  never  to  meddle  with  the 
firings  of  coral  belonging  to  any  fuch  offi¬ 
cers,  not  even  in  jeft;  becaufe  the  Black 
that  permits  it,  is  immediately  fent  for  to 
the  king,  and  by  his  order  clofe  imprifoned, 
and  put  to  death. 

The  fame  punifhment  is  infiidled  on  any 
perfon  whatfoever  that  counterfeits  thole 
firings  of  coral,  or  has  any  in  his  pofief- 
fion,  without  the  king’s  grant. 

That  we  have  here  call’d  coral,  is  made 
of  a  pale  red  coddle  earth  or  ftone,  and 

very 
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Barbot.  very  well  glazed,  much  refembiing  red 
fpecl  tied  marble,  which  the  king  keeps  in 
his  own  cudody,  and  no  body  is  allow’d 
as  I  have  faid,  to  wear  it,  unlefs  honour’d 
by  the  prince  with  Tome  poll  of  truft  in 
the  nation. 

Third  foit  The  third  rank  of  publick  minifters  or 
of  officers.  0j^cers^  that,  of  the  Mercadors,  or  mer¬ 
chants;  Fulladors ,  or  interceffors;  xhcVeil- 
bos ,  or  elders,  imploy’d  by  the  king  in 
affairs  relating  to  trade:  all  which  are  alfo 
didinguiffi’d  from  the  other  fubjedts  not 
in  office  or  pod,  by  the  fame  badge  of  a 
coral-dring  at  their  neck,  given  each  of 
them  by  the  king,  as  a  mark  of  honour. 

All  the  laid  officers  from  the  highed  to 
the  lowed,  being  men  that  love  money, 
are  eafily  brib’d :  fo  that  a  perfon  fentenc’d 
to  death,  may  purchafe  his  life  if  he  is 
wealthy  in  Boejies ,  the  money  of  this  coun¬ 
try;  and  only  poor  people  are  made  ex¬ 
amples  of  judice,  as  we  fee  is  no  lefs  prac- 
tifed  in  Europe:  yet  it  being  the  king’s 
intention,  that  judice  fhould  be  didributed 
without  exception  of  perfons,  and  malefactors 
rigidly  punifh’d  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
realm,  the  officers  take  all  poffible  care  to 
conceal  from  him,  that  they  have  been 
brib’d,  for  preventing  the  execution  of  any 
perfon  condemn’d. 

The  king  s  prerogative. 

HE  king  of  Benin  is  abfolute;  his  will 
being  a  law  and  a  bridle  to  his  fub- 
jedts,  which  none  of  them  dare  oppol'e ; 
and,  as  I  have  hinted  before,  the  greated 
men  of  the  nation,  as  well  as  the  inferior 
fort,  edeem  it  an  honour  to  be  call’d  the 
king’s  (lave,  which  title  no  perfon  dares  af- 
fume  without  the  king’s  particular  grant  ;  and 
that  he  never  allows  but  to  thofe,  who,  as 
foon  as  born,  are  by  their  parents  pre- 
fented  to  him:  for  which  reafon,  fome  geo¬ 
graphers  have  thought,  that  the  king  oi  Be¬ 
nin  was  religioufly  ador’d  by  all  his  fubjedts, 
as  a  deity.  But  that  is  a  midake,  for  the 
qualification  of  the  king’s  daves,  is  but  a 
bare  compliment  to  majedy  ;  fince  none  of 
Nonatives  the  natives  of  Benin ,  can  by  the  law  of  the 
flaves.  land,  be  made  (laves  on  any  account,  as 
has  been  obferv’d  before. 

King  and  The  prefent  king  is  a  young  man  of  an 
queen-mo-  affable  behaviour.  His  mother  is  dill  li- 
dier.  ving,  to  whom  he  pays  very  great  refpedt 
and  reverence,  and  all  the  people  after  his 
example  honour  her.  She  lives  a-part  from 
her  fon  in  her  own  palace  out  of  the  city 
Oedo,  where  ffie  keeps  her  court,  waited 
on  and  ferv’d  by  her  proper  officers,  wo¬ 
men  and  maids.  The  king  her  fon  ufes 
to  take  her  advice  on  many  important  af¬ 
fairs  of  date,  by  the  minidry  of  his  datef- 
men  and  counfellors:  for  the  king  there  is 
not  to  fee  his  own  mother,  without  danger 
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of  an  infurredtion  of  the  people  againd  him, 
according  to  their  conditutions.  The  palace 
of  that  dowager  is  very  large  and  fpacious, 
built  much  after  the  manner,  and  of  the 
fame  materials  as  the  king’s,  and  thofe  of 
other  great  perfons. 

The  king’s  houfhold  is  compos’d  of  a  Great 
great  number  of  officers  of  fundry  forts, court> 
and  daves  of  both  fexes,  whole  bufinefs  is 
to  furnifh  all  the  feveral  apartments  with 
all  manner  of  neceffaries  for  life  and  conve- 
niency,  as  well  as  the  country  affords.  The 
men  officers  being  to  take  care  of  all  that 
concerns  the  king’s  tables  and  dables;  and 
the  women,  for  that  which  regards  his 
wives  and  concubines:  which  all  together 
makes  the  concourfe  of  people  fo  great  at 
court,  with  the  ftrangers  reforting  conti¬ 
nually  to  it  every  day  about  bufinefs,  that 
there  is  always  a  vad  croud  running  to  and 
fio  from  one  quarter  to  another.  It  ap¬ 
pears  by  ancient  hidory,  that  it  was  the 
cudom  of  the  eadern  nations,  to  have  only 
women  to  ferve  them  within  doors,  as 
officers  in  the  king’s  houfes.  David  being 
forced  to  fly  before  Abfalom  his  fon,  and 
to  leave  Jerufalem  his  capital,  to  fhelter 
himfelf  in  fome  of  his  drong  cities  beyond 
Jordan ,  left  ten  of  his  concubines  for  the 
guard  of  his  palace.  ,  . 

The  king  being  very  charitable,  as  well 
as  his  fubjedts,  has  peculiar  officers  about 
him,  whole  chief  irnployment  is,  on  certain 
days,  to  carry  a  great  quantity  of  proyifions, 
ready  drefs’d,  which  the  king  fends  into  the 
town  for  the  ufe  of  the  poor.  Thofe  men 
make  a  fort  of  proceffion,  marching  two 
and  two  with  thofe  provifions  in  great  or¬ 
der,  preceded  by  the  head  officer,  with  a 
long  white  daft  in  his  hand,  like  the  prime 
court  officers  in  England ;  and  every  body 
is  obliged  to  make  way  for  him,  tho’  of 
never  fo  great  quality. 

Befides  this  good  quality  of  being  chari¬ 
table,  the  king  might  be  reckoned  jud 
and  equitable,  as  defiring  continually  his 
officers  to  adminider  judice  exadtly,  and 
to  difeharge  their  duties  confciencioufly : 
befides  that,  he  is  a  great  lover  of  Euro - 
pcans ,  whom  he  will  have  to  be  well  treated 
and  honoured,  more  efpecially  the  Dutch 
nation,  as  I  have  before  obferv’d.  But  his 
extortions  from  fuch  of  his  fubjedts  as  are 
wealthy,  on  one  unjud  pretence  or  other, 
which  has  fo  much  impoveriffi’d  many  of 
them,  will  not  allow  him  to  be  look’d  up¬ 
on  as  very  jud.  ij 

He  feldom  paffes  one  day,  without  hold¬ 
ing  a  cabinet  counci.1  with  his  chief  mini- 
ders,  for  dilpatching  of  the  many  affairs 
brought  before  him,  with  all  poffible  ex¬ 
pedition;  befides,  the  appeals  from  infe¬ 
rior  courts  of  judicature  in  all  the  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  and  audiences  to  drangers, 

or 
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or  concerning  the  affairs  of  war,  or  other 
emergencies  of  ftate. 

Revenue. 

HE  king’s  income  is  very  great,  his 
dominions  being  fo  large,  and  having 
fuch  a  number  of  governors,  and  other  in¬ 
ferior  officers,  each  of  whom  is  obliged,  ac- 
veral  coreJing  5°  his  poll,  to  pay  into  the  king’s 
ides.  treafury  fo  many  bags  of  Boejies ,  fome  more 
fome  lefs,  which  all  together  amount  to  a 
prodigious  fum  ;  and  other  officers  of  infe¬ 
rior  rank  are  to  pay  in  their  taxes  in  cattle, 
chicken,  fruits,  roots  and  cloths,  or  any  o- 
ther  things  that  can  be  ufeful  to  the  king’s 
houfhold  ;  which  is  fo  great  a  quantity,  that 
it  doth  not  coft  the  king  a  penny  through¬ 
out  the  year  to  maintain  and  lubfift  his  fa¬ 
mily  ;  fo  that  there  is  yearly  a  confiderable 
increafe  of  money  in  his  treafury.  Add  to 
all  this,  the  duties  and  tolls  on  imported  or 
exported  goods,  paid  in  all.  trading  places, 
to  the  refpedtive  Vendors  and  other  officers, 
which  are  alfo  partly  convey’d  to  the  trea¬ 
fury,  and  were  the  collectors  thereof  juft 
and  honeft,  fo  as  not  to  defraud  the  prince 
of  a  confiderable  part,  thefe  would  amount 
to  an  incredible  fum. 

Wars. 

THIS  prince  is  perpetually  at  war  with 
one  nation  or  other  that  borders  on 
the  northern  part  of  his  dominions,  and 
fometimes  with  another  north-weft  of  his 
kingdom,  which  are  all  potent  people, 
but  little  or  not  at  all  known  to  Euro¬ 
peans,  over  whom  he  obtains  from  time 
to  time  confiderable  advantages,  fubduing 
large  portions  of  thofe  unknown  countries, 
and  railing  great  contributions,  which  are 
partly  paid  him  in  jafper,  and  other  valu¬ 
able  goods  of  the  product  of  thofe  coun¬ 
tries.  Wherewith,  together  with  his  own 
plentiful  revenue,  he  is  able,  upon  occafion, 
to  maintain  an  army  of  an  hundred  thou- 
fand  horfe  and  foot  •,  but,  for  the  moft 
parr,  he  doth  not  keep  above  thirty  thou- 
fand  men,  which  renders  him  more  formi¬ 
dable  to  his  neighbours  than  any  other 
Guinea  king :  nor  is  there  any  other  through¬ 
out  all  Guinea ,  that  has  fo  many  vaflals  and 
nbutary  tributary  kings  under  him  ;  as  for  inftance, 
thofe  of  TJianna ,  Forcadc ,  Jo  Hoe,  IJjabo  and 
Oedoba ,  from  whom  he  receives  confidera¬ 
ble  yearly  tributes,  except  from  him  of  Ij- 
fabo ,  who,  though  much  more  potent  than 
all  the  others,  yet  pays  the  leaft. 

Army. 

arband  ^B"A0  fpealc  now  fomething  of  the  foldiery 
veapons.  X  in  the  king’s  pay.  They  generally  wear 
no  other  clothes  but  a  narrow  filk  clout 
about  their  middle,  all  the  other  parts  of 
their  body  being  naked  ■,  and  are  arm’d 
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with  pikes,  javelins,  bows,  and  poifon’d  Bar  sot. 
arrows,  cutlaces  and  bucklers  or  fhields; 
but  fo  flight,  and  made  of  fmall  Bamboos , 
that  they  cannot  ward  off  any  thing  that 
is  forcible,  and  fo  are  rather  for  fhow  than 
for  defence.  Some,  befides  all  thefe  wea¬ 
pons,  have  alfo  a  kind  of  hooked  bill,  much 
of  the  form  of  thofe  we  ufe  in  Europe ,  for 
cutting  of  linall  wood  whereof  bavins  and 
faggots  are  made,  and  fome  others  have 
fmall  poniards. 

1  hefe  foldiers  are  commonly  diftributed  Officers, 
into  companies  and  bands,  each  band  com¬ 
manded  by  its  refpedbive  officer,  with  others 
of  lower  rank  under  him :  but  what  is 
pretty  Angular  there,  thofe  officers  do  not 
poft  themlelves  in  the  front  of  their  troops, 
but  in  the  very  centre,  and  generally  wear 
a  fcymitar  hanging  at  their  fide,  by  a  lea¬ 
ther  girdle  faften’d  under  their  arm-pits, 
inftead  of  a  belt,  and  march  with  a  grave 
refolute  mien,  which  has  fomething  of 
ftatelinefs. 

The  king’s  armies  are  compos’d  of  a 
certain  number  of  thofe  bands,  which  is 
greater  or  ftnaller,  according  to  circumftan- 
ces ;  and  they  always  march  like  the  ancient 
Salij,  dancing  and  flopping  into  meafure 
and  merrily,  and  yet  keep  their  ranks,  be¬ 
ing  in  this  particular  better  difeiplin’d  than 
any  other  Guinea  nation  ;  however,  they 
are  no  braver  than  the  Fida  and  Ardra 
men,  their  neighbours  weftward,  fo  that 
nothing  but  abiolute  neceffity  can  oblige 
them  to  fight :  and  even  then,  they  had  Want  of 
rather  ftiffer  the  greateft  Ioffes  than  defend  courage.  . 
themfelves.  When  their  flight  is  prevent¬ 
ed,  they  return  upon  the  enemy,  but  with 
fo  little  courage  and  order,  that  they  foon 
fling  down  their  arms,  either  to  run  the 
lighter,  or  to  furfender  themfelves  prifo- 
ners  of  war.  In  fhort,  they  have  fo  little 
condudt,  that  many  of  them  are  afham’d 
of  it  •,  their  officers  being  no  braver  than 
the  foldiers,  every  man  takes  his  own 
courfe,  without  any  regard  to  the  reft. 

The  great  officers  appear  very  richly  ha¬ 
bited  in  the  field,  every  one  rather  endea¬ 
vouring  to  out-do  another  in  that  particular, 
than  to  furpafs  him  in  valour  and  condudt. 

Their  common  garment  is  a  fhort  jacket  or 
frock  of  fcarlet  cloth  over  their  fine  clothes, 
and  fome  hang  over  that  an  ivory  quiver, 
lin’d  with  a  tyger’s  fkin,  or  a  civet-cat’s, 
and  a  long  wide  cap  on  their  heads,  like  the 
dragoons  caps  in  France ,  with  a  horfe-tail 
pretty  long  hanging  at  the  tip  of  it.  Thus 
equipp’d,  they  mount  their  horfes,  to  whole 
necks  they  commonly  tie  a  tinkling  bell, 
which  rings  as  the  horfe  moves.  Thus 
they  ride,  with  an  air  of  fiercenefs,  attended 
by  a  flave  on  foot  on  each  fide,  and  fol¬ 
low’d  by  many  others,  one  carrying  the 
large  Bamboo  flhield,  another  leading  the 
5  B  horfe 
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Bardot,  horfe,  .and  others  playing  on  their  u.ual  mu- 
^Y'  ’  fical  inftruments*  that  is,  drums,  horns, 
F“fical  flutes  •,  an  iron  hollow  pipe,  on  which  they 
beat  with  a  wooden  flick  ;  and  another  in- 
flrument,  the  moft  efleemed  among  them, 
being  a  fort  ot  large  dry  bladdci,  well 
fwell’d  with  air,  cover’d  with  a  net,  fill  d 
with  peas  and  brafs  bells,  and  hung  or  tied 
at  the  end  of  a  wooden  handle,  to  hold  it 
by. 

When  return’d  home  from  a  warlike  ex¬ 
pedition,  every  man  delivers  back  to  the 
king’s  ftores,  the  quivers  and  arrows  he 
has  left.  That  ftore-houfe,  or  arefenal,  is 
divided  into  many  chambers  and  immedi¬ 
ately  the  priefts  are  fet  to  work  to  poilon 
new  arrows,  that  there  may  be  always  a 
fufficient  flock  for  the  next  occafion. 

Having  obferv’d  what  little  courage  there 
is  in  this  nation,  we  (hall  not  have  much  to 
fay  of  their  wars  •,  nor  is  it  eafy  to  account 
for  their  becoming  lb  formidable  among 
their  neighbours  to  the  north  and  north- 
weft,  but  by  concluding  thofe  nations  to  be 
as  bad  foldiers  as  themfelves,  and  not  io 
populous ;  for  there  are  other  nations  fouth 
and  eaft  of  them  who  value  not  their  power, 
amongft  whom  are  the  pirates  ot  Ufa ,  who 
give  them  no  little  difturbance,  as  has  been 
hinted  before. 
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all  his  wives,  and  a  vaft.  croud  of  his  prim 
cipal  minifters  and  officers,  of  ftate,  all  in 
their  richeft  apparel,  who  range  themfelves 
about  him,  and  foon  after  begin  a  proceffion ; 
at  which  time  the  king  riling  from  his 
place,  goes  to  offer  facrifice  to  his  idols  in 
the  open  air, and  there  begins  the  feaft,  which 
is  attended  with  the  univerfal  loud  accla¬ 
mations  of  his  fubjedts.  Having  fpent  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  that  ceremony,  he 
returns  to  his  former  place  under  the  canopy, 
where  he  flays  two  hours,  to  give  the  peo¬ 
ple  time  to  perform  their  devotions  to  their 
idols  •,  which  done,  he  goes  home  in  the 
fame  manner  he  came  thither,  and  the 
remaining  part  of  that  day  is  fpent  in  fplen- 
did  treating  and  feaft  in  g ;  the  king  caufing 
all  forts  of  provifions  and  pardon-wine  to 
be  diftributed  among  the  people  *,  which  is 
alfo  done  by  every  great  lord,  in  imitation 
of  the  prince.  So  that  nothing  is  feen 
throughout  the  whole  city,  but  all  poflible 
marks  of  rejoicings  and  mirth. 

The  king  on  that  day  alfo  ufes  to  diftri- 
bute  men  and  women  Haves  among  fuch 
perfons  as  have  done  the  nation  fome  lervice, 
and  to  confer  greater  offices  on  them ;  but 
for  his  jafper-ftone  and  corals,  which,  with 
the  Bocjies ,  make  the  greateft  part  of  his 
treafure,  he  keeps  them  to  himfelf. 


‘ The  king  appearing  abroad. 


THE  king  of  Benin  at  a  certain  time  of 
the  year  rides  out  to  be  feen  by  his 
Magnifi-  people.  That  day  he  rides  one  of  his  belt 
cent  train.  }lorfeSj  which,  as  has  been  oblcrv’d,  are 
but  ordinary  at  beft,  richly  equipp’d  and 
habited,  follow’d  by  three  or  four  hundred 
of  his  principal  minifters  and  officers  of 
ftate,  fome  on  horfeback,  and  fome  on  foot, 
arm’d  with  their  fhields  and  javelins,  pre¬ 
ceded  and  follow’d  by  a  great  number  of 
muficians,  playing  on  all  forts  of  their  in- 
ftruments,  founding  at  the  fame  'time  fome- 
thing  rude  and  plealant.  At  the  head  of 
this  royal  proceffion,  are  led  fome  tame 
leopards  or  tygers  in  chains,  attended  by 
fome  dwarfs  and  mutes. 

Barbarous  This  proceffion  commonly  ends  with  the 
facrifice.  death  of  ten  or  twelve  Haves,  facrificed  in 


Great 
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honour  of  the  king,  and  paid  by  the  people, 
who  very  grofly  imagine  thole  wretched 
vidtims  will  in  a  little  time  after,  return  to 
life  again,  in  remote  fertile  countries,  and 
there  live  happily. 

There  is  another  royal  feaft,  at  a  fixed 
time  of  the  year,  call’d  the  coral-feaft,  du¬ 
ring  which  the  king  caul'es  his  treafure  to 
be  expofed  to  publick  view  in  the  palace,  to 
fhew  his  grandeur. 

On  that  day  the  king  appears  in  publick 
again,  magnificently  drefs’d,  in  the  lecond 
court  or  plain  of  his  palace,  where  he  fits 
under  a  very  fine  canopy,  incompafs’d  by 


Audience  to  Europeans. 

AT  the  audiences  the  king  gives  to  fome 
European  fadtors,  or  commanders  of 
ffiips,  who  are  feldom  denied  that  favour 
when  they  afk  it  ;  he  fits  in  the  room  ap¬ 
pointed  for  that  purpofe,  before  a  fine  ta- 
peftry,  having  on  his  left  hand  feven  very 
clean  bright  elephant’s  teeth,  on  pedeftals 
of  ivory,  as  his  idols,  placed  againft  the 
tapeftry.  The  perfon  is,  according  to  cu- 
ftom,  to  ftand  about  twenty- five  or  thirty 
paces  from  that  prince  at  his  firft  coming 
in.  If  the  king  has  a  particular  kindnefs  for 
the  nation  fuch  perfon  belongs  to,  he 
perhaps  will  allow  him  to  come  within  ten 
paces  of  him ;  and  whatever  the  European 
has  to  propofe,  muft  be  firft  told  to  the 
three  chief  minifters  of  ftate  before  men¬ 
tion’d,  who  conftantly  wait,  and  are  prefent 
at  thofe  audiences.  They  report  it  to  him, 
and  bring  anfwer  j  going  thus  continually 
to  and  from  him:  but  nobody  being  per¬ 
mitted  befides  them  to  approach  the  prince, 
we  do  not  know  whether  they  deliver  the 
propofals  or  petitions  of  foreigners  fairly, 
nor  whether  they  return  his  true  anfwer. 
Next,  the  European’s  prefents,  confiding  of 
fome  filk  garment  or  night-gown,  are  pre- 
fented  to  him,  cover’d  with  mats,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  cuftom  ;  and  behind  and  before 
the  prefents,  feveral  men  march  with  white 
ftaves,  denoting  their  office,  in  their  hands, 
to  make  way  for  them ;  and  if  any  perfon 
4  fhould 
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fhould  not  (land  out  of  their  way  when  or¬ 
der’d,  he  would  be  very  well  beaten  -,  which 
they  lay  is  praCli(pd,i.to  prevent!  poifoning 
of  the  king's, idols,, ;or  murdering. 

The  -presents  arq  peven  ih.ewqd  to  the 
king,  till  after  thq  foreigner  is  withdrawn  * 
fo  that  we  do  not  know  whether  he  liked 
them  or  not,  but  by  the  report  of  the  great 
officers. 

Burial  of  kings,. 

rpHEY  fay,  that  as  foon  as  a  king  of 
a  Benin  expires,  the  cuftom  is  to  dig  a 
very  large  pit  in  the  ground  at  the  palace, 
and  fo  deep,  that  fometimes  the  workmen 
are  in  danger  of  being  drown’d  by  the 
great  quantity  of  water.  This,  pit  is  wide  at 
the  bottom,  and  very  parrbw  above.  They 
let  down  the  royal  corps,  and  then  his  molt 
beloved  domeflicks  of  both  fexes  earneftly 
beg  to  be  allow’d  the  favour  of  going  into 
it,  to  wait  and  attend  on  their  mafter  in 
the  other  life)*  but  this;  honour  is  granted 
only  to  the  beft  qualified  among  them,  and 
thole  the  deceas’d  king  feem’d  to  be  molt 
fond  of,  which  often  occafions  great  mur- 
murings  and  ftilfenfions  among  them.  The 
Living  perfons  allow’d  the  preference  of  accompa.- 
buried  nying  their  royal  mafter  in  his  grave,  being 
dead  ^  ^cc  down  into  t^e  pit,  they  fhut.-  up  the  mouth 
with  a  large  ftone,  in  the  prelence  of  a 
multitude  of  people,  waiting  there  day  and 
night.  The  next  morning  they  remove  the 
ftone,  and  fiome  proper  officers  afk  thole 
perlons  who  were  put  in  the  day  before!, 
whether  they  have  found  the  king.  If  they 
anfwer,  the  pit  is  again  fhut  up,  and  open’d 
a-new  the  day  following,  to  put  the  fame 
queftion,  which  is  anfwer’d  by  fuch  as  are 
ftill  living  in  the  pit,  who  alfo  name  fuch 
of  their  companions  as  are  already  dead. 
In  ffiort,  this  ftrange  fantaftical  ceremony 
lafts  fometimes  five  or  fix  days  *  and  every 
day  they  put  the  lame  queftion  to  the  men 
let  down  into  the  pit,  till  they  being  all  dead 
with  hunger  and  cold,  no  anfwer  is  return’d. 
When  that  is  made  publick,  the  people 
fpend  all  their  rhetorick  in  the  praifes  and 
encomiums  of  thofe  perfons  who  have  been 
fo  happily  diftinguith’d  from  all  others, 
as  to  wait  for  ever  on  the  deceafed  prince. 
This  inhuman  practice  of  depofidng  living 
perfons  in  the  graves  or  fepulchres  of  the 
deceas’d,  was  formerly  in  ufe  at  Si.  Domingo, 
near  Jamaica  *  where,  when  any  of  their 
Caciques,  that  is,  chiefs  or  governors,  died 
they  put  down  into  his  grave  feveral  living 
women,  to  ferve  and  wait  on  him  in  the 
other  world.  Alexander  ab  Alexandra  reports* 
that  before  the  laws  of  the.  twelve  tables 
\vere  brought  to  Rome,'  the  Romans  buried 
their  dead  in  their  houfes,  in  large  calks, 
and  other  vefiels,  which  gave  birth  to  the 
gods  Lares . 


After  this,  the'chief  minifters  take  care  to  Barbot. 
inform  the  perfon,  who  is  by  right  to  fuc- 
ceed  in  the  royal  dignity  •,  who  iffimedi- 
ately  repairs  to  the  burial-place  of  the  late 
king,  and  caufibg  the  pit  to  be  well  fhut 
-up  with  the  ftone,  orders  abundance  of  all 
■forts  ctf  meat  to  be  roafted  on  it,  to  feaft 
all  the  people,  and  to  exprefs  his  fatisfadtion 
for  their  readinefs  to  receive  him  to  fit  on 
the  throne  qf  the  deceas’d. 

The  people-  having  thus  eaten  and  drank 
plentifully,  run  all  about  the  city  in  the 
night-time,' committing  abundance  of  out¬ 
rages,  and  even  killing  fome  perfons  they 
meet  with,  chopping  off  their  heads,  and 
bringing  their  corps  to  the  late  king’s  burial 
place,  for  a  prelent  to  him,  to  :be  thrown 
into  the  pit,  with  the  garments,  houffiold 
goods,  and  Boejies  of  the  perfons  fo  kill’d. 

Inthroning  of  a  king. 

HE  ufual  manner  of  inthroning  a  new 
king  is  as  follows. 

When  the  reigning  king  finds  himfelf  dy-  rnterreg-- 
ing,  he  fends  for  the  Onegwa ,  one  of  hiS  num. 
chief  minifters,  whom  he  commands,  upon 
pain  of  death,  to  keep  his  laft  will  and 
teftament  fecret  till  after  his  deceafe  •,  the 
purport  of  it  being  to  acquaint  him  which 
of  his  fons  he  will  have  to  fucceed  him 
in  the  government.  When  the  king  expires, 
that  minifter  immediately  takes  into  his 
cuftody  all  his  treafure  and  effects,  and  re¬ 
ceives  the  homage  of  all  his  fons,  they 
being  on  their  knees,  each  of  them  ftudying 
how  to  honour  him,  being  uncertain  which 
of  them  he  is  order’d  by  their  deceas’d 
father  to  fet  on  the  throne  *  but  it  is  com¬ 
monly  the  method  of  that  minifter  fo  to 
behave  I  himlelf  with  them  all  during  thd 
interregnum,  as  to  fhew  no  more  favour 
and  regard  to  the  one  than  to  the  other. 

The  time  approaching  to  proclaim  the  Great 
new  king,  the  Onegwa  fends  for  the  great  marfliaI 
marfhal  of  the  crown,  who,  as  foon  as  he  j^Ps  the 
comes  into  his  prefence,  alks  what  he  defires 
of  him  ?  and  being  told  by  the  Onegwa , 
what  the  late  king  commanded  him  to  ob- 
ferve  concerning  his  fucceffor,  the  great  mar- 
fhal  caufes  the  Onegwa  to  repeat  the  fame 
five  or  fix  times*  after  which  he  returns 
home,  and  there  confines  himfelf,  without 
declaring  to  any  perfon  what  the  Onegwa 
has-  reveal’d  to  him  of  the  late  king’s  in¬ 
tentions. 

During  that  time  the  Onegwa  fends  for 
the  late  king’s  fon,  who  was  propos’d  by 
him  to  fucceed  in  the  throne,  orders  him 
immediately  to  wait  on  the  great  marfhal, 
at  his  houfe,  and  defire  he  would  be  pleas’d 
to  give  a  king  to  the  ftate  *  after  which,  the 
prince  returns  to  the  palace,  as  the  great 
marfhal  orders.  Five  or  fix  days  after,  the 
marfhal  comes  to  the  palace  to  confer  far- 
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Bardot,  ther  with  the  OnegiVa  about  proclaiming 
tlie  new  king ;  and  after  having  caus’d  him 
again  to  repeat  which  of  the  late  king’s 
fons  is  appointed  by,  him  to  be  inaugurated, 
at  laft,  aflcing  him  if  he  does  not  miftake 
the  name  of  that  fon,  and  the  other  perfift- 
The  king  jng  jn  his  faying,  they  both  fend  tor  the 
mthrond.  y0Ung  prjncej  whom  they  bid  to  kneel 

down,  and  in  that  pofture  declare  to  him 
the  will  of  his  father.  The  young  prince 
returning  thanks  to  them  for  their  fidelity 
in  the  difcharge  of  their  truft,  rifes,  up  and 
immediately  is  drefsM  in  the  proper  habit 
for  the  ceremony  of  his  inauguration,  pro¬ 
claim’d  king  of  Benin  accordingly,  and  in¬ 
verted  with  all  the  prerogatives  of  royal 
authority  :  after  which,  all  the  minifters  of 
ftate,  and  perfons  of  quality,  come  and  pay 
their  homages,  and  after  them  all  the  people, 
every  one  wifhing  him  a  profperous  reign. 

When  thus  inaugurated,  rhe  new  king 
ufually  retires  to  the  village  Oofeboe>  not  far 
from  Oedo,  the  metropolis,  there  to  keep 
his  court  till  he  be  of  age  to  govern;  the 
queen-mother,  the  Onegwa ,  and  great  mar- 
ffial,  being  regents  in  Oedo  till  that  time. 

The  new  king  being  at  age,  the  great 
marfhal  fetches  him  from  Oofeboe ;  he  takes 
poffeffion  of  the  government,  fettles  his  re- 
fidence  in  the  palace  •,  and  after  the  manner 
Deftroys  of  the  Ottomans ,  caufes  all  his  brothers,  and 
his  bro-  fuch  other  perfons  as  are  fufpicious  to  him, 

thers.  to  be  pUt  to  death  .  or  if  any  efcapes  it  at 

that  time,  by  abfconding,  or  otherwife,  he 
will  fooner  or  later  be  facrificed  to  the 
jealoufy  of  the  new  king:  and  the  very 
children  of  thofe  unfortunate  perfons  are 
us’d  as  their  fathers ;  but  all  of  them  bu¬ 
ried  with  great  pomp.  The  manner  of  fa- 
crificing  fuch  ftate  victims,  is  to  fill  their 
mouth  and  ears  with  rags,  and  fuffocate 
them,  becaufe  the  law  forbids  lpilling  the 
royal  blood. 

The  kings  of  Benin  celebrate  anniverfa- 
ries,  in  honour  of  their  predeceffors,  and 
then  commonly  facrifice  a  great  number  of 
hearts  and  men  to  them  ;  but  thofe  men 
are  commonly  malefadlors  fentenced  to  death 
and  kept  for  thofe  folemnities.  When  it 
happens  that  there  are  not  five  and  twenty 
of  them,  which  is  the  fix’d  number  or¬ 
dain’d  to  be  flaughter’d  on  fuch  an  occa- 
fion,  the  king  orders  his  officers  to  go  in 
the  night-time  about  the  ftreets  of  Oedo ,  to 
feize  on  all  fuch  perfons,  indifferently,  as 
they  chance  to  meet,  carrying  no  light,  and 
to  lecure  them. 

If  the  perfons  fo  feized  are  rich  in  Boejies , 
they  are  commonly  allow’d  to  redeem  their 
lives ;  but  if  they  are  too  poor,  they  are 
made  a  facrifice  on  the  day  of  the  folem- 
nity.  The  flaves  of  confiderable  men  and 
officers,  thus  fejzed,  may  alfo  be  redeem’d 
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by  their  matters  putting  other  flaves  of  lefs 
value  in  their  place. 

This  ftrange  way  of  feizing  on  men  indif¬ 
ferently  in  the  night-time,  turns  to  a  confi¬ 
derable  advantage  to  the  priefts,  it  being 
their  proper  province  to  redeem  from  death 
the  perfons  thus  taken  and  they  make  the 
people  believe,  that  thofe  who  are  fo  re¬ 
deem’d  have  been  facrificed  privately. 

Mufical  injlruments . 

HEIR  mufical  inftruments  chiefly 
confift  in  large  and  fmall  drums,  not 
very  difierent  from  thofe  made  ufe  of  at  the 
Gold  Coal?,  being  fhaped  like  them,  and  co¬ 
ver’d  with  fkins  of  beafts,  and  beaten  in  the 
fame  manner.  They  have  befides  a  fort  of 
iron  bells,  on  which  they  play  *,  as  alio  ca- 
labafhes  hung  round  with  Boejies ,  which 
ferve  them  inftead  of  caftagnets  •,  all  which 
together  afford  a  difagreeable  and  jarring 
found. 

They  have  another  inftrilment,  which, 
by  its  form,  may  be  call’d  a  fort  of  harp  ; 
being  ftrung  with  fix  or  feven  extended  reeds, 
on  which  they  play  very  artfully,  fing 
finely,  and  dance  fo  juftly  to  the  tune,  that 
it  is  agreeably  diverting  to  fee  it ;  and  really 
the  Benin  Blacks  are  the  beft  dancers  of  all 
the  Guineans  •,  or  if  any  of  thofe  can  be  ac¬ 
counted  to  come  fomewhat  near  them,  in 
point  of  dancing,  it  mull  be  the  people  of 
Axim ,  when  they  celebrate  the  annual  feaft 
of  driving  out  the  devil ;  but  ftill  they  are 
much  fhort  of  the  natives  of  Benin. 

Here  few  or  none  are  add  idled  to  gaming, 
for  they  know  no  other  games  than  thofe 
play’d  with  beans,  only  for  diverfion  and 
paftime,  but  never  for  money. 

Punijhment . 

S  for  adultery,  if  a  man  and  a  woman  Adultery, 
of  any  quality  be  furpriz’d  in  the  adt,  how  pu- 
they  kill  both,  on  the  very  fpot,  their  dead  nifh’d'' 
bodies  are  thrown  on  the  dunghil,  and  left 
there  for  prey  to  wild  beafts. 

Sometimes  the  woman’s  relations,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  dilhonour  of  their  family,  prevail 
with  the  injur’d  hufband,  by  means  of  a 
large  fum  of  Boejies ,  to  keep  her  ftill  as  his 
wife  •,  and  then  fhe  partes  for  a  virtuous 
woman,  as  before  the  crime  committed, 
both  with  her  hufband,  and  amongft  all 
her  neighbours. 

Among  the  commonalty,  if  a  man  is  fuf¬ 
picious  of  the  levity  of  .any  of  his  wives, 
he  feeks  all  opportunities  to  furprize  her 
in  the  fadt ;  and  if  he  fucceeds,  by  the  laws 
of  the  country,  he  is  intitled  to  all  the  goods 
and  efforts  of  the  gallant,  which  he  feizes 
immediately,  and  ules  as  his  own.  The 
adulterous  wife  is  either  ftoutly  beaten,  or 
turned  out  of  his  houfe,  deftitute  of  all 

things 
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things  to  maintain  her;  and  feldoni  or  never 
any  man  offers  to  marry  women  fo  di¬ 
vorced:  but  they  commonly  retire  to  ano¬ 
ther  place  remote  from  their  hufbands,  and 
there  pafs  for  widows,  and  thus  may  chance 
to  get  hufbands  again;  or  if  they  mifs  of 
their  aim  that  way,  they  commonly  fet  up 
for  publick  harlots,  to  get  a  livelihood. 

The  leverity  of  the  law  in  Benin  againft 
adultery,  among  all  the  orders  of  people, 
deters  them  from  venturing;  fo  that  it  is 
but  very  feldom  any  perlons  are  punifhed 
for  that  crime. 

_  .  The  moft  ufual  way  of  executing  perlons 
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of  crimi-  judicially  fentenced  to  death  for  fome  capital 
nals.  crime,  as  murder,  &V-.  is  to  bind  the  crimi¬ 
nal’s  hands  to  his  back,  to  cover  his  eyes 
with  a  piece  of  fluff  or  linen,  arid  fo  put 
him  into  the  hands  of  the  publick  execu¬ 
tioner,  who  caufes  him  to  lift  up  his  arms 
as  high,  and  to  floop  down  his  head  as  low 
as  he  can  poffible;  and  thus,  chops  off  his 
head  very  dexteroufly:  which  done,  he 
quarters  the  body,  and  throws  it  on  the 
dunghil,  expofed  to  the  ravenous  beafts, 
and  efpecially  to  a  fort  of  large  birds  of 
prey  which  love  carrion,  and  are  fo  much 
regarded  by  the  natives  of  Benin ,  that  they 
not  only  carefully  avoid  hurting  them,  but 
on  the  contrary,  conllantly  lay  down  pro- 
vifions  for  them  in  places  appointed  for  that 
purpofe. 

Ki  's  fon  M  the  k*ng’s  f°n  murders. a  man  wilfully, 
notipared.  they  lead  him  under  a  ftrong  guard  to  the 
frontiers,  and  there  put  the  fentence  in  exe¬ 
cution,  in  the  fame  manner  as  above  recited; 
for  there  being  no  more  heard  of  him,  it  is 

I  more  probable,  that  they  put  him  there  to 
death,  than  to  think,  as  the  commonalty 
of  the  Blacks  do,  that  he  is  convey’d  into 
foreign  countries  in  perpetual  exile. 

[an-  If  a  man  accidentally  kills  another,  foas 
aughter.  the  dead  has  not  bled,  the  offender  may  re¬ 
deem  himfelf  from  the  punifhment  of  the 
law,  by  being  at  all  the  expences  of  the 
burial  of  the  murder’d  perlon,  and  giving  a 
flave  to  be  put  to  death  in  his  place,  after 
he  has  touch’d  on  his  knees,  with  his  fore¬ 
head,  the  doom’d  flave,  juft  as  he  is  exe¬ 
cuted  ;  and  to  pay  a  large  fum  of  money  to 
the  governors:  all  this  thus  perform’d,  the 
offender  is  free,  and  the  relations  of  the 
perfon  kill’d  muft  reft  contented  with  this 
attonement  for  the  crime,  whether  they  like 
it  or  not. 

kcft>  As  to  theft,  which  is  feldom  heard  of 
there,  the  natives,  as  I  have  hinted  before, 
not  being  add  idled  to  it ;  if  the  thief  be  taken 
in  the  faCl,  Healing  any  private  perfon’s  ef¬ 
fects  or  goods,  he  is  not  only  obliged  to 
the  total  reft i  tu tion  of  whatever  he  has 
ftolen,  but  likewife  to  pay  a  fine  in  money 
if  he  is  able;  and  if  not,  he  is  well  beaten. 
But  a  robbery  committed  on  any  one  who 
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is  intruded  with  government,  is  punifhed  Bar® qt, 
with  death,  and  therefore  is  very  rare. 

All  other  crimes  are  attoneable  by  fines,  p;nefj 
proportionable  to  the  ability  of  perfons; 
but  he  who  has  no  money,  is  liable  to  cor¬ 
poral  punifhment. 

Several  trials. 

Erfons  accus’d  of  crimes  which  are  not 
clearly  prov’d  by  evidences,  are  oblig’d 
to  purge  themfelves  by  four  feveral  forts  of 
trials  for  flight  offences,  or  in  civil  caufes. 

The  firft  trial  is,  to  carry  the  accus’d  per-  triaI> 
fon  to  the  prieft,  who  greafes  a  cock’s 
feather,  and  therewith  pierces  his  tongue. 

If  it  paffes  eafily,  they  account  him  innocent, 
and  the  wound  will  foon  clofe  and  heal  up, 
without  pain:  but  if  on  the  contrary,  the 
quill  remains  flicking  in  the  tongue,  they 
conclude  him  guilty  of  the  accufation. 

The  fecond  trial  is,  that  the  prieft  takes  The  le¬ 
an  oblong  clod  of  earth,  in  which  he  fticks  cond. 
either  nine  or  feven  cock’s  quills,  which  the 
accufed  perfon  is  to  draw  out  fucceflively; 
if  the  quills  come  out  eafily,  he  is  acquitted, 
if  on  the  contrary  they  flick  faft,  he  is  re¬ 
puted  guilty  of  the  indictment. 

The  third  trial  is  made  by  fpurting  the .ThefhmL 
juice  of  certain  green  herbs  into  the  eyes  of 
the  accus’d  perfon :  if  it  doth  not  hurt  him, 
he  is  abfolv’d;  but  if  it  caufes  the  eyes  to 
turn  red,  and  inflames  them,  he  is  dealt  with 
as  conviCled. 

The  fourth  trial  is,  that  the  prieft  ftrokcs  Tfie 
the  accus’d  three  times  over  the  tongue  with  fourth. ' 
a  red-hot  copper  arm-ring;  if  it  does  not 
burn  him,  he  is  difcharg’d;  if  it  does,  he  is 
reputed  guilty. 

It  is  eafy  enough  to  infer  from  the  nature 
of  fuch  trials,  left  to  the  difcretion  of  co¬ 
vetous  priefts,  greedy  of  money,  how  few 
can  well  avoid  being  found  guilty,  and  con- 
fequently  being  liable  to  be  fined  at  dif¬ 
cretion. 

The  trial  for  high  crimes  is  only  allow’d 
to  perfons  of  diftinCtion,  and  by  fpecial  order 
from  the  king;  but  it  happens  very  feldom, 
and  is  reported  to  be  manag’d  after  this 
manner. 

The  perfon  accus’d  having  petition’d  the  Triaj  f 
prince  to  be  allow’d  to  clear  himfelf  of  his  great  per- 
indiClment,  and  it  being  granted,  is  con-  fens. 
duCled  to  a  certain  river,  to  which  the  na¬ 
tives  of  Benin  afcribe  the  ridiculous  property 
of  gently  wafting  innocent  perfons  plung’d 
in  it  lafe  aflaore,  tho’  never  fo  unfkill’d  in 
fwimming;  and  of  finking  guilty  perfons 
to  the  bottom,  tho’  never  fogood  fwimmers, 
and  ufing  all  poffible  means,  by  that  art 
to  gain  the  land,  it  all  proves  vain,  and  only 
renders  their  death  the  more  painful:  for 
the  water  of  the  river,  fay  they,  upon  call¬ 
ing  in  of  a  criminal,  tho’  before  very  Hill, 
immediately  rifes,  and  continues  as  turbulenr 
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Barbot.  as  a  whirl  pool,  till  the  malefactor  is  drown- 
V<Y'S*?  ed  and  gone  to  the  bottom  ;  and  then  re¬ 
turns  to  us  former  calmnefs.  What  can  be 
more  abiiird  than  this  ? 

The  fines  impos’d  for  the  above- mention’d 
offences,  either  civil  or  criminal,  are  com¬ 
monly  divided  among  the  juftices,  governors 
and  priefts,  who  take  care  the  kingfhall  re¬ 
ceive  as  little  of  them  as  is  pofiible,  he  be¬ 
ing  feldom  inform’d  of  any  caufcs  or  trials; 
and  his  three  chief  minifters  of  ftate  either 
content  themfelves  with  what  fhare  the  others 
are  pleas’d  to  fend  them,  or  if  they  think  it 
not  competent  to  the  nature  of  the  offences, 
lend  it  back  to  thofe  inferior  juftices  and 
governors,  telling  them  in  the  king’s  name, 
the  fines  are  too  lmall,  and  fixing  what  they 
mult  be;  whereupon  they  will  perhaps  fend 
up  again  to  the  three  minifters  ot  ftate  doub’e 
the  former  value,  for  fear  of  falling  under 
their  lafh,  who  would  not  fail  to  do  them 
fome  ill  office. 

As  for  fines  on  account  of  robberies, 
the  perfon  injur’d  is  firft  fatisfy’d  out  of 
them,  and  then  the  governors  and  the  chief 
minifters  have  their  fhares. 

Religion. 

O  come  to  the  religion  in  Benin ,  it  is 
lo  abiiird  and  perplex’d,  that  it  will 
be  a  very  difficult  talk  to  give  a  juft  idea 
thereof. 

It  might  feem  rational  to  believe,  that 
this  nation  being  fo  near  neighbour  to  Ardra 
and  Fida ,  fhould  have  much  the  fame  tenets 
and  worfhip  with  them;  however,  they  dif¬ 
fer  very  much  in  feveral  particulars,  tho* 
not  in  the  main,  being  no  lefs  grofs,  abfurd 
and  fuperftitious  pagans;  as  will  appear  by 
what  follows. 

Notion  of  They  form  to  themfelves  a  notion  of  an 
God.  invifible  fupreme  deity,  call’d  Orij[ay  which 
they  own  created  heaven  and  earth,  and 
maintains  and  governs  them  abfolutely; 
and  being  invifible,  cannot  be  reprefented 
under  any  form  or  figure  whatfoever ;  nor 
is  it  to  be  worfliipp’d  or  ferv’d  direftly,  be- 
caufe  it  is  a  being  always  doing  good  innu- 
Worfhip  merable  ways.  Whereas,  on  the  contrary, 
°f  the  t}ie  devil,  whom  they  alfo  look  upon  as  a 
deviI*  deity  of  great  authority,  but  naturally  very 
hurtful  to  human  race,  is  to  be  appeas’d  and 
render’d  lefs  mifchievous  by  continual  of¬ 
ferings,  and  other  religious  practices,  and 
therefore  they  think  they  muft  facrifice  to 
him  not  only  beafts,  but  human  creatures, 
to  fatiate  the  third:  he  has  for  blood.  So  that 
it  may  well  be  faid  of  the  people  of  Benin 
in  general,  that  they  worfhip  both  God  and 
devil. 

Multitude  From  thefe  abfurd  erroneous  notions  of  the 

of  idols.  fUpreme  true  God  is  fprung  another,  no  lefs 
injurious  to  the  deity;  which  is,  to  imagine 
an  innumerable  number  of  other  divine  be- 
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ings,  which  they  fet  up  in  .human  antj  bru¬ 
tal  images,  as  elephant’s  teeth,  claws,  dead 
men’s  heads,  fkeletons,  and  every  other  thing 
that  leems  extraordinary  in  nature,  for  idol 
gods;  and  fo  worfhip  and  offer  facrifices  to 
them  according  to  their  deluded  fancies, 
every  man  there  being  his  own  fpiritual 
guide,  and  even  facrificer:  and  thence  it  is 
they  have  fuch  multitudes  of  idols,  notwith- 
flanding  they  have  alfo  eflablifh’d  priefts, 
as  has  been  obferv’d  before,  to  perform  the 
religious  fervices  upon  lome  publick  national 
occafions. 

The  devil  is  not  reprefented  among  them 
by  any  particular  figure,  or  dittinguilh’d 
from  their  idol-gods,  any  otherwife  than  in 
their  intention  only ;  for  thro’  the  very  fame 
idols  they  iometimes  make  offerings  to  God, 
and  Iometimes  to  the  devil,  with  whom  they 
think  their  priefts  have  a  frequent  commu¬ 
nication,  and  that  he  renders  them  well 
fkill’d  in  necromancy. 

Every  man  has  his  peculiar  prieft,  with 
whom  he  advifes  in  all  religious  affairs,  how 
he  is  to  behave  himfelf,  and  a6ts  accordingly ; 
efpecially  when  to  undertake  a  journey,  or 
any  other  matter  of  moment,  they  defire 
the  prieft  to  inquire  of  the  devil  what  the 
fuccefs  thereof  will  be;  and  in  this  cafe  the 
prieft  puts  the  queftions  much  after  the  fame 
manner,  as  thofe  of  Ardra  ufed  to  do  on 
the  like  occafions. 

Thus  the  prielts  gain  much  credit  among  Sacrifices, 
the  blind  deluded  people,  and  lead  them 
at  pleafure  in  all  vain  grofs  errors,  mould¬ 
ing  and  framing  idols  to  their  feveral  ules, 
as  they  think  fuitable  to  their  own  intereft, 
either  out  of  pieces  of  timber  or  herbs,  or 
other  trafh  worked  together;  which,  when 
they  have  formally  confecrated,  the  ftupid 
natives  fondly  keep  as  l'acred  treafure,  and 
attribute  to  them  infinite  virtues,  to  help 
andaffift  them  upon  all  emergencies;  which 
every  body  there  firmly  believes  they  are 
able  to  do,  and  therefore  their  houfes  are 
full  of  fuch  idols.  Befides  which,  there  are 
alfo  feveral  huts  erected  without  doors, 
which  are  likewife  filled  with  them,  and 
thither  they  fometimes  repair  to  lacrifice. 

The  daily  offerings  they  make  to  their 
idols,  are  only  a  few  boil’d  yams,  mixt  with 
palm-oil,  which  they  lay  before  them;  but 
when  they  are  advis’d  to  offer  a  cock,  the 
idol  has  nothing  for  himfelf  but  the  blood 
of  the  vicftim,  and  they  eat  the  flefh  of  it. 

Perfons  of  high  rank  ufe  to  celebrate  aa 
annual  feaft  to  their  idols,  which  they  per¬ 
form  with  great  lfate  and  expence,  both  for 
the  great  number  of  all  forts  of  cattle  and 
lheep  they  caufe  to  be  facrific’d,  and  for 
entertaining  and  feafling  the  people  invited 
to  fuch  folemnities,  and  difmifling  them  again 
with  prefents  very  honourably,  as  being  all 
very  generous  in  that  refpedt. 
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The  Tea  The  natives  of  Benin  have  all  a  fingular 

honoured,  veneration  for  the  lea,  and  ufe  to  fwear  by 
it  in  matters  of  concern.  They  celebrate  a 
feaft  on  a  certain  appointed  day  in  the  year, 
that  it  may  prove  a  beneficent  deity  to  their 
country  at  all  times;  and  they  as  ridiculoufly 
imagine  the  ftate  of  blifs  or  torment  in  the 
other  life  will  be  in  the  fea.  We  read  in  the 
hiftory  of  the  Yncas  kings  of  Peru  in  South- 
America ,  written  in  Spani/h  by  the  Ynca  Gar- 
cilajjo  de  la  Vega ,  lib.  i.  c.  10.  that  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  coatfs  of  Peru ,  before  they 
came  to  be  govern’d  by  the  Yncas ,  among 
that  multitude  of  natural  and  terreftrial  di¬ 
vinities  there  honour’d  in  general,  did  pay 
the  greateft  veneration  to  the  fea,  as  the  rnoft 
potent  of  all  their  gods;  calling  it  in  their 
idiom  Mamacocha ,  i.  e.  my  mother:  to 
fignify  that  it  was  their  nurfe,  in  affording 
firti  to  fupport  them ;  and  did  alio  adore  the 
whale  for  its  monftrous  bignefs.  The  people 
of  Benin  in  great  concerns  fometimes  fwear 
by  the  king’s  perfon. 

Moft:  men  there  talk  much  of  the  appa¬ 
rition  of  fpirits  or  ghofts  of  their  deceas’d 
anceftors  or  kindred,  which  however  they 
fay  happens  only  in  their  deep,  when  thole 
ghofts  come  to  charge  them  to  offer  this  or 
that  lacrifice  to  the  idols;  and  they  are  fo 
fond  of  this  vain  eftecft  of  their  deluded 
fancies,  that  as  foon  as  the  light  of  day  ap¬ 
pears,  they  immediately  perform  what  is 
injoin’d  them ;  and  if  unable  to  do  it,  rather 
than  fail,  they  borrow  of  others;  firmly 
believing  their  negledt  would  infallibly 
draw  down  fome  judgment  upon  them :  tho’ 
when  fome  of  us  feoff  at  their  ftupidity  in 
this  particular,  they  are  very  ready  to  own 
thoi'e  are  but  dreams;  but  then,  at  the  fame 
time,  add,  it  is  a  cuftom  introduc’d  by  their 
anceftors,  which  has  been  pradtis’d  from 
generation  to  generation,  and  therefore  they 
are  oblig’d  to  follow  it. 

Shadow  of  They  imagine  the  ftiadow  of  a  man, 

man.  which  they  call  PaJJddor ,  a  Portuguefe  word 
importing  a  thing  that  paffes  along,  (hall 
teftify  whether  he  has  liv’d  well  or  ill;  if 
well,  they  believe  that  man  fhall  be  inverted 
with  great  dignities  in  the  fea;  but  ii  ill,  he 
is  to  perifh  there  in  mifery,  through  hun¬ 
ger  and  poverty:  thus  afligning  the  fame 
place  for  the  ftate  of  blifs  and  torment. 

It  is  alfo  the  cuftom  one  day  in  the  year 
for  every  wealthy  perfon  to  celebrate  a  feaft 
at  a  very  great  charge,  in  remembrance  of 
their  deceas’d  anceftors  or  relations.  Befides 
which,  they  keep  many  other  feftivals,  on 
feveral  accounts  too  tedious  to  be  oblerv’d ; 
among  which  is  the  famous  one  of  the  coral, 
in  the  month  of  May ,  at  which  the  king 
alfifts  in  perfon,  and  is  fo  expenfive  to  him, 
as  has  been  already  obferv’d. 

They  divide  time  into  years,  months, 
weeks  and  days;  each  of  which  has  its 


particular  name,  but  they  reckon  four-  Barbot. 
teen  months  to  a  year. 

To  conclude  this  account  of  the  religion 
in  Benin ,  it  is  an  inviolable  law,  that  no 
prieft  fhall  ever  go  out  of  the  country  un¬ 
der  very  high  fines,  and  even  pain  of  death, 
unlefs  he  has  firft  obtain’d  leave  of  the 
king:  and  they  are  more  particularly  ob¬ 
lig’d  by  that  law  not  to  go  to  Oedo,  the 
capital  city  of  the  kingdom:  which  feems 
very  ftrange,  confidering  the  great  refpedt 
both  king  and  fubjedfs  pay  to  their  priefts. 

The  prieft  of  Loebo,  a  town  near  thep,ieft 
mouth  of  the  river  Fermofa ,  or  Benin  ri-  much  ho¬ 
ver,  is  efteem’d,  and  very  famous  among  noured. 
them,  for  his  intimate  familiarity  with  the 
devil,  and  for  being  an  eminent  magician; 
whofe  prerogatives  are  fuch,  that  he  can  at 
his  will,  caufe  the  fea  either  to  advance 
or  draw  back,  and  foretel  the  moft  remote 
events;  in  regard  whereof,  the  king  has  be- 
ftow’d  on  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever,  all  the 
lands  of  the  territory  of  Loebo,  with  all  the 
Haves  that  were  therein:  and  from  his  name 
the  town  was  call’d  Loebo.  This  prieft  is 
counted  in  the  rank  of  their  chief  facrificers, 
and  fo  dreaded  by  all  the  people,  that  none 
dares  come  near  him,  much  lefs  to  touch  his 
hand,  the  king’s  envoys  not  excepted. 

I  have  obferv’d  before,  that  thofe  people 
ufe  the  ceremony  of  circumcifion  in  men 
and  women,  as  rendring  them  much  bet¬ 
ter  qualify’d  to  ferve  their  idols,  and  far 
more  acceptable  to  the  deity ;  and  thus  con¬ 
clude  the  defcription  of  the  kingdom  of 
Benin. 

It  remains  now,  to  give  a  fhort  account 
of  the  adjacent  kingdoms  of  IJfabo ,  Jaboe 
and  Oedoba ,  and  of  the  neighbouring  terri¬ 
tories,  which  all  are  fubject  and  tributary 
to  the  government  of  Benin. 

Illabo  kingdom 

Orders  at  the  weft  on  Benin ;  but  the 
natives  can  tell  us  no  more  of  it  than 
this,  that  it  abounds  in  horfes,  which  the 
natives  ufe  much  in  war.  And  not  many 
years  ago,  they  made  an  incurfion  into 
Benin  with  an  army  of  horfe,  thinking  to  Stratagem 
have  gain’d  fome  confiderable  advantage, 
by  fo  hidden  a  furprize;  but  the  king 
of  Benin  having  had  timely  notice  of  their 
delign,  order’d  abundance  of  pits  to  be 
made  in  that  part  of  the  plain,  through 
which  they  were  of  neceflity  to  march, 
and  to  cover  them  over  (lightly  with  earth ; 
and  when  the  IJfabo  cavalry  approach’d 
the  plain,  the  Benin  men  feigning  to  give 
ground,  drew  them  eafily  into  the  fnare, 
which  caus’d  a  terrible  flaughter  among 
them;  the  Benin  army  giving  no  quarter 
but  only  to  fome  of  the  prime  men,  who 
ingag’d,  that  their  country  (hould  for  the 
future  be  oblig’d  to  pay  an  annual  tribute. 

Jaboe 
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Jaboe  and  Oedoba. 

THESE  kingdoms  join  to  Benin  on  the 
north-eaft,  But  there  is  fo  little  inter- 
courfe  between  the  people,  that  we  can 
learn  nothing  of  them,  but  that  they  are 
both  tributaries  to  the  king  of  Benin-,  and 
that  there  are  other  kingdoms  call’d  Gabon 
and  Ifago ,  lying  about  eight  days  journey- 
above  Oedo,  upon  the  river  Fermofa  ;  which 
to  the  northward  border  on  the  kingdom 
of  Bito ,  a  very  rich  country,  extending 
to  the  great  lake  Sigifmes ,  where  the  Niget 
lofes  it  name,  and  takes  that  of  lea ,  or 
white  river,  alias  the  Senega ,  as  has  been 
mention’d  before.  North  by  eaft  from  Gabon 
is  the  kingdom  of  Femian ,  whole  inhabi¬ 
tants  are  faid  to  be  man-eaters,  extend¬ 
ing  to  the  Fliger  ;  beyond  which  river  is  the 
kingdom  of  Zegzeg ,  being  a  part  of  the 
Blacks  country  lying  between  Bito  and  Fe¬ 
mian  on  the  fouth,  and  Cafjena  on  the  weft, 
and  fo  call’d  from  its  metropolis  of  the 
lame  name*,  on  the  eaft  ot  which  is  Zan- 
fara  or  Pharan.  The  above- mention’d 
kingdom  of  Gabon ,  is  laid  to  be  rich  in 
jafper  and  Haves;  and  beyond  Femian ,  is 
the  kingdom  of  Ouangara ,  extending  to 
the  Niger ,  from  whence  they  bring  gold, 
fena  and  Haves. 

We  are  alfo  told  of  another  kingdom 
call’d  Biafra ,  lying  to  the  eaftward  of  Be¬ 
nin  ;  which,  according  to  fome  geographers, 


runs  round  the  bight  of  Guinea ,  or  gulph 
of  A Ethiopia ,  and  to  four  degrees  of  fouth 
latitude,  whence  has  been  taken  the  name 
of  the  coaft  of  Biafra.  This  kingdom 
northward  borders  on  thofe  of  dfago  and 
Gabon ;  eaftward  it  extends  to  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Me  dr  a  ;  weft  ward  to  that  of  Benin , 
and  fouthward  to  that  ot  Gabou ,  lying  at 
a'good  diftance  from  the  fea,  and  receives  the 
name  from  its  metropolis,  which  Hues  pla¬ 
ces  in  fix  degrees  ten  minutes  of  north  la¬ 
titude. 

The  inhabitants  of  Biafra  are  generally 
addiifted  to  necromancy  and  witchcraft  above 
any  other  people  of  Guinea ,  and  fondly  be¬ 
lieve,  their  magicians  can  caufe  thunder, 
rain  and  high  winds,  at  their  pleafure.  They 
are  verygrofs  pagans,  of  a  wild  temper,  and 
have  an  extraordinary  veneration  for  the 
devil,  whom  they  worlhip  and  ferve  reli- 
gioufly  all  the  ways  they  can  think  molt 
acceptable;  and  facrifice  to  him  not  only  an 
incredible  multitude  of  all  forts  of  beafts, 
fruits,  &c.  but  alfo  abundance  of  Haves, 
and  even  their  own  children. 

This  inhuman  pra&ice  of  fieri ficing  not 
only  men,  but  even  their  own  fons  and 
daughters  to  the  devil,  is  not  peculiar  to 
thofe  Guineans  ;  for,  fome  ot  the  Eaft  and 
Weft  Indians  do  the  fame ;  as  alfo,  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Lybia  in  Africk ,  as  hiftorians  re¬ 
late;  and  the  tame  we  find  in  holy  writ. 


CHAP.  VIII. 

Of  the  kingdom  of  Ouwere.  Fhe  metropolis,  climate,  trade,  product  and  na- 
'  fives.  Fhe  king.  Fhe  religion.  Fhe  coaft  defer ibed.  New  Calbary.  Frade 
of  /laves.  Rings  the  only  money.  Canoos.  St.  Domingo  river.  Old  Cala¬ 
bar  river.  Goods  imported. 


IN  this  chapter,  I  fhall  fpeak  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Ouwere  or  Forcado,  and  of  the 
coaft  from  cape  Fermofa ,  where  the  y Ethio¬ 
pian  gulph,  or  bight  of  Guinea ,  commences, 
to  the  river  of  New  Calabar  or  Calbary. 

Situation. 

HE  kingdom  of  Ouwere  or  Oveiro ,  lies 
along  Rio  Forcado ,  which  falls  into  the 
ocean,  about  eighteen  leagues  fouth  louth- 
eaft  of  Rio  Fermofa  or  Benin  river ;  the  in¬ 
habitants  were  by  the  ancients  call’d  Derbici 
Forcado  ZEthiopes.  The  river  Forcado  runs  down  from 
river.  a  great  way  up  the  inland  to  the  north  north- 
eaft,  with  many  windings,  and  is  in  moft  places 
near  two  Englifh  milesover,  efpecially  towards 
the  fea-coaft,  but  fo  (hallow,  that  it  is  navi¬ 
gable  only  in  fmall  veflels,  drawing  feven  or 
eight  feet  water.  The  banks  are  adorn’d  with 
lovely  ranges  of  beautiful  trees,  which  ren¬ 
der  the  prolpeft  very  agreeable.  Near  the 
mouth  of  it,  on  a  little  river  which  is  loft 
in  the  Forcado ,  is  the  village  Poloma ,  inhabi¬ 
ted  moftly  by  fifiiermen. 
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Fhe  metropolis. 

HE  capital  town  Ouwere ,  which  gives  g00(j 
its  name  to  the  whole  country,  lies  on  houfes. 
the  river  Forcado,  about  thirty- fix  or  feven 
leagues  up  from  its  mouth,  and  is  near  two 
miles  about,  being  incompafs’d  on  the  land- 
fide  with  groves  and  thickets,  the  ordinary  re- 
fidence  of  the  king  ot  Ouwere.  The  houfes 
are  generally  pretty  fine  and  neat,  for  a 
country  of  Blacks ,  particularly  thofe  of  the 
perfons  of  rank  and  wealth ;  the  fhells  being 
all  of  clay,  or  loam,  and  painted  red  or 
grey,  and  the  roofs  cover’d  with  palm- 
tree  leaves.  The  king’s  palace  is  nothing 
near  fo  large  as  that  at  Oedo  in  Benin ; 
but  in  all  other  refpedts  much  like  it  in 
form,  materials  and  difpofition. 

Fhe  climate. 

HE  air  is  extremely  bad,  by  reafon 
of  the  continual  malignant  vapours 
the  exceftive  heat  of  the  fcorching  fun  ex¬ 
hales  from  the  river,  which  fpread  over 
the  land,  and  occafion  a  great  mortality 

among 
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among  the  crews  of  fuch  European  veffels 
as  go  thither  to  trade-,  but  more  efpe- 
cially  among  fuch  as  frequent  the  crofs  ri¬ 
vers  that  fall  into  the  Forcado ,  or  are  not 
very  careful  to  fhelter  themfelves  from  the 
evening  mildew,  or  moon-fhine  ;  and  do 
not  live  very  temperately  in  all  refpedts. 

Eke  Trade. 

’’HE  Portugucfes ,  and  next  them  the 
Hollanders ,  are  th t  Europeans  that  trade 
mod  in  the  Forcado :  their  cargoes  are  com¬ 
pos’d  much  of  the  fame  fpecies  of  European 
commodities,  as  are  proper  for  the  Benin 
Imports  trade’  anc1  they  export  from  thence  in  ex- 
and  ex-  change  lully  drong  Haves,  much  better 
ports.  fhaped  than  we  have  them  at  any  other 

parts  of  Guinea  -,  but  this  place  will  not  af¬ 
ford  at  molt  five  hundred  fuch  Haves  in  a 
whole  year.  They  alfo  purchafe  fome  jaf- 
per-ftones,  and  fome  Accory  \  but  of  the 
latter  very  little  is  got  there,  and  it  is  very 
fmall  and  extraordinary  dear  :  for  which 
reafon,  but  a  fmall  quantity  is  exported 
yearly. 

The  Porluguefes  were  the  fir  ft  Europeans 
that  traded  with  the  natives  of  Ouzvere, 
who  not  being  then  accuflomed  to  traffick, 
and  unprovided  with  goods,  thofe  Porluguefes 
let  up  feveral  of  them  as  merchants  and  bro¬ 
kers,  milling  them  with  their  goods,  to 
carry  up  in  the  country  and  to  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  nations,  to  fell  for  them :  but  the 
Dutch  in  progrefs  of  time,  with  much  diffi¬ 
culty  have  broken  the  Blacks  from  that 
cuflom,  and  brought  them  all  to  trade  for 
ready  money,  in  the  European  factories  -,  and 
even  the  women  come  thither  daily  to  buy 
and  fell  with  them,  and  are  all  very  courteous 
and  honell  in  their  dealings,  but  fomewhat 
irrefolute  and  tedious,  fpending  a  long  time 
in  confidering  and  refolving  on  the  price  of 
goods  ;  which  when  once  agreed  on,  be¬ 
comes  general,  and  fixed  for  all  the  people. 

The  country  is  not  very  fertile  in  general, 
the  night-dew  being  moftly  very  thin,  which 
often  caufes  a  great  lcarcity  of  grafs  to  feed 
the  cattle  ;  and  is  the  occafion  that  they 
breed  but  few,  and  that  horfes  are  not  plen¬ 
ty,  as  in  Benin ,  and  the  countries  weft  and 
north  of  it. 

ProduB. 

Poultry.  T^Oultry  is  prodigious  plentiful  and  much 
1  larger  than  in  any  other  part  of  Guinea , 
which  the  natives  moftly  feed  on.  They  have 
a  fpecial  way  of  drelfing  them  ;  for  when 
they  roaft  a  pullet  or  chicken,  they  com¬ 
monly  bafte  it  with  its  own  dripping  beaten 
up  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  which  gives  it 
a  very  good  relifti,  and  makes  it  look  agree¬ 
able,  when  taken  up  from  the  fire. 

They  have  ftore  of  palm-trees,  lemons, 
oranges,  and  Guinea  pepper,  or  makguetta, 
Nw.  2 oa.  Vol.  V. 
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and  an  infinite  number  of  banana  trees,  as 
alfo  of  magnoc  bufhes,  which  they  call, 
Mandi-hoka ,  in  their  language  ;  of  which 
they  make  the  Caffaba ,  or  Farinha  de  Pao , 
that  is  in  Portuguefe ,  wood-meal,  which  is 
the  bread  they  commonly  feed  on. 

Natives. 

I>  O  T  FI  men  and  women,  are  generally  Scars  for 
well  limbed  and  fnaped  ;  efpecially  the  beauty, 
latter  are  very  agreeable  to  look  at,  and  both 
fexes  have  three  large  fears,  or  curs  in  the 
face,  one  on  the  forehead,  exadlly  above 
the  nofe ;  the  two  others,  one  at  each  fide 
of  the  eyes,  near  the  temples  ;  and  wear 
their  hairs,  either  long  or  fhort,  as  every 
one  pleafes. 

They  are  generally  more  induftrious  than  Cloth, 
the  Benin  Blacks ,  and  nothing  inferior  to 
them  in  neatnefs  of  drefs-,  their  clothes  be¬ 
ing  much  finer,  about  two  ells  long,  which 
they  wind  about  their  breafts  and  ftomach, 
hanging  down.  Some  of  them  are  made 
of  cotton,  and  others  of  bark,  flax  or 
weeds,  fpun  as  fine  as  (ilk,  dyed  of  feveral 
colours,  and  wove  in  ftripes  and  checkers, 
the  woof  hanging  out  at  each  end,  like  a 
fringe.  I  have  (till  half  a  dozen  of  them 
by  me.  Thofe  cloths  yield  good  profit  at 
the  Gold  Coaji. 

Every  man  there,  as  well  as  in  other 
parts  of  Guinea ,  may  have  as  many  wives 
as  he  pleafes  -,  but  when  he  dies,  all  the  wi¬ 
dows  belong  to  the  king,  who  dilpofes  of 
them  as  at  Benin. 

The  King, 

WHO  fome  lay  is  tributary  to  him 
of  Benin ,  is  very  abfolute,  and  go¬ 
verns  much  after  the  fame  manner  as  the 
other.  He  that  reigned  in  1644,  was  a 
Mulatto ,  born  of  a  Portuguefe  woman,  mar¬ 
ried  to  king  Mingo  •  and  the  laid  prince 
was  called  Don  Antonio  Mingo.  He  always 
wore  the  Portuguefes  habit,  and  a  fvvord  by 
his  fide. 

Religion. 

TIE Erolla ,  in  his  voyage  to  Congo ,  informs 
us  that  about  the  year  1683,  two 
Capuchin  minifters,  called  F.  Angelo  Maria 
d’  Aiaccio ,  and  F.  Bonaventura  di  Firenza , 
arriving  from  the  ifland  of  St.  Thome  in  this 
country  of  Ouzvere ,  were  courteoufly  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  then  king.  That  prince, 
fays  he,  was  better  bred  than  ordinary, 
having  been  educated  among  the  Portu- 
guefes ,  whole  language  he  was  perfed  in ;  and 
could  read  and  write,  a  qualification  very 
rare  among  Ethiopian  princes.  At  their 
firft  interview,  Aiaccio  addrefs’d  himfelf  to 
the  king  thus:  If  your  majefty  defires  I 
flrould  continue  in  your  dominions,  you 
mull  oblige  your  fubjeds  to  embrace  the 
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BARBOT.holy  ftate  of  matrimony,  according  to  our 
rites  and  ceremonies;  and  whereas,  the 
young  men  and  women  go  naked  till  mar¬ 
riageable,  I  defire  your  majefty  will  com¬ 
mand  them  all  to  be  cover’d.  The  king 
anfwered,  he  would  take  care  that  his  fuo- 
jebts  fhould  comply  with  his  requeft  ;  but 
for  himfelf  he  would  never  be  brought  to 
unlefs  he  was  married  to  a  While,  as 


it. 


Idolatry. 


Remains 


fome  of  his  predecelfors  had  been.  The 
difficulty  was  to  get  a  White  to  marry  a 
Black,  tho’  he  were  a  king ;  efpecially  a- 
mong  the  Portuguefes ,  who  naturally  defpife 
them.  Aiaccio  feemed  to  approve  of  the 
condition,  and  in  order  to  bring  it  to  ef- 
fed',  returned  to  St.  Thome,  where  he  in¬ 
quired  after  fome  White  woman,  that  would 
marry  the  Black  king ;  and  being  told  of 
one,  who,  though  poor,  was  virtuoufly 
educated,  and  a  comely  perfon,  under  the 
care  of  an  uncle,  one  day  after  mafs,  he 
turned  about  at  the  altar  to  the  people, 
and  in  the  name  of  God,  and  for  his  fake, 
intreated  the  uncle  to  let  his  niece  marry 
the  king  of  Ouwere,  which  might  contri¬ 
bute  towards  the  converfion  of  all  that 
nation.  The  uncle  being  prevailed  on  by 
thofe  pious  motives,  gave  his  confent,  and 
the  young  lady  fet  out  for  the  faid  king¬ 
dom  with  the  miffioner,  and  fome  few  Pcr- 
tuguefes.  When  come  upon  the  frontiers, 
fhe  was  met  and  joyfully  faluted  by  the 
people  as  their  queen,  and  all  the  honours 
they  were  capable  of  paid  her.  The  king 
received  her  at  his  palace  with  all  tokens 
of  affebtion,  and  much  magnificence  after 
their  manner,  and  married  her  after  the 
Chriftian  manner ;  fetting  a  good  example 
to  his  fubjebls,  who  foon  left  their  licen¬ 
tious  way  of  living,  and  fubmitted  to  be 
reftrained  by  the  rules  of  the  gofpel,  being 
all  married  after  the  Chriftian  way.  Thus 
far  Merolla. 

The  religion  of  the  country  differs  little 
from  that  of  Benin ,  except  in  the  point  of 
facrificing  men  and  children  to  their  idols, 
which  thefe  people  are  averfe  to ;  alledging, 
that  to  ffied  human  blood,  properly  belongs 
to  the  devil,  who  is  a  murderer  from  the 
beginning.  Nor  are  they  all  fond  of  idol  - 
woifhip,  or  pagan  priefts,  nor  addidted  to 
poifoning,  as  is  p  radii  fed  among  other  peo¬ 
ple  of  Guinea. 

The  Porluguefe  millions  above-mention’d 


of chriftia- feern  to  have  made  deeper  impreffion  on 


nity. 


mutter  fome  words  in  their  language  be¬ 
fore  the  crucifix,  every  one  of  them  car¬ 
rying  beads  in  their  hands,  as  is  ufed  by  the 
Portuguefes.  They  fay,  feveral  of  thofe  Blacks 
have  been  taught  to  read  and  write  ;  the 
Portuguefes  of  St.  Thome  and  Punie* s  ifland, 
who  are  their  neighbours  in  the  JEthiopic 
gulph,  fupplying  them  with  paper,  ink  and 
books.  From  what  has  been  here  faid,  may 
be  inferred,  that  the  people  of  Ouwere  are 
the  mod  likely  of  any  in  Guinea  to  be  con¬ 
verted  to  the  Chriftian  faith. 


the  people  of  Ouwere,  than  in  other  parts 
of  Guinea:  for  many  of  them  ftill  feem  to 
retain  fome  principles  of  Chriftianiiy  ;  and 
to  this  day,  they  have  a  chapel  in  the  town 
of  Ouwere ,  in  which  is  a  crucifix,  or  an 
altar,  and  on  the  fides  of  it  the  figures  of  the 
bleffed  virgin  Mary ,  and  of  all  the  apoftles, 
with  two  candlefticks  by  them  ;  to  which 
the  natives  refort  from  all  parts,  and  there 


The  coajl  of  Ouwere  deferibed. 

THE  coaft  of  this  kingdom  from  the  Extent. 

mouth  of  Rio  Forcado  to  cape  Fermoja 
extends  about  forty-fix  leagues,  north- 
weft  by  north,  and  fouth-eaft  by  fouth,  all 
along  low,  flat  and  woody  land,  and  is 
fcarce  to  be  feen  till  in  twenty-five  fathom 
water  out  at  fea. 

It  is  parted  by  feveral  rivers,  which  run  Little 
acrofs  it  into  the  ocean;  the  molt  confide- trade* 
ruble  of  which  are  thofe  of  Lamos  and  Dodo, 
all  of  them  little  frequented  by  Europeans , 

Rio  Forcado ,  having  all  the  trade  of  the 
country :  and  I  do  not  find  that  the 
Portuguefes  or  Dutch,  who  have  frequent¬ 
ed  thofe  parts  more  than  other  Europeans 
have  made  any  great  advantage  by  their 
voyages  thither  ;  all  they  get,  is  fome  few 
fiaves  in  Sangama  river,  and  cape  Fermofa , 
and  lb  along  the  fame  river,  which  are  to 
be  feen  from  the  fea,  betwixt  that  cape  and 
New  Calabar,  or  Rio  Real:  but  it  is  not 
worth  while  for  a  (hip  of  any  confiderable 
burden  to  flop  for  them,  as  I  fhall  farther 
fhow  hereafter. 

Cape  Fermofa  lies  in  four  degrees  ten  Cape  Fer- 
minutes  of  north  latitude,  and,  like  the  ad- mofa' 
jacent  lands,  is  low,  flat  and  woody.  The 
Portuguefes  give  it  this  name  of  Fermofa ,  or 
beautiful,  from  the  fine  profpebt  it  affords 
at  a  diftance,  being  all  covered  with  beau¬ 
tiful  trees.  North  north-weft  of  it  is  a 
little  river,  before  which  is  a  fhoal  that  is 
dry  at  low  water.  The  village  Sangama 
is  on  the  north  fide  of  that  river,  fome- 
what  within  the  mouth.  At  this  cape  Fer¬ 
mofa  moft  fea-faring  men  begin  the  bight 
of  Guinea  ;  though  fome  take  it  from  Rio 
das  Logons  near  /Irdra.  Modern  geogra¬ 
phers  call  it  th zALthiopic  gulph,  and  it  ends 
at  cape  Lope  Gonzalves ;  the  land  betwixt 
both  capes  forming  a  large  femicircle. 

Cape  Fermofa  may  be  feen  from  the  weft- 
ward,  being  upon  twenty- three  or  twenty- 
four  fathom  water ;  but  it  is  not  eafily  dif- 
cerned  farther  off  at  fea,  the  coaft  running 
from  the  fouth-eaft  to  the  north-weft.  The 
charts  make  it  angular. 

From  cape  Fermofa  to  New  Calbary  river,  . 
or  Rio  Real,  the  coaft  runs  eaft  about  five  a  e  co 
and  thirty  leagues,  being  cut  through  at 
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diftances  by  feven  rivers,  which  all  Iofe 
themfelves  in  the  Bight and  is  all  along  ve¬ 
ry  practicable  for  all  forts  of  fhips,  and  very 
good  anchorage,  in  feven,  fix  and  five  fa¬ 
thom,  fandy  ground  :  the  breakers  along 
that  coaft  being  very  near  the  Poore,  and 
the  coaft  from  one  end  to  the  other  low  and 
flat. 

The  true  coaft  from  cape  Fermofa  to  Rio 
Real  is  to  keep  in  ten  fathom  water,  where 
is  alfo  the  beft  anchorage  there,  and  all 
round  the  Bight ,  and  not  nearer,  becaufe  of 
the  feveral  loofe  lands  between  ten  fathoms 
and  the  lhorc. 

The  firft  of  the  feven  rivers  that  fhew 
themfelvcs  in  this  trad  of  land,  is  Rio  Non , 
four  leagues  eaft  of  cape  Fermofa. 

The  fecond'  river,  farther  eaft,  is  Rio 
Oddy ,  or  Malfonfa ,  or  Fonfoady ,  or  S.  Bento , 
remarkable,  being  fouth  of  it,  in  feven  fa¬ 
thom  water,  from  two  tall  capes  or  heads 
it  has  on  both  Tides  of  its  mouth  •,  the  land 
within  the  heads  being  flat  and  low :  there 
are  alfo  two  thickets  of  trees,  high  and  lofty, 
on  the  eaft  fide  of  ther  river,  not  far  from 
each  other  ;  the  coaft  low  and  level. 

The  third  is  that  of  Filana ,  or  Juan  Bias. 

The  fourth  is  that  of  S. Nicholas,  or  Lempta. 

The  fifth  is  Rio  de  S.  Barbara ,  or  Rio 
Meas ,  before  whofe  mouth  are  great  break¬ 
ers,  as  well  as  to  the  eaft  of  it. 

The  fixth  is  S.  Bartolomeo ,  or  Rio  dos  Tres 
Irmaos ,  remarkable  by  a  fteepy  head  at  the 
Ihore,  about  two  leagues  oft'  it ;  and  by  the 
breakers,  out  at  fea,  to  the  eaft.  There¬ 
about,  a  league  and  a  half  from  the  fhore, 
is  but  four  fathom  deep,  but  uneven  ground, 
the  land  low,  running  eaft-fouth-eaft. 

The  feventh  is  Rio  Sombreiro ,  which  fmall 
lliips  may  get  into  and  pafs  through  land, 
into  New  Calabar  river,  by  crofs  ones. 

At  all  the  above-mentioned  rivers  fmall 
fhips  may  anchor,  and  try  their  fortune, 
for  getting  fome  Haves  and  elephants  teeth  ; 
but  the  molt  probable  is  Rio  Sombreiro. 

From  this  laft  river  to  B'oko  point,  being 
the  weft  head  ok  Rio  Real,  or  Calabar  river, 
and  by  others  Calbarine  river,  is  but  .... 
leagues  eaftward ;  and  from  Foko  point  to 
Bandy  point  eaft,  four  leagues,  which  is 
the  breadth  of  the  entrance  or  mouth  ok  Rio 
Real ,  or  New  Calabar  river,  which  is  na¬ 
vigable,  without  much  trouble,  for  fhips  of 
three  hundred  tuns,  or  more,  if  they  be 
large  flyboats-,  as  I  fhall  farther  demon- 
ftrate  in  the  fupplement  to  this  volume,  and 
give  true  chart  thereof,  fetting  down  the 
anchorage  and  paflages  as  exactly  as  poffible. 


Of  New  Calbary. 

I  Directions  ’"T"' H E  road  before  this  river,  which  is 
for  failing.  the  eighth  river  from  expo  Fermofa,  is 
a  hard  fandy  ground,  with  five,  fix,  feven 
and  eight  fathom  water,  without  the  break¬ 


ers,  which  lie  athwart  the  mouth  of  that  Bardot. 
river,  before  the  two  fmall  iflands;  and  the 
true  channel  is  at  Bandy  point,  north  and 
fouth  at  four  and  three  fathom  and  a  half  deep, 
at  flack  water ;  and  being  come  within  the 
breakers,  you  muft  fleer  to  the  weft  ward 
almoft  to  Foko  point,  and  afterwards  to 
the  north,  to  the  road  of  Foko  town,  be¬ 
tween  the  main  and  little  ifland  before  it, 
about  two  Englijh  miles  diftance. 

This  ifland  is  pretty  high,  and  ferves  as  Foko 
a  mark  from  the  fea  to  know  the  river,  town. 
Very  few  fhips  go  as  high  up  as  New  Ca¬ 
labar  town  :  for  it  is  much  better  to  ride 
at  Foko ,  which  is  not  fo  much  molefted 
with  the  mofquettoes  as  New  Calabar 
town. 

A  fmall  fhip  may  very  well  venture  upon 
the  channel  at  Foko  point,  with  the  tide, 
and  fail  fo  near  the  fhore  as  to  fpeak  with 
the  Blacks  on  the  land.  But,  as  has  been 
obferv’d,  Bandy  point  is  the  deepeft  channel 
at  flack  water. 

The  town  of  Foko  is  fome  leagues  up  the 
river,  on  the  weft  fide  of  it,  and  that  of 
Bandy  on  the  eaft  fide,  oppofite  to  Foko  -,  and 
there  being  feveral  other  villages  and  ham¬ 
lets  difpers’d  along  the  river  on  the  eaft  or 
weft,  all  inhabited  by  a  very  good  civiliz’d  Civil 
fort  of  Blacks,  any  man  may  fafely  venture  Blacks, 
to  trade,  either  for  flaves,  elephants  teeth  or 
provifions. 

Thofe  of  Foko  will  fupply  us  with  frefh  Good  wa. 
water  and  wood.  The  water  is  there  taken  tering. 
out  of  a  pond  near  the  town,  which  keeps 
well  at  fea ;  whereas  that  which  can  be  had 
at  New  Calabar  is  nothing  near  fo  good. 

They  will  alfo  fupply  us  with  yams  and  Provifions. 
bananaes,  at  realonable  rates,  at  the  proper 
times  of  the  year  -,  but  in  Auguft  and  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  fo  on  to  March,  thofe  eatables 
grow  very  lcarce,  and  dear  among  them : 
infomuch  that  fome  fhips  have  been  forced 
to  fall  down  to  Ambofes,  and  Camarones  ri¬ 
ver,  in  May  and  June,  to  buy  plantains, 
which  is  a  fort  of  banana  dried,  yet  fome- 
what  green,  and  is  a  food  well  lik’d  by  the 
natives  thus  fpending  a  month  or  five  weeks 
in  that  voyage,  and  afterwards  turning  up 
again  to  the  weftward,  to  New  Calabar ,  to 
purchafc  their  cargo  of  flaves.  To  avoid 
this  long  delay  at  that  time  of  the  year,  it 
is  much  better  for  a  fhip  bound  to  this  place 
from  Europe ,  to  flop  in  his  way  at  cape  Fres 
Pontas,  at  the  Gold  Coaft,  or  at  Anamabcu 
on  the  fame  coaft,  to  buy  Indian  wheat  or 
corn  there;  the  Calabar  flaves  being  gene¬ 
rally  better  pleas’d  with  food  of  their  own 
country,  than  with  any  of  Europe ,  except 
horfe-beans,  which  many  like  pretty  well, 
boil’d  with  pork  or  oil,  but  efpecially  thofe 
we  purchafe  at  the  Gold  Coaft ,  as  fhall  be 
hereafter  obferved. 


The 
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Barbot.  The  yarns,  which  are  the  chief  of  their 
fubfiftence,  are  not  fit  to  be  taken  out  of  the 
dine  fea-  grour)d  before  the  months  of  July  and  An¬ 
ion.  guSi  ;  and  therefore  moft  European  travellers 
account  thofe  two  months,  as  alfo  June  and 
May,  for  the  bed  feafon  of  the  year,  in 
Calabar  river  •,  becaufe  of  the  continual  rains 
which  refrefh  and  cool  the  air,  and  give  the 
natives  an  opportunity  to  apply  themfelves 
•wholly  to  commerce,  up  the  land,  for  get¬ 
ting  of  flaves  and  elephants  teeth  •,  and  are 
confequently  the  fitted  time  for  us  to  pur- 
chafe  flaves  with  expedition,  and  lefs  hin¬ 
drance  and  fatigue :  but  more  efpecially  in 
AuguSi  and  September ,  though  the  months 
of  June  and  July  are  fomewhat  troublefome, 
becaufe  of  the  lightning  and  thunder,  then 
very  frequent  and  terrible  ;  but  the  daily 
great  rains  do  abate  the  heats  very  much. 
Worft  We  reckon  the  months  of  October,  No- 
feafon.  member  and  December ,  the  word  feafon,  be¬ 
caufe  of  the  dry  fcorching  heat  of  the  fun, 
and  the  thick  fogs,  which  are  there  fre¬ 
quent,  fo  that  it  is  not  poflible  to  fee  from 
one  end  of  the  fhip  to  the  other. 

Calbary  It  is  alfo  to  be  obferv’d,  that  yams  at 
mer.  Bandy  point  are  nothing  near  fo  good,  ncfr 
fo  lading  as  thofe  we  have  from  Foko ,  or 
New  Calabar  town,  where  the  foil  feems 
more  proper  for  their  produdlion. 

The  territory  of  Calabar ,  or  Calbary ,  lies 
on  and  about  the  river  call’d  by  the  Por- 
tuguefes  Rio  Real ,  by  the  Englijh ,  Calabar , 
and  by  the  Dutch  Calbary  ;  from  the  town 
of  New  Calbary ,  or  Calabar ,  fnuated  on  that 
river-,  who  there  drive  their  trade  with  the 
natives.  This  river  runs  up  the  land  to  north- 
wed  a  great  way,  and  can  be  navigated 
only  by  fioops  and  yachts,  the  bottom  being 
very  uneven. 

Calabar  New  Calabar  town  lies  on  an  ifland  clofe 
town.  to  the  main,  on  the  north  fide  of  a  little  ri¬ 
vulet  coming  into  Rio  Real ,  and  is  the  chief 
place  for  the  trade  of  the  Hollanders ,  and 
containing  three  hundred  and  nine  houfes,  is 
palifadoed  about  after  their  falliion,  having 
on  the  north  fide  a  large  iwampy  or  marfhy 
ground,  which  the  tide  often  overflows.' 
The  little  rivulet  above-men tion’d  forms 
at  its  head  or  fpring  a  large  ifland,  all  over 
woody,  but  fo  clofe  to  the  main,  that  it  is 
hardly  difcerr.able  to  be  an  ifland  ;  the  river 
at  that  place  being  very  narrow. 

Foko  The  town  of  Foko ,  already  mention’d,  is 

town.  call’d  by  the  Dutch  iVyn-Dorp ,  becaufe  of 
the  great  quantity  of  palm- wine  the  coun¬ 
try  about  it  affords;  an.d  in  the  language  of 
the  inhabitants  Foko  fignifies  wine,  is  feated 
on  the  fecond  point  of  the  weft  fide  of  Rio 
Real ,  or  Calbary ,  as  we  enter  into  ic  ;  ha¬ 
ving  two  fmall  rivers,  one  to  the  weft,  the 
other  to  the  eaft  of  it ;  both  which  fall  into 
the  great  river,  and  that  from  them  runs  up 
north-weft,  and  has  good  anchorage  in  the 
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mouth  of  theweftern  rivulet,  which  is  prac¬ 
ticable  enough  for  floops  to  fail  three  leagues 
up  to  trade.  About  ten  leagues  up  the  Belli 
country,  and  weft  of  Nezv  Calabar  town, tovvn- 
lies  that  of  Belli ,  govern’d  by  a  captain ; 
but  affords  little  trade  to  Europeans ,  in  fome 
few  flaves. 

Sixteen  or  feventeen  leagues  above  New 
Calabar ,  the  river  receives  another  little 
one,  which  comes  from  the  inland  country, 
at  eaft-north-eaft ;  on  the  banks  whereof 
are  feveral  villages  and  hamlets. 

The  territory  of  Cricke  lies  fome  leagues  Cricke 
north- north-weft  of  Rio  Real,  and  borders  and  Moko 
towards  the  fouth  on  that  of  Moko,  which  terr‘tor*es- 
lies  near  the  fea,  as  well  as  that  of  Bany 
another  territory,  where  is  a  large  village, 
call’d  Culebo,  and  eight  or  ten  other  fmaller 
villages  in  the  compafs  of  about  four  leagues, 
all  of  them  under  the  government  of  a  cap¬ 
tain  -,  as  are  alfo  the  other  territories  above 
mention’d  :  though  fuch  chiefs  or  captains 
are  now  generally  allow’d  the  title  of  kings 
by  the  Europeans,  all  over  Guinea,  as  has 
been  befoie  obferv’d  ;  but  are  at  beft  fuch 
kings  as  the  two  and  thirty  that  Jofma 
defeated  at  once,  mention’d  in  holy  writ. 

The  money  o $  Moko  is  of  iron,  in  the  fhape 
and  figure  of  a  thornback,  flat,  and  as  broad 
as  the  palm  of  the  hand,  having  a  tail  of 
the  fame  metal,  of  the  length  of  the  hand. 

As  to  Bandy  point,  which  is  the  eafternganjy 
head  or  cape  of  the  mouth  of  Rio  Real ;  point, 
it  is  difcernable  enough  from  fea,  by  a  tuft 
of  high  trees,  over-topping  the  wood  which 
covers  all  the  coaft  about  it.  That  tuft  of 
trees  the  Portuguefcs  call  The  lanthorn,  or 
Fanal :  which  mult  be  well  obferv’d  fleering 
into  the  river,  as  well  as  the  iflands  lying 
at  the  entrance  of  it ;  the  true  channel  being 
near  this  Bandy  point,  north  and  fouth,  in 
four  and  three  fathom  and  a  half  at  flack 
water.  It  is  ufual  there,  when  the  Blacks  of 
Bandy  town  fpy  a  fail  coming  in,  to  fend 
aboard  a  canoo  with  pilots,  who  fpeak  a 
little  either  Englijh,  Pcrluguefe,  or  Dutch, 
to  convey  it  fife  into  the  river  of  Bandy, 
which  when  open’d,  or  in  view  on  the  lar¬ 
board  fide,  is  to  fleer  north-eaft,  with  the 
t  ide,  which  is  very  fwift,  and  thus  come  to 
an  anchor  before  the  town  of  Bandy,  or 
Great  Bandy,  lying  two  leagues  eaft  with 
Bandy  point.  Ships  that  come  to  anchor  in 
the  road  before  the  town,  in  fourteen  or 
twelve  fathom  water,  ufually  give  a  flilute  of 
three,  five  or  feven  guns,  according  to  the 
bignefs  of  the  fhip,  to  the  king  o\ Bandy,  the 
Blacks  being  very  fond  of  fuch  civilities,  and 
it  contributes  much  to  facilitate  the  trade. 

The  town  of  Great  Bandy,  confifting  ofBln^. 
about  three  hundred  houfes,  divided  intotoWn. 
parcels,  ftands  in  a  marihy  ground,  made 
an  ifland  by  fome  arms  of  the  river  from 
the  main  :  it  is  well  peopled  with  Blacks, 
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who  employ  themfelves  in  trade,  and  fome 
at  fii"hing,  like  thofe  of  New  Calabar  town, 
in  the  inland  country,  by  means  of  long  and 
large  canoos,  fome  fixty  foot  long  and  feven 
broad,  rowed  by  Hxteen,  eighteen  or  twenty 
paddlers,  carrying  European  goods  and  Hill 
to  the  upland  Blacks ;  and  bring  down  to 
their  refpedtive  towns,  in  exchange,  a  vaft 
number  of  Haves,  of  all  fexes  and  ages, 
and  fome  large  elephants  teeth,  to  fupply 
the  Europeans  trading  in  that  river.  Several 
of  thofe  Blacks  a£t  therein  as  factors,  or 
brokers,  either  for  their  own  countrymen, 
or  for  the  Europeans ,  who  are  often  obliged 
to  truft  them  with  their  goods,  to  attend 
the  upper  markets,  and  purchafe  Haves  for 
them  :  for  all  that  vaft  number  of  Haves 
which  the  Calabar  Blacks  fell  to  all  European 
nations,  but  more  efpecially  to  the  Hol¬ 
landers ,  who  have  there  the  greateft  trade, 
are  not  their  prifoners  at  war,  the  greateft 
part  being  bought  by  thofe  people  of  their 
inland  neighbours,  and  they  alio  buy  them 
of  other  nations  yet  more  remote  from  them. 

There  is  alfo  a  market  for  Haves  at  Belli , 
a  large  town  at  weft  of  Old  Calabar  inland, 
but  the  trade  is  not  fo  briflc  as  at  the  eaft 
of  the  river  Calabar. 

Of  all  European  trading  nations  that  fre¬ 
quent  this  river  and  the  adjacent  parts,  the 
Hutch  have  the  greateft  Hiare  in  the  trade  •, 
the  Engli/h  next,  and  after  them  the  Portu- 
guefes ,  from  Brajil ,  St.  Thome  and  Prince's 
ijlands •,  and  all  altogether  export  thence  a 
great  number  of  Haves  yearly  to  America , 
befides  a  confiderable  quantity  of  good  ele¬ 
phants  teeth,  and  abundance  of  provifions. 

This  would,  be  a  proper  place  to  enter 
upon  the  defcriprion  of  the  Haves,  and  trade 
of  elephants  teeth,  with  the  natives,  and 
of  the  European  goods  that  are  ufed  com¬ 
monly  to  purchafe  them,  as  well  as  provi¬ 
fions,  together  with  the  methods  to  carry  it 
on  fuccefsfully  •,  as  alfo,  to  fpeak  ot  the 
cuftoms,  tolls,  manners  and  religion  of  the 
Blacks  of  Foko,  New  Calabar ,  Fougue ,  Ban¬ 
dy  and  Dony,  this  laft  being  about  ten 
leagues  up  in  Bandy  river,  towards  the  eaft, 
and  the  conveniencies  of  driving  the  trade, 
by  the  feveral  rivers  having  a  communica¬ 
tion  with  Rio  Real ,  &c.  But  I  will  follow 
the  plan  propofed  to  myfelf  in  writing  this 
defcription  of  North  and  South  Guinea ,  and 
give  as  good  an  account  of  thofe  vaft 
countries,  as  I  could  gather  from  the  year 
1678  to  1 68 2,  during  which  time  I  made 
two  voyages  thither  *,  after  which,  by  way 
.of  fupplement,  I  will  add  the  moft  re¬ 
markable  changes  and  alterations  that  have 
Happen’d  there  till  the  year  1 706,  as  col- 
Je&ed  from  credible  travellers,  who  have 
been  there  from  time  to  time:  and  Hull 
therefore  refer  the  particular  defcription 
of  the  trade  in  Rio  Real  to  that  place 
Vol.  V. 


where  I  defign  to  infert  an  abftraT  of  the^RBOT. 
journal  kept  by  my  brother  James ,  in  his 
voyage  to  that  river  in  the  year  1699, 
aboard  the  Albion  frigate ;  a  fhip  formerly 
belonging  to  the  Britijh  government,  then 
call’d  the  Dover-Prize,  which  fome  mer¬ 
chants  of  London  and  I  bought  of  the  com- 
miffioners  of  the  navy  in  1698,  and  fitted 
out  for  New  Calabar ,  with  twenty-four 
guns,  fixty  men,  and  a  cargo  of  two  thou- 
land  fix  hundred  pounds  fterling :  my  faid 
brother  and  one  Grazilhier  going  joint  fu- 
percargoes,  and  purchafing  five  hundred  and 
eighty-three  Haves  in  two  months  time, 
which  they  carried  to  Jamaica. 

The  journals  of  thofe  two  perfons,  which 
are  in  my  hands,  being  exad  and  curious, 

I  thought  more  proper  to  refer  them  to 
the  fupplement  I  promife,  as  being  tranf- 
adfions  of  a  much  frefher  date  than  my  own 
voyages,  and  later  inftances  of  the  trade  of 
that  river,  and  of  the  manners  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants,  &c. 

Trade  of  Jlaves. 

TH  E  natives  on  the  eaft  fide  of  Rio  Man- 
Real,  and  thofe  v  ho  dwell  thereon,  eaters, 
much  farther  up  the  inland  to  the  north- 
weft,  are  reported  to  eat  the  flefli  of  their 
enemies  flain  in  battle,  and  fell  all  the  pri¬ 
foners  of  war  they  take  to  the  Calabar  and 
Bandy  factors  for  Haves  •,  fometimes  bring¬ 
ing  them  down  to  New  Calabar  market, 
where  they  are  publickly  expos’d  to  fale  on 
certain  fix’d  days,  to  the  higheft  bidder. 

The  fame  account  is  given  of  the  Blacks 
dwelling  on  and  about  a  river  call’d  by  the 
Englijh,  Crofs  River,  thofe  people  being  al¬ 
fo  neighbours  to  the  former,  but  with  this 
difference,  that  they  never  kill  their  pri¬ 
foners  to  eat  them,  unlefs  they  perceive 
them  to  be  lick ;  for  then,  inftead  of  con¬ 
triving  to  cure  them,  as  they  do  their  own 
people,  they  commonly  kill  them,  and 
make  a  publick  feaft. 

We  are  alfo  told  there  of  a  certain  na¬ 
tion  inhabiting  a  finall  ftate,  about  ten 
leagues  in  circumference,  which  lies  (till 
farther  inland,  whofe  chief  town  is  call’d^ 
Calanach,  and  their  king  Mancha,  who  once 
afking  an  Englijhman  that  was  taken  by 
the  Blacks  of  the  coaft,  and  fent  up  to  Ca¬ 
lanach  as  a  prifoner,  Whether  the  BritiJJ) 
empire  was  as  large  as  his  kingdom  ?  and 
the  European  replying,  that  his  ftate  was  but 
one  half  of  the  leaft  ftiire  of  England  :  the 
Black  king  was  ever  after  very  melancholy, 
as  long  as  he  lived,  to  find  himfelf  fo  little 
in  the  world. 

Some  Portuguefe  geographers  place  a  city 
feveral  leagues  inland  weft  of  New  Calabar 
town,  which  they  call  Ofoco',  and  ancient 
geography  names  the  feveral  nations  that 
inhabit  the  large  traft  of  land  from  Benin 
to  the  Camarcnes  river,  the  XyTmces  AElhi opes, 
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The  flaves  generally  purchafed  at  New 
Calabar  are  conveyed  down  thither  from 
Biafra ,  and  other  countries  farther  inland, 
whither  the  Blacks  report  they  are  fent  by 
other  nations  living  more  towards  the 
north  and  north-eaft,  and  quite  unknown 
to  them. 

Rings  for  money. 

THE  principal  thing  that  paflfes  in  Ca¬ 
labar,  as  current  money  among  the 
natives,  is  brafs  rings,  for  the  arms  or  legs, 
which  they  call  Bochie  •,  and  they  are  fo 
nice  in  the  choice  of  them,  that  they  will 
often  turn  over  a  whole  cafk  before  they 
find  two  to  pleafe  their  fancy. 

The  Englijh  and  Dutch  import  there  a 
•  great  deal  of  copper  in  fmall  bars,  round 
and  equal,  about  three  feet  long,  weighing 
about  a  pound  and  a  quarter,  which  the 
Blacks  of  Calabary  work  with  much  art,, 
Splitting  the  bar  into  three  parts,  from  one 
end  to  the  other,  which  they  polifh  as  fine 
as  gold,  and  twift  the  three  pieces  together 
very  ingenioufly,  like  cords,  to  make  what 
forts  of  arm-rings  they  pleafe. 

Canoos. 

I  Have  already  hinted  fomewhat  of  their 
large  canoos,  made  of  the  trunks  or 
bodies  of  lofty  big  trees,  and  fram’d  much 
after  the  manner  of  the  canoos  at  the  Gold 
Coaft  for  bars,  but  much  longer,  fome  be¬ 
ing  feventy  feet  in  length,  and  feven  or 
eight  broad,  very  fharp  pointed  at  each 
end,  fitted  with  benches  athwart,  for  the 
conveniency  of  the  rowers  with  paddles, 
who  fit  as  near  the  fides  of  the  canoos  as 
is  pollible.  They  commonly  hang  at  the 
head  of  the  canoo  two  fhields,  and  on  the 
fides  fome  bundles  of  javelins,  as  defenfive 
arms,  in  a  readinefs  to  repulfe  any  attempt 
that  may  be  made  on  them  in  their  voyages 
along  the  rivers,  being  generally  at  variance 
with  fome  neighbouring  nation  or  other. 

Every  canoo  has  fikewife  a  hearth  in  the 
head  of  it,  to  drefs  their  victuals,  and  they 
have  a  contrivance  to  fet  up  a  fort  of  awn¬ 
ing  made  of  mats,  to  fhelter  the  principal 
perfons  in  the  boat  at  night,  or  in  extreme 
bad  weather :  and  others  have  a  fort  of 
quarter-deck  made  of  ftrong  reeds-,  but  the 
reft  of  the  crew,  and  the  flaves  when  they 
carry  any,  lie  expofed  to  all  weather. 

They  navigate  fuch  canoos  with  eighteen 
or  twenty  hands,  and  thofe  arm’d  for  war 
commonly  carry  feventy  or  eighty  men, 
with  all  neceftary  provifions  to  fublift  them, 
being  generally  yams,  bananas,  chickens, 
hogs,  goats  or  fheep,  palm-wine  and  palm- 
oil  ;  which  two  laft  forts  arc  plentiful  e- 
nough  at  New  Calabar ,  and  pretty  cheap, 
as  are  all  other  forts  of  eatables  for  them- 
felves  and  the  flaves. 


With  fuch  canoos,  thus  equipp’d,  they 
carry  on  their  traffick  very  far  on  rivers,  or 
their  wars,  as  occafion  requires. 

S.  Domingo  river, 

SO  call’d  by  the  Portuguefes,  and  by  others 
Laitomba ,  falls  into  the  Ethiopian  gulph, 
about  five  leagues  eaft  of  Bandy  point,  which 
is  at  the  mouth  of  Rio  Real.  The  town  Dony 
Dony ,  or  Bony ,  ftands  on  the  eaft  fide  of  it,  town* 
is  large,  well  peopled,  and  trades  in  flaves 
and  teeth  with  the  Europeans ,  by  means  of 
Bandy  river,  which  has  a  communication 
with  it,  and  by  means  of  thofe  rivers,  the 
Dony  people  drive  their  trade  up  the  land, 
to  purchafe  flaves  and  teeth. 

I  might  here  inlarge  upon  the  defeription 
of  this  town  and  country,  and  of  the  man¬ 
ners  and  religion  of  its  inhabitants ;  but  my 
brother’s  journal  mentioning  feveral  particu¬ 
lars  thereof,  I  refer  that  to  the  fupplement. 

Old  Calabar  river. 

FROM  Rio  de  S.  Domingo  to  that  of 
Old  Calabar ,  or  Calbarine ,  the  coaft 
ftretches  eaftward,  all  over  level  and  woody, 
and  betwixt  them  both  is  another  river  that 
falls  into  the  gulph  call’d  by  the  Hollan¬ 
ders  Rio  de  Conde  •,  but  I  have  not  heard  any 
body  fay  it  is  a  place  of  any  trade.  The 
Dutch  call  this  river  Oude  Calborgh ,  and  the 
Engltjh,  Old  Calbary.  The  true  channel  for 
large  flfips  is  on  the  eaft  fide,  in  three  fa¬ 
thom  and  a  half  water ;  and  the  right  road  , 
in  it  is  near  another  river,  call’ci  Crofs  river, 
coming  from  the  north-weft  into  it,  above 
the  place  call’d  Sandy-point ;  below  which, 
at  the  mouth  of  Old  Calabar  river,  are  two 
villages  at  a  diftance  from  each  other,  call’d 
Fijh- town  and  6W/-town ;  the  Blacks  of  the 
former  being  fifhermen,  and  of  the  latter 
fait- boilers. 

On  the  eaft  fide  of  Old  Calabar  river 
juft  at  the  mouth  of  it,  is  another  little  river 
running  up  north,  and  then  eaft  to  Rio  del 
Rey,  through  which  fliipS  may  pafs  fafely, 
and  fo  makes  an  ifland  of  the  coaft  that  lies 
betwixt  it  and  Old  Calabar.  In  the  midft. 
of  the  entrance  of  Old  Calabar  river  lies  a 
fmall  oval  ifland,  flat  and  low,  call’d  Par- 
rods  ifland,  which  makes  two  channels  to 
enter  it;  the  beft  being,  as  I  have  faid  be¬ 
fore,  on  the  fide  of  Benneds  river  the  other 
channel  is  between  that  little  ifland  and  the 
Salt- town,  on  the  main  but  it  has  a  bar 
almott  athwart  it,  extending  from  Salt- town 
to  very  near  the  weft  point  of  Parrot's  ifland, 
leaving  only  a  narrow  pafiage  clofe  to  that 
ifland,  fix  or  feven  fathom  deep. 

Thus  by  all  the  before-mention’d  remarks 
this  river  is  eafily  known  from  fea,  and  as 
eafy  to  be  navigated  by  large  fhips.  It  is 
well  furnifti’d  wich  villages  and  hamlets  all 
about,  where  Europeans  drive  their  trade  with 
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the  Blacks ,  who  ate  good  civiliz’d  people, 
and  where  we  get,  in  their  proper  feafons, 
as  at  NewCalabar ,  all  forts  of  eatables,  yams, 
bananas,  corn,  and  other  provilions  for  the 
flaves,  which  we  barter  there,  as  well  as  ele¬ 
phants  teeth,  and  I  believe  have  the  great- 
ell  fhare  of,  of  any  Europeans. 

It  is  to  be  obferv’d,  that  the  trade  goes 
on  there  very  (lowly,  feveral  (hips  being  ob¬ 
liged  to  (lay  eight  or  ten  months,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  circumftances  of  the  natives, 
making  fall  their  fliips  to  large  trees  on 
the  bank  of  the  river,  to  lave  their  cables. 

The  air  in  this  river  is  very  malignant, 
and  occafions  a  great  mortality  among  our 
failors  that  make  any  long  (lay.  I  remem¬ 
ber,  that  at  my  firll  voyage  into  Guinea , 
being  in  the  frigate  call’d  The  Sun  of  Africa, 

I  met  at  lea,  in  eroding  the  line,  an  Englifh 
flyboat  bound  for  Nevis ,  but  firll  for 
Prince’s  if  and,  which  had  but  five  men  of 
all  the  crew  able  to  hand  the  fails,  having 
been  ten  months  in  Old  Calabar  to  purchale 
about  three  hundred  flaves,  of  which  one 
third  part,  or  better,  were  then  dead,  though 
they  had  been  but  three  weeks  from  that 
river. 

The  Hollanders,  of  all  the  other  Euro¬ 
pean  Guinea  traders,  can  lead  bear  with  the 
intemperature  of  the  air  in  Old  Calabar ; 
and  for  that  reafon,  as  well  as  for  the  tedi- 
oufnefs  of  their  traffick  there,  in  all  pro¬ 
bability,  they  feldom  fend  their  fliips  thi¬ 
ther  :  befides  its  being  fo  fituated  in  the 
gulph,  that  the  tide  alnioli  continually  runs 
with  great  violence  towards  Camarones  river, 
in  the  circular  part  of  the  bight,  north  from 
all  the  coatt  round  it  •,  which  gives  a  great 
fatigue  to  failors  that  come  out  of  Old  Ca¬ 
labar,  to  turn  up  a  fhip  for  three  weeks  or 
a  month  in  the  gulph  to  gain  Prince’ sh /land. 
Si.  Thome  or  cape  de  Lope  Gonzalves ,  to  take 
in  frefh  water,  wood  and  provifions  •,  which 
is  alfo  very  prejudicial  to  the  flaves  aboard. 

:  J'  1*11  ,  t 

Goods  imported. 

THE  mod  current  goods  of  Europe  for 
the  river  of  Old  Calabar ,  to  purchafe 
flaves  and  elephants  teeth,  are  iron  bars,  in 
quantity,  and  chiefly  ■,  copper  bars,  blue 
rrgs,  cloth,  and  driped  Guinea  clouts  of 
many  colours,  horle- bells,  hawks- bells, 
rangoes  ;  pewter  bafons  of  one,  two,  three 
and  four  pounds  weight  •,  tankards  of  ditto 
of  one,  two  and  three  pounds  weight ;  beads, 
very  fmall,  and  glaz’d,  yellow,  green,  pur¬ 
ple  and  blue ;  purple  copper  armlets,  or 
arm-rings,  of  Angola  make ;  but  this  lad 
fort  of  goods  is  peculiar  to  the  Porluguefes. 

The  Blacks  there  reckon  by  copper  bars, 
reducing  all  forts  of  goods  to  iuch  bars  •, 
for  example,  one  bar  of  iron,  four  copper 
bars  ;  a  man  flave  for  thirty-eight,  and  a 


woman  flave  for  thirty-feven  or  thirty-fix  Bareot. 
copper  bars. 

The  monkeys  of  Old  Calabar  are  very  Monkeys, 
handfome,  and  much  valued  in  Europe. 

It  may  perhaps  not  be  altogether  ufelefs 
to  inlert  here  a  few  words  of  the  Old  Cala¬ 
bar  language. 


To, 

Tata ,  bobob , 

Singome , 

Fai-fay, 

Tong-yong , 

Qua- qua, 

Bafin, 

Tallo , 

Lab  ouch  e, 

Negro , 

Cokeriko, 

Cakedeko , 

Cakedeko  frngo , 
Machinche, 

Singo  me  Crizake , 
Singo  me  miombo , 
Kinde  nongue-nongue , 
Chap-chap, 

Foretap , 

Meraba, 


Give  me. 

Speak. 

Shew  me. 

To  truck. 

Good  and  fair. 

Linen. 

Bafons. 

Beads. 

A  woman. 

A  Black. 

Chickens. 

To-morrow. 

After  to-morrow. 
Tefierday. 

Shew  me  the  like. 

Give  me  fome  Jtrong  li- 
Go  feep.  ( quor. 

Eat. 

All. 

Water. 


To  conclude  this  chapter,  I  would  advife 
fuch  as  are  to  carry  fhips  of  confiderable 
burden  into  the  rivers  of  New  and  Old  Ca¬ 
labar,  befides  obferving  the  before-men- 
tion’d  directions,  to  found  the  proper  chan¬ 
nels  and  depths  with  boats,  before  failing 
in  the  fliips ;  and  to  make  all  due  remarks, 
as  prudence  requires:  as  alfo  to  take  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  fome  of  tire  natives  for  the  channels : 
and  afterward  to  examine  if  it  be  fo,  with 
the  boat  or  pinnace ;  alfo  to  obferve  the 
tides,  winds  and  depths,  and  the  flotation 
of  the  lands  and  banks;  and,  if  poflible, 
to  be  even  fo  curious  as  to  make  particular 
charts  or  draughts  thereof ;  and  of  the  rivers 
for  prefent  and  future  ufes,  for  themfelves 
and  pollerity.  The  negleCt  of  this  in  molt 
fea-faring  men,  even  thofe  who  have  had 
education,  is  much  to  be  lamented  among 
us ;  very  many  fpending  their  whole  life 
in  travelling  from  one  part  of  the  univerfe 
to  another,  and  very  often  to  and  from  the 
lame  places,  who  neverthelefs  are  not  able 
to  fhew  what  ufe  they  have  made  of  their 
time,  in  any  oblervations  of  this  fort,  that 
may  be  ferviceable  to  pollerity,  as  well  as 
to  themfelves.  Had  this  been  praCtiled  in 
former  generations,  and  even  in  this  prefent, 
fince  navigation  is  become  fo  familiar  to  the 
meanelt  capacities ;  and  fuch  multitudes  of 
men  have  vifited,  more  than  once,  the  bell 
parts  of  the  known  world,  feveral  of  them 
having  been  at  many  coafts,  harbours  and 
rivers ;  we  ftiould  be  now  better  furnilhed 
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BARBOT.with  exaft  maps  and  charts  thereof,  and 
many  fhips  and  men  had  been  laved  who 
have  perilled,  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
through  the  ignorance  of  the  commanders, 
or  through  their  own  negledt :  an  inftance 
whereof  I  have,  at  my  own  coft,  in  the 
Grijjin  frigat,  which  fotne  adventurers  of 
London  and  myfelf  had  fitted  out  in  1697, 
for  New  Calabar  river  •,  and  alter  a  very 
prolperous  voyage  and  trade,  in  three  months 
exadfly  from  the  Downs  to  that  river,  ha¬ 
ving  in  that  fpace  taken  in  three  hundred 
and  fifty  (laves,  was  miferably  call  away 
on  that  bar,  coming  out  to  proceed  to 
’Jamaica,  in  the  bell  weather  that  could  be 
wilh’d,  through  the  negledl  of  the  officers, 
and  for  want  of  taking  due  obfervations 
of  the  channel,  and  not  having  fenfe  enough, 
when  the  fhip  had  but  gently  touch’d  un¬ 
damag’d  on  the  fkirt  of  the  bar,  to  call: 
anchor  there,  and  knock  out  the  heads  of 
all  the  water-calks  to  lighten  her.  But  all 
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the  crew  got  into  the  long-boat,  and  run 
afhore  at  Bandy  •,  leaving  the  fhip  with 
all  her  fails  out,  and  all  the  Haves  in  her, 
to  be  tolled  to  and  fro  for  three  days  in  the 
channel,  till  at  laft  it  was  fplit  in  pieces, 
after  the  king  of  Bandy  had  fent  feveral 
canoos  aboard  her,  which  took  out  all  the 
Haves,  and  the  belt  part  of  her  rigging 
and  utenfils  for  himfelf :  being  amaz’d  and 
much  furpriz’d  at  the  conduit  of  our  people, 
mod  of  whom  died  there,  and  fome  few, 
after  three  months  flay  in  mifery  among  the 
Blacks ,  got  their  pafiage  in  a  Portuguefe  fhip 
over  to  St.  Thome,  and  thence  afterwards  to 
England.  It  was  a  great  furprize  to  the  ad¬ 
venturers  to  hear  of  their  arrival  here,  when 
we  expected  letters  from  Jamaica ,  with  an 
account  of  the  fhip’s  arrival  there  with  a  good 
cargo  of  Blacks which  was  no  lefs  expected 
there  by  many  of  the  planters,  then  in  great 
want  of  Blacks,  who  at  that  time  yielded 
forty  pounds  a  man. 


A  Dtfcription  of  the 
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Rio  del  Rcy.  Calbonges  nation.  Ambozes  country.  Camarones  river.  The 
co a (l  to  Rio  Gabon.  Angra  river.  Corilco  ijland.  Moucheron  ijlands . 
Cape  St.  Clare.  Gabon  river.  Pongo  ijlands.  Government,  Wild  beajls. 
Religion. 


Rio  del  Rey. 

FROM  the  eaft  point  of  Old  Calabar 
river,  to  the  weft-head  or  cape,  of  the 
mouth  of  Rio  del  Rey ,  the  coaft  extends 
about  ten  leagues  eaft  and  weft. 

Marks  to  This  river  del  Rey  is  very  eafily  known 
know  the  coming  from  the  weft  ward,  by  the  extreme 
river.  high  Jancls  Gf  Ambofes,  fituated  betwixt  it 
and  Rio  Camarones,  which  appear  at  fouth- 
eaft  as  we  go  into  Rio  del  Rey,  fo  that 
it  is  impofiible  to  mifs  it ;  the  mouth  look¬ 
ing  like  a  deep  large  bay,  running  to  the 
northward  feven  or  eight  leagues  wide  in  the 
entrance,  from  the  weft  point  to  the  op- 
pofite  fide  out  and  in.  Somewhat  out  to 
lea  are  two  ridges  or  rows  of  poles  fixed 
in  the  fea,  call’d  a  fifiaery,  the  Blacks  pro¬ 
bably  faftning  nets  there  to  catch  fifii.  A- 
bout  them  is  eight  fathom  water. 

Depth  The  depth  of  the  river’s  mouth  three 
of  the  and  a  half  and  three  fathom,  ouzy  ground, 
fiver.  and  every  where  free  from  flioals  and  lands, 
except  near  the  eaft-fhore,  where  it  is 
lomewhat  foul  within.  The  channel  is  ex¬ 
actly  in  the  middle. 

It?  courfe.  The  fhore  is  flat,  low  and  fwampy  on 
both  Hides  •,  and  the  river  comes  down  from 
the  north  very  wide  for  a  great  way  up, 
with  many  villages  on  the  eaft  and  weft  banks, 
and  it  receives  many  others  that  fall  into 
it  on  both  fides,  on  which  are  alfo  feveral 
villages  and  hamlets. 

The  trading  place  on  the  weft  point  of 


the  mouth  of  the  river,  is  a  village  com-  Trading 
monly  well  inhabited,  being  feated  on  a  village, 
fmall  river  that  lofes  itfelf  in  Rio  del  Rey, 
lomewhat  within  the  mouth,  the  little  one 
being  navigable  for  Hoops.  The  Dutch 
have  the  greateft  fhare  of  trade  there  in 
yachts  fent  from  Mina  on  the  Gold  Co  aft ; 
whofe  cargo  confifts  moftly  of  fmall  cop¬ 
per  bars,  of  the  fame  fort  as  mention’d  at 
Old  Calabar,  iron  bars,  coral,  brafs  bafons, 
of  the  refufe  goods  of  the  Gold  Coast ;  bloom- 
colour  beads  or  bugles,  and  purple  copper 
armlets  or  rings,  made  at  Loanda  in  An¬ 
gola ,  and  prefies  for  lemons  and  oranges. 

In  exchange  for  which,  they  yearly  export 
from  thence  four  or  five  hundred  Haves, 
and  about  ten  or  twelve  tun  weight  of  fine 
large  teeth,  two  or  three  of  which  com¬ 
monly  weigh  above  an  hundred  weight  ;  be- 
fides  Accory,  javelins,  and  fome  forts  of 
knives,  which  the  Blacks  there  make  to  per- 
fedtion,  and  are  proper  for  the  trade  of  the 
Gold  Coaft.  The  Accory  is  to  be  found  no 
where'  but  at  Rio  del  Rey,  and  thence  along 
to  Camarones  river. 

The  inconveniency  there  is,  that  the  air  Bad  air. 
in  the  river  is  always  thick  and  very  foggy, 
and  the  country  affords  no  other  frefli  wa¬ 
ter,  but  what  the  Blacks  gather  from  the 
tops  of  their  houfes  when  it  rains.  So  that 
the  yachts,  or  other  veffels  which  go  to  trade 
there,  muft  take  in  their  provifion,  of  wa¬ 
ter  elfewhere  *,  for  what  they  could  get  there 
will  coft  very  dear. 

Cal- 
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Coctfls  of  South-Guinea. 


Calbonges  nation. 

THE  nation  of  the  Calbonges  inhabiting 
about  the  upper  end  of  Rio  del  Rey, 
and  being  a  part  of  the  people  in  the  ancient 
geography  call’d  Xyliuces  JEthiopes ,  which 
poffefs  the  trail  of  land  from  this  river  to 
cape  Fermofa  weltward,  are  a  very  ftrong  ro- 
buft  people,  but  very  poor  and  knavifh, 
always  ready  to  cheat Europeans  upon  every 
opportunity  that  offers  •,  fo  that  it  behoves 
thofe  who  deal  with  them  to  be  continually 
upon  their  guard. 

Both  men  and  women  wear  only  a  bare 
fingle  clour,  made  of  herbs  or  flax,  about 
their  waift.  They  are  generally  a  wild  bru- 
tifh  race,  very  cruel  and  unnatural ;  info- 
much  that  among  them  it  is  common  lor  a 
father  to  fell  his  children,  a  hufband  his  wives, 
and  a  brother  his  Afters,  or  other  relations. 

They  are  alfo  very  nafty,  both  in  their 
houfes  and  perfons ;  and  many  of  the  males 
carry  their  privy  members  in  a  fort  of  cafe 
they  fallen  to  their  middle  •,  thofe  cafes  be¬ 
ing  no  other  than  a  narrow  long  calabafh. 
Others  have  yet  a  ftranger  fafhion,  which 
is,  to  tie  up  with  a  thread  the  end  of  the 
forefkin,  and  fo  inclofe  the  member  :  and 
both  thefe  fort  of  men  go  ftark  naked  as 
they  came  from  their  mother’s  womb,  fm ear¬ 
ing  their  bodies  all  over  with  a  red  fort  of 
fluff  •,  and  having  feveral  fears  on  their  fore¬ 
heads,  made  with  a  red-hot  iron  or  pincers; 
plaiting  their  hair  many  different  ways,  and 
filing  their  teeth  as  (harp  as  needles,  like 
the  Quaqua  Blacks. 

Their  way  of  clearing  themfelves  of 
crimes  laid  to  their  charge,  is  to  make  an 
incifion  in  their  arm,  and  fuck  out  their 
own  blood.  Which  is  likewife  pra<5lifed 
by  the  people  of  Ambozes ,  Ambo  and  Boe- 
tery ,  bearing  irreconcileable  hatred  to  the 
Calbonges ,  becaufe  thefe  are  very  wicked  de¬ 
ceitful  enemies  to  them  and  other  neigh¬ 
bours. 

Thefe  wicked  Calbonges  have  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Gabon  on  the  north,  from  whence 
comes  jafper  and  (laves,  as  has  been  ob- 
ferved.  Their  principal  employment  is  fifli- 
ing  in  the  rivers,  which  are  richly  flored 
with  various  kinds  ol  fi(h. 

Ambozes  country. 

r~Y"'  El  E  territory  of  Ambozes ,  which,  I 
I  faid  before,  is  fituated  between  Rio 
del  Rey  and  Rio  Camarones ,  is  very  remar¬ 
kable  lor  the  immenfe  height  ol  the  moun¬ 
tains  it  has  near  the  fea-fhore,  which  the 
Spaniards  call  Alta-Tierra  de  Ambozi ,  and 
reckon  fome  ol  them  as  high  as  the  pike 
of  <T enerijfe.  The  coall  runs  trom  Rio  del 
.Rey  to  fouth-eaft  ;  the  little  river  Camarones 
Pequeno  lies  about  five  leagues  from  Rio  del 
Rey ;  from  it  to  cape  Camarones ,  the  nor- 
Vo  l.  V. 


them  point  of  Rio  Camarones  Grande ,  the  Ba  r  hot. 
coaft  is  low  and  woody,  much  more  than 
it  is  from  Little  Camarones  to  Rio  del  Rey. 

This  Little  Camarones  river  is  properly 
a  branch  of  Great  Camarones  river,  and  di¬ 
vides  itfelf  coming  out  from  the  latter 
into  three  branches,  all  three  running  thro* 
the  lands  of  the  Ambozes ,  into  the  great 
Adthiopick  ocean  ;  the  principal  of  which  be¬ 
ing  the  third  river,  louth-eaft  of  Rio  del 
Rey ,  is  call’d  Old  Camarones  by  the  Englijh. 

This  third  branch  divides  itfelf  again  into 
two  other  branches,  at  a  diftance  from  each 
other,  running  to  fouth-eaft  and  fouth-fouth- 
eaft  into  the  Great  Camarones  river.  And 
thus,  with  the  ocean,  form  three  iflands  in 
the  territory  of  Ambozes ,  wherein  are  the 
higheft  mountains,  which  extend  near  to  the 
north  point  or  head  of  Great  Camarones. 

And  at  weft  and  fouth-weft  ol  Old  Cama¬ 
rones  river,  are  three  round  iflands  off'  at  fea, 
two  or  three  leagues  from  the  main,  as  lofty 
and  high  land  as  the  oppofite  Ambozes  hills. 

Thefe  iflands  are  call’d  by  the  Portuguejes  ^ 

Ilbas  Ambozes :  the  channel  betwixt  them  iflands. 
and  the  main  is  feven  fathom  deep;  though 
from  fome  diftance  off  at  fea  they  leem  to 
touch  the  oppofite  continent,  which  is  pro¬ 
perly  the  effe£t  of  the  immenfe  altitude  of 
the  hills  on  either  fide  of  the  channel,  fo 
that  the  biggeft  firft-rate  may  fail  through 
it  with  fafety  ;  the  tide  there  running  as  the 
wind  fits.  The  moft  northern  ifland  of  the 
three  lies  four  leagues  from  the  Pefcaria  or 
fifhery  of  Rio  del  Rey ,  and  the  moft  fou- 
thern  of  them  five  leagues  to  the  north  of 
cape  Camarones ,  being  the  higheft  land  of 
them  all,  and  the  largeft ;  the  other,  which 
is  the  fmalleft,  lies  betwixt  the  two  former. 

Though  thefe  little  iflands  look  but  like 
large  lofty  rocks  at  a  diftance,  yet  they 
fwarm  with  people,  and  are  fo  fertile,  efpe- 
cially  in  palm-wine  and  oil,  that  the  foil 
produces  enough  to  fubfift  the  inhabitants. 

It  is  furprifing  to  find  there  fuch  abundance 
of  palm-trees,  when  there  is  not  one  to  be 
feen  on  the  oppofite  continent.  The  fea 
about  the  iflands  abounds  in  many  forts  of 
good  fifh  ;  which  is  of  great  advantage  to 
the  iflanders. 

The  road  for  trading  (hips  is  call  of  the 
moft  fouthern  ifland.  The  inhabitants  for 
the  moft  part  underftand  Portuguefe  pretty 
well,  but  are  the  word  Blacks  of  all  Guinea. 

They  form  a  fort  of  commonwealth  of  the 
three  iflands,  making  continual  defeents  ^£c^sve 
with  their  canoos  on  the  territory  of  Am-  roi3. 
bozes  on  the  main,  and  get  from  thence,  in  bing. 
their  incurfions,  a  vaft  quantity  of  provifions, 
and  have  no  other  commerce  with  thofe 
people. 

The  territory  of  Ambozes  comprehends  Village:, 
feveral  villages  on  the  weft  of  cape  Cama¬ 
rones ,  amongft  which  are  thofe  of  Cefgis , 
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Barbot .  Bodi  and  Bodiwa,  where  there  is  a  little 
trade  for  flaves,  and  for  Accory.  The  Hol¬ 
landers  trade  there  moil  of  all  Europeans,  and 
export  (laves  for  the  fame  forts  or  goods 
they  ufe  to  import  at  Rio  del  Rey. 

Names  of  The  Blacks  there  have  the  fame  names 
numbers,  for  numbers  as  thofe  of  Camarones :  one  is 
mo  \  two,  ba  \  three,  melella  j  four,  meley ; 
and  five,  mat  an,  &c. 

The  country  of  Ambozes  is  very  fertile 
in  all  the  forts  of  plants  and  fruits  of  Gui¬ 
nea,  except  palm-trees,  of  which  not  one 
is  to  be  feen,  as  I  have  already  hinted ;  and 
to  fupply  the  deleft  of  palm-wine,  they 
make  a  liquor  for  their  ufual  drink,  of  a 
certain  root  call’d  Gajanlas,  boil’d  in  water, 


A  Defer  ip  t  ion  of  the 

have  hinted  before,  is  cut  through  by 
branches  of  rivers  coming  from  Great  and 
Little  Camarones  rivers  into  feveral  large 
iflands,  the  farthefl  whereof  in  Camarones 
is  call’d  Negrey,  in  which  is  Whit  ebay,  and 
the  next  to  it  at  weft  Negary.  Near  to 
which,  and  at  its  weft  fide,  is  the  head 
call’d  by  the  Englijh  T he  High-point ,  oppofite 
to  Rio  de  Bore,  at  the  fouth-eaft  fide  of  Ca¬ 
marones,  where  is  a  fmall  village  of  fifher- 
men,  being  fome  leagues  diftant  from  Swa- 
leba  point,  that  lies  on  the  fame  continent 
fouth-iveft  of  it. 

Above  Monambafcha-gatt  before-menti¬ 
oned,  being  the  third  fmall  river  entring 
from  the  eaft  into  Rio  Camarones,  is  a  vil- 
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which  is  not  difagreeable,  and  is  befides  a 
remedy  for  the  cholick. 

They  have  great  (lores  of  poultry,  and 
other  eatable  animals:  for  which  realon  ma¬ 
ny  European  (hips  take  provifions  and  re- 
frefhments  there. 


lage  call’d  Beteba  •,  and  farther  to  the  north- 


Camarones  river. 


R 


The  chan¬ 
nel. 


Two  fmall 
rivers. 


eaft  of  it,  on  the  river  Camarones,  another 
great  town  call’d  Biafara,  the  capital  city  Biafara 
of  all  thofe  lands  •,  that  of  Medra  is  near  city, 
the  Niger,  the  metropolis  of  the  kingdom 
of  Medra,  and  another  named  Tebeldera. 

The  lands  oppofite  to  the  latter  places, 
on  the  north  of  Rio  Camarones ,  are  inhabited 
10  Camarones,  by  fome  call’d  Jamoer,  by  the  C allonges,  and,  as  I  have  faid  before, 
at  which  ends  Guinea ,  and  commences  extend  to  the  upper  part  of  Rio  del  Rey, 
the  Lower  or  PVeJlern  AEthiopia,  in  the  king-  anc|  are  a  ftrong  lufty  people,  very  knavifh 
dom  of  Biafara,  being  part  of  the  nation  ar*d  treacherous  dealers,  and  miferably  poor, 
call’d  in  ancient  geography  Achalinces  Adthi-  continually  at  war  with  the  Camarones  Blacks, 

living  higher  on  that  river,  govern’d  by  a 
chief  of  their  own  tribe,  call’d  by  them 
Moneb.a ,  who  is  efteem’d  the  mod  confide- 
rable  perfon  of  all  that  country,  and  com¬ 
monly  refides  high  at  a  feat  of  his,  on  a 
rifing  ground,  which  is  by  nature  the  mod  Curious 
fweet  and  pleafant  dwelling-place  of  all  the  feat, 
fo  deep  that  fhips  may  fail  fafe  clofe  by  coaft  of  the  gulph  of  Guinea,  both  for  a 
it,  in  fix  fathom  water,  and  fo  by  the  other  delightful  profpefl  and  wholeiome  air;  as 
rocks  that  appear  within  the  mouth  of  this  alfo  the  fertility  of  the  foil  about  it,  plenti- 
river,  on  the  (larboard  and  larboard  fides  of  fully  lupplying  him  with  yams,  bananas, 
the  channel,  which  is  exaftly  in. the  middle,  palm  and  Bordon  wine,  befides  other  provi- 
where  it  is  three  fathom  deep.  For  fome  fions  of  the  country. 

leagues  up  the  tides  of  flood  and  ebb  go  in  The  houfes  there  are  fquare.  The  people  Trade, 
and  out  conflantly  very  lwiftly.  drive  iome  trade  with  Europeans,  having 

The  proper  anchoring-place  is  before  the  (lore  of  teeth,  Accory  and  (laves,  which  they 


opes.  This  river  falls  into  the  Adlhiopick  o- 
cean,  through  a  wide  fpacious  mouth,  yet 
is  it  only  navigable  for  yachts  and  brigan¬ 
tines,  and  that  with  much  difficulty. 

On  the  fouth  fide  of  the  mouth  lies  the 
Little  Bafflers  ifland,  from  which  ftretches 
out  fouth-fouth-weft  a  fhelf  of  fmall  rocks 


mouth  of  a  little  river,  coming  from  the 
country  at  eaft  into  Camarones ,  on  which 
lies  a  village.  This  little  liver  is  call’d  by 
the  Blacks,  Monoca ,  and  by  the  Hollanders , 
Tande-gatt.  And  farther  up  in  Camarones, 
and  on  the  fame  fide,  is  another  little  river 


afford  us  at  very  reafonuble  rates.  Befides 
iron  and  copper  bars,  brafs  pots  and  ket¬ 
tles  hammer’d  •,  bugles,  or  beads,  bloom- 
colour,  purple,  orange  and  lemon  colour  ; 
ox-horns,  (leel  files,  iSc.  are  the  choiceft 
goods  to  get  flaves  for.  Th Accory  is  corn- 
falling  alfo  into  it,  call’d  by  the  Dutch  Mo-  monly  purchas’d  for  Haerlem  cloths,  and 
nambafeha-gatt ;  on  the  banks  of  which  is  fome  other  (tufts  of  Europe ,  of  the  forts  im- 
the  town  where  Europeans  trade.  ported  at  Rio  del  Rey,  and  all  other  trading 

On  the  northern  fides  of  Camarones,  for  places  in  the  gulph. 
a  good  way  up,  lie  the  lands  of  Ambozes,  The  Blacks  of  Camarones  are  generally  tall,  Natives, 

having  a  long  ridge  of  mountains  extend-  lufty,  well-fhaped  men  ;  of  a  fine  fmooth 
ing  far  inland,  at  north-north-eaft,  which  (kin,  but  very  long  legg’d.  Ancient  geo¬ 
ancient  geographers  call  Aranga-Rlons,  and  graphy  calls  them  Achalinces  Mthiopes,  be- 
is  properly  the  feparation  of.  the  coaft  of  ing  the  greateft  nation  of  th  t  Wejtern  zEthi- 
Guinca  Proper ,  from  that  of  the  Weftern  opia ,  now  properly  fo  call’d,  and  formerly 
/Ethiopia,  or  the  Hefperii  /Ethiopes,  of  the  Hefpcrii  /Elhiopes, 
ancients.  This  territory  of  Ambozes ,  as  I 
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Cocifls  of  Soufh-Guifrea. 


The  coafl  to  Rio  Gabon. 

FROM  Swaleba  point,  on  the  fouth  fide 
of  the  mouth  of  Camarones  river,  the 
coaft,  as  far  as  Rio  Gabon ,  being  about  fe- 
venty  leagues  fouth  by  weft,  affords  nothing 
confiderable  in  trade,  which  is  the  chief 
iubjecft  of  this  defcription  of  Guinea :  and 
confequently  being  little  frequented  by  Eu¬ 
ropeans ,  I  cannot  fay  much  of  it.  How¬ 
ever,  take  the  following  general  oblerva- 
tions. 

The  coaft  from  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Camarones  runs  fouth  by  eaft  to  Rio  de 
Boroa  or  Borro  about  ten  leagues,  in  which 
lpace  the  river  Borba  cuts  it  through,  hil¬ 
ling  into  the  gulph  much  nearer  to  Cama¬ 
rones  than  to  Boroa  j  not  far  from  which  is 
the  ifland  Branca  or  Baracombo ,  about  two 
leagues  and  a  half  diftant  from  the  conti¬ 
nent,  oppofite  weftward  to  the  ifland  of  Fer¬ 
nando  Poo ,  and  ten  leagues  from  it. 

The  ifland  Branca  has  feveral  forts  of 
fruit  and  birds ;  among  which  is  that  par¬ 
ticular  fpecies  before-mention’d  in  the  de¬ 
fcription  of  Sefiro. 

The  female  fex  there  are  accounted  the 
moft  intemperately  brutifh  of  any  in  Guinea, 
as  openly  and  impudently  proftituting  them- 
felves  in  the  fight  of  all  men. 

Some  years  ago,  a  Dutch  fhip  happening 
to  anchor  there,  a  floop  foon  came  aboard 
with  twenty-eight  Blacks ,  one  of  whom  had 
a  drum,  and  a  hollow  flick  like  a  flute  •, 
and  another,  whole  face,  arms  and  breaft 
were  white,  held  in  one  hand  a  green 
branch  and  a  bell,  and  in  the  other  a  little 
bird,  about  as  big  as  a  fparrow,  which  he 
now  and  then  let  fly  off  upon  the  deck,  and 
whilft  difeourfing  with  them  he  often  rung 
the  bell,  as  it  wrere  to  exprefs  his  furprize 
at  what  the  Dutch  gave  them  to  undeftand 
by  figns  and  geftures.  Some  of  the  Dutch 
going  afhore  afterwards,  obferv’d  in  the 
village  of  thofe  people,  a  fmall  hut,  about 
three  feet  high,  wherein  was  an  earthern 
pitcher  cover’d  with  a  net,  which  the  na¬ 
tives  would  never  permit  them  to  take  off; 
and  juft  by  the  pitcher  they  faw  the  figure 
of  a  child  cut  in  a  piece  of  wood  very  odd¬ 
ly,  with  fome  fmall  fifh  bones  thrull  into 
and  round  about  one  eye,  fuppofed  to  be 
the  idol  of  thofe  people.  They  alfo  took 
notice,  that  thofe  Blacks  obferv’d  circum¬ 
cision,  but  did  not  difeover  they  had  any 
notion  of  a  Deity,  or  any  religious  fervice. 

From  Rio  de  Boroa  to  Rio  do  Campo  is  fif¬ 
teen  leagues,  in  which  fpace  the  Portuguefe 
maps  I  have  by  me,  made  by  the  king  of 
Portugal’s  command,  fet  down  four  ports 
or  villages,  which  no  other  European  nation 
takes  any  notice  of.  They  are  fouth  of  Rio 
de  Boroa,  and  call’d  Serra  Guerreira,  Angra 
do  llheo,  Pao  da  Nao  and  Porto  de  Garapo. 


This  laft  is  there  reprefented  as  a  large  deepBAREox- 
bay.  Only  one  modern  Englijh  chart  of  the 
gulph  hints  fomething  of  this  lull  port, 
calling  it  Point  Pan,  where  it  notes  good 
anchoring  near  the  foutherrnoft  point  of  the 
bay,  between  the  cape  and  a  fmall  ifland, 
on  the  fouth-weft  of  which  is  fifteen  fathom 
water. 

The  fame  Englifo  map  alfo  mentions 
thereby,  two  round  hills  at  fome  little  di- 
ftance  of  the  coaft,  and  calls  them  Navia  •, 
making  the  hills  to  extend  inland  from  the 
point  of  Pan  to  the  northern  banks  of  Rio 
Campo,  and  noting  good  anchorage  in  fif¬ 
teen  fathom  water,  near  the  north  head  or 
point  of  the  mouth  of  the  faid  river.  But 
the  Dutch  charts  mention  no  places  at  all 
betwixt  the  rivers. 

From  Rio  do  Campo  to  Rio  de  S.  Bento ,  S.  Bento 
is  ten  leagues  fouth  by  weft,  in  which  fpace  river- 
the  fame  Portuguefe  charts  fet  dow'n  feveral 
rocks  along  the  fliore,  call’d  Baixos  de  Pedra, 
fouth  of  which  is  a  port  call’d  Duas  Pontas-, 
and  according  to  the  Englifo  chart,  fome 
few  leagues  fouth  of  the  river  Campo  is  a  bay 
pretty  deep  inland  and  wide,  call’d  Bay  de 
Bato,  where  is  good  anchorage  in  fixteen 
fathom  water,  over  againft  the  north  head 
of  the  bay,  and  twenty  off  the  fouthern 
head  of  the  fame.  It  likewife  takes  notice 
of  a  long  ridge  of  little  hills  inland,  that 
extends  from  Rio  do  Campo  five  or  fix  leagues 
fouthward,  and  marks  a  very  high  promon¬ 
tory  at  the  north  point  of  the  mouth  of 
Rio  de  St.  Bento,  in  the  form  of  a  femicircle, 
extending  from  weft  to  eaft  along  the  ri-- 
ver’s  entrance  ;  before  which  is  a  bank  or 
lhoal  of  three  leagues,  along  the  north  fide 
of  it,  near  which  the  channel  is  fix,  five 
and  four  fathom  going  in.  It  alfo  fuppofes 
another  river,  coming  into  S.  Bento ,  from 
the  eaft-north-eaft,  call’d  Rio  Roza,  and  an¬ 
other  lefs  call’d  Rio  Mocla,  falling  into  the 
fame  on  the  fouth  fide. 

From  Rio  de  S.  Bento  to  the  north  point 
of  the  bay  of  Angra ,  is  fifteen  leagues,  a  di- 
red  fouth-weft  courfe,  the  coaft  forming  a 
great  bulging  at  eaft,  being  twelve,  four¬ 
teen  or  fifteen  fathom  deep  along  fliore  ; 
the  two  capes  thereof,  according  to  the 
Portuguefe  charts,  being  to  the  northward 
that  of  das  Serras,  and  lbuthward  that  of 
S.  Joao.  The  Englijh  map  reprefenting  the 
bell  part  of  this  bulging  to  be  low  land, 
rifing  gradually  as  it  runs  fouth,  to  a  great 
promontory,  forming the  cape  S.  Joao,  and 
placing  a  ridge  of  hills  beyond  that  low 
land  call’d  Los  Mitos ,  and  the  coaft  co¬ 
ver’d  with  high  trees  at  diftances,  from 
the  fouth  end  of  the  inland  hills,  half  way 
to  cape  S.  Joao,  and  eight  fathom  deep, 
round  about  that  cape,  to  turn  into  the  bay 
of  Angra. 

The 
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Barbot.  The  coaft  from  cape  S.  Joao  turns  on  a 
fudden  from  north  to  eaft,  in  a  direc5t 
AreTa  courfc,  for  about  ten  leagues  •,  and  there 
receiving  a  little  river  into  the  bay,  turns 
again  fhort  to  fouth,  in  a  dire£t  line,  foi 
near  feven  leagues  to  the  north-eaft  head  of 
Rio  de  Angra ,  which  is  diftant  from  the 
other  weftern  cape  of  the  fame  river,  about 
three  leagues,  the  utmoft  widenels  of  its 
entrance  into  the  bay  aforefaid :  the  mouth 
thus  looking  full  north-weft,  with  five  fa¬ 
thom  depth  betwixt  thofe  two  heads. 

^  From  the  weft  head  of  the  faid  river’s 
mouth,  which  is  call’d  cape  Corifco,  the 
Eftyras  coaft  runs  circle-wife,  five  leagues  fouth- 
bay.  weft  to  cape  de  Eftyras,  which  forms  the 
bay  of  that  name,  near  three  leagues  wide 
from  north  to  fouth,  and  near  as  much  in 
length  to  the  bottom  of  it.  The  little  ifland 
Corifco ,  lying  juft  in  the  middle  of  the  bay, 
is  fo  low  land,  that  at  a  diftance  the  mul¬ 
titude  of  trees  there  feem  planted  in  the 
water,  and  afford  a  very  fine  profpeft. 

Corifco  The  ifland  Great  Corifco  lies  oft  at  foa, 
Majid.  about  the  middle  of  the  mouth  of  the  large 
bay  of  Angra  and  a  great  way  up  from  it 
eaft-north-eaft  in  that  bay,  are  the  three 
little  i flands,  call’d  by  the  Hollanders ,  IJles 
of  Moucheron  -,  of  which,  as  well  as  of  Great 
Corifco ,  1  fhall  fpeak  more  at  large  prefen tly; 
being  obliged  in  this  place  to  obferve,  as 
to  the  fituation  of  the  entrance  of  Rio  de 
Difference  Angra ,  that  the  Dutch  charts  are  different 
about  An-  herein  from  the  Englifh  for  the  Hollanders 
gra  river.  ^  not  onjy  fuppDfe  the  river  to  flow  into 

the  lea  of  the  bay,  full  fouth-weft,  and 
thence  to  run  eafterly  in  the  land,  in  a  wide 
channel,  receiving  another  river  near  to  its 
mouth,  on  the  north  fide  ;  but  alfo  place 
the  mouth  of  it,  quite  on  the  north  fide 
of  the  great  bay,  where  the  Englifh  place  a 
little  unknown  river,  that  I  laid  before,  ac¬ 
cording  to  them,  falls  into  the  angular  north 
part  of  that  bay,  about  ten  leagues  direftly 
eaft  of  cape  S.  Joao. 

Another  obfervation,  which  occurs  natu¬ 
rally  on  the  fame  fubjedt,  is,  that  the  Por- 
tuguefe  map  I  have  already  often  made  men¬ 
tion  of,  places  the  mouth  of  Rio  de  Angra 
in  the  fame  latitude  as  the  Engliflo  do,  that 
is,  in  the  fouth  angle  of  the  bay,  but 
makes  it  look  full  weft  ;  and  lays  down 
the  ifland  Great  Corifco  almoft  oppofite  to 
cape  Corifco ,  by  the  Englifh  cape  de  Eftyras 
above- mention’d  •,  but  ’tis  very  probable 
the  Dutch  charts,  being  very  ancient,  are 
either  ignorantly  or  wilfully  miftaken,  and 
rather  the  latter  than  the  former  ;  for  we 
find  by  a  multitude  of  inftances,  that  they, 
for  fear  other  European  nations  may  rival 
them  in  the  trade  of  the  gulph,  have  thought 
fit  to  conceal  from  publick  view,  the  true 
exaft  map  of  that  coaft,  which  they  have 
fo  long  frequented  •,  and  to  expofe  only  fuch 
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as  are  very  deficient  in  the  pofition  of  places. 

I  return  to  the  defeription  of  the  ifland 

Great  Corifco. 

HE  north  point  of  it  lies  about  four 
leagues  from  cape  5.  Joao ,  having  a 
rock  of  a  long  rather  than  round  form, 
making  two  little  heads,  one  at  each  end 
of  it,  and  a  cavity  betwixt  each  head,  on 
which  are  three  or  four  trees-,  which  is  a  fit 
mark  to  know  Corifco ,  being  exadtly  weft 
of  the  ifland,  which  is  about  three  leagues 
in  length  to  the  fouth  ward,  and  about  a 
league  broad,  incompafled  from  north-eaft 
to  fouth-weft  with  fhoals,  rocks  and  finds, 
but  is  much  cleaner  on  the  eaft  fide,  where 
the  ftrand  is  of  a  white  fand,  and  the  right 
anchoring  for  fhips  -,  its  north  point  is  in 
about  forty-five  minutes  north  latitude.  It 
is  rather  low  land  than  otherwife,  only  to¬ 
wards  the  north  part  the  coaft  rifes  a  little. 

This  ifland  had  the  name  of  Ilhado  Corifco 
from  the  Portuguefes ,  becaufe  of  the  violent 
horrid  lightnings  and  claps  of  thunder  the 
firft  difeoverers  thereof  fiw  and  heard  there 
at  the  time  of  their  difeovery.  It  is  all 
wooded  within,  moft  of  the  trees  being 
tall,  and  among  them  is  a  quantity  of  red 
wood,  fit  for  dyers,  which  the  natives  call 
Tacoel ,  and  the  Englifh  Camwood ,  being  hard 
and  ponderous  wood,  but  a  better  red  than 
Brazil  or  Braziletto.  Moft  part  of  the  land 
of  Great  as  well  as  Little  Corifco  is  fo  low', 
that  the  trees  therein  feem  from  a  diftance 
to  be  planted  in  the  fea,  which  makes  it  look 
very  pleaiant. 

The  fea  round  this  ifland  is  commonly  Good  ca- 
very  calm  and  Rill,  and  is  a  very  proper  reening. 
place  to  careen  any  fhips  in  three  or  four 
fathom  of  water,  good  ground,  and  very 
near  the  fhore.  The  road  is  on  the  north- 
eaft  fide  of  the  ifland,  and  near  a  fpring  of 
frefb  water,  which  runs  down  from  the  hills 
within,  into  the  fea,  facing  the  bay  of  Angra. 

This  water  at  the  ebb  is  very  fweer,  but 
brackifh  at  high  water,  the  flood  then  en¬ 
tering  the  rivulet. 

It  is  inhabited  only  by  thirty  or  forty 
Blacks ,  dwelling  near  the  north-eaft  point, 
about  a  league  from  the  wooding  and  wa¬ 
tering  places.  That  handful  of  Blacks  has 
much  ado  to  live  healthy,  the  air  being 
very  imtemperate  and  unwholefome  :  they 
are  govern’d  by  a  chief,  who  is  lord  of  thh 
ifland,  and  they  all  live  very  poorly,  but  hatVe 
plenty  enough  of  cucumbers,  which  grow 
there  in  perfection,  and  many  forts  of  fowl. 

The  Dutch  general  of  Mina  fent  thither 
about  forty  Hollanders  in  1679,  'n  order  to 
fettle  a  colony  of  that  nation,  to  grub  the 
foil,  and  make  it  arable  being  perfuaded 
that  it  would  very  well  produce  Indian  whear, 
and  other  forts  of  corn  and  plants  of  Gui¬ 
nea,  which  would  have  been  of  great  advan¬ 
tage 
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tage  and  convenience  for  fupplying  the 
Dutch  Wejl- India  company’s  fhips  with  all 
forts  of  provifions  and  refrefhments,  to  pro- 
fecute  their  voyages  either  home  direCtly, 
or  to  America ,  inftead  of  making  for  the 
Portuguefe  iflands,  of  the  Bight  or  cape  de 
Lope,  to  furnifh  themfelves  therewith,  at 
a  great  expence,  and  even  lofs  of  time; 
many  of  the  Dutch  trading  fhips  in  Guinea, 
having  mifs’d  of  thole  places,  as  being  fet 
off  by  the  ft  rong  tides  and  winds. 

Dutch  on  The  Hollanders  being  accordingly  fet  on 
nco’  fhore  in  the  ifland,  firft  of  all  erected  a 
turff-redoubt,  to  lodge  themfelves,  and 
planted  fome  iron  guns  on  it,  the  better  to 
leciire  themfelves  from  any  furprife  or 
affault  of  the  few  natives,  who  are  a  fort  of 
wild  mifehievous  Blacks-,  and  then  proceeded 
to  cultivate  the  foil,  and  had  pretty  well  fuc- 
ceeded,  having  in  fome  time  gathered 
good  ftore  of  corn,  and  other  eatables. 
But  the  bad  air  of  Corifco,  and  the  great 
hardships  they  underwent  in  tilling  and 
grubbing  the  ifland,  brought  fuch  malig¬ 
nant  diftempersupon  the  little  Colony,  that 
feventeen  men  being  dead,  and  thole  that 
remained  fickly,  they  refolved  to  raze  their 
habitation  and  redoubt,  and  retired  to  Mina : 
and  the  trading  factory  that  was  at  the 
fame  time  fet  up  in  Corifco,  not  turning  to  any 
great  account,  they  left  it,  and  have  not 
been  there  fince. 

Moucheron  IJlands. 

HE  three  fmall  iftands  of  Moucheron 
had  their  name  from  a  Hollander  of 
that  name,  who  in  his  voyage  to  the  Eaft- 
Indies  in  1600  was  drove  into  the  gulph 
of  Guinea  by  the  tides:  whether  he  loft 
his  fhip  on  fome  of  thofe  little  iflands,  or 
whether  it  was  found  uncapable  of  pro¬ 
ceeding  on  the  intended  voyage,  I  know 
not.  But  Moucheron  caus’d  a  fort  to  be 
built  on  the  largeft  ifland,  in  hopes  to 
drive  an  advantageous  trade  with  the  Blacks 
of  the  oppofite  continent;  and  having  thus 
ftaid  there  himfelf  for  fome  time,  left  the 
fettlement  to  the  conduct  of  one  Hefins, 
who  had  hardly  been  in  it  four  months 
after  Mottcberon’s  departure,  before  the 
Galon  Blacks ,  fearing  the  Dutch  would  draw 
thither  all  the  trade  of  teeth  from  their 
river,  and  the  neighbouring  ports  of  the 
Bight,  after  fome  other  fruitlefs  attempts 
made  to  ruin  it,  at  Lift  found  means  to 
Dutch  de-  furprife  the  fort,  and  inhumanly  maffacred 
proyed.  the  Dutch,  with  all  the  neighbouring  Angra 
Blacks  that  happened  to  be  there  to  traffick ; 
the  natives  of  the  river  Angra,  not  daring 
to  oppofe  the  attempt  of  thofe  of  Gabon, 
as  fearing  to  incenle  or  provoke  them. 
However,  their  refentment  for  the  murder 
of  their  countrymen  in  ' Moucheron  ifland, 
Jftuck  fo  much  to  their  hearts,  that  at  laft 
Vol.  V. 


a  war  broke  out  betwixt  them  and  the  Barest*. 
Gabon  and  Pongo  people,  on  that  account, 
which  ftill  continues. 

Angra  Rinter. 

10  de  Angra,  or  Angex,  is  a  place  of 
trade,  and  much  relorted  to  by  the 
Dutch,  and  fometimes  by  the  Englijh  trading  Way  of 
fhips,  which  export  elephants-teeth,  bees-  tradinf» 
v/ax,  and  fome  flaves.  They  anchor  in  great there* 
Corifco  road,  and  fend  their  (loops  or  long- 
boats  well  manned  and  armed  to  the  river, 
carrying  their  goods  in  trunks. 

The  Blacks  of  Angra  fry,  their  river 
comes  from  a  great  way  up  the  land,  which 
is  probable  by  the  largenefs  of  its  mouth, 
as  has  been  already  obferved.  It  lies  ex¬ 
actly  in  two  degrees  north  latitude.  The 
trade  of  this  river  would  be  much  greater 
than  it  is,  if  the  Blacks  that  inhabit  the 
country  about  it,  were  not  at  war  among 
themfelves,  as  they  are;  tho’  they  live  all 
under  the  government  of  one  and  the  fame 
king,  which  hinders  them  from  attending  Little 
trade,  as  is  requifite  to  procure  plenty  of  CGmmeree‘ 
teeth  and  bees- wax;  which  might  eaflly 
be  had,  if  there  were  full  liberty  and  open 
paflages  to  the  neighbouring  countries,  to 
gather  thofe  commodities,  and  convey  them 
down  their  river  for  commerce  with  Euro¬ 
peans.  For  as  the  Trade  is  at  prelen t,  by  rea- 
fon  of  their  perpetual  diffractions  at  home, 
and  the  war  with  thofe  of  Gabon  and  Pongo, 
a  (loop  trading  there  has  in  three  days 
exhaufted  all  their  ftock x>f  teeth  and  bees¬ 
wax;  as  is  very  commonly  done  alfo  in  many 
parts  of  Guinea ,  where  teeth  are  purchafed: 
for  at  the  molt  abounding  ports  or  rivers, 
whither  Europeans  refort  for  teeth,  the  ftock 
is  carried  off  in  eight  or  ten  days;  and 
though  the  Blacks  promife  more,  it  is  often 
better  to  go  off  than  to  ftay  any  longer. 

As  to  the  other  before-mentioned  ports 
and  rivers,  which  lie  from  the  Camarones 
to  this  Rio  de  Angra,  we  are  given  to  un- 
derftand  by  the  natives,  that  they  fcarce 
afford  any  teeth,  bees-wax  or  flaves,  and 
that  they  have  barely  provifions  enough  Poor  coun- 
to  fubflft  themfelves,  as  being  but  thinly  try. 
inhabited  towards  the  fea-fide;  perhaps  be- 
caufe  of  the  unfitnefs  of  the  foil,  which  ob¬ 
liges  the  natives  to  fettle  farther  up  in¬ 
land. 

Cape  St.  Clara. 

ROM  Little  Corifco  ifland  to  cape 
St.  Clara,  we  reckon  about  ten  leagues 
fouth  by  eaft,  a  direCt  courlc  in  fifteen 
fathom  water  all  along  to  near  the  laid 
cape,  where  it  lowers  to  twelve  fathom. 

The  coaft  betwixt  them  is  cut  by  a  river 
without  a  name,  according  to  the  Englijh 
chart. 

Cape  St.  Clara  forms  a  high  head,  and 
fhews  a  double  land  very  high  coming  from 
5  G  the 
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BAR.Bor.the  northward;  and  is  the  northern  head 
of  the  mouth  of  Rio  Gabon.,  fo  famous  that 
few  Europeans  who  ever  failed  to  that  part 
of  Guinea ,  can  be  unacquainted  with  it. 
The  land  from  the  faid  cape  Si.  Clara ,  turns 
off  fhort  to  full  eaft  for  fix  leagues  into  the 
bay  of  that  river,  being  a  high  fhore 
planted  at  diftances  with  lofty  high  trees, 
and  then  winds  towards  the  fouth  iouth- 
eaff;  being  cut  in  that  diftance  by  two 
little  rivers,  which  run  into  the  bay  or 
mouth  of  Gabon  river,  according  to  the 
Englijh  chart.  But  the  Portuguefe  map  ta¬ 
ken  by  order  of  the  former  kings  of  Por¬ 
tugal,  fets  down  the  river’s  mouth  and  chan¬ 
nel  up  the  inland  directly  eaft;  as  does  alio 
very  near  the  Dutch  chart. 

Gabon  River. 


A  Defcription  of  the 

bearing  up  againft  the  ebb,  than  they  can 
gain.  It  is  obfervable,  that  the  beft  chan¬ 
nel  to  fail  up  the  river,  is  along  the  fou- 
thern  fhore,  taking  heed  of  a  rock  that  ap¬ 
pears  above  water,  near  the  fecond  point 
within  the  river.  When  paft  that  rock, 
you  fleer  fouth  a  little  way,  which  puts 
you  in  the  proper  channel  to  the  iflands  of 
Pongo ;  and  you  may  fail  a  fhip  five  or  fix 
leagues  up  above  them.  Some  authors,  as 
Du  Plejfts ,  mention  a  town  fituated  up  in  this 
river  called  Maceira. 

Pongo  Iflands. 

THE  iflands  of  Pongo  lie  againft  the 
point  called  by  the  Hollanders  Sand- 
hoeck ,  or  fand-point,  and  by  others  Zuid- 
hoeck  or  fouth-point,  a  place  whence  foreign 
fhips  ufually  fetch  frefh  water,  as  being 
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ROM  cape  St.  Clara,  the  north  head  of  better  than  that  taken  at  cape  Lope  Gon- 


it  to  the  fouth  cape,  call’d  the  Round 
Hill  by  the  Englijh,  becaufe  it  fhows  fo 
from  the  fea,  is  three  leagues,  being  the 
breadth  of  the  mouth  into  the  JEthiopick 
ocean;  the  middle  channel  whereof,  be¬ 
twixt  the  two  aforenamed  capes,  is  dire&ly 
under  the  equinoctial  line. 

This  Rio  de  Gabon  has  its  name  from  the 
Portuguefes ,  who  call  it  Rio  de  Gabaon ,  and 
others  Gaba,  Gabona,  or  Gabam.  1  he 
depth  of  the  water  betwixt  the  beforemen 


zalves,  and  is  about  five  leagues  within  the 
river’s  mouth.  That  point  extends  from 
north  to  fouth,  and  the  Pongo  iflands  lie 
near  the  north-fhore.  Thofe  iflands  are  alfo 
diftinguifhed  from  each  other  by  different  Their 
names;  one  of  them,  which  is  about  two names- 
leagues  in  compafs,  having  a  high  hill  in 
its  centre,  is  called  Prince’s  IJland  by  the 
Englijh,  and  by  the  Hollanders  Coning  IJland 
and  is  very  well  peopled;  the  king  of 
the  country  generally  refiding  in  it.  The 


tioned  capes  at  the  entrance  into  the  fea,  is  other  is  called  Papegay’s  Eyland ,  from  the 
eight,  and  then  fix  fathom  water.  Cape  multitude  of  parrots  that  habour  in  it; 
St.  Clara  on  the  north-fide  fhews  off  at  fea  and  is  very  fertile  in  many  forts  of  Guinea 
much  like  that  of  St.Joao ;  on  the  north  fruits,  and  ferves  for  a  place  of  refuge  to 
entrance  of  Rio  de  Angra  before-mentioned,  the  inhabitants  of  Prince’s  IJland ,  in  time 
except  that  of  St.  Clara:  the 'hill  that  forms  of  war  with  the  neighbouring  nations,  as 
it,  has  a  particular  mark  to  know  it,  which  being  ftrong  by  nature.  They  have  there, 


Marks  to  is  a  white  fpot  in  the  hill,  appearing  at  a 
know  the  jinnee  pke  the  fail  of  a  fhip;  it  has  alfo 
nver’  fome  fhoals  ftretching  out,  on  which  the 
fea  breaks. 

The  fouth  point  of  the  mouth  of  Rio  de 
Gabon ,  is  low  land,  with  a  little  round  hill 
on  it,  and  all  over  woody:  it  has  alfo  a 
fhoal  off  the  point  at  fea,  betwixt  which 
and  the  land  is  a  paffage  for  a  floop  of 
thirty  tons  to  enter  the  river’s  mouth  with¬ 
out  danger.  And  fome  leagues  to  fouth- 
ward  of  the  point  appear  the  white  downs 
called  Los  Sernijfas ;  which  are  alfo  a  good 
mark  in  coming  from  the  northward  into 
Gabon  river,  with  the  others  before-men¬ 
tioned,  to  avoid  over-fhooting  it. 

The  bottom  of  Rio  de  Gabon  is  fo  very 
uneven  in  failing  in,  that  it  is  furprifing  to 
thofe  who  are  not  ufed  to  it:  for  in  one 
place  there  is  ten,  immediately  fifteen,  then 
five  or  fix,  and  prefen ily  twelve  or  more 
fathom  water;  as  if  the  bottom  of  the 
mouth  were  full  of  rocks :  and  the  ebb  is  there 
fo  ftrong,  that  it  is  fcarce  poflible  to  fail 
into  it  with  a  wefterly  wind,  and  fhips  are 
often  forced  to  flay  till  the  flood ;  fome  fhips 
with  their  fails  full  lofing  more  ground  in 


strong 

tide. 


fince  the  year  1601,  fome  pieces  of  cannon 
and  mufkets,  which  they  took  out  of  a 
Dutch  velfel,  that  had  put  into  the  river, 
after  having  maflacred  the  crew,%and  eat 
them.  The  fame  they  did  afterwards  by 
fome  Spaniards.  Thofe  people  are  not  now 
altogether  fo  lavage  as  formerly,  by  reafon 
of  the  frequent  refort  of  European  nations 
to  the  river  Gabon,  though  they  ftill  pre- 
ferve  much  of  their  antient  rudenefs. 

The  king  of  Pongo  is  by  the  natives  The  king.  1 
called  Mani- Pongo ,  that  is,  lord  of  Pongo ,  as 
the  king  of  Congo  is  ftiled  Mani -Congo,  Mani 
in  their  language  fignifying  a  lord;  which 
title  they  pretend  imports  a  greater  dignity 
than  that  of  king;  as  was  pradtifed  by  the 
ancient  Romans. 

That  prince’s  palace  is  of  a  great  extent,  His  pa- 
but  very  mean;  all  the  (hells  of  the  build- lace, 
ings,  being  of  reeds  interwoven,  and  the  roofs 
of  banana-leaves.  The  natives  call  that  pa¬ 
lace  Goli-pattc ,  or  royal  houfc,  in  imitation 
of  the  people  at  cape  Lope ,  who  give  thgt 
name  to  their  king’s  Iroufe. 

There  are  above  Pongo  iflands,  and  fur¬ 
ther  within  land,  two  other  kings;  the  one 
who  refides  on  the  north-fide  of  Gabon  ri¬ 
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ver,  called  Amajdtnba  or  Cajombo  ;  the  other 
at  Gabon ,  on  the  fcuth-fide,  fuppofed  to  be 
the  king  of  Capon ,  fituate  on  a  river  of  that 
name,  which  runs  into  Camarcnes:  both  na¬ 
tions hold  ofcMani-Pongo,  being  in  all  refpefts 
very  much  inferior  to  him  in  power.  The 
king  of  Cajombo  was  formerly  in  league  and 
confederate  with  Mani-Pongo  again  ft  thofe 
of  Gabon ,  and  cape  Lope ,  his  neighbour  on 
the  fouthy 

The  river  of  Gabon  fpreads  into  many 
branches  on  both  fides,  and  is  navigable  in 
fmall  fhips  a  great  way  up-,  but  how -far  it 
reaches  up  the  country,  and  how  wide  it  is 
there,  I  could  not  learn. 

Many  European  fhips  vifit  this  river,  as 
well  on  account  of  trade,  as  for  its  conveni¬ 
ent  fituation,  for  the  cleaning  and  refitting 
of  veffels:  thofe  who  goon  the  laft  account, 
unlade  their  anchors,  guns,  water-cafks,  and 
other  like  heavy  or  bulky  carriage,  on  the 
Good  ca-  Prince's  Ijland  of  Pongo,  and  by  the  help  of 
reemng.  ^  g00c|  geE  thdr  fhips  as  far  on  land  as  is 
poflible,  that  by  means  of  the  ftrong  ebb, 
they  may  be  on  a  fort  of  dry  ground,  and 
thus  more  eafily  repair  their  veffel.  Howe¬ 
ver,  this  muft  not  be  underftood  as  proper 
for  great  fhips,  for  fear  of  coming  to  fome 
damage  by  lying  dry  fome  fhips,  fuch  as 
galleys,  or  cruifers,  being  very  crank,  and 
confequently  not  to  be  laid  dry.  But  fuch 
veffels,  if  any  other  ftiip  is  there  at  the  fame 
time,  may  careen  on  it,  as  mariners  know 
beft  how  to  do,  by  which  means  they  can 
come  at  the  very  keel  to  clean  her. 

Plenty  of  This  river  breeds  abundance  of  crocodiles 
and  fea-horfes,  and  is  bordered  on  each  fide 
with  fhady  trees-,  being  alfo  prodigioufiy 
flocked  with  all  forts  of  good  fifh,  which  is 
a  great  refrefhment  for  failors,  and  can  be 
eafily  caught  with  nets  or  hooks,  fo  abun¬ 
dantly,  as  to  ftore  a  fhip  for  a  confiderable 
time.  The  Blacks  catch  ’em  very  dexteroufly ; 
for  palling  along  the  river-fide  in  a  canoo, 
and  fpying  a  fifh,  they  dart  a  javelin  at  it, 
and  very  feldom  mifs  it,  which  is  diverting 
to  fee.  Before  the  mouth  of  the  river  fome- 
what  off  at  fea,  we  daily  obferve  great  fhoals 
of  thofe  fort  of  fmall  whales,  which  the 
French  call  Souffleurs ,  the  Hollanders  Noord- 
Kapers ,  and  the  Englijh  Grampujfes ,  being 
commonly  about  forty  foot  long,  and  fome 
of  them  more,  of  which  fort  of  whales  I  fnall 
hereafter  take  farther  notice.  This  coaft,  as 
far  as  cape  Lope ,  abounds  in  that  fort  of  fifh 
called  the  fucking-fifh,  or  remora. 

The  trade  there  confifts  of  elephants  teeth, 
wax  and  honey,  which  at  fome  times  is  in¬ 
different  quick,  efpecially  if  no  (hips  have 
been  there  lately,  which  feldom  happens-, 
for  the  Zealand  interlopers  vifit  it  the  whole 
year  round,  to  cleanie  their  fhips  and  ftore 
them  with  water,  wood,  £s?r.  during  which 
time  they  trade  with  the  inhabitants:  the 


other  fhips  of  their  nation  belonging  to  the  Barbot. 
Wejl- India  company  do  the  fame,  but  not 
fo  frequently  as  the  former;  and  fometimes 
Englijh  fhips  put  in  there  on  the  fame  ac¬ 
count-,  but  the  French  very  rarely,  tiniels 
they  have  over-fhot  the  ifland  of  St.  Lome, 
or  Prince's  IJla.nd ,  their  ufual  rendezvous. 

The  Hollanders  fometimes  fell  a  few  flaws, 
taken  in  at  Ambozes  or  Lamartines,  to  the 
Blacks  there,  for  elephants  teeth  of  thirty  to 
forty  pounds  weight  'each,  and  get  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  pounds  weight 
of  fuch  teeth  for  a  male  (lave.  They  alfo  Trade, 
buy  of  the  natives,  elephants,  tails  and 
fkins  of  thornbacks,  and  fea-wolves  or  dog- 
fifti,  which  they  fell  afterwards  to  good 
profit  at  the  Gold-Coaji.  The  wax  pur- 
chafed  there  is  in  cakes,  and  commonly  bar¬ 
tered  for  knives. 

The  Gabon  Blacks  in  general  are  barba-  Natlves- 
rous,  wild,  bloody,  and  treacherous,  very 
thievifh  and  crafty,  efpecially  towards  ftran- 
gers.  The  women,  on  the  contrary,  are  as 
civil  and  courteous  to  them,  and  will  ufe  all 
poflible  means  to  enjoy  their  company  ;  but 
both  fexes  are  the  moft  wretchedly  poor  and 
miferable  of  any  in  Guinea ;  and  yet  fo  very 
haughty,  that  they  are  perfectly  ridiculous: 
they  are  very  proud  of  taking  Hutch  names, 
and  never  come  aboard  a  fhip  of  that  nation, 
but  they  immediately  let  them  know  it,  ima¬ 
gining  rhey  will  value  them  the  more  on 
that  account;  and  are  extremely  well  pleaftd 
when  they  call  them  by  their  borrowed 
Hutch  name. 

They  are  all  exceftively  fond  of  brandy 
and  other  ftrong  liquors  of  Europe  or  Ame¬ 
rica,  and  fpend  all  they  can  upon  them,  even 
to  fell  an  indifferent  large  elephant’s  tooth, 
for  ftrong  liquor,  which  they  will  drink  out 
before  they  part,  and  fometimes  before  they 
go  out  of  the  fhip.  If  they  fancy  one  has 
got  a  mouthful  more  than  another,  and  they 
are  half  drunk,  they  will  foon  fall  a  fighting,  Love  of 
even  with  their  own  princes  or  priefts,  ifthey  Brong  wa- 
are  of  the  club,  and  Tire  fo  warm  at  it,  that ters- 
coats,  hats,  and  perukes,  or  whatever  they 
have,  is  thrown  over-board:  for  they  take  a 
great  vanity  in  wearing  the  old  hats,  peri¬ 
wigs,  coats,  &c.  of  our  failors,  who  fell 
them  for  wax,  honey,  parrots,  monkeys, 
and  all  forts  of  refrefhments.  Their  excef- 
five  greedinefs  for  ftrong  liquors,  renders 
them  fo  little  nice  and  curious  in  the  choice 
of  them,  that  tho’  mixt  with  half  water, 
and  fometimes  a  little  Spanijh  foap  put  into 
it  to  give  it  a  froth  to  appear  of  proof,  by 
the  feum  it  makes,  they  like  it,  and  praile  it 
as  much  as  the  beft  and  pureft  brandy,  and 
do  all  they  can  to  have  a  llock  of  it. 

Tho’  the  moft  taking  method  there,  in 
order  to  have  a  good  trade  with  thofe  Blacks , 
is  to  treat  them  with  ftrong  liquors;  yet 
they  expe£t  their  Hajfy  or  prefent,  like 

the 
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the  Quaqua- Blacks-,  and  if  afked  to  drink 
before  we  give  every  man  his  DaJJy,  they 
will  not  touch  a  drop.  And  if  we  happen 
to  flay  fometimes  coo  long  before  we  give 
it,  they  boldly  afk  whether  we  imagine  they 
will  drink  for  nothing.  Tho’  this  be  im¬ 
pertinent,  whofoever  will  trafffck  there  muff 
humour  them,  or  he  fhall  not  fee  one  tooth 
brought  aboard ;  but  mull  bear  patiently 
with  all  their  ridiculous  ways.  It  is  true,  ’tis 
a  pradlice  among  them  alfo  to  make  us  pre- 
fents  at  our  fil'd  arrival,  anti  that  perhaps 
may  be  the  occalion  of  their  afking  fo 
boldly  for  a  return  from  us,  and  lay  they 
will  take  theirs  back  again;  which  they  alfo 
perform,  if  what  is  prefented  them  is  not 
worth  more  than  theirs.  Another  thing  to 
be  obferved  there  alfo,  is,  that  thofe  men  are 
fo  extremely  flow  in  dealing,  that  they  will 
fometimes  haggle  a  whole  day  in  felling  of 
one  tooth,  and  go  away  five  or  fix  times  be¬ 
fore  they  can  conclude  a  bargain. 

They  are  commonly  tall,  robud,  and 
well-fhaped  men,  very  poorly  d reded,  fome 
few  with  failors  old  coats,  Hurts,  breeches, 
and  all  other  old  clothes,  and  think  them- 
felves  very  fine  in  them,  and  therefore  are 
willing  to  buy  fuch  of  our  men,  for  any 
thing  they  have-,  but  generally  their  only 
clothing  is  a  poor  wretched  clout  tied  about 
their  waid,  made  either  of  a  piece  of  mat, 
or  of  bark  flax;  which  lad  they  call  Ma- 
tombe:  others  wear,  in  dead  of  it  fome, 
monkey  s-fki  ns,  or  thofe  of  fome  other  wild- 
bead,  fadening  to  the  middle  of  it  a  fmall 
brafs  tinkling  bell,  and  all  the  red  of  the 
body  naked. 

Both  fexes  go  always  bare-headed,  the 
females  twid  their  hair  after  a  drange  man¬ 
ner.  Some  of  the  men  wear  a  kind  of 
bri min’d  cap,  or  hat  of  bark,  large  flat 
thread,  or  rufhes;  and  others,  again,  adorn 
their  heads  with  a  circle  of  feathers  faftned 
to  a  wire,  which  ferves  them  indead  of  a 
bonnet. 

A  peculiar,  but  drar»ge  fancy  in  this  peo¬ 
ple,  is,  to  bore  their  upper  lip,  and  thrud 
into  it  a  fmall  ivory  pin,  from  the  nofe  down 
to  the  mouth:  others  fplit  the  under-lip  fo 
wide,  as  to  thrud  the  tongue  through  on  ce¬ 
remonial  occafions.  Mod  men  and  women 
indead  of  ear-rings,  wear  long  filver  rings  of 
three  or  four  ounces  a-piece;  others  in  lieu 
thereof,  have  pieces  of  a  flat  thin  wood,  as 
broad  as  the  hand ;  or  goats  horns,  or  ivory 
rings. 

They  adorn  their  fkin  in  mod  parts  of 
the  body,  and  jud  round  one  of  their  eyes, 
with  fears  in  many  fantadical  figures,  which 
they  paint  with  a  duff  compofed  of  feveral 
ingredients,  foak’d  in  the  juice  of  a  fort  of 
wood  called  there  I’ocoel-,  and  obferve  nicely 
to  paint  a  white  circle  round  one  eye,  and  a 
yellow  one  about  the  other,  daubing  their 
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faces  on  each  fide  with  two  or  three  long 
dreaks  of  the  fame  colours,  each  dreak  diffe¬ 
rent  from  the  other. 

Many  of  them,  befides  a  mat  about  their 
middle,  wear  a  leather  girdle  of  a  buffalo’s 
fkin  in  the  hair,  with  a  bark  thread,  and 
hang  to  it  a  broad  fhort  knife,  as  the  figures 
demonftrate;  and  when  they  go  a  walking, 
or  on  a  journey,  every  man  hangs  his  fword 
or  ponyard  at  his  fide. 

Some  hang  about  their  necks  tittle  round  PJate  2I- 
boxes,  wherein  are  contained  their  Grigrys 
or  charms,  which  they  will  never  allow  any 
man  to  touch,  nor  litew  them  upon  any 
account. 

The  women  wear  over  the  clout  a  fort 
.of  fhort  apron,  hanging  down  before,1  and 
load  their  arms  and  legs  with  large  thick 
iron,  copper,  or  tin-rings,  of  the  country 
make,  which  they  work  pretty  handfomely. 

They  befmear  their  bodies  with  elephants  or 
buffalo’s  flit,  and  a  fort  of  red  colour,  as  the 
men  do  likewife;  which  makes  them  dink 
fo  abominably,  efpecially  the  women,  that 
there  is  no  coming  near  them,  without  turn¬ 
ing  a  man’s  domach:  and  yet  they  fell  their 
favours  at  a  very  cheap  rate  to  any  of  the 
meaned  European  failors,  for  a  forry  knife, 
or  fome  fuch  trifle,  of  no  value. 

Their  houfes  are  all  built  of  the  fame  ma¬ 
terials  as  the  king’s  above  mention’d. 

As  to  their  fubfidence,  it  is  likely  they 
depend  chiefly  on  hunting  and  fifhery,  and 
do  not  feem  much  to  mind  tillage;  nor  is 
there  any  corn  or  Indian  wheat,  at  lead  that 
we  can  fee,  in  the  fpace  of  ground  that  is 
commonly  frequented  by  Europeans ,  neither 
does  that  part  of  the  country  look  to  be  very 
fertile,  or  fit  to  produce  corn,  or-  other 
fruits. 

Their  ordinary  eatables,  are  potatoes  and 
yams,  either  boil’d  or  roafled,  with  fome 
other  forts  of  roots  and  fmall  beans,  but  in 
no  great  plenty ;  and  indead  of  bread,  bana¬ 
nas  roaded.  They  have  a  great  plenty  of  Food, 
thofe,  and  fome  eat  them  with  fugaror  ho¬ 
ney,  mixed  and  drefied  with  roaded  ele¬ 
phants,  buffaloes,  or  monkeys  flefh.  They 
alfo  eat  fifh,  dry’d  in  the  fun,  with  bananas 
and  fugar. 

They  lie  flat  down  on  the  ground  at  their 
meals,  and  fave  their  meat  in  earthen  veflfels, 
or  platters;  only  the  principal  perfons  among 
them  have  it  in  pewter  batons,  bought  of  us: 
and  none  of  them  drink  till  fome  time  after  Drink, 
they  have  eaten,  when  commonly  every  one 
fwallows  a  large  pot  of  water,  or  palm-wine, 
or  of  a  particular  liquor  which  they  call  Me- 
lajjo ,  made  of  honey  and  water,  which  tades 
much  like  our  metheglin ;  and  none  drink 
without  fpilling  a  little  of  the  liquor  on  the 
ground,  for  his  idol. 

If  we  may  credit  fome  of  them,  they  have 
a  cudom,  quite  unknown  to  or  practis’d  by 
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any  ocher  nation  of  Guinea-,  which  is,  that 
a  man  marries  his  own  mother,  daughter  or 
filler,  without  any  fcruple,  they  not  accoun¬ 
ting  it  incefluous  and  monflrotis.  This 
barbarous  cuftom  was  yet  more  in  practice 
among  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Peru ,  and 
other  Indian  nations  of  South  and  North 
America ,  to  cohabit  with  their  proper 
daughters,  fillers,  nieces,  and  other  near 
relations-,  and  the  Tncas  of  Peru,  though 
more  polite,  ufed  to  marry  their  fillers  or 
neared  kin,  in  order  to  preferve  their  pre¬ 
tended  noble  clefcent  from  the  fun  and  moon. 

Government. 
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about  him,  for  his  courage  and- power  j  Barbot. 
which  has  render’d  him  fo  formidable,  that 
none  of  them  will  refufe  any  thing  he  re¬ 
quires  of  them. 

This  Mani-Pongo  has  appointed  an  offi-  Magi- 
cer  in  each  village  or  didridl  of  his  little 
dominions,  whofe  title  is  Chave-Pongo,  or  *  J‘ 
Ponfo ,  to  adminider  judice  among  the  in¬ 
habitants  ;  and  he  is  therefore  lomewhat 
better  regarded  by  the  people,  who  ufually 
wait  on  him  refpeclfully  every  morning,  to 
wilh  him  well,  being  before  him  on  their 
knees,  and  clapping  their  hands,  fay,  Fino, 

Fino,  Fino ,  that  is,  well  be  it  to  you. 


Coctjis  of  South-Guinea. 


Poor 

kings. 


AS  to  the  government  at  Gabon,  it  feems 
by  the  fmall  refpeft  they  fhew  each  o- 
ther,  that  every  free  perfon  lives  there  for 
himfelf,  without  any  regard  for  king  or 
chiefs,  neither  have  thofe  dignified  perfons 
any  fhew  of  date  or  grandeur;  for  the  king 
follows  the  trade  of  a  blackfmith  to  get  his 
living,  being,  like  his  fubje&s,  very  poor, 
and  is  not  afham’d  to  hire  his  wives  at  a  ve¬ 
ry  cheap  rate  to  the  Europeans. 

However,  on  occafion  of  a  foreign  war, 
it  feems  they  are  obliged  to  affid  him  -,  and 
being  a  turbulent  fort  of  people,  have  often 
the  opportunity  to  exert  their  bravery.  For 
fome  time  fince  the  king  of  Pongo  had  a  war 
with  him  of  cap tLope  Gonzalves,  enter’d  his 
country  in  arms,  fought  and  routed  him  and 
his  forces,  and  return’d  to  Gabon  loaded  with 
booty,  confiding  of  teeth,  flaves  and  bees¬ 
wax,  taken  at  Olibatta,  the  refidence  of  that 
king. 

Puffed  up  with  this  fuccefs,  he  thought  of 
nothing  lefs  in  a  fecond  irruption  into  Oli¬ 
batta,  than  to  dedroy  that  country,  and  to 
make  a  Have  of  the  king,  when  the  Hollan¬ 
ders,  always  attentive  to  what  may  prejudice 
their  affairs  in  the  ^Ethiopian  gulph,  guef- 
fing  at  the  defign  of  Mani-Pongo ,  to  wade 
the  country  of  cape  Lopez,  interpofed  in 
time,  and  made  an  accommodation  betwixt 
them,  fo  that  a  peace  enfued,  and  both  na¬ 
tions  ever  fince  have  liv’d  in  amity. 

Having  concluded  that  peace,  Mani- 
Pongo  led  his  forces  towards  the  Camarones 
who  had  formerly  affronted  him  and  his 
fubjeds,  and  caus’d  fifty  or  fixty  large  ca- 
noos  to  be  carried  by  land,  the  better  to 
profecute  that  war  ;  wherein  he  was  fo  fuc- 
cefsful,  that  after  having  burnt  all  the  ha¬ 
bitations,  and  got  a  large  booty  of  flaves 
and  teeth,  he  turn’d  immediately  to  the 
lands  of  the  dmbozes,  who  were  his  enemies 
alfo,  and  made  them  feel  all  the  cruelties 
an  infolent  conqueror  can  exercife  againfl  a 
weak  enemy.  After  this,  he  marched  a- 
gainfl:  other  neighbouring  nations,  whom 
he  ferved  in  the  fame  manner,  and  return’d 
home  loaded  with  a  confiderable  booty, 
leaving  a  great  dread  of  him  amongll  all 
Vol.  V. 


Wild  beajls . 


BEFORE  I  come  to  their  religious 
worlhip,  I  {hall  obferve,  that  the  land 
about  this  river  incredibly  abounds  in  wild 
beafts,  efpecially  elephants,  buffaloes  and 
boars. 

Elephants  are  often  feen  there  a  mile  or 
two  within  land,  or  fometimes  along  the 
river  fide  about  Sandy-point ,  walking  gen¬ 
tly  towards  the  faid  point;  but  if  purfued  by 
men,  they  retire  at  a  full  trot  to  the  woods. 
However,  it  is  not  advifeable  for  us  Europe¬ 
ans  to  ingage  in  fuch  a  chace  with  too  few 
hands,  though  provided  with  good  fire¬ 
arms,  and  never  fo  bold  and  refolute,  be- 
caufe  it  is  very  rare  that  too  or  three  fhot 
bring  down  the  monflrous  bead  ;  for,  as 
has  been  obferv’d  in  the  defeription  of  the 
Gold  CoaJl ,  to  which  I  refer  the  reader,  a 
great  number  of  men  well  arm’d  have  e- 


Elephants . 


nough  to  do  to  conquer  that  creature,  unlefs 
fome  accidental  ball  hits  betwixt  the  eye  and 
the  ear.  I  have  there  alfo  obferv’d,  that 
this  animal,  .when  provoked  to  excels,  is 
very  terrible  and  furious,  otherwife  it  is  not 
much  to  be  dreaded,  being  of  that  temper 
as  to  let  men  it  meets  accidently  in  its  way 
pafs  by,  at  fome  little  diftance,  without  di- 
fturbance.  Travellers  have  fometimes  found 
the  fkeletons  of  elephants  in  the  midfl  of 
woods,  fome  intire,  with  the  teeth  to  their 
heads,  weighing  both  together  fixty  or  fe- 
venty  pounds ;  the  fore-legs  three,  the  hind 
four  feet  long ;  and  the  head  four  feet,  or 
more:  which  fliews  how  large  thefe  crea¬ 
tures  are  in  that  part  of  Guinea. 

There  is  another  chace  of  much  lefs  dan-  wild 
ger  and  of  very  good  fport,  which  is  that  of  boars, 
the  wild  boar.  Thofe  creatures  go  about 
two  or  three  hundred  in  a  herd,  and  if  met 
by  men  that  fet  upon  them,  run  away  fo 
fwiftly,  that  they  can  hardly  be  overtaken, 
and  fo  get  out  of  reach  among  the  woods ; 
but  one  or  more  may  be  cut  off  from  the 
reff,  and  fo  more  eafily  be  fet  on  and  fhot 
down  in  the  thickets,  and  they  are  very  fweet 
agreeable  food. 


There  is  alfo  a  great  number  of  red  buffa-  Buffaloes, 
loes,  with  ffrait  horns  extended  backwards. 
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Barbot.  about  the  fize  oF  an  ox;  which  w’hen  they 
run,  leern  to  be  lame  behind,  but  are  very 
fwift,  and  which,  as  the  natives  report, 
when  they  are  fhot  and  not  mortally  woun¬ 
ded,  fly  immediately  at  the  man  that  has 
miff’d  his  fhot,  and  kill  him.  The  flefh  of 
buffaloes  is  far  better  and  more  agreeable 
than  that  of  elephants,  though  the  natives 
value  the  latter  above  it. 

Thefe  animals  alfo  keep  in  herds  of  an 
hundred  or  more  together-,  and  when  a  par¬ 
cel  of  them  is  fet  upon  by  hunters,  and  half 
a  fcore  bullets  fly  without  hurting  any  of 
them,  they  all  ftand  ftill,  looking  angrily 
on  the  men,  but  feldom  do  any  more. 

The  Blacks  are  very  wary  in  hunting  of 
buffaloes,  to  prevent  mifchief.  When  they 
have  obferv’d  where  thofe  animals  lie  in 
the  evening,  they  place  themfelves  on  a  high 
tree, and  as  loon  as  a  buffaloe  appears,  (hoot 
at  him  from  thence.  If  they  perceive  it  is 
kill’d  by  the  fhot,  they  come  down  from  the 
tree,  and,  with  the  afliftance  of  other  men, 
carry  it  off.  But  if  the  fhot  has  not  kill’d 
it  outright,  they  fit  ftill,  and  keep  out  of 
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danger.  And  thus  they  deftroy  many,  and 
eat  the  flefh,  which  is  good  and  far,  as  I 
have  obferv’d  before,  thofe  beafts  common¬ 
ly  feeding  in  the  meadow  ground  which  is 
about  the  Sand-Point  aforefaid. 

Religion. 

S  to  the  religion  of  the  Galons ,  they  are 
all  mod  grols  and  very  fuperftitious  pa¬ 
gans,  and  have,  befides  their  Grigrys ,  or 
charms,  as  great  a  number  of  idols  as  any 
other  nation  before  fpoken  of;  to  whom 
they  attribute  very  great  power,  and  accor¬ 
dingly  pray  to  and  make  offerings,  each  as 
his  fancy  di&ates :  but  how  and  in  what 
manner  they  diredl  their  religious  fervice,  or 
what  figure  and  form  their  idols  are  made 
after,  I  have  not  heard,  but  fuppofe  it  to 
be  like  what  has  been  already  obferv’d  of 
the  other  Guineans ,  by  which  it  is  eafy  to 
form  an  idea  of  it. 

Their  language  is  much  the  fame  as  at 
cape  Lope  Gonzalves,  of  which  country  I 
fhall  now  give  a  fhort  defeription,  as  bor¬ 
dering  upon  Gabon. 


A  Defeription  of  the 


CHAP.  X. 

Defeription  of  the  coajl  from  Rio  de  Gabon  to  cape  Lope  Gonzalves.  An  ac¬ 
count  of  that  cape.  Cam-wood.  "The  king  and  prince  of  the  cape.  Towns  and 
villages.  The  natives ,  religion ,  &c. 


Defeription  of  the  coajl. 

THE  fea-coaft  from  the  fouth  point  of 
Rio  de  Gabon’s  mouth,  is  low  and  woo¬ 
dy,  as  has  been  obferv’d  before,  and  runs 
Downs,  fouth  to  the  white  downs  call’d  Los  Serniffos , 
which  are  diftinguifh’d,  by  the  Portuguefes , 
into  Fanais- Pequenos ,  the  firft  coming  from 
Gabon  river  and  Fanais-Grandes ,  the  far- 
theft  which  extend  foutherly  to  near  Angra 
de  Nazar et.  The  Englijh  call  thefe  downs 
after  the  Portuguefes ,  Little  and  Great  white 
Cliffs ;  and  the  Dutch ,  Kleyne  and  Groote  Kli- 
pen ,  and  fome  Wittehoeck. 

There  is  a  bank  of  find  of  a  fharp  trian¬ 
gular  form,  jutting  out  to  fea,  fome  leagues 
weft  ward,  betwixt  both  Fanais,  or  downs ; 
on  the  north  fide  of  which  is  four  and  three, 
and  on  the  fouth  three  and  two  fathom  wa¬ 
ter,  between  the  bank  and  a  fmall  ifland 
fouth  of  it,  call’d  French-Bank ,  being  al- 
moft  as  low  as  the  furface  of  the  water  a- 
bout  it,  and  is,  according  to  our  Englijh 
charr,  exadtly  weft  of  the  bay  of  Nazaret. 

From  the  fouth  hoeck  of  Fanais  Grandes , 
the  coaft  to  Olibatta  river,  in  the  bottom  of 
the  bay  of  cape  Lope ,  extends  fouth  by  eaft, 
r  of  and  at  about  a  league  and  half  from  fhore, 

„  °  has  thirteen  and  twelve  fathom  water  ;  but 

the  coaft.  nearer  the  land,  fix,  five,  and  four  fathom. 


without  any  danger,  which  is  generally  to  be 
found  in  failing  along  the  coaft  of  the  bight, 
which  is  done  to  get  a  land-wind  in  the 
night,  and  a  fea-wind  in  the  day-time ;  and 
the  fame  at  cape  Lope. 

The  tide  coming  out  of  this  cape,  fets  gating  of 
fouth  and  weft  ;  fouth  in  March ,  April  and  the  tide. 
May ,  along  the  coaft,  which  very  much  fa¬ 
cilitates  the  navigation  acrofs  the  equinoctial, 
in  thofe  parts;  for  at  that  time  it  is  very 
rare  for  the  tide  about  the  cape  to  fet  north¬ 
ward,  as  it  happens  now  and  then  in  Augutt 
and  September ,  which  is  imputed  to  the  fou¬ 
therly  winds,  forcing  it  to  the  north,  the 
frefh  coming  conftantly  out  of  the  great  ri¬ 
ver  Zaire ,  though  diftant  from  this  cape 
near  an  hundred  leagues,  fouth-eaft  by  fouth. 

From  Olibatta  river,  in  the  bottom  of  olibatta 
the  bay  of  cape  Lope ,  the  mouth  of  which  river  and 
river  lies  in  one  degree  eighteen  minutes  of  bay. 
fouth  latitude ;  the  land  turns  fhort  to 
north-weft  for  about  eight  leagues,  a  diredt 
courfe,  in  the  nature  of  a  narrow,  flat,  low 
peninfula,  fcarce  two  leagues  broad  in  its 
largeft  part,  and  growing  gradually  nar¬ 
rower  as  it  approaches  the  point  or  head  at 
north-weft,  which  is  the  famous  cape  Lope 
Gonzalves ,  of  which  I  am  to  fpeak  at  large 
prelently,  and  which,  with  the  eaftern  land 
oppolite  to  it,  call’d  Angra  de  Nazaret , 

and 
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Chap.  io. 

and  the  adjacent  coaft  at  fouth  and  fouth- 
iouth-eaft,  makes  the  bay  of  Olibatta ,  the 
principal  town  of  the  country  of  the  king 
of  cape  Lope ,  commonly  fo  called  by  alt 
European  fea-faring  nations. 

The  coaft  of  this  bay  from  Angra  de  Na- 
zaret  to  the  north-eaft  point  of  Rio  de  Oli¬ 
batta, ,  is  cover’d  with  a  large  bank,  which 
as  it  draws  near  the  river  grows  broader, 
till  it  comes  to  the  channel  of  its  mouth, 
and  beyond  the  lame  channel  extends  again 
to  the  ftiore,  north-weft  of  the  fame  river. 
The  road.  The  ufual  road  for  ihips  of  burden  to 
anchor  in,  is  in  fifty  minutes  of  fouth  lati¬ 
tude,  eaft  by  fouth  of  the  cape,  juft  within 
the  point ;  for  though  the  land  of  the  cape 
is  very  low  and  flat,  tall  (hips  may  without 
any  danger  come  clofe  up  to  the  point  in 
deep  water,  which  is  contrary  to  the  nature 
of  flat  low  lands,  where  generally  the  water 
is  {hallow  in  proportion  to  the  lownels  of 
the  land,  except  in  this  place.  It  is  to  be 
obferv’d,  that  about  a  league  and  half  eaft- 
north-eaft  to  feaward  of  the  cape,  there  is 
a  flioal  or  bank,  but  fo  cut  off  from  the 
point  of  the  cape,  that  it  leaves  a  very  large 
channel,  fifty  fathom  deep. 

Dangers  There  are  alfo  very  uneven  grounds  about 
to  be  a-  the  bay  and  moving  finds,  which  if  a  {hip 
voided,  fhould  happen  to  touch  upon,  may  indan¬ 
ger  it,  and  therefore  failors  ought  to  keep 
continually  founding,  either  as  they  go  in 
or  out  of  the  bay,  to  prevent  accidents:  but 
when  they  have  once  brought  the  cape  to 
bear  weft,  they  are  paft  thole  dangers,  and 
the  bottom  is  found. 

The  country  all  round  the  bay,  a  great 
way  inland,  is  fwampy  ground,  fcarce  paffa- 
ble  on  foot. 

Cape  Lope  Gonzalves. 

HE  cape,  in  failing  by  it  at  about  five 
leagues  diftance  weft,  fliows  like  a  low 
flat  ifland,  being  in  reality  a  long  narrow 
peninfula,  ftretching  out  feveral  leagues  to 
lea  from  the  continent,  which  is,  as  well  as 
the  peninfula,  low,  flat  and  fwampy,  all  o- 
ver  wooded,  as  appears  by  the  profpeft 
I  Plate  23.  thereof  in  the  print  here  adjoin’d.  It  had 
the  name  of  Cabo  de  Lope  Gonzalves  from 
the  Portuguefes ,  who  firft  difcover’d  it,  and 
lies  in  fifty-five  minutes  of  fouth  latitude. 
ilRefort  of  Near  it  is  a  hamlet  of  about  twenty  houfes 
j  lps'  or  cottages,  inhabited  by  a  fmall  number 
of  Blacks ,  only  whilft  any  fhip  is  in  the 
road  to  attend  the  trade ;  but  it  is  very  rare 
to  fee  no  (hip  there,  and  very  often  there 
(  are  feveral  together,  a  great  number  refort- 

ing  thither  every  year,  either  to  provide 
neceffaries,  or  to  wafh  or  tallow,  in  order 
to  profecute  their  voyage  to  America  or  Eu¬ 
rope ,  or  elfe  back  to  the  Gold  Coaft  of  Gui¬ 
nea ,  as  the  coaft  trading  veffels  ufe  com¬ 
monly  to  do:  but  of  all  Europeans ,  the 
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Dutch  are  molt  frequently  there,  for  the  a-cARsoT. 
bove- mention’d  purpofes. 

All  {hips  that  arrive  there  ufually  fire  what  the 
fome  guns,  to  give  notice  of  their  coming  cape  af- 
to  the  inland  people,  who  immediately  re-tords’ 
pair  to  the  cape  from  Olibatta ,  and  other 
inland  places,  to  trade  or  to  fell  fuch  necef¬ 
faries  as  they  have,  which  are  wood  for  fuel, 
frefn  water,  and  {bme  provifions. 

The  natives  knowing  how  many  {hips  re¬ 
fort  thither  yearly,  continually  keep  good 
ftore  of  wood  ready  cut  near  the  cape,  be¬ 
ing  billets  about  two  feet  long,  and  fell  a 
boat-load  thereof  for  one  bar  of  iron,  or  at 
the  deareft  time  give  a  fathom  of  it  for  the 
faid  price.  The  frefh  water  is  taken  out  of  Wood  and 
a  large  muddy  pond,  lying  very  near  thcwater- 
cape.  It  keeps  fweet  and  frefh  at  fea,  and 
is  accounted  by  many  fea-faring  perfons 
much  wholefomer  than  that  at  St.  Thome, 
or  even  at  the  Prince’s  Ifland. 

Every  {hip  is  to  pay  a  certain  duty  for  Duty 
anchorage,  and  for  wooding  and  watering,  paid, 
but  of  no  great  value,  to  the  Chave-Ponfo , 
or  chief  of  the  little  village  at  the  cape. 

It  does  not  exceed  four,  five  or  fix  knives, 
and  a  bottle  or  two  of  malt  fpirits  or  com¬ 
mon  brandy,  and  that  rather  out  of  civility 
than  any  thing  elfe,  according  to  the  big- 
nefs  of  the  fhip  ;  for  they  might  eafily  fur- 
nifh  themfelves  with  wood  and  water  by 
force :  but  befides  that  the  Blacks  are  fat  if- 
fied  with  fo  little  as  I  have  mention’d  for 
the  permiflion  of  wooding  and  watering, 
it  may  be  inconvenient  for  other  fhips  co¬ 
ming  after  them  on  the  fame  account. 

Thole  {hips  crews  which  are  provided  pj^y 
with  nets,  hooks  and  lines,  may  there  eafily  of  fifls. 
catch  a  prodigious  quantity  of  good  fea-fifh, 
whereof  vaft  Ihoals  are  daily  feen  in  the  bay, 
infomuch  that  at  one  Angle  caft  of  a  net, 
they  often  take  as  much  as  will  load  a  fmall 
boat.  They  may  alfo  refrefh  themfelves 
with  oyfters  hanging  at  the  boughs  of  long 
ranges  of  mangrove-trees,  bordering  the 
ftiore  of  the  bay,  and  in  it  are  great  numbers 
of  crocodiles  and  fea-horfes. 

The  provifions  ihips  may  be  fupplied  Provj, 
with  there,  are  fowl,  hogs,  buffaloes,  ba-fious. 
nanoes,  potatoes  and  yams,  befides  the  fifla 
aforefaid,  and  Piemento  de  Rabo ,  or  long 
pepper,  and  purflain. 

The  great  number  of  fhips  I  have  faid 
reforts  thither  yearly,  makes  a  pretty  brifk 
trade  for  cam-wood,  bees-wax,  honey  and 
elephants  teeth ;  of  which  laft  a  fliip  may 
lometimes  purchafe  three  or  four  thoufand  Goods  on 
weight  of  good  large  ones,  and  fometimesbotli  fldes- 
more,  and  there  is  always  abundance  of 
wax :  all  which  Europeans  purchafe  for 
knives  call’d  Bofmans ,  iron  bars,  beads,  old 
fheets,  brandy,  malt  fpirits,  or  rum,  axes, 
the  lhells  call’d  Cauris ,  annabas,  copper 
bars,  brafs  bafons,  from  eighteen-pence  to 
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BARBOT.two  (hillings  a-piece  •,  fire-locks,  mufkets, 
powder,  ball,  fmall-fliot,  &c. 

Cam-wood. 

HE  cam-wood  is  the  king’s  peculiar 
trade  there,  and  all  fold  by  him  at 
about  twenty-five  or  thirty  (hillings  per  tun, 
according  to  the  prime  cod  ol  the  goods 
given  for  it  in  Europe ,  and  fometimes  not 
above  twenty  (hillings  per  tun  ;  he  under¬ 
taking  to  provide  by  a  certain  time  forty 
of  fifty  tun  thereof,  provided  we  lend  him 
axes  and  faws  to  cut  it  down,  eighteen  or 
twenty  leagues  up  the  river  of  Olibatta , 
whence  he  conveys  it  at  his  own  charge  to 
the  fea-fide:  the  country  thereabouts  having 
large  foreds  of  that  fort  of  wood,  the  belt 
whereof  is  that  which  grows  on  fwampy 
grounds,  being  very  hard,  ponderous,  and 
of  the  bed  red  ;  whereas  that  which  grows 
on  high  dry  grounds  is  much  lighter  and 
pale.  The  better  fort  of  it  is  at  London 
edeemed  near  as  good  as  the  Sherlro  cam¬ 
wood. 

King  and  prince  of  cape  Lope. 

FROM  the  village  at  the  cape  to  the 
town  of  Olibatta ,  where  prince  Thomas, 
fon  to  the  king  of  cape  Lope  refides,  is  a- 
bout  fix  leagues  by  land,  there  being  feveral 
cottages  and  hamlets  of  the  natives  in  the 
(pace  between  thofe  two  places  on  the  pe- 
ninfula  i  and  from  that  prince’s  habitation 
to  the  king’s  ufual  refidence,  is  five  or  fix 
leagues  more  up  the  inland,  but  gone  on 
the  river  in  canoos. 

The  That  prince  is  a  tall  well-fhaped  Black , 

prince’s  about  thirty-eight  or  forty  years  of  age,  by 
drefs.  the  na t i ves  call’d  Save-Bongo ,  who  in  his 
deportment  before  drangcrs  affeds  a  co¬ 
mical  air  of  grandeur,  commonly  drefling 
himfelf  in  a  piece  of  callico,  driped  white 
and  blue,  wound  feveral  times  about  his 
body,  his  neck,  arms  and  legs,  adorn’d 
with  drings  of  (hells  and  little  bones  painted 
red,  and  his  face  often  befmear’d  with  a 
white  fort  of  compofition. 

His  cour-  In  honour  to  fuch  Europeans  as  vifit  him, 
tefy  to  he  wiU  advance  fome  didance  from  his  houfe 
i bangers.  to  meet  them,  leaning  on  four  or  five  of 
his  wives,  and  attended  by  feveral  Blacks , 
arm’d  with  javelins  and  firelocks,  which  they 
fire  now  and  then  very  confufedly,  and  pre¬ 
ceded  by  drummers  and  trumpeters,  before 
whom  are  feveral  colours  and  dandards  of 
the  Dutch.  In  this  manner  he  meets  the 
ftranger,  takes  him  by -the  hand,  and  re¬ 
turning  to  his  houfe  or  palace,  fits  down 
there  with  the  vifitant  by  his  fide,  and  en¬ 
tertains  him  the  bed  he  is  able,  in  broken 
Portuguefe ,  difcoufing  about  the  nation  he 
belongs  to  in  Europe ,  always  exprefling  ve¬ 
ry  great  efleem  for  the  king  or  governors 
thereof,  and  offering  to  drink  their  health 
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in  palm-wine  ;  w'hich  when  he  does,  feme- 
times  in  a  crydal-glafs,  or  any  other  veflel, 
all  the  natives  about  him,  men  and  women, 
being  no  fmall  number  upon  fuch  occafions, 
lift  up  their  right  hands,  and  hold  them  fo 
long  as  he  is  drinking,  obferving-a  profound 
filence ;  after  which,  the  drummers  and 
trumpeters  found  and  beat,  whild  the  fol- 
diers  give  a  volley  of  their  fire-arms ;  and 
then,  to  divert  the  dranger,  both  mufque- 
teers  and  fpearmen  run  about,  fhouting  and 
howling,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  is  frightful 
to  thofe  who  are  not  acquainted  with  it. 

This  ceremony  is  pradifed  every  time  the 
king  drinks  a  health  •,  and  then  the  king 
retires  into  his  houfe,  leaving  the  foreigner 
writh  thofe  perfons  that  conduced  him 
from  the  fea  to  his  palace,  which  is  by  thofe 
people  call’d  Galli-patta ,  as  is  that  of  the 
king  of  Bongo  at  Gabon. 

'Towns  and  villages. 

HE  town  wLere  the  king  refides  con-  The 
fids  of  about  three  hundred  houfes,  king’s 
made  of  bulrufhes,  wreathed  in  the  famet0Wn« 
manner  as  thofe  of  Gabon ,  and  like  them 
cover’d  with  palm-tree  leaves,  wherein  are 
lodged  the  king’s  wives,  his  children,  his 
relations  and  his  (laves  •,  befides  fome  par¬ 
ticular  families  of  his  fubjeds,  for  whom 
he  has  the  greated  kindnefs,  w'hich  all  to¬ 
gether  make  as  it  were  a  little  feparate 
town.  We  go  thither  in  great  canoos  up 
the  river,  all  the  country  about  being  low 
and  marfhy  ground,  not  fit  to  travel  thither 
by  land. 

There  are  other  towns  and  villages  about 
the  country,  five  or  fix  leagues  from  each 
other ;  the  inhabitants  whereof  living  fo  far 
from  the  fea-coad,  and  feldom  feeing  any 
White  men  in  thofe  remote  parts,  when  any 
happen  to  go  thither,  they  flock  from  all 
the  neighbouring  places  to  fee  them,  bring¬ 
ing  buffaloes  and  elephants  flefih  to  treat 
them  with,  as  valuing  that  above  any  food 
their  country  affords,  and  particularly  the 
elephants.  Many  of  thofe  inland  people  not  Notion  »f 
being  able  to  conceive  how  the  Europeans  Blacks. 
Ihould  happen  to  be  white  and  they  black, 
fancy  we  make  it  fo  by  art ;  for  which 
reafon,  fome  of  them  rub  the  faces  of  fuch 
ftrangers  with  their  hands,  and  others  will 
(crape  their  hands  with  their  knives,  be¬ 
lieving  they  may  by  that  means  take  off 
the  artificial  white  they  imagine  •,  but  that 
remaining,  contrary  to  their  expedation, 
they  are  much  furprized  at  the  difference 
of  complexion  between  them  and  us,  till 
fome  of  the  natives,  who  are  ufed  to  fee 
and  converle  frequently  with  Europeans ,  and 
who  commonly  bear  us  company  up  the 
country,  tell  them,  that  if  they  were  in 
Europe ,  they  would  appear  as  Arrange  to 
the  people  there,  who  are  not  uied  to  fee 
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black  faces,  as  the  White  men  feem  afto- 
nifhing  to  them. 

cfhe  Natives. 

Courteous  '“T"'HEY  are  alfo  very  courteous  and  civil 
people.  to  Europeans,  many  of  whom  having 

been  (hipwreck’d  there,  and  obliged  to  live 
a  confiderable  time  among  thole  people, 
were  all  the  while  very  lovingly  ufed  and 
(applied  by  thole  Blacks  with  all  forts  oF 
provifions,  and  every  thing  the  country 
would  afford,  without  demanding  any  re¬ 
turn. 

The  fubjects  feem  to  have  a  great  vene¬ 
ration  for  their  king,  but  we  fuppofe  it  to  be 
as  with  other  nations  in  thofe  parts,  more 
efpecially  before  Grangers:  for  at  other 
rimes,  they  are  faid  to  live  altogether,  as 
if  no  rank  diftinguifh’d  the  fovereign  from 
the  Have,  and  thofe  kings  work  as  well  as 
their  meaneft  fubjedts;  as  has  been  faid, 
fpeaking  of  the  king  of  Gabon. 

This  king  of  cape  Lope  has  fome  iron 
guns  mounted  on  carriages  before  his  palace- 
door  at  Olibatta ,  bought  by  his  prede- 
ceffors  of  the  French,  and  he  is  not  a  little 
proud  of  them ;  tho’  they  are  feldom  ufed, 
either  for  want  of  (kill,  or  for  fear  of  ac¬ 
cidents. 

oroes.  I  Can  give  no  good  account  of  the  nature 
and  number  of  his  forces;  but  confklering 
what  I  laid  before,  that  the  king  of  Pongo 
routed  him,  and  ravaged  his  country  with 
fo  fmall  a  power,  we  may  conclude  his  to 
be  inconfiderable.  When  he  fpeaks  of  them 
himfelf,  either  in  promifing  affiftance  to  a 
neighbour,  or  threatning  to  make  war,  he 
ufually  fays,  he  will  come  himfelf  at  the 
head  of  his  lances  and  fire-locks. 

For  adminiftring  of  juftice,  he  has  his 
Chave-Ponfos,  or  magiftrates,  in  every  town 
or  diftridt,  to  fee  good  order  kept:  by 
which,  and  other  circumftances  it  appears, 
that  prince  mull  have  more  than,  as  fome 
vainly  imagine,  a  fuperficial  dominion,  or 
command  over  his  people, 
extent.  I  have  not  met  with  any  author  or  tra¬ 
veller,  that  could  give  a  juft  account  of 
the  extent  of  this  king’s  dominions,  either 
eaftward  or  fouthward;  however,  fince 
molt  modern  geographers  carry  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Dramas,  which  is  the  frontier  of 
the  lower  /Ethiopia,  to  the  river  Faire,  al- 
mofl  under  the  line;  the  kingdom  of  cape 
Lope  mull  of  confequence  be  fuppos’d  to 
reach  no  farther  fouthward  than  the  faid 
river,  or  at  fartheft  to  that  of  Fernan  Vaz , 
in  one  degree  fifty  minutes  of  fouth  latitude, 
as  let  down  in  fome  Dutch  maps,  the  banks 
whereof  are  inhabited  by  the  people  called 
Comma,  The  neighbours  of  this  king’s 
dominions  at  eaft  fouth-eafl,  are,  according 
to  fome,  the  Anzikan  people,  who  are  man- 
eaters,  and  extend  to  the  fouth-weft  fkirts 
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of  Abiffinia.  However  it  be,  this  is  certain,  Earbot- 
that  the  king  of  cape  Lope’ s  dominions  are 
not  very  great. 

More  might  be  faid  concerning  this 
prince,  as  to  his  wives,  their  manners,  and 
other  particulars;  but  thefe  things  being  fo- 
like  what  has  been  faid  of  others,  it  is  need- 
lels  to  repeat.  I  fhall  therefore  only  add 
fomething  of  the  nature  and  product  of  the 
country,  and  of  the  manners  and  religion 
of  the  natives  in  general. 

They  are  commonly  tall  and  well-lhaped,  Shape  ard 
as  like  thofe  of  Gabon  in  feature  and  de-  ^mPer of 
portmenr,  as  if  they  were  one  and  the  fame  tjv^sna* 
nation;  but  of  a  more  courteous  temper, 
and  very  affable  to  Europeans ,  to  whom 
they  all,  the  king  not  excepted,  are  very  ready 
to  tender  the  company  of  their  fineft  wives, 
if  they  feem  to  defire  it;  looking  upon  it 
as  an  honour  to  their  wives  and  themfelves, 
as  making  no  account  of  cuckoldom ;  and 
the  female  fex  being  generally  very  free  of 
their  bodies. 

The  common  drefs  both  of  men  and  wo-  Habit, 
men,  is  alfo  much  like  that  of  the  Gabon 
Blacks  :  but  the  knives  the  men  ufually  car¬ 
ry,  have  three  or  four  very  (harp  points:  they 
throw  them  fo  dexteroufly,  that  which  way 
foever  they  hit,  they  certainly  (lick;  and 
fcarce  any  of  them  walks  abroad  without 
one  in  his  hand,  as  the  mod  ready  weapon, 
for  their  defence. 

Their  houfes  are  alfo  like  thofe  at  Gabon, 
both  in  (hape  and  materials.  Their  com¬ 
mon  food  is  yams,  potatoes,  bananas,  green  Food, 
or  dried  fifh  and  flefh ;  efpecially  that  of 
buffaloes  and  elephants. 

They  never  drink  at  meals,  and  being  Drinking 
all  fubdivided  into  tribes  and  families,  and  lying, 
the  heads  or  chiefs  whereof  are  diftinguifh’d 
among  them,  by  the  name  or  title  of  Mavi, 
it  is  a  cuftom  for  the  Mavi  of  a  tribe  al¬ 
ways  to  eat  by  himfelf  alone  in  a  pev/ter- 
difih,  and  the  reft  of  his  family  in  wooden 
veffels.  They  fit  at  their  meals  on  mats, 
and  lie  on  them  at  night. 

Thefe,  as  well  as  the  Gabon  Blacks , 
make  no  fcruple  to  marry  their  own  mo¬ 
thers,  aunts,  daughters  or  fillers,  and  wear 
bits  of  ivory  ftuck  through  their  ears,  or 
long  rings;  and  fplit  their  upper-lip,  keep-  Cut  lips, 
ing  a  little  wooden  (lick  in  the  gafh  to  pre¬ 
vent  its  clofing,  becaufe  they  are  fubjedt  to 
a  certain  diftemper  very  common  there, 
which  on  a  fudden  feizes  and  calls  them 
into  fits,  of  fo  long  a  continuance,  and 
clofing  their  mouth  fo  fall,  that  they  would 
be  inevitably  fuffocated,  if  by  means  of 
the  fplit  at  their  upper-lip,  they  did  not 
pour  into  their  mouths  fome  of  the  juice 
of  a  certain  medicinal  herb,  which  has  the 
virtue  of  eafing  and  curing  the  difeafed  per- 
fon  in  a  very  fhort  time. 

5  I 
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Their  language  differs  in  nothing  from 
that  of  Gabon,  only  Grangers  have  this  advan¬ 
tage,  that  the  cape  Lope  Blacks  can  fpeak  a 
broken  Portuguefe ,  as  having  frequent  com¬ 
merce  with  many  fea-faring  men  of  that 
nation,  who  refort  thither,  from  Brazil, 
Angola ,  and  the  Portuguefe  iflands  of  the 
Bight ,  to  clean  or  get  provifions,  or  trade, 
as  being  a  more  convenient  place,  and  of 
much  lefs  expence  than  at  St.  Lome,  or 
Prince's  IJlands ,  their  own  colonies.  How¬ 
ever,  becaufe  every  northern  European  that 
trades  there  cannot  fpeak  Portuguefe,  I  fet 
down  here  fome  few  of  the  moft  neceffary 
words  and  phrafes  of  their  language.  Si- 
omba ,  to  buy,  Mamimomeeau,  elephant’s 
teeth-,  Pelingo,  iron-bar;  Monello,  linen 
cloth;  Jagna ,  a  knife;  Petollo ,  gun-pow¬ 
der;  Longo,  afhip;  Enfienni,  wrought  pew¬ 
ter;  Broquo,  bad;  Fino ,  good;  Quero ,  to 
aik;  Jango ,  little;  Quendo,  go  away; 
Mona,  let  me  fee;  Biaka,  let  come;  Coria, 
to  eat;  Mondello,  a  Hollander',  Mockendo 
Fino ,  a  fine  woman;  Pellie,  large  or  great; 
Save-pongo ,  the  king;  Coquelle,  power; 
Calicute,  for  Maleguette,  or  Guinea  pepper. 

’Tis  hardly  to  be  believed  what  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  blue  parrots  there  is;  for  fometimes 
they  fly  over  the  country  in  fuch  numbers, 
as  really  feem  to  darken  the  air:  they  foar 
not  extraordinary  high,  and  may  be  eafily 
fhot,  being  good  meat  (tew’d  or  boil’d, 
efpecially  the  young  ones;  which,  with  the 
bullocks  flefh,  fo  common  in  thofe  parts, 
is  an  extraordinary  help  to  failors.  The 
latter  feed  in  Savannas,  and  other  pafture- 
grounds  about  the  woods,  where  they  fhel- 
ter  themfelves,  fometimes  above  a  thoufand 
in  a  herd.  To  kill  them  they  get  to  the 
windward  of  the  herd,  in  the  night-time,  and 
afiault  them  juft  at  break  of  day,  (hooting 
among  them;  for  if  they  have  the  wind, 
they  will  run  into  the  woods.  This  fort  of 
cattle  is  fmaller  than  at  Cabo-Verde ;  their 
horns  no  more  than  round  (lumps,  like  the 
Alderney  cows,  on  the  coaft  of  La  Hogue. 

The  days  and  nights  are  generally  of  an 
equal  length,  except  at  the  time  the  fun 
comes  to  the  tropicks,  when  they  differ 
about  half  an  hour. 

The  winter  or  bad  feafon  commences  in 
April,  and  lads  till  September ,  during  which 
time,  tho’  it  rains  continually,  the  heat  is 
yet  almoft  intolerable,  and  fo  extreme,  that 
the  foil  is  fcarce  wet,  and  the  ftones  almoft 
as  hot  as  fire. 

The  ufual  weapons  for  war  are  bows  and 
arrows,  javelins  pointed  with  iron,  and 
fhields  of  bulrufhes,  five  foot  long,  or  the 
bark  of  trees,  for  the  generality ;  and  fome 
few  u(e  mufkets.  When  their  army  takes 
the  field,  the  women  attend  their  hufbands, 
and  carry  their  weapons,  till  the  time  they 
meet  the  enemy,  and  then  deliver  them  to 
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the  foldiers.  Their  drums  are  made  after 
the  manner  of  thofe  at  the  Gold  Coaft,  wide 
at  the  upper  end,  and  pointed  at  the  other. 

Thus  they  make  war  by  land  or  by  water, 
and  to  that  effect  they  always  keep  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  long  large  canoos  ready, 
which  they  row  like  the  Sierra-Leona  Blacks , 

(landing  up  in  them.  They  ufe  great  in¬ 
humanities  towards  their  enemies,  when  they 
get  the  upper  hand.  Formerly  they  ufed 
to  eat  them,  but  ever  fince  the  Europeans 
buy  (laves  at  Guinea ,  they  are  fatisfied  with 
felling  their  prifoners  of  war,  inftead  of 
deftroying  them,  as  finding  it  for  their  ad¬ 
vantage,  tho’  they  have  commonly  but 
few  to  difpofe  of;  but  before  they  are  fold, 
they  make  them  feel  the  effe&s  of  their  ha¬ 
tred,  in  abufes  and  blows,  after  an  inhuman 
manner. 

Religion. 

THOSE  Blacks  feem  fomewhat  more 

rational  in  their  religious  worfhip  than  San> 
all  the  others  I  have  feen ;  for  tho’  they  moon,  ( 
have  all  their  idols,  as  well  as  thefe,  yet  and  earth 
they  feem  to  entertain  a  nearer  idea  of  the  w°rftnP- 
deity,  in  worlhipping,  as  feveral  of  thempe  ’ 
do,  the  fun,  the  moon,  and  the  earth,  as 
natural  gods;  and  as  to  the  earth,  they  ac¬ 
count  it  a  profanation  to  fpit  on  the  ground. 

Some  there  are,  who  adore  certain  high 
lofty  trees,  and  the  reafon  they  give  for  it 
is,  that  they  are  beholden  to  the  earth  and 
trees  for  affording  them  all  manner  of 
eatables  for  their  fubfiftence,  by  the  help 
and  influences  of  the  two  glorious  luminaries 
of  heaven  ;  which  befides  continually  light 
them. 

When  fir  ft  their  country  was  difeovered, 
they  took  the  Portuguefe  (hips,  appearing 
at  a  diftance,  with  their  fails  abroad,  for 
large  birds,  with  wide  fpreading  wings,  and 
the  guns  for  living  creatures. 

They  call  their  chief  pried  Papa ,  after  High 
the  Portuguefe  manner;  when  fuch  a  oneprieft. 
dies,  all  the  people,  and  the  king  himfelf, 
mourn  for  feven  days  lucceflively ;  during 
which  time,  the  king  keeps  retired  by  him¬ 
felf,  and  admits  of  no  vifitsfrom  any  perfon 
whatever:  after  the  expiration  thereof,  they 
bury  the  dead  Pontif,  a  vaft  croud  of  people 
aflifting  at  the  funeral,  all  in  con fufion  about 
the  corps. 

The  faid  high  pried  has  always  a  bell 
hanging  over  his  (houlder,  to  (hew  his  dig¬ 
nity  and  office;  and  upon  exercifing  his 
conjurations  and  enchantments,  or  other  re¬ 
ligious  ceremonies,  makes  a  great  noifewith 
it:  for  he  pretends  to  caufe  dry  or  wet 
weather,  fertility  or  barrennefs,  to  appeafe 
the  devil,  to  foretel  future  events,  and  many 
fuch  absurdities,  which  the  grofs  ftupid 
people  believe  he  can  perform  at  will. 

Thofe 


Chap.  II. 

Thole  Blacks  pay  a  great  refpedt  to  the 
Portuguefe  priefts,  who  happen  to  come  to 
their  port-,  and  will  have  fome  of  their 
children  baptifed  by  them,  with  a  chriftian 
name,  which  leveral  of  them  alfo  take. 
The  young  prince  Thomas's  wife  is  baptiz’d, 
and  her  name  Antonia ,  as  is  one  of  his 
fons. 

The  Portuguefes  had  fome  miffioners  there 
in  former  times,  who  inftru&ed  them  in  the 
principles  of  the  chriftian  religion-,  but  the 
air  being  very  unhealthy,  the  faid  miffioners 
either  foon  died,  or  were  forced  to  return 
home-,  for  which  reafon  their  millions  pro¬ 
duc’d  but  little  fruit,  and  the  natives  re¬ 
main  in  their  grofs  fuperftitious  paganifm, 
from  which  it  is  almoft  impoffible  to  with¬ 
draw  them,  unlefs  it  were  by  a  continual 
courfe  of  inftrudtion,  which  might  gain 
fome  of  the  mod  fenfible  and  judicious  a- 
mong  them,  who  might  be  fit  to  receive 
holy  orders,  and  be  difperfed  throughout  the 
country,  to  teach  and  convert  the  people. 

Limits  of  I  have  before  obferved,  that  Guinea  reaches 

Guinea.  from  Sierra  Leona,  on  the  north,  to  Rio  de 
Camaroncs  on  thefouth,  thofe  being  its  mod 
certain  and  natural  boundaries;  however, 
fome  fea-faring  men  will  have  it  extend 
fouthward,  to  cape  Lope  Gonzalves ,  and 
fome  even  to  Rio  de  Fernan  Vaz ,  near  cape 
St.  Catherine,  in  two  degrees  and  a  half  of 
fouth  latitude;  which  may  properly  be 
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reckoned  to  belong  to  the  kingdom  of  cape  Bar  hot 
Lope  Gonzalves.  The  ports  and  rivers  of  ^  ^  ''sv 
Adixia,  or  Paradia  and  Sarnafias ,  or  Santa- 
bacias,  places  of  little  trade,  and  only  reforted 
to  by  fome  few  fmall  Portuguefe  ffiips,  lie  be¬ 
twixt  the  faid  cape  and  Rio  de  Fernan  Vazy 
which  is  generally  allowed  to  divide  the 
upper,  or  North  Guinea,  from  the  lower  or 
Southern ;  the  defcription  whereof  I  (hall 
conclude,  after  giving  an  account  of  the 
four  large  illands  in  the  Bight  of  Guinea * 
which  are,  Fernando  Po,  Prince's  IJland , 

St.  T me  and  Anno  bon,  being  the  fubjedt  of 
the  next  chapter. 

It  is  true,  there  are  fome  authors  who  in¬ 
clude  within  the  extent  of  Guinea ,  the  coafts 
of  Loango ,  Congo  and  Angola ,  which  I  can¬ 
not  but  condemn  as  an  error.  Others  there 
are,  who  make  the  country  of  Angola  to 
commence  a  little  fouth  of  cape  Lope , 
which  in  reality  is  almoft  an  hundred  leagues 
from  it. 

I  (hall  add  fome  general  remarks  I  have 
made  upon  the  Engiijh,  French ,  Portuguefe 
and  Dutch  charts  I  have  by  me  of  the  coafts 
of  Guinea -,  befides  what  I  have  already 
made,  which  may  be  of  ufe  to  fea-faring 
men.  The  laft  chapter  fhall  be  a  Vocabu¬ 
lary  of  the  molt  familiar  words  of  the  four 
chief  languages  of  the  Blacks  in  North  and 
South  Guinea,  being  thofe  of  the  Jelojffs, 

Foulles ,  the  Gold  Coafi ,  and  Fida  and  Ardra. 


Coafts  of  South-Guinea. 


CHAP.  XI. 

! The  defcription  of  the  if  and  of  Fernando  Po.  Of  Prince’s  Ifland.  Of 
St.  Thomas’s  Ifland;  and  of  the  if  and  Annobon.  fhe  difference  between  the 
Englifh,  French,  Portuguefe  and  Dutch  charts. 


Fernando  Po  Ifland. 

Situation.  ^TpHE  ifland  of  Fernando  Po ,  otherwife 
JL  called  Ilha  Fermcfa,  or  Beautiful  ifland, 
as  alfo  llha  de  Fernando  Lopes,  for  the  Por¬ 
tuguefe  give  it  all  thefe  names  indifferently, 
had  the  firft  of  them  from  the  difeoverer 
of  it  in  the  year  1471.  It  is,  as  to  fitua- 
tion,  the  moft  northerly  of  the  four  great 
illands  in  the  gulph  of  Guinea,  and  thirty- 
five  or  thirty-fix  leagues  diftant  in  a  line, 
from  Bandy  point,  at  Rio-Real ,  or  New 
Calabar  river-,  the  north  point  thereof  lying 
in  three  degrees  of  north  latitude,  or  but 
fome  few  minutes  over.  The  length  of  it 
is  about  twelve  leagues  from  north  to  fouth, 
and  it  bears  weftlouth-weft  from  Camarones 
river,  leaving  a  fpacious  fafe  channel  be¬ 
tween  them. 

Beauty.  It  is  the  largeft  of  the  four  illands  in  the 
gulph,  or  at  leaft  as  large  as  St.  Tome,  af- 
iording  a  delightful  profpedt  at  a  diftance, 
and  being  all  very  high  land,  is  eafily  feen 
at  a  great  diftance  at  fea. 


The  land  produces  plenty  of  Mandioca  Product, 
roots,  rice,  tobacco,  and  many  other  fruits, 
plants  and  roots  of  the  ufual  growth  ot 
Guinea.  The  Portuguefes  formerly  had  fugar 
plantations  there,  and  I  cannot  learn  why 
that  work  was  given  over;  but  the  ruins  of 
fome  of  their  mills  are  ftill  to  be  feen. 

The  natives  are  a  cruel  fort  of  favage  Natives, 
people,  and  feem  to  be  frighted  at  the  fight 
of  any  Europeans ,  that  either  by  chance  or 
npceffity  happen  to  make  the  ifland;  for 
few  or  none  ever  come  to  it  otherwife,  as 
being  a  place  of  no  trade.  They  are  natu¬ 
rally  rude  and  treacherous  towards  any  fuch 
ftrangers,  who  ought  therefore  to  be  cautious 
how  they  truft  them;  being  very  wild,  and 
divided  into  feven  tribes,  each  under  its  re- 
fpedtive  king  or  governor,  who  are  always 
at  war  among  themfelves. 

Prince’s  Ifland, 

R,  as  the  Portuguefes  call  it,  Ilha  do  Prin-  Its  name. 
ope,  had  its  name  from  the  Portuguefe 

prince 
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Barbot.  prince  Henry,  who,  as  I  have  taken  notice 
in  the  introductory  difcourfe  to  this  work, 
was  the  chief  promoter  of  the  difcoveries 
on  the  coall  of  Guinea •,  tho’  fome  would 
deduce  it  from  its  revenue  having  been 
given  to  a  Portuguefe  prince,  without  na¬ 
ming  which  of  them :  but  the  firft  is  the  true 
derivation. 

Pofuion.  Ic  was  difcover’d  about  the  year  1471, 
either  by  Santarem  and  John  de  Efcobar ,  or 
by  Fernando  Po ,  and  is  leated  in  one  de¬ 
gree  fifty  minutes  of  north  latitude,  about 
thirty-four  or  thirty-five  leagues  well  of 
cape  St.  John ,  which  is  oppofite  to  it,  on 
the  continent  of  the  gulph  of  Guinea ,  and 
about  thirty  leagues  north  of  St.  Fome,  be¬ 
ing  about  nine  leagues  in  length,  and  five 
in  breadth,  high  and  mountainous,  as  here 

Plate  23.  reprefented  in  the  cut,  which  I  have  drawn 
as  exaft  as  pofiible,  both  the  times  I  was 
there-,  and  may  be  feen  pretty  plainly  at 
twenty  leagues  diftance  well,  fome  of  the 
mountains  appearing  like  tables,  and  others 
peaked,  like  pyramids  or  fleeples. 

The  proper  road  for  fhips  to  come  to  an 
anchor  is  on  the  eaft  fide-,  the  right  courfe 
to  it,  in  coming  from  the  weftward,  being 
to  make  clofe  to  the  fouth  point  of  the  ifland, 
and  to  pafs  through  the  channel  there  is  be- 

Palm-  twixt  it  and  the  high  round  Palm-ijland ,  or 

iiknd.  Jlha  de  Caroco ,  diffant  about  an  Englifo  mile 

call  fouth-eaff  from  the  faid  fouth  cape,  or 
point.  This  Palm-ijland  being  extraordi¬ 
nary  high,  and  all  over  covered  with  palm- 
trees,  from  which  it  has  the  name,  may  be 
feen  at  a  great  diftance  weft,  copling  up 
like  a  hay-reek.  The  channel  is  there  fo 
deep,  that  any  fhip  whatfoever  may  boldly 
flail  within  piftol-fhot  of  either  fhore,  with¬ 
out  apprehending  any  thing,  for  there  is 
no  bottom  found  there  with  the  lead;  but 
when  paft  to  the  eaft  ward  of  the  Palm-ijland , 
and  then  ftanding  northward,  we  find  in 
coafling  of  Prince’s  IJland ,  from  twenty  to 
thirty  fathom  water,  fandy  ground,  mix’d 
with  Irnall  pebbles  and  fhells,  till  we  come 
to  the  right  road  of  the  ifland,  which  is 
fomewhat  within  the  mouth  of  a  bay,  facing 
eaftward,  in  juft  one  degree  thirty  minutes 
of  north  latitude,  where  is  only  four  or  five 
fathom  water,  oozy  ground. 

St.  Antony  That  bay  extends  from  the  fouth  poinr, 

town.  which  has  a  rock  near  it  at  eaft,  within  the 
land,  about  five  Englijh  miles  weft  fouth- 
weft  in  depth,  and  is  about  tv/o  Englifh 
miles  in  breadth  at  the  mouth.  Small 
veiTels,  yachts  and  flcops  may  run  in  to  the 
bottom  of  it,  without  any  danger,  and  an¬ 
chor  within  half  gun-fhot  of  the  town  St. 
Antonio ,  the  chief  port  of  the  ifland.  The 
fhores  are  generally  covered  with  large  peb¬ 
ble  ftones,  and  in  fome  places  rocky-,  only 
at  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  facing  the  town, 
is  a  ipacious  beach,  which  at  low  water  is  a 
muddy  land.  2 


Book  IV. 

The  town  lies  along  the  beach,  oppofite 
to  the  mouth  of  the  bay,  and  at  the  very 
bottom  of  it,  between  two  rivulets,  which 
run  down  from  the  adjacent  hills,  at  the  foot 
whereof  is  the  town,  and  confifts  of  about 
four  hundred  houfes,  built  with  clap-boards, 
after  the  Portuguefe  manner,  forming  two 
long  ftreets  in  a  ftreightline,  from  one  rivu¬ 
let  to  the  other,  which  affords  a  pleafant 
profpcft,  each  ftreet  being  wide,  and  look¬ 
ing  upon  woody  hills.  Molt  of  them  have 
long  balconies,  and  lattice  windows ;  fo  that 
tho’  the  ftrufture  be  but  mean,  all  together 
looks  well.  Some  of  the  houfes  are  built 
after  the  Dutch  falhion;  thofe  people  about 
the  latter  end  of  the  laft  century  having 
poflfefied  themfelves  of  the  ifland,  and 
planted  there  a  colony  of  their  own,  be¬ 
longing  to  a  confiderable  merchant  of  Am- 
fierdam ,  under  the  direction,  if  I  miftake 
nor,  of  one  Claer  Hagen ,  who,  for  its  greater 
fecurity,  had  begun  to  eredl  a  fort  on  the 
fouth  point  of  the  bay  -,  but  difcord  pre¬ 
vailing  among  themfelves,  and  the  Portu- 
guefes ,  who  had  been  firft  mailers  of  it,  being 
aftifted  by  their  countrymen  of  St.  Fome , 
they  were  forc’d  to  quit  it,  and  ever  fince 
it  has  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Portu- 
guefes ,  who  the  better  to  defend  it,  have  at 
the  north  fide  of  the  town,  and  by  the  rivu¬ 
let  at  the  end  of  it,  built  a  little  fort  of  turf 
and  planks,  with  convenient  cazerns  for 
the  governor  and  the  garrilon  of  about 
forty  men  kept  there,  being  moft  of  them 
Portuguefe  mulattos,  with  fome  few  iron 
guns,  to  fcour  the  beach  and  landing-place; 
but  the  fort,  guns  and  garrifon  are  at  pre- 
fent  in  a  lorry  condition. 

There  are  two  parifhes  in  the  town,  with  churches 
their  refpedive  churches,  which  are  pretty 
handfome,  for  fuch  a  place.  The  firft  and 
bell  in  the  weft  part  of  the  town,  dedicated 
to  St.  Antony ,  from  which  it  derives  its  name ; 
the  other  is  of  the  invocation  of  the  blefied 
virgin,  called  Madre  de  Deos ,  or  the  mother 
of  God,  at  the  eaft  end.  Tho’  at  fome  di¬ 
ftance,  they  are  both  in  fight  of  each  other, 
and  decently  adorned  with  handfome  altars 
and  good  church-ftuff,  as  ufed  by  Roman 
catholicks.  Each  of  them  is  ferved  by  a 
black  prieft,  the  one  ordained  by  the  arch- 
bifhop  of  Lisbon ,  the  other  by  the  bifliop  of 
St.  Fome.  Befides  the  two  parifh  churches, 
there  are  two  chapels  in  the  town. 

The  country  behind,  and  on  the  fules  of  the 
town,  is  very  mountainous,  and  almoft  all 
over  woody,  as  may  be  feen  by  the  draught 
of  the  town  of  St.  Antony ,  taken  from  the  Plate  24. 
middle  of  the  bay  in  the  cut  here  inferted. 

That  pofition  renders  it  fubjedl  to  heavy 
rains,  and  dreadful  thunder,  thofe  moun¬ 
tains  being  often  covered  with  clouds,  and 
conlequently  it  is  a  very  unhealthy  habita¬ 
tion,  tho’  the  air  in  other  parts  of  the  ifland 
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is  generally  reckoned  more  wholeibme  than 
at  St.  Tome,  or  any  other  parts  of  the  Bight  ; 
for  which  realon  the  Portuguefe  inhabitants 
of  St.  lome  and  Annobon ,  fend  over  their 
fick  people  thither  to  recover  their  health, 
as  they  generally  do,  and  loon  find  the  be¬ 
nefit. 

Great  The  thunder  there  is  the  more  dreadful, 
ech°.  becaule  of  the  repeated  echoes  from  the 

many  dens  and  large  cavities  in  the  moun¬ 
tains,  each  of  them  fo  very  loud  and  diftindl, 
that  were  it  not  attended  with  horror,  there 
might  be  a  diverfion  in  it,  being  much  like 
what  I  have  before  mentioned,  to  be  returned 
by  the  mountains  at  Sierra  Leona.  There 
•are  fo  many  feveral  echoes  all  over  the  ifland, 
that  one  gun  fired  returns  fo  many  reports 
from  cavern  to  cavern,  lb  diftindtly,  and  with 
fuch  intervals,  that  any  perfon  who  is  not 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  place, 
will  certainly  conclude,  that  ten  or  twelve 
guns  have  been  fired  fucceflively. 

Fertility.  This  ifland  is  very  fertile  in  oranges,  of 
two  forts,  fweet  and  four  lemons,  bananas, 
coco-nuts,  fugar-canes,  rice,  Mandioca ,  all 
forts  of  herbs  for  falleting,  and  European 
grain;  as  alfo  cabbage,  papas,  tobacco, 
much  better  than  that  of  Brazil,  Indian 
wheat,  millet,  cotton,  of  which  they  make 
cloth,  water-melons,  pompions,  purflain, 
fome  grapes,  which  are  feldom  all  ripe  to¬ 
gether,  and  a  prodigious  quantity  of  palm- 
wine,  which  is  there  very  excellent;  but  the 
leaft  of  any  fort  above  mentioned,  is  of  the 
Indian  wheat. 

The  fugar  made  there,  and  they  have  five 
or  fix  mills,  is  very  ordinary  and  brown. 
They  commonly  dry  the  bananas  before 
they  are  quite  ripe,  or  bake  them  in  ovens, 
being  moftly  eaten  by  the  inhabitants  in- 
ftead  of  bread;  tho’  many  alfo  make  it  of 
the  meal  of  the  Mandioca  root,  which  is 
only  the  tender  part  of  the  flumps  or  ftalk 
of  Mandioca ,  a  fort  of  bufh,  bearing  long 
fharp-pointed  leaves,  five  together  in  a 
duffer,  at  each  end  of  the  flalks,  or  fmall 
Plate  1 6.  branches,  as  is  reprefented  in  the  print,  of 
which  there  grow  infinite  quantities,  if  well 
cultivated.  Thofe  ftalks  they  beat  very 
well,  and  then  dry  them  in  ovens,  fo  that 
|J  Mandio-  with  a  little  more  pounding  they  are  re- 
ita-root  for  Juced  to  a  fort  of  coarfe  meal,  very  crum- 
I  bread.  b]y<  When  reciUCed  to  that,  the  Portuguefes 

call  it  Farinha  de  Pao,  that  is,  flower ,  or 
meal  of  wood.  It  is  by  many  eaten  by  it- 
felf,  dry,  carrying  of  it  fo  in  their  pockets; 
but  the  more  general  way  is  to  foak  and 
knead  it,  with  frefh  water,  into  dough,  and 
afterwards  bake  it  on  large  iron  or  copper 
plates  into  thin  round  cakes,  and  1b  it  ferves 
inffead  of  bread ;  which  when  new,  is  tole¬ 
rably  nourifhing  and  agreeable,  tho’  fotne- 
wliat  infipid;  but  when  Hale,  is  forry  food. 
Tlie  meal  will  keep  good  a  long  time,  and 
Vol.  V, 


is  proper  for  long  voy&gds.  At  Brtiki!  the  Barboi 
Portuguefes  (lore  their  fhips  with  it  to  ferve 
them  to  Portugal^  and  it  will  ferve  back  a- 
gain,  if  they  are  overftocked  with  it.  It  is 
better  for  this  ufe  than  Caffabi ,  becaufe  it 
keeps  longer,  tho’  at  laft  it  grows  very  infi¬ 
pid  ;  but  fo  does  our  beft  bread,  when  too 
{tale.  Befides,  the  older  it  is,  the  worfe  it 
bakes  into  bread.  The  Yorimaus  Indians , 
a  nation  dwelling  on  the  fouth-fide  of  the 
great  river  of  the  Amazons  in  America ,  a- 
bout  the  mid-way  up  towards  its  fource,  that 
is,  in  about  three  hundred  and  twelve  de¬ 
grees  of  longitude,  bake  it  in  great  earthen 
bafons  over  the  fire,  almoft  as  confectioners 
do  their  fweet-meats;  after  which,  they  again 
dry  it  in  the  fun,  when  defigned  to  keep 
long.  Caffabi  bread  is  made  of  the  meal  of  CafiabL 
this  fame  Mandioca,  before  it  is  baked. 

There  is  alfo  a  particular  way  of  preparing  it, 
to  make  it  keep  long,  but  not  fo  well  as  the 
baked  meal. 

With  this  fort  of  food  the  French  planters 
of  the  Caribbee  iflands  of  America  keep  their 
fervants  and  flaves,  and  call  it  Caffabi ,  as 
the  Portuguefes  do  at  Brazil.  The  Mandi¬ 
oca  meal  was  very  dear  at  the  time  of  my 
being  there,  no  great  quantity  of  it  having 
been  planted  that  year. 

This  is  very  remarkable  in  the  Mandioca, 
that  the  fap  or  juice  of  the  flumps  is  a  cold  Its  pojfbn 
and  quick  poifon ;  and  therefore  all  thofe  who  ous  juice, 
commonly  ufe  the  meal  of  it,  are  very  care¬ 
ful  to  prefs  out  that  malignant  juice,  when 
they  firft  prepare  it,  beating  the  plant  quite 
flat,  and  then  drying  it  in  hot  ovens. 

Of  this  fort  of  plant  every  inhabitant  of 
the  ifland  always  takes  care  to  have  a  fuffi- 
cient  flock  in  his  plantation,  not  only  to 
ferve  his  own  family  at  home,  but  to  fell  to 
the  fhips  of  their  own  nation  and  foreigners, 
which  refort  thither  from  the  coafl  of  Guinea 
in  their  return  to  Europe,  or  to  America,  ei¬ 
ther  to  careen,  or  to  take  in  refrefhments 
and  provifions,  as  alfo  for  water  and  wood, 
of  which  more  hereafter. 

The  inhabitants  have  alfo  on  their  planta-  Cattle, 
tions,  fheep,  hogs,  goats,  and  a  prodigious 
quantity  of  poultry  of  feveral  forts,  the 
greatefl  number  being  of  hens,  and  larger 
than  they  are  at  the  coafl  of  Guinea ,  yet  well 
fed  are  pretty  good  and  fweet;  and  fell  a— 
bundance  to  fea-faring  men,  efpecially  to 
the  French,  who  above  all  other  Europeans, 
touch  there  very  often  with  flaves:  the 
Englifh  and  Dutch  generally  furnifhing 
themfelves  at  cape  Lope,  or  St.  Lome  or  An¬ 
nobon,  according  as  the  flrong  tides  of  the 
gulph,  which  commonly  let  eaftward,  do 
drive  them.  Formerly  the  Dutch  compa¬ 
ny's  veflfels  did  moftly  refort  thither  for  the 
fame  purpofe,  which  it  is  fuppoled  they 
are  now  forbid  by  their  principals,  out  of  a 
ieaioufv,  that  their  commanders  coming  to 
J  5K  that* 
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Barbot.  that  ifland,  may  drive 
their  prejudice. 

Every  fir  ip  pays  the  governor  of  the  ifland 
ufually  redding  at  the  fort,  forty  pieces  of 
eight,  for  the  privilege  of  anchoring,  wood¬ 
ing  and  watering  there-,  either  in  filver  or  in 
European  goods,  or  Haves,  at  the  rate  agreed 
on:  which  done,  he  allows  them  the  liberty 
of  wooding  and  watering  on  either  fide  of 
the  bay,  as  is  moll  handy  to  the  fhips  crews. 

The  proper  place  to  water,  is  on  the  north- 
fide  of  the  bay,  about  two  Englijh  miles 
from  the  fort,  where  feveral  torrents  defcend 
continually  from  the  hills  almoft  to  the  beach. 
This  water  is  extremely  fweet,  but  fo  very 
cold,  that  till  kept  fix  or  eight  days,  it  is  apt 
to  breed  the  cholick  or  pains  in  the  fto- 
mach;  efpecially  among  the  flaves,  if  they 
drink  much  of  it  at  a  time,  as  I  found  by 
experience  in  the  Emerillon.  'I  here  is  alfo 
good  watering  on  the  fouth-fide  of  the  bay-, 
and  working  on  both  fides  at  once,  we  have 
filled  fixty  hogfheads  in  a  day. 

The  wood  is  hewed  conveniently  at  mod 
places  within  the  bay,  juft  near  the  beach, 
the  trees  covering  all  the  land,  very  thick 
together  down  to  the  fea-fide.  At  my  laft 
voyage  in  the  Emerillon  man  of  war,  I 
wooded  on  the  fouth-fide  of  the  bay,  about 
three  miles  from  the  town ;  but  there  our 
people  that  were  fet  to  work,  were  plagued 
Scorpions,  with  lcorpions:  and  among  them,  one  of  the 
failors  was  fo  flung  by  that  little  animal,  in 
the  heel,  that  his  foot,  and  even  the  leg, 
were  already  much  dwelled;  when,  by  good 
fortune  for  him,  a  (lave  of  the  town,  who 
happened  to  call  that  way,  at  the  very  mo¬ 
ment,  took  up  the  fcorpion,  and  crufhed  it 
alive  on  the  wound,  which  in  a  few  hours 
after  quite  healed  it,  as  well  as  if  it  had  ne¬ 
ver  happened. 

Filh.  The  kay  js  plentifully  ftored  with  fifh,  of 
thofe  forts  which  are  commonly  caught  in 
Guinea  ;  only  I  obferved  among  them  two  dif¬ 
ferent  and  extraordinary  fpecies,  which  are 
leldom  feen  at  any  other  of  thofe  parts,  that  I 
know  of:  for  which  reafon,  I  drew  them  as 
near  the  life  as  my  fkill  would  permit,  and 
caufed  them  to  be  inferted  in  the  cut  which 
Plate  24-  gives  the  profpedl  of  the  town  Si.  Antonio. 

The  one  is  a  little  fifh,  broad  and  quite 
flat  under  the  ftomach,  and  as  fharp  as  the 
edge  of  a  knife,  on  the  back  -,  with  two  flhort, 
thick,  fharp,  hard-pointed  horns,  on  the 
head,  juft  over  the  eyes,  which  are  pretty 
large,  and  very  round;  and  of  that  fort 
many  are  brought  over  into  Europe ,  dried, 
and  are  called  by  the  French  Coffre  de  Mort. 
The  other  is  a  long  fifh  like  an  eel,  with  a 
long  fnout,  looking  at  a  diftance  like  a  flute, 
the  fkin  of  its  body  of  a  darkifh  brown, 
fpotted  all  over  on  each  fide,  with  two  long 
rows  of  fine  blue  round  fpecks,  which  is 
very  good  to  eat.  Among  the  variety  of 
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fhells  our  people  found  there  in  the  bay,  as 
they  fi flied  every  day  with  drag-nets,  they 
prelented  me  with  an  extraordinary  large 
one,  near  eighteen  inches  long,  much  refem- 
bling  a  mufcle,  being  all  over  grrnifh’d  on 
the  upper  fide  with  a  fort  of  hollow  prickles, 
as  the  figure  reprefents  it  in  the  print;  the  Plat*  23I 
meat  whereof  is  very  good  and  fweet,  two  or 
three  being  enough  for  any  man  at  a  meal. 

The  bay  fwarms  with  huge  monftrous 
fharks,  which  are  very  dangerous:  for  I 
feveral  times  obferved  how  quick  they  ran 
at  any  of  the  dead  flaves  we  threw  over¬ 
board,  and  made  but  one  mouthful  of  a 
young  boy,  that  was  lo  caft  overboard. 

The  woods  alfo  fwarm  with  apes  and 
monkeys,  but  of  a  difagreeable  figure,  and 
naufeous  fmell,  having  long,  brown,  red- 
difii  hair,  which  are  commonly  fold  there 
to  foreigners,  at  a  piece  of  eight  each,  in  Plate  23; 
exchange  for  haberdalhery-wares,  or  old  li¬ 
nen  rags,  or  failors  clothes,  efpecially  old 
hats,  which  the  natives  much  covet.  The 
only  good  in  that  fort  of  monkeys,  is, 
that  they  are  full  of  tricks  and  pleafant 
geftures  and  motions. 

Blue  parrots,  with  fine  fcarlet  tails,  are  Bealls  and 
innumerable  in  the  woods,  where  they  con- b,rds* 
tinually  make  an  intolerable  noife;  of  which, 
as  well  as  of  the  monkeys,  the  natives  catch 
great  numbers  with  fnares,  or  gins,  fet  on 
the  trees,  for  that  purpofe.  Thofe  parrots, 
when  well  taught,  will  learn  to  talk  and 
whiftle  diftinbtly,  fooner  than  any  others, 
and  are  very  good  to  eat. 

There  is  alfo  a  multitude  of  ring-doves,  and 
turtle-doves,  in  the  woods,  which  are  very 
fweet  food ;  and  an  incredible  quantity  of  fe¬ 
veral  other  forts  of  birds,  unknown  to  us.  All 
about  the  woods,  grows  great  plenty  of  that 
fort  of  fine  purple  flowers,  which  in  France 
are  called  Belles  de  Nuit ,  becaufe  they  have 
a  charming  frefhnefs  in  the  morning,  and 
feem  almoft  withered  in  the  day-time. 

The  inhabitants  are,  for  the  generality,  Inhabi- 
j Blacks,  either  freemen  or  flaves ;  there  be- tants* 
ing  hardly  twenty  right  Portuguefe  families 
in  the  ifland,  with  about  fixty  of  Mulattos , 
tho’  it  is  reckoned  there  are  above  three 
thoufand  perfons  on  the  ifland,  in  the  feveral 
parts  thereof.  Moft  of  the  Blacks  are  a  fort 
of  malignant  treacherous  race;  nor  are  the 
Mulattos  muchbetter-natured:  and  if  I  may 
be  allowed  to  fpeak  the  truth,  the  few  right 
Portuguefes  are  not  very  commendable,  either  Bafe  peo- 
for  honefty  or  good  temper,  at  leaft  the  pie. 
greateft  number  of  them.  For  they  will 
watch,  as  moft  of  the  Mulattos  and  Blacks 
do,  the  opportunity  of  Healing  a  foreigner’s 
hat  off  his  head,  as  he  goes  along  the  ftreet, 
not  only  in  the  dufk  of  the  evening,  but  in 
the  day-time,  if  they  meet  him  in  fome  by¬ 
place,  and  are  not  feen  by  other  people,  and 
run  away  with  the  hat  to  the  wood  or  home. 
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It  behoves  every  one  that  goes  thither,  to  be 
always  on  his  guard ;  for  the  natives  are,  as  I 
have  hinted  already,  a  lavage  ill- natural 
people,  and  have  been  very  rude  and  inhu¬ 
man  to  ftrangers,  as  has  been  faid,  they 
were  to  the  Dutch  colony,  fettled  there  by 
a  confiderable  merchant  of  Amfterdan ;,  at 
the  latter  end  of  the  laft  century :  as  they 
alfo,  fome  time  after,  proved  to  Olivier  van 
Noon’s  people  in  1598  •,  when  that  admiral, 
being  bound  from  Holland  for  the  Eaft-In- 
dies ,  and  driven  thither  by  the  ftrong  tide  of 
the  gulf,  the  iflanders  invited  feveral  of  his 
men  qfhore,  with  all  pofiible  demonftrations 
of  friendfhip,  to  fee  their  fort  and  town  •,  and 
having  prevailed,  and  got  them  into  it,  they 
barbaroufly  fell  on,  and  malTacred  them 
moll  inhumanly. 

At  my  laft:  voyage  to  this  ifland,  I  came 
thither  in  a  yacht  from  Fida ,  to  join  our 
little  fquadron  of  three  frigats,  which  were 
.  encj1  gone  before  me  ;  I  found  our  people  at  open 
batter  the  hoftilities  with  the  town,  on  account  of  our 
fort-  ferjeant-major,  who  had  been  affaulted  by  a 
Black  at  the  beach,  and  was  very  dange- 
roufly  wounded  in  the  back  with  a  knife; 
which  fo  incenfed  the  commander  in  myab- 
fence,  that  he  very  ralhly  and  inconfiderately 
paoor’d  two  of  the  frigats,  within  reach  of 
the  town  and  fort,  and  fired  fo  brilkly  for 
two  hours  together  on  both,  that  all  the 
inhabitants  and  garrifon  fled  to  the  hills, 
and  had  I  not  come  in  good  time,  he  would 
have  done  them  much  more  mifehief.  But 
I  fetall  things  to  rights,  by  an  excufe  to  the 
Portuguefe  governor,  Don  S eb aft i an  Vaz ,  my 
old  acquaintance,  promifing  that  the  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  French  company  fhould  punifti 
that  officer,  when  returned  to  France ,  for 
his  rafhnefs  in  doing  himfelf  juftice  for  the 
Black’s  having  afiaulted  our  ferjeant-major 
fo  treacheroufiy,  before  he  had  required  it 
of  him. 

That  governor  is  a  gentleman  of  good 
fafhion,  and  very  courteous  to  ftrangers: 
befides  him,  I  knew  the  major  of  the  garri- 
fbn,  who  isagood-natur’dman;  all  the  reft 
are  not  to  be  regarded  or  trufted. 

The  Portuguefes  there  always  wear  long 
fwords,  and  the  Blacks  longlcnives  ftuck  in 
their  girdles,  like  thofe  of  the  Gold  Coajl  ;  and 
have  only  a  clout,  at  their  middle,  to  cover 
them.  Several  of  the  Mulattos  are  not  much 
better  dreis’d,  and  bare- foot;  being  gene¬ 
rally  very  poor,  as  well  as  moft  ol  the  Pcr¬ 
tuguefe  inhabitants. 

Women.  The  Portuguefe  women  are  very  civil  to 
foreigners,  that  can  approach  them;  and 
much  kinder  are  the  Mulatto  women,  who 
commonly  drefs  themfelves  in  the  Portuguefe 
fafhion.  They  feldom  go  abroad  but  to 
church,  and  then  covered  with  a  long  veil, 
and  attended  by  an  old  woman  flave,  on 
whofe  fhoulder  they  lean,  as  they  walk  along. 


They  eat  after  the  Portuguefe  fafhion,  and  Bar  hot. 
have  in  the  middle  of  their  rooms,  even  above  f  dC'lf 
flairs,  a  large  fquare  hearth,  to  boil  and  ‘  urni  J' 
drefs  their  vidtuals,  and  fear ce  a  chair  or 
ftool  to  fit  upon,  but  only  a  few  pewter  or 
wooden  utenfils  and  earthen-pots,  with 
forry  poor  beds,  for  all  the  furniture  of  their 
houles. 

The  Blacks ,  both  freemen  and  flaves,  call 
themfelves  Chriftianos  Novos ,  that  is,  new 
chriftians,  or  converts;  and  many  of  them, 
as  well  as  of  the  Mulattos ,  are  brought  over 
from  Brazil  and  Angola ,  befides  the  natives 
of  the  ifland,  who  all  fpeak  Portuguefe ,  and 
two  or  three  forts  of  languages  of  their  own. 

They  are  all  extremely  ignorant,  and  rather 
fuperftitious  than  religious,  above  all  in  re- 
fpe<5t  to  their  patron  St.  Antony. 

One  thing  there,  is  fomewhat  diverting, 
which  is,  when  on  fome  folemnity  in  the 
night-time,  they  illuminate  their  ftreets  with 
abundance  of  lamps,  made  of  orange  hollow 
peels,  filled  with  palm-oil,  and  a  cotton-wick, 
fet  on  the  balconies  of  their  houfes,  ten,  fif¬ 
teen,  or  twenty,  on  every  balcony,  with  which 
every  houfe  is  adorned ;  and  the  ftreets  being 
built  in  a  ftrait  line,  the  fight  is  very  plea- 
fan  t. 

The  major  of  the  fort  is  the  propereft 
perfon  to  apply  to,  and  whom  I  employed  to 
buy  all  our  provifions;  which  he  performed 
with  a  great  deal  of  honefty  and  good  huf- 
bandry,  and  I  paid  him  for  his  trouble,  and 
the  coft,  in  brandy,  coarfe  and  middling 
hats,  fhirts,  old  and  new  fhoes,  all  forts  of 
made  linen;  narrow  and  broad  ribbands 
of  fundry  colours;  feveral  forts  of  ftriped 
and  plain  coloured  filk,  taftety  and  broca-  Trade, 
del,  out  of  fafhion  in  Europe ;  gloves,  white 
linen,  filk-ftockings,  old  perukes,  fpices, 
and  thread  of  fundry  gay  colours,  the  iflan¬ 
ders  being  fond  of  all  that  is  gaudy,  and 
of  pieces  of  eight.  A  fmall  cargo  well  forc¬ 
ed,  to  the  value  of  four  hundred  crowns,  in 
all  the  above-mentioned  goods,  and  of  the 
cheapeft  forts,  will  fell  very  well  there,  in 
exchange  for  provifions  of  the  product  of 
the  ifland ;  but  not  for  money,  that  being 
generally  little  known  among  the  inhabi¬ 
tants,  or  at  beft,  but  little  of  it  in  the  hands 
of  a  few  of  the  principal  men,  who  drive  a 
little  coafting  trade  about  the  gulf  and  Gold 
Goaf  of  Guinea ,  making  up  the  cargo  of 
their  floops,  of  tobacco,  fugar,  fome  eatables, 

&c.  of  the  growth  of  their  plantations,  and 
of  fome  remaining  goods  of  Europe ,  fit  for 
that  trade,  which  they  fometimes  get  of 
Europeans ,  touching  there  in  their  return 
home,  in  exchange  for  neceflaries  for  their 
voyage. 

We  paid  a  crown  for  an  Alqueire  of  MandD 
oca  flower,  which  is  very  clear,  the  Alqueire  be¬ 
ing  but  a  little  above  a  bufhel  Winchefter  mea- 
fure ;  and  a  crown  and  a  half  for  one  of  rice ;  a 

crown 
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crown  for  an  hundred  of  coco-nuts:  oranges,  St.  "Thomas's  Ifland  is  about  thirty-five 
lemons,  bananas,  and  all  other  fruits,  leagues  fouth  from  the  Prince's,  and  forty- 
plants,  or  poultry,  are  very  cheap-,  and  all  five  wed  from  the  neareft  port  of  the  conti- 
of  them  uleful  and  neceflary  in  flave-fhips  nent  of  the  gulph.  It  was  difcovered  about 
efpecially,  becaufe  they  cure  and  preferve  the  year  1471;  the  extraordinary  fertility 
the  (laves,  as  well  as  the  (hips  crew,  at  fea,  of  its  foil  moved  the  Portuguefes  to  fettle  aFirrtcoIo- 

colony  of  their  nation  on  it,  for  the  con-  ny  at  St- 
veniency  of  their  people  trading  to  Guinea ,  Tome* 
tho’  the  climate  is  very  unwholefome,  and 
abundance  of  men  died  before  it  was  well  fet¬ 
tled  and  cultivated-,  violent  fevers  and  cho- 
licks  {hatching  them  away  foon  after  they 
were  fet  a-fhore. 

The  firft  defign  of  fettling  there,  was  in 
the  year  i486;  but  perceiving  how  many 
perifh’d  in  that  attempt,  by  reafon  of  the 


during 


when  duly  adminiftred  to  them, 
their  tedious  paflfage  to  America.  I  would 
advife  all  Perfons  trading  to  Guinea ,  not  to 
negledc  taking  fuch  refrefhments,  either 
there,  or  at  St.  Tome:  for  cape  Lope  and 
Annohon  cannot  afford  them  fo  good,  the 
water  of  St.  Tome  not  agreeing  fo  well  with 
the  (laves,  as  I  (hall  obierve  in  the  defcrip¬ 
tion  of  that  ifland.  For  tho’  it  feems  to  be 
great  expence  to  get  it  in  a  fufficient 
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quantity,  for  fo  many  men  as  are  generally  unwholefomenefs  of  the  air,  and  that  they 
on  board  a  flave-fhip,  yet  the  good  it  does  could  better  agree  with  that  of  the  continent 
them  all,  countervails  the  charge-,  it  faves  on  the  coaft  of  Guinea,  it  was  refolved  in 
the  lives  of  many  (laves,  and  keeps  them  Council  by  king  John  of  Portugal,  that  all 
healthy,  in  a  much  better  condition,  and  the  Jews  within  his  dominions,  which  were 
fitter  for  a  good  advantageous  market  in  vaftly  numerous,  fhould  be  obliged  to  re- 
America:  for  this  reafon,  few  of  the  French  ceive  baptifm,  or  upon  refufal,  be  tranf- 
fhips  trading  to  Guinea,  mifs  touching,  in  ported  to  the  coaft  of  Guinea.  Accord- 


their  return  from  that  coaft,  at  one  of  thofe 
Portuguefe  iflands,  unlefs  they  only  want  to 
wood  and  water;  both  which  they  may 
do  at  cape  Lope ,  with  as  much  eafe,  and 
cheaper  than  at  any  of  thofe  iflands. 

St.  Thomas’s  Ifland. 

THE  ifland  of  St.  Thomas ,  or  St.  Tome, 
is  oval,  about  fifteen  leagues  in  length, 
from  north  to  fouth,  and  twelve  in  breadth 
from  eaft  to  weft;  the  chief  port-town  in  it 
lying  diredfly  under  the  equinodial,  and  in 
the  northerly  part  of  the  ifland. 

The  Portuguefes,  who  difcovered  it  in  the 
year  1452,  under  the  direction  of  prince  Hen¬ 
ry  of  Portugal,  gave  it  that  name,  becaufe 
they  found  it  upon  the  feaft  of  that  apoftle. 


ingly  an  edid  was  fet  forth,  and  many  of 
thofe  who  would  not  comply,  were  fhipped 
off,  and  fet  afhore  in  Guinea ,  where  the 
Portuguefes  had  already  feveral  confiderable 
lettlements,  and  a  good  trade,  confidering 
the  time  fince  the  firft  difeovery.  A  few 
years  after,  fuch  of  thofe  Jews  as  had  efcap’d 
the  malignant  air,  were  forced  away  to  this 
ide  of  St.  Tome ;  there  married  to  Black  wo¬ 
men  fetch’d  from  Angola  in  great  numbers, 
with  near  three  thoufand  men  of  the  fame 
country.  From  thofe  Jews  married  to  Black 
women,  inprocefsof  time  proceeded  moftly 
that  brood  of  Mulattos  at  this  day  inhabit¬ 
ing  the  ifland.  Moft  of  them  boaft  of  be¬ 
ing  defeended  from  Portuguefes,  and  their 
conftitution  is  by  nature  much  fitter  to  bear 
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and  it  is  by  the  Portuguefes  reckoned  one  of  with  the  malignity  of  that  air.  Faria ySou- 
the  nine  countries,  by  them  conquered  in  fa,  in  his  hiftory  of  Portugal,  p.  304.  gives 
Africa.  The  Blacks  of  the  oppofite  conti-  an  account  of  the  expulfion  of  the  Jews  from 
nent  call  it  Poncos.  It  appears  at  about  ten  Spain,  thus: 

leagues  diftance  at  fea,  as  here  reprefented  The  Jews,  who  in  great  numbers  lived 
in  the  cut.  in  Caflile,  feeing  themfelves  condemned  to 

South  fouth- weft  of  it,  is  the  little  ifland  the  flames,  by  the  erefting  of  the  inquifition 
das  Rofas,  or  de  Rolles,  or  Rolletias,  as  the  in  that  country,  fwarmed  into  Portugal. 
Dutch  call  it,  feparated  by  a  channel,  which  King  John  thefecond  of  the  name,  furnamed 
has  twelve  fathom  water  near  either  fhore.  The  perfect,  and  The  great,  firft  entertained 
and  twenty  in  the  middle;  there  are  lome  them;  but  afterwards,  being  fenfible  of 
very  fmall  iflands  or  rocks,  called  de  Roles,  their  wicked  pradHces,  for  that  pretending  to 
but  moftly  overflowed  by  the  fea.  The  bechriftians,  they  ceafed  not  tojudaize,  he 


ifland  das  Rofas  is  much  larger  than  that  of 
de  Cahras  on  the  north ;  and  the  channel  be¬ 
twixt  it  and  St.  Tome  is  half  a  league  broad', 
and  there  is  good  anchoring  ground  in  it. 

At  the  north  point  of  St.  Tome,  clofe  by 
the  fhore,  lies  the  little  ifland  call’d  Ilha  de 
Cahras,  or  goat  ifland ;  the  channel  between 
them  very  deep,  and  fo  called,  from  the  vaft 
number  of  goats  there  is  on  it.  The  ifland 
is  very  high,  and  full  of  wild  lemon-trees. 


lent  out  his  officers,  who  burnt  fome,  cha- 
ftifed  others,  and  filled  all  the  prifons  with 
them.  This  made  many  of  them  fly  into 
Africa,  where  they  openly  profefied  them¬ 
felves  Jews ;  whereupon  the  king  forbid  any 
more  pafiing  over  thither,  upon  pain  of 
death;  giving  them  liberty,  at  the  fame 
time,  to  remove  to  any  chriftian  country. 
But  tho*  it  happened  fome  years  later,  we 
will  relate  what  was  done  in  this  cafe.  In 

the 
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the  year  1492,  a  vaft  multitude  of  Jews 
came  out  of  Cajiile  into  Portugal,  engaging 
to  pay  the  king  a  certain  number  of  ducats 
a  head,  and  only  delating  to  be  permitted 
to  pals  through  the  kingdom.  Eight 
months  were  allowed  them  to  flay,  and 
certain  ports  alTigned  them  to  embark.  The 
time  expiring,  many  went  over  to  the  coaft 
of  Fez,  where  they  were  plunder’d  and  abus’d 
by  the  Moors-,  having  been  little  better  treat¬ 
ed  by  the  P ortuguefes,  many  returned  to  Ca¬ 
jiile,  pretending  they  were  converted,  and 
many  ftaid  in  Portugal  under  the  fame  co¬ 
lour.  The  king,  the  following  year,  find¬ 
ing  them  obifinate  in  their  wicked  practices, 
made  all  that  could  be  found  Haves;  and 
raking  their  children  away,  caufed  them  to 
be  baptiz’d,  and  fent  them  to  the  iftenct  of 
St.  Thomas,  to  be  brought  up  there  chrifti- 
ans,  and  inhabit  it.  Thus  the  Jews  came 
firft  to  mix  their  race  with  that  of  the  an¬ 
cient  P ortuguefes.  To  return  to  my  fubject. 

The  (hips  anchor  in  the  road  of  the  bay, 
on  which  the  town  is  limited;  the  anchor¬ 
ing  for  fmall  fhips  is  in  three  fathoms  and  a 
half,  and  for  the  larger,  in  five  fathoms, 
fandy  ground,  keeping  the  fort  at  louth-weft. 
This  road  lies  north-eaft  and  fouth-weft,  we 
moor  there,  with  the  beft  bower  at  fouth, 
becaufe  the  wind  blows  moftly  from  thence; 
we  commonly  fail  clofe  to  the  ifland,  to 
come  to  the  roads,  the  water  being  there 
pretty  deep  along  the  fliore.  About  a  league 
and  a  half  from  the  fort,  in  the  bay,  lie  two 
fmall  iflands. 

The  foil  of  St.  Tome  is  generally  fat,  mix’d 
with  yellow  and  white  earth,  which  by  the 
dew  of  the  night,  is  rendered  very  proper  to 
produce  many  forts  of  plants  and  fruits,  and 
in  fwampy  grounds,  prodigious  lofty  trees, 
in  a  fhort  time. 

Sugar.  The  fugar-canes  thrive  fo  well  there,  that 
the  planters  make  yearly  above  an  hun¬ 
dred  thoufand  arrobes  of  mufcovado  fugar, 
the  arrobe  being  thirty-two  pounds  Portu¬ 
gal  weight:  the  plants  were  carried  thither 
from  Brazil ,  but  do  not  yield  fo  much  fu¬ 
gar,  nor  fo  good  as  there,  tho’  cultivated 
after  the  fame  manner;  becaufe  of  the  moi- 
fture  of  the  foil,  which  makes  the  canes  to 
over-fhoot,  for  which  reafon  they  often  dry 
it  by  fire,  or  burn  it  as  much  as  they  can. 

For  the  fame  reafon  our  European  wheat 
will  not  come  to  maturity ;  blit  flioots  out 
all  into  ftalks  and  leaves. 

The  ifland  is  watered  in  feveral  places  by 
little  rivers,  running  down  from  the  hills 
into  the  ocean,  their  waters  are  very  fweet, 
and  cold,  moft  of  the  rivers  coming  from 
the  great  high  mountain,  which  rifes  in  the 
very  center  of  the  ifland,  much  above  all  the 
other  hills  about  it,  and  is  almolt  continu¬ 
ally  covered  with  fnow  at  the  top,  and  all 
over  wooded ;  which  is  very  remarkable,  confi- 
Vol.  V. 


dering  how  much  it  is  continually  expos’d  to  Barbot. 
the  fcorching  heat  of  the  fun.  ‘-"'V'nj 

Ail  the  ill  fruits  and  plants  of  the  growth 
of  Guinea  thrive  there  to  admiration^  befidcs 
many  others  tranfpianted  thither  from  Bra¬ 
zil-,  and  even  grapes,  Accajou  apples,  and 
many  forts  of  fmall  beans;  as  alfo  Cola, 
which  formerly  occafioned  a  confiderable 
trade  from  thence  to  Angola.  Ginger  is  alfo 
pretty  plentiful,  as  well  as  the  cabbage-tree, 
which  grows  very  tall  in  one  year,  and  is 
called  by  the  natives  Abellane:  but  Euro¬ 
pean  fruit-trees,  as  almond,  olive,  peach,  and 
other  forts,  which  have  flones,  or  fhell,  tho’ 
they  grow  very  well,  yet  they  never  bear  any 
fruit;  and  on  the  contrary,  all  forts  of  our 
falleting  thrive  very  well. 

T  he  natives  pretend  they  have  a  fort  of 
trees,  whofe  leaves  are  continually  diftilling 
water,  like  the  fabulous  tree  authors  fpeak 
of  in  the  ifland  of  Ferro ,  one  of  the  Canaries. 

They  have  great  ftore  of  all  the  tame  Beads  and- 
creatures,  that  are  ufual  on  the  coafts  of  birds. 
Guinea  and  Benin-,  and  particularly  of  black 
cattle,  larger  and  more  beautiful  than  thofe 
at  the  Gold  Coaft,  and  the  Twine  are  alfo 
very  large :  and  as  for  fowl,  there  are  tur¬ 
keys,  geefe,  ducks  turtle-doves,  partridges, 
black-birds,  ftarlings,  and  very  beautiful 
parroquets,  no  bigger  than  fparrows,  with 
fine  fcarlet  heads,  befides  many  other  fine 
birds  not  known  in  Europe. 

The  ocean  allround  the  ifland  fwarms Fi/h, &c. 
with  fifb,  and  among  them  fmall  whales, 
and  north-capers,  or  grampufies;  nor  is 
there  lefs  plenty  in  the  rivers :  fo  that  the 
inhabitants  have  all  forts  of  provifions  in  im- 
menfe  quantities ;  and  were  not  the  fcorch¬ 
ing  damp  air  fo  pernicious  to  Europeans ,  who 
can  fcarce  live  there  to  fifty  years  of  age,  it 
might  vie  with  the  ifle  of  St.  Helena,  fo  fa¬ 
mous  amongft  Eaft-lndia  travellers,  for  its 
fertility  and  plenty  of  all  neceflaries,  and 
over  and  above  for  the  wholefomenefs  of  its 
air,  being  about  four  hundred  leagues  dif- 
tant  from  St.  Tome  fouth-eaft  by  eaft,  and 
look’d  upon  as  a  terreftrial  paradife. 

As  for  the  natives,  they  are  laid  to  live 
long  and  healthy,  tho’  fpare  and  lean  of 
body,  and  many  of  them  to  attain  to  an 
hundred  years  of  age.  There  is  alfo  ano¬ 
ther  notion,  for  the  truth  whereof  I  dare 
not  vouch;  which  is,  that  if  a  foreigner  hap¬ 
pens  to  go  to  refide  at  St.  Tome,  before  he 
is  at  his  full  growth,  he  will  continue  at  that 
pitch  all  the  days  of  his  life.  They  alio 
fay  the  nature  of  the  foil  is  fuch,  as  to  con- 
fume  a  dead  body  in  twenty-four  hours. 

The  unwholefomenels  of  the  air,  is  chiefly 
attributed  to  the  ifland’s  lying  under  the 
equinoctial,  which  renders  it  intolerably  hot 
the  greateft  part  of  the  year;  and  being  all 
hills  and  dales,  which  are  continually  fill’d 
with  a  thick  flunking  fog,  even  in  thehotteft 
5  T  dme 
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Basuot.  time  of  the  day,  that  condenfes  and  in- 
fedls  the  air,  and  renders  it  unwholefome. 
Add  to  this,  the  heavy  rains,  which  fall  on 
the  low  marfhy  grounds,  which  being  af¬ 
terwards  drawn  up  by  the  violent  heat,  turn 
into  vapours,  and  fall  down  mornings  and 
evenings  on  the  bodies  of  men  and  beads,  oc- 
cafioning  much  ficknefs,  and  the  death  of 
many  at  the  town,  efpecially  at  fome  times  of 
the  year;  becaufe  it  is  fituated  in  a  low  bot¬ 
tom,  which  is  not  fo  much  about  the  north 
and  fouth  parts  of  the  ifland.  However,  at 
certain  feafons  of  the  year,  that  malignant 
air  is  fo  univerfal,  that  the  natives  are  forced 
to  keep  clofe  at  home,  for  a  time,  to  free 
themfelves  from  it  as  much  as  is  poflible. 

The  exceflive  bleeding  ufed  by  the  Portu- 
guefes,  which  they  have  recourfe  to  on  the 
lead  occafion,  fome  of  them  letting  blood 
fifty  times  or  more  in  a  year,  is  probably 
what  makes  them  look  more  like  walking 
ghods  than  men.  This  praftice,  fo  repeated 
for  many  years  fucceflively,  mud  necefla- 
rily  weaken  their  conditution;  the  nature  of 
that  climate  being  fuch,  as  cannot  fupply 
them  with  hady  recruits  of  blood. 

There  are  two  rainy  and  two  fair  feafons 
in  the  year,  beginning  at  each  equinox,  and 
ending  at  the  fun’s  coming  to  the  tropicks. 
At  the  time  of  thole  equinoxes,  they  have 
no  manner  of  fhade,  the  fun  being  perpendi¬ 
cular  over  their  heads,  and  then  exhales  im- 
menfe  quantities  of  water  from  the  ocean, 
all  about  the  idand,  which  turn  to  fuch 
heavy  violent  rains,  that  they  fall  all  over 
the  land  like  another  flood;  and  the  only 
comfort  at  fuch  times  is,  that  the  heat  of 
Exceffive  ^un  *s  nothing  near  fo  fcorching  as  at 
heat.  other  dry  feafons,  when  it  is  intolerable,  the 
thick  clouds  then  interpofing;  however,  at 
that  time  they  fuffer  as  much  by  the  excefs 
of  dampnefs,  as  they  did  before  by  the  in- 
fuppor table  heats  in  Jun e,  July  and  Au- 
guft ,  efpecially  Europeans ;  thole  heats  be¬ 
ing  then  fo  violent,  and  the  foil  fo  burning 
hot,  that  ’tis  fcarce  poflible  to  walk  on  it, 
at  fometimes,  without  corkfoles  to  the  fhoes. 
Tempe-  The  other  three  months  of  good  feafon, 
rate  tea-  'y/z.  March ,  April  and  May,  are  more  tem- 
fon’  perate,  the  continual  fouth-ead  winds  re- 
frdhing  the  air;  fo  that  it  does  as  much 
good  to  Europeans ,  as  damage  to  the  na¬ 
tives,  whom  it  pinches  and  annoys  fo  very 
much,  that  they  all  look  then  extremely 
thin  and  poor.  But  it  is  very  rare  there  to 
have  a  nortlv-ead  wind  blow  as  it  doth  at  the 
Gold  Coaft  of  Guinea ;  and  when  that  hap¬ 
pens,  ’tis  occafioned  by  the  high  mountains 
of  the  continent  of  Africa ,  diverting  it  to¬ 
wards  this  ifland. 

The  town-  The  principal  town  lies  at  the  bottom 
of  the  bay,  facing  the  north-ead  betwixt 
two  rivers,  on  a  low  flat  ground,  and  built 
in  length,  containing  about  eight  hundred 
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houfes,  mod  of  them  two  dories  high,  and 
flat-roofed.  And  the  Portuguefes  fay,  there 
are  above  five  thoufand  fuch  houfes  about 
the  country,  fix  miles  round  the  town; 
which  is  cover’d  on  the  fea-fide  by  a  ram¬ 
part  built  of  free-done  in  1607;  defended 
on  the  north  by  fort  Si.  Sebafiian ,  con¬ 
fiding  of  four  large  badions,  faced  with 
free-done,  danding  on  a  point  of  land,  the  Thecaftle. 
courtins  being  of  hard  polifh’d  rock-done, 
twenty-five  foot  high;  all  which  renders  it 
a  drong  place,  if  well  defended. 

The  fort  has  alfo  a  little  harbour  or  ba- 
fon,  facing  the  north;  the  accefs  to  which 
may  be  eafily  obdrudted,  by  thirty-fix  brafs 
guns,  from  eight  to  forty-eight  pound  ball, 
it  is  furnifh’d  with ;  and  fupplied  with  wa¬ 
ter  by  a  little  river  that  falls  into  the  fea, 
and  is  the  bed  frefh  water  in  all  the  ifland, 
and  the  mod  proper  for  fliips  for  long 
voyages,  if  taken  in  the  day-time:  but 
being  then  always  full  of  flaves,  and  beads 
reforting  from  all  parts  of  the  town  for  wa¬ 
ter,  and  to  wafh  themfelves,  and  often  eafe 
their  bodies  there,  and  throw  in  all  forts  of 
filth,  we  are  obliged  to  fill  our  cades  in  the 
night,  when  it  is  free  from  all  that  nadinefs,  Watering, 
which  makes  it  lefs  agreeable  to  our  men  and 
flaves,  being  perhaps  too  raw,  as  it  comes  from 
the  hills,  till  warmed  by  the  fun :  lor  it  appears 
by  experience,  that  the  water  at  Prince’s 
Ifland  and  cape  Lope  proves  much  whole- 
fomer  for  our  flaves  and  fliips  crews  at  fea. 

Tho’  this  of  St.  Lome  keeps  pretty  well  in 
calks,  after  it  has  once  dunk,  and  is  recovered. 

I  would  advife  fuch  as  refort  thither  to 
victual  their  fhips,  to  water  in  other  places 
of  the  ifland,  or  in  the  middle  of  the  town, 
through  which  the  river  runs,  tho*  it  will 
cod  double  the  labour  and  charges.  For 
it  is  fo  eflential  a  point,  that  the  water 
taken  aboard  in  flave-fhips  fhould  be  of 
the  very  bed  and  cleanly,  that  it  often 
contributes  very  much  to  fave  or  dedroy 
whole  cargoes  of  them,  according  as  it  is 
good  or  bad ;  and  rather  than  to  run  a  rifque, 

I  would  advife  them  to  go  to  cape  Lope , 

Prince’s  Ifland ,  or  Annobon  for  it;  becaufe 
many  fliips  have  lod  the  bed  part  of  their 
compliment  of  flaves  by  that  water,  in  their 
pafiage  from  thence  to  America. 

All  the  houfes  in  the  town  are  built  with  a 
fort  of  hard  ponderous  white  timber,  growing 
on  the  plantations  of  the  ifland,  and  covered 
with  planks  of  the  fame,  only  three  houfes 
are  all  of  done ;  the  chiefed  whereof  is  the 
governor’s,  and  another  is  the  bifliop’s  pa¬ 
lace.  St.  Lome  is  a  bilhop’s  lee,  whole 
diocefe  extends  over  the  adjacent  Portuguefe 
iflands  of  the  gulph  of  Guinea ,  and  it  is  ac¬ 
counted  the  mother-church  of  Guinea ,  Congo 
and  Angola ;  and  for  that  reafon  the  bifhop 
of  Angola  is  fuffragan  to  this  fee,  which 
claims  it  by  antiquity. 

4  +  *  ,  .  .  . 
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There  are  thiee  ehurches  in  the  town,  one  St.  Tome,  and  is  affifled  by  a  corregidor  in  3a&kot. 
o  them  the  cathedral,  dedicated  to  our  deciding  judicially  all  the  conteflsand  diffe- 

rences  that  happen  there;  but  there  lies  an 
appeal  to  the  viceroy  of  Guinea  and  Angola, 
refiding  at  Loanda  de  St.  Paolo  in  Angola. 

The  Portuguefe  general  that  was  there,  at 
my  firft  voyage  to  the  gulph,  was  Julian  do 
Campo  Barreto ,  whom  I  faw  fince  lit  Princes 


lady  of  the  conception,  as  they  term  it, 
which  was  formerly  ruined  by  the  Dutch 
admiral,  Pieter  ver  Does  (in  16 to)  who 
invaded  the  ifland;  but  afterwards  rebuilt 
and  enlarged  by  the  Portuguefes,  much  fi¬ 
ner  and  larger.  In  it  was  long  after  bu¬ 


ried  the  coips  of  another  Dutch  admiral  Jol,  IJland ,  and  afterwards  at  Acra,  being  there 


who  alter  his  conquefts  of  Loanda  de  St. 
Paolo  in  Angola ,  being  fern  there  with 
twenty-one  men  of  war,  and  two  thoufand 
two  hundred  men  from  Brazil,  by  count 
Maurice  of  Naffau,  captain-general  by  fea 
and  land  for  the  Dutch  in  1641,  fubdued 
this  ifland  the  fecond  time:  but  foon  after 
the  conquefl,  all  his  little  army  was  feized 
with  the  diftempers  of  the  country,  which 
defiroyed  many;  and  Jol  himfelf,  with  fix 
of  his  officers  died,  and  was  interred 


in  vice 


kept  clofe  prifoner  by  the  garrifon  of  the 
fort  Chrijliaenburgh,  then  poffeffed  by  the 
Portuguefes ;  as  I  have  obferved  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  delcription  of  the  Gold  Coajl  of 

Guinea. 

The  befl  governors  and  generals,  fent  to 
the  Portuguefe  iflands  oi  the  gulph  of  Guinea , 
are  old  officers,  who  having  ferved  the 
king  of  Portugal  in  his  armies,  and  had  the 
misfortune  to  wafte  their  eflates  in  that  fer- 
are  polled  there  to  recover  their  lodes ; 
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this  Church,  with  all  the  pomp  ufed  at  the  which  they  may  quickly  do,  as  having  the 
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funerals  of  the  greatefl  generals  of  armies. 
This  church  is  precifely  under  the  equi¬ 
noctial  line. 

The  other  churches  of  the  town,  are  that 
of  St.  Elizabeth,  which  is  an  hofpital ;  and 


whole  trade  of  that  part  of  Guinea,  befides 
the  perquifites  of  their  polls,  and  their 
fhare  of  the  duties  foreign  ffiips  are  obliged 
to  pay,  which  amount  to  near  t tn  per  cent, 
ad  "valorem ,  of  the  provifions  exported  from 
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that  of  St.  Sebaftian,  the  leafl  of  the  three,  the  iflands,  which  duties  we  commonlv  pay 


and  the  nearefb  to  the  fortrefs,  of  which  it 
bears  the  name. 

There  are  alfo  fome  other  fmaller  churches 
and  chapels  without  the  walls  of  the  town; 
one  dedicated  to  St.  Antony,  at  about  half 
a  milediftance;  another  nearer,  to  St.  John ; 
another  again,  to  the  mother  of  God,  about 
half  a  league  to  the  fouth-eaft;  another  to 
the  Trinity,  two  leagues  off  eafl ;  and  ano¬ 
ther,  to  St.  Anne ,  about  three  leagues  louth- 


in  European  goods;  and  for  a  large  iflave- 
fhip,  come  to  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  crowns,  or  three  flaves,  valued  at 
forty  crowns  a-piece;  befides  which,  eight 
or  ten  crowns  are  paid  to  the  corregidor, 
Merinho  da  Mar ,  and  other  officers  of  the 
cuflom-houfe.  All  which,  confidering  the 
great  number  of  foreign  fhips  reforting 
to  the  ifland  yearly,  being  often  above 
an  hundred  and  fifty  fail  of  all-  nations 


eaft,  which  was  rebuilt  in  1667,  as  large  as  and  fizes,  it  is  eafy  to  infer,  that  the  poft 
that  of  St.  Saviour  at  Rochel ,  but  much  of  general  there,  is  very  beneficial  without 
handfomer.  Twoof  tnofe  churches  belong  all  the  other  profits  accruing  by  the  admi- 


to  monafleries  of  Auguftinians  and  fryars. 
All  the  inhabitants  are  Romanifis ,  except 
fome  few  families  of  pagan  negroes  of  the 
oppofite  continent,  who  refide  there  on  ac¬ 
count  of  trade.  The  bifhop  of  St.  Tome 
is  fuffragan  to  the  primate  of  Portugal-, 
mofl  of  the  priefls  officiating  there,  and  at 
the  other  Portuguefe  iflands,  are  Blacks.  The 
mufick  of  the  cathedral,  is  partly  compofed 
of  negro  boys,  who  are  trained  to  it,  and 
fing  moflly  without  book.  The  king  of 
Portugal  maintains  them,  and  the  whole 
chapter,  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  ifland. 

The  inhabitants  are  obliged  to  maintain 
at  their  charge,  the  garrifon  of  fort  St.  Se- 
baftian  with  fuel,  and  to  keep  in  due  repair 
the  governor’s  houfe  in  the  town;  as  like- 
wile  all  the  bridges  within  and  without  it, 
and  to  mend  the  roads  about  it,  which  are 
often  damaged  by  the  heavy  rains  overflow¬ 
ing  and  breaking  them  up. 

The  general  extends  his  jurifdidtion  over 
thofe  of  the  neighbouring  Portuguefe  iflands 
of  the  gulph  of  Guinea,  but  refides  at 


niflration  of  juflice,  and  trading  in  Guinea , 
and  the  fale  of  the  product  of  their  own 
plantations,  and  the  fifth  part  of  all  the 
fifh  caught  on  the  beach,  and  three-pence 
per  week  for  every  fifherman  that  fillies 
out  at  fea:  for  there  is  nothing  but  what 
pays  fome  duty  to  the  king  or  the  gover¬ 
nor;  and  even  European  goods  carried  a- 
fhore  for  purchafing  provifions,  mufl  all 
be  fent  to  the  cuflom-houfe,  and  pay  ten 
per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Thofe  goods  in  French  fhips  particularly  Goods  !m- 
confifl  in  Holland-cloth,  or  linen,  as  wellPorted- 
as  of  Rouen  and  Brit  any,  thread  of  all  co¬ 
lours;  ferges,  filk  flock  ings,  fuflians,  Dutch 
knives,  iron,  fait,  olive  oil,  copper  in  fheets 
or  plates;  brafs-kettles,  pitch,  tar,  cordage, 
fugar  forms,  (from  twenty  to  thirty  pounds 
a-piece)  brandy,  all  kinds  of  ftrong  liquors 
and  fpirits,  Canary- wines,  olives,  capers, 
fine  flower,  butter,  cheefe,  thin  flioes,  hats, 
fliirts,  and  all  forts  of  filks  out  of  fafhion 
in  Europe,  hooks,  &V.  of  each  fort  a  little 
in  proportion. 

The 
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The  iflanders  are  a  rhungrel  people,  as  I 
have  already  hinted',  white  Portuguefes  de¬ 
fended  from  the  fil'd  inhabitants  of  the 
ifland,  when  it  was  fettled-,  Porluguefe  Mu¬ 
latto's,  alfo  defended  from  the  proferibed 
Jews,  fent  thither  at  the  beginning  of  the  co¬ 
lony,  and  married  to  Black  women  fent  from 
Angola •,  both  free,  befides  a  vaft  number 
of  Blacks  and  Mulattos  not  free*,  tranlpoited 
alfo  from  Lcanda  de  S.  Paolo ,  as  the  ifland 
could  be  cultivated :  as  alfo  a  multitude  of 
other  Haves,  who  tho’  they  are  io,  compole 
whole  villages  of  themfelves  all  over  the 
ifland. 

The  mod  ordinary  food  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  is  potatoes,  kneaded  and  mix’d  with 
Farinha  de  Pao ,  or  Mandioca ,  goat  s  milk, 
palm-wine  and  water.  T.  hofe  of  lome  fub- 
ftance  often  feaft  one  another  in  their  vil¬ 
lages-,  efpecially  in  hot  fcorching  weather, 
five  or  fix  whole  families  meeting  together 
in  dens  and  caves,  dug  for  that  purpofs 
under  ground,  to  keep  off  the  heat,  each  fa¬ 
mily  bringing  a  difh  to  compofe  the  ban- 
quet. 

The  commonalty  of  all  thofe  mungrel 
people,  efpecially  of  the  Mulattos  and  Blacks , 
are  treacherous  villains,  very  thievifh,  in- 
folent  and  quarrelfome  on  the  leaft  occa- 
fion  -,  and  fome  without  any. 

Having  fpoken  fully  of  the  unwhole- 
fomenefs  of  the  air  at  St.  Pome,  it  will  not 
be  improper  to  take  fome  notice  of  the 
mod  common  difeafes,  afflicting  the  inha¬ 
bitants,  viz.  fevers,  fmall-pox,  cholicks, 
the  bloody-flux,  the  venereal  difeafe;  and 
another  called  there  Bichos  no  Cu,  befides 
feveral  others,  affeCting  men  there,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  the  head-ach. 

The  fever,  above  all  other  didempers, 
dedroys  the  greated  number  of  people, 
efpecially  new  comers  from  Europe ,  carrying 
them  off  in  lefs  than  eight  days  ficknefs. 
The  fird  fymptoms  of  it  are  a  cold  fliiver- 
ing,  attended  with  an  intolerable  heat  or 
inflammation  in  the  body  for  two  hours, 
fo  as  to  throw  the  patient  into  a  violent 
delirium,  which  at  the  fifth  or  feventh  fit, 
or  the  fourteenth  at  mod,  makes  an  end  of 
mod  perfons  feized  with  it-,  the  fit  return¬ 
ing  every  other  day.  If  the  patient  efcapes, 
he  may  reafonably  expedt  to  live  there 
feveral  years  in  health,  provided  he  is  tem¬ 
perate  both  as  to  wine  and  women ;  and  be 
well  dieted  after  having  been  purged  im¬ 
mediately  with  Cajfia  infufed  in  the  blood 
of  vipers.  They  allow  the  patient  to  drink 
water  plentifully  during  the  fit. 

As  to  the  fmall-pox,  it  is  there  as  elfewhere 
in  Guinea ,  fome  die  of  it,  fome  not*,  and 
the  proper  medicines  for  luch  patients  are 
known  to  all  nations,  and  therefore  I  for¬ 
bear  faying  any  more  on  that  head. 


Cholicks  are  there  fo  terrible,  as  to  Cholick. 
didraCt  the  patient  in  three  or  four  days. 

The  caufe  of  this  fort  of  cholick  is  modly  at¬ 
tributed  either  to  the  exccffive  ufe  of  women, 
or  to  the  evening  dews;  and  to  catching 
cold,  after  a  violent  fweating:  many,  efpe¬ 
cially  new  corners,  being  apt  to  cool  and 
air  themfelves  when  very  hot,  in  the  night¬ 
time  a-bed,  or  drinking  to  excefs  of  the 
juice  of  coco-nuts,  which  is  of  a  very  cool¬ 


ing  nature. 


This  fort  of  cholick  has  fwept  away  an 
incredible  number  of  people  of  all  forts 
and  nations  fince  that  was  a  colony  -,  and 
does  dill  continually,  the  refort  to  the 
ifland  being  very  great  from  many  parts, 
as  I  have  obferved  before.  It  has  particu¬ 
larly,  together  with  the  bloody-flux,  kill’d 
luch  a  number  of  Dutch  men,  the  two 
feveral  times  they  fubdued  the  ifland,  in  the 
years  1610  and  1641,  as  before  men¬ 
tioned  -,  that  the  ifland  was  then  known  in 
Holland,  by  the  name  of  the  Dutch  Church¬ 
yard.  However,  it  is  obferved  among  our 
failors,  that  thofe  who  feldom  or  never  go 
afhore,  are  not  affiidted  with  this  or  any 
other  didemper  of  the  country.  The  na¬ 
tives  ufe  the  fame  medicines  for  cholicks,  as 
the  Blacks  do  on  the  coad  of  Guinea. 

The  bloody-flux  is  as  common  among  the  Bloody- 
in habitants  as  among  foreigners,  and  de-  ux* 
droys  many  of  both  forts  indifferently. 

The  medicine  mod  ufed  by  the  natives,  is 
to  anoint  the  patient  all  over  very  often 
with  an  ointment  made  of  palm-oil,  boil’d 
with  certain  phyfical  herbs,  bed  known  to 
the  Blacks ,  which  cures  many  in  a  fliort 
time:  but  for  our  European  failors,  we  find 
that  quinces  are  the  mod  efficacious  reme¬ 
dy  againd  that  didemper. 

The  venereal  didemper  is  very  common,  Pox. 
the  Blacks  feeming  to  be  little  concerned  at 
it,  as  having  a  way  to  cure  it  with  Mercury  ; 
but  few  Europeans  who  get  it,  efcape  dying 
miferably.  I  cannot  therefore  but  ferioufly 
recommend  it  to  luch  as  happen  to  go  thi¬ 
ther,  to  forbear  having  to  do  with  any 
Black  women,  as  they  tender  their  own 
lives. 

The  difeafe  call’d  Bichos  no  Cu,  is  alfo  Dyfente- 
very  common  there,  both  among  Whites  T- 
and  Blacks-,  the  nature  of  it  is  to  melt  or 
diflolve  men’s  fat  inwardly,  and  to  void  it 
by  ffool,  which  ’tis  likely  is  occafion’d  by 
the  infupportable  heats.  The  French  call 
this  didemper  Gras  fondu,  that  is,  melted 
greafe;  being  in  effeCt  a  fort  of  dyfentery, 
the  forerunner  of  which,  is  an  extraordinary 
melancholy,  attended  with  a  violent  head- 
ach,  wearinefs  and  fore  eyes.  As  loon  as 
thefe  fymptoms  appear,  they  take  the  fourth 
part  of  a  lemon-peel,  and  thrud  it  up  the 
patient’s  fundament,  in  the  nature  of  a  fup- 

pofitory, 
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pofitory,  as  far  as  they  can*,  which  is  very 
painful  to  him,  and  he  is  to  keep  it  there  as 
long  as  polllble.  If  the  difeafe  is  not  invete¬ 
rate,  this  certainly  cures  him  ;  but  if  this 
remedy  proves  ineffectual,  and  the  difeafe  fo 
malignant  that  there  comes  away  a  fort  of 
grey  matter,  they  infufe  tobacco-leaves  in 
fait  and  vinegar  for  two  hours,  then  pound 
it  in  a  mortar,  and  adminifter  a  glifter  of  it 
to  the  patient  j  but  becaule  the  fmart  of  it 
is  violent,  they  have  two  men  to  hold  him. 
They  ufe  alfo  in  this  cafe  another  fort  of 
glifter  not  fo  flurp,  made  of  the  juice  of 
an  herb  call’d  Or  ore  de  Bichos ,  with  rofe- 
leaves,  two  yelks  of  eggs,  a  little  allom  and 
oil  of  rofes.  Some  alfo  prevent  that  dan¬ 
gerous  diftemper,  by  applying  a  fuppofi- 
tory  made  of  lint,  fteep’d  in  a  new-laid  egg 
beaten  with  role- water,  fugar  and  cerufe,  or 
white  lead. 

Head-ach.  Head-aches  are  alfo  very  frequent,  and 
cured  as  on  the  :coaft  of  Guinea. 

Produft.  To  return  to  the  defcription  of  St.  Tome. 

Indian  wheat  grows  there  to  perfe&ion,  of 
which  they  make  bread*  baking  it  with  fe- 
veral  roots,  efpecially  potatoes.  Grapes  ne- 

Iver  ripen  together  upon  the  fame  bunch  •, 
but  there  are  fome  at  all  times  of  the  year. 
Stone  fruits  feldom  or  never  come  to  matu¬ 
rity.  Mandioca,  or  CaQabi,  is  cultivated  as 
in  Brazil,  but  differs  from  it-,  for  befides  its 
growing  here  as  big  as  a  man’s  leg,  and  ve¬ 
ry  lofty,  it  has  not  that  poilonous  juice  as 
what  grows  there  and  at  Angola.  Many 
here,  as  well  as  at  Prince’s  IJland ,  make 
bread  of  it,  firft  rafping  and  drying  the  meal 
in  the  air  and  it  is  much  better  food  than 
that  of  Brazil  and  Angola. 
otatoes.  There  are  four  forts  of  potatoes,  of  Be¬ 
nin,  Auwerre,  Mani-Congo ,  and  Saffrance , 
all  tranfplanted  thither  from  the  faid  places. 
The  two  firft  forts  are  the  beft,  the  one  for 
fweetnefs,  the  other  becaufe  it  will  keep 
long  found  and  good. 

.ef;gos<  The  fruit  call’d  Peftgos  grows  on  a  tree 
of  the  fame  name,  and  refetnbles  a  calabafh 
or  gourd,  cover’d  with  a  hairy  fubftance, 
and  is  fweet  and  refrefhing. 

;0ia.  The  Cola  is  the  fame  as  in  Guinea ,  and 
fo  very  plentiful,  that  they  export  vaft  quan¬ 
tities  to  Loanda  in  Angola ,  all  in  their  hulks 
or  rhind,  which  prefer ves  it  a  long  time, 
and  is  much  valued  there.  They  alfo  export 
thither  much  palm-oil. 

Sugar-  They  manage  and  cultivate  their  fugar- 
:anes.  canes  as  in  Brazil  and  the  fugar  iflands  of 
America ,  but  the  canes  grow  much  bigger 
than  at  any  of  thole  places,  yet  do  not  af¬ 
ford  more  juice  in  proportion.  They  com¬ 
monly  plant  them  in  January ,  and  cut  them 
down  in  June ,  though  fome  planters  do  not 
obferve  that  time  fo  exactly  fo  that  it  may 
be  faid,  they  make  fugar  mod  part  of  the 
vear,  and  there  are  reckon’d  to  be  about 
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fixty  fugar-mills  on  the  ifland;  which  all  to-  Barbot, 
gether  make  every  year  about  fifteen  hun- 
dred  tuns  of  brown  fugar,  better  than  what 
is  made  at  Prince’s  IJland ,  whence  they  for¬ 
merly  exported  feven  or  eight  fhips  laden  to 
Portugal ,  the  Canary  IJlands ,  and  England , 
before  thofe  parts  were  fo  plentifully  fup- 
plied  from  America.  Some  planters  refine 
a  l'mall  quantity,  for  the  ufe  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants,  but  being  much  inferior  to  the  Ma¬ 
dera  fugar,  it  has  little  vent  abroad,  having 
a  tafte  of  the  clay  ground,  and  will  hardly 
dry  in  the  moulds,  unlefs  the  parching  fouth- 
eaft  winds  blow,  and  then  will  not  keep 
dry  two  years  for  which  reafon  they  have 
fome  white  refin’d  fugar  from  Madera  im¬ 
ported  every  year. 

There  is  great  plenty  of  cotton,  which  Cotton; 
the  natives  and  other  inhabitants  drefs,  fpin 
and  weave,  into  feveral  forts  of  cloth ;  the 
fmall  cloths  for  Blacks  made  of  it,  are  of 
the  fame  fort  as  thofe  of  Benin ,  but  not  near 
fo  fine  and  good.  They  fend  yearly  great 
quantities  of  them  to  Angola ,  where  they 
yield  good  profit. 

All  the  aforefaid  plants  are  often  much  Vermin, 
damag’d  by  a  fmall  fort  of  green  crabs, 
which  fwarm  all  over  the  country,  and 
breed  under  ground,  like  moles.  The 
woods  and  copices  fwarm  with  innumerable 
multitudes  of  large  flies,  which  fling  :  and 
at  fome  times  of  the  year,  there  are  infinite 
great  ants,  which  eat  the  grafs,  and  gnaw 
the  young  fugar-canes  -,  but  they  die  when 
the  feafon  is  over.  The  rats  alfo  do  much 
harm  to  the  fugar-canes.  ; 

I  fhall  now  entertain  the  reader  with  a 
brief  account  of  the  conqueft  of  this  ifland, 
at  two  feveral  times  -,  the  ftates  of  Holland 
being  at  war  with  the  crown  of  Spain ,  and 
Portugal  at  that  time  fubjcdl  to  the  faid 
crown. 

The  firft  expedition  was  under  admiral 
Pieter  Verdoes ,  or  Vandcr  Does ,  in  the 
month  of  November  1610,  with  feventeen 
men  of  wrar.  That  admiral  having  landed  Firft  inva- 
his  forces  on  the  ifland,  with  fome  artillery,  fion  by  tkc 
took  the  two  forts  ;  the  one  furrender’d  atDutch- 
the  firft  fummons,  the  other  he  batter’d  for 
fome  time  with  feven  pieces  of  heavy  can¬ 
non,  and  obliged  it  to  yield :  after  which 
he  ftorm’d  the  town,  and  carried  it  -,  and 
the  inhabitants  refufing  to  pay  a  ranfom  of 
ten  thoufand  gold  ducats,  demanded  by  the 
faid  admiral,  he  took  out  fome  thoufand 
chefts  of  fugar,  a  great  quantity  of  elephants 
teeth,  with  fome  parcels  of  gold  and  woollen 
cloth,  and  wrought  lilks,  twenty-one  pieces 
of  cannon,  &c.  and  let  f^re  to  the  place. 

But  the  Dutch  did  not  long  enjoy  this  con¬ 
queft,  for  loon  after  the  country  diftempers 
feized  them  in  fuch  manner,  that  above  a 
thoufand  foldiers  died,  as  did  alfo  the  admi¬ 
ral  Verdoes ,  his  vice-ad  miralSVom,  and  all  the. 
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Barbot.  officers  of  the  land  forces,  except  one  only, 
who  obliged  the  reft  to  ravage  and  ruin  all 
the  towns,  fugar-mills,  &c.  and  having  im- 
bark’cl  all  the  booty  they  could  get,  they 
left  the  ifland  in  fuch  diforder,  that  the  Por¬ 
tuguefes  were  not,  for  feveral  years,  able  to 
repair  the  damage,  for  want  of  coppers,  and 
other  utenfils  and  materials,  to  fet  up  their 
fugar-works  again  ;  that  being  then  their 
beft  revenue. 

The  fe-  The  fecond  conqueft  of  this  ifland,  was 

cond  in-  made  at  a  time  when  the  crown  of  Portu- 

vafion.  jiavjng  revolted  from  the  Spanijh  mo- 

marchy,  had  adtually  concluded  a  truce 
with  the  States  general  of  the  United  Pro¬ 
vinces  ;  but  it  not  being  yet  made  known  to 
count  Maurice ,  at  that  time  general  iflimo 
for  the  Dutch  IVeft-India  company  at  Bra¬ 
zil,  where  he  had  fubdued  feven  provinces, 
or  captainfhips,  of  fourteen  there  are  in  Bra¬ 
zil,  he  only  fufpedting  that  the  treaty  was 
on  foot  ;  and  being  defirous  to  augment  the 
Dutch  conquefts  in  Africa,  that  what  they 
fhould  gain  by  force  of  arms  might  remain 
to  them  after  the  conclufion  of  a  peace,  or 
truce;  and  being  fenfible  of  the  great  im¬ 
portance  of  the  flave  trade  the  Portuguefes 
had  at  Angola  and  Guinea,  fent  from  Brazil 
admiral  Jol,  or  Houtebecn ,  dircdtly  to  An¬ 
gola,  with  a  fquadron  of  twenty-one  men  of 
war,  two  thoufand  two  hundred  land- men, 
and  nine  hundred  feamen,  in  order  to  dif- 
poflefs  the  Portuguefes  of  the  city  and  fort 
of  Loanda  de  St.  Paolo,  their  chief  place  in 
the  kingdom  of  Angola ,  fouth  of  that  of 
Congo  ;  and  to  put  that  trade  into  the  hands 
of  the  Dutch  Weft-India  company ;  and 
thence  to  conquer  the  ifland  of  St.  Tome  in 
the  gulph  of  Guinea,  if  it  were  pradlicable. 

According  to  thefe  inftrudtions,  admiral 
Jol ,  having  for  his  vice-admiral  James  Hin¬ 
derfon,  on  the  30th  of  May  1640  fail’d 
with  his  fleet  from  Brazil  to  Loanda  de  St. 
Paolo  at  Angola ;  being  in  the  fame  degree 
of  fouth  latitude  in  Africa,  as  is  Fernambuco 
in  Brazil. 

The  conqueft  the  Dutch  made  in  Angola, 
coft  them  only  an  inconfiderable  fight :  for 
Hinderfon  had  no  looner  got  footing  in  the 
ifle  of  Loanda,  but  he  march’d  with  his 
little  army  to  the  city  of  St.  Paolo,  though 
feated  on  a  long  mountain,  and  defended 
by  fix  fmall  forts  and  redoubts ;  befides  the 
jefuits  and  capuchins  convents,  which  were 
capable  of  refiftance.  Whereupon  the  na¬ 
tives  came  to  the  afiiftance  of  the  town,  but 
were  totally  defeated  by  Hinderfon,  as  were 
alfo,  afterwards,  the  Portuguefe  forces,  led 
by  Pedro  Cejar  de  Menefes,  governor  of  Lo¬ 
anda,  the  Dutch  cutting  moft  of  them  in 
pieces,  on  the  24th  of  Augujl :  which  put 
the  town  into  fuch  a  confirmation,  that  the 
Portuguefes  quitted  it.  The  Hollanders  en¬ 
uring  the  city,  found  nobody  there,  but 
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fome  foldiers  quite  drunk,  and  a  few  decre¬ 
pit  old  men,  who  had  not  ftrength  enough 
to  get  away  with  the  other  inhabitants. 

The  Dutch  found  a  confiderable  booty, 
confifting  of  twenty-nine  brafs  and  fixty- 
nine  iron  guns ;  a  vaft  quantity  of  warlike 
ammunition,  and  provifions ;  and  thirty 
Portuguefe  fhips  that  were  then  in  the  har¬ 
bour. 

Admiral  Jol  immediately  ordered  the 
town  to  be  fortified,  with  new  regular 
works;  and  to  eredl  a  new  large  citadel, 
with  two  other  forts,  for  the  defence  and 
prefervation  of  the  city  ;  which  fo  furpriz’d 
the  former  Portuguefe  governor,  Menefes, 
who  at  firft  thought  the  Hollanders  had  no 
other  defign  than  to  get  a  rich  booty,  and 
fo  to  withdraw  from  Angola ,  that  he  com¬ 
plain’d  thereof  to  Jol,  alledging  the  truce 
newly  confented  to  by  the  king  of  Portugal 
and  the  States  general  •  by  which  all  paft 
contefts  and  differences  betwixt  the  two 
nations  were  ceas’d,  and  the  two  natidns 
look’d  upon  one  another  as  allies.  To 
which  Jol  replied,  he  knew  of  the  late  re¬ 
volution  in  Portugal ,  but  that  he  had  not 
yet  heard  of  any  truce  betwixt  his  ma¬ 
ilers  and  the  new  king :  befides,  that  it 
feem’d  to  him  the  town  of  Loanda  ftill 
held  for  the  king  of  Spain,  lince  the  go¬ 
vernor  had  oppos’d  his  defeent  by  open 
force,  inftead  of  treating  the  Hollanders  as 
allies. 

Thus  the  city  of  St.  Paolo ,  and  the  ifland 
of  Loanda,  were  poflefled  by  the  Hollanders , 
till,  on  the  21ft  of  Auguft  1648,  they  were 
obliged  to  quit  it  to  the  Portuguefes  again, 
by  a  fpecial  capitulation  fign’d  the  24th  of 
the  fame  month. 

To  return  to  Jol-,  after  he  had  given  the 
neceflary  orders  for  the  defence  and  prefer¬ 
vation  of  the  ifland  and  city  of  Loanda  de 
S.  Paolo,  and  left  there  a  competent  force ; 
he  fail’d  with  the  aforefiiid  fquadron,  to  the 
expedition  againft  the  ifland  St.  Tome ,  con- 
fidering  that  the  reafon  of  war  would  re¬ 
main  in  force,  till  the  truce  betwixt  the 
crown  of  Portugal  and  the  States  general 
were  duly  publifh’d  ;  and  refolved  to  reduce 
that  ifland,  which  had  been  formerly  fub- 
du’d  by  admiral  Vander  Does,  as  has  been 
related  above,  and  repoftelfed  again  by  the 
Portuguefes. 

Jol  being  arrived  there,  landed  his  for¬ 
ces  at  a  place  near  which  is  a  fugar-mill, 
and  call’d  St.  Anna,  about  two  leagues 
from  the  chief  town  of  the  ifland ;  and  at 
the  fame  time  caufed  the  fquadron  to  ad¬ 
vance  to  within  fhot  of  the  caftle  of  St. 
Sebaftian ,  ordering  his  men  to  commit  no 
hoftilities  unlefs  the  enemy  began. 

The  natives  could  not  forbear  firing  at 
the  Dutch ;  and  were  immediately  followed 
by  the  Portuguefes ,  who  made  a  terrible  fire 
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On  the  Dutch  fhips  from  the  fort,  which  fet 
one  of  them  in  flames  in  fo  violent  a  man¬ 
ner,  that  all  the  Hollanders  aboard  peri  fil’d 
in  the  conflagration. 

Jol  having  routed  the  Blacks  afliore, 
caufed  his  forces  to  march  towards  the  for- 
trefs,  which  was  very  ill  provided  both  with 
men  and  ammunition,  and  had  but  eight 
guns  fit  for  fervice.  He  attacked  it  with,* 
much  bravery  •,  but  the  walls  being  thirty- 
eight  feet  high,  and  the  Dutch  not  provi¬ 
ded  with  fcaling-ladders,  they  were  forced 
to  retire  with  a  confiderable  lofs  of  men  * 
and  march’d  to  the  town,  which  had  no 
defence,  nor  people  to  make  any  refiftance, 
the  inhabitants,  and  even  the  garrifon,  be¬ 
ing  fled  into  the  country  at  their  approach  : 
fo  that  the  Dutch  immediately  took  pof- 
•  felllon  of  it. 

Then  they  return’d  to  attack  the  great 
fort  regularly,  and,  by  means  of  a  battery 
of  fix  great  guns,  fired  day  and  night  on 
it,  forced  the  garrifon  to  capitulate,  and  to 
leave  them  thirty-fix  pieces  of  cannon,  and 
a  vaft  quantity  of  ammunition,  but  fcarce 
any  provifions. 

This  done,  Jol  fummoned  all  the  Portu¬ 
guefe  inhabitants  into  the  town*  to  treat 
with  them  about  the  manner,  how  they 
fhould  acknowledge  the  States  general. 

Some  few  days  after,  the  country  dilea^ 
fes  began  to  fpread  among  the  Dutch  army, 
in  fuch  a  dreadful  manner,  that  a  great 
number  of  the  foldiers  being, dead,  and 
among  them  Jol,  their  admiral,  with  fix 
of  the  chief  officers  he  was  buried  in  the 
cathedral,  with  all  the  magnificence  and 
pomp  ufed  at  the  funerals  of  the  greateft 
generals.  He  was  a  man  altogether  unpo- 
iifh’d,  but  indefatigable,  and  bold  to  ex- 
cefs,  in  the  greateft  and  moft  dangerous 
attempts. 

Jol' s  expeditions  in  Africa  were  follow’d 
by  another,  which  count  Maurice  under¬ 
took  in  the  northern  part  of  Brazil ,  at  the 
inftance  of  the  directors  of  the  Dutth  Weft- 
India  company,  to  whom  the  captain ftips 
of  Maranhao ,  or  Maragnan ,  had  been  re- 
prefented  as  a  country  very  healthy,  and  fer¬ 
tile  in  fugar,  cotton,  ginger,  tobacco,  fait, 
and  gold  mines*  and  very  conveniently  fi- 
tuated,  for  annoying  from  thence  the  Re¬ 
ward  and  Caribbee  iflands,  and  all  the  other 
iflands  of  the  gulph  of  Mexico. 

The  count  accordingly  committed  that 
expedition  to  admiral  Liefjldrt  and  colonel 
Coine,  both  of  them  very  expert  men  in 
1 1  warlike  and  marine  afiairs.- 

Tbey  fail’d  thither  with  eight  men  of 
war  and  fix  tranfports,  in  the  month  of 
October,  and  immediately  feized  the  ifle  of 
Maragnan  and  the  town  of  St.  Lewis ,  and 
afterwards  the  whole  province,  without  any 
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refiftance  made  by  the  Pcrtnguefes.  Arid'S*  r bo t* 
thus  of  fourteen  fuch  captainihips  intp  which 
Brazil  is  divided,  feven  were  under  the 
Dutch  government  about  the  la&er  end  of 
the  year  1641  *,  but  fome  time  after,  thefe 
three,  Maragnan ,  Siara  and  Seregippe ,  re¬ 
volted,  and  the  ifland  St.  Lome  in  Guinea 
foon  follow’d  their  example. 

Annqbon  Illand. 

. .  i  •  -  1  ' 

HE  ifland  Annobon  was  fo  call’d  bySicuation. 
the  Portuguefes ,  on  account  of  its  be¬ 
ing  difcover’d  on  the  firft  day  of  the  year 
1471.  It  lies  in  one  degree  forty-five  mi¬ 
nutes  of  fouth  latitude,  and  twenty-fix  de¬ 
grees  of  longitude  eaft  *  thirty-five  or  fix 
leagues  north-north-eaft  and  fouth-fouch- 
weft  of  St.  Lome  ;  and  fifty-eight  leagues 
v/eft-fouth-weft  of  cape  Lope  Gonzalves  •, 
and  appears  off  at  fea  as  is  reprelented  in  the  pjate  23. 
print. 

It’s  about  five  leagues  in  length  from 
north  to  fouth  *,  and  about  five,  and  in  o- 
ther  places  four  leagues  or  lefs  broad  •,  the 
land  full  as  high  as  St.  Lome ,  round  as  if 
it  were  only  one  large  mountain,  and,  like 
it,  almoft  always  cover’d  with  a  thick  mift. 

About  it  are  feveral  rocks  and  fhoals  off  at 
fea,  which  muft  be  well  look’d  to,  in  ma¬ 
king  the  ifland.  One  of  thofe  rocks  at 
the  north  end  is  call’d  Porto  Ilheo ,  that  is, 

Lhe  Port  of  the  JJle ,  being  a  fandy  bay,  fa¬ 
cing  the  north-eaft ;  the  anchoring  place 
at  twenty-five  fathom  water,  good  ground, 
about  an  Englifh  mile  from  fhore :  the  tide 
thereabouts  from  March  to  September  fets 
fwiftly  from  fouth,  and  the  winds  moftly 
louth-weft  and  weft-fouth-weft. 

There  is  another  road  for  fhips  at  the 
north-weft  part  of  the  ifland,  in  thirty-two 
fathom  water,  but  full  of  fhoals  and  rocks. 

Annobon  is  rbforted  to  by  a  great  number 
of  fhips  every  year,  as  well  thofe  that  have 
been  trading  at  the  coaft  of  Guinea ,  as  thofe 
bound  to  Angola ,  and  even  for  the  Eaft- In¬ 
dies,  that  have  fallen  below  the  gulph  of 
Guinea,  which  put  in  there  for  tefrefh- 
ments  and  provilions  *  being  an  ifland  pro- 
digioufly  flock’d  with  cattle  and  fruits,  far 
beyond  the  other  Portuguefe  iflands  of  the 
gulph  for  its  bignefs.  In  the  year  1605 
fome  outward-bound  Eaft-India  Dutch  fhips 
were  forced  thither  by  the  ftrong  tides,  in 
their  way  to  the  Eaft-Indies ,  it  being  then 
inhabited  by  only  two  Portuguefe  families, 
cultivating  rhe  ifland  with  about  two  hun¬ 
dred  flaves,  but  in  procefs  of  time  increas’d 
to  thirty  or  forty  families  of  planters,  each 
having  a  certain  number  of  flaves,  more  of 
lefs,  to  cultivate  their  refpeOlive  plantations: 
over  all  whom  is  a  Portugicefe  governor,  but 
fuch  an  one  as  will  make  no  difficulty  to  re¬ 
ceive  an  alms  of  a  crown,  if  tender’d  him. 

The 
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The  inhabitants  are  in  Rich  awe  of  him, 
that  they  are  ready  on  the  lead  provocation 
to  break  this  head:,  for  being  only  Rew¬ 
ard  to  a  Porluguefe  gentleman,  to  whom 
the  iflund  belongs,  to  colleCt  a  third  of  all 
the  planters  cattle,  fruit  and  income,  he- 
fleeces  them  as  much  as  he  can,  which 
renders  him  odious  to  the  inhabitants',  who, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  .generally  a  parcel 
of  Black  villains,  not  to  be  truffed  on  any 
account,  though  they  bear  the  name  of 
Chrillians,  their  religion  being  but  an 
empty  name  ;  befides  that,  they  are  de- 
fcended  from  thofe  flaves  the  Portuguefes 
tranfplanted  thither  in  the  beginning  of  the 
colony. 

Their  women  are  no  better  temper’d, 
and  generally  very  ready  to  debauch  our  fea- 
men,  though  few  of  them,  unlefs  naturally 
very  leud,  will  be  fo  deprav’d  and  brutifh 
as  to  meddle  with  thofe  frightful  and  ill- fa¬ 
vour’d  jades. 

All  thofe  people  are  under  the  fpiritual 
care  of  fome  Portuguefe  Capuchin  friars :  their 
churches  are  very  handfome,  and  large  e- 
nough  for  thrice  the  number  of  people. 

The  greatelt  number  of  the  iflanders  in¬ 
habit  a  large  village  oppofite  to  the  road, 
which  is  fenced  round  with  an  earthen  cur- 
tin,  containing  about  an  hundred  or  more 
ftraw  houfes,  befides  fome  of  wood  and 
planks  for  the  IVhite  Portuguefes. 

The  Blacks  there  wear  only  a  clout  about 
their  middle  and  the  women  nurfe  their 
children  as  they  do  in  Guinea ,  and  fublift 
moftly  upon  hunting,  hiking,  rice  and 
Mandioca. 

The  air  at  Annohcn  is  not  fo  unwholefome 
as  at  St.  Pome,  though  it  be,  as  I  have  ob- 
ferv’d  already,  for  the  moft  part  cover’d 
with  a  thick  mill,  probably  proceeding 
from  the  fame  caufe  as  has  been  hinted  to 
occafion  that  which  overfpreads  the  former. 

The  plains  are  all  till’d,  and  half  way  up 
the  hills,  as  far  as  the  ground  has  proved 
good,  which  is  really  very  fertile,,  though  to 
look  at  from  below  it  leems  very  dry  and 
barren. 

It  is  all  over  planted  with  cocos,  oranges, 
lemons,  bananas,  bakovens,  palm-trees, 
and  feveral  others,  as  commonly  feen  in 
Guinea  ;  whofe  fruits  are  all  plentiful,  and 
as  cheap  or  cheaper  than  at  Prince’s  IJland , 
•viz.  an  hundred  coco-nuts,  a  crown  •,  a 
thoufand  of  oranges  or  lemons,  a  crown  *, 
and  other  fruit  in  proportion. 

There  are  in  the  woods  wild  boars,  deer, 
wild  and  tame  goats,  herons  black  and 
white,  and  feveral  other  forts' of  birds ;  and 
about  the  ifland  the  fea  furnifhes  them  with 
abundance  of  all  forts  of  good  fifh,  and 
oyfters. 

Hogs,  fheep,  goats,  chickens  and  pi¬ 


geons  are  to  be  had  in  great  quantities  for 
a  fmall  matter,  or  for  all  fdrts  of  old  linen 

;  1  V  ‘  I 

and  woollen  rags. 

Wood  and  water  is  eafilygot,  very  cheap, 
and  in  what  quantity  we  -define  ;  as  alfo 
plenty  of  tamarinds,  which  is  an  excellent 
prefervative  againft  the  fcurvy,  and  a  fort 
of  fmall  nuts  call’d  by  the  French ,  Ncis  de 
medicine. 

The  hills  furriifh  the  ifland  all  round  with 
many  rivers  and  torrents  of  good  frefh  wa¬ 
ter  running  down  to  the  fea.  Thofe  hills 
are  fodifpofed,  and  fo  well  planted  and  cul¬ 
tivated  half  way  up,  as  I  faid  above,' that  they 
afford  apl'eafanf  profpeCt  every  way  •,  which, 
together  with  the  great  fertility  of  the  foil, 
and  the  variety  of  animals  and  fruits  found 
thereon,  at  all  times  of  the  year,  do  much 
recommend  it  to  travellers  for  a  fine  ifland. 

The  inhabitants  tell  us,  that  on  the 
higheft  mountain  there  is  a  lake  of  frefh 
and  fweet  water,  about  which  the  air  is  ex-’ 
tremely  cold,  and  fome  parts  continually, 
cover’d  with  fnow. 

Th t  Dutch  poflels’d  this  ifland  for  a  while' 
during  their  wars  with  Portugal but  could 
not  keep  it  long,  the  Blacks  having  fled  to 
the  hilly  parts  of  it,  which  are  alrnofl;  inac- 
ceflible  to  Europeans ,  and  from  thence  fo 
gall’d  them,  that  they  were  obliged  to  quit 
it  on  that  very  account. 

It  is  requifite  in  failing  from  Annohon  to 
the  wefhvard,  the  winfds  being!the  bell  part 
of  the  year  at  fouth-wefi:  and  fodthTouth- 
wefl,  to  make  long  trips,  till  you  get  into 
three  degrees  of  fouth  latitude,  where  infal¬ 
libly  you  find  the  fouth-eaft  and  fouth-fouth- 
eaft  winds,  which  will  carry  you  a  great  way  Cold  tm- 
to  weftward:  though  I  have  heard  of  forne^er 
fhips,  that  being  bound  from  Annohon  for  line‘ 
the  Gold  Coaft  in  Guinea ,  in  September , 
fail’d  continually  along  under  the  line,  with¬ 
out  inclining  a  degree  either  towards  the 
fouth  or  north  ;  and  inftead  of  meeting  with 
a  violent  heat  there,  on  the  contrary  found 
it  fo  cold,  that  though  the  men  were  well 
clad,  they  could  fcarce  bear  it,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  fun  in  that  month  pafies  the  line, 
and  is  exaCtly  perpendicular  over-head. 

The  reafon'  whereof,  as  has  been  experienced 
by  men  who  have  made  many  voyages  thi¬ 
ther  at  that  time  of  the  year,  is,  that  then 
it  is  always  thick  weather,  and  a  fliff  gale, 
which  prevents'  men  from  feeling  the  heat 
of  the  lun  ;  a  truth  which  I  have  experi¬ 
enced  myfelf  in  the  months  of  March  and 
April ,  wdien  four  feveral  times  I  paflfed  the 
equinoctial  line  to  and  fro  in  my  return 
from  Guinea ,  and  have  feen  our  furgeon- 
major  ufe  a  muff  in  the  night-time. 

The  reafon  why  the  air  feems  fo  coki,  I 
am  apt  to  believe  is,  that  having  been  fo 
many  months  together  under  a  Icorching 

air 
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air  along  the  coaft  of  Guinea ,  and  coming 
on  a  fudden  into  an  open  air,  where  we 
have  continual  frefh  gales,  it  is  not  turpri- 
fing  that  our  bodies  are  fo  pinched  with  it, 
as  °to  make  us  fay  it  is  extremely  cold; 
though  perhaps,  were  it  poflible  to  transport 
any  perfon  in  an  inftant  from  Europe  into 
that  latitude,  he  would  find  the  air  very  hot, 
when  we  coming  from  Guinea  fay  it  is,  and 
really  feel  it  very  cold. 

I  promifed  fome  few  general  remarks  on 
the  difference  I  have  obferved,  between  the 
Englifh,  French ,  Portuguefe  and  Dutch  charts 
of  the  coaft  of  the  gulph  of  Guinea  :  which 
are  as  follow. 


i (lands  in  their  maps,  feparated  as  they  do,  Rarbot. 
fome  eight,  fome  ten,  and  lome  twelve 
leagues  diftance  from  the  oppofite  continent; 
as,  more  efpecially,  they  reprefent  thofe 
fet  down  there,  about  that  part  of  the  an¬ 
gular  coaft  next  cape  Fermofo ,  the  coaft 
there  turning  fhort  from  north-weft  to 
eaft  ;  where  alio  it  takes  no  fort  of  notice 
of  that  famous  promontory’s  name,  and 
makes  that  part  of  the  coaft  which  is  the 
cape  Fermofo ,  to  extend  to  five  degrees  of 
north  latitude,  whereas  by  the  generality  of 
the  obfervations  of  modern  European  tra¬ 
vellers,  this  cape  lies  cxadlly  in  four  degrees 
ten  minutes  north,  as  was  mentioned  before, 
in  thedefcription  thereof. 

Difference  between  charts.  Another  miftake  in  the  Portuguefes  is 

BEtween  the  coaft  of  Ardra  and  Rio  del  very  grofs,  not  only  in  the  (hape  and  form 
Re y,  the  Portuguefe  chart,  made  by  they  give  to  Rio  Real,  which  is  Few  Cala - 
fpecial  order  of  the  former  kings  of  Portugal,  bar  river,  fo  very  different  from  the  new 
as  I  have  hinted  before,  places  a  large  Jr-  draught  of  it,  inferred  in  the  fupplement  to 
chipelago ,  of  near  fifty  iflands,  great  and  this  volume,  which  was  taken  with  all  pof- 
fmall,  moftly  in  a  double  range,  along  the  fible  exadtnefs  in  the  year  1699,  as  is  there 
coafts  of  Benin ,  Ouwerre,  Forcado,  and  fo  expreffed  ;  but  alfo  m  this,  that  from  cape 
on  more  eafterly  to  New  Calabar  river ;  Fermofo  to  the  faid  river  Real,  they  take 
which  is  very  different  from  all  the  other  notice  of  four  rivers  only,  wz.  to  begin 
above-mention’d  European  maps,  which  men-  from  the  faid  cape  at  eaft,  Rio  deS.  Bento, 
tion  only  a  few  iflands  on  all  the  above-men-  Rio  de  S.  u  laefonfo ,  Rio  de  S.  Ba,  bara,  and 
tion’d  coafts,  and  lay  them  down  betwixt  RioPequeno-,  and  this  laft  they  reprefent  not 
the  coaft  of  Ardra  and  Rio  Fermofo  in  Be-  properly  as  a  river,  but  as  a  little  bay,  or 
nin ;  and  none  at  all  from  the  faid  river  Fer -  bulging  in  an  ifland  ;  whereas  it  is  certain 
mofa  to  New  Calabar  river.  there  are  feven  rivers,  at  a  diftance  from 

However,  fince  we  find  there  are  many  each  other,  all  of  them  running  down  from 
lame  or  fmall  rivers  in  this  extent  of  coaft,  the  inland  country  of  the  continent  into  the 
winch  fall  into  the  ocean,  at  feveral  di-  ocean,  through  vifible  channels  or  mouths, 

as  reprefented  and  particularly  named  in  the 

faid  new  draught  of  Rio  Real. 

Nor  does  the  Portuguefe  map  take  the 
leaft  notice  of  the  three  high  iflands  of 


fiances  from  each  other;  and  fince  we  are 
inform’d  by  the  native  Blacks,  at  feveral 
places,  that  thofe  feveral  rivers  have  a  com¬ 
munication  within  the  land,  by  their  feveral  -----  - —  --  r>~ii  „  . 

branches  running  from  one  into  the  other;  Ambozes ,  fituate  between  Rio  del  Rcy  and 
in  this  manner  the  Portuguefes  may  be  fup-  Rio  de  Camarones ,  nor  of  the  little  1  ant 
pos’d  in  the  right,  to  reprefent  thofe  coafts  Branca,  lying  clofe  to  the  continent  of  the 
all  along  cut  through  into  many  iflands  as  gulph,  oppofite  eaft  ward  to  Ilba  de  Fernando 
they  do?  But  then  allowing  it  to  be  fo,  as  Po,  near  the  river  Borea ,  or  Da  Borea 
I  am  very  apt  to  believe,  yet  thofe  feveral  Which  gives  us  ground  enough  to  think 
large  or  fmall  iflands  are  no  farther  diftant  that  nation  was  not  thoroughly  inform  d  of 
from  the  main,  and  from  one  another,  than  the  true  pofition  of  the  coaft  of  the  gulph 
the  ordinary  breadth  of  the  inland  branches  of  Guinea ,  at  the  time  their  map  was 
of  thofe  rivers,  which  cannot  be  well  fup-  drawn,  or  that  the  draughtfmen  made  it 
pos’d  to  be  above  a  mile  or  two  over  at  barely  on  the  credit  of  periods  who  were  in 
mod.  It  muff:  therefore  be  a  miftake  in  an  error  as  to  thofe  particulars, 
the  Portuguefes ,  to  reprefent  thofe  feveral 


CHAP.  XII. 

Contains  a  Vocabulary  of  the  principal  languages  fpoken  on  the  coaft  of  Guinea; 
being  thofe  of  the  Geloffs,  the  Foulles,  the  Gold  Coaft,  and  of  Fida  and  A  idra. 

T  Come  now  to  the  Vocabulary  of  fome  It  commences  with  the  two  principal  lan- 
I  of  the  mod  familiar  words  and  phrafes  guages  mod  ufed  in  the  man.*  parts  of 
of  the  languages  of  the  Geloffs,  the  FeulUs,  Norlb-Gumea  the  Geloffs  and  Foulles  dwel- 
the  Gold  Coast,  Fida  and  Ardra.  ling  betwixt  the  rivers  Senega  and  Garni, a, 
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A  Defcription  of  the 


Book  IV. 


Barbot.  proceeds  to  that  which  is  raoft  ufed  at  the  pronunciation  of  the  Ettglijh  alphabet  may 


Gold  Coaft ,  and  ends  with  that  which  is 
common  to  Fida  and  Ardra. 

I  would  have  added  that  of  the  Quabes- 
Mcunou ,  who  inhabit  the  banks  of  Rio  Se- 
firo ,  and  the  circumjacent  territories,  but 
that  I  have  loft  that  paper:  only  I  fear  the 


caufe  fome  difficulty  to  render  the  pronun¬ 
ciation  as  intelligible  to  the  natives  of  thofe 
different  countries,  as  it  is  when  fpoken  by 
a  Frenchman ,  according  to  whofe  pronunci¬ 
ation  I  writ  this  vocabulary.  - - I  begin 

with  the  numbers. 


Englifh. 

Geloffs, 

(or  Zanguay.) 

Fouttes. 

one 

ben 

goo 

two 

yaare 

didy 

three 

yet 

taty 

four 

yanet 

naye 

five 

guerom 

guieve 

fix 

guerom-ben 

guie-goo 

[even 

guerom-yaare 

guie-didy 

eight 

guerom-yet 

guie-taty 

nine 

guerom-yanet 

guie-nay 

ten 

fouck 

lappo 

eleven 

fouck-ak-ben 

iappoe-gco 

twelve 

fouck -ak-yaare 

fappoe-didy 

thirteen 

fouck-ak-yet 

fappoe-taty 

fourteen 

fouck-ak-yanet 

fippoe-naye 

fifteen 

fouck-ak-guerom 

fappoe-guieve 

fixteen 

fouck-ak- guerom- 
ben 

'  flippoe-guie-goo 

Geld  Coaft. 

biaccou 

abbien 

abbiafa 

annan 

annou 

aflia 

affoun 

ock-hue 

ackounou 

eddou 

eddou-biaccou 

eddou-abbien 

eddou-abiafla 

eddou-annan 

eddou-annou 

eddou-afiia 


Fida  and  Ardra. 
(in  common.) 
edde 
ouwe 
oton 
hene 
a  tons 
trepo 
tion-hove 
tioton 
tiene 
ahovay 
hove-reppo 
hove-ouwe 
hove-otons 
hove-ene 
foton 


f event  een 
eighteen  • 

nineteen 

twenty 
twenty -one 
thirty 
forty 

fify 

fixty 

feventy 

eighty 

ninety 

an  hundred 

two  hundred 
three  hundred 
a  thoufand 
one  thoufand  and 
twenty 


fouck  -  ak-  guerom- 


yaare 
fouck-ak-  guerom- 
yet 


} 


} 


fouck-ak- guerom- 
yanet 
nitte 

nitte-ak-ben 
fonoair 
yanet-foucke 
guerom-foucke 
guerom-bene- 
foucke 
guerom-yaare-  7 
foucke  3 

guerom-yet-  7 
foucke  5 

guerom-yanet-  7 
foucke  S 

temer  (  ioi  teme-  7 
rack- ben,  &c.  j 
yaare-temer 
yet-temer 
gune 

gune-ak-nitte,  &c. 

N.  B.  So  ak  is  ad¬ 
ded  in  joining  of  any 
two  number s,  as  we 
exprefs  it  by  the  mo¬ 
no  f,  liable  and. 


fappoe-guie-didy 

fappoe-guie-taty 

fappo-guie-nay 

foppo 

foppoe-goo 

noggah 

chapandetaty 


foton -repo 
foton-ove 
foton-oton 
eddou-acknounou  foton-ene 


eddou-affoun 

eddou-ock-hue 


h  this  is  loft 


addounou 

addounou-biaccou 

addou-naffan 

addou-annan 

addou-enou 

addou-eflla 
addou  -affoun 
addou-ockue 
addou-ackounou 


cou 

cou-non-gui-repo 

oban  j  3  i  ohan-quire 
cenre  ( 41  cenre  quire 


&c. 


i 


temedere 

temedere-didy 
temedere-taty 
temedere-fappo,  &c. 

temedere- foppo,  &c. 


och-ka 

och-ka- 

ock-ka- 

appiem 

appiem 


They  do  not  reckon  higher 
than  40,  and  fo  do  tally ; 
and  as  they  reckon  all 
things  by  boejies,  they 
thread  40  boejies  in  a 
firing ,  and  that  they 
call  toque  ;  and  fo  con¬ 
tinue  to  number  by  to¬ 
ques,  (viz.) 


1  toque,  cenre 


abbien 

abiaffa 


2  toques,  cen  ove 

3  toques,  cen-oton 

4  toques,  cen-hene 

-adounou,  &C.  5  toques,  fore,  which  is  a 

galinha,  or  zoo 
boejies ;  and  then 
tally ,  and  conti¬ 
nue  to  reckon , 

2  galinhas,  fou  hove 

3  galinhas,  fou-oton 

4  galinhas,  fou-hene 

5  galinhas,  fatons,  which 
is  1000  boe¬ 
jies,  and  tally. 

10  galinhas,  fa-hoos 
15  galinhas,  fa-hoos-faton 
20  galinhas,  guinbale;  this 
is  the  highefi  number 
oj  4000  boejies,  and  be  1 
gin  again  to  reckon  either 
by  1  toque,  or  1  galinh3. 
too  galinh.guin-baton,&c. 
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Englifh. 


hold  your  tongue 
I  will 
I  will  not 
come 

come  not  near 
go  away 
your  fervant 
to  fire  a  musket 
I  fee  you 
come  aboard 
it  blows  hard 
how  do  you  do 
very  well ,  fir 

good-morrow ,  fir 

I  very  early 

I  come  to  eat 

■ 

I  come  up 
I  go  down 
I  go  walk 
I  to-morrow 
1  good  night,  fir 
1  I  thank  you 
I  it  rains 
I  I  got  fieep 
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FAMILIAR 

Foulles. 


Geloffsy 
(or  Zanguay.) 
noppil 
doinaman 
bainaman 
calay 
bouldick 

dock-  hod  em 
*  *  * 


de-you 
bido-hidy 
mi-hida 
arga 

da- ro  chan 
hia. 

*  *  * 

medo-hyma 
*  *  * 

hendou-hevy 
ada-hegiam 
guamde-bares,  famba  medo-hegiam 
quarha-quaihou,  7.  co{pc 
farnba  S 


*  *  * 

guefnala 
*  *  * 


gallaou-barenna 
ogya-mefla 


lelegentel 


calai-caeck-mane  * 


foubacke-allau 
*  * 


qui  a-quaou 

ova  quiequa-fouf 
*  *  * 

aileg-ack  agiam 
fon-angiam-famba 
fantenala 
data-ou 
nangretery 


I  would  fieep  with  a\  pougue-  namate, 
girl  j  acandaofan 

I  a  fiweet-heart 

I  let  us  go  walk 

Vg° 

I I  do  not  remember 


foumack-hiore 

candoch-hane 


*  *  * 


bain-amaeck 


argay 

hiallefle 
*  *  * 

foubacko 
nihallay 

medo-hietoma 
*  *  * 

*  *  * 

j*  medo-lelohy 

medo-dano 

harque-guehin, 

hylojade 

mede-leho 

my-fa-hyacke 


PHRASES. 

Gold  Coart. 

moua-no 

meppe 

mimpe 

bera,  or  braa 

mem-maho 

forrecko 

medotro 

ova-toutouro.il 

mangh-hou 

mocko-huenom 
*  *  * 

) 

ouna-daflin 
edde-hie-ohie 

aquioos-edappa 

cou-querou-cou 
braa  mincouiridy 
broa-fouron 
cova-fafsly 
co 

ack-hena 

marinck-he-edappa 

midafTay 
■*  *  * 

*  *  * 


mamanan 
*  *  * 

*  *  * 


loccan-hyardde 
*  *  * 


} 


*  *  $ 
*  *  * 
*  *  * 


I  bring  me  a  Jheep  quickly  iafilma-ommghargh  addou-  nambalou 

I give  me  fome  drink 
1  Pm  fieepy 

1  *tis  hot  *  *  *  warn-hiende 

,  .  ,  .  ovarguiehyelle  caf- 

mput  him  m  irons  guinguela-maguiou  f  R  1 


*  *  * 
*  *  # 

*  *  * 

*  * 
*  *  * 
*  *  * 

,  *  *  #■ 


Fida  and  Ardra , 

namounc-bazy 

hann 

my-be 

ova 

oma-ova 

ozon 
*  *  * 

*  *  * 

my-mou 

«■  *  * 

quio-honfoufou 
mamoune  ebiou-hain 
ebbyoin-d’aye 

ofons-d’ayc 

ere- ere 
•*  *  * 

oua 

guiro-dome 

ozo 

ezain 

ognoghon 

aova-non 
*  *  * 

myle-fion 
dun-hoinene-ova- 
domel  codemy 

*  *  #• 


lova-mizon 
*  *  « 

*  *  en¬ 
din' elein-repon» 

amya-lacon 

namya-haan 

mydomelo 

*  *  * 

mypoty-guenda 

fogh 


Y 


Y 


i 


A  VOCABULARY  of  Numbers,  and  of  the  Names  of  the  Months  of  the  Year,  afed  at  the 
Gold  Coaft,  at  the  beginning  of  this  century  ;  which  may  be  ufeful  yet ,  at  fome  parts  of  that 
coafl :  the  above  Vocabulary  being  more  particular  to  the  Blacks  of  Axim  and  Anta ;  and 
this  to  thofe  from  Anta  to  Cormentyn. 


Englifh. 

Negro. 

Englifh. 

Negro 

|  one 

abianfon 

thirteen 

eddou-abiefia 

I  two 

abiennon 

fourteen 

eddou-anam 

three 

abiefla 

fifteen 

eddou-anom 

j  four 

anam 

fixteen 

eddou-achien 

1  five 

anom 

feventeen 

eddou-ochion 

Yix 

achien 

eighteen 

eddou-oque 

yeven 

ochion 

nineteen 

eddou-oque-nom 

I  *gbt 

oque 

twenty 

adenom 

1  nine 

oque-nom 

twenty -one,  and  fo  to  thirty 

adenom-abianfon 

yen 

eddou 

thirty ,  &c. 

adefifem 

j  eleven 

eddo-abiancon 

fifty 

aha 

I ' welve 

eddou-abienon 

an  hundred 

hanon 

Ahc 


Jl  Vcfcription  cf  the  •  Book 

The  Blacks  at  the  Gold  Coafl  diftinguijk  the  Months  of  the  Yew  by  Moons,  which  they  name. 


January 

Cua-para 

February 

Sanda 

March 

Ebbo 

April 

Ebbo-bere 

May 

Biraffe 

June 

Deo-fou 

July 

Affaroeu 

Augubl 

Adeffen-fanda 

September 

Abeflem 

Ottober 

Ebire 

November 

Abanamattan 

December 

Ma-maure 

FAMILIAR  PHRASES  of  the  fame  people ,  from  Anta  to  Cormentyn. 


Englifh. 


how  do  you  do ,  fir? 
very  well 

come ,  what  do  you  ask 
good  morrow ,  merchant 
what  will  you  buy 
I  will  buy  linen 
Jhew  me  your  bargain 
I  will  buy  confiderably 
I  will  pay  you  well 
will  you  Jpeak  to  us 
we  have  abundance  of  goods 
have  you  many  goods 
I  will  buy  four  fathoms  of ) 
linen  for  two  pieces  J 

there  is  much  gold  afhore 
it  cojls  more  in  Europe 
do  well 
give  gold 

merchant ,  do  you  weigh  7 
the  gold  S 

it  is  too  light 
it  is  falfe 

captain ,  give  me  to  eat 
I  will  go  away 
I'll  return  to-morrow 
I Jhall  buy  bafons  and  cloth 
go  away ,  and  come  again 


Negro. 

aoro-deje 
daflene 
bera-ebeny 
batafou-akie 
ibetto-beney 
betto-fou-fou 
cokive-memame-huit 
betto-brette 
mettra-cau-hie 
mefoney-bri-bei 
aqua-edre  brette-hoho 
battafou  aflafey-brette 
betto-je£lam-anam-fou- 
fou  eggeba 
chika-berette-hoho 
metuo-chika-cou 
mamebribey 
mame-chika 

battafou-tumon-chika 

chika-engrou 

chika-emou 

aene,  manje-idey 

men-cofou 

eriko-nomabe 

betto- eowa-y  tonic- tarnbre 

co-fou,  co-bera 


Englidi. 


bring  a  pot  of  palm-wine 
bring  wood  for  the  kitchen 
bring  frefh  water 
good  morrow  captain 
I  come  to  tell  you  fomeihing 
let  us  go  aboard  together 
I  will  not  do  it 
you  fpeak  well 
hold  your  tongue 
give  me  a  handfome  wife 
woman ,  will  you  lie  with  me 
friend ,  give  me  fome  gold 
take ,  here  is  fome  gold 
a  teflon 

I  will  give  no  more 

in  a  good  hour  (or  luckily ) 

give  me  fomething 

give  me  a  token 

my  mo  ft  dear  friend 

come ,  I  will  be  fet  afhore 

this  day 

to-morrow 

a  month 

a  moon 

a  year 


twelve  moons 
good  be  to  you 


Negro. 

fa-enfam,  bere-tentem 

fa-innem-bera 

afa-taba 

aquie,  sene 

bera-montheau 

mecon  ahenon 

men-coquie 

eafar,  brette 

mohamme 

mamehiroo-de-appa 

mame-hoque-midy 

meanco-mainc-chika 

tou-mon-chika 

beque,  guave 

men-konom-aubeau 

main-ke 

mame-dafche 

(idem) 

manco-bre-beau 

meco  afafej-bera 

membry 

eckenna 

efietan 

(idem) 

affei 

(idem) 

aquio-aquy 


The  next  is  a  VOCABULARY  of  words ,  names  and  phrafes ,  in  the  languages  of  the  Geloffs, 

Foulles,  Gold  Coafl,  Fida  and  Ardra. 


Englifh. 

A. 

Geloffs , 

(or  Zanguay.) 

Foulles. 

Gold  Coafl. 

Fida  and  Ardra, 

ananas 

ananas 

annanas 

ananfi 

yebode 

the  arms 

fmal-loho 

guion-ghe 

menla 

aova 

the  arfe ,  or  bum 

tate,  ( or  guir) 

rotere 

moutenn 

mituy 

to  ask 

lay 

*  *  * 

meferohady 

*  *  * 

an  arrow 

fmack  tonghar 

*  *  * 

agghien 

*  *  * 

B. 

blind' 

bomena 

goumdo 

nenny  ofFoura 

*  *  * 

a  bough 

cahlah  \ 

baherou 

otta 

*  *  * 

2 


banana 


Chap.  iz. 


Englifh. 


banana 

blind  of  an  eye 
J  will  bathe  nyfelf 
the  beard 
a  boat ,  canoo 
a  barrel 
a  bar  of  iron 
a  box 
boejies 
brandy 

a  boy 

breeches 
a  bed 

to  blow  the  nofe 
to  bite 
the  breajls 
a  bird 
bread 
bugles 
the  blood 
the  belly 

C. 

crooked 
canoo 
citron 
civet-cat 
crocodile 
a  captain 
copper 
a  cravat 
to  cut 
a  cannon 
a  cat 
a  goat 
coufcou 
it's  cold 
cripple ,  lame 
the  cheeks 
a  coat 

the  children  of  princes  domeguaihe 
to  cough 
thee*** 
a  cow 

D. 
to  drink 
a  dog 
to  dance 
the  devil 
the  day 
dead 

E. 

the  elbow 
an  elephant 
the  ears 
an  egg 
the  eye-brows 
the  earth 

the  eyes 

✓ 

F. 

fief 

the  fingers 


Gelojfsy 

(or  Zanguay .) 
*  *  * 

patt 

mongrefangou 

fequiem 

galtovap 

pippa 

barra  (win) 

ovach-ande 

idem 

fengara 

ovafiy 

towapp 

euntodou 

nien-doou 

matt 

wu-haine 

arral 

bourou 

hyarack 

deret 

fmabir 

*  *  * 

*  *  * 

*  *  * 
st  *  * 

gua-fick 

capitan 

prum 

fmah,  (cravat) 

doghhol 

bamberta 

guenaapp 

bay 

arequere 

luina 

foghe 

bekigh 

boubou-tovap 


Coafls  of  South- 

Foulles. 


Guinea. 

Gold  Coail, 
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Fida  and  dr  dr  a. 


i 


foccatt 

facere  or  fare 
*  *  * 


mangrenam 

knaay 

faicke 

guinnay 

lelegh 

dehaina 

fmai-kuoton 

gnay 

fmanoppe 

nen 
*  *  * 

foffi 

fmabutt 


(■IJtV 

nif. 


yapp 

fma-baram 


to  flea .  or  pluck  off )  c  -r 

tbs  skin  l  maugrc-faifce 

the  fever  guernarn* 

Vox.,  y. 


*  *  * 

*  *  * 

*  *  * . 

ouhare 

st  *  * 

*  st  * 

barra 

*  *  * 

ditto 

fangara 

foukagorco 


a 

1  i) 


obourady  (banana) 

*  *  * 

nenny-abbo 

ft  ft  * 

maghouary 

ovamylefin 

abboggihe 

da 

bateera 

*  *  * 

pippa 

*  * 

dabban 

appatyn 

*  *  * 

appaty-vy 

ditto 

aqua 

brand  wyn 

*  *  * 

mononta,  etouhay  1 

anfFia  1 

r-  lonon-vy 

touhouba 

broucou 

blaya 

leflon 

emppa 

enfin-no 

n’gieto 

achkuendor 

ft  ft  * 

n’hadde 

ouakanno 

hendou 

en-h’do 

ennoufou 

ano 

k’hioily 

aunoma 

equevy 

bourou 

broto 

commen 

bourely 

ft  *  * 

eque 

hy’-hyam 

mod-dgia 

hohonton 

rhedo 

affou 

ado 

loko 

afFon 

St  ft  ft 

lahna 

egghen 

ohon 

#  *  * 

cancaba 

ye-bozuin 

*  *  * 

canghan 

*  *  * 

norova 

adinck-fiam 

*  *  * 

loamdo 

oppare-asne 

hontan 

hyack-haovale 

copri 

gan-banfefey 

leffoll 

boudghia  benna 

cobla 

tay 

offofi  quandequen 

bo 

fetel 

outrou-cafTi 

balila 

oulonde 

:  :  aggirhaomoa 

*  *  * 

behova 

hougovan 

lein 

*  *  * 

*  *  # 

*  *  ft 

ghian-gol 

ahove-dimy 

bibaut-huoy 

boflare 

eify 

*  *  * 

cobe 

och-hounan 

lele 

dolanque 

attary 

aous 

byla-hamde 

oddi-courouba 

accozou-vy 

loghiomde 

mobbaa 

*  *  * 

cotto 

aque 

*  *  ft 

*  *  * 

ednam 

*  *  « 

hyarde 

menomenfa 

nou 

rahovandou 

ockua 

ovon 

hemde 

orefia 

d’ou-my-opon 

guine 

adoppi  or  faflan 

fou 

foubacka 

adda 

onquen 

mahyje 

. 

ovahou 

ecou 

fomdon 

fafTin. 

*  *  * 

ghiova 

afifoun 

*  ft  * 

noppy 

affouba 

ota 

whochionde 

griffiba 

eny 

layamhyanko 

*  *  * 

*  *  * 

lehidy 

affafTy 

*  *  •» 

hyterr 

agnyba 

my-tuy 

tehau 

eddnom 

lin 

fedehendo 

enfahuere 

alovy 

houttoude 

eckhaurou 

t 

d’yn-mipon 

*  *  % 

mehiary 

#  *  # 

5  O 


'  *  Cf'  JJ, 

ofccjqw 


3V 
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Englilh. 
fire 

a  fortrefs 
a  firelock 
fijherman 
to  fart 
the  feet 
feather 

fifi 

G. 

gold 
a  gun 
God 
great 
glutton 
the  gums 

Guinea  pepper,  or  7, 
malaguette  S 

fifhing-hooks 
a  hat 
the  hair 
the  heavens 
a  horfe 
a  hammock 
herbs 
the  hands 
a  houfe 
a  hen 
the  head 
I. 

K. 

a  knife 
a  key 
a  kettle 
the  knees 
the  king 
to  kill 

L. 
the  legs 

a  fifhing-line 
the  lips 
to  lye 
lice 
lead 
little 
to  laugh 
linen  cloth 

M. 

the  mouth 
much 
a  maid 
a  man 
the  moon 

mahys ,  or  Indian  corn 
a  musket 
a  fheep 
my  and  mine 
a  monkey  or  ape 

N. 

needles 
a  nail 
no 

the  navel 


A  Defer  lotion  of  the 


G  doffs, 

(or  Zanguay .) 


■*v  *  * 

*  * 

moll 
doch-hott 
fimatanck 
doungue 
guenn 

-*  *  * 

bumberta 

I-halla 

maguena 
*  *  * 

ft  ft  ft 
ft  ft  * 


delika 
*  *  # 

caghovat 
alia  man 
farfs 
todeapp 
miagh 


jo'  ’{hr  ;oda 

efcU-vnuwi 
nurv  ftm 


G 

jioai  ovd 


■  ...i  ) 


;  toad 


loho 


*;•  ft 


c  ^ 


tdr.Dfi  no 


OCi 

T  * 

-J 


o  If I J  « 1 

finababb 

packrha 

donouachande 

cranghiare 

fma-hoom 

bourre 

ruy 

fmap-paire 

fmabou-delingha 

fmatovin 

narnaa 

teings 

bettaigh 

neouna 

raihal 

endymon 

gueminin 

barena 

n’daouch-digin 

goourgue 

vhaaire 

dough-oub 

faital 

ommghargh 
*  *  * 


Foulles. 

rx 

Gold  Ctatf.  ’ 

gia-hingol 

*  It  * 

ahoue-dimy 

*  *  * 

*  *•  ^ 

abban  r,  | 

■3^  ^ 

pognilsij 

loffoul  fetel 

.  X  *  ft 

kiou-ballo 

•f  V  /  ‘  * 

opoffo 

ride 

oat  tan 

coffede 

*%  K  ft 

monaintigp 

donguo 

teck-hr^ni? 

linghno 

■:*  «•  » 

ennam  .70 

*  *  * 

onib 

rriobi 

chika 

fetel 

out  rou -caffi 

Allah 

Ian -come 

mahodo 

ofion  ?'(,) 

hadc-roro 

nofbl 

*  *  * 

c,.f' 

la-koude 

ov.yfa 

■sit- 

:  ,:r' 

■%  *  * 

obheJa 

r,?  ^  n't 

ehuifla 

i::i:  ii-JV' 

ouande 

t1  :  r  > 

\  Ui'il 
J!.oeod 

Ir.'i.r: 

aquou-va 

*  *  * 

ybiuod 
rtJ.7(l  '  A 

eck-hie 

foukendo  . 

ehuy 

hyalla 

ahuya  rdx,-nl 

pouckiou 

lefib 

0-{  .{ 

parkoa 

hamanke 

*  *  * 

L  fill 

*  *  * 

youngo 

*  *  ■* 

*  zatiaba 

fouddo 

*  *  vy 

ouffy 

guertogal 

pv;»  i  n 

oko-ko 

horde 

itery 

-5qok  iy. 

Fida  ■xn&.Ardi  a, 

bibaut-huoy  -  /.  ^ 

*  *  * 

lOU  ... .  \  1. 

hovevito  \v 
n’heon 
hafo 
equefon 
gambavy 


*  *  * 

balila 

Boden 

zafi 
*  *  * 

*  *  * 
*  *  * 


\sVAftA  ft 

tA  ft 

ft 

-A 


V. 


r  1 

tot  & 
v  m\4 


*  *  * 
*  *  * 

da 


.'A  * 
WM 

guy-ouleau  \-'AvW\* 
fo  J 

havonfo 

*  *  *  etsAA 

alo  -  svtVn 

elm  \r,i  mV* 

couquelou  ■ 


tacon 


r  ff  f 

Oli.VOCU-ii  >f.  {u 

1 ;  •  •  | 

palce 

q 

ml 

ofTej-karn 

guy-by 

j  T-hTi  a 

-  '.a'i 

bidho 

1  J.. 

barma  0 

fafli 

-5^  ^ 

v> 

eouwa 

*  *  * 

ft 

holbondou 

oukenn 

*  *  * 

ft 

lahamde 

oddiekourou 

accazou 

ouharde 

may-counou 

mi-houy 

>  l*U 

•  J 

srlgbl 

*  *  p 

covaflongal  ■  > 

menonfoa 

afo 

toto  v.,\ 

ovande 

tondo 

achghama 

ocan 

ft 

manno-houma 

nou-bien 

.  d:A 

hadarime 

minti 

ahovelailou 

(A 

bamdy 

egh-huy 

gio 

»  •  *  vis 

ckaye 

fombouy 

ft  ^  ■ 3jf 

UJCi  ft 

choukahiel 

kiffouwa 

pevy 

.a 

ghialde  ; 

oflfery 

cou-e-de 

,  ox 

chomchou 

ainhuyra,  or  foufou 

avon 

ft* 

v  1  b  ^ 

,  1 

hendouko 

annon 

nou-bien 

V  vh 

heuy 

foucka 


gorko-mahodo 


ivflf'.m 


*  ■*  ft 

katou-meffia 

eddin 


ob 


leoure  :  offeran  .a 


>0’1 


abbkahoun 

ot  trou 

*  *  * 

*  *  * 


goloch 

pour  fa 
dinguetitt 
d’haair 
fmal-loutt 


mackary 
fetel 
balou 

fman  u;lv,/.v -,rf 

owandou  vp..  olehovan 

,i  -  ■«  .  Tr.'j/d 

mefielael 

pan  gal 
ala 

houddo 


r.en 
*  *  * 


foufou 

n’hoine-vy 

lonnon 

founou 

hielrau,  or  lyhon 
fou 

elein 
*  *  * 


r  tj 


ezin 


uoni 


vo :?ra 


r*f;r;7  l 
oL.rju.b.t 

sbuoiKiofl 

#  *  ♦ 


ijuflcmi 

adrobba 

prech-gou  q.  tJ 

bogho 

effrouma. 

•"’srv.uu'* 


m 


*  *  * 

*  *  * 

*  *  * 

*  *  *  l 

,<  nm  vl\ 

•wrf  At 
v  1  qY 

.1  a  w  * 


*  *  * 


v 

• » 


Chap,  i  U 

K*  Englifii.  .<• 


Coafis  of  Sourlpf  uinea. 
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Fida  and  'Ar&a. 


the  nofe 
the  night 
the  mils 

O. 

oft  rich 

an  ox  or  bullock 


ye- 

1,  onion 


:hr. 


(or  Zanguay.) 
fmack-bockan 
goudina 
huai 


v:.  ;,3V6 


'jo' 

hencr  ,  noyn'i  och-huen 
guiema  aoudouffin 

chegguen 


enfacougouloty 


*  «  * 

zame 
*  *  *■ 


f] 


*  *  * 
*  *  * 


nedau 


nague 


ohn.tr -rbtvo 


*  *  * 
*  *  * 


an  oath  or  curfe 

Oil 

*  #  * 


>f4 


foull 
droai 

giolle  galgue 
*  * 

berouch 
watt 
domp 


an  orange 

P. 

the  p—k  or  yard 
a  pig 

to  paddle  a  canoo  > 
potatoes 
to  pifs 

a  paddle  or  pa  gay 
to  pinch 
a  pipe  to  fmoke  tobacco  fmanano 
a  pot 

a  pavilion  ..  - 
paper  ir-ss  /  ' 

a  parrot 
a  pigeon 
painted  callicoes 

Q. 

a  quiver 

a  quilt  -  j,/  i 
a  queen  n'  i 

R. 


the  ribs 
a  rope 
a  book 
the  rcdn 
a  rat 
red 

S. 

a  Jheep 


fmabock  (hanabi) 

.  p(: -t 

* 


foldebama  or  cot--^ 
tel  youmo  $ 


)'  j (it  4.  \  1 


*  10 . 


watt 


tit 


kingn 
raya 
cahait 
inquay 

petteck 
*  *  * 


;;n:joqqo 


fmahcallah 

entedou 

guaihe 


f.V  'j(\  i 


•ini 


canghe 


folde 

babalady 

haodgoiou 
*  *  * 

haing-huje 
*  *  * 

mouchioude 

hy’-ardougal 

fahando 

arhayiiillan 

barkol 

folerou 

*  *  * 

*  *  * 

*  *  * 
leflo 

guefoulbe 


,,r 


t  an 


t'V 


couch 

i 

vro.rr.  a  y/;r  i 

*  #  # 

nivo 

abbroque  hanaba 

doc  -  .  •  ocml 

cotty 

procko 
*  *  * 

A  •  /« .  ^  -  » J  *  .Jit*  *  4 

bora-guy  o 
aghuen’tho  . 
ottabhour.’n 
ovetti’noun’n 
aibiboa 

ettoha  r.,!  1 

franga 

aghouma  ■  ,lf> 
ahuiry 
abrounama 
ottam  •  .  1 


*  *  * 
*  * 


*rc.v\ 

Y*»\  ft 

.T 

•hw,  ft 

:  r’.-r  5 

‘  awiSy* 

bodou-hovy 
yebo,  zuinbo 

enhouen 

hohan 

mycon  connon  \ 
ha-ovelly 

hova-diddo 
*  *  * 

henzy 
azozein 
hezein 
fiao’ 
hovey 

eguyle 
*  *  * 

*  *  * 


ivw 

.  ft 

i  \.  vA\  U 

ft 


■*  *  * 


ini- 

t  * . 

1 J  ill. 


‘ii 
'  / 


ampa 

oddiekourovay 


*■  i:  '« 
.|!  . ;  i 


-*  *  * 
•*  *  * 


:  U*J 

. 

*A  )f.'rr:r  r» 


iov.? 

accozouzy 


.•.ni'f 


to  (hit 
to  j pit, 
a  (hirt 
to  fteep 
to  ftay  or  ft 
to  fneeze 
a  ft  civ  e 
a  fivord 
J hackles 
a  fcabbard 
the  jheath  0 
to  [cratch 


snioh'n 

foch-horby 

abonde 

oghva 

* 

ioi.'u 

uwett 

chabiburde 

emfi 

*  *  *  .«!> 

ft 

bourne 

boghol 

ahama 

ocan  or  ocar  . 

:,oi 

uriaa 

fmatere  gtrma  rajatik  torade-alfah 

*  *  * 

hove-doubazy-boden 

vflit-o'j: 

t.aqu  /,  t 

tobbo  *, 

ci  k 

cffou 

guyoccon ! 

1 

no:-:  » 

guenach  ’  . 

d’ombrou 

ockoura  ,b 

hofin 

:  ^ 

\V 

fiv  id 

logh-'oveck 

bodeghioun’n 

enckhiemai 

fofay  ••.T'1 

::  ft 

V-it7 

iu.  no 

% 

t  '< 

s  -n 

& 

*•  *  *  £min 

cedre 

*  *  * 

elein  Af 

1  (W  V 

:otl 

ovayel 

hyemdy 

cobbinfoum 

gian 

v.o\ 

mangredouly  ,iD 

boude  .  1  •  > 

ibbin 

n’homy 

•  f 

b .  i 

{* 

rrjn : 

toffli  ;*) 

thoude 

taffou 

*  *  * 

boughtovap 

d’olanke 

cameza 

ha-hou 

*  *  * 

dahnady 

marccodda 

domelo 

rp 

gueckiffi 

doradan 

tranfaffy 

note 

maugre-teflely 

hilTeloude 

ouhenfti 

*  *  * 

guamon 

mockhioudou 

ackhouba 

alabe 

guafli 

caffe 

affenam 

gibybo 

guingue 

gue-hyelle 

*  *  * 

ogen 

linanbarguaify 

ovana 

affena-boucha 

*  *  * 

fa 

knife 

fmanbar-packha 

ovana 

enghova 

*  *  * 

hock-halma 

nanhyady 

abboggha 

*  *  * 

raguena 

ognia-huy 

ohiarry,  nawahou 

miguiozon 

the  fea 

fmandai 

guet'k  - 

M-t  A  »A\  1  r. 

a  [hip 

manguena 

randy 

to  [peak 

ovache 

halle 

a  J lone 

doyg 

hayre 

the  skin 

fmagh-dayr 

goure 

a  ft take  or  fer pent 

qua’nn 

body  or  gorory 

the  [eat 

gangone 

ghiodorde 

[alt 

lbck’matte 

lamb -dam 

J hoes 

dale 

pade 

the  fun 

ghiante-finkan 

nahangue 

fanglet ,  or  bran  of  ] 

'  •*  *  * 

changle 

millet  boil’d 

r 

D 

fit 

fongoane 

ghiodo 

fppo  .  _ 

conghanhie 

ora-kaffa 

obboba 

ach-houma 

ohovo 

*  *  * 

anckin 

iapati 

achovai 

*  *  * 
tranfafiy 


houlguy 
hohon 

guefio 
*  *  ^ 

bazey 

hohon  ton 

*  *  * 

eque 
atopa 
hove  que 

*  *  * 

hynan 


4io 

Englifh. 

fugar 
a  fail 
T. 
a  trunk 
the  thighs 
elephants  teeth 
the  teeth 
thread 
tarr 

the  throat 
to  throw 
the  tongue 
the  toes 

tallow  or  greafe 
to  truck  or  barter 
to  tremble  or  quake 
a  trumpet 
a  tajler  of  cocoas 
tobacco 
the  thunder 
it  thunders 
a  table 

V. 

the  veins 

W. 

a  wrinkle 
wood 
water 
write 

a  woman  with  child 
a  woman 

writing-book 

to  wajh  the  hands 
to  walk 
a  whore 
to  weep 
to  whifile 
the  wind 
French  wine 
palm-wine 


Geloffs , 

(or  Zanguay.) 
l’hem 
wirr 

ovach-hande 

loupp 

gnay  negnay 
fmabenabin 
ovin 
fandol 

fmanpouroch 

fannir 

laming 

fmahua  jetanck 

divguneck 

nanvequi 

denaloch 

bouftfa 

tafia 

tmagha 

denadeno 

ditto 

gangona 

fed’itte 

*  *  * 

matt 

m’doch 

binde 

digin’-gobirr 

digin 

fmackyet’gumore-  7 
biud 
raghen 
doch’oll 
guelarbi 
d’goife 
oway’lefte 
gallaou 

m’iango  tovabb 
m’fango  geloffi 


A  Defcription , 

Foulles. 


&C. 


Gold  Coaft. 


Book  IV. 

Fida  and  Ardra. 


s 


l’hyombry 

chiery 

yebogue 

ouhderel-hana 

aveddy 

honfon 

brctewell 

adack-ha 

apoty 

bouhall 

annen 

*  *  * 

n’hierre-ghiova 

effiunfie 

# 

n’hierre 

efiin 

adou 

guarahie 

ach-hema 

alotin 

*  *  * 

*  *  * 

*  *  * 

dandy 

och’hovanoggo 

croero 

verlady 

fock’huene 

ble 

dheingall 

tagui’hama 

ede 

peddely 

enfa’huere 

otouy 

bellere 

abbroun’hova 

giou 

fohode 

owefiafian 

*  *  * 

chin’houde 

meck’houm 

bibautoumy 

*  *  * 

abourben’n 

*  *  * 

horde 

eck’houly 

aguon’qua 

taba 

taba 

hazo 

d’hirry 

*  *  * 

- zou 

ditto 

*  *  * 

omafezou 

gango 

oppounu 

*  *  * 

d’adol 

enfin 

*  *  * 

*  *  * 

ahova 

*  *  * 

leggal 

addacka 

n’aque 

d’hiam 

infou 

efin 

w’hin’doude 

ockivahouma 

een’ovay 

deboredo 

anninfay 

n’hoine  ’vas-qui-vy 

debo 

hobba 

n’hoine 

deffe  terre 

brohoumacrata 

enhuiove,  canhovc 

lahou’yongo 

coguo’hary’zatiaba 

alo-afly 

medo’hyafia 

on’an’fiy 

ozon 

fakke 

abbrakres  or  abelekre  heynTy 

who’hedde 

orefian 

via-vy 

houde 

eghuirama 

*  *  * 

hendon 

ach’houm’n 

guio’hon’n 

chinck 

enfan 

yebo 

chingue 

enfappa 

mevey’han  or  attan 

The  End  of  the  Fourth  Book. 
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Vol.  v. 


The  Contents  of  the  Firjl  Book  of  this  Supplement . 


AN  abftradt  of  the  moft  remarkable  oc¬ 
currences  and  tranfadtions  which 
have  happen’d  in  North  and  South  Guinea 
fince  the  year  1682,  to  compleat  the  ac¬ 
count  thereof  to  this  prefent  time.  A 
voyage  to  New  Calabar  in  1699,  by  the 
author’s  brother.  A  new  brief  defcription 
of  the  coafts  of  the  Lower  Ad  thiopia,  vul¬ 
garly  call’d  Angola ;  that  is,  from  cape 

r ’* v  *  T -  4T  ‘ 


St.  Catherine ,  in  two  degrees  and  a  half 
of  fouth  latitude,  to  twenty-three  degrees 
and  a  half  of  the  fame.  An  extradt  of 
the  journal  of  a  voyage  from  England  to 
the  river  Zaire ,  or  Songo ,  thence  to  Ca- 
binde-bwy ,  and  thence  to  Barbadoes  and 
Jamaica  with  flaves,  in  the  year  1700, 
by  the  author’s  nephew. 


The  Contents  of  the  Second  Book  of  this  Supplement. 


r  -  ▼  -  r  - 

NEW  obfervations  of  the  courfe  from 
Rochel  in  France  to  the  coaft  of 
North-Guinea.  A  fhort  Iketch  of  the 
iflands  Porto-Santo ,  Madera  and  the  Ca¬ 
naries ,  lying  in  that  paffage.  An  account 
of  the  weftern  coafts  of  Africa ,  from  cape 
Bojador  in  Biledulgerid ,  to  cape  Blanco 
in  Gualata ,  incluftve,  with  a  continuation 
of  the  fame  coafts  from  Arguim  to  Senega 
river.  General  obfervations  concerning 
the  defarts  of  Zahara ,  and  of  the  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Biledulgerid ,  Gualata ,  Genehoa 
and  ftombut ;  and  the  produdt  and  trade 
thereof.  The  courfe  from  Senega  river  to 
the  fouthern  parts  of  Guinea  properly  fo 
call’d.  A  brief  account  of  the  iflands  of 
cape  Verde ,  oppofite  to  the  cape  of  that 
name.  Of  general  and  particular  courfes 
from  the  feveral  ports  or  places  of  Guinea 
properly  fo  call’d  to  Europe  diredly, 
and  to  the  coaft  of  Guiana  on  the  conti¬ 
nent  of  South-America ,  and  thence  to  the 
Leeward  IJlands.  Some  remarks  about 
crofting  the  equinodial,  either  to  the 
fouthward  or  the  northward.  Of  the 
courfe  from  Loango  and  Congo  in  the 
Lower  Adthiopia,  to  the  iflands  of  America. 
A  fhort  account  of  the  iflands  St.  Mat¬ 
thew ,  •  Afcenfion  and  Fernando  de  Noronha , 


lying  fouth  of  the  equator,  betwixt  Africa 
and  South-America.  General  obfervations 
on  the  management  of  Black  flaves  aboard 
fhips  in  their  paffage  from  Africa  to  A- 
merica ,  by  French ,  Portuguefes  and  Dutch. 

A  brief  defcription  of  the  large  pro¬ 
vince  of  Guiana  in  South-America,  and  of 
the  two  noted  rivers  that  inclofe  it  on  the 
eaft  and  weft :  firft  of  the  renowned  river 
of  the  Amazons ,  and  then  of  the  river 
Oronoque.  A  particular  account  of  the 
ifland  of  Cayenne  in  that  province,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  French.  Curious  remarks 
and  obfervations  concerning  the  fuppos’d 
lake  of  Parima  in  Guiana ,  and  of  the 
pretended  city  Manoa,  or  El  Dorado,  for¬ 
merly  accounted  by  the  Spaniards  won¬ 
derful  rich  in  gold.  The  paffage  from 
Cayenne  to  Martinico  and  Guadalupe ,  and 
thence  back  to  Rochel  in  a  firft,  and 
to  Havre  de  Grace  in  a  fecond  voyage. 
An  account  of  the  dreadful  thunder  near 
the  Bermudas  iflands,  and  the  terrible 
effedts  thereof i  with  a  fketch  of  thofe 
iflands.  Laftly,  an  account  of  hurricanes 
of  three  forts  in  the  Weft-Indies ,  viz. 
north,  fouth  and  genuine  hurricanes. 

The  whole  illuftrated  ^vith  feveral 
new  maps  and  cues.  ~ 
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SUPPLEMENT 

T  O  T  H  E 


New  defcription  of  the  coarts  of  Guinea,  &c. 
The  INTRODUCTION. 


THIS  new  defcription  of  North 
and  South  Guinea ,  and  part  of 
the  Weflern  z Ethiopia ,  which  I 
have  here  prefented  the  reader, 
having  been  fome  time  fince  writ  by  me  in 
French ,  agreeable  to  the  conftitution  of 
thofe  parts  in  the  year  1682,  and  having 
fince  undertaken  to  publifh  the  fame,  after 
another  method,  in  Englijh,  I  now  defign 
to  add  an  abftradt  of  the  mod  remarkable 
tranfa&ions  that  have  happen’d  on  thofe 
coafts  fince  my  laft  voyage  thither  in  the 
aforefaid  year  1682,  as  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  collect,  during  that  interval  of  time, 


either  by  my  correfpondence  there,  or  from 
the  accounts  given  me  by  perfons  of  repute, 
who  have  made  feveral  voyages  into  Guinea 
fince  my  being  there.  To  which  I  fhall  fub- 
join  two  new  voyages,  the  one  made  to 
New  Calabar  in  1699,  and  the  other  to 
Congo  in  1 700 ;  the  firft  of  them  perform’d 
by  my  brother  James,  and  the  latter  by  my 
nephew  James  Barbot :  which  I  hope  will  be 
the  more  acceptable,  by  reafon  they  will 
render  this  new  defcription  of  Guinea  and 
the  coafts  of  the  IVeJlern  /Ethiopia  the  moft 
compleat  of  any  yet  extant  in  any  language 
whatfoever. 


BOOK  t 

Senega  and  Goeree. 


London  Gazette,  N°  2922,  from  Thurfday  November  9  to  Monday  November  13,  1693: 


THE  Royal  African  company  of  England 
having  of  late  years  been  molefted  in 
their  trade  in  the  north  parts  of  Guinea ,  by 
the  French ,  did,  by  virtue  of  their  maje- 
fties  commiflion,  order  their  agent  general 
John  Booker  Efquire,  at  James  IJland  in  the 
river  of  Gamboa ,  to  attempt  the  difpoffef- 
fing  them  from  thofe  parts ;  which  fuc- 
ceeded  accordingly,  as  appears  by  letters 
from  the  laid  agent  of  the  14th  of  March 
1692-3,  now  received  by  way  of  Jamaica  ; 
an  abftrad:  of  which  follows. 

Goeree-  Having  imbark’d  myfelf  and  above  a 
rfland  hundred  men  of  this  iftand,  upon  the  com- 
bTthe  Cn  Pany’s  fa’Ps  the  Anne  captain  Leech ,  and 
Englifh.  the  America  captain  Bronte,  with  feveral 
(loops,  as  an  addition  to  the  force  they  fent 
me,  I  arrived  at  Senega  river  the  30th  of 
December  1692,  with  great  difficulty,  and 


the  lofs  of  fix  men.  I  got  over  the  bar,  and 
whilft  I  was  preparing  to  attack  the  fort 
call’d  Lewis  de  Bourbon ,  the  ift  day  of  Ja- 
nuary,  I  received  a  letter  from  M.  Defmo- 
lins  the  governor,  offering  to  furrender,  if 
he  and  his  men  might  have  civil  treatment  j 
which  I  readily  granted,  landed,  and  took 
poffeflion  of  the  fort  the  fame  day,  where  I 
found  fifteen  cannon,  &c .  The  faid  fort  is 
fituated  in  the  mouth  of  the  river  Senega , 
and  has  been  in  the  poffeflion  of  the  French 
above  fifty  years,  where  I  have  now  fettled 
a  factory,  and  call’d  it  by  the  name  of 
William- and- Maty  fort.  I  continued  there 
until  the  25th,  when  I  fail’d  thence;  and 
having  fucceeded  fo  well,  call’d  a  council 
of  war,  at  fea,  the  next  day,  where  it  was 
refolv’d  to  attack  the  ifiand  of  Goeree ,  the 
only  place  remaining  in  the  French  poflef- 

’  fion 
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Remarkable  Occurrences. 


Barbot.  fion  in  Guinea ;  where  I  arriv’d  with  the  in  the  room  of  the  other  that  was  before; 

fhips  the  ift  of  February,  and  continued  to  that  the  king  of  France,  to  incourage  his 

alarm  the  caftles  until  Saturday  the  4^,'  lubjefts  to  fuch  ufeful  undertakings  has  con- 
,  .  *  «  y  \  *i  1  _ 1 J  ^  UrvnAnr  /"vf  bnifYnthnAn  nt  .Sr  / 


\vhen  in  the  night  I  landed  with  a  hundred 
men  under  the  old  fort,  withimtwo  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  of  the  new  caftle  call’d. 
St.  Michael ,  and  commanded  by  Mr.  FMix, 
fituated  'on  a  fifing  ground,  and  mounted 


ferr’d  the  honour  of  knighthood  of  St.  La¬ 
zarus  on  the  find  BestMarchais |  and  caus’d 
his  difcovery  to  bep^nted  jjn  French 

The  ifland  of  Goeree  is  but  a  league  diftant  Retaken 
..n  _  rmnu.  Ul. .......  lllw„llv_  from  the  continent,  and  four  from  Cape  by  the 

wi!h  Twenty-eigh  °gunS.  without  Verde  The  Hollanders  fi, ft  fatlrf  a  colony  French, 

fiance  till  about  break  of  day,  when  they-  there  ' ‘and  built  the  forts  of  Si  Francs  and 
fired  furioafiy  upon  us  with  great  and  (mail  Si.  Michael ,  which  are  ftill  to  be  ieen.  At- 
^or  J  r  ter  wards  the  count  D  EJlrees  made  himlelt 

1  About  noon  I  lent  them  a  fummons  to  maftef  of  the  place  in  167!  Th oEngliJh 
fur  render  before  our  cannon  fhould  be  land-  took  it  from  the  French  in  1692,  and  de¬ 
ed  •  when  they  immediately  defin’d  a  capi-  mohfhed  the  forts  which  had  been  erefted 
tulation  ;  which  being  granted,  and  articles  by  the  Dutch  ;  at  laft  the  Senega  company 
agreed  on,,  they  march’d  out  the  8th;  withs  haying  retaken  it  from  th zEnghJh  in  1693, 
their  arms,  bag  and  baggage,  and  colours  rebuilt  St: Michael's  fort;  and  there  are  at 
flying,  and  were  carried  to  the  company’s  prefent  in  the  ifland  about  a  hundred  French, 
fort  at  James  IJland,  whence  they  are  to  be  with  iome  families  of  Laptbs,  who  are  free 
tranfported  on  the  company  ’s  fhipping,  and  hir’d  by  the 'company  to  trade  from 

at  the  company’s  charge,  for  Europe,  $ne  cctaft  to  anothei . 

Some  .  time ,  after  the  trench  company, 

I  hive  obferved  in  the  defcription  of  the  to  prevent  any  farther  invafion  upon  Goeree', 
river  Scnera,  how  treacherous  and  infolent  caus’d  the  upper  fort  St.  Michael  to  be  re- 
the  Arabian  Moors  generally  are,  who  fell  built,  fifteen  feet  high,  and  furnifh  d  it  with 
eum-arabick  to  the  French  :  I  mill  give  an  thirty-two  guns,  from  eighteen  to  tlurty-te 
infiance  thereof  in  the  relation  of  what  lyap-  pounders,  an  equal  number  of  each  ;  the 
pen’d  there  five  or  fix  months  after  my  paf-  latter  of  which  reach  a  mile  beyond  the1 
facre  that  way,  which  is  as  follows.  One  great  road  of  Goeree :  whereas  an  eighteen 
day  three  While  men  hinder’d  four  hundred  pounder,  fir’d  from  aboard  a  ihip  m  the 
of  thofe  wretches,  by  their  continued  firing  road,  cannot  reach  it,  which  nothing  under 
on  them,  from  taking  a  bark,  in  whiclpthey-  thirty-fix  pounders  will  do  from,  thence,  as 
had  but  juft  then  been  trading  for  gum-  has  been  experienced  by  the  commander  ot 
arabick.  Afterwards  the  French  agent  was  the  ifland. 

told,  that  moft  of  thofe  Moors  were  of  a  The  French  have  built  a  tower  in  that Rort;/jc!t? 
country  lying  on  the  fide  of  mount  Atlas  fort,  which  ferves  them  for  a  powder-room,  tions 
in  the  kingdom  of  Farudant ,  and  that  they  but  they  keep  no  garriion  there,  unlefs  upon  there, 
came  down  to  depofe  Cheiratick  king  of  the  approach  of  an  enemy ;  nor  are  there 
the  Foullcs,  one  of  the  mightieft  princes  of  any  other  buildings  within  it,  but  barracks 
that  part  of  Nigritia ,  as  was  obferv’d  in  the  for  the  folaiers,  to  fer-ve  upon  occafion. 
defcription  thereof.  Voyage  of  M.  he  Gennes  They  have  alfo  ereded  three  batteiies  or 
on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  &c.  in  1695,  pag.  breaft-works,  one  at  the  weft  point  of  the 
8  and  9.  '  bay,  of  12  eight  pounders;  another  at 

In  November  1 7 1 1 ,  when  I  was  writing  the  centre  of  the  bay,  looking  to  the 
this  at  Southampton,  a  French  gentleman,  fouth,  from  the  pigeon-houfe,  towards  fort 
brought  thither  prifoner  of  vvar,  and  who  Vermandois ,  or  St.  Francis ,  of  16  eight 
had  for  feveral  years  ufed  the  Guinea  trade,  pounders ;  and  another  on  the  eafc  point  of 
as  agent  for  the  company  at  Paris,  of  the  8  eight  pounders,  all  pointing  upon  the  road, 

Ajfientd,  or  contrail  with  Spain  for  furnifh-  and  obftruding  the  landing  in  the  bay;  be¬ 
ing  the  Wejl- Indies  with  flaves,  aflured  me,  fides  fort  St.  Francis ,  which  is  in  the  midft 
that  about  eleven  or  twelve  years  ago  one  of  them  all  1  fo  that  in  170*  there  were  in 

-  - . .  *  the  tw6  forts  and  the  three  batteries,  ninety 

iron  guns  mounted,  and  about  three  hun¬ 
dred  men  of  all  forts,  foldiers,  feamen  and 
Black  Laptos ,  at  the  French  company’s  ex¬ 
pence. 

ww«,  paicLuiLu  The  French  have  alfo  fettled  a  fodory  Other 

up,  and  fettled  a  very  beneficial  commerce  at  cape  Emanuel ,  oppofite  to  Goeree ,  and^jnefo 
with  the  feveral  nations  inhabiting  the  banks  another  at  Cane ,  a  place  farther  eaft  from  the 
of  that  river,iome  of  which  are  almoft  white;  cape,  to  carry  on  their  trade  with  the  na- 
the  French  keeping  fadories  among  them,  tives  on  the  continent  the  more  conveniently, 
and  purluing  the  trade  with  fuch  advantage  This  account  was  given  me  by  a  French 
to  the  new  Senega  company  at  Paris,  ereded  gentleman,  prifoner  of  vvar  at  Southampton, 

in 


Des  Marchais ,  who  has  lived  long  at  Senega 
as  fervent  to  the  Senega  company,  had  made 
very  confiderable  difeoveries  up  that  river, 
by  means  of  flat- bottom’d  boats;  having, 
notwithftanding  the  foils  that  are  about  Ga- 
\ama,  penetrated' above  five ‘hundred  leagues 


Succefsful 

ufurper. 


Praying 

rebel. 


in  North  and  South-Guinea. 


in  1706,  who  had  lived  at  Goeree  lbme  time 
before,  and  faid,  that  ifland  was  then  in  a  very 
good  pofture  of  defence ;  and  another  French 
gentleman,  prifoner  of  war  alfo  at  Southamp¬ 
ton ,  and  mention’d  in  the  precedent  account 
of  the  Senega ,  not  only  confirmed  it,  but 
afiured  me,  that  but  three  years  before,  he 
faw  above  leven  hundred  good  choice  flaves 
at  once,  in  the  booth  at  Goeree ,  the  French 
carrying  on  the  flave-trade  very  brifkly 
thereabouts,  and  efpecially  along  the  Senega 
river,  by  means  of  the  large  difeoveries 
made  along  it  by  the  Chevalier  Des  Mar- 
chais  above  mentioned.  Thofe  Haves  are 
at  feveral  rimes  fent  over  from  thence  to  the 
booth  at  Goeree ,  for  the  better  conveniency 
of  fhipping  them  for  America •,  the  bar  of 
the  river  Senega  rendering  it  too  tedious  and 
dangerous  for  {hips,  at  moft  times  of  the 
year,  as  I  obferved  in  my  defeription  of  the 
coafts  of  Nigritia. 

Porto  Dali. 

N  the  year  1686  the  king  of  Baol,  who 
holds  of  the  king  of  Darnel ,  revolting 
from  him,  obtained  a  compleat  victory  over 
his  fovereign,  near  this  port,  after  a  bloody 
fight,  in  which  abundance  of  men  were 
kill’d  on  both  fides,  and  thus  wholly  de¬ 
livered  himfelf  from  fubjedtion  to  Darnel ; 
and  prevented  his  two  ions,  who  aflifted 
their  father  in  that  battle  with  their  forces, 
from  being  eftablifhed  kings  in  that  country, 
which  hefecured  to  himfelf;  tho’  before  he 
was  only  viceroy  to  Darnel. 

This  new  ufurper,  who  was  of  an  ambi¬ 
tious  temper,  and  a  bold  fkilful  commander, 
being  encamp’d  with  his  army  near  Porto 
Dali ,  in  order  to  advance  againft  Darnel-, 
the  night  before  he  moved  from  thence, 
caufed  all  the  Marabouts  or  priefts  to  make 
a  folenin  proCefiion  through  the  town  of 
Ali,  attended  by  a  great  croud  of  people, 
to  pray  for  the  good  fuccefs  of  his  arms, 
finging  and  {homing.  A  few  days  after 
he  defeated  Darnel’ s  army,  and  'returning 
with;  abundance  of  prifoners,  flruck  fuch  a 
terror  into  that  country,  that  mod;  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  villages  fled  away,  to 
avoid  being  taken  and  made  flaves-,  as  it 
was  his  cuftom  to  do  with  thofe  he  could 
get  into  his  power,  on  any  flight  pretence, 
which  made  him  much  dreaded  by  all  the 
people. 

A  French  fhip,  that  happened  to  be  then 
in  the  road  of  Porto  Dali ,  on  board  which 
was  Cafeneuve,  who  gave  this  account,  bought 
eighty  flaves  of  the  prifoners  of  war.  The 
reft  of  the  prifoners  the  ufurper  fent  to¬ 
wards  the  country  of  the  Moors  to  be  ex¬ 
changed  for  herfes,  to  mount  his  cavalry. 

One  Emanuel ,  a  Black  of  quality,  Alcaide 
or  governor  of  a  large  town,  and  captain  of 
a  troop  of  liorle  in  the  army,  told  what  has 
Vol.  V. 
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been  here  faid  to  Cafeneuve-,  and  added,  that  Barbot. 
having  been  for  fome  time  furrounded  by 
many  men,  who  fhot  arrows  at  him  like 
hail,  he  preferved  himfelf  by  his  dex¬ 
terity  in  managing  his  fhield,  fo  as  to 
cover  his  body,  and  receive  the  arrows  on 
it;  and  that  their  troops  were  all  armed 
with  bows  and  arrows,  and  javelins,  only 
twenty-five  or  thirty  men  having  mufkets. 

This  Emanuel  gave  Cafeneuve  a  fnort  ac¬ 
count  of  his  life,  which  I  infert  here  for 
the  reader’s  diverfion,  and  to  fliow  the  inge¬ 
nuity  of  the  Black. 

“  The  king,  faid  he,  had  formerly  fold  Notable 
“  me  for  a  fluve  to  a  Dutch  captain,  whoftoi7  ofa 
“  finding  me  a  good  fervant,  in  his  pafiage  BlacIi' 

“  to  the  Weft-Indies,  did  not  fell  me  to  the 
“  planters  there,  as  he  did  all  my  country- 
“  men  he  had  aboard,  but  Carried  me  with 
“  him  into  Holland ,  where  I  foon  learnt  to 
“  fpeak  good  Dutch ,  and  after  fome  years 
“  he  fet  me  free.  I  went  from  Holland  into 
“  France ,  where  I  foon  got  as  much  of  that 
“  language  as  you  hear  by  me.  Thence  I 
“  proceeded  to  Portugal ,  which  language 
“  I  made  my  felf  matter  of  with  more  eafe 
than  either  the  French  or  Dutch.  Having 
thus  fpent  feveral  years  in  travelling  thro’ 

Europe ,  I  refolved  to  return  to  my  native 
“  country,  and  laid  hold  of  the  firft  op- 
“  portunity  that  offered.  When  I  arriv’d 
“  here,  I  immediately  waited  on  the  king, 

“  who  had  fold  me  for  a  flave,  and  having 
“  related  to  him  my  travels  in  Europe ,  ad¬ 
ded,  1  was  come  back  to  him,  to  put 
‘‘  my  felf  into  his  hands,  as  his  flave  again, 

“  if  he  thought  fit.  The  king  was  fo  far 
c‘  from  reducing  me  to  that  low  condition, 
that  he  gave  me  one  of  his  own  filters 
“  in  mariage,  and  conftituted  me  Alcaide , 

“  or  governor  of  this  town,  where  you  fee 
“  me  live,  and  of  that  of  Pottudal-,  for  the 
“  perlon  who  adds  as  governor  there,  is  only 
“  my  deputy.” 

Gamboa, 

MOnfieur  De  Games ,  whom  I  knew  in  French 
France ,  engineer  in  the  king  of  France’s  expedition 
fervice,  after  the  expedition  I  am  now  go-fail3‘ 
ing  to  fpeak  of,  was  made  governor  of 
part  of  St.  Chriftopher’s  ifland  in  America , 
and  at  lath  taken  at  fea  by  the  Englijh ,  and 
catry’d  to  Plymouth,  where  he  died;  being 
lent,  by  the  king  of  France’s  approbation, 
with  a  little  fquadron  of  four  frigats,  one 
courvette  of  war,  and  two  pinks,  carrying 
two  mortars  and  fix  hundred  bombs,  with 
all  forts  of  provifions  and  ammunition,  ne¬ 
ctary  for  a  long  voyage,  to  make  a  full 
dil'covery  of  the  flraights  of  Magellan,  and 
of  the  coafls  of  New  Spain  in  the  South-fea ; 
in  order  to  reap  the  advantages  that  one  Ma- 
certy  and  one  Oury  made  out  might,  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  fuch  an  undertaking;  they  ha-' 
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Barbot.  ving,  among  other  buccaneers,  taken  very 
rich  booties  from  the  Spaniards  in  thole 
parts.  The  king  fupply’d  De  Gennes  with 
(hips,  at  his  own  choice-,  and  the  project 
was  fo  well  approv’d  of,  on  account  of  its 
novelty,  that  feveral  perfons  of  the  greateft 
quality  readily  contributed  to  the  equipping 
ofthofe  fhips:  tho’  the  defign  mifcarried, 
the  fquadron  not  being  able  to  penetrate  any 
farther  through  the  ftraights  of  Magellan 
than  to  point  Galant ,  on  the  north  fide  of 
the  faid  ftraights,  and  in  the  country  of  the 
Paiagons ;  beingabout  the  mid-way  through, 
and  by  reafon  of  the  contrary  cold  {harp 
winds,  with  abundance  of  rain,  hail  and 
fnow,  and  their  provifions  beginning  to  fail, 
the  men  eating  rats,  and  giving  fifteen-pence 
a-piece  for  them.  The  feafon  being  very  far 
advanc’d,  and  no  hopes  remaining  of  any 
favourable  winds  to  carry  them  through 
into  the  South-fed ,  they  return’d  again  into 
the  Nortb-fea  on  the  eleventh  of  April 
1696,  touch’d  at  Brazil  then  at  Cayenne , 
and  laftly  at  Martinico  ;  without  being  fo 
happy  as  to  fee  thofe  fortunate  coafts  of 
Peru.,  whence  we  are  fupply’d  with  what  is 
generally  efteem’d  moft  precious. 

M.  De  To  return  to  the  fubje<5t  in  hand:  That 
Gennes  at  fquadron  fail’d  from  Rochel  on  the  third  of 
Gamboa.  jme  an£j  on  the  third  of  ^fol¬ 

lowing  arriv’d  at  Goeree ,  in  North-Guinea 
to  refrefh  the  men.  There  an  Englijh  de¬ 
fer  ter  from  James-i ort  in  Gamboa  river  in¬ 
form’d  the  French  governor,  that  almoft. 
all  the  garrifon  was  fick,  and  in  want  of 
provifions.  De  Gennes  refolving  to  improve 
that  accidental  opportunity  to  moleft  the 
Englijh,  fet  fail  for  Gamboa  river,  on  the 
nineteenth  of  “July,  taking  two  Blacks  and 
the  Englijh  deferter  for  his  guides.  On  the 
twenty-fecond  all  the  fhips  enter’d  the  river, 
under  Englijh  colours;  and  at  five  in  the 
afternoon  they  came  to  an  anchor  within  a 
fmall  league  of  the  fort,  and  immediately  in- 
*  veiled  it  with  the  courvette  and  fhallops,  to 

prevent  the  carrying  in  of  any  provifions  or 
other  fuccours,  and  unmafted  one  of  the 
pinks,  to  convert  it  into  a  bomb-veflel. 
Summons  On  the  twenty-third  M.  De  Gennes  lent  an 
the  Eng-  officer  to  fummon  the  fort  to  furrender.  Be- 
liih  fort.  -ng  come  to  the  ifland,  he  was  conducted 
blindfold  to  the  governor’s  houfe,  and  re¬ 
ceiv’d  by  the  lieutenant;  the  governor 
himfelf  being  then  abfent.  That  comman¬ 
der  treated  the  officer  very  well  at  dinner, 
and  drank  the  healths  of  the  kings  of  France 
and  England,  with  vollies  of  cannon,  and 
then  fent  him  back  with  this  anfwer,  That 
he  would  defend  the  fort  to  the  laft  ex¬ 
tremity. 

Takes  The  next  night,  between  the  twenty-third 
their  pro-  ancj  the  twenty-fourth,  the  French  fhallops 
villons.  jqqJc  a  brigantine  and  feveral  canoos,  laden 
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wich  provifions  for  the  fort ;  whilfl  one  of 
-the  frigats  gave  chace  to  a  canoo,  in  which 
the  governor  was  palling  over  thither;  but 
finding  no  better  way  to  fave  himfelf,  leap’d 
into  the  water,  and  made  his  efcape  to  the 
woods:  from  whence  he  found  means  to  re¬ 
tire  in  the  night  without  being  difcover’d. 

At  break  of  day  two  French  fhallops 
fail’d  three  leagues  up  the  little  river  Block, 
burnt  there  two  fmall  vefiels  that  were  re¬ 
fitting,  and  carried  away  thence  two  pieces 
of  cannon, '  and  feveral  pattareros. 

On  the  twenty-fourth,  at  eight  in  the 
morning,  the  bomb-gally  difcharg’d  two 
bombs,  which  did  not  come  near  the  fort; 
and  therefore  De  Gennes  forbid  throwing  any 
more,  refolving  to  wait  for  the  tide  of  flood, 
that  he  might  bring  up  the  vefiels  within 
fhot  of  the  place. 

In  the  mean  while  the  commander  of  the  The  fort 
fort,  John  Hanbury ,  having  fent  a  canoo  j^^tu 
with  a  white  flag,  to  defire  to  capitulate, 
two  of  his  officers  were  detain’d  as  hoftages, 
and  two  of  the  French  fent  to  the  fort,  to 
draw  up  the  articles;  which  were  fign’d  the 
fame  day  by  all  the  EngUJlo  officers,  and  the 
next  day  by  all  the  captains  of  the  fqua¬ 
dron,  confifting  of  nine  articles.  The  fecond  Articles, 
whereof  was,  that  every  man  fhall  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  carry  along  with  him  his  own 
arms,  baggage,  chefts,  attire,  ammuni¬ 
tion  and  money,  with  drums  beating,  and 
matches  lighted ;  and  that  every  officer  fhall 
be  attended  by  a  young  Black.  The  eighth, 
that  a  veffel  with  three  mails  fhall  be  given 
them,  with  artillery,  ammunition  and  pro¬ 
vifions,  to  return  to  England,  without  de¬ 
taining  any  thing  whatever;  and  that  their 
departure  fhall  be  within  thirty  days,  at 
fartheft.  The  ninth,  that  they  fhall  have 
a  good  pafs  to  go  in  fafety,  & c.  The  tenth. 


that  the  above-mention’d  articles  being 
granted,  it  was  declar’d,  that  the  following 
goods  belong’d  to  the  royal  African  com¬ 
pany  of  England,  viz.  five  hundred  quin¬ 
tals  of  elephants  teeth,  three  hundred  quin¬ 
tals  of  wax;  one  hundred  and  thirty  male 
and  forty  female  flaves  in  the  ifland ;  fifty 
at  Gilofre,  and  above  eighty  thoufand  crowns 
of  merchandize,  at  the  ufual  rate  of  the 
country;  as  alfo  feventy-two  large  pieces 
of  cannon  mounted,  thirty  difmounted,  and 
a  confiderable  quantity  of  warlike  ammu¬ 
nition,  &c.  and  that  they  fhould  have  a 
truce  till  the  commander  in  chief  return’d 
an  anfwer. 

On  the  twenty-feventh,  at  break  of  day, 
the  major  of  the  fquadron  gave  notice  to 
the  Englijh  commander  to  prepare  for  his 
departure,  the  term  granted  being  expir’d. 
At  fix  o’  clock  the  fhallops  and  canoos,  ready 
fitted  up,  attended  on  the  commodore,  and 
then  drop’d  anchor  in  a  line,  within  piftol- 
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lliot  of  the  fort.  The  French  officer,  that 
was  chofen  for  governor,  went  firft  alhore; 
where  the  Englijh  commander  gave  him  the 
keys,  and  embark’d  at  the  fame  time  to  go 
aboard  the  Felicity.  Afterwards  all  the 
forces  landed ;  centinels  were  plac’d  at  all 
the  neceffary  polls;  the  French  ftandard  was 
fet  up ;  Te  Deum  was  fung  by  the  chap¬ 
lains  of  thefquadron;  and  thirty-feven  guns 
fir’d. 

On  the  twenty-eighth  a  French  officer 
went  to  defire  the  king  of  Bar  to  give  them 
leave  to  take  poffeflion  of  the  (laves  and 
oxen,  which  the  Englijh  had  in  his  domi¬ 
nions;  to  which  the  king  reply’d,  that  the 
fort  being  furrender’d,  every  thing  that  was 
left  on  the  land,  of  very  good  right  belong’d 
to  him.  The  officer  told  him,  that  the 
commander  of  the  lquadron  would  not  be 
fofatisfy’d;  and  that  if  he  refus’d  to  grant 
his  demands  willingly,  he  would  certainly 
do  himfelf  juftice  by  force  of  arms.  And 

Blacks  thc^n^eec^  a  counc*l  was  held  about  that  anfwer ; 
and  for  as  much  as  it  was  well  known,  that 
at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  he  had  feiz’d 
on  merchandize  to  the  value  of  above  forty 
thoufand  crowns  belonging  to  the  French , 
who  traded  on  that  river,  it  was  determin’d 
to  make  a  delcent,  to  take  the  king  pri- 
foner,  with  as  many  of  his  people  as  could 
be  found,  and  to  burn  all  their  hutts. 

This  decree  was  ready  to  be  put  in  execu¬ 
tion,  when  an  Alcaide  came  to  pafs  a  com¬ 
pliment  on  De  Gennes ,  and  to  allure  him, 
that  the  king  was  unwilling  to  engage  in  a 
war  againlt  him;  but  on  the  contrary,  very 
defirous  to  entertain  a  friendly  correfpon- 
dence  with  him;  and  that  he  might  freely 
take  whatever  he  fhould  think  fit:  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  the  next  day  Be  Gennes  went  to 
give  the  king  a  vifit,  &V. 

On  the  thirtieth  a  council  was  held,  to 
determine  whether  the  fort  Ihould  be  kept, 
or  flighted.  The  latter  advice  was  follow’d, 
for  feveral  reafons;  and  therefore  the  fhips 
drew  near,  to  take  in  all  the  merchandize 
that  were  to  be  exported.  They  confided 
of  feveral  pieces  of  ordnance,  a  great  quan¬ 
tity  of  arms,  elephants  teeth,  wax,  vefifels 
of  tin  and  copper,  &c.  woollen  and  linen 
cloth,  printed  callicoes,  coral,  glaffes,  and 
other  commodities;  with  which  a  great 
trade  is  drove  in  that  country. 

On  the  fourteenth  of  Augujl ,  the  Englijh 
officers  fail’d  for  Cayenne ,  in  one  of  the 
pinks,  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  flaves 
lhut  up  in  the  hold;  but  thofe  poor  wret¬ 
ches,  fcarce  having  room  to  breath,  threw 
themfelves  one  upon  another,  as  it  were  in 
defpair,  fo  that  thirty-four  of  them  were 
found  ftifled. 

The  Eng-  The  feventeenth,  eighteenth,  nineteenth 
,  and  twentieth  days,  were  fpent  in  breaking 
r0^ the  cannon  at  St.  James's  fort,  and  under- 
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mining  the  wall.  On  the  twenty  lecondtheBARBoT. 
mines  fprung,  and  took  very  good  effedt. 

The  Englijh  fpent  feveral  years  in  building 
that  fort,  which  Hood  in  the  middle  of  a 
fine  river,  where  the  traffick  is  very  confi- 
derable;  and  the  profits  they  receive  from 
thence,  are  computed  to  amount  to  a  mil¬ 
lion  of  livres  yearly:  fo  that  the  lofs  of  that 
place  cannot  be  eafily  repair’d. 

On  the  twenty-fourth,  at  noon,  the  fqua- 
dron  pafs’d  down  the  river;  and  the  next 
day,  about  eight  o’  clock  in  the  morning, 
prepar’d  to  fail.  The  frce-booter  of  St. 

Domingo ,  who  had  put  into  the  river  on  the 
fourteenth,  fail’d  at  the  fame  time,  and 
puffing  by  the  commodore,  faluted  him. 

The  lquadron  (leer’d  for  Brazil-,  and  the 
free-booter  for  the  Red  Jea.  De  Gennes  had 
given  that  free-booter’s  crew  two  pieces  of 
cannon,  with  powder,  ball,  and  fome  oxen, 
on  condition,  that  in  their  pafiage  they 
fhould  fet  the  Black  prince  of  AJfmy  alhore 
in  his  own  dominions,  he  having  him  in 
charge ;  but  could  not  perform  that  himfelf, 
without  interrupting  the  voyage  he  was 
upon. 

The  royal  African  company  of  England ,  Englifh 
having  the  fucceeding  years,  with  very 
great  expence,  caufed  James- fort  to  be  re- thcir  ort" 
built,  and  the  trade  to  be  carried  on  again ; 
the  French  made  another  attempt  on  it  in 
1702,  according  to  the  account  in  the  Paris 
Gazette  of  the  eleventh  ok  April  1703, 
which  is  as  follows: 

By  the  Greyhound ,  arriv’d  at  Nantz ,  we 
have  advice,  that  captain  De  la  Roque  in  the 
frigat,  call’d  the  Mutinous,  being  the  fame  French 
perfon  that  commanded  a  frigat  in  the  for-  ta^e  it  a- 
mer  expedition  under  M.  De  Gennes ,  atgain‘ 
James- fort  in  Gamboa  river,  in  the  year  1 69 5, 
and  captain  De  St.Vaudrille ,  in  the  Her  mi  one 
frigat,  have  taken  from  the  Englijh  the  fort 
in  Gamboa  river  in  Guinea,  where  they 
found  two  hundred  and  fifty  flaves,  and  a 
confiderable  quantity  of  merchandize;  and 
afterwards  ranfom’d  the  faid  fort,  that  it 
might  not  be  demolilh’d,  for  one  hundred 
thoufand  crowns.  Captain  De  la  Roque  was 
kill’d  in  the  attack. 

An  Englifh  mailer  of  a  (hip  told  me  in 
London,  that  he  ufed  to  trade  in  Gamboa. 
fiver,  with  a  vefiel  of  about  fixty  tons;  in 
Which  he  fail’d  two  hundred  leagues  up 
that  river,  and  found  there  a  very  brifk  ad¬ 
vantageous  trade  of  elephants  teeth,  wax  and 
flaves. 

In  the  year  1709  the  French  made  a 
third  attempt  on  fort -James,  as  appears  by 
the  account  in  the  Paris  Gazette,  of  the 
ninth  of  November  1709,  as  follows: 

We  have  received  advice,  that  M.  Parent , 
an  officer  of  the  marine,  being  commodore  Take  it  a 
of  four  frigats,  fitted  out  for  privateering  time' 
on  the  coaft  of  Guinea ,  has  taken  from  the 
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Englijh  the  fort  of  Gamlca  in  Africa ,  and 
a  fhip  laden  with  flaves.  That  he  afterwards 
made  a  defcent  on  the  ifle  of  St.  Fome,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Portuguefes,  took  the  town 
and  caftle,  (Ac.  Vid.  hereafter  St.  Fome. 

After  fo  many  a  flail  Its  made  by  the  French 
on  fort  St.  fames ,  in  Gamboa  river,  and 
upon  other  places  belonging  to  the  African 
company  in  North  and  South-Guinea ,  the 
company  thought  fit  to  abandon  the  faid 
fort  during  the  late  war  with  France:  and 
thus  the  trade  of  that  river  was  left  open  to 
all  Europeans  indifferently,  and  has  turn’d  to 
the  great  advantage  of  feveral  private  adven¬ 
turers;  fome  European  nations  having  lfnall 
refidences  there,  and  efpecially  at  Gellefrie: 
however,  the  beft  part  of  that  trade  falls  to 
the  EngltJJj ,  and  in  the  next  place  to  the 
French  Senega  company  ;  whofe  affairs,  as  I 
faid  before,  are  now  in  a  better  poflure  than 
they  were  before  the  renewing  or  fubftitu- 
ting  of  the  new  company  to  the  old  one. 

Biffos. 

IN  my  defcription  of  Guinea ,  I  took  no¬ 
tice  of  a  grant  made  by  the  Black  king  of 
Biffos  to  the  Portuguefes,  to  trade  and  fettle 
there,  exclufive  of  all  other  Europeans-,  but: 
not  long  after,  the  natives  obferving,  that 
the  Portuguefes  had  built  a  fort  with  eight 
guns,  oppos’d  their  defign  of  ingrofling  the 
whole  trade  of  their  ifland,  and  laid  it  open 
to  all  ftrangers  reforting  to  their  ports;  who 
may  carry  on  their  commerce  there  with  all 
imaginable  fafety,  and  without  apprehend¬ 
ing  any  infult,  if  they  offer  none.  The 
French  have  now  a  great  trade  there;  and 
for  its  greater  fecurity  have,  of  late  years, 
eredted  a  little  fort,  with  eight  guns  and  a 
fadfory,  on  a  fmall  ifland,  near  to  a  large 
one,  lying  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  St.  Do¬ 
mingo,  not  far  from  Cacheo-,  betwixt  which 
and  the  main-land,  on  the  north-fide,  is  a 
channel.  From  that  fadfory  they  carry  on 
a  trade,  not  only  with  the  Blacks,  but  alfo 
with  the  Portuguefes  of  Cacheo,  receiving  gold 
and  flaves  for  lfnall  anchors  and  graplings, 
for  floops  and  boats  of  ten  or  twelve  tons, 
brandy  the  mofi  flaple  commodity,  a  little 
coral,  (Ac.  And  the  Portuguefes  have  fuch 
confidence  in  the  French  factors,  they  will 
advance  or  trufi  them  with  a  confiderable 
number  of  flaves  from  time  to  time,  to  be 
repaid  in  the  above- mention’d  goods,  at  the 
return  of  the  fhips  the  French  fend  thofe 
flaves  by  to  the  IFefi- Indies ,  and  thence  to 
France:  fo  that  every  French  fliip,  that 
comes  to  Biffos,  brings  one  hundred  and 
thirty,  or  one  hundred  and  fifty  fmall  an¬ 
chors  and  graplings,  (Ac.  which  ferve  the 
Portuguefes  to  equip  their  brigantines  and 
floops,  they  employ  in  great  number  to 
fail  up  the  neighbouring  rivers  and  iflands, 
where  they  drive  a  confiderable  trade.. 
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I  had  the  following  memoir  from  a  French 
man  in  1702,  he  being  then  newly  come 
from  the  French  factory  at  Biffos. 

That  factory  is  inclos’d  with  a  courdn, 
defended  with  fix  or  eight  iron  guns,  to 
fhelter  the  company’s  fervants  from  the  at¬ 
tempts  and  frequent  injuries  of  the  trouble- 
fome  turbulent-fpirited  Blacks  of  Biffos,  and 
for  the  prefervation  of  their  traffick  and 
merchandize:  and  yet  the  French  there 
have  been  fo  often  abus’d  and  molefted  by 
them,  that  about  the  year  1708  they  had 
thoughts  of  retiring  from  among  fo  outra¬ 
geous  a  people  to  Goeree. 

Paris  Gazette,  November  1694.  Lisbon, 

October  26,  1694.  That  a  veflel  come  from 
Cacheo,  near  Cabo-Verde,  has  brought  over 
a  Black  prince,  call’d  Batonto ,  fon  to  Ba- 
compoloco,  king  of  the  ifle  of  Bifan ,  fituate 
betwixt  the  branches  of  the  river  Niger* 

His  father  has  Tent  him  over  fo  be  baptis’d; 
and  the  ceremony  at  his  baptifm  is  to  be 
celebrated  on  the  fourth  of  next  Novembers 
That  prince  begs  likewife  the  protedfion  of 
the  king  of  Portugal-,  and  that  he  will  be 
pleas’d  to  caufe  a  fort  to  be  eredted.in  his 
ifland,  and  to  fend  over  thither  fome  miflio-- 
naries.  . 

Lisbon,  November  gr  1 694.  In  the  Pa¬ 
ris  Gazette  of  the  eighteenth  of  December 
following..  ...  .  .  r. .  o:  h,  j 

The  thirtieth  of  the  laft  month,  the  fieur 
Contarini ,  the,  pope’s  nuncio,  baptis’d  in  the  Black 
chapel  of  the  caftle  the  prince  Batpnto,,  fon  ponce 
to  the  king  of  the  ifle  of  Bifan,  fituate  in. ^P^' 
the  river  Niger ,  in  eleven  degrees  latitude. 

The  king  flood  for  his  godfather;  he  was 
named  Emanuel,  and  prefented  with  a  jewel 
valu’d  at  eight  hundred  piftoles.  The  queen, 
yvas  in  the  tribune,  with  the  ladies,  all  the 
nobility  aflifting  at  the  ceremony ;  and  the 
chapel  was  throng’d  With  a  vaft  number  of 
people. 

Sierra-Leona. 

ON  the  feventeenth  of  July  1 704,  two  Engli/h 
fmall  French  men  of  war,  commanded  fort  there 
by  the  fieur  Guerin,  attended  by  nine  other 
fail  of  fhips,  took  the  Engliflo  fort  at  Sierra-,J^h 
Leona,  fituate  in  an  ifland  diftant  nine- 
leagues  from  the  road,  before  the  houfe  of 
John  Fhomas,  a  Negro- chief,  without  any 
re  lift  a  nee  made,  by  the  Englijh  commaqder,, 
who  fled  from  the  fort,  with:about9ne  hun-- 
dred  men,  before  he  was  attack’d ;  and  left, in 
it  only  a  gunner,  and  eleven  or  twelve  men, 
who  fired  forty  or  fifty  fhot  befone  they 
fur  render’d, 

That  fort  was  very  handfpmely  built  with 
four  regular  baftions,  and  had  very  fine;  ware- 
houfes  and  lodgjngs  within  it,  mounted 
with  forty-four  guns:  over  the  gate  was  a 
platform,  and  on  it  four  large  pieces,  which 
might  have  done  very  good  fervice  upon  oc- 
cafion. 

The 
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The  French  pillag’d  and  levell’d  it,  after 
having  carried  away  four  thoufand  elephants 
teeth  that  were  in  it,  befides  three  thoufand 
that  were  aboard  a  little  fhip,  riding  behind 
the  ifland,  with  abundance  of  merchandize 
fit  for  the  trade  of  the  country. 

After  this  expedition,  the  French  fquadron 
fiil’d  along  the  Gold  Coast  of  Guinea ,  and 
thence  to  Ningo,  Lays  Lempa ,  purchafing 
flaves  there,  as  all'o  at  Little  and  Great  Popo , 
and  got  the  greated  quantity  of  them  at  the 
two  lad  ports*,  and  having  their  compliment, 
proceeded  to  Cartegena ,  and  other  ports  of 
New  Spain ,  to  difpofe  of  them  for  the  joint 
account  of  the  Ajjiento  *,  and  in  their  return 
from,  thence  to  France ,  with  a  rich  cargo, 
confiding  modly  of  gold  and  bullion,  were 
met  near  the  Flavanna  by  lorne  Britijlo  men 
of  war  from  Jamaica ,  who  took  them: 
Guerin  the  commodore  being  kill’d  in  the 
fight  *,  and  one  FeJJier,  who  was  an  officer 
in  his  fhip,  and  gave  me  this  account,  on 
the  5th  of  December  1706  was  brought  over 
from  Jamaica  and  New-Tork  to  the  prifon 
at  Southampton. 

Sherbro  or  Cerbero  river. 

N  the  year  1698  I  was  often  importun’d 
by  one  *  *  *  who  had  jud  before  made 
three  voyages  fucceffively  to  that  river,  to 
be  concern’d  in  a  new  adventure  thither, 
under  his  conduCt*,  but  being  then  deeply 
ingag’d  another  way  at  the  coad  of  Calabar , 
I  did  not  accept  of  the  propofal,  which  was 
to  fit  out  a  little  fhip  of  about  feventy  or 
eighty  tuns,  not  drawing  above  feven  feet 
and  a  half  water;  the  cod  and  out-fet  of 
which  he  computed  at  five  hundred  pounds, 
and  with  another  five  hundred  pounds  of  the 
goods  mention’d  in  the  defcription  of  that 
river,  he  was  pofitive  to  bring  back  for  that 
cargo,  as  he  had  done  at  his  lad  voyage, 
forty -five  tuns  weight  of  Camwood ,  then 
fold  in  London  at  ninety  pounds  a  tun,  and 
five  tuns  of  elephants  teeth,  though  he  had 
ten  tuns  at  his  former  voyage,  which  yielded 
then  two  hundred  pounds  a  tun :  and  ingag’d 
to  perform  that  voyage  in  ten  months,  out 
and  home. 

Idem  or-Afiiny. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Gold  Coait. 
European  Mercury  for  the  year  1701,  printed 
at  Paris. 

Nothcr  pagan  prince  is  brought  over  to 
the  Chridian  faith,  namely  Lewis  Han¬ 
nibal,  king  of  Syria ,  (which  he  midakes  for 
JJJeni)  on  the  Gold  CoaLt  of  Africa^  who  after 
having  been  a  long  time  indruCted  in  the 
Chridian  principles,  and  baptiz’d  by  the 
bifhop  of  Meaux ,  the  king  being  his  god¬ 
father,  receiv’d  the  facrament  of  the  Lord’s 
fupper  on  the  27th  of  February ,  from  the 
Vol.  V. 
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cardinal  De  Noailles ,  and  offer’d  at  the  fame  Bardot. 
time  a  picture  to  the  biefled  virgin, 
whofe  protection  he  fubmitted  his  territo¬ 
ries,  having  made  a  vow  at  his  return  thi¬ 
ther,  to  ufe  his  utmod  endeavours  towards 
the  converfion  of  his  fubjeCts.  This  Moorijh 
prince  departed  on  the  24th  of  this  month, 
in  order  to  imbark  at  Port  Louis ,  and  be 
conveyed  home  by  two  or  three  men  of  war 
under  the  command  of  the  chevalier  Damon. 

This  pretended  prince  of  Affiny  was  the 
fecond  of  that  lort  carried  over  into  France ; 
for,  as  I  obferv’d  before,  De  Gennes ,  who 
ranlack’d  the  Englijh  fort  James  at  Gambcti 
in  1695,  had  charge  of  a  prince  ofAJfiny, 
whom  at  Gamboa  he  put  aboard  a  French 
free-booter  of  St.  Domingo ,  that  was  put  into 
that  place  bound  to  the  Red-fea ,  whom  he 
charged  to  fet  him  adiore  in  his  own  terri¬ 
tories  in  his  paflage  thither. 

But  whatever  thole  two  princes  of  AJfiny 
were,  we  are  told  by  the  following  narrative 
of  a  Dutchman  who  lived  thirteen  years,  as 
he  lays,  at  the  Gold  Coaft ,  and  had  been  at 
Ijfeny ,  that  as  dupid  as  the  Blacks  are,  yet 
fome  among  them  have  impofed  upon  the 
court  of  France. 

Some  years  fince,  fays  that  author,  (Bof-  Dutch 
man ,  p.  420.)  the  French  ufed  to  feize  allftory* 
the  Blacks  that  came  aboard  their  Ihips,  and 
to  fell  them  into  the  IVefi-Indies  for  flaves ; 
among  whom  happen’d  to  be  the  aforefaid 
Lewis  Hannibal ,  chriden’d  in  France :  but 
finding  him  indow’d  with  a  more  fprightly 
genius  than  his  other  countrymen,  indead  of 
Idling,  they  carried  him  to  the  French  courr, 
where  that  impodor  pretended  to  be  fon 
and  heir  apparent  to  the  king  of  AJfmy  ;  by 
which  means  he  fo  infinuated  himfelf  into 
the  good  opinion  of  the  court,  that  the  king 
made  him  feveral  rich  prefents,  and  lent 
him  back  to  his  own  country  in  the  manner 
above  related  ;  but  at  his  arrival  on  the 
coad,  he  was  difcover’d  to  be  only  a  Have 
to  a  Caboceiro  of  AJfmy ,  to  whom,  foon  af¬ 
ter  his  arrival,  he  return’d  *,  and,  as  I  am 
credibly  inform’d,  indead  of  converting  his 
fubjeCls  to  Chridianity,  is  himfelf  return’d 
to  paganifin. 

You  may  eafily  guefs,  adds  the  author, 
at  the  refen tment  of  the  French  court,  after 
being  fo  ridiculoufly  bubbled  by  a  Have,  if 
you  confider  that  by  this  means  they  lod 
their  aim,  which  was  to  get  footing  on  the 
Gold  Coajl ;  and  befides,  that  the  pious  in¬ 
tentions  of  his  mod  Chridian  majedy,  to 
convert  a  heathen  prince,  and  edablilh  him 
on  his  throne,  were  frudrated  *,  the  cardinal 
De  Noailles  and  the  bifhop  of  Meaux  labour’d 
in  vain,  and  in  fhort  the  whole  French  court 
was  difappointed  of  its  expectation.  How¬ 
ever,  we  have  nothing  but  Bofman’s  word 
for  the  truth  of  this  unlikely  dory. 
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Barbot.  The  chevalier  Damon ,  who  had  brought 
over  the  pretended  prince  oi  Affiny  m  1701, 
and  was  lent  with  men  and  materials  to  build 
a  fort  there,  and  fettle  a  fadtory  for  the 
African  company  of  France ,  finding  himfelf, 
as  well  as  the  French  court,  impofed  upon 
by  Hannibal,  and  not  being  able  to  prevail 
with  the  true  king  to  get  footing  on  the 
continent,  but  only  on  a  little  ifland  near 
the  mouth  of  AJfiny  river,  fet  his  men  to 
French  work,  and  eredted  a  fort  with  eight  guns, 
fort.  to  fecure  the  fadtory  he  fettled  there,  which 
the  French  had  for  many  years  before  la¬ 
bour’d  to  accomplifh  ;  that  being  a  place 
where  there  is  a  great  deal  of  the  pureft 
and  fineft  gold  of  all  Guinea  •,  and  having 
left  a  fadtor  there  with  twelve  or  fifteen 
Frenchmen ,  return’d  to  France. 

The  Dutch  growing  jealous  of  that  new 
fettlement  of  the  French ,  at  fo  advantageous 
a  place,  and  the  war  breaking  out  with 
France  in  1702,  refolv’d  to  obftrudt  it;  and 
to  that  purpofe,  as  the  Paris  Gazette  of 
October  the  17th  1703  informs  us,  they 
equipp’d  at  Mina  four  veffels  to  attack  the 
fort  which  the  French  had  built  at  Affiny  •, 
where  being  landed,  they  were  receiv’d  with 
fo  much  bravery  by  the  Sieur  Lavie  the 
chief  fadtor,  that  they  were  forced  to  retire, 
with  the  lofs  of  twenty-five  men  kill’d, 
among  whom  was  their  chief  engineer,  and 
eleven  taken  prifoners,  leaving  their  canoos 
behind  them. 

Some  time  before  this,  whether  the  French 
did  not  behave  themfelves  towards  the  na¬ 
tives  as  was  for  their  intereft,  or  whether 
the  king  of  Affiny  was  put  upon  it  by  the 
Hollanders ,  and  repented  the  grant  he  had 
made  to  the  French ;  one  who  was  there  at 
the  latter  end  of  the  year  1701,  afking  of 
the  Blacks  how  they  agreed  with  the  French  ? 
they  anfwer’d,  that  all  the  Caboceiros  of  Af¬ 
finy ,  and  their  fubjedts,  were  gone  from 
thence,  and  had  fettled  a  mile  above  the 
village,  where  they  continued  at  that  time, 
without  entertaining  the  leaft  commerce 
and  correfpondence  with  the  French ,  who 
had  only  a  bare  lodge  on  the  fhore,  incom- 
paffed  with  pallifadoes,  and  provided  with 
five  pieces  of  cannon,  and  then  guarded  by 
eight  men,  who  were  well  furnifh’d  with 
provifions  left  there  by  the  French  fhips, 
but  fometimes  in  great  want  of  water,  which 
the  natives  always  endeavour’d  by  force  to 
keep  them  from :  and  were  therefore  of  opi¬ 
nion,  that  unlefs  they  received  fome  afll- 
ftance  from  Europe ,  they  could  not  long 
fubfift  there,  but  would  be  obliged  to  aban¬ 
don  the  place  upon  the  firft  opportunity. 

And  perhaps  it  was  upon  fuch  a  report 
fpread  abroad  at  the  Gold  Coaft ,  that  the 
Dutch  from  Mina  attempted  to  attack  that 
French  fettlement  as  foon  as  the  war  was 
proclaim’d  againft  France ,  which  was  done 
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in  May  1702.  However,  they  fail’d  in  their 
attempt,  as  has  been  laid  before ;  the  French 
having,  it  feems,  put  themfelves  in  a  better 
pofture  of  defence  than  they  were  the  year 
before,  or  elfe  the  Dutch  had  no  right  ac¬ 
count  of  their  condition. 

However,  the  French  being  at  variance 
with  the  natives,  and  confequently  having 
little  or  no  trade,  the  company  fo  far  neg° 
leded  their  fervants  there,  that  in  June  1 704, 
perceiving  the  hatred  of  the  Blacks  againft 
them  ftill  increafed,  and  having  no  fort  of 
trade,  they  imbark’d  for  France ,  after  ha¬ 
ving  levell’d  their  fadtory  to  the  ground. 

I  had  this  account  from  one  Porcpuet  of 
Dieppe ,  who  was  then  prelent  at  the  blow¬ 
ing  up  of  the  lodge. 

Ivory  Coaft. 

Bernard  Ladman'%  letter,  dated  Commendo , 
the  7th  of  February  1 701-2. 

AS  for  trade,  I  have  met  with  very  little 
at  the  Ivory  Coaft,  the  Blacks  being 
afraid  to  come  aboard  Englifh  fhips,  as  ha¬ 
ving  been  tricked  by  feveral,  particularly  of 
late  by  brigantines  belonging  to  Jamaica 
and  Barbadoes ,  which  about  the  19th  of 
December  laft  did  liirprize  and  carry  away 
with  them  twenty-four  Blacks  belonging  to 
Drewin ,  with  fixteen  cows,  and  a  great  par¬ 
cel  of  teeth,  as  they  came  aboard  to  trade. 
Some  were  redeem’d,  but  had  three  for  one: 
the  fame  method  they  rake  all  along  the 
coaft ;  fo  that  if  there  be  no  care  taken  to 
prevent  fuch  villanies,  our  Englifh  colours 
will  be  of  no  ufe  to  us,  for  the  Blacks  me¬ 
ditate  revenge,  and  are  refolv’d  to  feize 
what  they  can.  Accordingly,  on  the  27th 
of  December ,  captain  Daniel  Lewis,  of  the 
Dolphin  floop  belonging  to  London ,  being 
at  anchor  off  of  Drewin,  to  trade,  a  great 
number  of  natives  came  aboard,  and  lur- 
prized  them  all,  took  all  that  was  in  the 
veffel,  and  run  her  afhore,  where  fhe  ftav’d 
in  pieces.  The  mate  and  boatfwain  efcap’d 
in  the  boat,  but  the  commander  and  the 
reft  of  his  men  they  drove  up  into  the  coun¬ 
try  ;  fince,  they  are  more  moderate  to  them, 
and  have  admitted  of  an  exchange  for  the 
captain  and  his  cook,  taking  fix  Blacks  for 
them  •,  the  dodtor  is  likewife  clear’d,  by 
reafon  they  had  cut  his  head,  and  could 
not  tell  what  to  do  with  him.  Captain 
Lewis  is  now  aboard  of  me,  and  gives  me 
this  account,  but  the  reft  of  the  men  are 
ftill  at  Drewin. 

Lahoo, 

Sir  Dalby  Thomas's  letter,  dated  at  Cape-Coaft 
caftle  the  1  3th  of  May  1705. 

I  AM  told  that  the  people  of  Lahoo  have 
eighteen  guns,  well  mounted  on  batteries 
round  their  town,  and  the  town  veiy  well 
pallifadoed  ;  they  are  arrived  to  fo  much 

knowledge. 
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knowledge,  that  they  can  defend  themfelves, 
and  carry  their  guns  up  the  river  in  great 
canoos,  to  offend  their  enemies.  The  ten 
per  cent,  fhips  bring  thofe  guns  over  and  fell 
them  to  the  Blacks  at  feveral  places,  as  (hall 
be  farther  made  out  hereafter. 

Ca  pe  T res-  Po n tas . 

Of  the  ejlahlijhnent  of  the  Brandenburghers, 
or  Pruffians. 

I  had  the  following  account  from  a  relation  of 
mine,  director  for  his  electoral  highnefs  of 
Brandenburgh,  at  Embden. 

N  the  year  1682  his  electoral  highnefs 
of  Brandenburgh  fent  to  the  Gold  Coafl 
of  Guinea  two  frigates,  one  of  thirty-two 
guns  and  fixty  men,  the  other  of  eighteen 
guns  and  fifty  men  *,  the  former  command¬ 
ed  by  captain  Mathieu  de  Vos ,  the  latter  by 
captain  Philip  Pieter  Bloncq  ;  who  being  ar¬ 
rived  in  May  1682  at  cape  Fres-Pontas, 
landed  their  men  at  Montfort-hill,  where 
they  fet  up  his  electoral  highnefs’s  flag. 

Captain  Bloncq  being  well  acquainted  with 
the  natives  there,  purfuant  to  the  inftruc- 
tion  he  had  from  his  electoral  highnefs, 
made  fo  good  ufe  of  his  credit  among  them, 
which  he  had  gain’d  at  feveral  former  voy¬ 
ages,  that  the  Caboceiros  granted  him  liber¬ 
ty  to  build  a  fort  on  that  hill,  and  fettle  a 
trade  with  the  natives,  for  his  electoral 
highnefs. 

Frede-  In  order  thereto,  he  caus’d  fome  pieces 
ride’s  fort,  of  cannon  to  be  put  afhore  there,  and  fet 
men  at  work  to  throw  up,  with  all  hafte, 
an  intrench  merit  with  pallifadoes,  whilft  o- 
thers  eredfed  fome  houfes  *,  which  being  fur- 
nifh’d  with  goods,  provifions  and  ammuni¬ 
tion,  the  two  frigats  return’d  to  Hamburgh , 
having  aboard  fome  Caboceiros,  who  were 
immediately  conveyed  to  Berlin,  by  order 
of  his  electoral  highnefs,  who  receiv’d  them 
very  favourably,  entertain’d  them  magnifi¬ 
cently  for  fome  time,  (hewed  them  the  gran¬ 
deur  of  his  court,  together  with  fome  part 
of  his  army  •,  and  fent  them  back  to  their 
native  country  at  Fres-Pontas,  where  cap¬ 
tain  Bloncq  being  alfo  return’d  at  the  fame 
time,  took  upon  him  the  government  both 
of  the  fort  he  had  mark’d  out  and  begun 
before  he  went  for  Europe ,  and  of  the  coun¬ 
try  ;  and  with  all  due  application  caufed  the 
Piate  11.  fort  to  be  finifh’d  as  reprefented  in  the  cur, 
mounting  thirty-two  pieces  of  cannon  on 
the  batteries,  and  calling  it  Groote  Frederickf- 
burgh,  from  his  electoral  highnefs’s  name, 
now  king  of  Prujfia. 

This  fortrefs,  which  is  the  chiefeft  the 
Pruffians  or  Brandenburghers  have  on  that 
coaft,  Hands  on  the  hill  Manfro ,  near  the 
village  Pocquefoe,  full  three  leagues  eaft  of 
the  Dutch  fort  at  Axim. 

It  is  a  handfome  large  fort,  with  four 
large  batteries,  now  furnifh’d  with  forty- fix 
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pieces  of  ordnance,  but  too  light  and  fmall;  Barbot 
and  the  gate  is  the  mod  beautiful  on  all 
the  coafl,  but  in  proportion  much  too  large 
for  the  ftrudture ;  on  the  eaft  fide  it  has  a 
very  fine  outwork,  which  fome  pretend  de¬ 
prives  the  fort  of  a  great  part  of  its  ftrength, 
wherefore  it  would  be  eafily  gain’d  if  At¬ 
tack’d  on  that  fide.  Another  great  fault  is, 
that  the  bread- works  are  not  above  three 
feet  high,  which  does  not  well  fhelter  the 
garrifon  againft  the  (hot  from  without,  the 
natives  being  as  good  markfmen  as  they. 

The  walls  are  thick,  ftrong  and  high, 
and  within  them  are  feveral  fine  warehoufes, 
and  dwellings  for  the  officers  and  foldiers. 

The  governor,  who  ftiles  himfelf  direc¬ 
tor  general  for  his  electoral  highnefs  of 
Brandenburgh ,  and  of  his  African  company, 
jointly  with  the  Caboceiros  of  Pocquefoe  and 
other  neighbouring  towns,  determines  all 
cafes  and  differences  arifing  betwixt  the  in¬ 
habitants,  fummoning  them  together  on 
fuch  occafions  (which  meeting  they  call  a 
Pallabra ,  or  council)  into  the  fort,  whither 
immediately  thofe  Caboceiros  repair,  and 
there  decide  all  caufes,  civil  or  criminal, 
and  their  fentences  are  executed  according¬ 
ly,  with  all  fubmiffion  from  the  natives 
which  gives  great  credit  and  authority  to 
the  commander  of  the  fort  in  that  country, 
being  a  commonwealth  like  Axim. 

The  chief  governor  alfo  receives  the  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  Brandenburgh  factors  at  Fa¬ 
ir  ama,  or  Crema  •,  and  at  the  fort  at  Acoba, 
call’d  Dorothea ,  at  Fres-Pontas,  as  mention’d 
ih  the  defeription  ;  and  of  thofe  at  the 
lodges  at  Popo  and  Fida  •,  which  are  all  the 
fettlements  that  nation  has  on  the  coafts  of 
Guinea  ;  and  for  fome  time  paft  their  fer- 
vants,  and  even  the  commanders,  but  not 
the  foldiers,  have  been  for  the  mod  part 
Hollanders,  who,  like  their  countrymen, 
have  always  aim’d  at  an  abfolute  dominion 
over  the  Blacks,  but  could  never  accomplifh 
it ;  being  hitherto  hinder’d  by  their  inte- 
ftine  difienfions  and  irregularities,  or  the 
ftubborn  nature  of  the  Blacks  living  under 
their  dominions,  moft  of  whom  have  fled 
from  the  Dutch,  on  account  of  crimes  or 
difeontent,  and  fettled  near  the  Branden¬ 
burghers. 

In  1674  the  Pruffians  built  the  fort  I 
have  mention’d,  at  Facrama,  or  Crema  •,  a 
village  in  the  middle  of  cape  Fres-Pontas , 
betwixt  Great  Fredericksburgh  and  Dorothea 
forts.  They  have  only  fix  guns  mounted  on 
it,  to  hinder  the  natives  of  the  adjacent  vil¬ 
lages  from  trading  with  any  foreign  fhips 
within  the  reach  of  their  guns,  the  natives 
being  almoft  intirely  under  the  Pruffan  do¬ 
minion. 

In  1701  the  Pruffan  agent  allow’d  any 
foreign  fhips  to  take  wood  and  water  there, 
for  ten  pounds  a  fhip. 
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Barbot.  Their  defign  was  to  build  a  good  fort 
there,  to  fecure  and  defend  the  adjacent 
watering-place  to  themfelves  •,  but  the  keep¬ 
ing  of  that  factory,  and  the  two  forts  be- 
fore-mention’d,  has  prov’d  fo  chargeable  to 
the  company,  that  it  is  thought  they  will 
not  rafhly  augment  their  expence,  by  build¬ 
ing  a  more  regular  fort. 

Their  little  fort  Dorothea  atAcoba,  about 
three  leagues  eaft  of  cape  Tres-  Pont  as,  was 
about  the  year  1690  inlarged  by  the  Hol¬ 
landers,  who,  it  feems,  had  difpoflefled  the 
PruJJian  founders  of  it  in  1683,  but  after¬ 
wards,  by  order  of  the  Dutch  Weft-India 
company,  deliver’d  it  to  them  again  ;  fince 
which,  they  have  very  confiderably  {leng¬ 
thened  and  improved  it,  though  it  is  but 
a  houfe  with  a  flat  roof,  on  which  are  two 
fmall  batteries,  and  on  them  feveral  fmall 
guns,  my  brother  fays  twenty,  with  a  fuffi- 
cient  number  of  rooms  and  conveniencies, 
{lightly  built,  and  fomewhat  crouded  toge¬ 
ther. 

Pruflian  The  f°rmer  diredlors  of  the  PruJJians 

direftors.  there,  (and  among  them  efpecially  John 
Nyman ,  an  Embdener ,  and  af  ter  him  John 
and  Jacob  Tenhooft ,  father  and  fon,)  being 
men  of  found  judgment,  good  fenfe  and  ex¬ 
perience,  difcharged  their  office  with  much 
fidelity  and  good  condufl,  acquired  a  large 
fhare  of  reputation,  and  kept  thofe  under 
them  in  due  decorum ;  efpecially  Jacob 
\ Tenhooft  the  fon,  who  by  his  good  name 
and  courteous  behaviour  gain’d  the  affec¬ 
tion  of  the  Blacks ,  and  had  every  body  at 
his  devotion ;  by  which  means  he  eftablifh’d 
the  Brandenburgh  affairs  in  a  much  better 
condition  than  any  before  him  :  and  as  they 
never  had  a  better  governor,  fo  it  is  very 
likely  they’ll  repent  the  time  when  they  re¬ 
mov’d  him,  and  appointed  Gysbrecht  van 
Hoogveld  in  his  place,  who  had  been  in  the 
fervice  of  the  Dutch  before  at  Axim ,  where 
he  treated  thofe  under  him  fo  ill,  that  ge¬ 
neral  Joel  Smits  and  the  council  were  oblig’d 
to  dilcharge  and  fend  him  from  the  coaff, 
as  unfit  for  their  fervice.  However,  being 
then  commander  in  chief  there,  to  recon¬ 
cile  himfelf  to  the  offended  Blacks ,  his  old 
enemies,  he  granted  them  feveral  franchifes 
and  privileges,  which  ferv’d  not  only  to  lef- 
fen  the  power  of  the  PruJJians ,  and  lay  the 
firft  foundation  of  their  ruin,  but  to  incou¬ 
rage  the  Europeans  and  the  Blacks  jointly  to 
rife  againft  him,  and  after  trying  to  dis¬ 
charge  him  once  more  from  the  govern¬ 
ment,  and  baniffi  him  the  coaff,  chufing  in 
his  place  John  van  Laar ,  an  anabaptift,  who 
was  found  to  have  a  much  better  talent  at 
drinking  of  brandy  than  at  bufinefs,  and 
took  fo  little  care  of  the  publick,  that  all 
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went  to  ruin.  And  he  himfelf  was  timely 
remov’d  by  death,  to  make  way  for  John 
Vijfcr ,  his  fuccefl'or,  a  perfon,  who  wanting 
even  common  fenfe,  was  utterly  incapable 
of  that  trull. 

Soon  after  his  elevation,  his  fador  at  oovernor 
Acoba  was  kill’d  by  the  natives;  which  he  murder’d, 
having  neither  fufficient  condudt  nor  power 
to  revenge,  they  continued  their  unbridled 
outrages,  at  the  expence  of  the  lives  of  fe¬ 
veral  of  his  Europeans ;  and  laftly,  feizing 
his  perfon,  carry’d  him  into  the  inland 
country,  and  after  miferably  breaking  al- 
moff  all  his  limbs,  and  faftening  abun¬ 
dance  of  Hones  about  his  body,  drowned 
him  in  the  fea. 

This  barbarous  murder  was  varioufly 
talk’d  of  there ;  but  all  agree,  that  the 
Europeans  under  his  command  conlented  to 
and  abetted  it,  and  fome  affert  it  was  done 
by  their  order;  and  Adrian  Grobbe ,  chofen 
by  the  Blacks  his  fuccefl'or,  is  generally 
charged  with  the  greateft  fhare  in  that 
crime.  If  he  be  innocent,  I  hope  he  will 
clear  himfelf,  but  if  guilty,  may  Heaven 
avenge  it  on  him  and  his  accomplices ;  for 
it  has  very  pernicioully  weaken’d  the  power 
of  all  the  Europeans  on  that  coaff,  and  fill’d 
them  with  apprehenfions  not  altogether 
groundlefs,  that  if  this  bloody  fadt  efcapes 
unpunifhed,  nobody  is  there  fecure.  It  has 
already  fo  inflaved  the  PruJJians ,  that  I  very 
much  doubt  whether  they  will  ever  regain 
the  maftery;  for  the  natives  having  once 
got  the  upper  hand,  will  fufficiently  lord  it 
over  them. 

There  have  been  feven  direftors  fuccef- 
fively,  in  about  thirteen  years  time,  at 
Fredericksburgh ,  from  about  the  year  1689 
to  1702;  which  lhews  how  irregular  the 
Embden  company’s  affairs  have  been  at  the 
coaff:  ever  fince. 

In  what  condition  the  Prujftan  affairs 
{land  at  the  coaff  fince  the  year  1702,  I 
have  not  heard;  but  only  find  Sir  Dalby 
Thomas,  chief  at  cape  Cor  Jo,  writes  to  the 
Royal  African  company,  of  the  28  th  of 
March  1708,  thus: 

“  By  a  Portuguefe  fhip  which  came  from 
“  Lisbon  I  was  inform’d,  that  the  king  of 
“  Portugal  had  offer’d  the  king  of  Prujfta 
“  forty  thoufand  pounds  for  his  fort  at  cape 
“  Tres-Pontas ,  and  the  two  other  fettle- 
<l  ments  belonging  to  it.  I  think  it,  fays 
he,  “  a  great  deal  of  money  to  be  given 
“  for  any  fituation  on  this  coaff ;  and  I  am 
“  apt  to  believe,  if  it  is  ever  bought  by  the 
“  Portuguefes ,  tfte  Dutch  will  take  it  from 
“  them ;  for  they  fear  no  confequences, 

“  can  they  but  gain  their  point  by  all  the 
“  deceitful  ways  pofiible.” 
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Dicklefko  or  Infiamaj 
By  the  Dutch  Dikiefchoffc;  but  properly 
called  Infuma. 

Bofman.  '  j  HE  Englijh  built  a  fmall  fort  Amo 
1691,  after  they  had  feveral  times  dif- 
Englifli  puted  the  ground  with  the  Brandenburghers , 
fort.  who  fome  time  before  hadfet  up  their  elector's 
fiag  there-,  tho’ at  laft  not  finding  it  turn 
to  any  great  account,  they  quietly  yielded 
to  the  Englijh ,  who  advanced  fo  leifurely, 
that  it  was  but  finilhed  in  fix  years;  after 
all  which,  it  was  fo  inconfiderable  and  flight, 
that  it  hardly  deferved  the  name  of  a  fort. 
I  have  often  heard  the  Englijh  themfelves 
complain  of  it;  for  befides  that  it  is  not  a 
place  of  good  trade,  the  natives  there¬ 
abouts  are  fo  intradable,  fraudulent,  villa- 
nous  and  obftinate,  that  the  Englijh  can¬ 
not  deal  with  them.  For  if  they  have  re- 
courfe  to  violence,  in  order  to  bring  them 
to  reafon ;  they  are  alfo  oppofed  by  force, 
and  that  fo  warmly,  that  from  the  year 
1697  to  1702,  they  adventured  to  be- 
fiege  them  in  their  fortrefs,  and  were  very 
near  taking  it.  At  laft  they  obliged  the 

and  Bkcks  t0  their  terms>  without  allowing 

Fin  in  a S them  to  exercife  any  power  over  them; 
fraud.  and  hence  proceeded  an  alliance  fo  ftr*6t 
betwixt  them,  that  they  jointly  agreed  to 
cheat  all  the  Chips  that  came  to  trade  there, 
by  putting  fophifticated  gold  upon  them, 
a  fraud  which  they  have  frequently  prac- 
tifed;  as  they  did  alfo  about  the  year  1702, 
upon  two  fmall  Englijh  Chips,  one  of  which 
was  laden  to  the  value  of  one  thoufand 
feven  hundred  pounds  fterling:  for  all  which, 
the  mafter  received  only  falfe  gold ;  fo  that 
he  loft  his  whole  voyage  at  once,  nor  did 
his  companion  fare  better;  and  what  moft 
furprized  them  was,  that  they  received  it 
as  well  from  the  Whites  as  the  Blacks. 

They  apply’d  themfelves  to  the  Englijh 
chief  governor  at  the  coaft,  defiring  they 
might  have  their  goods  return’d,  or  good 
gold  in  exchange  for  the  falfe:  but  to  go 
to  him,  was  to  go  to  the  devil  for  juftice; 
for  he  partaking  of  the  fraud,  would  by 
no  means  help  them.  This  cheat  is  become 
fo  common,  that  it  is  daily  praftis’d  -,  but 
that  the  Whites  have  always  a  hand  in  it,  I 
dare  not  affirm.  However,  I  am  very  lure, 
this  place  deferves  the  name  of  the  falfe 
mint  of  Guinea ,  of  which  every  trader  who 
comes  to  the  coaft  ought  to  be  warned: 
for  the  making  of  falle  gold  is  there  fo 
ufual,  that  it  is  publickly  fold,  and  become 
a  perfetft  trade;  the  price  current  being  in 
my  time,  about  a  crown  in  gold  for  two 
pounds  fterling  of  falfe. 

Letters  to  P.]  This  Englijh  fort  at  Dic¬ 
kies -Cove  is  a  large  and  l'quare  fort,  fitu- 
ated  near  the  fea-fide,  having  a  Branden- 
burgh  fort  within  two  leagues  to  the  weft- 
ward,  that  is  Dorothea  fort,  and  a  Dutch  one, 
N°  208.  Vol.  V. 
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Batenjleyn  at  Boetroe,  within  three  leagues  Barbot* 
to  the  eaftward  of  it:  it  is  built  with  ftone 
and  lime,  has  two  round  flankers,  and  two 
fquare  baftions ;  with  tv/elve  guns  mounted 
in  very  good  order,  and  a  fuitable  bafon  to 
contain  rain  water;  ’tis  commonly  kept  by 
fixteen  white  men,  and  about  fourteen  Gro- 
mettoes ,  who  are  as  good  for  defence  and 
fervice  as  fo  many  white  men,  and  always 
in  the  company’s  pay. 

Boetroe  or  Boutty. 

IBID.  A.  xxxi.]  This  fort  is  very  impro- 

perly  called  Batenjlein ,  fignifying  pro¬ 
fit;  for  it  much  better  deferves  the  name  of 
Schadenjlein ,  fignifying  lofs,  in  regard  the 
Dutch  have  for  feveral  years  loft  much 
more  than  they  got  by  it. 

But  by  what  Sir  Dalby  Phomas  writes  Dutch 
from  cape  Ccrjo  caftle,  the  twenty-ninth  of  plantation. 
July  1708,  that  the  Dutch  on  the  river 
Boetroe  were,  as  he  was  informed,  laying 
out  ground  for  fugar  and  rum  works;  and 
the  general  had  fent  a  fliip  to  Whidah ,  to 
bring  up  two  hundred  Haves;  and  they  laid 
that  by  their  next  fhipping  they  expe&ed 
materials  from  Holland ,  for  carrying  on  a 
fugar  plantation,  and  fugar  works,  kfc. 
wherein,  if  fuccefslul,  the  foil  being  very 
proper  for  fugar  canes,  as  is  hinted  in  my 
defcription:  it  is  much  to  be  feared,  con- 
fidering  the  multitude  of  Haves  on  that 
coaft,  whole  labour  is  very  cheap,  and 
the  fliortnefs  of  the  voyage  from  Holland 
to  the  coaft  of  Guinea ,  in  relpedt  to  that 
to  the  Eajl-Indies ,  from  whence  they  al¬ 
ready  import  great  quantities  of  fugar,  that 
in  fome  few  years  time,  when  our  Ame¬ 
rican  colonies  will  be  obliged  to  make 
fugar  at  fo  much  greater  charge,  than  the 
Hollanders  in  Africa ,  they  may  be  able  to 
underfell  us  by  very  much;  and  conle- 
quently  have  the  ftaple  of  fugars  over  all 
Europe ,  as  they  have  already  that  of  all 
fpices:  then  Batenjlein  fort  will  properly  fig- 
nify  profit. 

Taccorary  by  the  Dutch,  and  Tocca- 
radoe  by  the  Englifh. 

Cape  Corfo  cajlle ,  the  fifteenth  of  Janu¬ 
ary  1707-8.  Sir  Dalby  Thomas’^  letter. 

fOCCARADOE  is  a  place  of  no  manner  Dutch 
of  trade,  and  has  been  tried  by  all  malice, 
nations  trading  thither;  yet  the  prefent 
Dutch  general  to  fhew  his  mortal  hatred 
to  us,  has  built  a  fort  of  feven  or  eight 
guns  there;  and  fettled  a  Coopman  in  it, 
with  all  other  attendants,  as  in  other  places; 
for  no  other  end  or  purpofe,  than  to  hin¬ 
der  us  from  getting  oyfter-fliells  for  ma¬ 
king  of  lime. 

I  have  hinted  in  the  defcription  of  Gui¬ 
nea ,  that  1  accorary  is  the  place  which  af¬ 
fords  a  vaft  quantity  of  oyfter-fhells,  very 
£  S  proper 
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proper  to  make  good  lime,  and  that^  the 
Englijh,  as  well  as  other  Europeans ,  ufed  in 
thofe  times  to  fetch  fhells  as  they  had  occa- 
fion  for  their  buildings  all  along  the  coaft-, 
that  being  a  place  fit  lor  no  trade,  and  aban¬ 
don’d  by  all  trading  Europeans ,  who  had  poi- 
fefled  it  by  turns,  t$c.  and  I  find  by  many  let¬ 
ters  I  have  in  my  hands,  that  the  Dutch  have 
been  very  induftrious  to  difturb  our  Britifh 
fettlements  at  the  coaft,  in  a  more  particu¬ 
lar  manner  fince  the  year  1 706,  being  jea¬ 
lous  of  the  Englijh  having  erefted  a  fort  at 
Succundee ,  which  lies  in  the  fame  bay  as  Tac- 
corary,  feveral  years  ago;  and  it  is  apparent, 
that  their  building  this  new  fort  at  Taccorqry , 
is  to  obftrutt  and  annoy  this  nation  yet  the 
more  effe&ually  there,  as  appears  by  feveral 
letters  from  the  Englijh  agent  and  factors ;  oi 
which  I  fhall  infert  one  from  Sir  Dalhy  Thomas, 

dated  February  1  jo 5-6. 

I  went  for  Dickies- cove,  and  when  I  arriv’d 
there,  the  Cabajheers  of  Dickies-cove  told  me, 
that  the  day  before  the  Dutch  had  deliver’d 
out  arms,  powder  and  ammunition  to  all 
the  people  of  Butteroe ,  Pampaney ,  and  all 
other  places  thereabouts*,  and  had  given 
them  orders  to  deflroy  all  the  people  at 
Toccaradoe ,  and  to  murder  the  White  men ; 
particularly  if  they  catch’d  me  alive,  to  ait 
off  my  head,  and  fend  it  to  M.  Nuyts,  Coop- 
man  of  El- Mina.  I  afk’d  them  how  they 
could  tell  thofe  particulars-,  they  faid,  they 
had  friends  and  relations  among  them,  who 
had  fentthem  word  of  it:  and  the  next  day 
after  my  arrival,  they  told  me,  they  had 
deftroy’d  and  burnt  the  town  of  Toccaradoe , 
kill’d  one,  and  wounded  four  men. 

Succundee. 

THE  Englijh  and  Dutch  had  each  a  fort 
Handing  there,  erected  (the  Dutch  fort, 
Orange)  before  1682,  and  the  Englijh  one 
fome  years  after-,  but  the  trade  at  fo  low  an 
ebb,  and  the  officers  of  each  fort  fo  jealous 
of  each  other,  that  they  both  liv’d  in  mife- 
rable  poverty,  at  the  expence  of  both  the 
Englijh  and  Dutch  companies-,  the  trade 
having  been  fpoil’d  by  the  war  betwixt  Adorn 
and  Ante.  This  Succundee  was  before  that 
time,  one  of  the  fineft  and  richeft  villages, 
as  well  in  moneyas  people,  along  the  whole 
coaft-,  but  the Adomeje  conquerors  intirely 
burnt  and  deftroy’d  it.  The  few  flight  dwel¬ 
lings  which  were  there  in  1702  were  built 
fince  that  war,  and  others  daily  building, 
lb  that  it  may  grow  to  be  a  good  village; 
but  to  re-inftate  it  in  its  flourilhing  condi¬ 
tion,  requires  feveral  years. 

In  June  1698  the  Englijh  fort  was  burnt 
and  deftroy’d  by  the  Antean  Blacks ;  its 
chief  commander  and  fome  of  the  Englijh 
being  kill’d,  and  the  reft  plunder’d  of  all 
their  own  and  the  company’s  goods-,  and 
fo  abandon’d,  the  out-walls  only  left  ftand- 
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ing*,  by  which  the  Dutch,  tho*  very  little  Barbot. 
to  their  advantage,  were  left  matters  of  that  V 
place:  however,  about  1702  they  traded 
there  confiderably  for  a  large  quantity  of 
gold,  which  the  Englijh  underftanding  made 
feveral  attempts  to  rebuild  their  fort,  but 
were  always  obftrudted  by  the  Anteans. 

Paris  Gazette  of  November  1694.  The 
Dutch  fort,  Orange,  above  mention’d,  was 
about  the  month  of  September  1694,  taken 
by  the  Blacks,  and  pillag’d  *,  as ,  was  alfo  a 
little  Hollander,  that  happen’d  to  ride  there; 
and  all  the  crew  maffacred,  according  to  the 
report  of  a  Zeeland  lhip,  that  came  from  the 
coaft  the  faid  month. 

The  deftrudtion  of  the  Englijh  fort  at  Suc¬ 
cundee  happen’d  in  this  manner, 

The  three  agents  letter  at  cape  Corfo  the  26th 
of  June  1698. 

“  This  brings  your  honours  the  fad  news  Englifh 
“  of  our  White  men’s  being  beaten  off  from  j°rt  d®' 

“  your  ancient  poffeflion  at  Succundee,  which  Dutch. 
“  we  defigned  to  have  re-fettled,  as  by  our 
“  laft  advices;  it  happening  upon  the  firft 
“  of  June  laft,  and  w'as  done,  and  carried 
“  on  by  Dutch  Blacks,  privately  lent  from 
“  El- Mina ;  fome  in  their  own  fhips  and 
“  canons,  and  the.  reft  by  land.  We  having 
“  before- hand  fecret  intelligence  from  fe- 
“  veral,  of  their  pernicious  intentions,  fent 
“  to  advile  the  general  thereof,  by  ours  of 
“  the  twenty-ninth  of  May  laft,  who  own’d 
“  to  have  fent  them,  as  by  his  of  the  ninth 
“  inftant  N.  but  covered  their  defign. 

“  They  went  under  pretence  to  demand  a 
“  debt  he  had  fent  them  for;  but  from 
“  what  they  did  when  there,  is  evident  he 
“  gave  them  no  fuch  commiffion,  the  which, 
u  had  he  fo  pleafed,  he  might  have  coun- 
“  termanded,  but  would  not;  we  having 
“  timely  forewarned  him  before  any  mif- 
“  chief  was  done,  to  prevent  it;  and  not 
“  fuffer,  nor  fend  his  Blacks  to  moleft  our 
“  fettlemcnt,  and  to  cut  off  our  White  men 
“  in  the  fervice  of  your  honouis  there.” 

Tire  fame  to  M.  John  van  Sevenhuyfen, 
general  at  Alina,  1698. 

“  We  were  in  hopes  by  our  late  contradt, 

“  we  fhould  have  lived  in  amity,’  which 
“  truly  is  our  defire ;  but  we  perceive  your 
“  mind  is  otherwife  bent,  elfe  you  would 
“  not  fend  your  people  from  the  Mina,  by 
“  land,  or  your  (hips  by  fea,  to  take  our 
“  fort  at  Succundee,  for  what  rcafon  we 
“  know  not;  we  are  fure,  by  no  provoca- 
“  tion  from  us,  or  the  people  that  are  our 
“  friends:  we  do  not  defire  to  moleft  your 
“  fort,  and  you  muft  expedt,  if  our  people 
be  cut  off,  their  lives  will  be  required  at 
your  hands. 

“  Our  floop  by  diftrefs  of  weather,  at 
Succundee- road,  lofing  both  anchors,  the 
“  mafter  fent  on  board  your  fhip,  defiring 
“  to  lend  one,  but  the  meftengers  were  an- 
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“  fwercd  by  your  mate  •,  *Tis  true ,  we  have 
i(  enough  •,  but  do  you  think  we  will  fpare  any 
“  to  you?  Do  you  not  fee  we  are  fent  to  take 
“  your  fort,  and  can  you  expedt  our  help?  To 
et  which  our  men  anfwer’d,  we  mujl  then 
“  periff\  to  which  your  mate  {lightly  re- 
“  plied,  wloy  then  perijh ,  and  the  Lord  have 
“  mercy  upon  your  fouls?* 

From  the  fame  to  the  fame,  yth  of  June 
1698. 

“  Yours  of  the  ninth  inftant,  N.  S.  we 
“  have  received,  wherein  you  feem  to  be 
“  difgufted  at  the  precaution  we  gave  you, 
“  of  the  mifehief  we  not  only  fufpeded, 
“  but  were  inform’d  by  your  own  people, 
“  was  intended  againft  ours  at  Succundee ; 
“  we  wifh  there  had  been  as  little  truth  in 
<c  it  as  you  pretend,  but  we  find  to  the 
“  contrary ;  our  White  men  being  murder’d, 
“  and  other  Black  fervants,  our  Haves,  feiz’d, 
<c  houfes  burnt,  the  royal  African  company’s 
“  lawful  pofleflions  wrefted  by  force  and 
“  violence  from  us-,  and  not  only  this,  but 
“  the  furviving  men  firip’d,  and  miferably 
“  abufed  by  them.  You  acknowledged  to 
“  have  fent  them  with  a  fham  pretence  of 
“  receiving  debts;  we  are  not  fenfible  of 
“  any  debt  due  from  our  company  to  yours; 
“  if  we  were,  you  might  afiure  yourfelf  of 
“  fatisfadion  upon  demand,  and  not  put 
“  you  to  the  trouble  and  charge  of  levying 
“  an  army.  The  occafion  now  of  troubling 
“  you,  is  to  know  whether  you  will  ac- 
“  knowledge  thefe  things  to  have  been  done 
“  by  your  order;  if  fo,  we  fliall  leave  it 
“  to  your  betters,  but  hope  to  find  it 
“  otherwife,  and  that  you  will  deliver  up 
“  thofe  bloody  villains,  the  authors,  to  re- 
“  ceive  punilhment  fuitable  to  the  deferts 
“  of  murder,  C 6c.  which  in  juftice  you  can- 
“  not  deny;  tho’  you  might  by  flight  eva- 
“  lions  leek  excufes,  you  cannot  reafonably 
“  think,  but  other  fatisfadion  will  be  re- 
“  quired. 

“  You  are  pleafed  to  fay  you  fent  your 
“  fhip  to  look  after  interlopers,  which  we 
“  admire  you  Ihould  pretend,  when  the 
“  whole  country  knows  the  contrary ;  Ihe 
“  being  never  defigned  farther  than  Butteroe 
“  and  Succundee ,  at  which  places  you  well 
“  knew  Ihe  was  not  likely  to  meet  with 
“  any.  Had  you  been  wholly  clear  of  this 
“  action,  your  Coopman  durlt  not  have  fuf- 
“  fer’d  the  plunder  to  have  been  brought 
“  into  his  fort,  as  was  done,  before  all  our 
“  White  men’s  faces ;  and  fo  barbaroufly  to 
“  abufe  them,  and  fo  inhumanly  to  turn 
“  them  abroad  almoft  naked,  and  with  the 
“  captain  to  ridicule  their  misfortunes.  Our 
“  guns  cannot  be  carried  off  by  the  Blacks , 

“  and  many  other  things  are  there  loft, 

“  which  we  expert  you  to  inquire  after, 

being  aded  by  perfons  commiflioned 
“  by  you. 
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“  We  fliall  not  enlarge  at  prefen  t,  if  you  Barbot. 
will  now  deliver  up  the  adors  of  this  ^  ^ 

bloody  tragedy,  as  well  for  th('ir  debts, 
as  this  their  other  villany,  &c?* 

The  fame  to  the  fame,  the  1 6th  of  July 
1698. 

“  Sir,  when  our  White  men,  who  were 
“  wounded  at  Succundee ,  are  recover’d,  we 
“  fliall  take  their  depofitions,  concerning 
“  what  wre  wrote  you  in  our  laft,  and  give 
“  needful  anfwer  to  yours. 

“  This  in  the  mean  while  ferves  to  in-  Murder 
tc  form  you,  we  are  advifed  by  our  chief  at  l)y  the 
“  Winncbah ,  that  one  of  our  company’s  Dutcl1- 
“  flaves,  named  Coffee ,  travelling  upon  the 
“  road,  towards  Mumford,  to  buy  corn, 

“  was  let  upon  between  that  and  your  fac- 
“  tory  at  Apom ,  by  one  of  your  Black  fer- 
“  vants  and  two  of  your  company’s  flaves 
“  there,  who  kill’d  him  with  above  twenty- 
“  five  (tabs  in  his  body,  cutting  his  neck 
“  round  to  the  bone.  Our  faid  fador  fent 
<c  to  yours  at  Apom ,  to  demand  fatisfadion 
“  for  the  murder,  which  is  denied,  and  is 
“  the  reafon  we  addrefs  ourfelves  to  you, 

“  that  if  you  do  not  approve  of  what  they 
“  committed,  you  will  now  fliew  it  by  an 
<c  exemplary  juftice  done  upon  the  mur- 
“  derers,  &c?* 

By  other  memoirs  I  have  in  hand,  I  find 
the  Englifh  have  reftored  their  fort  at  Suc¬ 
cundee  to  its  former  condition,  garrifon’d  it, 
and  carry  on  their  trade  as  formerly  with  the 
natives;  but  could  not  learn  at  what  time, 
and  in  what  manner  it  was  performed. 

I  forbear,  not  to  enlarge  upon  fmali  tranf- 
adions,  to  infert  here  the  many  infults  of¬ 
fer’d  by  the  Dutch  to  the  company’s  people, 
from  time  to  time,  for  many  years  fuccef- 
fively,  to  obftrud  and  hinder  them  from 
getting  their  fupply  of  oyfter-fliells  from  the 
coaft  about  Toccaradce:  referring  the  many 
inftances  thereof  to  feveral  letters  fent  by 
the  company’s  agents  at  the  coaft,  on  that 
and  other  grievances  about  the  company’s 
trade;  and  conclude  this  account  with  the 
following  late  obfervation. 

Bofnan ,  p.  27.]  I  aip  alfo  inform’d  by 
Mr.  Harris ,  your  chief  at  Succundee ,  that 
the  Dutch  Coopman  has  panyar’d,  or  fe- 
cur’d  the  Cabafheers  there ;  and  made  them 
take  Fetiffoes ,  that  is,  fwear  that  they  would 
not  come  near  the  caftle,  nor  do  us  any 
fervice,  and  they  forbear. 

P.  22.]  The  Engliff  fort  at  Succundee  is 
quadrangular,  fituated  on  a  hill,  about  fifty 
paces  from  the  fea-fide ;  between  two  Dutch 
forts,  the  one  to  the  weftward,  at  Faccorary , 
the  other  to  the  eallward  of  it,  is  built 

with  brick  and  lime;  has  . guns 

mounted,  and  a  tank  alfo.  There  are  com¬ 
monly  in  it  fifteen  White  men,  and  twenty 
Gromettoes, 
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Adorn,  and  on  the  Chamafcian  River,  as 
the  Dutch  call  it ,  and  others  Rio  de 
St.  Juan. 

IObferved  in  the  precedent  defeription  of 
the  country  of  Adorn ,  that  it  was  a  kind 
of  common-wealth,  governed  by  five  or 
fix  of  the  principal  men,  without  a  king. 

I  fhall  now  add,  that  this  nation  has  prov’d 
from  time  to  time  a  common  plague  and 
fcourge  to  the  neighbouring  Blacks ,  and  even 
to  our  Europeans,  being  anafifembly  of  thieves 
and  villains-,  who  if  they  were  unanimous, 
would  be  able  to  raife  a  powerful  army,  to 
the  terror  of  all  about  them. 

Anno  1690  they  jointly  began  a  war 
againfl  the  Antejians ,  which  continued  three 
or  four  years,  till  they  had  almoft  ruined 
that  country  and  people,  who  yet  will  not 
fubmic  to  them,  but  continue  to  bid  them 
defiance. 

They  were  alfo  at  war  with  the  three 
nations  on  the  river  of  Ancoher ,  a  few  years 
after,  whom  they  oblig’d  to  buy  a  peace 
at  the  price  of  a  large  fum  of  gold. 

In  thofe  expeditions  they  had  one  Anqua 
for  their  general,  a  Blacky  fo  violently  in¬ 
clin’d  to  war,  that  he  could  not  live  in 
peace;  but  as  much  as  he  coveted  it,  fcarce 
any  engagement  happen’d  with  thofe  of 
Anta  and  Ancoher,  in  which  he  was  not  ob¬ 
liged  to  his  heels  for  his  fafety:  fo  that  if 
his  men  had  been  no  better  foldiers  than 
himfelf,  he  had  foon  been  ftop’d  in  his  ca¬ 
reer;  and  yet  the  other  governors  dare  not 
difpleafe  him,  he  being  the  richeft  of  them 
all  in  money  and  men. 

This  Anqua  was  a  deteftably  bloody  and 
barbarous  man,  or  rather  a  monfter,  whofe 
name  is  ever  mentioned  with  horror  in  Anta 
and  Ancober  river. 

To  inftance  fome  of  his  unheard-of  bar¬ 
barities;  having  in  an  engagement  taken 
five  of  the  principal  Antejians  in  1691,  he 
wounded  them  all  over,  after  which,  with 
a  more  than  brutal  fury,  he  did  not  fatiate 
himfelf  with  fucking  their  blood  at  the 
gaping  wounds,  but  bearing  a  more  than 
ordinary  grudge  againfl  one  of  them,  and 
not  contented  with  the  mention’d  lavage 
cruelty,  hecaufed  him  to  belaid  bound  at  his 
feet,  and  his  body  to  be  pierced  with  hot 
irons,  gathering  the  blood  that  iffued  from 
him  in  a  vefifel,  one  half  of  which  he  drank, 
and  offered  up  the  reft  to  his  god. 

In  the  year  1692,  when  he  took  the  field 
a  fecond  time  againft  the  Antejians ,  I  went 
to  give  him  a  vifit  in  his  camp  near  Chama , 
or  Sama\  he  received  me  very  civilly,  and 
treated  me  very  well,  according  to  the  cu- 
ftom  of  the  country:  but  whillt  he  and  I 
were  diverting  ourfelves  together,  a  frefh 
opportunity  offer’d  itfelf  for  the  exercife  of 
his  brutifh  temper,  which  was  only,  that  a 
Black  obferving  one  of  his  wives  had  a  new- 
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fafhion’d  coral  on,  and  holding  a  part  of  it  in 
his  hand  to  look  on  it,  without  taking  it  off 
her  neck;  Ihe  not  thinking  any  hurt,  freely 
permitted  him  to  do  fo,  all  Blacks  allow¬ 
ing  their  wives  all  honeft  liberty  of  con- 
verfation,  even  with  their  flaves.  But  Anqua 
fo  highly  refented  this  innocent  freedom,  that 
as  loon  as  I  was  got  out  of  the  camp,  he 
caufed  both  wife  and  Have  to  be  put  to 
death,  drinking  their  blood,  as  he  uled  to 
do  that  of  his  enemies. 

A  little  before  he  had  caufed  the  hands 
of  one  of  his  wives  to  be  cut  off,  for  a  very 
trivial  crime;  after  which,  in  derifion,  he 
ufed  to  command  her  to  look  his  head  for 
vermin,  which  being  impoftible  with  her 
ftumps,  afforded  him  no  frnall  diverfion. 

This  is  mention’d,  to  fhew  the  bloody 
cruel  nature  of  the  Blacks ,  towards  their 
neareft  relations,  as  v/ell  as  the  moft  inve¬ 
terate  enemies. 

Commendo  or  Aquaffo. 

John  Bloome’s  Better ,  from  Cabo-Corfo,  to 
J.  B.  the  27/^  of  February  169 1-2. 

IN  the  year  1 68 8  M.  Du  Caffe,  came  up¬ 
on  the  coaft  with  four  French  men  of  war 
equipp’d  at  Rochefort ,  with  great  confidence 
to  make  there  feveral  confiderable  lettle- 
ments,  for  the  royal  African  company  of 
France,  but  efpecially  at  Commendo ,  upon 
the  frequent  former  invitations  of  the  Aquaf- 
fou  men,  both  king  and  people;  in  order 
to  crofs  the  Dutch  intereft  at  their  coaft,  and 
in  fome  meafure  revenge  themfelves  of  the 
infults  they  had  received  from  the  Hollanders 
at  Mina,  for  many  years  before;  fome  in- 
ftances  of  which  you  may  fee  in  the  prece¬ 
dent  defeription,  and  his  people  boafted  fo 
much  before-hand  at  Rochel ,  of  the  great 
exploits  that  were  to  enfue  of  this  expedi¬ 
tion,  that  the  people  there  gave  that  officer 
the  title  of  petty  king  of  Guinea. 

Du  Caffe  made  an  attempt  upon  Com-  French 
mendo,  where  he  fettled  a  factory,  and  pro- difappointf 
ceeded  farther  to  Alarnpi  and  Fida,  on  the£'^* 
fame  defign  ;  but  a  few  months  after  he  had 
failed  from  Commendo,  thro’  the  inftigation 
of  the  Dutch,  a  war  happening  againft  the 
Aquajffoes,  in  whofe  country  the  French 
fabtory  flood,  the  Aquaffoes  were  routed, 
their  king  kill’d,  all  the  French  effebts  pil¬ 
laged,  and  the  French  men,  who  kept  the 
fabtory,  forc’d  to  fly  to  cape  Corfo  caftle 
for  refuge:  fince  which  time  there  have  not 
appear’d  any  French  fhips,  nor  have  they 
any  fettlement  upon  that  coaft. 

Bofman ,  p.  27.]  That  fame  year  Swerts , 
the  Dutch  general  at  Mina  erebted  an  indif¬ 
ferent  large  fort  on  the  ftrand,  ar  Little 
Commendo ,  or  Ekke-Fokki,  as  the  Negroes 
call  it,  and  named  it  Vr e den-bv.rgh :  in  re¬ 
gard  he  had  intirely  reduc’d  the  Comma- 
mans  to  an  honourable  peace  with  his  na: 
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Cion,  as  Avail  hereafter  farther  be  taken  no¬ 
tice  of,  after  fo  many  years  of  a  diforderly 
war,  continued  at  times,  from  the  year 
1 68  2.  It  was  a  fquare  building  ftrengthned 
with  good  batteries,  on  which  thirty-two 
guns  may  be  Conveniently  plac’d,  there 
being  fo  many  embrasures  in  the  bread-work 
for  them.  It  is  large  enough  for  fixty  men 
to  live  in;  tho’ at  prefent,  1702,  there  are 
not  near  fo  many,  but  about  twenty:  not- 
withdanding  all  which,  it  is  fufficient  not  only 
,to  defend  itfelf  againd,  but  to  repulfe  a 
great  number  of  Blacks ,  as  was  found  by 
experience  Anno  1 695,  when  I  commanded 
Butch  fort  there.  Our  enemies  attack’d  us  by  night; 
snacked.  I  had  but  a  very  forry  garrifon,  not  full 
twenty  men,  halfof  which  were  not  fit  for 
fervice,  and  yet  I  forced  them  to  retire  with 
lofs,  after  a  fight  of  five  hours.  ’Twas 
wonderful,  and  no  fmall  fign  of  divine  pro¬ 
tection,  that  we  lod  but  two  men  in  this 
aCtion ;  for  we  had  no  doors  to  mod  of  our 
gun-holes,  and  the  Blacks  poured  fmall- fhot 
on  us  as  thick  as  hail ;  infomuch  that  thoie 
few  doors  which  were  left  to  fome  gun- holes, 
were  become  like  a  target  which  had  been 
fhot  at  for  a  mark ;  and  the  very  daff  which 
our  dag  was  faden’d  on,  tho’  it  took  up 
io  little  room,  did  not  efcape  fhot-free. 

You  may  imagine  what  cafe  we  were  in, 
when  one  of  them  began  to  hack!our  very 
doors  with  an  ax;  but  this  undertaker  being 
kill’d,  the  red  fheer’d  off.  The  general, 
to  whom  I  had  reprefented  my  weak  condi¬ 
tion,  ordered  two  drips  to  anchor  before  our 
fort,,to  fupply  me  with  men  and  ammunition. 
Peter  Hinken ,  the  captain  of  one  of  thofe 
vefiels,  endeavouring  to  execute  the  general’s 
orders,  the  day  before  I  was  attack’d,  fent 
his  boat  full  of  men  to  me,  but  they  were 
no  fooner  on  land,  than  the  Blacks  fell  upon 
them  fo  furiaudy,  even  under  our  cannon, 
that  they  kill’d  feveral ;  which  tho’  I  faw,  I 
could  not  prevent:  for  attempting  to  fire 
upon  the  enemy  with  our  cannon,  I  found 
them  all  nail’d;  of  which  piece  of  treache¬ 
rous  villany,  according  to  all  appearance, 
my  own  gunner  was  the  aClor,  whom  I 
therefore  fent  in  chains  to  the  general,  at 
our  chief  place  of  refidence,  who  fwore  that 
he  would  punifh  him  exemplarify ;  but  in¬ 
dead  of  that,  foon  after  not  only  let  him  at 
liberty,  but  preferr’d  him  to  a  gunner’s 
place  of  greater  importance. 

For  thisreafon  I  was  forc’d  to  be  an  idle 
fpebfator  of  the  milerable  daughter  of  our 
men,  not  being  able  to  lend  them  the  lead 
abidance:  and  if  the  Blacks  had  at  thatin- 
dant  dorm’d  us,  we  were  in  no  podure  of 
refidance;  but  they  going  to  eat,  gave  me 
time  to  prepare  for  the  entertainment  I  gave 
them,  as  I  have  before  told  you.  Here  I 
cannot  forbear  relating  a  comical  accident 
that  happen’d.  Going  to  vific  the  pods  of 
Vol.  V. 
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our  fort,  to  fee  whether  every  man  did  his  Barbot. 
duty,  one  of  the  foldiers,  quitting  his  pod, 
told  me,  that  the  Blacks ,  well  knowing  he 
had  but  otie  hat  in  the  world,  had  malich 
oufly  fliot  away  the  crown,  which  he  would 
-revenge,  if  I  would  give  him  a  few  grana- 
does.  I  had  no  fooner  order’d  him  two, 
than  he  call’d  out  to  the  Blacks ,  from  the 
bread-work  in  their  own  language,  telling 
.them,  he  would  prefent  them  with  fome- 
thing  .  to  eat;  and  giving  fire  to  his  gra- 
nadoes,  immediately  threw  them  down 
among  the  croud,  who  obferving  them  to 
burn,  throng’d  about  them,  and  were  at 
fird  very  agreeably  diverted ;  but  when  they 
burd,  they  fo  gall’d  them,  that  they  had 
no  great  domach  to  fuch  another  meal. 

Commcndo ,  an  Englijl?  fort,  is  large  and  Englifa 
fquare,  with  three  large  fquare  flankers,  and  *°rt> 
one  round ;  and  within  the  fort  is  a  large 
fquare  tower,  all  built  with  done  and  lime. 

It  is  fituated  on  a  level  ground,  about  fifty 
paces  from  the  fea-fide,  between  two  Dutch 
forts;  the  one  to  the  wedward,  call’d  Sama ; 
and  the  other  about  half  a  mile  to  the  ead- 
v/ard  of  it,  call’d  Uredenburgh. 

It  has  twenty-four  good  guns  mounted ; 
and  is  ufually  guarded  by  twenty  white  men 
and  thirty  Gromettoes ,  and  has  a  tank  for 
water. 

In  the  year  1694  fome  miners  being  fent 
from  Holland  to  the  Dutch  general  at  Alina  y 
he  order’d  them  to  Commendo ,  to  make  an 
efiay  at  the  hill  behind  Aldea  de  'Torres ,  wed 
of  the  Dutch  fort  Uredenburgh ;  that  moun¬ 
tain  feeming  to  be  well  plac’d  for  their  pur- 
pofe,  there  being  a  tradition,  that  it  was 
very  rich  in  gold  ore. 

This  hill  was  at  that  time  confecrated  to  Blacka 
one  of  their  gods;  tho’ there  was  fcarce^1^^, 
ever  any  talk  of  it  before:  but  this  was 
really  only  a  pretence  they  made  ufe  of  to 
declare  war  againd  us.  The  miners  began 
their  work;  but  in  a  few  days,  fufpe<5ting 
nothing,  were  aflaulted,  miferably  abus’d, 
robb’d  of  all  they  had,  and  fuch  as  were 
not  nimble  enough,  kept  prifoners  for  lome 
time. 

We  immediately  (continues  the  author) 
complain’d  of  this  ill  ufage  to  the  king  of 
Commany ,  or  Commendo ,  who  was  villainous 
enough  to  remove  the  blame  from  his  own 
door,  and  fix  it  upon  John  Kabes ,  a  Blacky 
who  liv’d  near  our  fort  Uredenburghy  and 
with  whom  we  always  traded  very  con  fid  e- 
rably;  alledging,  that  he  had  done  it  in 
revenge,  for  the  ill  treatment  he  had  met 
with  from  our  former  chief,  or  general. 

That  this  was  only  a  feign’d  excufe,  was 
very  evident;  for  John  Kabes  was  fo  arrant 
a  coward,  that  he  durft  not  have  ventui’d 
on  an  attempt  fo  dangerous,  without  the 
king’s  exprefs  command:  but  the  king  was 
relblv’d  to  break  with  us;  and  becaufe  he 
5  T  could 
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could  find  no  better  excufe,  made  ufe  of 
this. 

Mr . the  then  Dutch  general,  with¬ 

out  any  farther  inquiry,  refolv’d  to  go  to 
Commany  in  perfon,  to  require  fatisfaCtion 
of  John  Kabes  for  that  injury:  to  which  pur- 
pole  he  took  fome  of  the  forces  of  Mina  a- 
long  with  him  ;  and  being  come  to  Corn- 
many,  immediately  detach’d  a  party  to  John 
Kabes'%  village,  who  came  out  to  meet  them, 
leading  a  fheep  to  prelent  to  Mr. .  . .  ,  and 
clear  himfelf  of  what  he  was  accus’d:  but 
■feeing  the  Mina  forces  fill  upon  his  goods, 
without  giving  him  any  warning,  and  be¬ 
gin  to  plunder,  as  great  a  coward  as  he  was, 
he  put  himfelf  into  a  pofture  of  defence-, 
and  our  people  finding  he  was  refolv’d  to 
fell  his  effects  as  dear  as  he  could,  the  fkir- 
mifli  began ;  and  fome  on  both  fides  were 
very  well  beaten. 

After  this,  all  our  affairs  ran  at  random ; 
it  fhew’d  the  king  of  Commany  our  private, 
and  John  Kabes  cur  profefs’d  enemy ;  who, 
to  revenge  the  injury  done  him,  invited  the 
EngliJh  into  Commany ,  giving  them  a  dwel¬ 
ling-place  about  a  league  from  our  fort,  in 
one  of  his  fait  villages-,  refolving  to  fettle 
them,  with  the  firft  opportunity,  in  the  old 
ruin’d  fort  they  had  formerly  poffefs’d: 
which  foon  after  fucceeded  according  to  his 
wifh.  For  the  EngliJIo  are  fo  well  fortify’d 
there,  that  it  will  be  impolfible  to  remove 
them,  unlefs  in  time  of  war-,  their  fort  be¬ 
ing  as  large,  and  having  four  batteries  as  well 
as  ours:  befides  which,  it  has  alfo  a  turret, 
fit  to  be  planted  with  guns,  from  whence 
they  may  extremely  incommode  us-,  confi- 
dering  that  they  have  more  and  larger  can¬ 
non  than  ours:  in  fhort,  we  are  there  likely  to 
have  a  nice  bone  to  pick.  What  injury  this 
neighbourhood  has  already  done  our  trade, 
every  'one  knows  who  is  acquainted  with 
this  coaft ;  and  how  eafily  it  might  have  been 

prevented.  But  M . was  too  fiery  to 

think  fedately,  or  hearken  to  wife  counfels; 
and,  contrary  to  all  reafon,  he  defir’d  no¬ 
thing  fo  much  as  war,  and  the  honour  he 
hoped  to  get  thereby-,  vainly  promifing 
himlelf,  that  he  fhould  fucceed  as  well  as 
Mr.  Swerts  in  1687,  who  intirely  con¬ 
quer’d  and  fubdu’d  the  Commanians ,  after 
they  had  in  the  war  loft  their  king  and  fe- 
veral  of  the  greateft  men  in  their  kingdom. 

Notwithftanding  all  which,  I  dare  aver, 
he  might  have  fucceeded,  had  he  not  been 
deluded  by  the  too  great  opinion  he  had 
conceiv’d  of  himfelf  and  his  followers,  and 
his  too  contemptible  thoughts  of  his  enemies. 
For  he  hir’danarmy  ol  Jufferians  and  Cabefle- 
rians  for  lefs  than  five  thoufand  pounds  ftir- 
which  were  twice  as  ftrong  as  that  of 
Commany ,  and  confequently  might  have 
iiibdu’d  them :  but  he  was  ready  enough  to 
imagine,  that  with  this  force,  he  could  eafily 
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conquer  not  only  Commany ,  but  all  the  coaft, 
and  accordingly  very  imprudently  threat- 
ned  the  Fantynefe  and  Saboefe ,  that  after 
he  had  corrected  the  Commanians ,  he  would 
give  them  a  difagreeable  vifit. 

Thofe  two  nations,  confidering  how  much 
they  were  indebted  to  us-,  which,  if  they 
endeavour’d  to  repay  otherwife  than  by 
their  continual  villanies,  was  not  owing  to 
their  want  of  will,  but  power-,  they  foon 
embrac’d  this  favourable  opportunity  of 
joining  their  forces  with  thofe  of  Commany ; 
to  fupport  which,  they  believed  ,  their  un- 
queftionable  intereft,  and  by  this  means  they 
became  ftronger  than  our  auxiliaries.  A 
fufficient  proof  of  this,  is  our  firft  unfortu-  Dutch 
nate  battle;  in  which  we  loft  all  thofe  auxi-  routed, 
liaries,  and  the  money  they  coft  us.  The 
fight  was  much  more  bloody  than  the  wars 
of  the  natives  ufually  are;  for  the  greateft 
part  of  the  men  we  mifs’d,  were  kill’d,  and 
the  reft  taken  prifoners;  whereby  we  were 
reduc’d  to  a  miferable  ftate,  not  knowing 
what  meafures  to  take,  as  having  made  the 
moft  potent  nations  of  the  country  our  ene¬ 
mies.  And  indeed  we  fhould  never  have 
been  able  to  make  any  frefh  attempt,  had 
not  the  eneifiies  themfelves  feafonably  given 
us  an  opportunity  by  their  inteftine  di- 
vifions. 

The  king’s  brother,  Fekki-Ankam  now  Second 
king  of  Commany  came  over  to  our  fide,  and  ^eieac- 
was  in  a  lhort  time  ftrengthned  by  the  Ado- 
mians  and  other  auxiliaries;  which  occafi- 
on’d  a  fecond  engagement,  fo  warm  on  both 
fides,  that  the  victory  was  long  dubious,  till 
at  laft  it  feemed  to  incline  to  ours  fo  far,  that 
our  army  fell  greedily  to  plunder;  which 
being  obferv’d  by  Abe  Fecky ,  the  Commanian 
king,  who  excell’d  all  his  contemporary 
Blacks ,  in  valour  and  conduCt,  and  had  hi¬ 
therto  kept  himfelf  out  of  the  fight,  and  laid 
us  this  bait,  he  unexpectedly  marched  to¬ 
wards  us,  with  frefh  forces,  carrying  their 
mufkets  with  the  butt  ends  forwards  to  de¬ 
ceive  us:  which  fucceeded  fo  well,  that  we 
taking  them  for  our  friends,  continu’d  our 
greedy  courfe  of  plunder,  till  the  king  came 
upon  us,  and  his  men  turning  their  mufkets, 
fir’d  fo  brifkly,  that  they  diverted  us  from 
the  prey,  and  oblig’d  every  man  to  fave  his 
life  as  well  as  he  could:  thus  leaving  the 
Commanians  a  fecond  compleat  victory,  thofe 
who  could  efcape,  made  the  beft  of  their 
way  to  our  fort. 

Thefe  were  two  pernicious  Ioffes,  the 
greateft  part  of  which  undoubtedly  ought 
to  be  charged  on  Mr.  .  .  .,  for  had  he  been 
fo  prudent  as  to  conceal  his  refentment  a- 
gainft  the  Fantyneans  and  Saboeans ;  and  in- 
Head  of  irritating,  gain’d  them  by  a  bribe, 
as  he  afterwards  was  oblig’d  to  endeavour, 
tho*  in  vain ;  I  do  not  believe  they  would 
have  concern’d  themfelves  for  the  Comma¬ 
nians  ; 
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nlans\  whom  by  that  means  he  might  have 
jubdu’d,  and  with  the  fame  force  have  re¬ 
duc’d  the  others  to  reafon. 

It  will  not  be  amifs  to  proceed  with  my 
Author’s  account,  as  an  introduction  to  the 
tranfadlions  of  thofe  times,  which  have  cau- 
fed  fuch  confidetable  damage  to  the  Dutch 
interefl  at  Mina,  as  well  as  at  Commendo 
and  have  fo  much  depopulated  the  fine  large 
town  of  Mina ,  now  as  little,  as  it  was  great 
and  famous  in  my  time.  It  will  not  only 
fhow  the  uncertainty  of  fublunary  things  in 
general,  but  be  a  proper  caution  to  the  di¬ 
rectors  of  all  African  companies  whatfoever, 
to  employ  in  the  government  of  their  affairs 
in  Guinea ,  both  by  fea  and  land,  men  of 
Advice  a-  known  candor,  probity,  underftanding,  true 
bout  per-  courage,  and  experience ;  attended  with  mo- 

employed  behaviour,  &V.  And  when  they  have 
v  '  found  any  fuch,  not  only  to  continue  them 
much  longer  in  their  employments,  than  is 
commonly  done;  but  alfo  to  grant  them 
fuch  competent  falaries  and  perquifites,  as 
may  content  them,  and  they  may  not  be 
tempted  to  commit  perpetual  breaches  of 
trufl,  and  contrary  to  their  moft  folemn 
oaths,  and  all  the  ties  of  confcience,  to  make 
hay  while  the  fun  Jhines ;  as  it  is  too  notori- 
oully  and  generally  pradtifed. 

This  l  formerly  propos’d  to  the  directors 
of  the  French  African  company,  at  a  full 
board,  in  Far  is ;  and  it  was,  itfeems,  better 
liked  than  pradlifed ;  and  it  is  no  wonder, 
that  they  and  our  royal  African  company 
at  London ,  have  not  made  fuch  advantage 
of  their  commerce,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pedled,  if  rightly  followed,  and  no  regard 
of  perfons  had,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  pub- 
lick:  for  tho’  the  beft  and  wifeft  endeavours 
will  not  always  anfwer  the  projedts  in  point 
of  trade,  which  of  all  human  things  is 
moft  liable  to  times  and  circumftances,  efpe- 
cially  in  confus’d  revolutions,-  occafion’d  by 
war,  yet  it  muft  be  allow’d,  that  a  right 
management  is  the  moft  likely  means  to 
conduce  to  a  profitable  end. 

Before  I  return  to  my  author’s  relation,  of 
the  revolutions  happen’d  at  Mina,  I  think 
Story  of  it  not  amifs,  to  give  an  hiftorical  account 
I'  h  B1£ck’  °f  John  Kabes,  the  famous  Black  at  that 
bes.n  a  coaft;  who  had  been  chiefly  the  fatal  occa- 
fion  of  that  war,  as  far  as  I  find  it  contain’d 
in  the  memoirs  I  have  by  me,  which  will 
fhew,  how  lmall  a  fpark  can  kindle  a  great 
fire,  and  perfuade  men  in  publick  trufl  to 
be  circumfpedt,  even  in  affairs  of  little  mo¬ 
ment. 

Sir  D.  This  Kabes  was  formerly  a  fervant  to  the 
Thomas’s  Englijh  at  Cabo  Corfo,  and  owing  them 
money,  bafely  went  over  to  Mr.  Nuyts ,  the 
,_0^  '  then  Dutch  general  at  Mina ;  who  not  only 
protedled,  but  encourag’d  him  in  his  knave¬ 
ry,  inftead  of  keeping  him  in  order,  tho’ 
the  villain  had  formerly  cut  off  the  heads 
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of  about  half  a  dozen  Dutchmen',  but  by  Bar  hot- 
means  of  a  purfe  of  gold,  efcap’d  the  pu-  ‘■OTsJ 
nifhment  due  to  him ;  which  the  Mina  ge¬ 
neral,  before  Mr.  Nuyts,  had  often  threatned 
him  with. 

John  Kabes  was  allow’d  by  the  Dutch 
general  to  live  in  a  village  of  his,  near 
their  fort  Uredenburgh  at  Commendo',  with 
whom,  fays  the  Dutch  author,  we  traded 
very  confiderably,  and  he  was  in  that  con¬ 
dition  when  attack’d  by  the  Dutch  general 
in  1694,  upon  the  king  of  Commendo' s  fay¬ 
ing  he  was  the  chief  author  of  the  affault 
made  by  the  Blacks  on  the  Dutch  miners 
at  Commendo,  as  has  been  related:  and  by 
the  fame  account  you  have  feen  how  Kabes 
went  over  to  the  Engliflo  again,  and  was 
very  inflrumental  by  his  credit  and  power 
at  Commendo ,  to  afiift  them  in  building  the 
Englijh  fort  there.  Afterwards  it  feems  Ka¬ 
bes,  either  through  interefl,  or  difguft  at  the 
Engliflo,  having  fet  up  a  trade  there  for  him- 
felf,  with  Englijh  interlopers,  or  10  per  cent . 
fhips,  and  aflifled  by  one  captain  Gladman ,  he 
built  himfelf  a  flanker,  in  oppofition  to  the 
Englifh  fort  at  Commendo \  Gladman  having 
fold  him  eighteen  guns  in  1702,  and  one 
captain  Ingle  an  EngUJhman,  fold  him  fix 
out  of  the  fame  fhip,  the  Shrezvsbury  Galley , 
a  ten  per  cent,  fhip,  the  lafl  voyage  fhe  made  ; 
all  this  being  contriv’d  to  molefl  and  ob- 
flrudl  as  much  as  poflible  the  royal  African 
company’s  trade  in  their  fort  at  Commendo. 

How  it  went,  with  Kabes  and  his  flanker 
afterwards,  I  do  not  hear,  but  only  find  in 
Sir  Daily  Thomas's,  letters,  that  on  the  2 2d 
of  April  1 707  he  receiv’d  advice  from  Mr. 

Pearfon ,  chief  at  Commendo ,  and  from  John 
Kabes  or  Cabefs ,  that  the  Dutch  were  draw* 
ing  the  Sama  and  Jabbah  people,  to  wind* 
ward  of  Commendo ,  together ;  as  alfo  thofe  of 
Mina  people,  and  what  others  they  could,  to 
attack  John  in  his  fort:  and  that  the  Englifh 
chief  there,  wanted  nothing  but  corn,  and 
a  better  gunner,  in  cafe  they  fhould  be 
block’d  up  or  attack’d.  Upon  which.  Sir 
Dalby Thomas  immediatelydifpatch’done  Mr. 

Hicks,  Mr.  Pearfon  being  weak  and  not  well 
in  health,  with  a  gunner,  and  corn,  in  Pin¬ 
dar's  long-boat,  and  a  five-hand  canoo,  all 
in  arms,  and  the  boat  with  two  pattareroes; 
left  the  Dutch  fhould  pretend  to  flop  them 
as  they  pafs’d  by  Mina,  as  they  had  endea¬ 
voured  to  do  feveral  Englijh  canoos,  which 
Sir  Dalby  Thomas  had  fent  armed  to  Succun - 
dee,  for  advice  and  neceflaries  for  the  Eng¬ 
lijh  at  Cabo  Corfo  caftle.  From  Mina  they 
fir’d  three  great  fhot,  and  four  from  a  fhip 
in  Mina  road,  and  fent  feveral  fmall  canoos 
armed  after  her;  but  finding  that  fhe  was 
armed  too,  and  the  Englijh  refolute,  they 
left  her. 

From  this  account  of  Sir  Dalby  Thomas  in 
1707  may  be  infer’d,  not  only  that  John 

Kabes, 
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Barsot.  Kabes  was  again  become  a  friend  to  the  into  the  field,  which  fhould  make  fltort 
company’s  intereft,  but  alfo,  that  the  Eng-  work  at  once,  and  be  able  to  chaltile.  the 
lijh  and  Dutch  were  then  at  variance  next  Commanians ;  we  were  therefore  of  opinion, 
to  a  war,  but  what  the  iffue  has  been,  I  do  that  fincc  the  Fantyneans  lived  then  in  amity 

not  hear  as  yet.  with  us>  lt  would  be  vei7  eafy  t0  Sam  them 

I  refume  now  my  Dutch  author’s  account  to  our  fide,  and  by  that  means  enable  our- 
of  the  war,  which  has  been  fo  pernicious  to  felves  to  tame  the  king  of  Commany.  WeB 
their  intereft  at  the  coaft,  from  the  place  treated  with  them  accordingly,  and  at  lalt,  Blacks 
where  I  left  it.  in  confideration  of  the  value  of  nine  hun-  from  the 

Dutch  Our  affairs,  ’  (fays  he,  p.  34.)  continued  in  dred  pounds  ftirling,  to  be  paid  them,  they  Dutch. 

make  this  pofture  till  Mr . expiring  left  the  oblig’d  themfelves  to  fight  the  Commatuans* 

peace  with  e^nment  to  hjs  fucceffor  Mr . who,  till  they  had  utterly  extirpated  them.  We 

r,6  1.  as  new  lords  generally  occafion  new  laws,  now  thought  ourfelves  very  fecure,  daily 
finding  we  loft  by  the  war,  by  the  advice  ot  expecting  the  Fantynians  to  take  the  field ; 
thofe  whom  the  company  had  intruded,  but  here  the  Englijh  quafh’d  our  defign,  and 
prudently  rcfolv’d,  if  poffible,  to  put  an  in  order  to  keep  their  word  with  the  king 
end  to  it;  and  accordingly  brought  the  of  Commany,  or  at  leaf!:  to  throw  an  obfta- 
Commanians  to  fo  good  a  temper,  that  we  cle  in  our  way,  one  of  their  governors  went 
foon  became  friends;  they  not  only  obliging  from  Cabo-Corfo  to  Fanlyn ,  and  prevailed 
themfelves  to  make  good  the  damage  we  with  that  people,  for  exaftly  the  fame  fum 
had  fuftained,  but  becoming  as  zealoufly  we  had  before  given  them  to  ftand  neuter: 
engaged  in  our  intereft,  as  the  pofture  of  af-  which  being  only  oppofed  by  the  Braffo, 
fairs  could  encourage  us  to  hope:  and  it  they  foon  difpatch’d  him  out  of  the  way, 
was  very  much  to  be  wiftied,  for  the  ad-  fubftituting  immediately  another  m  his  room, 
vantage  of  our  company,  that  the  peace  To  one  who  knows  how  common  and  trivial 
coukThave  continued;  which  would  have  a  crime  perjury  is  among  the  Blacks,  it  will 
confiderably  advanced  our  trade,  and  fpar’d  not  appear  incredible,  that  they  fhould  ra¬ 
the  large  fums  we  were  obliged  to  difburfe  ther  ftand  ft  ill  for  one  thoufand  eight  hun- 
in  the  following  war.  dred  pounds,  than  fight  for  nine.  Thus  our 

The  Eng-  But  the  Englijh  there  envying  our  happy  hopeful  negotiation  ended  with  the  irreco- 
lifh  dif-  conclufion  of  the  war,  and  fearing  it  would  verable  lols  of  our  money., 
turb  it.  n0t  mycfi  conduce  to  their  advantage,  con-  The  Commanians  for  this  reafon  growing 
triv’d  methods  to  break  the  peace.  The  more  arrogant,  began  to  infult  us  worfe  than 
means  they  chiefly  hit  upon,  and  pra&ifed,  ever:  to  remedy  which,  we  agreed  with  the 
were  to  poflefs  the  king,  that  conlidenng  his  y Idomians  to  aflift  us  for  lefs  than  five  hundred 
two  victories,  he  ought  rather  to  afk  than  pounds, but  they  falling  out  about  the  divifion 
give  fatisfaflion ;  which  they  inforc’d  by  in-  of  the  money,  as  well  as  the  Accanijtians  and 
culcatingour  weak  condition  and  his  ftrength,  Cabejlerians ,  who  were  alfo  by  contract 
urging,  that  we  were  not  in  a  pofture  to  aft  oblig’d  to  our  afliftance,  agreed  only  not  to 
offenfively  again,  but  would  be  obliged,  ftir  one  foot  from  home.  Being  thus  dif- 
not  only  to  beg,  but  to  buy  a  peace,  which  appointed,  we  caft  our  laft  anchor,  and 
would  furnifh  him  with  an  opportunity  of  agreed  with  the  Dinkiraf chians  for  the  fum 
forcing  his  own  conditions  upon  us.  of  eight  hundred  pounds,  to  take  our  fide; 

The  king  being  not  only  a  Commanian  by  but  were  herein  fo  unhappy,  that  they  fal- 
birth,  and  confequently  of  their  turbulent  ling  into  a  war  with  their  near  neighbours, 
humour,  but  fufficiently  elevated  by  his  were  oblig’d  to  negle<5t  our  caufe  to  defend 
paft  victories,  foon  liften’d  to  the  Englijh  their  own  country;  they  indeed  were  yet  fo 
advice  of  breaking  with  us:  to  which  he  honeft,  as  to  return  our  money,  except  only 
was  encouraged  by  their  affurance,  that  they  a  fmall  quantity,  which  ftuck  to  the  fingers 
would  make  his  caufe  their  own;  and  ac-  of  their  meffengers:  we  alfo  got  back  the 
eordingly  fupply  him  with  all  proper  ne-  greateft  part  of  what  we  had  given  to  the 
ceffaries:  whereupon  he  renew’d  his  old  Adamians ,  but  could  not  recover  the  lead 
courfe,  and  did  us  as  much  mifchief  as  ever,  part  of  what  the  Fantyneans  had  got  of  us. 

This  we  patiently  fuffer’d  for  fome  time.  Being  in  this  defperate  condition,  we  left  no 
vainly  expecting  relief  by  fair  means;  but  means  unattempted  to  redrefs  ourfelves, 
our  dependance  on  them  ferv’d  only  toaug-  tho’  in  vain;  for  we  were  cheated  on  all 
ment  his  outrages,  and  oblige  us  to  have  fides.  We  thought  of  making  an  honour- 
recourfe  to  force,  which  was  now  become  ab-  able  end  with  the  king  of  Commany,  but 
folutely  neceffary  to  preferve  our  character  how  to  com  pa  fs  that  we  could  not  imagine; 
among  the  reft  of  the  nations  of  that  coun-  fearing,  as  the  Englijh  had  promifed,  we 
try:  and  accordingly  we  began  to  think  of  fhould  be  obliged  to  beg  a  peace,  which  had 
warmer  meafures;  and  in  conjunction  with  certainly  happened,  if  at  this  critical  juncture, 
other  per fons  proper  to  be  confulted,  it  a  better  and  more  honourable  way  had  not 
was  refolved  to  bring  a  confiderable  force  offered  irfelf. 
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Treachery  The  before-mention’d  brother  of  the  king 

x!  'nr.  C°mmany->  who  for  fome  piece  of  villany, 

1  as  is  reported,  had,  together  with  his  wife 
and  children,  been  fent  as  flaves  to  Surinam , 
by  Mr, - ,  but  declar’d  free  by  the  com¬ 

pany,  were  brought  over  hither  again. 
Upon  his  arrival,  we  employed  him  to 
found  whether  his  brother  was  moll  inclin’d, 
to  war  or  peace  •,  by  which  means  we  found, 
that  he  being  tired  with  the  former,  would 
be  very  willing  .to  accept  of  the  latter : 
making  ufe  of  this  opportunity  to  our  intire 
latisfaftion,  we  concluded  a  peace  upon  ve¬ 
ry  honourable  and  good  terms  ;  neither  fide 
defiring  any  more  than  a  fettled  and  lading 
peace,  as  it  had  undoubtedly  been  if  an  ac- 
pidysnt  as  unexpected  had  not  interrupted  it*, 
for  /we  had  but  juft  began  to  reiifti  the 
pleafure  of  our  new  tranquility,  and  learn’d 
to  prefer  a  profperous  eafe  before  a  pernb 
cious  war,  when  the  Englijh ,  being  difgufted 
at  it,  or  growing  jealous  that  the  king 
would  adhere  too  clofe  to  us,  we  being  his 
old  friends,  and  lhake  them  off;  or,  for 
fome  other  unknown  reafon,  murder’d  him, 
in  a  manner  efteem’d  barbarous  by  all  Eu¬ 
ropeans,  when  he  came  to  divert  himfelf, 
and  make  merry  with  them  :  thus  ungrate¬ 
fully  rewarding  the  feveral  years  fervice  he 
had  done  them.  ,  M  .  •  .  fi-  - 

This  barbarous  action  occafioned  a  great 
alteration  on  the  coaft.  The  Commanians , 
hitherto  fo  ftri&ly  allied  to  the  Englijh ,  be¬ 
came  their  moft  inveterate  enemies,  refol- 
ving  at' any  rate  to  revenge  tfieir  king’s 
death:  Teki  Ankan,  on  the  contrary,  be¬ 
came  their  .greateft  friend ;  and  having  a 
hand  in  his  brother’s  murder,  fled  from  us; 
flielter’d  himfelf  among  the  Englijh ,  and 
agreed  with  them  to  fall  upon  the  Comma¬ 
nians  with  the  firft  opportunity.  They  in¬ 
vited  us  to  join  with  them,  but  that  was  re¬ 
fus’d,  we  not  being  able  to  enter  into  a 
war  on  their  account,  and  having  but  too 
long  found  how  fatal  a  war  is  to  our  com¬ 
merce.  They,  however,  went  on  with 
their  defign,  hiring  the  Blacks  of  Saboe ,  Ac- 
cany  and  Cabejlerra ,  with  which  auxiliaries 
1 Teki  Ankan  came  into  the  field,  and  ingag’d 
the  Commanians  with  fuch  ill  fuccefs,  that 
notwithftanding  the  number  of  his  men  was 
quadruple  to  theirs,  yet  he  was  totally  rout¬ 
ed.  The  Commanians  ow’d  this  fignal  vic¬ 
tory  to  their  general  Amo  Teki,  a  Black ,  who 
in  valour  equalled,  if  not  exceeded  ‘their 
murder’d  king.  o  .  : . 

Notwithftanding  wc  had  been  hitherto 
perfectly  neuter,  the  Commanian  general  fent 
x  civil  meflage  to  our  governor,  together 
with  feveral  of  the  fkulls.'of  his  va^quifta’d 
enemies,  in  token  that  he  had  refolved  to 
live  and  die  in  the; lervice  of  (the  Hollanders', 
His  meftenger  was  civilly  receiv’d,  and  after 
thanks  and  prefents  from  the  general,  dit- 
Vol.V. 
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miffed.  Were  I  to  determine  concerning  Barbo*. 
this  adlion,  I  mu  ft  own  we  had  then  the 
faireft  opportunity  in  the  world  to  obftrudt 
th tEngliJio,  and  refent  their  former  injuries, 
if  we  had  quitted  Teki  Ankin ,  as  he  delerted 
us,  and  joined  with  the  Commanians  againft 
them:  but  there  was  a  remora  in  the  way; 
for  one  of  the  greateft  villains  of  this  coun¬ 
try  being  then  broker  to  the  company,  had 

fo  gain’d  the  ear  of  Mr. - ■,  our  general, 

that  he  look’d  upon  all  other  advice  as  per¬ 
nicious.  This  favourite,  whether  incourag’d 
thereto  by  intereft,  or  prompted  by  an  in¬ 
veterate  hatred,  is  uncertain,  was  continually  Perfidicuf- 
buzzing  ftories  in  the  governor’s  ears,  in nefs  of  the 
order  to  irritate  him  againft  the  Commani- 
ans :  they  in  the  mean  time  difeerning  by 
his  carriage  where  it  was  likely  to  end,  were 
not  afraid  to  offer  us  fome  injuries;  by 
which  means  Akim,  fo  the  broker  was  call’d* 
gain’d  his  end,  and  had  fome  arguments  to 
offer  for  beginning  a  war  againft  them,  and 
fucceeded  fo  well  with  Mr. - ^  that  with¬ 

out  confulting,  or  imparting  it  to  the  coun¬ 
cil,  he  refolved  upon  an  adion  equally  per¬ 
fidious  and  deteftable ;  which  was  to  attack 
the  Fetuans ,  a  people  fubject  to  the  Comma¬ 
nians,  contrary  to  the  common  faith  of  na¬ 
tions,  when  they  came  under  our  protedion 
to  market  with  their  goods:  accordingly 
this  was  barbaroufiy  put  in  execution,  and 
they  robbed  of  all  they  brought  ;  fome  of 
them  kill’d,  and  eighty  made  prifoners. 

Pray,  Sir,  be  pleas’d  to  judge  imparti¬ 
ally;  was  not  the  law  of  nations  herein  vi¬ 
olated  in  the  higheft  degree  ?  I  cannot  help 
believing  it  was;  and  that  his  excellency 
cannot  anlwer  his  afting  in  this .  manner, 
without  the  advice  or  knowledge  of  the 
council.  Had  they  indeed  confented  to  this 
bafe  action,  he  might,  as  a  pretext,  have 
alledg’d,  that  thofe  of  Fetu  were  juftly  pu¬ 
nch'd,  for  the  murder  of  fome  women  at 
Mina,  as  they  were  paffing  by  them;  though 
that  is  very  improbable,  becaufe  the  Fetu¬ 
ans  protefted  them  (elves  innocent  of  the 
fad,  and  kept  up  a  good  correfpondence 
with  us;  nor  is  it  to  be  imagin’d  theydurft 
fo  far  injure  us,  or  offer  fuch  a  piece  of  vil¬ 
lany  ;  or  that  after  they  fhould  fearlefs  and 
defencelefs  come  to  our  market  to  vend 
their  commodities,  is  what  can  never  be  be¬ 
liev’d  by  unprejudiced  perfons.  But  feveral 
boldly  affirm,  that  .the  above- mention’d 
murder  of  the  women  was  committed  by 
the  contrivance  and  comdnand  of  Akim 
himfelf  and  Teki  Ankan,  defignedly  to  lay 
it  to  the  charge  of  th t.Com'manians,  in  order 
to  fe.rve  as  a  fpecious  pretext  to  juftify  our 
breaking  and  interrupting  all  commerce 
with  them.  Whether;  this  foe  true  or  falls 
Heaven  only  can  deed  mine;  but  Id  is  ce»i 
tain,  tliat  the  gentlemen,  of  the  council; 
though  they  refented  it  as  an  abominable  ac- 
5  U  tion, 
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Ba rbot.  tion,  were  not  willing  to  difoover  their 
fentiments,  when  pall,  becaufe  the  blame 
mud  neceflarily  fall  upon  Akim,  whom 
they  knew  was  villain  enough  to  revenge 
himfelf  at  the  expence  of  their  lives ; 
for  which  rcufon  they  pad  it  over  in  fi- 
lence. 

By  thefe  unwarrantable  pra&ices,  our 
trade  at  Minn  was  immediately  dified,  and 
the  Commanians  and  Fetuans  became  our 
profefled  enemies  ;  which  fo  animated  the 
Englijh ,  that  indead  of  making  peace  with 
the  Saboeans ,  the  dronged  of  the  two,  they 
drengthened  themfelves  to  the  utmod,  and 
once  more  engaged  the  Commanians  ;  who, 
with  their  fmall  force,  behav’d  themfelves  fo 
well,  that  they  had  certainly  got  the  day, 
if  their  general,  Amo  Tecki,  had  not  been 
obliged  to  retire  out  of  the  army  by  a  wound 
he  receiv’d  :  which  fo  confounded  them, 
that  after  they  had  begun  to  put  their  ene¬ 
mies  to  flight,  upon  miffing  their  comman¬ 
der,  they  betook  themfelves  to  their  heels 
in  the  utmod  diforder  ;  leaving  i Teki  Ankan 
and  his  followers  an  intire  vidory  •,  their 
general,  and  feveral  of  the  mod  confiderable 
among  them,  being  kill’d  and  taken  pri- 
foners. 

By  this  fuccefs  Teki  Ankan  became  king  of 
Commany ;  and  we,  as  well  as  the  Englijh , 
had  a  fhare  of  advantage  by  it :  though  we 
might,  if  other  meafures  had  been  taken, 
have  done  ourfelves  much  more  confiderable 
fervice;  but  not  to  lay  down  uncertainties 
for  undeniable  truths,  all  men,  whild  they 
are  men,  are  liable  to  frailties ;  and  the  ma¬ 
nagers  of  this  affair  had  their  failings  as  well 
as  others.  Thus  I  have  faid  enough  of  the 
Commanian  war,  and  its  true  fource  •,  by 
which  you  may  be  better  enabled  to  fpeak 
of  it  on  occalion:  and  though  I  have  left 
blanks  for  the  names  of  our  governors,  you 
cannot  be  ignorant  who  is  there  intended. 
I  have  alfo  handled  the  whole  as  tenderly  as 
was  poffible,  without  prejudice  to  truth  ; 
and  what  is  faid  to  the  difadvantage  of  Mr. 
— — — ,  ought  rather  to  be  afcribed  to  his 
midaken  opinion  of  his  favourite  than 
to  any  ill  intention.  But  if  you  afk  how  he 
came  to  be  fo  fond  of  him  ?  it  is  reported, 
that  before  he  was  preferr’d  to  the  govern¬ 
ment,  that  wretch  ferv’d  him  with  a  fidelity 
uncommon  among  the  Blacks ,  which  tinc¬ 
tured  him  with  fuch  a  fettled  good  opinion 
of  him,  that  he  never  could  believe  any 
thing  againd  him.  However  it  was,  ’cis 
certain  that  his  fond  affe&ion  to  that  villain, 
was  by  him  abufed  only  to  inrich  himfelf, 
and  render  his  mader’s  government  odious 
to  all  people :  and  thus  he  is  liable  to  be 
injur’d,  who  repofes  too  much  confidence 
ta  any  one  man,  and  defpifes  the  good  in¬ 
tentions  of  others  to  ferve  him. 
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By  letters  from  Meffeurs  William  Ronan, 
William  Malrofs,  and  Nich.  Buckeridge, 
the  three  agents  at  Cabo-Corfo  caftle. 

By  a  deferter  from  Mina  we  are  inform’d, 
that  the  Dutch  company  have  fent  pofitive 
orders  to  fparc  no  cod  to  carry  on  the  war, 
and  drive  us  out  of  Commendo :  and  for  that 
end  the  general,  with  a  large  fum  of  money, 
has  corrupted  the  Braffo  of  Fern  teen,  and 
captain  of  Quaman,  to  affid  little  Tagee,  to 
whom  we  had  lately  given  feveral  Daffies, 
to  incourage  them  to  be  true  ro  the  Englijh-, 
for  which  they  had  taken  Fetiffoes,  or  oaths, 
to  dop  that  current.  We  are  neceffitated 
to  be  at  a  confiderable  expence  to  your 
honours,  to  affid  the  captain  oiAbra,  kings 
of  Aqnaffou ,  Feiu  and  Saboe,  who  with  us 
are  jointly  refolved  to  depofe  the  Braffo  of 
Fantecn  and  captain  of  Quaman,  and  make 
the  captain  oh  Abra,  Braffo  in  his  dead  ; 
which,  with  the  Danchaes  affidance,  who 
fide  with  the  king  o hAquaffo,  &£.  and  are 
coming  down  to  difpute  their  differences 
with  the  Arkames ,  doubt  not  but  fhall  fru- 
drate  all  the  Dutch  defigns;  and  in  little 
time  to  have  the  way  fo  open’d,  as  to  have 
a  confiderable  trade.  We  hope  your  ho¬ 
nours  will  confider,  and  ufe  fuch  meafures 
at  home,  that  thefe  their  defigns  may  be 
frudrated,  otherwife  it  will  prove  very  ex- 
penfive  to  keep  your  honours  intered  at 
Commendo ,  or  any  where  elfe ;  for  if  they 
ffiould  ever  get  the  better  there,  they  would 
endeavour  the  dedrudion  of  all  your  ho¬ 
nours  factories  on  the  coad, 

Mina,  or  Oddena. 

HIS  town  is  very  long  and  indifferent  Bofman, 
broad  ;  vide  the  defeription.  P-  43-  *n 

About  fifteen  or  fixteen  years  ago  it  was  1701  * 
very  populous,  and  eight  times  as  drong 
as  at  prefent,  the  inhabitants  being  then 
terrible  to  all  the  Blacks  on  the  coad,  and 
might,  under  a  good  general,  have  fuc- 
ceeded  in  great  undertakings;  but  about 
fifteen  years  ago  the  fmall  pox  fwept  away 
fo  many,  and  fince  by  the  Commanian  wars, 
together  with  the  tyrannical  government  of 
fome  of  their  generals,  they  have  been  fo 
miferably  depopulated  and  impoveriffi’d, 
that  it  is  hardly  to  be  believed  how  weak  it 
is  at  prefent ;  not  being  able  to  furniffi  fifty 
arm’d  men,  without  the  help  of  the  fer- 
vants  of  the  Europeans :  and  there  is  no  place 
on  the  whole  Gold  Coafl  without  fome  of 
the  Blacks  of  Mina ;  for  fome  of  them  who 
were  friends  to  the  Commanians  fled  to  them, 
but  mod  of  them  from  the  tyranny  of  their 
governors,  and  our  above-mention’d  Akim, 
who  only  kept  them  as  fheep  for  flaughter. 

When  I  fird  came  upon  the  coad,  I  have 
frequently  told  five  or  fix  hundred  canoos 
which  went  a  fifhing  every  morning ;  whereas 

.  now 
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now  fcarce  one  hundred  appear,  and  all  the 
people  fo  poor,  that  their  tniferable  cafe  is 
very  deplorable,  efpecially  if  we  reflect  up¬ 
on  their  former  condition,  So  that  indeed 
it  is  highly  necelTary  that  a  governor  fhould 
be  quickly  fet  over  them,  who  by  mild 
ufage  would  foon  recall  the  deferters,  efpe¬ 
cially  if  he  were  fo  prudent  as  to  banifh,  or 
at  leaft  cramp  Akim,  fo  that  he  fliould  not 
be  able  to  go  far  inland,  where  he  has,  at 
our  cod,  made  himfelf  fo  many  friends, 
that  he  would  certainly  do  more  mifchief. 

Bofman ,  p.  318.]  In  the  year  1700,  in 
n  December ,  at  fix  in  the  morning,  an  elephant 
came  to  Mina ,  walking  eafily  along  the 
fhore,  under  the  hill  of  Si.  Jago.  Some 
Blacks  were  fo  bold  as  to  go  againft  him 
without  any  thing  in  their  hands,  in  a  fort 
to  welcome  and  bring  him  in  :  he  fuffer’d 
them  to  incompafs  him,  and  very  quietly 
went  along  with  them  to  juft  under  the  mount 
Si.  Jago,  where  one  of  our  officers  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  fort,  and  a  Black  that  came  down 
with  him,  fired  on  him,  and  the  officer's 
ball  hit  him  above  the  eye.  This  and  the 
following  fhot  which  the  Blacks  pour’d  on 
him,  were  fo  far  from  provoking  him,  that 
they  did  not  move  him  to  mend  his  pace 
in  the  leaft  ;  he  only  feem’d  to  threaten  the 
Blacks  betwixt  whiles,  but  ftill  let  them 
alone  ;  only  prick’d  up  his  ears,  which  were 
of  a  prodigious  fize,  and  fo  went  on,  and 
laftly,  ftept  into  our  garden. 

This  extraordinary  accident,  and  our  own 
curiofity,  drew  the  director  general  and  my- 
felf  into  the  garden,  and  we  were  foon 
follow’d  by  fome  of  our  people.  We  found 
him  ftanding  in  the  midft  of  the  garden  ; 
where,  before  our  coming,  he  had  broke 
down  four  or  five  coco-trees ;  which  num¬ 
ber,  either  to  divert  himfelf,  or  fhew  his 
ftrength,  he  augmented  with  five  or  fix 
more  in  our  prefence.  The  ftrength  which 
he  feem’d  to  ule  in  breaking  down  a  tree, 
may  very  fitly  be  compared  to  the  force 
which  a  man  exerts  in  order  to  knock  down 
a  child  three  or  four  years  old. 

Whilft  he  flood  there,  above  an  hundred 
fhot  were  fired  at  him,  which  made  him 
bleed  to  that  degree,  as  if  an  ox  had  been 
kill’d.  During  all  which  he  did  not  ftir, 
but  only  fet  up  his  ears,  and  made  the  men 
apprehend  that  he  would  follow  them. 

A  Black  fancying  himfelf  able  to  deal 
with  the  elephant,  went  foftly  behind  him, 
eatch’d  his  tail  in  his  hand,  defignlng  to  cut 
off  a  piece  of  it ;  but  the  elephant,  after 
giving  the  Black  a  ftroke  with  his  fnout, 
drew  him  nearer,  trod  upon  him  two  or 
three  times,  and  as  if  that  were  not  fufficient, 
made  two  holes  with  his  teeth  in  his  body, 
large  enough  for  a  man’s  double  fift  to  en¬ 
ter:  then  he  let  him  lie,  without  making 
any  farther  attempt  ;  and  flood  ftill  whilft 
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two  Blacks  fetch'd  away  the  dead  body,  not  Barbot. 
offering  to  meddle  with  them  in  the  leaft. 

Ibid.  p.  320.]  After  the  elephant  had  been 
about  an  hour  in  the  garden,  he  wheel’d 
about,  as  if  he  intended  to  fall  on  us,  as 
we  flood  about  fixteen  paces  from  him ; 
which  made  all  that  were  in  the  garden  to 
fly,  the  greateft  part  making  to  mount 
Si.  Jago,  but  the  animal  follow'd  no  body 
out  of  the  garden,  all  flying  out  at  the 
fore  door,  and  he  took  the  back  door:  whe¬ 
ther  the  wall  flood  in  his  way,  or  the  door 
was  too  narrow  for  him  to  pafs,  he  flung  it, 
though  a  brick  and  a  half  thick,  a  confi- 
derable  diftance,  which  I  had  the  fortune  to 
fee  a  good  way  off,  but  could  not  obferve, 
that  in  fo  doing  he  very  much  exerted  his 
ftrength,  but  rather  feem’d  to  touch  it 
lightly.  After  which  he  did  not  only  pafs 
through  the  gap  where  the  door  had  been, 
but  forced  through  the  garden  hedge,  going 
very  ioftly  by  mount  St.  Jago  towards  the 
river,  where  he  bath’d  himfelf  to  waffi  the 
blood,  with  which  he  was  befmear’d,  or  to 
cool  himfelf  after  the  heat  occafion’d  by  fo 
many  fhot. 

After  having  refreffi’d  himfelf  a  little  in 
the  river,  he  came  out,  and  flood  under  a 
parcel  of  trees,  where  were  fome  of  our 
water-tubs ;  and  there  he  alfo  cool’d  him¬ 
felf,  and  broke  them  in  pieces,  as  he  did 
alfo  a  canoo  that  lay  by  them. 

Whilft  the  elephant  flood  there,  the 
(hooting  was  renew’d,  till  at  laft  he  fell 
down,  when  they  immediately  cut  off  his 
fnout,  which  was  fo  hard  and  tough,  that 
it  coft  the  Blacks  thirty  llrokes  before  they 
could  feparate  it,  which  muft  be  very  pain¬ 
ful  to  the  beaft,  fince  it  made  him  roar; 
and  that  was  the  only  noife  I  heard  him 
make.  After  this  he  died  under  the  faid 
tree,  and  was  no  fooner  dead,  than  the 
Blacks  fell  on  him  in  crouds,  each  cutting 
off  as  much  as  he  could ;  fo  that  he  fur- 
ni fir’d  a  great  many,  as  well  Whites  as 
Blacks,  with  food  enough  for  that  day  ; 
who  found,  that  of  a  vaft  quantity  of  fhot 
levell’d  at  him,  very  few  had  paffed  the 
bone  into  his  head ;  fome  remain’d  betwixt 
the  fkin  and  the  bone ;  moft  of  them,  and 
more  efpecially  the  fmall-fhor,  was  thrown 
off  by  his  hide,  as  if  they  had  been  fhot  a- 
gainft  a  wall,  which  made  us  judge  the  bul¬ 
lets  were  too  fmall :  and  rhofe  who  pretend 
thoroughly  to  underlland  the  elephant-fhoot- 
ing  told  us,  that  we  ought  to  have  (hot  iron 
bullets,  fince  thofe  of  lead  are  flatted. 

Cape  Corfo. 

Mr.  John  HillierV  letter  to  Dr.  Batburft  at 
Oxon,  dated  Cape  Corfo,  Jan.  3.  1697-8. 

I  Thought  the  cuftom  of  deftroying  flaves 
at  the  death  of  great  people  had  been 
abolifh’d,  and  I  was  fo  inform’d  ;  but  we 
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BAR.B0T.have  feen  that  it  is  not ;  for  October  the  3d 
this  year  died  Ahsn  Penin  Ajhrive ,  king  ot 
Fetu,  here  at  cape  Corfo ,  where  he  had  been 
long  Tick.  The  Fetifjeros  had  done  all  they 
could  to  five  his  life,  which  was  nothing 
at  all  to  the  purpofe  •,  their  phyfick  fcarce 
extends  to  any  thing  but  the  flux,  and  what 
we  call  the  French  difeafe :  his  was  a  con- 
fumption  and  an  afthma  (if  I  miftake  not 
the  word)  of  a  great  continuance,  fo  that 
they  fled  to  the  aid  of  their  religion  •,  and 
according  to  the  rules  of  that,  they  made 
feveral  pellets  of  clay,  which  they  fet  in 
his  room,  in  rank  and  file,  all  fprinkled 
with  blood ;  befides  the  feveral  muttons 
which  they  eat  to  his  good  health,  but  that 
was  of  too  little  force  •,  fo  the  man  died, 
having  deliver’d  his  fword  to  the  Dey ,  who 
in  the  interregnum  was  to  be  the  principal 
man;  for  the  kingdom  is  eleftive,'  contrary 
to  what  we  wrote  before :  and  commanding 
him  to  be  conftant  to  the  Englijh ,  of  whom 
himfelf  had  been  a  great  favourer ;  with  a 
threat,  if  he  was  not,  to  haunt  him  after 
his  death.  He  alfo  appointed  one  of  his 
wives,  whom  he  thought  worthy  of  that  un¬ 
lucky  honour,  to  accompany  him  to  the  o- 
ther  world. 

The  next  day  he  was  carried  to  Feton , 
and  buried  there  November  the  2d,  with 
the  poor  woman  we  l'poke  of.  Prefently 
after,  they  that  were  confiderable,  or  had 
a  mind  to  feem  fo,  fent  in  thofe  they  had 
a  mind  to  murder  in  honour  of  the  king , 
how  many  there  were  is  hard  to  fay,  the 
higheft  accounts  give  ninety,  the  lowefl 
fifty,  the  middle  leventy.  The  Blacks  do 
not  underhand  arithmetick,  fo  the  number 
they  give  in  all  cafes  is  very  uncertain  :  I 
think  there  were  above  eight  from  this 
town,  which  will  not  hold  proportion  to 
the  higheft  rate ;  but  it  is  like,  near  Feton 
there  might  be  more.  They  fay  alfo,  that 
many  more  will  follow  half  a  year  after 
his  death.  The  manner  of  the  execution 
of  thefe  poor  creatures  I  have  not  yet  learn’d, 
only,  that  they  make  them  drink  and  dance, 
with  a  great  deal  of  bravery,  all  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  day,  and  toward  night  cut  off 
their  heads  •  but  whether  by  that  they  reckon 
the  common  way  of  their  executions,  I  am 
yet  to  feek. 

After  the  king’s  funeral,  the  next  thing 
®f  a  king.  was  to  c]iufe  a  fucceffor  ;  fo  the  people 
were  call’d  together  at  Feton,  (I  fuppole  by 
the  authority  of  the  Dey)  without  inquiring 
any  thing  of  their  freehold :  they  pitched 
upon  Mydy ,  though  he  was  not  of  the  blood 
royal ;  the  reafon  was,  as  they  faid,  be- 
caufe  he  had  power  enough  to  do  what  he 
pleas’d,  and  they  could  do  nothing  againft 
him  ;  but  he  refus’d  the  honour,  becaufe 
of  the  charge  it  would  put  him  to,  and 
propos’d  the  brother  of  the  deceas’d  king : 
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fo  the  bufinefs  ftu^k  fome  time,  but  at  laft 
it  was  accorded,  and  king  Ajhrive ’s  brother 
was  declared  king  November  the  18th:  his 
name  is  Ahenaco.  ’Tis  wonderful  how  they 
could  difpatch  fuch  a  bufinefs  with  fo  little 
difturbance ;  but  I  fuppofe  there  was  no 
confiderable  number  that  diffented ;  other- 
wife  it  would  fcarce  have  been  determin’d 
without  bloodfhed,  becaufe  it  was  not  eafy 
for  them  to  poll. 

I  faid  it  was  doubted,  whether  thofe  fi¬ 
eri  ficed  died  after  the  rate  of  their  ordinary 
executions ;  if  you  would  know  it,  the 
creature  that  is  condemn’d  is  made  to  drink 
abundance  of  palm-wine,  and  to  dance,  e- 
very  body  that  will,  all  the  while  ftriking  or 
puffing  him  :  when  that  is  over,  he  is 
thrown  down  on  his  face  upon  the  fand, 
which  whether  it  ftifles  him  or  not,  I  cannot 
tell  ;  then  his  legs  are  cut  off  below  the 
knees,  and  his  arms  below  the  elbows ;  af¬ 
terward  his  thighs,  and  his  arms  below  the 
fhoulders;  laftly  his  head. 

A  man  would  not  expect  any  thing  more 
barbarous  than  this ;  yet  there  is  a  cuftom 
which  has  fomething  worfe :  when  any  one 
has  new  drums,  trumpets  or  blowing-horns, 
it  is  requifite  that  they  be  confecrated  with 
human  blood.  I  have  known  but  one  hap¬ 
pen  of  this  kind,  that  was  January  the  7th 
1686-7,  when  after  the  man  had  been  exe¬ 
cuted  after  the  former  manner,  about  eight 
in  the  morning,  at  one  in  the  afternoon 
they  drank  palm-wine  out  of  the  upper  part 
of  his  fkull,  and  this  in  the  fight  of  all  the 
faftors  at  cape  Corfo.  In  Florida  the  na¬ 
tives  facrifice  their  prifoners  to  their  idols, 
and  afterwards  eat  them,  according  to  Mer¬ 
cator. 

Ibid.  p.  51.]  Under  the  Englijh  fort  youpowerfui 
may  obferve  a  houfe  not  unlike  a  fmall  fort,  Mulatto, 
with  a  flagon  it,  and  fome  cannon;  this 
is  inhabited  by  an  Englijh  Mulatto ,  by  name 
Edward  Barter ,  who  has  a  greater  power 
on  the  coaft,  than  all  the  three  Englijh  agents 
together  (in  whom  the  chief  command  of 
the  coaft  is  veiled  jointly)  who  by  reafon  of 
their  fhort  ftay  here  are  fo  little  acquainted 
with  the  affairs  of  this  coaft,  that  they  buf¬ 
fer  themfelves  to  be  guided  by  him,  who 
very  well  knows  how  to  make  his  advantage 
of  them :  he  is  become  fo  confiderable, 
that  he  can  raife  a  great  number  of  arm’d 
men  ;  fome  whereof  are  his  own  flaves, 
and  the  reft  freemen  that  adhere  to  him. 

Thus  his  intereft  is  at  prefent  fo  great,  that 
he  is  very  much  refpe&ed,  honoured  and 
ferv’d  by  the  principal  people  about  him ; 
and  whoever  defigns  to  trade  with  the  Eng¬ 
lijh,  muft  ftand  well  with  him,  before  he 
can  fucceed.  Th\s  Mulatto  pretends  to  be 
a  Chriftian,  and  by  his  knowledge  of  that 
religion,  which  he  has  acquir’d  by  the  ad¬ 
vantage  he  has  of  reading  and  writing,  might 
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very  well  pals  for  one  ;  but  his  courfe  of  life 
is  altogether  contradictory:  for  tho’  he  is 
lawfully  married  in  England,  he  has  above 
eight  wives  and  as  many  miftreffes.  But  this 
the  Englijh  muft  not  condemn  as  diffioneft 
and  irreligious,  fince  mod  of  their  officers 
and  governors  follow  the  Mulatto's  exam¬ 
ple  ;  for  I  believe  two  of  the  prefent  agents 
have  about  fix.  This  was  about  1701. 

By  the  following  accounts  I  am  apt  to 
believe  this  Mulatto  was,  upon  the  coming 
of  Sir  Dally  Thomas ,  out  of  place  and  cre¬ 
dit  at  the  Gold  Coajl.  Bofman,p.  23. 

Feb.  9,  1 70 1 -2.]  Before  the  receipt  of 
yours,  having  notice  of  fome  villanies  com¬ 
mitted  by  Barter,  being  up  in  the  country, 
fent  for  him  down;  but  he  being  confcious 
of  our  having  tire  knowledge  of  his  actions, 
fled  up  into  the  country.  We  doubt  his 
underhand  dealing  with  the  Dutch ,  who  take 
his  parr,  tho’  Mr.  Peck  went  to  Mina  to  con- 
fult  them,  will  put  us  to  fome  inconveniencies. 

May  15,  1703,  p.  24.]  How  much  the 
Dutch  are  your  rivals  in  trade,  your  ho¬ 
nour  is  a  judge;  but  it  cannot  be  expected 
ours  ffiould  increafe,  whilft  they  give  Bar¬ 
ter  a  protection  under  their  caflle,  to  flop 
any  from  coming  in  here.  I  can’t  tell  what 
courfe  the  gentlemen  defign  to  take  for  the 
future,  to  prevent  fuch inconveniencies;  but 
certainly,  at  prefent,  we  fuffer  very  much 
by  his  villany. 

At  Cabo  Corfo  caflle,  April  2,  1 707.  The 
ten  per  cent,  ffiips  carry’d  all  the  trade, 
perpets  at  five  Akies.  No  people  in  the 
world  underftand  their  intereft  better  than 
the  Blacks  at  the  Gold  Coajl-,  and  could  they 
fupply  their  wants  as  cheap  at  the  factories, 
as  they  do  aboard  ten  per  cent,  ffiips,  one 
would  think  they  would  not  put  themfelves 
to  the  charge  of  canoo-hire,  and  the  hazard 
of  overfetting  with  their  goods,  as  often  they 
do.  Befides  that  advantage  on  the  price  of 
goods,  they  have  that  on  the  price  of  flaves 
alfo.  The  ten  per  cent,  ffiips  being  upon  the 
coaft,  and  near  flav’d,  they  difpofe  of  their 
goods  at  prime  coft,  for  difpafch;  and 
give  very  extravagant  prices  for  flaves 
efpecially  when  they  are  advanc’d  to  the  lee¬ 
ward  as  far  as  Winnebah.  Another  inconveni- 
ency  has  appeared  at  Cabo  Corfo  caflle, 
that  in  the  year  1703  three  large  flrips  of 
the  French  company  of  the  AJfiento,  of  about 
fifty-guns  a-piece,  and  one  of  them  a  Dutch 
man  of  war  prize,  call’d  the  Medenblick,  be¬ 
ing  trading  about  cape  Corfo,  and  the  Blacks 
not  daring  to  go  aboard  of  them  with  flaves 
or  gold,  the  French  drew  their  ffiips  in  a  line, 
at  about  half  cannon-ffiot  from  the  caflle, 
the  anchoring  there  very  good,  mud  and 
fand,  did  lb  warmly  batter  the  caflle  from 
that  fide,  notwithftanding  its  hot  firing  from 
the  water-battery  and  turrets,  that  in  lefs 
than  an  hour’s  tim.e  the  garrifon  was  forc’d 
V©L.  V. 
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to  keep  dole  ffielter’d,  not  daring  to  appear  Barbot. 
any  longer,  to  play  their  cannon.  The  com- 
rhander  found  himfelf  oblig’d  to  hang  out 
a  white  flag  for  a  truce;  and  to  grant  to  the 
Blacks  of  the  town,  and  all  others  about,  to 
traffick  freely  with  the  French ,  who  got 
thereby  a  good  number  of  flaves  and  gold, 
for  their  merchandize; 

Manfrou,  or  Danifh  Mount,  near  Corfo 
caflle. 

*20 HN  BLOOME,  Feb.  27,  1691-2.  at 
♦./  Cabo  Corfo.~\  Fredericksburgh  fort,  which 
belonged  to  the  Danes ,  and  was  fold  and 
deliver’d  by  Mr.  Hans  Luck ,  their  general, 
in  the  year  1 685,  to  Henry  Nurfe  Elq;  agent 
for  the  royal  African  company  of  England , 
is  at  prefent  but  a  mean  fortification,  butE  lifv 
defign’d  to  be  built  very  ftrong:  the  royal  forf. 
African  company  has  named  it  Fort  Royal. 

Reflex,  p.  32.]  Fort  Royal  is  now  built;  ’tis 
a  l'quare  fort,  newly  rebuilt  of  brick,  and 
has  leven  guns  mounted  on  the  caflle,  and 
eleven  on  the  platform;  it  is  conftantly 
guarded  with  about  fix  white  men  and 
twelve  Gromettoes.  ’Tis  feated  on  the  top 
of  a  hill,  within  lefs  than  a  mile  from  cape 
Corfo  caflle,  to  the  eaftward,  and  they  are 
very  aflifting  one  to  the  other. 

Bofman ,  p.  53.]  The  fort  was  begun  in 
1699,  when  the  Englijh  intirely  pull’d  down 
the  old  one;  the  agents  oblig’d  me  with  a 
fight  of  the  model,  by  which  that  already 
finifh’d  is  built,  as  the  whole  is  intended; 
and  by  this  I  perceive,  they  do  not  intend  to 
take  in  a  large  compafs  of  ground,  but  when 
finiffi’d,  it  will  be  lo  ftrong,  that  no  fort 
on  the  coaft  will  be  to  compare  to  it.  The 
form  of  it,  and  the  natural  ftrength  of  the 
hill,  which  they  intend  to  cut  fteep,  fo  that 
only  one  accefs  ffiall  be  left  to  it,  will  render 
it  fo  ftrong,  that  if  well  ftor’d  with  provifions 
and  well  garrifon’d,  it  cannot  be  taken  with¬ 
out  great  difficulty;  which  will  be  yet 
augmented,  if  we  confider  that  the  enemies 
being  unaccuftom’d  to  the  air,  and  appre- 
henfive  of  the  natives,  can  hardly  befiege  it. 

They  who  would  have  it,  muft  take  it  by  fur- 
prize  ;  for  I  dare  engage,  when  it  its  finiffi’d, 
the  Englijh  may  fafely  depend  on  it. 

Ibid .  p.  33.]  Queen  Anne's  point,  is  a  fort 
lately  built  of  ftone  and  lime,  feated  on  a 
hill,  within  lels  than  a  mile  o f  Fort  Royal 
to  the  weft  ward,  and  too  miles  off  a  Dutch 
fort,  to  the  eaftward  of  it;  has  five  guns 
mounted,  and  is  commonly  guarded  with 
five  White  men  and  fix  Gromettoes. 

Ic  feems  by  Bofman's  letters,  that  this 
Queen  Anne's  point,  is  at  or  near  Congo,  a- 
bout  half  a  league  from  the  Danifh  mount, 
v»nere  the  Dutch  had  formerly  a  fine  ftone 
houle,  divided  and  fituated  upon  two  hil¬ 
locks,  as  in  the  defenption  you  may  farther 
obferve. 
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Remarkable  Occurrences 


Anamaboe. 

Mr.  Thomas  Cooper,  chaplain ,  writes  f  rom 
cape  Corfo  cajlle ,  Sept.  19,  1701. 

THERE  is  war  between  us  and  the 
Blacks  at  Anamahoe ,  and  all  things  are 
in  diforder  and  confufion;  as  likewife  it  is 
reported  that  the  Dutch ,  contrary  to  the  ar¬ 
ticles  agreed  on,  aflift  the  Blacks  with  pow¬ 
der  and  guns. 


The  three  agents  letter  at  Cabo  Corfu  cajl le 
Novemb.  6,  1701. 

On  the  fourth  of  September ,  being  Sunday , 
the  Blacks  in  a  tumultuous  manner  ap¬ 
proached  towards  the  ^caftle  of  Anamaboe , 
broke  open  the  outer  fpur-gate,  and  fet  fire  to 
our  outwalls  and  corn-room,  firing  alfo  at  the 
caftle;  but  by  our  firing  the  great  guns, 
they  foon  quitted  their  ground,  and  falfe  pre¬ 
tensions  too.  In  requital,  that  night  from  the 
caftle,  we  burnt  the  major  part  of  the  town ; 
this  continu’d  for  twenty-two  days,  at  which 
time  they  requefted  a  truce,  and  that  they 
would  compofe  thofe  matters  to  our  defire, 
the  king  of  Saboe  being  come  there  for 
that  intent-,  the  which  we  granted.  They 
objected  againft  nothing  that  we  propofed  to 
them,  and  for  their  fidelity  they  took  Fetif- 
foes ,  that  is,  their  oaths,  according  to  thecu- 
ftom  of  the  country ;  rendring  up  their  fons 
alfo,  as  pawns  for  their  better  performance 
of  this  agreement,  and  payment  of  the  da¬ 
mage  done  to  your  honours  fort.  But  fince, 
by  the  encouragement  of  the  ten  per  cent. 
men,  captain  Benfon  in  a  fhip,  the  Amity  of 
London ,  giving  them  all  the  afiiftance  he 
could,  which  we  hope  your  honours  will  take 
notice  of,  they  begin  to  play  the  old  game 
again,  not  regarding  any  agreement  ever 
made  with  them. 

.  It  appears  to  me  by  Bloome' s  memoirs,  the 
chief  at  Anamaboe ,  with  fome  of  the  other 
principals,  were  fo  afiaulted  by  the  Blacks 
at  the  time  they  attacked  the  caftle,  on  the 
4th  of  September  1701,  that  they  fled  to 
cape  Corfo  caftle  naked  in  their  fhirts  only. 
The  Negroes  of  Anamaboe  are  the  moft  tur¬ 
bulent  reftlels  people  of  all  the  coaft. 

P.  15.J  By  a  letter  from  John  Smith,  da¬ 
ted  at  Anamaboe,  6  February  1 704. 

Since  I  came  hither,  I  have  done  as  much 
as  ppflible  to  oblige  the  natives,  and  in- 
creafe  as  well  as  maintain  your  honours  in- 
tereft  with  them ;  which  at  firft  feem’d  to 
have  a  good  efteCt:  but  fince  the  arrival  of 
the  ten  per  cent,  fhips,  I  have  not  been  able 
to  keep  the  trade  to  the  fort;  for  there  can. 
be  no  limitation  to  the  price  of  good  flaves, 
when  other  fhips  out-bid  us:  which  I  am 
pofitive  has  been  done  by  captain  Prince ,  he 
having  given  fourteen  pounds  a- head  for  men ; 
as  alfo  by  one  captain  Norman  ton ,  in  a  bri¬ 
gantine  bound  for  Jamaica ,  who  firft  fold 
blue  perpets  for  five  angels  each,  and  before- 
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he  went  off",  dilpofed  of  feveral  for  four 
angels. 

Agga,  3  March ,  1707-8.]  The  ten  per 
cent,  men  ufing  this  place  fo  much,  has 
made  the  flaves  exceflive  dear.  Four  fhips 
from  Briftol  and  Barbadoes  flaved  here  be¬ 
fore  the  battles  were  fought,  and  they  gave 
fourteen  pieces  current  for  men,  and  nine  for 
women,  and  fome  fifteen  pieces;  or  in  gold 
three  ounces,  three  or  four  akyes  a  man ;  a 
woman  two  ounces,  three  or  four  akyes 
a-head.  At  this  place  all  the  year  round, 
one  year  with  another,  men-flaves  are  dear¬ 
er  by  twelve  akyes  upon  a  head,  than  at 
any  other  place  of  the  coaft. 

Fantyn. 

AT  the  end  of  Fantyn ,  below  Gormen-  Bofman, 
tyn  the  Englifh ,  two  years  paft,  plant-  P-  S8* 
ed  a  flag  and  began  to  build  a  fort:  whe-  * 
ther  their  expectations  were  not  fatisfied, 
or  they  could  not  agree  with  the  Blacks , 
is  uncertain;  but  at  prefent,  1701,  they 
are  endeavouring  to  remove  all  the  mate¬ 
rials  from  thence,  which  the  native  com¬ 
mander  in  chief  has  hitherto  hindered ;  and 
how  it  will  end,  time  muft  difeover.  If  I 
miftake  not,  it  appears  that  this  was  the 
Shidoe  faCtory,  which  the  author  of  the  re¬ 
flections,  t£c.  takes  notice  of  in  his  cata¬ 
logue  of  the  Englifh  fettlements  at  the  coaft 
of  Guinea ,  &c.  and  fays,  it  is  a  very  pro¬ 
fitable  faCtory,  which  makes  good  returns 
to  cape  Corfo  caftle. 

Acron. 

IN  the  middle  of  it,  at  the  village  Apam ,  Id.  p.  601 
in  the  year  1697,  we  Hollanders  began 
to  build  a  fmall  fort,  or  rather  houfe,  now 
fortified  with  two  batteries,  as  the  draught  Plate  25. 
will  better  inform  you.  To  this  we  have  Dutch 
given  the  name  of  fort  Lydfaemheyd ,  i.  e . fort* 
Patience ;  becaufe  we  met  with  lufficient 
opportunity  of  exercifing  that  virtue  in 
building  of  it,  by  the  frequent  oppofitions 
of  the  natives.  Our  chief  faCtor  there,  by 
the  deadnefs  of  the  trade,  and  the  depraved 
nature  of  the  inhabitants,  is  fo  perplexed, 
that  he  has  enough  to  do  to  keep  his  tem¬ 
per.  I  never  was  fo  deceived  in  my  ex¬ 
pectation  as  by  thofe  natives;  they  ap¬ 
peared  fo  well  at  firft,  that  by  my  ad¬ 
vice  the  building  of  that  fort  was  much 
expedited;  but  I  foon  enough  repented  it. 

Upon  the  two  batteries  are  eight  pieces  of 
cannon;  but  its  grea tell  ftrength  and  or¬ 
nament,  is  derived  from  a  fine  turret  be¬ 
fore  it. 

Angwina  or  Agonna. 

ABOUT  the  middle  of  Agonna ,  the  Bolman» 
Englifh  built  a  fmall  fort  in  the  year  p‘ 

1694,  a  draught  whereof  fee.  It  is  cover-  Plate  25* 
ed  with  a  flat  roof,  and  has  four  batte- 
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ries  fo  large,  that  a  man  may  eafily  leap 
over  them  without  a  Hick  ;  and  the  guns 
are  of  a  proportionable  bignefs,  one  of  them 
difcharging  a  half-pound  ball:  in  fhorr, 
it  is  like  our  forts,  at  Boutry ,  Zaconde , 
Chama  and  Apam ,  and  theirs  at  Di  chief - 
c hoof \  a  fort  which  wants  another  to  de¬ 
fend  it.  The  adjacent  village  to  it  is  Wirn- 
ba,  others  call  it  Simpa ,  and  the  Engliflj 
Whinnebah.  The  Aquamboes  who  dwell  far¬ 
ther  inland,  made  excurfions  to  Anguina ,  in 
1693  and  1694;  which  is  very  trouble- 
fome  to  the  inhabitants. 

Ref.  p.  33.  xi.]  This  Winnebah  is  a  large 
fquare  fort  with  four  flankers,  all  built  of 
ftone  and  lime:  there  are  eighteen  guns 
in  it,  is  commonly  guarded  by  about  twelve 
White  men  and  twenty-eight  Gromettoes , 
and  has  a  fuitable  tank,  a  pool  or  balbn 
for  water.  It  Hands  about  a  hundred  and 
twenty  paces  from  the  fea,  within  three 
miles  of  Shidoe  to  the  weft  ward,  and  thirty- 
fix  miles  from  Acra  eaftward. 

Gold  P.6  2.]  fpeaking  of  Monte  del  Diablo  in 

mine.  yig0nna. country,  he  fays,  this  hill  is  re¬ 

ported  to  be  very  rich  in  gold,  whereof  the 
Agcnnafians  are  faid  to  gather  a  conliderable 
value  after  violent  fhowers,  the  rain  waffl¬ 
ing  it  off  with  the  fand.  This  year,  1701, 
one  Mr.  Baggs  died  at  Cabo  Corfo ,  who  was 
agent  for  the  Englifo ,  and  intrufted  with  a 
more  ample  commiffion  than  any  of  his  pre- 
deceffors,  or  the  three  who  ufed  to  govern 
together,  had  for  feveral  years.  This  exten- 
five  commiflion,  if  we  may  believe  the  Eng- 
lifh ,  was  given  him  by  the  directors  of  the 
African  company,  becaufe  he  had  inform’d 
them  of,  and  promis’d  to  dig  gold,  or  gold 
ore,  out  of  this  hill,  and  fend  it  over  to  them. 
To  this  purpofe  he  brought  all  manner  of 
neceffary  inftruments  along  with  him ;  but 
I  am  certain,  if  he  had  purfued  his  defign,  the 
Agonnafians  would  have  treated  him  and  his 
men  as  ill  as  the  Commanians  did  us,  which  I 
believe  his  fucceffors  will  wifely  confider. 

Sir  Dalby  Ihomas  at  cape  Corfo ,  May  13, 
1705.  p.  16.]  The  king  of  Whidah ,  and 
the  king  of  Quamboo,  have  a  great  many 
fine  guns.  The  king  of  Saboe  has  two.  ’Tis 
true  thofe  people  do  not  at  prefent  under- 
ftand  how  to  ufe  them,  but  how  loon  they 
may,  none  can  tell-,  nor  is  it  unreafonable 
to  think,  that  they  may  take  it  to  be  their 
intereft  to  hire  a  White  man  to  make  them 
mafters  of  gunnery  and  there  is  very  fel- 
dom  wanting  a  renegado  White  man  to  in- 
ftrudl  the  worft  of  enemies,  when  well  of¬ 
fer’d  :  and  when  that’s  done,  farevvel  forts 
and  caftles,  the  trade  of  this  coaft,  and  every 
thing  elle  but  cruelty  and  inhumanity  here. 
Something  is  neceffary  to  be  done,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  felling  of  great  guns  to  the  Blacks , 
either  by  the  Englifh  or  Dutch.  I  believe 
there  are  feveral  laws  in  both  nations  and  I 


am  of  opinion,  that  only  the  Englijo  HoBarbot. 
this. 

Ax.  Winnebah,  without  date,  fuppos’d  to 
be  February  1706-7,  from  Mr.  Seth  Grof- 
venor.]  I  have  been  told  that  the  country 
of  Angwina  was  formerly  intirely  for  your 
honours  intereft,  as  by  contract  between  you 
and  the  queen  of  this  country;  but  the 
Dutch ,  like  treacherous  undermining  people,. Dutch  in- 
have  incroach’d  fo,  as  to  make  a  fettlement  cr°a! 
at  a  place  call  d  Barracoe ,  where  they  have 
ereefted  a  ifnall  triangular  fort  of  twelve 
guns. 

I  find  them  very  troublefome  neighbours, 
always  incenfing  the  natives  againft  us,  to 
interrupt  us  in  our  trade.  The  Dutch  chief 
at  Barracoe ,  lately  took  feveral  of  your  ho¬ 
nours  goods  from  traders,  which  they  had 
bought  here  of  me,  telling  them  he  fflould 
always  continue  to  do  fo,  if  they  came '  to 
the  Englifh  to  buy  goods:  I  fent  a  meffen- 
ger  to  demand  the  goods,  and  he  would  not 
return  them;  but  I  have  fince  made  him  de¬ 
liver  them  to  me,  and  he  promis’d  never  to 
take  any  more  goods  from  our  traders. 

Acra  and  Aquamboe. 

OME  time  fince,  the  government  of  the  Bofman, 
Aquamboeans  was  adminifter’d  by  two,  p.  65. 
viz.  the  old  and  young  king,  tho’  the  latter 
is  excluded  on  pretence  of  his  minority,  by 
his  father’s  brother,  affifted  by  his  own  mo¬ 
ther;  fo  that  the  uncle  reign’d  in  conjunction 
with  the  father.  This  double  government 
was  found  extremely  prejudicial  to  thefub- 
jefts,  who  were  fure  to  luffer,  as  well  from 
the  one  as  the  other  tyrant,  till  the  year 
1699,  when  the  old  king  dying,  the  young 
one  eftablifh’d  himfelf  lolely  on  the  throne, 
utterly  excluding  the  other,  and  reigning  at 
prefent. 

The  old  man  was  of  a  wicked  abject  tem¬ 
per,  and  an  utter  enemy  to  Europeans  and 
tho’  he  receiv’d  from  the  Englifh ,  Danes  and 
us,  an  ounce  of  gold,  as  an  acknowledg¬ 
ment,  for  the  liberty  given  us  by  his  prede- 
ceffor  to  build  in  his  dominions,  yet  he  hor¬ 
ridly  plagued  us,  and  that  in  fo  unreafonable 
a  manner,  that  if  he  did  but  fancy  any  of  us 
had  injur’d  him,  he  was  fure  to  oblige  us  all 
three  to  make  fatisfaction,  by  Hunting  up  the 
pafles  fo  clofely,.  that  not  lb  much  as  a  Angle 
merchant  could  get  to  us.  So  that  ’tis  not  to 
be  doubted,  but  that  his  death  has,  and  will 
contribute  to  the  advancement  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  trade  here ;  the  prefent  king  being  more 
intelligent  and  rational,  as  well  as  a  friend  to 
the  Europeans,  efpecially  the  Hollanders. 

This  plainly  appear’d  in  his  dangerous  ill- 
nefs,  which  his  country  phyficians  could  not 
cure;  for  then  he  confidently  intrufted  him¬ 
felf  in  our  hands,  coming  in  perfon  to  our 
fort  with  a  few  of  his  attendants,  andrefided 
there  fomc  time,  being  roughly  enough  han¬ 
dled 
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Barbot.  died  by  our  barber,  but  luckily  almoft  cur’d; 

his  diftemper  being  of  that  nature,  that  he 
cannot  expedt  to  be  intirely  treed  from  its 
effedts:  and  he  is  accordingly,  at  prelent, 
not  only  incapable  of  procreating  children, 
but  of  the  enjoyment  of  any  ot  his  wives, 
of  which  he  has  a  large  number. 

Exceflive  Exceffivc  venery  in  his  youth  occafioned 
his  indifpofuion  •,  his  wives  who  endeavour’d 
to  reftrain  him,  he  rewarded  with  broken 
heads,  tho’  he  has  too  late  repented  it;  and 
it  is  indeed  a  pity,  for  he  is  a  clean  well-fhap’d 
man,  and  in  the  flower  of  his  age. 

In  the  old  king’s  time  we  were  very  de- 
firous  to  build  a  fort,  and  accordingly  be¬ 
gun  it,  at  the  village  Ponni ,  at  the  end  of 
the  Gold  Co  aft ;  but  when,  our  fhip  with 
building  materials  arrived  at  Acra ,  being  in¬ 
form’d  that  Ado  was  gone  with  his  army 
again/l  the  enemies,  for  fear  the  old  king 
fhould  too  much  impofe  onus,  wedefifted: 
in  which  we  were  very  fortunate,  by  reafon 
we  fhould  only  have  put  ourfelves  to  un- 
neceflary  charge;  for  at  this  time  we  find  the 
trade  not  fo  confiderable  as  was  pretended, 
and  that  a  lodge  with  a  man  or  two  are  fuf- 
ficient:  wherefore,  without  a  very  great  al¬ 
teration  of  the  poflure  of  affairs,  I  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  a  fort  will  ever  be  built  there. 

Boftman ,  p.  67.]  The  Englijh  fort  James 
at  Acra  has  been,  fome  years  fince  my  de¬ 
parture  from  the  coaft,  repair’d  to  a  better 
advantage  and  convenience,  than  it  was  in 
my  time;  and  its  walls  made  higher  and 
thicker,  .efpecially  on  the  fide  towards  the 
Dutch  fort  Crevecoeur ,  fo  that  it  is  fome- 
what  thicker  than  ordinary,  with  four 
flankers,  built  of  (lone  and  lime,  and  is 
now  furnifh’d  with  twenty-five  guns,  but 
moft  of  them  fo  fmall  and  flight,  that  if 
they  fhould  be  attacked,  they  would  do 
very  well  to  exchange  them  for  twelve  good 
guns.  The  garrifon  alfo  is  very  mean  for 
fuch  a  place,  being  bi  t  eighteen  White  men, 
and  thirty  Gromettoes ;  as  if  it  were  fuffici- 
ent  to  build  forts,  furnifh  them  with  can¬ 
non  and  neceflfary  proviflons,  without  men, 
in  which  refpe<5t  the  Englijh  are  at  leaft  as 
deficient  as  any  other  European  nation  can 
be.  They  have  alfo  railed  the  lodgements, 
and  made  the  dungeon  higher  than  it  was 
in  1682.  It  has  alfo  a  tank,  and  isfituated 
on  a  rock  next  the  lea. 

Bloome\  Memoirs,  chief  at  Acra  in  1693.] 
1  he  village  Soko  fituated  under  this  fortrefs, 
is  alfo  much  enlarg’d  ever  fince,  by  a  large 
number  of  families  of  the  people  of  the 
neighbouring  village  Little  Acra ,  under  the 
Dutch  fort,  who  have  fettled  at  the  former, 
after  the  dcvaftations  of  the  Aquamboes  at 
the  latter,  they  having  burnt  mod  of  it; 
others  retired  to  other  places  of  the  coaft 
eaftward,  as  Lampa ,  Popoo,  [Ac.  thofe  Blacks 
being  alfo,  on  the  other  hand,  much  diflatif- 
fied  at  the  Dutch  proceedings  towards  them. 
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Occurrences 

This  town  of  Soko  is  at  prafent  one  of  theSo-:c> 
fineft  and  largeft  of  the  Gold  Coaft,  feated  ww 
on  a  level  ground,  and  regularly  built,  and  fo 
much  increafed  in  buildings  and  inhabitants 
fince  the  year  1692,  that  it  has  a  very  confi¬ 
derable  trade  wich  the  Englijh ,  to  the  pre¬ 
judice  of  the  Dutch. 

The  Danifth  fort  at  Acra,  when  I  left  the 
Gold  Coaft,  in  1682,  was  pofiefled  by  the 
Portuguefes',  but  fome  time  after,  the  Danes 
redeemed  it  for  a  good  fum  of  money,  by 
mutual  agreement,  and  fettled  their  trade 
anew  with  the  natives,  and  fopoflefs’d  it  till 
the  year  1693,  when  the  Blacks  furpriz’d  it 
in  the  following  manner,  expelling  the  Danes , 
and  keeping  poffellion  of  it  for  fome  time. 

Bloome's  Memoirs. ]  This  misfortune  of  the  Danifh 
Danes  was  occafion’d  by  the  death  of  fe-  fortfur* 
veral  of  their  garrifon,  and  they  having  done  ^ 
fome  infults  to  the  king  of  Acra,  that  prince 
ftudied  revenge,  and  obferving  the  Danes 
had  much  confidence  in  one  Aftemmi ,  a  Black 
who  having  a  great  intereft  in  that  country, 
procured  them  a  very  brifk  trade,  he  in- 
gaged  him  to  contrive  how  to  furprize  the 
fortrefs.  Accordingly  AJJemmi  made  the 
Danifh  governor  believe  he  would  bring 
him  a  confiderable  number  of  merchants  at 
once,  to  buy  fire-arms,  which  they  wanted 
much,  and  therefore  advifed  him  to  in- 
haunce  the  price,  appointing  the  day  when 
they  fhould  come. 

On  that  day  accordingly  Aftemmi  brought 
about  eighty  bold  Blacks  along  with  him, 
whom  the  Danes  introduc’d  into  their  fort, 
in  hopes  of  felling  them  a  great  quantity  of 
fire-arms,  and  not  fufpedting  the  leaft 
treachery.  When  the  Blacks  had  agreed  on 
the  price  of  the  goods,  and  paid  the  value 
in  gold,  they  loaded  their  mufkets  with 
powder  and  ball,  which  each  of  them  had 
brought  with  him,  as  if  theydefigned  to  try 
them;  but  on  a  fudden  fell  all  unanimoufly 
on  five  and  twenty  or  thirty  Danes,  that  then 
compofed  the  garrifon,  who  prefently  yielded 
the  fort  to  them.  They  immediately  dif- 
perfed  the  Danes  into  feveral  parts  of  the 
inland  country;  after  which,  the  king  of 
Acra  and  the  Blacks  intirely  ftript  it,  and 
took  a  booty  of  above  feven  thoufand  pounds 
fterling:  the  fort  was  given  over  to  the 
treacherous  Aftemmi  in  propriety,  who  gar- 
rifon’d  it  with  his  own  Blacks,  and  fo  fettled 
himfelf  therein,  trading  with  all  the  Euro¬ 
pean  fhips  that  came  thither;  buying  great 
quantities  of  European  goods  of  them,  and 
afterwards  felling  them  again  to  the  Blacks 
of  the  country  to  a  confiderable  profit. 

Boftman,  p.  67,  68.]  It  was  really  divert- They  r«- 
ing,  tho’  the  hard  fate  of  the  Danes  was  to  cover  i1, 
be  lamented,  to  fee  what  work  the  Blacks 
made  with  the  fortrefs.  Their  commander, 
Aftemmi,  drefs’d  himfelf  in  the  Daniftj  go¬ 
vernor’s  habit,  andcaufed  himfelf  to  be  com¬ 
plimented  by  that  name;  in  acting  of  which 
*  part 
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part  there  were  feveral  very  comical  fcenes. 
He  thunder’d  at  all  the  Englijh  and  Zealand 
interlopers,  by  way  of  falute,  with  his  can¬ 
non,  as  if  there  would  never  be  an  end  of 
the  powder;  and  remain’d  in  pofleffion  of 
the  fort,  till  two  Danijh  fhips  arriv’d  at  Acra , 
which  was  above  a  year  after  it  had  been 
furpriz’d ;  when  by  means  of  a  very  confi- 
derable  prefent,  worth  one  thoufand  pounds 
ftirling,  in  European  goods,  to  the  king  of 
Aquamboe,  or  Acra ,  but  more  efpecially  by 
the  mediation  of  the  Hollanders ,  it  was  re¬ 
deliver’d  to  them:  which  fervice  they  after¬ 
wards  as  bafely  as  ungratefully  rewarded. 
But  they  were  no  great  gainers  by  it;  for  to 
garrifon  the  fort,  they  were  oblig’d  to  leave 
their  fhips  fo  poorly  mann’d,  that  they  became 
a  prey  to  the  pirates  in  the  fight  of  Guinea. 

As  the  fort  is  at  prefent,  it  would  be  too 
ftrong  for  the  united  force  of  the  Englijh 
and  ours.  It  is  a  fquare  building,  ftrengthen’d 
with  four  batteries;  and  to  thebeftofmy 
memory,  twenty  guns.  It  appears  very 
beautiful,  and  looks  as  if  it  were  but  one 
continued  battery,  as  it  is  really  in  effeft; 
for  the  roof  being  intirely  flat,  the  cannon 
may  conveniently  be  planted  on  all  parts 
of  it. .  The  Danijh  agent  that  commanded 
there  in  1699,  was  one  Mr.  Lrawne  of  Co¬ 
penhagen,  who  had  his  wife  there  with  him ; 
the  gentlewoman  being  of  that  fond  tem¬ 
per  to  accompany  him  to  Guinea ,  and  live 
with  him  during  his  commifllon,  tho’  fheis 
of  a  very  good  family  of  Denmark ,  and 
might  have  been  told,  that  European  women 
run  much  greater  rifks  of  life  in  that  intem¬ 
perate  climate  than  the  men;  as  we  have 
had  inftances  of  it  heretofore  in  fome  Da¬ 
nijh  ladies,  that  were  loon  fnatch’d  away 
by  death  at  this  coaft. 

Alampoe,  or  Lampa,  arid  Ladingcour. 

TAMPA ;  or  Alampa,  is  a  confiderable 
place  for  buying  of  Haves ;  it  has  been 
pofiefs  d  by  the  Englijh  African  company  for 
feveral  years,  having  had  a  faftory  there, 
with  about  five  White  men,  and  ten  Gromet - 
toes,  with  final  1  arms,  &c.  They  made  lome 
Heps  towards  building  a  fort  there;  but  the 
Dutch  interpofed  with  the  natives,  and  it  has 
been  difcontinued  for  fome  time:  however 
I  underftand  they  are  about  re-fettling  it 
again,  &c.  It  is  fituated  near  the  lea-fide, 
between  Acra  and  Whidah. 

Bloome's  Memoirs  1701.]  The  king¬ 
dom  of  Lampa ,  or  Alampa ,  is  at  this  time 
a  place  v\heie  a  great  quantity  of  Haves  is 
purchas’d,  by  the  Englijh,  French,  Dutch 
and  Pcriugucfe,  and  a  cargo  of  them  foon 
compleated.  7  he  Europeans  carry  thither  for 
trade,  almoft  the  fame  forts  of  European  mer¬ 
chandize,  as  lerve  for  the  commerce  at  Acra', 
but  of  all  the  European  trading  nations,  the 
French  have  the  greateft  traffick  on  that  coafi, 
from  Ningo-mtnor,  to  Ningo -grande  and  Lav. 
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This  was  confirm’d  to  me  fome  years  ago  Bar  nor. 
by  a  French  officer  of  the  AJfiento  company, 
prifoner  of  war  at  Southampton ,  who  had 
made  three  voyages  to  Alampoe  fucceffively, 
for  the  laid  company. 

In  order  to  follow  the  fame  method  I  have 
obferv’d  in  the  defcription  of  the  feveral 
nations  and  countries  of  the  Gold  Coajl  of 
Guinea ,  I  muff,  before  I  proceed  any  far¬ 
ther  in  the  account  of  the  changes  and  re¬ 
volutions  that  have  happen’d  in  Guinea  fince 
the  year  1682,  fay  fomething  of  the  tranf- 
adtions  that  have  occurr’d  in  the  inland 
countries  of  the  Gold  Coajl. 

Dinkira,  or  Dunkira. 

THE  natives  have  fubjedted  three  coun-  Bofman, 
tries  to  their  dominion,  each  of  which  P-  73- 
produces  fome,  tho*  not  much  gold,  viz. 

JVaJJah,  EncaJJ'e  and  Juffer ;  they  border 
one  upon  another,  and  the  laft  upon  Com-  Conquefh 
many.  The  gold  of  thefe  countries,  their 
own,  and  what  they  brought  from  other natlon* 
parts,  fatisfied  the  demand  of  the  whole 
coaft  from  Axim  to  Succundee  about  three 
years  ago,  during  the  Commanian  wars;  buc 
fince  our  peace  with  the  Commanians ,  the 
roads  being  free  and  open  to  the  merchants, 
the  diftance  of  feveral  places  from  them, 
makes  them  not  travel  farther  at  prefent  than 
to  Chama ,  Commany,  Mina  and  Cabo  Corfo; 
wherefore  the  higher  coaft  is  not  extraordi¬ 
narily  fupplied  with  gold;  for  tho’  there 
are  fome  countries  betwixt  Dinkira  and  them, 
which  have  gold  mines ;  to  inftance  in  Egwi- 
ra  and  Adorn,  befides  Abocroe  and  Ancober, 
which  alfo  have  a  fmall  fhare;  yet  all  added 
together  will  not  amount  to  a  quantity  luf- 
ficient  to  fupply  all  the  upper  forts.  In  the 
year  1694  I  heard  the  Brandenburghers  com¬ 
plain,  that  they  could  not  receive  two  marks 
of  gold  in  a  whole  month’s  time;  nor  did 
we  fare  much  better  in  our  forts,  trade  be¬ 
ing  extremely  dull  at  that  time. 

The  gold  which  is  brought  us  by  the  Faire2°y* 
Dinkirans  is  very  pure,  except  only  that  it 
is  too  much  mix’d  with  Fetiches-,  which  are 
a  fort  of  artificial  gold,  compofed  of  feveral 
ingredients,  among  which  fome  are  very 
oddly  fhaped.  Thefe  Fetiches  they  caft  in 
moulds,  made  of  a  fort  of  black  and  very 
heavy  earth,  into  what  form  they  pleafe;  and 
this  artificial  gold  is  frequently  mix’d  with 
a  third  part,  and  fometimes  with  half  filver 
and  copper,  and  confequently  lefs  worth, 
and  yet  we  are  peftei’d  with  it  at  all  parts  of 
the  coaft;  and  if  we  refufe  to  receive  it,  fome 
Blacks  are  fo  unreafonable,  that  they  will  cer¬ 
tainly  take  back  all  their  pure  gold:  fo  that 
we  are  obliged  lometimes  to  fuffer  them  to 
Hiuffle  in  fome  of  it.  There  are  alfo  Fe¬ 
tiches  caft  of  unalloyed  mountain  gold,  which 
very  feldom  come  to  our  hands,  becaufe 
they  keep  them  to  adorn  themfelves;  fo 
that  if  ever  we  meet  with  them,  thofe  who 
part  with  them  are  oblig’d  to  ic  by  necef- 
5  Y  fny. 
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Barbot.  fity,  or  they  are  fill’d  with  the  mention’d 
black  heavy  earth,  with  which  the  unlkilful 
are  liable  to  be  bafely  cheated,  receiving  in- 
ftead  of  gold,  frequently  half  the  weight  in 
this  fort  of  earth. 

By  what  has  been  faid,  you  may  imagine 
how  rich  and  potent  the  kingdom  of  Din¬ 
kira  was.  But  a  few  months  ago  it  was  fo 
intirely  deftroy’d,  that  it  lies  at  prefent  de¬ 
folate  and  wafte.  Certainly  it  cannot  be  un- 
pleafant  to  inform  you,  how  fuch  a  fatal 
and  fudden  deftrudtion  fell  upon  this  fo  po¬ 
tent  a  land,  as  well  as  whence  their  ruin 
proceeded,  which  I  am  oblig’d  to  take  from 
the  report  of  fome  of  the  natives-,  and  the 
event  has  given  me  fufficient  reafon  to  be¬ 
lieve  they  told  truth. 

Dinkira ,  elevated  by  its  great  riches  and 
power,  became  fo  arrogant,  that  it  looked 
on  all  other  Blacks  with  a  contemptible  eye, 
efteeming  them  no  more  than  its  flaves-, 
which  render’d  it  the  objedt  of  their  com¬ 
mon  hatred,  each  impatiently  wifhing  its 
downfall,  tho’  no  nation  was  fo  hardy  as  to 
attack  it,  till  the  king  of  Affiante ,  injured 
and  affronted  by  its  governor,  adventured 
to  revenge  himfelf  of  that  nation  in  a  fignal 
manner. 

Occafion  The  occafion  of  which  was  this.  Bofiante, 

of  the  ruin  t]ie  king  of  Dinkira ,  a  young  prince,  whole 

of  Dinki-  va]our  was  become  the  admiration  of  all  the 
Blacks  of  the  coaft,  fent  fome  of  his  wives 
to  compliment  Zay,  the  king  of  Affiante ; 
who  not  only  receiv’d  and  entertain’d  them 
very  civilly,  but  fent  them  back  with  feveral 
very  confiderable  prefents,  to  exprefs  his 
fenfe  of  that  grateful  embafly;  and  being 
refolv’d  to  return  the  favour,  he  a  while 
after  fent  fome  of  his  wives  to  compliment 
the  king  of  Dinkira ,  and  allure  him  of  the 
great  efteem  he  had  for  his  perfon.  Thofe 
ambafladreffes  were  no  lefs  fplendidly  treated 
at  Dinkira ,  being  alfo  loaded  with  prefents; 
but  the  king  call  a  wanton  eye  upon  one 
of  them,  and  hurried  on  by  exorbitant  luff  , 
gratified  his  brutal  defire.  After  fatiating 
of  which,  he  fuffer’d  her,  together  with 
the  reft,  to  return  to  their  country,  and 
the  injur’d  hufband,  who  was  informed 
of  this  affront:  but  he  took  care  to  make 
the  king  of  Dinkira  fenfible,  that  he  would 
not  reft  till  he  had  walhed  away  the  fcan- 
dal  in  his  injurious  blood.  When  he  was 
made  fenfible  of  the  king  of  Affiante' s  refo- 
Jution,  knowing  very  well  who  he  had  to  deal 
with,  he  heartily  wifhed  he  had  not  been 
guilty  of  the  crime  ;  but  fince  it  was  done, 
he  offer’d  him  feveral  hundred  marks  of 
gold  to  put  up  the  injury.  The  inraged 
Zay,  deaf  to  all  fuch  offers,  prepared  for  a 
vigorous  war,  railing  a  ftrong  army,  in 
order  to  invade  Dinkira ;  and  not  being  fuffi- 
ciently  ftored  with  gun-powder,  he  bought 
up  great  quantities  on  the  coaft:  the  Din- 
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kirans  being  foolifh  enough  to  affift  him 
themfelves,  fuffered  his  fubjedts  to  pafs  with 
it  uninterrupted  through  their  country,  not- 
withftanding  they  knew  very  well  it  was 
only  defigned  for  their  deftrudtion.  Whilft 
he  was  making  thefe  preparations,  the  king 
of  Dinkira  died ;  which  might  encourage  a 
belief,  that  the  impending  cloud  of  war 
would  blow  over.  Whether  the  governors 
of  Dinkira  were  too  haughty  to  implore  a 
peace  of  the  injured  Zay,  or  whether  he 
was  inftigated  by  the  enemies  of  that  coun¬ 
try,  is  uncertain:  but  he  ftill  immoveably 
perfifted  in  his  purpofe,  of  utterly  extir¬ 
pating  the  Dinkirans:  and  about  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  year  1701,  or  1702,  I  am  not 
pofuive,  being  compleatly  ready,  he  came 
with  a  terrible  army  into  the  field,  and  in- 
gaging  the  Dinkirans ,  who  expedted  him, 
worfted  them ;  and  in  a  fecond  ingagement 
intirely  defeated  them.  The  Blacks  report, 
that  in  thofe  two  battles,  above  a  hundred 
thouland  men  were  flain :  of  the  Blacks  of 
Akim  only,  who  came  to  the  afliftance  of 
the  Dinkirans ,  there  were  about  thirty  thou¬ 
sand  kill’d,  befides  a  great  Caboceiro  of  Akim, 
with  all  his  men  cut  off.  The  plunder 
after  this  vidfory  took  up  the  Affiantines  fif¬ 
teen  days  time,  and  Zay' s  booty  alone  a- 
mounted  to  feveral  thouland  marks  of  gold, 
as  is  affirmed  by  one  of  our  European  offi¬ 
cers,  who  was  fent  on  fome  embaffy  to  Zay, 
and  fays,  he  has  feveral  times  feen  the  trea- 
fure.  This  meffenger  of  ours,  who  is  now 
in  the  Affiante  camp,  has  orders  to  take  an 
exadt  account  of  what  he  hears  and  fees 
there.  Thus  you  fee  the  towering  pride  of  _ 
Dinkira  in  allies,  they  being  forced  to  fly 
before  thofe,  whom  they  not  long  before 
thought  no  better  than  their  flaves,  and  are 
themfelves  now  fold  as  fuch. 

Accany,  or  Acanny. 

OR  three  years  paft,  thofe  Blacks  have  Bofman, 
not  much  traded  with  us,  (the  Dutch-,)  p.  77. 
for  they,  on  what  account  I  am  ignorant,  ^uln  of 
falling  out  with  the  Dinkirans ,  were  fo  ccany’ 
beaten,  that  all  their  governing  men,  and 
no  fmall  number  of  the  inferiour  people, 
were  killed  and  taken  prifoners;  to  redpem 
whom  out  of  flavery,  they  were  obliged 
to  ftrip  themfelves  of  all  they  were  pofieffed 
of  in  the  world;  by  which  means  they  were 
reduced  to  the  urmoft  poverty  and  inability 
to  defend  themfelves.  But  the  Dinkirans 
themfelves  being  now  ruined  as  well  as  they, 
and  having  declared  for  the  king  of  Affiante, 
perhaps  thefe  may  recover  fome  of  their 
ancient  luftre. 

Akim,  or  Akam, 

S  a  fpacious  country,  having  the  king-  Id  p-  7S. 
dom  of  Gago  on  the  north,  that  of  slf- 
fiante  at  weft,  “Tafou  at  eaft,  and  Akinis  or 

Accany 


Awine 

fubdu'd. 
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Accany  at  fouth,  furnifhing  as  large  a 
quantity  of  gold,  as  any  land  that  I  know, 
and  that  the  moft  valuable  and  pure.  It 
was  formerly  a  vaft  monarchy,  and  now 
a  kind  of  commonwealth.  The  young  fuc- 
ceflbr  being  yet  but  young,  and  betraying 
but  too  palpable  figns  of  a  cruel  nature,  has 
not  been  able  to  make  himfelf  mafter  of 
the  whole  land,  but  is  obliged  to  be  content 
with  a  part;  for  the  governing  men  of  the 
kingdom,  fearing  he  will  prove  a  great  ty¬ 
rant,  to  reftrain  him,  have  taken  a  part  of 
the  admin  iftration  into  their  hands,  which 
proves  very  well  for  Accany  and  Aquamboe. 

We  have  always  efteem’d  Dinkira ,  Acan- 
ny  and  Akim ,  to  be  the  richeft  countries  in 
gold;  but  that  there  certainly  are  feveral 
more,  is  undeniable.  Affante  is  a  convincing 
proof  of  this,  which,  being  but  lately  known 
to  us,  we  find  affords  more  gold  than  Din¬ 
kira,  as  does  Ananfe ,  a  country  fituate  be¬ 
twixt  Affiant e  and  Dinkira ;  as  there  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  many  more,  with  which  we  are 
yet  utterly  anacquainted. 

Affiante,  or  Inta, 

IS,  according  to  moft  modern  and  correefft 
accounts,  a  kingdom,  far  inland,  north 
of  Awine  and  Iffeny ,  where  begins  the 
Gold  Coajl.  It  borders  at  weft,  on  that  of 
Mandinga ;  at  eaft  on  Akanv,  at  fouth-eaft 
on  Accany ,  or  Akinis ;  and  at  north-eaft 
by  north  on  the  kingdom  of  Gago,  from 
which  gold  is  faid  to  be  brought  to  Morocco , 
by  the  caravans  of  Tombut,  which  lies  north 
of  Gago\  the  country  of  Meczara  being 
betwixt  both  kingdoms,  in  the  femicircle 
the  Niger ,  or  the  Senega  river  or  lea,  makes 
there,  bending  northward,  to  fifteen  de¬ 
grees  and  a  half  north  latitude,  near  the  city 
of  tombut.  As  I  have  obferved  in  the 
defcription  of  Nigrilia,  I  fhall  alfo  mention 
hereafter  in  this  Supplement,  in  treating  of 
the  vaft  trade  drove  from  many  parts  of 
Africa ,  at  the  city  of  Tombut,  the  prodigi¬ 
ous  quantity  of  pure  fine  gold  brought  thi¬ 
ther  from  Mandinga ,  and  from  Tidar.  Thus 
by  confequence,  this  kingdom  of  Affiante 
being  fo  near  to  other  countries  fo  rich  in 
gold,  it  may  be  well  fuppoled  to  abound 
in  the  fame  metal,  or  to  fetch  it  from  the 
others,  to  drive  a  trade  towards  the  Gold 
Coajl ,  of  late  years  begun  to  be  open’d. 

Awine. 

I  Take  it  to  be  the  very  firft  on  the  Gold 
Coajl,  and  far  above  Axim.  From  the 
inhabitants  of  this  country  we  formerly  ufed 
to  receive  abundance  of  pure  fine  gold;  and 
they  being  the  civilleft  and  faireft  dealers  of 
all  the  Blacks ,  we  traded  among  them  with  a 
great  deal  of  pleafure:  but  the  Dinkirans , 
who  would  lord  it  over  all  their  neighbour¬ 
ing  nations,  fubdu’d  this ;  fince  which  time 


we  have  not  receiv’d  much  gold  from  them.  Barbot. 
In  the  conqueft  of  this  land,  the  Dinkirans 
were  very  brave  and  obftinate,  and  had  no 
doubt  been  fubdu’d  themfelves,  if  the  na¬ 
tives  of  Awine  could  have  been  unanimous: 
for  the  Dinkirans  in  one  battle  with  a  gover¬ 
nor  of  theirs,  loft  above  two  thouland  men, 
and  left  the  faid  governor  fuch  an  abfolute 
vidlory,  that  there  was  not  a  fingle  perfon 
left  to  carry  the  news  to  Dinkira ;  they  be¬ 
ing  all  kill’d  with  poifon’d  arrows,  which 
the  Awinefe  know  very  well  how  to  ufe.  Up¬ 
on  thisdefeat,  the  Dinkirans  got  together  a  nu¬ 
merous  army,  which  the  victorious  Awinefe 
underftanding,  fent  to  his  countrymen  for 
farther  aftiftance;  inftead  of  which,  he  met 
with  nothing  but  derifion,  they  accufing 
him  with  cowardice;  and  replying,  that  he 
was  able  to  beat  the  Dinkirans:  but  if  he 
was  beaten,  it  was  their  turn  to  come  and 
fight  them  man  by  man.  Thus  fighting 
one  to  one,  they  loft  their  country  and 
themfelves  intirely,  almoft  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  the  Chinefe  were  conquer’d  by  the 
Tartars ;  whereas  if  they  would  have  united, 
they  might  eafily  have  beaten  the  Dinkirans. 

A  modern  author  mentions  a  kingdom 


of  Anguine ,  in  which  the  Rio  de  Sueiro  da 
Cojla  rifes;  near  the  banks  of  which  he  takes 
notice  of  a  town  of  the  fame  name,  border¬ 
ing  it  at  north-eaft  on  that  of  Affiante  or  In¬ 
ta  before  mention’d,  which  perhaps  may 
be  the  Awines  country  fpoken  of  in  this  pa¬ 
ragraph:  if  fo,  then  it  lies  about  eighty 
leagues  up  the  faid  river  Da  Sueiro  da  Cojla. 

By  what  has  been  faid  both  here  and  in 
the  precedent  defcription  of  the  gold  coum 
tries,  you  may  colledt  that  the  gold  is 
brought  to  the  Gold  Coajl  moftly  from  the 
inland  countries,  lying  from  the  ninth  de¬ 
gree  of  north  latitude,  downwards  fouth  to 
the  Gold  Coajl,  in  four  degrees  and  a  half,  and 
from  the  fifth  degree  weft,  to  the  third 
degree  eaft  longitude  of  the  meridian  of  Lon¬ 
don-,  befides  what  gold  may  come  likewife 
through  thefe  feveral  countries,  from  Man¬ 
dinga  and  Gago,  adjoining  to  them  at  weft 
and  at  north. 

It  is  not  poffible  to  inform  you  better,  as 
to  the  fituation  of  the  faid  countries,  than  I 
have  done  it  there ;  becaufe  the  Blacks  can¬ 
not  give  any  certain  account  of  them,  nor 
do  any  of  the  Europeans  go  fo  far. 

I  return  to  the  account  I  have  undertaken 
to  give,  of  the  moft  remarkable  changes  and 
t  ran  fail  ions,  that  have  happen’d  at  the  coaft 
o \  Guinea  fince  1682:  which  I  interrupted 
at  the  paragraph  concerning  Alampoe. 


Cotofes  Country 

IS  a  kingdom  confiderable  in  ftrength,  Bofman, 
but  abates  daily  by  its  wars  with  Popo,  P-  329- 
which  have  continu’d  for  fome  years  fuc- 
celfively;  and  they  being  pretty  even  in 
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Remarkable 

force,  unlefs  they  make  peace,  their  difpute 
is  not  like  to  be  ended  before  one  of  them 
engages  form  other  country  to  their  affi- 
ftance:  but  Apuamboe,  who  would  keep 
them  both  on  foot,  takes  care  that  neither  be 
deftroy’d,  fending  fupplies  of  forces  to  the 
weakefl  fide. 

When  Aquamboe  was  govern’d  by  two 
chiefs,  thofe  of  Popo  had  a  ftrong  fupporter 
of  the  old,  as  they  of  Coto  of  the  young 
king*,  thus  each  fide  was  continually  fur- 
ni  fil’d  with  Aquamboe  an  props. 

But  how  it  will  go  with  them  when  the 
old  king  is  dead,  time  will  fhow. 

Thole  of  Little  Popo,  in  1700,  watched 
their  opportunity,  and  furprizing  thofe  of 
Coto,  fell  upon  them,  and  oblig’d  them  to 
quit  their  country;  yet  I  doubt  not  but  the 
Aquamboes  will  foon  reinflate  them,  and  clap 
a  bridle  into  the  mouth  of  the  Popoeans . 

I  found  the  inhabitants  there  very  good- 
natur’d  and  courteous,  and  received  feveral 
civilities  from  them,  efpecially  from  the 
king.  When  I  told  him,  that  after  having 
accomplilh’d  my  merchandize  at  Fida ,  I 
defign’d  to  return  by  land,  he  offer’d  to 
come  himfelf  with  his  whole  force,  to  re¬ 
ceive  me  on  the  borders  of  his  territories, 
and  to  condudt  me  beyond  Rio  Volta ,  to 
fecure  me  againft  any  mifchief  from  the 
flrolling  robbers.  I  had  accepted  this  kind 
offer,  had  not  thofe  of  Little  Popo,  who  al- 
fo  promifed  to  condudl  me  through  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  their  land,  caufed  me  to  be  diffuaded 
from  it  by  their  ambaffadors,  under  pre¬ 
tence  they  were  afraid  I  might  be  fet  on  by 
the  robbers,  before  they  came  to  me. 

This  diffuafive  was  very  faint,  and  the 
(aid  ambaffadors  underhand  encourag’d  me 
to  this  land  tour,  urging  it  as  their  private 
advice,  which  naturally  difcover’d  their  vil- 
lany ;  which  was,  that  they  defign’d  to  mur¬ 
der  me  on  my  journey,  and  confequently 
to  have  floln  all  my  goods;  befides  which, 
they  would  yet  have  clear’d  themfelves,  by 
urging  that  they  advifed  me  againft  going 
that  way. 

Little  Popo. 

HE  natives  a'e  not  numerous,  but  ve¬ 
ry  warlike.  Not  many  years  fince  they 
had  a  brave  foldier  for  their  king,  whole 
name  was  Afforri ,  brother  to  the  prefent 
king.  That  prince,  on  account  of  his  va¬ 
lour,  was  very  much  fear’d  and  refpedted; 
but  his  greatefl  flock  of  fame  redounded 
to  him,  when  the  Fidalgo  of  Offra  rebell’d 
againft  the  king  of  Great  Ardra ,  his  mafter, 
whofe  yoke  he  fhook  off,  and  kill’d  our 
chief  fadtor  Hohoerf. 

For  to  revenge  thofe  accumulated  crimes, 
the  king  of  Ardra  perfuaded  king  Afforri 
to  come  againft  him  with  all  his  forces; 
which  he  did,  and  made  fuch  fliort  work 
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with  thofe  of  Offra ,  that  he  conquer’d  as 
foon  as  law  them,  wafted  their  country,  and 
deliver’d  the  offender  into  his  fovereign’s 
hands.  Not  content  with  this  vidtory,  and 
pufh’d  on  by  the  king  of  Ardra ,  he  march’d 
againft  the  people  of  Fida ,  and  encamped 
in  their  country;  but  wanting  powder,  he 
delay’d  attacking  the  Fidafians ,  in  expedi¬ 
tion  of  having  it  fent  him  according  to  the 
king  oft  Ardra' s  promife:  which  he  did  not 
fail  to  do  in  a  large  quantity  under  a  good 
convoy;  but  the  Fidafians  getting  intelli¬ 
gence  of  it,  fell  upon  the  convoy,  with  a 
very  ftrong  party,  defeated  it,  and  feized 
all  the  powder.  Afforri  being  inform’d  of 
it,  and  finding  himfelf,  for  want  of  ammuni¬ 
tion,  not  able  to  ftand  againft  his  enemies, 
made  a  fpeedy  as  well  as  very  feafonable 
retreat;  for  the  Fidafians  intended  to  have 
fallen  on  him  with  their  whole  force  the 
next  day,  when  he  and  all  his  army  would 
probably  have  been  very  roughly  treated. 

The  Fidafians  informed  of  his  flight,  were 
not  in  the  lead  inclined  to  purfue  him,  but 
on  the  contrary  rejoiced  to  be  rid  of  fuch  a 
dangerous  enemy. 

Afforri  being  returned  into  his  own  terri¬ 
tories,  was  acquainted  that  his  neighbours 
of  Coto  were  ready  to  have  afiifted  Fida,  it 
he  had  ftaid  any  longer  in  their  country; 
which  he  fo  highly  refented,  that  with  the 
utmoft  animofity  he  took  the  field  againft 
them,  and  defiring  nothing  more  than  to 
come  toaclofe  engagement,  attacked  them, 
tho’  ftronger  than  himfelf:  but  they  re¬ 
ceived  him  fo  warmly,  that  they  quickly 
killed  a  great  part  of  his  army.  Upon  this, 
furioufly  inraged  and  defperate,  and  care- 
lefs  of  himfelf,  he  flew  amongft  the  thickeft 
of  the  enemy  ;  where  he  was  fo  furrounded, 
that  it  was  impoffible  for  him  to  return, 
and  with  feveral  of  his  men,  after  a  valiant 
refiftance,  was  left  dead  on  the  fpot. 

The  prefent  king,  tho’  more  peaceable 
and  mild,  yet  prudently  reveng’d  his  bro¬ 
ther’s  death  on  the  Cotofans,  always  attack¬ 
ing  them  in  their  weakefl  condition;  which 
meafures  he  purfu’d  fo  long,  as  to  drive 
them  out  of  their  country. 

Great  Popo. 

THE  king  of  this  little  country  was  K;n 
firft  fubjedl  to  Fida,  but  the  prefent  Pop 
king  being  fet  upon  the  throne  by  the  king  revolts, 
of  Fida,  now  reigning  in  the  room  of  his 
brother  whom  he  had  banifhed,  in  return 
for  the  favours  of  the  Fidafian  monarch,  he 
has  withdrawn  his  allegiance,  and  thrown 
off  that  yoke:  at  which  the  Fidafian  was  fo 
much  inraged,  that  he  railed  a  great  army, 
which  he  fent  againft  Popo,  together  with 
the  affiftance  and  ammunition  he  receiv’d 
from  fome  French  fhips,  that  then  lay  before 
Fida,  defigning  nothing  lefs  than  to  extir¬ 
pate 
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£>ate  them;  which  he  was  aUb  encouraged 
to  hope,  becaule  the  French  fhips  likewife 
failed  to  full  upon  that  country  by  fea.  But 
Popo  being  an  ifland  fituare  in  the  midft  of 
the  river,  both  the  French  and  Eidafmns 
were  forced  to  make  ufe  of  floats  to  come  at 
them-,  and  that  nation  had  put  itfelf  in 
fuch  a  pollute  of  defence,  that  it  not  only 
receiv’d  its  enemies  warmly,  but  after  much 
blood  fired,  put  them  to  flight  without  the 
lofs  of  one  man  on  their  fide:  for  they  fir’d 
.very ;  brilkiy  out  of  their  houfes,  and  unper- 
ceived  of  their  enemies,  by  which  means 
they  killed  a  great  number  of  French  and 
Fidafians ;  and  fo  difordered  their  forces, 
that  throwing  down  their  arms,  they  run 
over  one  another  to  make  their  efcape;  and 
if  the  Popoeans  had  followed  their  vidlory, 
in  all  probability,  not  one  Frenchman 
would  have  efcaped  alive,  they  not  being 
fo  fvvift  as  the  Blacks. 

Since  that  fo  unfuccefsful  enterprize,  the 
king  of  Fida  has  not  ventured  on  any  frefh 
attempt  with  his  own  forces-,  but  has  been 
endeivouring,  even  to  this  prefent  time,  to 
hire  other  nations  to  ingage  in  the  quarrel. 
But  tho’  it  has  already  colt  him  large  fums, 
yet  the  only  fuccefs  he  has  met  with,  is  to 
be  cheated  on- all  fides -,  wherefore,  much  a- 
gainft  his  will,  he  is  obliged  to  fuffer  the 
king  of  Popo  to  remain  in  quiet  poffeflion 
of  his  ifland. 

Fida  by  the  Englifh  called  Whidah, 
and  by  the  French  juyda. 

When  I  was  there  in  the  year  1 698, 
befides  flaves  there  were  five  men 
loft,  viz .  a  Portuguese  captain,  a  clerk,  and 
three  Englijh  failors;  as  alfo  two  captains, 
who  were  brought  afhore  for  dead,  and 
lived  but.  a  very  little  while  after. 

This  port  has  coft  me,  or  rather  the  com¬ 
pany,  at.  feveral  times,  above  two  hundred 
pounds;  and  doubtlefs  it  muft  have  been 
more  expenfive  to  the  Englijh ,  and  others, 
who  have  not  fo  good  rowers. 

It  is  very  uncommodious  and  dangerous, 
by  reafon  of  the  horrible  breaking  of  the 
lea;  but  efpecially  in  April,  May,  June 
and  July.  About  that  feafon,  difrnal  acci¬ 
dents  are  very  frequent  there;  great  quantities 
of  goods  are  loft,  and  many  men  drowned. 

A  few  years  after  I  left  the  coaft  of  Gui¬ 
nea,  in  1682,  the  French  abandoned  their 
lodge  at  Fida,  becaufe  of  the  changes  that 
happened  in  the  affairs  of  their  African  com¬ 
pany  ;  and  feveral  years  after  that,  a  new 
African  company  being  cftablifhed  in  France, 
they  fettled  a  fadtory  at  Fida,  as  have  alfo 
the  Dutch ,  who  in  my  time  had  none  there, 
Only  one  at  Ojfra  in  the  Ardra  country ;  and 
according  to  the  following  memoir,  thofe 
factories  are  turned  into  forts,  as  well  as  the 
linglijh  lodge. 
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Refl.  p.  34.  XIV.]  Whidah  is  a  Fort  about  BArtnoT** 
one  hundred  yards  fquare,  belonging  to  the  ' — V7N'^ 
Englijh y  with  four  large  flankers,  all  of£"ts'"a 
earth,  having  a  battery  with  twenty-one 
good  guns  mounted,  and  a  trench  about 
twenty  foot  deep  and  eighteen  foot  wide  a- 
bout  it;  and  commonly  guarded  by  about 
twenty  White  men  and  one  hundred  Gromet- 
toes.  It  Hands  about  three  miles  from  the 
water  fide,  between  a  Danifo  fort  at  Acra,  to 
the  weft  ward,  and  two  forts  belonging  to 
the  French  and  Dutch ,  within  half  a  mile. 

About  four  miles  from  Whidah,  in  the 
king’s  town,  the  company  have  a  fadtory-  Fadoties. 
houle,  a  place  of  very  confiderable  trade; 
but  it  is  a  wretched  place,  as  well  as  all  o- 
ther  European  fettlements,  to  live  in,  by 
reafon  of  the  adjacent  fwamps,  whence  pro¬ 
ceed  noilbme  flunks  and  fuch  fwarms  of 
mofquettoes  or  gnats,  as  plague  men  night 
and  day  in  an  intolerable  manner.  From 
the  Englijh  fadtory  to  the  king’s  town  is 
four  miles,  through  very  plealant  fields, 
full  of  India  and  Guinea  corn,  potatoes,  and 
ignames  in  great  plenty,  of  which  they 
have  two  crops  in  a  year,  and  along  the 
roads  are  feveral 
1693  and  1694. 

Thefe  are  the  three  principal  places  for 
purchaflng  great  numbers  of  flaves,  about 
half  a  mile  diftant  from  each  other. 

Bojman,  p.366.]  Our  lodging  here,  which 
the  king  caufed  to  be  built  for  me,  is  very 
large,  containing  three  warehoufes  and  fe- 
ven  chambers,  befides  a  beautiful  court 
within,  adorn’d  on  each  fide  with  a  covered 
gallery;  but  the  lodgings  of  the  reft  of  the 
Europeans  are  very  mean  and  inconvenient. 

The  Brandenburghers  have  alfo  a  fadtory 
at  Fida,  fince  the  year  1684. 

The  fame  king  that  was  at  Fida  in  my 
time  1682,  was  itill  vigorous  in  1701,  and 
then  about  fifty-two  or  fifty-three  years  of 
age ;  but  as  brifk  and  fprightly  as  a  man  at 
thirty-five. 

I  have  been  told  by  a  French  gentleman, 
prifoner  of  war  at  Southampton,  that  this 
king  of  Whidah  died  in  1708,  and  that  his 
death  occafioned  a  civil  war  there.  One  of 
the  principal  natives  of  the  country,  afpiring 
to  the  fucceflion,  got  together  an  army  of 
twelve  or  fifteen  thoufand  men,  of  his  party, 
to  oppofe  the  former  king’s  fon,  then  about 
twenty-eight  years  of  age;  but  the  young 
prince  being  fupported  by  the  Englijh  and 
Itench ,  who  lent  him  about  two  hundred 
European  foldiersor  mariners,  foon  forced  the 
difturber  to  retire,  and  was  afterwards  with 
the  general  confent  of  the  people  inthroned; 
anc  near  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  rebels,  who  had  been  taken,  were  fold  as 
flaves  to  the  French  of  the  Ajfiento,  and 
moft  of  them  carried  to  Martinico  and  fold 
there.  The  young  king  diftributed  about 
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Barbot.  one  hundred  of  them  among  the  French  and 
v'"' Englifh,  who  had  fo  generoufly  akiked  him 
to  afeend  the  throne  of  IVhidah ,  and  gave 
other  prefents  to  the  men  that  were  upon  the 
expedition. 

That  prince  is  a  great  favourer  of  all  Eu¬ 
ropeans  refiding  or  trading  in  his  country, 
but  lead  of  the  Portuguefes ;  tho’  they  are 
allowed  a  lodge  there,  as  well  as  the  others. 
Thofe  fadfories  or  lodges  are  now  all  in- 
clofed  with  high  mud-walls,  like  fortrefles, 
and  each  of  them  has  fome  cannon,  moie 
or  lefs,  to  defend  it,  with  a  fmall  garrilon, 
befides  factors  and  fervants,  which  the  for¬ 
mer  king  allowed  of  upon  the  prefling  in- 
dances  of  our  European  chief  fadtors  there, 
as  the  only  way  to  prevent  their  laid  facto¬ 
ries  being  robbed  and  pillaged,  as  they  had 
been  often  before  by  the  natives,  notwith- 
ftanding  all  their  watchfulnefs ;  which  occa- 
fion’d  frequent  difputes  and  contefts  among 
them. 

This  new  kingadminikers  very  impartial 
juftice,  and  will  not  fuffer  any  European 
fadtor  to  abufe,  or  incroach  upon  another, 
but  will  have  them  all  live  in  unity. 

Ardra. 


•cording  to  his  order,  he  did  not  bring  the 
perfon  of  the  king  of  Great  Ardra  along 
with  him,  on  whom,  and  not  on  his  fubjedts, 
he  had  intended  his  revenge. 

You  may  pleafe  to  obferve,  what  mif- 
chiefs  this  prince  brought  upon  himfelf,  as 
alfo  that  the  law  of  nations  is  as  well  ob- 
ferved  among  thofe  Heathens  as  us  Europeans : 
for  that  great  monarch  did  not  think  himfelf 
fatisfy’d  by  the  death  of  fo  many  thoufand 
men,  for  the  murder  of  his  ambaffador, 
but  would  rid  the  world  of  the  particular 
occafion  of  it.  Which  whether  he  after¬ 
wards  did,  I  have  not  yet  heard. 

Benin. 

David  van  Nyendale’s  voyage  to  Benin , 

Sept,  i,  1702. 

IN  the  beginning  of  my  letter  of  the  city  Bofman, 
of  Benin ,  ( Oedo ,)  I  inform’d  you  of  its  p-  466* 
mean  (fate  at  prefent,  and  that  the  greateft 
part  of  it  lies  defolate;  which  indeed  is  de¬ 
plorable,  by  reafon  the  circumjacent  coun¬ 
try  is  as  pleafant  as  could  be  wifhed,  where 
no  interpofing  hill  or  wood  rudely  interrupts 
the  agreeable  profpedt  of  thoufands  of 
charming  trees,  which  by  their  wide  extend¬ 
ed  branches,  full  of  leaves,  feem  to  invite 
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FArther  inland  are  yet  more  potent  king¬ 
doms  than  this ;  but  I  know  nothing,  or 
very  little  of  them,  except  that  whilft  I 
was  at  hi  da,  one  of  their  ambaffadors  came 
to  the  king  of  Great  Ardra ,  to  acquaint  him 
trom  his  maker,  that  feveral  Ardrafian  Blacks 
had  been  with  him  to  make  their  complaints, 
and  to  advife  him  to  take  care,  that  his 
viceroys  treated  thofe  poor  men  more  gent¬ 
ly  ;  or  elfe  he  fhould  be  obliged,  tho’  much 
againfl  his  will,  to  come  to  their  afiikance, 
and  take  them  into  his  protection. 

The  king  of  Great  Ardra,  in  tie  ad  cf  ma¬ 
king  a  proper  ufe  of  this  wholefome  advice, 
laughed  at  it,  and  in  farther  defpight  to  that 
king,  murthered  his  ambaffador ;  upon 
which,  he  was  fo  violently  as  well  as  juftly 
inraged,  that  with  the  utmoft  expedition 
he  caufed  an  army,  by  the  Fidafans  augment¬ 
ed  to  the  number  of  ten  hundred  thoufand 
men,  to  fall  into  their  country ;  and  thofe 
being  all  horfe,  and  a  warlike  nation,  in  a 
fhert  time  fubdu’d  half  the  king  of  Ardra' s 
territories,  and  made  fuch  a  (laughter  among 
his  fubjedts,  that  the  dead  being  innumerable, 
they  commonly  expreffed  it  by  laying,  they 
were  like  the  grains  o(  corn  in  the  field. 
This  looks  very  labulous,  infomuch,  that 
tho’  it  is  confirm’d  to  me  by  oaths,  I  do 
not  vouch  it  for  a  truth.  But  it  is  certain 
that  the  (laughter  was  prodigious,  and  that 
the  general  of  that  great  army,  contenting 
himlelf  therewith,  return’d  home,  expecting 
to  be  very  wrell  receiv’d  by  his  maker,  but 
found  himfelf  mikaken ;  for  the  king  caufed 
him  to  be  hang’d  on  a  tree,  becaule,  ac- 
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mankind  to  repole  under  their  (hade. 

The  ruin  of  this  town  and  neighbouring 
land,  was  occafion’d  by  the  king’s  caufing 
two  kings  of  the  kreet  to  be  killed,  under 
colour  that  they  had  attempted  his  life,  tho’ 
all  the  world  was  fatisfied  of  the  contrary, 
and  thoroughly  convinc’d,  that  their  ex- 
ceffive  wealth  was  the  true  caufe  of  their 
death,  that  the  king  might  inrich  himfelf 
with  their  ehedts,  as  he  did. 

After  this  barbarity,  the  king  found  alfo 
a  third  man  that  kood  in  his  way;  who  be¬ 
ing  univerfally  beloved,  was  timely  warned 
of  that  prince’s  intention,  and  accordingly 
took  his  flight,  accompanied  by  three 
fourths  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town:  which 
the  king  obferving,  immediately  afiembled 
a  number  of  men  from  the  adjacent  country, 
and  caufed  the  fugitives  to  be  purfued,  in 
order  to  oblige  them  to  return;  but  his 
troops  were  fo  warmly  received  by  this  king 
of  the  kreet  and  his  followers,  that  they 
forced  them  to  return  with  bloody  nofes, 
and  give  their  mafler  an  account  of  their 
mifid venture.  He  refolving  not  to  rek 

there,  makes  a  frefh  attempt,  which  fuc- 
ceeded  no  better  than  the  former;  nor  was 
that  all,  for  the  fugitive,  throughly  incenfcd 
and  flulh’d,  came  diredtly  to  the  city,  which 
he  plunder’d  and  pillag’d,  fparing  no  place 
but  the  king’s  court,  and  then  retir’d ;  but 
incekantly  continued  for  the  lpace  of  ten 
years  to  rob  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Benin , 
till  at  lalt  by  the  mediation  of  the  Portu¬ 
guefes,  a  peace  was  concluded  betwixt  him 
and  the  king,  by  which  he  was  intirely  par¬ 
don’d 
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don*d  all  that  was  paft,  and  earneflly  requeu¬ 
ed  to  return  to  his  former  habitation:  Howe¬ 
ver  he  would  not  truft  himfelf  there,  but  lives 
two  or  three  days  journey  from  Benin,  where 
he  keeps  as  great  a  court  and  ftate  as  the  king. 

The  returning  citizens  were  affably  and 
amicably  received  by  the  king,  and  prefer¬ 


red  to  honourable  offices,  in  order  by  thofe  Barbot, 
means  to  induce  the  reft  to  return ;  which 
probably  they  will  not  do,  as  being  very 
well  contented  where  they  are.  Wherefore 
it  is  to  be  feared,  that  the  greateft  part  of 
this  town  is  ftill  likely  to  continue  uninha¬ 
bited. 


An  Abllract  of  a  Voyage  to  New  Calabar  River,  or  Rio  Real s 

in  the  year  1699. 

Taken  out  of  the  journal  of  Mr.  y nines  Barbot ,  Super-Cargo,  and  Part-Owner 
with  me,  and  other  Adventurers  of  London ,  in  the  Albion-Frigate ,  of 
300  Tons  and  24  Guns,  a  Ten  per  Cent.  Ship. 


THE  thirteenth  of  January  1698-9,  we 
fail’d  from  the  Downs. 

The  third  of  February,  we  had  fight  of 
Porto  Santo,  and  of  the  ifland  Madera. 

The  fifth,  we  faw  the  ifland  Palma,  one  of 
.}  the  Canaries,  at  fouth-eaft,  a  great  diftance. 
Tenth,  we  built  up  our  floop  on  our  deck. 
Thirteenth,  faw  cape  Verde ,  diftant  fix 
leagues  eaft  fouth-eaft. 

Twenty-third,  cape  Mefurado ,  feven 
leagues  at  eaft  by  north. 

Twenty-fifth,  we  anchor’d  before  Seftro 
river-,  there  we  (laid  till  the  twentieth  of 
March,  getting  in  wood,  water,  rice,  mala- 
guette,  fowls,  and  other  refrefhments  and 
provifions,  &c. 

King  Pieter  was  ftill  alive  and  well;  we 
got  but  few  elephants  teeth,  becaufe  very 
dear. 

Twentieth  of  March,  failed  from  Seflro 
river. 

Twenty-eighth,  pafs’d  by  St.  Andrew's 
river. 

Seventh  of  April,  came  before  Axim,  the 
firft  Dutch  fort  on  the  Gold  Coajlof  Guinea. 

Eighth,  anchor’d  before  the  P ruffian  fort, 
Great  Fredericksburgh ,  at  Pres- Pont  as. 

The  Pruffan  general  received  us  at  his 
fort  very  civilly,  but  told  us,  he  had  no  oc- 
cafion  for  any  of  our  goods;  the  trade  being 
every  where  on  that  c.oaft,  at  a  ftand,  as 
Well  by  reafon  of  the  vaft  number  of  inter¬ 
lopers  and  other  trading  fhips,  as  for  the 
wars  among  the  natives,  and  efpecially  that 
which  the  Englifh  and  Dutch  had  occasioned 
on  account  of  a  Black  king  the  Englifh  had 
murder’d,  which  muft  be  the  king  of  Corn- 
men  do  before  mentioned  in  this  Supplement, 
and  that  the  armies  had  actually  been  in  the 
field  for  eight  months,  which  ftopt  all  the 
paffes  for  merchants  to  come  down  to  the 
forts,  to  trade;  that  it  was  expedted  there 
would  be  a  battle  fpeedily  betwixt  them; 
Dutch  arts  Hollanders,  a  people  very  jealous 

to  ingrofs  of  their  commerce  at  the  coaft,  were  very 
trade.  ftudious  to  have  the  war  carried  on  among 
the  Blacks ,  to  diftradt  as  long  as  poffible 


the  trade  of  other  Europeans,  and  to  that 
effedl  were  very  ready  to  affift  upon  all  oc- 
cafions  the  Blacks,  their  allies,  that  they 
might  beat  their  enemies,  and  fo  the  com¬ 
merce  fall  into  their  hands. 

The  ninth  we  came  to  an  anchor  before 
the  Pruffan  fort.  Great  Fredericksburgh ,  a 
very  handfome  fortrefs,  mounted  with  a  - 
bout  forty  guns.  The  general  told  me, 
that  fix  weeks  before  in  his  return  from 
cape  Lope  to  Fres-Pontas ,  he  had  been  af- 
faulted  by  a  pirate,  who  was  forced  to  let 
him  go,  being  too  warmly  received;  and 
that  there  were  two  or  three  other  pirates 
cruizing  about  that  cape  and  St.  Borne. 

On  the  tenth,  a  fmall  Portuguefe  fhip  an- 
chor’d  by  us,  the  mafter,  a  Black ,  faid  he  had 
been  but  three  weeks  from  St.  Lome,  and 
that  about  three  months  before  he  faw  there 
four  tall  French  fhips  coming  from  the 
coaft  of  Guinea,  loaded  with  flaves,  moftly 
at  Fida ;  one  of  them  commanded  by  Chr. 
Damou.  Thofe  fhips  werefent  by  the  French 
king  with  a  particular  commiflion,  to  pur- 
chafe  Haves  in  Guinea ,  to  indemnify  the 
freebooters  of  St.  Domingo,  for  their  preten- 
fions  to  the  booty  taken  formerly  at  Car¬ 
tagena  by  Meff.  De  Pointis  and  Du  Caffe , 
in  lieu  of  money;  and  thereby  ingage  them 
to  return  to  St.  Domingo,  and  pufh  on  their 
fettlement  there,  which  they  had  aban¬ 
don’d;  it  being  agreed  to  fell  them  the 
Haves,  at  no  more  than  two  hundred  and 
fifty  livres,  per  each  Indian  piece  at  St.  Do¬ 
mingo,  which  accordingly  has  made  them 
return  to  their  fettlements  there.  Thofe 
fhips  had  been  forced  to  give  near  fifty 
crowns  apiece,  at  Fida ;  flaves  being  then 
pretty  thin  at  that  place,  and  in  great  de¬ 
mand. 

The  Blacks  there,  through  malice,  had 
diverted  the  channel  of  the  frefh  water  afhore, 
to  hinder  us  taking  any,  of  which  we  com¬ 
plain’d  to  the  Pruffan  general,  who  there¬ 
upon  gave  orders  to  let  us  have  water. 

Ele  lent  us  fome  of  his  bricklayers,  to  fet 
up  our  copper  aboard,  for  our  Haves  before¬ 
hand.  Tfie 
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The  Pcrtuguefe  mafter  begg’d  our  pro¬ 
tection  to  convoy  him  fate  to  cape  Corfo ,  in 
his  way  to  Fida ,  fearing  the  Hollanders  at 
fi/iina,  who,  whenever  they  can,  force  all 
Pcrtuguefe  {hips  to  pay  them  a  very  high 
toll,  for' the  permiffion  of  trading  at  the 
coaft. 

We  have  abundance  of  our  men  fick,  and 
feveral  already  dead,  the  weather  being  in¬ 
tolerably' fcorching  hot,  and  we  can  hardly 
get  any  provifions  for  them,  but  a  few  goats 
very  dear:  we  had  from  the  Porlugucfes ,  one 
goat,  one  hog,  and  feven  chickens,  for  five 
A  kies  in  gold. 

Here  we  perceiv’d  that  above  an  hundred 
pounds  worth  of  horfe- beans,  we  had  bought 
at  London ,  for  fubfifting  our  flaves  in  the  voy¬ 
age,  were  quite  rotten  and  fpoil’d,  for  want 
of  being  well  flowed  and  looked  after 
ever  fince. 

On  the  feven teenth  of  April ,  we  were  be¬ 
fore  Mina  caftle,  and  found  feven  fail  in  the 
road,  three  or  four  of  them  tall  fhips;  among 
which  two  frigats,  each  of  abouc  thirty 
guns,  and  a  hundred  and  thirty  men,  cruizers 
at  the  coaft;  who  had  taken  three  inter¬ 
lopers  of  Zealand ,  one  of  which  carried 
thirty-Hx  guns,  who  having  made  a  brave 
refiflance,  the  commander  was  to  be  tried 
for  his  life.  One  of  the  frigats  having  been 
already  two  years  at  the  coaft,  was  ready 
to  return  home,  with  a  thoufand  marks  of 
gold. 

The  eighteenth,  anchor’d  at  cape  Corfo 
road,  where  we  rid  by  two  Englifh  fhips, 
on  eight  fathom,  muddy  fandy  ground;  the 
Portuguefe  vefiel  in  our  company  was  fet  a- 
drift,  his  cable  breaking;  and  fending  his 
boat  to  weigh  the  anchor,  in  very  boi- 
fterous  weather,  from  fouth-weft,  the  boat 
overfet,  and  three  of  his  men  were  drown’d. 

We  found  no  corn  there,  every  body  tel¬ 
ling  us  it  was  very  dear  at  the  coaft. 

On  the  twenty- Hrft,  we  fet  fail,  fainting 
the  caftle  with  feven  guns,  and  anchor’d  at 
Anamabou\  where  we  purchas’d  with  much 
trouble,  and  at  a  very  dear  rate,  a  quantity 
of  Indian  wheat,  and  fold  many  perpets, 
and  much  powder:  we  paid  three  Akies  for 
every  cheft  of  corn,  which  is  exceflive  dear; 
but  having  loft  all  our  large  flock  of  horfe- 
beans,  were  forc’d  to  get  corn  at  all  rates. 
Here  the  Blacks  put  a  great  value  upon  per¬ 
pets,  in  painted  wrappers;  oil-cloths  with 
gilt  leads,  with  large,  painted  arms  of 
England. 

The  tenth,  we  fent  the  boat  to  Anifchan, 
at  eaft,  for  fewel;  and  bought  her  loading 
of  billets  at  three  Akies  for  each  hundred, 
very  dear  wood. 

The  eleventh,  we  failed,  and  the  twelfth 
pafs’d  by  Apong ,  a  Dutch  fort,  very  advan- 
rageoufly  fituated;  came  to  anchor  at  Win- 
niba>  an  Englijh  fort,  and  went  a  (Lore. 
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New  Calabar, 

The  fifteenth,  w’e  arrived  at  Acre,  and 
anchor’d  abouta  league  and  a  half  from  fhore. 
Here  wre  flay’d  to  the  twenty-fixth,  trading 
for  gold,  flaves,  and  fome  few  teeth ;  and 
diverting  ourfelves  by  turns,  with  the  Eng - 
life,  Dutch  and  Danifl:  commanders  of  the 
forts;  but  more  intimately  with  Mr.  Prawne, 
the  Danifh  chief,  who  has  his  lady  with  him. 

The  twenty-fixth,  as  we  work’d  our  fmall 
bower  aboard,  both  cable  and  buoy-rope 
breaking,  we  were  forc’d  to  fail,  leaving 
the  anchor  behind,  which  was  hitch’d  a- 
mong  the  rocks  at  the  bottom;  and  having 
purchas’d  fixty-five  flaves  along  the  Gold 
Coaft ,  befides  gold  and  elephants  teeth,  fa- 
luted  the  three  European  forts,  each  with 
nine  guns;  and  fleered  eaft  fouth-eaft,  for 
four  or  five  leagues,  then  fouth-eaft  by  eaft 
for  twenty-eight  leagues,  towards  New  Ca¬ 
labar  ,  to  buy  more  flaves. 

The  twenty-feventh,  latitude  obferved 
five  degrees  four  minutes  north,  moderate 
weather,  the  wind  at  fouth-weft  by  weft, 
being  followed  by  our  fmall  Hoop  under  fail; 
and  at  night  it  blew  fo  hard,  that  to  keep 
her  company,  we  put  out  the  fore-fail  and 
two  top-fails  only. 

The  twenty  ninth,  we  guefs’d  we  were 
near  cape  Fermofo ,  flow  fail,  becaufe  of  our 
floop  having  very  _  rough  fea,  an  heavy  gale 
and  rains. 

The  thirtieth,  had  fight  of  land,  fouth- 
eaft  by  eaft  of  us,  and  came  within  two 
leagues  of  it,  in  ten  fathom  muddy  find,  the 
fea  carrying  to  land  apace.  Guefling  we 
had  run  already  near  one  hundred  and  ten 
leagues  from  Acra ,  and  perceived  then, 
that  we  mifs’d  cape  Fermofo ,  which  we  ex¬ 
pelled  to  have  feen  at  north  of  us;  that  the 
tide  had  drove  us  about  fifteen  leagues  north- 
weft  of  it,  in  the  gulph  of  Benin ;  which  was 
a  mighty  furprize,  as  well  as  a  difappoint- 
ment  of  our  voyage  to  Calabar.  Our  floop 
not  being  able  to  work  it  up,  fo  well  as  the 
fliip,  becaufe  of  the  rough  fea  and  high  fouth- 
weft  and  fouih  fouth-weft  wind,  were  forc’d 
to  come  to  anchor  in  feven  fathom,  muddy 
ground,  in  hopes  of  a  land-wind,  to  favour 
us  to  the  fouthward:  this  was  on  the  thir¬ 
tieth  of  May. 

The  thirty-firft,  we  call  anchor  again  a- 
bout  a  league  and  a  half  from  land,  at  four 
degrees  fifty  minutes  of  our  obfervation. 
This  day  the  tide  very  fwift,  to  northward, 
at  half  a  league  an  hour;  the  land  lying 
north  and  fouth,  very  low,  flat,  and  all  over 
woody :  by  our  guefs,  fince  we  fail’d  from 
Acra ,  we  thought  to  have  gained  thirty 
leagues  fouthward;  and  confequently  to  be 
in  a  proper  latitude  for  cape  Fermofo ;  and 
in  all  this  time  we  had  but  two  obfervations, 
the  weather  being  continually  gloomy,  and 
great  rains.  This  day  we  reckoned  to  be  fif¬ 
teen,  leagues  north  north-weft  of  cape  Fer¬ 
mofo  ^ 
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mofo ,  wind  high  at  fouth  fouth-weft,  the  tide 
at  north. 

Firft  of  June ,  good  weather;  but  the  tide 
violent  to  north,  and  rough  fea,  laying  at 
anchor. 

Second,  hazy  weather  at  anchor,  and 
could  not  fee  our  (loop. 

Third,  the  Hoop  came  up  to  us,  with  a 
weft  fouth-weft  wind;  we  were  then  under 
fail,  fteering  fouth:  but  growing  calm  in  the 
afternoon,  anchored  in  five  fathom,  muddy 
ground,  and  heavy  rain. 

Fourth,  fifth  and  fixth,  ftill  at  anchor, 
wind  fouth  fouth-weft  and  fouth-weft,  abun¬ 
dance  of  rain. 

Seventh,  in  the  morning  our  cable  broke, 
and  immediately  let  fall  our  fheet-anchor, 
the  fea  very  high. 

Eighth,  fent  both  boat  and  pinnace  to 
take  up  our  loft  anchor;  but  the  boifterous 
weather  would  not  allow  the  men  to  work 
up  the  buoy-rope:  our  people  tried  again 
in  the  afternoon,  but  without  effett. 

Ninth,  calm  weather,  the  boats  went  to 
work  the  anchor,  but  the  buoy-rope  broke, 
and  fo  the  anchor  was  loft;  which  put  us 
into  a  confirmation,  having  but  one  anchor 
left  aboard. 

Thofe  who  fay  the  navigation  in  Guinea  is 
very  eafy  at  this  time  to  the  month  of  Au- 
gujtt  are  ftrangely  miftaken,  and  ought  to 
carry  a  double  quantity  of  anchors;  for  the 
fea  is  moft  days  very  high,  and  the  wind  at 
fouth  fouth-weft  very  frefh,  blowing  on  the 
land;  accompanied  with  very  heavy  long 
rains,  which  ftrain  upon  a  fiiip  continually, 
when  at  anchor;  and  the  ground  is  very 
ftony,  or  rather  rocky,  in  many  places,  as 
at  Seftro,  Axim ,  Fres-Pontas  and  Acra. 

It  is  alfo  thought  that  the  heavy  fhowers 
of  rain  abate  thefurges  of  the  fea;  but  we 
find  the  contrary:  for  during  thefe  five  weeks 
paft,  we  have  had  continually  a  high  fea, 
diftnal  dark,  and  very  cold  days  and  nights, 
being  as  raw  a  cold  as  in  the  channel  of  Eng¬ 
land  in  September:  our  forry  iloop  is  pro¬ 
perly  the  occafion  of  our  misfortune  and 
retardment. 

The  twelfth,  fail’d  again,  fteering  weft  and 
weft  by  north,  the  tide  ftill;  in  the  after¬ 
noon  the  wind  being  fouth-weft,  we  tack’d 
to  fouth  fouth-eaft,  a  frefh  gale;  at  four 
in  the  afternoon  to  fouth  by  eaft,  in  fix  fa¬ 
thom,  in  fight  of  a  river.  At  night  we  came 
to  an  anchor,  in  five  and  a  half  fathom,  and 
bent  our  new  cable  for  greater  fafety,  ha¬ 
ving  only  this  one  anchor  left  us. 

The  thirteenth,  the  tide  to  fouth-eaft,  the 
wind  weft  fouth-weft,  and  then  weft  by 
fouth,  a  ftnall  gale;  we  failed  to  fouth,  hazy 
rainy  weather,  along  the  fhore,  and  at  fouth 
we  anchor’d  in  eight  and  a  half  fathoms, 
fearing  a  tornado. 

Vol.  V. 


The  fourteenth,  rain,  as  cold  as  in  De-  Ba 
cembcr  in  England ,  and  raw  weather:  lay 
ftill  at  anchor. 

The  fifteenth,  the  fame  weather;  at  ten 
we  failed,  but  immediately  dropt  anchor 
again;  fearing  a  tornado. 

Thefixteenth,  rain,  fet  fail,  fteering  fouth- 
eaft  on  eight  fathom,  and  nine  at  eleven 
a-clock;  we  reached  cape  Fermofo ,  which 
is  not  eafy  to  be  known.  Coming  from  the 
north-weft  at  two  o’  clock,  we  pafs’d  by 
Rio  Non ,  Hearing  eafterly ;  at  four  pafs’d  by 
Rio  Oddy ,  in  feven  fathom ;  at  fix  at  night 
anchored  in  fix  fathom,  north  north-eaft 
and  fouth  fouth-weft  of  Rio  Filana ,  or  St. 
Juan . 

The  feventeenth,  failed  eaft  along  the 
fhore,  on  fix  and  feven  fathom;  at  nine, 
we  had  Rio  St.  Nicholas ,  at  north ;  at  eleven, 
Rio  St.  Barbara ;  at  one  o’  clock,  pafs’d  the 
river  St.  Bartholomew,  at  half  an  hour  after 
two,  Rio  Sombreiro ;  and  at  three  we  came 
to  an  anchor,  betwixt  the  latter  and  New 
Calabar  river,  on  five  and  a  half  fathom 
muddy  fand,  by  guefs  north  and  fouth  off 
Foko  point. 

The  eighteenth,  by  day-break,  we  fent 
our  long-boat  with  three  men  to  fail  to  land 
for  intelligence,  and  bring  fome  Black  to  pi¬ 
lot  us  into  Calabar ,  together  with  famples 
of  fome  merchandize;  we  fpy’d  a  fhip  in 
Bandy  ritfer,  as  much  as  we  could  fee  it. 
The  tide  running  eaftwardat  ten,  we  moor’d 
our  fhip  about  four  leagues  from  fhore,  fup- 
pofing  we  muft  lie  there,  and  drive  our  trade 
in  the  river  with  our  floop  and  long-boat, 
thinking  it  impofiible  to  find  a  proper  chan¬ 
nel,  to  carry  fo  tall  a  fhip  in,  drawing  four¬ 
teen  foot  and  a  half  water. 

The  nineteenth,  we  fent  one  of  the  pilots 
in  the  pinnace  to  found  the  bar ;  he  returned 
at  feven  at  night  with  much  trouble,  the 
wind  and  fea  being  fo  high. 

The  twentieth,  lay  ftill,  expetting  the  re¬ 
turn  of  our  long-boat  from  the  river. 

The  twenty-firft,  at  day-light,  our  warp 
broke,  which  was  moor’d  at  fouth-eaft,  be- 
caufe  it  had  blow’d  very  hard  all  night, 
from  fouth  fouth-weft,  and  fouth-weft  by 
fouth,  and  the  ebb  very  ftrong,  the  wea¬ 
ther  very  cold.  We  find,  as  the  Portuguefe 
mafter  had  told  us  at  Fres-Pontas ,  the  month 
of  June  hereabouts  to  be  a  Diablo,  as  he 
exprefs’d  it. 

The  twenty-fecond,  rough  fea  at  ebb-tide, 
wind  fouth  fouth-weft ;  we  are  much  con¬ 
cern’d  for  our  long-boat  not  returning 
aboard. 

The  twenty-third,  moderate  clear  wea¬ 
ther,  wind  fouth  fouth-weft.  At  eleven 
o’  clock  we  fpy’d  a  boat  near  the  bar;  but 
being  come  aboard  at  one,  found  it  was  a 
great  canoo  with  nine  Black  rowers,  befides 
6  A  other 
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Barbot. other  Blacks,  and  the  matter  of  our  long- 
boat,  who  reported  that  on  the  twentieth, 
being  near  the  bar,  and  not  poffible  to  get 
out,  he  dropped  his  grappling,  and  a  few 
hours  after  the  rope  broke,  and  was  forc’d 
thus  back  to  Bandy  river,  leaving  on  it 
a  buoy- rope. 

The  king  of  Bandy. ,  William ,  had  fent  us 
two  or  three  of  his  pilots  in  the  canoo,  with 
certificate,  of  feveral  Englijh  mailers  of  {hips 
they  had  piloted  formerly  fafe  in,  fome  of 
them  drawing  thirteen  foot  water ;  in  cafe 
we  were  defirous  to  carry  the  frigat  into  the 
river. 

Our  man  reported,  that  the  fhip  we  could 
fee  within  the  river  was  Englijh ,  com¬ 
manded  by  one  Edwards ,  who  had  got  his 
compliment  oi  (laves,  being  five  hundred,  in 
three  weeks  time;  and  was  ready  to  fail  for 
the  Wejl- Indies-,  and  that  he  would  fpare  us 
an  anchor  of  about  eleven  hundred  weight, 
which  rejoiced  us  much. 

Good  He  reported  farther,  that  as  foon  as  the 
place  to  Blacks  could  fee  our  fhip  off  at  fea,  they  im- 
buy  ilaves'  mediately  went  up  the  river  to  buy  Haves, 
befides  a  hundred  and  fifty  that  were  actu¬ 
ally  at  Bandy  town  when  he  left  it;  and  that 
king  William  had  affured  him,  he  ingag’d  to 
furnifh  five  hundred  flaves  for  our  loading, 
all  lufly  and  young.  Upon  which,  we  con- 
fulted  aboard  with  the  officers,  and  unani- 
moufly  agreed  to  carry  up  the  fhip,  if  poffi- 
ble,  for  the  greater  expedition. 

On  the  twenty-fourth,  early,  the  weather 
being  fair,  the  wind  fouth-wefl,  according 
to  that  refolution  we  fet  all  hands  to  get  in 
our  fheet-anchor,  the  only  one  we  had ;  but 
it  being  fo  deep  {luck  in  mud,  could  not 
bring  it  up;  which  put  us  to  our  utmofl 
efforts.  But  whether  the  anchor  was  fo  deep 
in  the  mud,  or  among  rocky  flones,  I  can¬ 
not  fay,  the  fhip  pitching  violently  two 
ftrands  off,  our  cable  gave  way,  tho’  it  was  a 
new  one;  which  cauled  us  immediately  to 
chop  it  off,  and  then  to  wind  on  the  warp, 
on  which  we  had  fattened  a  buoy,  being  an 
iron-bound  hogfhead. 

At  one  in  the  afternoon,  weighing  our 
anchor,  our  warp  broke,  and  with  precipi¬ 
tation  obliged  us  to  chop  off  our  cable,  to 
get  under  fiil  to  five  the  fhip,  as  well  as 
our  perfons  if  poffible,  at  this  time  in  great 
condensation,  having  thus  loll  all  our  an¬ 
chors,  the  head  at  fouth-eaft,  to  endeavour 
to  weather  the  breaking  on  the  bar. 

Thus  we  fail’d  fouth  fouth-eaft  and  fouth- 
eaft,  better  than  an  hour  and  a  half,  about 
two  leagues  from  the  place  where  he  had 
lain  at  anchor;  and  having  brought  Foko 
point  to  north-weft  by  north,  and  north 
north-weft,  and  Bandy  point  to  north  by  eaft 
about  five  leagues  from  us,  we  flood  to 
north-weft  by  north,  and  north  weft,  for 
fome  time,  running  on  five  and  a  half,  five, 
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four  and  a  half,  and  four  fathom  and  a 
quarter;  and  all  the  while  with  the  lead  in 
hand  to  found  the  depths.  At  three  o’clock 
being  about  three  leagues  from  the  points 
aforefaid,  we  fell  on  a  fudden  on  three  and 
a  half,  and  continu’d  fo  for  a  while;  then 
came  to  three,  and  two  and  three  quarters  fa¬ 
thom,  and  finally  to  two  and  a  half.  All  then 
thought  the  fhip  loft,  as  often  touching  on 
the  ground  a-flern,  efpecially  the  third 
ftroke  was  very  violent;  but  then,  by  pro¬ 
vidence,  happening  to  fet  all  our  fails,  the  {hip 
pafted  over  and  got  in  well,  and  by  degrees 
found  two  and  threequarters,  three,  and  three 
and  one  quarter  fathom,  for  above  a  league’s 
courfe,  the  bottom  being  very  uneven,  three 
or  four  foot  difference,  more  or  lefs,  at  each 
lead' call.  Thus  failing  for  two  hours  from 
three  to  four,  and  four  to  three  fathom,  we 
fuddenly  came  again  to  two  and  a  half,  and 
the  fhip  touch’d  ground  very  (lightly ;  but 
the  fea  being  fmooth,  receiv’d  no  harm.  At 
about  five  o’clock,  we  got  the  opening  of 
Bandy  river,  and  the  fight  of  captain  Ed-  Sail  into 
ward's  fhip,  riding  before  the  king’s  town ;  Bandy 
at  which  moment  we  fleer’d  north-eaft,  di-  nver* 
redlly  for  the  faid  river:  three  quarters  pad 
fix  brought  Bandy  point  eaft  and  weft,  with 
a  fwift  courfe  of  Hood.  The  moon-fhine 
ferved  us  to  get  the  fame  tide  to  an  anchor 
on  fourteen  fathom,  before  Bandy  town,  on 
a  fmall  anchor  of  three  hundred  weight,  the 
only  one  we  had  left,  and  which  we  had  at 
Ancmahoe  from  an  Englijh  fhip;  but  that 
anchor  being  too  light  for  fo  heavy  a  fhip, 
and  the  tide  fo  very  ftrong,  it  required  a 
long  time,  the  fhip  driving,  before  it  took 
hold  of  the  ground  fufficiently.  Captain 
Edwards  fent  us  foon  after,  a  fmall  anchor  of 
fix  hundred  weight,  for  that  night  only, 
till  he  could  fpare  us  his  large  anchor,  as  he 
had  promiled,  which  is  very  providential  in 
the  extremity  we  are  reduced  to;  and  after 
the  dangers  of  fhipwreck,  from  which  we 
are  now  fo  happily  preferved.  Our  Black  pilots 
were  properly  of  no  ufe  in  our  dillrefs,  plead¬ 
ing  they  never  were  fenfible  of  fo  fhallow 
water  at  the  bar;  and  that  it  was  at  the  nip 
tide,  and  at  low  water  too,  that  the  fhip 
has  pafs’d  over  fo  luckily. 

Captain  Edwards  feeing  from  a  great  dif- 
tance,  the  danger  we  were  in,  through  the 
ignorance  of  our  blind  pilots,  who  had  mif- 
taken  the  right  channel,  came  out  immedi¬ 
ately  in  his  pinnace,  to  affift  and  fnow  us 
the  proper  channel :  to  that  efrcdl  h.e  ftood 
to  leeward  of  us,  thinking  we  apprehended 
his  meaning,  to  fleer  towards  the  pinnace, 
which  he  kept  there  for  a  mark  for  us,  the 
bar  being  there  not  above  half  a  mile  of  high 
ground,  and  yet  at  lead  three  fathom  wa¬ 
ter;  whereas  the  channel  we  got  through, 
is  better  than  three  miles  and  a  half  of  bar: 
but  we  fuppofing  the  tide  had  driven  him 
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there,  took  no  notice  of  his  defign,  and  fo 
proceeded,  as  above  related,  amidft  many 
dangers  and  difficulties.  But  had  we,  as  he 
laid  afterwards,  when  we  had  brought  the 
two  points,  or  capes  of  the  river,  to  ealt  and 
weft,  lleer’d  immediately  north,  and  north 
by  eaft,  inllead  of  running  to  north-weft 
by  north,  and  north  north-weft,  as  we  did 
then,  we  had  got  in  lieu  of  three  or  three 
fathom  and  a  half  at  beft,  five,  fix,  feven, 
and  foon  after  eight  fathom  channel,  at  the 
place  where  he  flood  ftill  with  his  pinnace. 

Propofols  On  the  twenty-fifth  in  the  morning,  we  fa- 

to  trade.  luted  the  Black  king  of  Great  Bandy ,  with 
feven  guns;  and  loon  after  fired  as  many 
for  captain  Edwards ,  when  he  got  aboard, 
to  give  us  the  moft  necefiary  advice  concern¬ 
ing  the  trade  we  defigned  to  drive  there.  At 
ten  he  returned  afhore,  being  again  faluted 
with  feven  guns:  we  went  afhore  alfo  to 
compliment  the  king,  and  make  him  over¬ 
tures  of  trade,  but  he  gave  us  tounderftand, 
he  expected  one  bar  of  iron  for  each  Have, 
more  than  Edwards  had  paid  for  his;  and 
alfo  objected  much  againft  our  bafons,  tan¬ 
kards,  yellow  beads,  and  fome  other  mer¬ 
chandize,  as  of  little  or  no  demand  there  at 
that  time. 

The  twenty-fixth,  we  had  a  conference 
with  the  king  and  principal  natives  of  the 
country,  about  trade,  which  lafced  Irom 
three  o’clock  till  night,  without  any  refulr, 
they  infilling  to  have  thirteen  bars  of  iron 
for  a  male,  and  ten  for  a  female  Have ;  ob¬ 
jecting  that  they  were  now  fcarce,  becaule 
of  the  many  (hips  that  had  exported  vail 
quantities  ot  late.  The  king  treated  us  at 
fupper,  and  we  took  leave  of  him. 

The  twenty-feventh  the  king  fent  for  a 
barrel  of  brandy  of  thirty-five  gallons,  at 
two  bars  of  non  per  gallon;  at  ten  we  went 
alliore,  and  renewed  the  treaty  with  the 
Blacks ,  but  concluded  nothing  at  all,  they 
being  ftill  of  the  fame  mind  as  before. 

The  twenty-eighth,  we  fent  Our  pinnace 
up  the  river  to  Dony ,  for  provifions  and  rc- 
frefhments;  that  village  being  about  twenty- 
five  miles  from  Bandy.  Tran  ladled  nothing 
with  Blacks  of  Bandy  all  this  day. 

The  twenty-ninth,  had  three  great  jars  of 
palm-oil,  and  being  foul  weather,  did  not 
go  afhore. 

I  Trade  ad-  The  thirtieth,  being  afhore,  had  anew 

Ijufted.  conference,  which  produced  nothing;  and 
then  Pepprell,  the  king’s  brother,  made  us 
a  difcourfe,  as  from  the  king,  importing, 
lie  was  forry  vie  would  not  accept  of  his  pro- 
pofals ;  that  it  zvas  not  his  fault ,  he  having  a 
great  cfmn  and  regard  for  the  Whites,  who 
had  much  inriched  him  by  trade ;  Phat  what 
he  fo  earnejlly  injifted  on ,  thirteen  bars  for  male , 
and  ten  for  female  Jlaves ,  came  from  the  coun¬ 
try  people  holding  up  the  price  of  Jlaves  at  their 
inland  markets ,  feeing  fo  many  large  fhips  re- 
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fort  to  Bandy  for  them ;  but  to  moderate  mat -  Bare  or. 
ters,  and  incourage  trading  with  us ,  he  would  ^ 
be  contented  with  thirteen  bars  for  males ,  and 
nine  bars  and  two  brafs  rings  for  females,  &c. 

Upon  which  we  offered  thirteen  bars  for  men, 
and  nine  for  women,  and  proportionably  for 
boys  and  girls,  according  to  their  ages;  after 
this  we  parted,  without  concluding  any 
thing  farther. 

On  the  fir  ft  of  July ,  the  king  fent  for  us 
to  come  alliore,  we  ftaid  there  till  four  in 
the  afternoon,  and  concluded  the  trade  on 
the  terms  offered  them  the  day  before;  the 
king  promifing  to  come  the  next  day  aboard 
to  regulate  it,  and  be  paid  his  duties. 

We  took  a  large  {hark,  which  was  given 
to  the  Blacks  of  Bandy  to  feaft  on.  Our 
pinnace  returned  at  night  from  Dony,  brought 
a  (lave  for  ten  bars  of  iron  and  a  pint  tan¬ 
kard;  and  a  cow  and  a  calf,  which  coft  a 
hundred  and  fifty  rings. 

The  feconcf,  heavy  rain  all  the  morning. 

At  two  o’clock  we  fetch’d  the  king  from 
fhore,  attended  by  all  his  Caboceiros  and 
officers,  in  three  large  canoos;  and  entring 
the  fhip,  was  faluted  with  feven  guns.  The 
king  had  on  an  old-fafhion’d  fcarlet  coat, 
laced  with  gold  and  filver,  very  rufty,  and 
a  fine  hat  on  his  head,  but  bare-footed ;  all 
his  attendants  Ihewing  great  refpedl  to  him: 
and  fince  our  coming  hither,  none  of  the  na¬ 
tives  have  dared  to  come  aboard  of  us,  or 
fell  the  leaft  thing,  till  the  king  had  ad- 
jufted  the  trade  with  us. 

We  had  again  a  long  difcourfe  with  the 
king  and  Pepprell  his  brother,  concerning 
the  rates  of  our  goods  and  his  cuftoms. 

This  Pepprell  being  a  fharp  blade,  and  a 
mighty  talking  Black ,  perpetually  making 
fly  objeftions  againft  fomething  or  other,  and 
teazing  us  for  this  or  that  Daffy ,  or  pre- 
fent,  as  well  as  for  drams,  &c.  it  were 
to  be  wifh’d,  that  fuch  a  one  as  he  were  out 
of  the  way,  to  facilitate  trade. 

We  fill’d  them  with  drams  of  brandy  and 
bowls  of  punch  till  night,  at  fuch  a  rate, 
that  they  all,  being  about' fourteen  with  the 
king,  had  fuch  loud  clamorous  tattling  and 
difcourfes,  among  themfelves,  as  were  hardly 
to  be  endured. 

Thus,  with  much  patience,  all  our  matters 
were  adjufted  indifferently,  after  their  way, 
who  are  not  very  fcrupulous  to  find  excufes 
or  objections,  for  not  keeping  literally. to 
any  verbal  contradl;  for  they  have  not  the 
art  of  reading  and  writing,  and  therefore 
we  are  forced  to  {land  to  their  agreement, 
which  often  is  no  longer  than  they  think  fit 
to  hold  it  themfelves.  The  king  order’d  the 
publick  cryer  to  proclaim  the  permiffion  of 
trade  with  us,  with  the  noife  of  his  trum¬ 
pets,  being  elephants  teeth,  made  much 
after  the  fame  fafhion,  as  is  uled  at  the  Gold 
Coafi ,  we  paying  fixteen  brafs  rings  to  the 
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Barbot  .  fellow  for  his  fee.  The  Blacks  objected  much 
againft  our  wrought  pewter  and  tankards, 
green  beads,  and  other  goods,  which  they 
would  not  accept  of. 

We  gave  the  ufual  prelents  to  the  king 
and  his  officers;  that  is, 

To  the  king  a  hat,  a  firelock,  and  nine 
bunches  of  beads,  inftead  of  a  coat. 

To  captain  Forty,  the  king’s  general, 
captain  Pepprell,  captain  Boileau ,  alderman 
Bougsby ,  my  lord  Willyby ,  duke  ol  Monmouth , 
drunken  Henry,  and  fome  others,  two  fire¬ 
locks,  eight  hats,  nine  narrow  Guinea  (luffs. 

We  adjufted  with  them  the  redudlion  o( 
our  merchandize  into  bars  of  iron,  as  the 
ftandard  coin,  viz. 

One  bunch  of  beads,  one  bar.  Four  firings 
of  rings,  ten  rings  in  each,  one  ditto.  Four 
copper  bars,  one  ditto.  One  piece  of  narrow 
Guinea  (luff,  one  ditto.  One  piece  broad 
Hamborough,  one  ditto.  One  piece  Nicanees, 
three  ditto.  Brafs  rings,  ditto. 

And  fo  pro  rata,  for  every  other  fort  of 
goods. 

The  price  of  provifions  and  wood  was  alfo 
regulated. 

Sixty  king’s  yams,  one  bar;  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fixty  (laves  yams,  one  bar;  for 
fifty  thoufand  yams  to  be  delivered  to  us. 
A  butt  of  water,  two  rings.  For  the 
length  of  wood,  feven  bars,  which  is  dear; 
but  they  were  to  deliver  it  ready  cut  into  our 
boat.  For  a  goat,  one  bar.  A  cow,  ten  or 
eight  bars,  according  to  its  bignefs.  A  hog, 
two  bars.  A  calf,  eight  bars.  A  jar  of 
palm-oil  one  bar  and  a  quarter. 

We  paid  alfo  the  king’s  duties  in  goods; 
five  hundred  (laves,  to  be  purchafed  at  two 
copper  rings  a  head. 

We  alfo  advanced  to  the  king,  by  way 
of  loan,  the  value  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
bars  of  iron,  in  fundry  goods;  and  to  his 
principal  men,  and  others,  as  much  agaift, 
each  in  proportion  of  his  quality  and  ability. 

To  captain  Forty,  eighty  bars.  To  another, 
forty.  To  others,  twenty  each. 

This  we  did,  in  order  to  repair  forthwith 
to  the  inland  markets,  to  buy  yams  for 
greater  expedition ;  they  employing  ufually 
nine  or  ten  days  in  each  journey  up  the 
country,  in  their  long  canoos  up  the  river. 
Diforderly  All  the  before  regulations  being  fo  made, 
the  (upper  was  ferved.  It  was  as  comical  as 
(hocking,  to  obferve  thole  people’s  beha¬ 
viour  at  table,  both  king  and  fubjedls  making 
a  confufed  noife,  all  of  them  talking  together, 
and  emptying  the  difhes  as  loon  as  let  down, 
every  one  filling  his  pockets  with  meat,  as 
well  as  his  belly ;  cfpecially  of  hams  and 
neat’s  tongues,  falling  on  all  together,  with¬ 
out  regard  to  rank  or  manners,  as  they  could 
lay  their  hands  on  it. 

After  having  drank  and  eat  till  they  were 
ready  to  burft,  they  returned  a(hore,  being 
again  ialuted  with  leven  guru 
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On  the  third,  the  king  returned  aboard,  to 
fee  fome  famples  of  all  our  goods,  as  he 
faid;  but  it  was  only  a  pretence,  for  inftead 
of  that,  he  fell  a  drinking  and  eating  all  the 
while,  and  returned  to  town  with  his  com¬ 
pany,  being  Ialuted  with  three  guns. 

The  fifth,  the  king  fent  aboard  thirty 
(laves,  men  and  women  ;  of  which  we  pick’d 
nineteen,  and  returned  him  the  reft. 

The  fixth,  the  king  came  aboard  with 
four  (laves,  which,  with  the  nineteen  others 
of  the  day  before,  made  twenty-three,  for 
which  we  paid  him  two  hundred  and  forty- 
feven  bars,  three  of  the  women  having  each 
a  child.  We  allowed  him  for  twenty-four 
heads,  in  fpecie,  a  hundred  and  twelve  bars, 
in  Rangoes  ten  bars,  in  beads  forty-fix  bars, 
in  copper  fifty-one  bars,  and  in  Guinea  (luffs 
twenty-eight  bars. 

Thus  from  day  to  day,  from  this  time  to 
the  twenty-ninth  of  Augufi  following,  either 
by  means  of  our  armed  (loop  making  feveral 
voyages  to  New  Calabar  town  and  to  Dony, 
to  purchafe  (laves  and  provifions;  and  by 
the  contradl  made  with  the  king,  and  his 
people  of  Bandy  town,  and  circumjacent 
trading  places;  we  had  by  degrees  aboard 
fix  hundred  and  forty-eight  (laves,  of  all 
fexes  and  ages,  including  the  fixty- five  we 
had  purchafed  at  the  Gold  Coafi,  all  very 
frefh  and  found,  very  few'  exceeding  forty 
years  of  age;  befides  provifions  of  yams, 
goats,  hogs,  fowls,  wood  and  water,  and 
fome  cows  and  calves.  As  for  filh,  this 
river  did  not  afford  us  any  great  quantity, 
which  was  a  great  lols  to  us,  being  forced 
to  fubfift  the  (hip’s  crew  with  frefh  meat 
from  land,  at  a  great  charge,  it  being  here 
pretty  dear,  and  moll  of  our  fait  meat  being 
(pent,  and  have  but  for  three  months  more 
of  fea-bifket  left  in  the  bread-room.  Several 
of  our  failors  are  tormented  with  cholicks, 
and  fome  few  dead. 

On  the  thirteenth  of  July,  captain 
Edwards  riding  at  Bandy  point,  in  order  to 
put  to  fea,  after  he  had  fold  us  an  anchor  of 
eleven  hundred  weight,  with  one  calk  of 
beef,  fome  deals  and  tar,  &c.  we  fent  our 
two  mates  and  fix  men,  in  the  pinnace, 
aboard  him,  to  be  rightly  informed  of  the 
bar,  for  our  going  out  when  ready  loaded. 

Mr.  John  G razi  1  b i e rh -voyage from  Bandy 
to  New  Calabar  in  Rio-Real,  in  our  /loop. 

'"T  HE  twenty-fecond  of  July ,  I  (ailed  with 

X  a  little  cargo,  for  Calabar  town.  At 
fix  at  night  I  anchored  before  a  village  called 
Bandy,  fituated  in  the  north  north-weft  part 
of  the  ifle  of  the  interlopers,  where  the 
Portuguefes  ufually  trade  for  (laves.  On  the 
twenty-third,  I  fet  fail  with  the  tide  of  flood, 
and  about  twelve  at  night  came  to  anchor 
in  Calabar  river,  and  fired  a  pattarero,  but 
no  man  came  from  (bore. 
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Other  The  twenty -fourth  I  came  before  the  town 
flaves  °f  Malabar,  and  fired  three  guns,  to  falute 
the  king;  after  which,  I  made  him  the  ufual 
prefents  of  one  cafk  of  brandy*  and  a  barrel 
of  powder,  with  a  hat ;  to  the  duke  of  Mon¬ 
mouth  a  hat;  to  the  duke  of  York  a  piece  of 
linen  cloth;  and  to  captain  Jan  Alkmaers 
another  pieces  thefe  four  being  here  the 
principal  Blacks,  who  claim  prefents,  before 
we  can  trade.  And  having  a dj ufted  the  price 
of  flaves  and  of  our  merchandize,  I  prefented 
them  alfo  with  a  hat,  a  firelock,  and  a  coat. 
Then  the  king  caufed  the  perm iffion  of  trade 
to  be  proclaimed  at  Bandy,  viz.  Twelve  bars 
a  man,  nine  a  woman,  and  fix  a  boy  or  girl. 

The  twenty-fifth,  I  got  fifteen  flaves 
aboard  the  floop,  all  young  people. 

1  he  twenty-fixth.  This  morning  above 
forty  great  canoos  parted  from  Calabar  up 
the  river,  to  purchafe  flaves  inland.  At  noon 
I  lent  the  floop  back  to  Bandy,  to  deliver 
aboard  what  flaves  I  had  bought  here,  and 
ftaid  afhore  at  the  town,  to  expedl  her  re¬ 
turn  with  goods,  to  carry  on  the  trade  here 
at  the  return  of  the  canoos  from  above. 

The  twenty-feventh.  Heavy  rain  all  this 
day :  about  nine  at  night  the  canoos  return’d 
with  a  great  number  of  flaves. 

The  twenty-eighth,  I  got  eight  flaves. 
Were  our  fhip  here,  fhe  would  get  flaves 
much  fatter  than  at  Bandy,  the  Calabar 
Blacks  being  but  two  or  three  days  out  and 
home,  to  purchafe  them  at  inland  markets : 
whereas  the  Bandy  people,  lying  much  lower, 
by  the  fea-fide,  are  eight  or  ten  days  out 
and  home,  to  get  them  down. 

The  twenty-ninth,  the  floop  arrived,  and 
immediately  I  Went  back  to  the  fhip  at  Bandy 
towards  night,  with  forty-four  flaves ;  not- 
withftanding  it  rained  all  the  day  and  this 
night. 

The  thirtieth,  I  came  to Foko  point,  diftant 
five  leagues  from  Calabar ,  north  and  fouth. 

The  thirty-firft,  early  I  failed,  the  wind 
at  weft  louth-weft,  and  arrived  aboard  the 
fhip,  at  Bandy,  about  ten.  To  avoid  the 
banks  which  lie  north  of  this  point,  we 
fleer’d  eaft  for  halt  a  league,  and  afterwards 
north-eaft,  coafting  the  breaking  of  the  fea 
to  windward,  in  three,  and  two  fathom  and 
a  half  at  low  water,  to  the  interlopers 
ifland;  where  we  were  careful  to  avoid  a 
bank  running  out  thence  about  a  league. 
In  our  courfe  to  the  point  of  Bandy,  and 
from  ic  to  the  town,  is  ten  fathom  deep  all 
along. 

The  fame  night  I  returned  to  Calabar 
in  the  floop,  with  a  frefh  cargo,  taking 
Mr.  Barbot  with  me;  and  arrived  there 
the  firft  of  Augujl  at  night. 

The  l'econd  of  Augujl ,  we  got  forty-three 
flaves,  and  the  fame  night  went  for  Bandy , 
leaving  Mr.  Barbot  at  Calabar  to  trade ; 
lodging  his  goods  in  king  Robert's  houfe. 
Vol.  V. 
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The  third,  I  arrived  aboard.  Barbo  t 

The  fourth,  early  I  returned  to  Calabar, 
in  company  with  a  Portuguefe  fhip,  and  ar¬ 
rived  there  at  night.  Mr  .Barbot  had  thirty 
flaves  ready,  which  I  took  in,,  and  failed 
immediately  to  Bandy  on  the  fifth  early. 

The  Portuguefe  fhip  anchor’d  before  Calabar. 

Thus  we  navigated  the  floop  to  and  fro, 
from  Bandy  to  Calabar,  till  we  had  our  com¬ 
pliment  of  flaves.  At  lome  trips,  when  the 
winds  were  contrary,  and  too  high,  we 
fleer’d  our  courfe  from  Bandy  to  Calabar 
through  the  channel  betwixt  the  long  narrow 
ifland  that  lies  to  weftward  of  the  road, 
where  there  are  fome  cottages  of  fifhermen, 
who  often  brought  us  fifh  aboard  fhip.  On 
the  north  fide  of  this  channel  Hands  a  timber 
building,  which  is  feen  as  far  off  as  the 
fhore  there.  The  beforementioned  ifland  is 
much  higher  than  any  lands.  This  building 
is  like  a  barn  at  a  diftance;  and  about  it, 
not  very  far,  are  fome  hamlets  for  fifher¬ 
men.  Mr.  Barbot  fays,  he  once  was  in  that 
barn,  and  obferved  there  twenty-five  or  thirty 
elephants  heads  dried,  fet  up  all  round  the 
houfe  on  boards,  which  are  the  idols  of  the 
country,  the  Blacks  reforting  thither  to  pay 
their  religious  worfhip. 

In  the  interval,  faith  Grazilhicr,  I  made 
fome  voyages  to  Dony,  as  did  Mr.  Barbot , 
in  our  long-boat;  at  the  fecond  of  which, 
on  the  eighth  we  came  at  night  to  Dony,  and 
caufed  my  goods  to  be  carried  to  the  king’s 
houfe,  being  a  man  about  forty-five  years  of 
age.  On  the  ninth  I  got  three  flaves,  three 
cows,  and  one  goat,  all  for  fifty-feven  bars, 
the  cows  at  eight  bars  a-piece,  and  re-* 
turned  aboard;  but  by  reafon  of  the  bad 
weather  could  not  reach  Bandy  till  the  tenth 
in  the  morning,  when  ^Av.  Barbot  arrived 
alfo,  a  little  before  me,  in  the  floop,  from 
Calabar,  with  thirty-feven  flaves. 

Defcription  of  Calabar. 

THE  town  is  feated  in  a  marfhy  ifland,  Barbofs 
often  overflow’d  by  the  river,  the  wa-j°urnal* 
ter  running  even  between  the  houfes,  where¬ 
of  there  are  about  three  hundred  in  a  difor- 
derly  heap.  The  king’s  is  pretty  high  and 
airy,  which  was  fome  comfort  to  me,  during 
the  time  I  ftaid  there. 

The  land  about  the  town  being  very  bar-  Hackbous 
ren,  the  inhabitants  fetch  all  their  fuhfiftence  Blacks, 
from  the  country  lying  to  the  northward  of 
them,  called  the  Hackbous  Blacks ,  a  people 
much  addidted  to  war  and  preying  on  their 
neighbours  to  the  northward,  and  are  them- 
felves  lufty  tall  men. 

In  their  territories  there  are  two  market-  Markets, 
days  every  week,  for  flaves  and  provifions, 
which  the  Calabar  Blackskeep  very  regularly, 
to  fupply  themfelves  both  with  provifions 
and  flaves,  palm-oil,  palm-wine,  &c.  there 
being  great  plenty  of  the  Jaft. 

6  B  King  1 
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Barbot.  King  Robert  is  a  good  civil  man,  about 

The  ki^.  ?ears  Ofj »Se- 

Drinkin  Every  evening  they  club  together  at  one 
h'  another’s  houfes,  by  turns-,  providing  two 
or  three  jugs  of  palm  wine,  each  of  them 
containing  twelve  or  fifteen  gallons,  to 
make  merry  ;  each  perfon,  man  and  woman, 
bringing  their  own  (tool  to  fit  on.  They 
fit  round  and  drink  to  one  another  out  of 
ox’s  horns,  well  polifhed,  which  hold  a  quart 
or  more,  finging  and  roaring  all  the  while 
till  the  liquor  is  out. 

Diet.  Their  common  food  is  yams  boil’d  with 

fifti  and  palm  oil,  which  they  reckon  dainty 
fare. 

Whilft  I  was  at  the  town,  they  fhow’d  me 
a  confiderable  quantity  of  elephants  teeth, 
very  large,  but  fo  very  dear,  they  would 
have  turned  to  no  account  in  Europe. 

Idols.  Every  houfe  is  full  of  idols,  as  well  as  the 
ftreets  of  the  town.  They  call  them  Jou- 
Jou ,  being  in  the  nature  of  tutelar  gods. 
Many  of  them  are  dried  heads  of  beads, 
others  made  by  the  Blacks  of  clay  and  paint¬ 
ed,  which  they  worfhip  and  make  their  of¬ 
ferings  to. 

Sacrifice.  Before  the  king  goes  aboard  a  Hi  ip  newly 
come  in,  he  repairs  to  his  idol  houfe,  with 
drums  beating,  and  trumpets  founding,  all 
his  attendants  bare-headed.  There  he  makes 
abundance  of  bows  to  thofe  puppets,  beg¬ 
ging  of  them  to  make  his  voyage  profpe- 
rous;  and  then  facrifices  a  hen,  which  is 
tied  alive  by  one  leg  to  the  end  of  a  long 
pole,  and  has  a  brals  ring  on  the  other 
leg,  leaving  the  poor  creature  in  that  con¬ 
dition  till  it  flarves  to  death. 

Every  time  their  fmall  fleet  of  canoos 
goes  up  for  flaves,  and  when  they  return, 
they  blow  their  horns  or  trumpets  for  joy; 
and  the  king  never  fails,  at  both  thofe  times, 
to  pay  his  devotions  to  his  idols,  for  their 
good  luccefs,  and  a  fhort  voyage. 

The  Indians  of  Virginia  every  time  they 
return  home  from  hunting  or  fifhing,  offer 
facrifices  of  blood,  hearts  and  tobacco,  on 
altars  erefted  in  the  fields. 

The  Blacks  here  are  generally  inhuman, 
treacherous,  very  thievifh,  and  falfe  to  the 
molt  folemn  engagements.  I  could  ob- 
ferve  no  curiofities  there,  but  only  fome 
fhells  I  brought  to  London  with  me,  and 
their  weapons,  made  by  the  Hackbous  Blacks , 
and  fuch  other  things  which  I  have  repre- 

Pkte  26.  iented  in  the  cut  here  annexed. 

There  is  a  prodigious  number  of  monkeys 
and  apes  about  Calabar ,  but  not  handfome. 
They  have  alfo  blue  parrots.  The  natives 
give  three  or  four  monkeys  for  an  old  hat  or 
coat,  taking  much  pride  to  drefs  themfelves 
in  our  bailors  old  rags. 

Defcription  of  Dony. 

Barbot’s  the  twenty-fourth  of  July  I  went  to 

journal.  \_J  Dony ,  diftant  about  twenty-five  miles 
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from  Bandy  road,  along  the  river,  in  the 
long-boat,  and  arrived  there  at  four  in  the 
afternoon.  The  king  being  then  gone  to 
Bandy-po\nt  with  fome  flaves,  to  fell  to  cur 
people  aboard,  I  ftaid  for  his  return,  and  em¬ 
ploy’d  my  time  in  walking  about  the  town; 
and  obferved  the  country  about  it  to  be  all 
overflowed,  being  a  low  fivampy  ground,  cut 
in  many  places,  with  fmall  rivers  running  into 
the  great  one  of  Dony. 

It  has  plenty  of  cattle,  hogs  and  goats, 
and  a  prodigious  quantity  of  palm-wine, 
which  is  their  ufual  drink.  The  cattle  is 
fmall,  efpecially  cows. 

I  lay  that  night  in  the  king’s  houle,  near  Mol*, 
his  idol -houfe,  which  they  call  Jou-Jou,  and 
are  kept  there  in  a  large  prefs,  full  of  the 
fkulls  of  their  enemies  killed  in  war,  and 
others  of  beads ;  befides  a  quantity  of  hu¬ 
man  bones  and  other  traflr,  fome  of  them 
moulded  with  clay,  and  painted  as  at  Cala¬ 
bar.  They  are  fo  luperftitioufly  bigotted, 
that  any  perfon  whatever,  who  offers  to 
touch  any  of  thofe  things  with  his  hand,  is 
fure  to  be  feverely  punifhed,  and  in  danger 
of  his  life. 

Befides  thofe  idols,  they  worfhip  bulls, 
and  a  large  fort  of  lizards,  called  Gouanes 
in  the  French  Caribbee  iflands,  as  their  prime 
gods;  and  it  is  not  lefs  than  death  to  kill 
them. 

Moft  of  thefe  Blacks  are  circumcifed,  and 
fttow  great  reverence  to  their  priefts  or  Ma¬ 
rabous: ;  and  whenfoever  they  kill  any  beafts 
for  their  own  eating,  they  referve  the  en¬ 
trails  lor  their  idol,  gods,  which  they  lay  on 
the  little  altars  eredted  in  many  places  to 
their  honour. 

On  the  twenty-fourth  the  king  returned 
home,  and  obliged  me  not  to  go  away  till 
next  day,  to  give  time  to  the  people  to 
bring  down  their  cattle  from  the  country, 
it  being  the  chief  occafion  of  my  voyage 
to  get  fome  there:  yet  the  next  day  I 
could  get  but  three  cows,  and  three  goats, 
the  former  at  eight  bars  a-piece.  About 
noon,  on  the  twenty-fifth,  I  failed  for  Bandy 
with  thefe  cattle. 

The  king  of  Dony  is  a  very  good-natur’d  The  king, 
civil  man,  lpeaks  Portuguese. ,  and  feems  to 
have  been  inftrudted  by  Romijh  priefts,  who 
are  fent  over  from  time  to  time,  from  St. 

Fome  and  Brazil.  The  firft  time  he  came 
aboard  our  fhip,  which  was  on  the  feventh 
of  July,  we  prefented  him  with  a  hat  and 
a  firelock;  he  invited  us  to  traffick  at  his 
town,  and  we  promifed  to  fend  now  and 
then  fome  of  our  goods  thither. 

John  Grazilhier’s  voyage  to  Dony  in  1704.] 

Mr.  Grazilhier  told  me  he  was  once  hunt¬ 
ing  of  elephants  at  Dony ,  in  the  moon-fhine, 
with  the  king,  and  above  an  hundred  Blacks , 
armed  with  mufkets,  cutlaces,  lances  and 
faws,  &c.  They  faw  feveral  elephants  come 
near  them  about  eleven  at  night,  who  were 
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A  Voyage  to 

going  to  the  river  to  drink,  fome  of  them 
were  monftrous  tall  and  large;  but  the 
Negroes  durft  not  attack  any,  thofe  animals 
making  fuch  a  dreadful  noife,  that  he  was 
Elephants,  frighted  at  it. 

When  the  Blacks  happen  to  kill  an  ele¬ 
phant,  they  cut  him  in  pieces,  and  divide 
the  flefh  among  all  the  town’s  people,  v/ho 
approve  of  it  as  good  food,  and  have  a  na¬ 
tural  hatred  for  this  bulky  creature;  which 
does  them  much  milchief,  fometimesentring 
their  villages,  and  overturning  twenty  or 
thirty  houfes,  and  killing  all  fuch  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  as  are  not  nimble  enough  to  make 
their  efcape  betimes. 

The  river  of  Bandy  falls  into  that  of  Bony: 
the  mouth  of  this  latter  being  to  the  fouth- 
ward  of  the  town,  difcharging  itfelf  into 
the  great  ocean.  This  town  is  divided  into 
three  parcels. 

The  town  of  Great  Bandy  is  feated  in  a  little 
illand,  much  as  that  of  Calabar ,  being  a 
marlhy  fwampy  ground,  and  fomewhat 
larger,  but  like  it  in  buildings,  and  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  fame  manners,  temper  and 
religion,  fo  that  it  will  be  needlefs  to  fay 
more  of  them;  but  I  proceed  to  fome  general 
obfervations  concerning  the  river  of  New 
Calabar  and  the  trade  there. 

Mapofthe  Whilft  we  were  by  degrees  taking  in  our 
river  compliment  of  flaves  at  Great  Bandy ,  our 

taken.  mates,  with  the  alfiftance  and  advice  as  well 

of  captain  Edwards ,  and  the  Portuguefe 
mafter  that  lay  there  by  us  for  a  time,  as  of 
fome  of  the  moft  experienced  native  pilots 
of  Bandy  town,  employed  feveral  days  in 
our  pinnace  and  canoos,  to  found  the  chan¬ 
nels,  and  depths  of  the  bar  and  banks,  that 
lie  athwart  the  river’s  mouth,  betwixt  B'oko 
and  Bandy  point,  with  all  necefiary  exaft- 
nefs  and  caution ;  and  drew  a  map  thereof, 
and  of  the  rivers  of  New  Calabar  and  Bony , 
Plate  27.  which  is  here  annexed,  for  the  benefit  of 
fea-faring  men  trading  thither. 

Feaftin°-  ^  *s  CLl^omary  here  f°r  the  king  of  Bandy 
to  treat  the  officers  of  every  trading  lhip, 
at  their  firfl  coming,  and  the  officers  return 
the  treat  to  the  king,  fome  days  before  they 
have  their  compliment  of  flaves  and  yams 
aboard.  Accordingly,  on  the  twelfth  of 
Augufl  we  treated  the  king  and  his  prin¬ 
cipal  officers,  with  a  goa,t,  a  hog,  and  a 
barrel  of  punch ;  and  that  is  an  advertifement 
to  the  Blacks  afhore,  to  pay  in  to  us  what 
they  owe  us,  or  to  furnifh  with  all  fpeed, 
what  flaves  and  yams  they  have  con t rafted 
to  fupply  us  with,  elfe  the  king  compels 
them  to  it.  At  that  time  alfo  luch  of  the 
natives  as  have  received  from  us  a  prefen t, 
ufe  to  prelent  us,  each  with  a  boy  or  girl 
Have  in  requital.  According  to  this  cuftom 
we  treated  the  Blacks  afhore  on  the  fifteenth 
of  Augujl,  and  invited  the  Portuguefe  mafter 
to  it,  as  alfo  the  Black  ladies ;  the  king  lend- 
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ing  us  his  mufick,  to  the  noife  of  which  we  Sargo-t. 
had  along  diverfion  of  dances  and "  fporrs 
of  both  fexes,  fome  not  unpleafing  to  be¬ 
hold. 

On  the  eighteenth,  being  fair  weather, 
we  fent  the  Hoop  to  look  for  an  anchor, 
which  captain  Edwards  had  left  behind,  near 
the  bar,  at  his  going  our,  his  cable  having 
broke;  and  at  the  lame  time  to  found  the 
lkirts  of  the  bar,  and  fet  marks. 

On  the  nineteenth,  towards  night,  the 
floop  returned,  not  being  able  to  find  Ed¬ 
ward’s  anchor,  but  found  a  channel  pretty 
wide,  that  runs  fouth-eall,  where  there  is  no 
lefs  than  three  fathom,  and  three  and  a  half 
at  low  water,  and  not  above  two  foot  of 
fall;  which  rejoiced  us  very  much,  being 
near  the  time  of  our  departure. 

On  the  twenty-fecond,  we  let  fly  our  co¬ 
lours,  and  fired  a  gun,  for  a  fignal  to  the 
Blacks ,  of  our  being  near  ready  to  fail,  and 
to  haften  aboard  with  the  reft  of  the  flayes, 
and  quantity  of  yams  contrafted  for. 

On  the  twenty-fixm,  came  in  a  Zealand  in¬ 
terloper  of  fixteen  guns  and  forty  men,  in 
two  days  from  Prince’s  JJland  laft,  with  a 
weft  louth-weft  and  fouth-weft  by  weft 
wind ;  and  from  Zealand  in  March  before, 
having  traded  at  the  Ivory  and  Gold  Coaft , 
and  thence  gone  to  St.  Borne  to  fet  his  effefts 
there  afhore  in  truft,  came  hither  to  look 
for  teeth;  and.  thence  was,  afterwards  to 
proceed  to  traffick  along  the  coaft  of  Gabon , 

Congo  and  Angola ,  for  more  elephants 
teeth. 

We  got  an  anchor  of  about  eleven  hun¬ 
dred  weight  of  him,  for  our  floop.  With; 
her  mails,  tack-fails,  lAc.  A  high  extortion, 
if  ever  any  was;  for  we  couid  have  got  four 
hundred  pieces  of  eight  for  the  floOp  at 
St.  Pome:  but  necelfity  forced  us  to  comply 
to  fo  hard  a  bargain,  in  the  condition  we 
were  reduced  to,  having  but  one  only  fmall 
anchor  left  us  in  fo  tall  and  rich  a  lhip. 

And  accordingly,  on  the  twenty-eighth  we 
exchanged  the  floop  for  the  anchor,  with 
the  Zealander,  and  at  fix  in  the  evening  we 
failed  from  Bandy  with  the  tide  of  ebb,  and 
a  fouth-weft  wind,  tacking  and  working  the 
lhip  down,  keeping  conftantly  near  the  fhore 
of  Bandy- point,  to  avoid  the  banks  that  lie 
weft  of  it,  on  which  are  fome  rocks;  and 
at  ten  at  night  we  dropped  anchor  within 
the  faid  point,  in  nine  fathom  water,  having 
Foko-])6\nt  weft  by  north  of  us,  and  that  or 
Bandy  at  north-eaft,  about  half  a  league 
from  land,  and  two  Englifh  miles  from  the 
breakings  of  the  fea,  through  which  are  fe¬ 
veral  paftages  of  channels.  The  channel  at  D;reft;ons 
fouth-weft  and  north-eaft  of  Bandy- point  is  for  tailing, 
found,  there  being  fifteen  to  fixteen  foot  at 
low  water;  but  being  very  narrow,  it  can¬ 
not  be  well  failed  through,  unlefs  with  a 
land  wind ;  and  at  this  time  ol  the  year  fuch 
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BARBOT.are  very  rare.  Wherefore  we  refolved  to 
get  out  the  next  day  through  the  channel 
that  ftretches  to  fouth-eaft;  which  is  wide, 
and  much  more  eafy  to  fail  in  with  the 
fouth-weft  wind  now  reigning. 

On  the  twenty-ninth,  at  break  of  day,  we 
fetfail,  the  weather  fair,  and  little  wind  from 
fouth-weft,  we  tack’d  three  or  four  times 
with  the  ebb.  At  feven  in  the  morning  we 
came  near  to  the  breaking,  the  point  of 
Bandy  then  being  at  north  north-eaft,  about 
a  mile  from  us;  and  Foko  point  weft 
north-weft,  founding  fix,  five,  four  and  a 
half,  then  three  and  four  and  a  half;  four, 
three  and  a  half,  and  three  fathom  and  three 
quarters.  Having  brought  Bandy- point  to 
north  by  eaft,  we  got  three  and  a  quarter, 
three  and  three  quarters,  and  three  fathom 
on  the  fkirts  of  the  bar;  Foko- point  being 
at  weft  north- weft,  and  Bandy- point  north 
by  eaft,  half  eaft,  we  found  four,  and  then 
five  fathom  water. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  there  are  two 
high  grounds  or  bars  to  pafs  over;  the  firft 
is  betwixt  two  fiioals  of  a  breaking  fea,  where, 
when  you  have  got  Bandy- point  at  north- 
eaft,  and  Foko- point  weft  north-weft,  there 
is  no  danger  at  all  to  range  the  banks  of  the 
fouth-weft  very  clofe,  the  better  to  make 
fure  the  channel;  which  alfo  is  the  deepeft, 
for  there  you  have  four,  four  and  a  half,  and 
five  fathom.  Coafting  along  the  faid  bank  for 
fome  time,  and  having  got  the  lame  aboard, 
fleering  fouth  fouth-eaft  for  a  while,  to  wea¬ 
ther  the  breaking  fea  at  larboard;  and  then 
proceeding  to  the  fouth-eaft  by  fouth,  until 
you  bring  Bandy- point  to  bear  north ;  then, 
in  a  very  fhort  time  you’ll  get  three  and  a 
half,  three  and  a  quarter,  three,  three 
and  a  half,  three  and  a  quarter,  three  and 
three  quarters,  &c.  for  a  mile’s  courfe.  And 
when  Bandy  point  bears  north,  fomewhat 
weft,  you  are  paft  the  dangers,  and  may 
boldly  fleer  fouth  by  eaft  for  a  time;  for  fo 
then  you’ll  come  on  three  and  a  half,  three 
and  three  quarters,  and  fomewhat  farther 
four,  five,  fix,  and  feven  fathom. 

By  this  courfe  it  is  eafy  enough  to  carry  a 
fhip  out  or  into  this  river. 

To  carry  a  fhip  in,  as  coming  from  Foko- 
point,  on  five  and  four  fathom  and  a  half,  at 
eaft  and  eaft  by  fouth;  and  having  brought 
Bandy-point  to  bear  north,  and  Foko-po\nt 
to  weft  north-weft  in  four  fathom,  if  you 
have  an  ebb,  you  muft  anchor,  if  the  fhip 
draw  above  ten  foot  water:  and  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  flood  fail  again,  fleering  to  north 
north-weft,  which  carries  you  diredtly  be¬ 
twixt  the  two  banks,  ranging  that  which 
lies  at  weft;  the  bottom  there  being  level, 
flat,  hardfand. 

We  were  allured  here  by  the  natives,  they 
tiad  never  feen  lb  tall  a  fhip,  drawing  near 
fifteen  foot  water,  get  into  their  river;  and 
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really  it  is  almoft  a  miracle  .we  efcaped  fo 
well,  and  fo  narrowly  at  our  going  in,  as 
has  been  obferved  before. 

Mr.  Grazilhier ,  who,  fince  his  voyage  in 
the  Albion  frigat,  has  made  three  more  thi¬ 
ther,  commander  of  Englifio  and  Dutch  fhips, 
aflur’d  me  at  Southampton  in  1705,  that 
the  Dutch  then  made  nothing  of  fetching 
flaves  from  Calabar  with  Ihips  of  three  or 
four  hundred  tuns  burden,  that  nation  ha¬ 
ving  now  the  greatell  trade  there  of  any  Eu¬ 
ropean r,  as  well  for  flaves  as.  for  elephants 
teeth ;  and  that  by  the  knowledge  he  has 
acquir’d,  by  often  failing  to  new  Calabar 
river,  he  will  carry  in  a  Ihip  of  fix  hundred 
tuns,  without  any  danger,  having  found  a 
pallage  of  between  four  and  a  half  and  five 
fathom  at  the  lowed  water. 

In  October  1 700,  he  fail’d  from  the  Downs 
diredlly  to  this  river,  in  two  months  time, 
in  a  little  Englijlo  fhip,  where  he  purchaied 
two  hundred  flaves  at  twenty- four  and  twenty  pr;cesof 
fix  bars  a  man,  and  proportionably  for  a  flaves. 
woman,  becaufe  of  the  great  number  of 
fhips,  fometimes  ten,  or  more  together,  that 
were  then  trading,  which  quite  drain’d  the 
upper  markets ;  and  arriv’d  at  Barbadoes  in 
April  following.  He  has  fince  made  feveral 
voyages  in  the  lervice  of  the  Dutch ,  being 
of  late  married  and  fettled  in  Holland. 

In  1703,  or  1704,  the  price  of  flaves  at 
Calabar  was  twelve  bars  a  man,  and  nine  a 
woman. 

The  flaves  got  there,  fays  he,  are  gene¬ 
rally  pretty  tall  men,  but  wafliy  and  faint,  by 
reafon  of  their  ill  food,  which  isyamsat  beft, 
and  other  fuch  forry  provifions.  A  very 
confiderable  number  of  them  is  exported 
yearly  from  that  river,  by  the  Europeans ;  t 
he  having,  as  has  been  faid  above,  feen  there 
ten  fhips  at  a  time,  loading  flaves,  which 
is  the  reafon  the  price  of  them  varies  fo 
much,  being  double  fome  years  to  what  it 
is  others,  according  to  the  demand  there  is 
of  them;  the  natives  being  cunning  enough 
to  enhance  the  price  upon  fuch  occafions. 

He  computes  there  are  alfo  exported  from 
thence  yearly,  from  thirty  to  forty  tuns  of 
elephants  teeth,  all  very  fine  and  large, 
moll  by  Dutch  fhips. 

The  mod  current  goods  to  purchafe  flaves  Goods  im- 
at  New  Calabar,  in  1 704,  were  iron  bars,  ported  * 
copper  bars,  of  which  two  forts,  a  great tliere- 
quantity,  efpecially  of  the  iron ;  rangoes, 
beads  goosberry-colour,  large  and  (mall, 

Indian  nicanees,  little  brafs  bells,  three- 
pound  copper  bafons,  and  fome  of  two 
pounds;  Guinea  fluffs,  ox-horns  for  drink¬ 
ing  cups,  pewter  tankards  great  and  fmall; 
blue  linen,  blue  long  beads,  or  pearls,  fpi- 
rits,  blue  perpets  a  few. 

Mr.  Grazilhier  told  me  farther,  that  in 
the  months  of  July,  Augujl  and  September, 
he  obferv’d  the  breaking  of  the  fea  did  rife, 
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and  pitch  from  fifteen  to  twenty  foot  high, 
all  about  the  mouth  of  New  Calabar  river, 
and  without  it,  over  the  banks  of  the  bar; 
which  is  a  good  mark  to  all  fuch  fhipsas  de- 
fign  to  enter  it,  being  fo  fhown  the  danger. 
But  it  is  quite  otherwife  during  the  follow¬ 
ing  fix  months  of  October,  November ,  (Ac. 
when  the  bar  is  cover’d  with  feven,  eight,  and 
nine  foot  water,  and  no  breaking  feen ; 
wherefore  the  more  caution  mutt  be  ufed  in 
failing  in.  He  added,  that  in  the  months  of 
Auguft  and  September,  a  man  may  get  in  his 
compliment  of  flaves  much  fooner  than  he 
can  have  the  neceflary  quantity  of  yams,  to 
fubfift  them.  But  a  fhip  loading  flaves 
there  in  January ,  February ,  (Ac.  when  yams 
are  very  plentiful,  the  firft  thing  to  be  done, 
is  to  take  them  in,  and  afterwards  the  flaves. 

A  fhip  that  takes  in  five  hundred  flaves, 
muft  provide  above  a  hundred  thoufand 
yams;  which  is  very  difficult,  becaufe  it  is 
hard  to  flow  them,  by  reafon  they  take  up 
fo  much  room;  and  yet  no  lefs  ought  to  be 
provided,  the  flaves  there  being  of  fuch  a 
conftitution,  that  no  other  food  will  keep 
them;  Indian  corn,  beans,  and  Mandioca , 
difagreeing  with  their  ftomach ;  fo  that  they 
ficken  and  die  apace,  as  it  happened  aboard 
the  Albion  frigat,  as  foon  as  their  yams  were 
fpent,  which  was  juft  when  it  anchor’d  at 
St.  Tome,  after  a  fortnight’s  pafiage  from 
Bandy- point,  at  Calabar.  Befides,  thofe  poor 
wretches,  the  flaves  of  New  Calabar ,  are  a 
ftrange  fort  of  brutifh  creatures,  very  weak 
and  flothful;  but  cruel  and  bloody  in  their 
temper,  always  quarrelling,  biting  and  fight¬ 
ing,  and  fometimes  choaking  and  mur¬ 
dering  one  another,  without  any  mercy,  as 
happened  to  feveral  aboard  our  fhip;  and 
whofoever  carries  flaves  from  New  Calabar 
river  to  the  Weft-Indies ,  had  need  pray  for 
a  quick  pafiage,  that  they  may  arrive  there 
alive  and  in  health.  To  that  purpofe  I  would 
advife,  fo  to  order  matters  at  Calabar ,  as  to 
be  in  a  condition  to  proceed  diredtly  to  cape 
Lope ,  and  not  to  St.  Lome,  or  Prince's  IJland. 
All  the  fhips  that  loaded  flaves  with  the  Al¬ 
bion  frigat  at  Calabar ,  loft,  fome  half,  and 
others  two  thirds  of  them,  before  they  reach’d 
Barbadoes ;  and  fuch  as  were  then  alive,  died 
there,  as  foon  as  landed,  or  elfe  turn’d  to  a 
very  bad  market:  which  render’d  the  fo 
hopeful  voyage  of  the  Albion  abortive,  and 
above  fixty  per  cent,  of  the  capital  was  loft, 
chiefly  occafion’d  by  the  want  of  proper  food 
and  water  to  fubfift:  them,  as  well  as  the  ill 
management  of  the  principals  aboard. 

At  old  Calabar,  in  1698. 

HE  fhip  Nr  agon  traded  there  in  April , 
for  two  hundred  and  twelveflaves,  men, 
women,  boys  and  girls,  the  fhip  being  but 
a  hundred  tuns  burden;  a  hundred  and  two 
men,  from  forty  to  forty-eight  copper  bars 
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per  head;  fifty-three  women,  from  twenty-  Ear bot. 
eight  to  thirty-fix  of  the  fame;  forty-three 
boys,  from  twenty  to  forty  bars;  and  four¬ 
teen  girls  from  feventeen  to  thirty,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  age  and  conftitution,  for  the 
following  goods. 

Iron  bars  feven  hundred  and  feventy-onc: 
copper  bars  four  hundred  and  fifty-two; 
rangoes  feven  hundred  and  thirty;  beads 
five  hundred  and  forty-fix  pounds,  four 
pounds  making  a  bunch ;  pewter  tankards 
fifty-two;  bafons  N®.  i.  thirty-fix;  N®.  2. 
twenty-fix;  N®.  3. forty-two;  N®.4.  forty- 
feven;  linen  two  hundred  and  twenty  yards; 
knives  ninety-fix;  brafs  bells,  N®.  1.  eight 
hundred  and  forty-one;  N°.  2.  fixty-two; 

N°.  3.  fixty-nine;  N°.  4.  fifty-fix.  Thefe 
goods  reduced  to  copper  bars,  as  follows. 

Copper  Bars. 

One  Bar  iron  ■ — — - 4 

One  bunch  of  beads  — - 4 

Five  rangoes  —  - •  4 

One  tankard  - —  3 

One  bafon,  N°.  1. - —  4 

The  other  numbers  lefs  in  proportion. 

One  yard  of  linen  - 1 

Six  knives  —  —  1 

One  brafs  bell,  N®.  1.  —  —  3 

The  other  numbers  lefs  in  proportion. 

Purple  copper  armlets,  made  at  Loanda 
de  S.  Paola  in  Angola ,  are  a  very  good  com¬ 
modity  here  and  at  Rio  del  Rey ;  and  the 
Portuguefes  carry  a  great  quantity  of  them. 

Paid  for  provifions  here. 

Forty  bafkets  of  plantains,  fixty  copper  bars. 

Twenty  copper  bars  to  duke  Apbrom  for 
game. 

Sixty  to  king  Robin  for  the  fame. 

Twenty  to  captain  Thomas ,  at  Salt-Town, 
for  the  fame. 

Twenty  to  captain  Thomas  at  the  watering- 
place,  for  the  fiime. 

Twenty  to  Mettinon. 

Forty  to  king  Ebrero. 

Forty  to  king  John. 

Twenty-four  to  king  Oyo. 

Seventeen  to  William  king  Agbijherea. 

Seventeen  to  Robin  king  Agbijherea. 

Twelve  to  duke  Aphrom. 

Thirty  to  old  king  Robin ,  at  the  watering- 
place. 

St.  Tome. 

rH  E  principal  perfon  to  be  made  ufe  of  pr;ce3  0f 
there,  in  1699,  to  contract  for  provi- provifions. 
fions,  (Ac.  was  one.  Raphael  Lewis ,  an  emi¬ 
nent  Portuguefe  merchant;  but  at  the  time 
when  the  Albion  frigat  was  there,  all  forts 
of  provifions  were  excefiive  dear,  and  Euro¬ 
pean  goods  very  cheap,  as  for  inftance. 

A  thoufand  ears  of  Indian  wheat  four  pieces 
of  eight,  or  four  Akies. 

Peafe  two  Akies  a  bufhel. 
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Barbot.  Far  inha  da  Pao,s  or  Mandioca  meal,  two 

Akies  and  a  half  a  bufhel. 

A  hundred  coco-nuts  one  Akie. 

A  middle- fized  hog,  four  Akies ;  the 
largeft,  fix  pieces  of  eight. 

An  ox,  twelve  pieces  of  eight,  and  a  very 
poor  one  eight. 

One  Alkier  of  beans,  one  Akie,  at  that 
time,  by  reafon  of  the  great  drought. 

The  prices  of  European  goods  were. 

One  piece  of  fayes,  ten  Akies. 

Perpets,  four  Akies  and  a  half.. 

Beads,  three  bunches  two  Akies. 

Proportionably  for  other  goods,  being 
fcarce  the  firft  cod  in  Europe. 

Note ,  That  an  Akie  of  gold  is  valued  there 
at  one  piece  of  eight. 

The  Albion  frigat  paid  the  following 
duties  in  1699. 

To  the  governor  for  anchorage  forty-one 
Akies. 

To  the  captain  of  the  fea,  one  Akie. 

To  Raphael  Lewis ,  for  his  commiflion, 
ten  Akies. 

In  all  fifty-two  Akies. 


New  Calabar. 

Paris  Gazette,  November  9,  1709.]  We 
have  received  advice,  that  the  fieur  Parent , 
commanding  four  frigats,  armed  for  pri¬ 
vateers,  after  having  taken  the  Englijh  fort 
in  Gambia  river,  in  Africa,  and  a  fhip  loaded 
with  Black  flaves,  afterwards  failed  thence  to 
the  ifland  of  St.  Tome,  belonging  to  the  Por- 
tuguefes,  and  had  taken  the  town  and  the 
caftle,  defended  by  above  three  thoufand 
men  well  armed,  took  there  a  great  booty, 
and  carried  away  thence  fix  fhips  of  feveral 
nations,  richly  laden. 

Annobon. 

N  1701  there  were  above  a  thoufand  Grazil- 
Blacks  in  the  ifland,  on  the  feveral  Por-  ^ier’s 
tuguefe  plantations,  to  cultivate  all  manner  j°urna^ 
of  Guinea  provifions,  and  breed  fmall  cattle, 
which  turns  to  a  very  good  account  to  the 
proprietor,  who  is  a  Portuguefe  lord,  that 
owns  the  ifland.  There  we  got  in  abun¬ 
dance  of  water,  wood,  hogs,  goats,  tama¬ 
rinds,  Mandioca ,  meal,  Guaiavas ,  oranges, 
lemons,  (Ac.  The  ifland  produces  a  very 
great  quantity  of  cotton.  We  anchored  on 
the  north  fide  of  it. 
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OF  THE 

LOWER  JET  H  I  0  P  I  A. 

The  PREFACE. 


1  Ended  the  defcription  of  the  coafls  of  Guinea  at  Rio  de  Fernan  Vaz,  which 
is  the  greatef  extent  oj  the  coafls  properly  Jo  called ,  according  to  the  mojl 
common  and  general  acceptation  among  European  travellers ,  who  at  mojl 
extend  them  no  farther  than  cape  St.  Catherine,  J'ome  leagues  fouth  of  the  river 
Fernan  Vaz. 

Now  in  order  to  compleat  the  defcription  of  the  trading  ports  and  coafls  of  the 
Blacks,  both  in  Guinea,  and  the  Lower  /Ethiopia  adjoining  to  it ,  for  the  fatis- 
faftion  and  benefit  of  Jeafaring  men ,  and  adventurers  to  thofe  parts  of  Africa, 
which  has  been  the  principal  deflgn  of  this  work ;  I  will  add  to  the  aforefaid  de- 
Jcription ,  a  floort  account  of  the  coafls  of  Brumas,  Sette,  Loango,  Cacongo,  Goy, 
Congo  and  Angola,  as  far  as  the  coafl  of  Benguella,  or  the  kingdom  o/’Butua; 
all  thefe ,  and  other  regions  eafl  and  fouth ,  being  comprehended  in  the  Lower  /Ethi¬ 
opia,  or  South-Guinea,  flretching  out  about  a  hundred  and  eighty  leagues  from 
north-weft  to  fouth-eafl ,  in  a  direft  courje ,  from  cape  St.  Catherine  to  the  river 
de  Moreira,  which  is  in  ten  degrees  and  a  half  of  Jouth  latitude ,  about  thirteen 
leagues  to  the  fouthward  of  cape  Ledo  in  Benguella. 

What  I  am  to  fay  on  this  head ,  I  have  partly  collected  out  c/Dapper,  and  part¬ 
ly  from  the  maps  of  the  coafls  of  Africa,  made  by  exprefs  order  of  the  kings  ^/'Por¬ 
tugal,  in  whojfe  reigns  the  firfl  difeoveries  oj  thoj'e  coafls  were  made  j  the  late  M. 
D’Ablancourt,  whilfl  he  reflded  at  the  court  of  Portugal,  with  the  char  after  of 
envoy  jrorn  the  king  of  France,  having  found  means  to  get  exaft  copies  of  thofe 
maps,  Jo  carefully  kept  by  the  aforejaid  kings  for  their  private  ufe,  and  after  the 
faid  M.  D’Ablancourt’j  death  they  were  publifhed  at  Amfterdam,  by  Peter  Mortier, 
anno  1700. 1  have  alfo  made  ufe  of  Carli,  Merolla,  De  la  Croix,  Robbe,  Du  Pleffis, 
and  other  modern  travellers  and  geographers .  To  all  this  I  have  added  a  journal 
of  a  voyage  to  Congo  in  the  year  1700,  by  James  Barbot,  jun.  my  brother  s 
Jon,  fuper  cargo-,  and  John  Cafleneuve,  at  firfl  J'econd,  and  afterwards  chief  mate 
in  the  Jhip  the  Don  Carlos  of  London.  And  for  the  entertainment ,  and  better 
information  of  the  readers,  I  have  thought  proper  to  Jubjoin  a  Jhort  account  of 
the  inland  countries ,  and  neighbouring  nations,  from  the  aforejaid  travellers  and 
geographers , 
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FROM  cape  St.  Catherine  to  Porto  de 
Mayomba ,  or  Mujumba ,  in  the  jurif- 
didtion  of  Sette,  is  about  forty  leagues  along 
the  coaft  from  north- weft  to  fouth-eaft,  and 
Sette  ri-  fouth-eaft  by  fouth.  There  being  only  two 
ver  and  r;verSj  ftreaming  from  the  inland  country 
of  Bramas,  from  the  eaft  north-eaft  into  the 
JEthiopick  ocean,  the  firft  at  north,  being  in 
the  Bay  a  Comma,  but  is  a  imall  river  of  no 
note;  the  other  at  the  fouth  of  it,  is  Rio 
Sette ,  a  pretty  conftderable  river,  gliding 
from  a  great  way  up  the  inland,  on  whole 
banks  is  fituated  the  town  of  Sette,  fome 
fay  thirty-two  leagues,  others  only  a  day’s 
journey  from  its  mouth;  and  is  the  principal 
town  of  that  jurifdi&ion,  govern’d  by  a 

woman.  _ 

Ten  leagues  from  Sette  river,  to  the  fouth- 
ward,  lies  Cabo  Segundo ;  and  ten  leagues 
farther  fouth  of  it  again,  is  cape  Niger ,  on 
the  north  fide  of  Porto  Mayomba,  three  de¬ 
grees  and  a  half  of  fouth  latitude ;  and  be¬ 
twixt  them  up  the  inland,  are  the  moun- 
Mountalns  tajns  0f  the  H0ly  Ghoft,  by  the  Portuguefes 
caHed>  S  err  as  do  Santo  Spirit  o,  which  take 
ly  °  °  ‘  up  a  large  compafs  of  land ;  and  beyond 
them  north,  are  large  woods,  forefts,  and 
lakes. 

This  province  of  Sette  lies  about  fixteen 
miles  north  of  Porto  Mayomba ,  and  yields 
Red  wood,  extraordinary  plenty  of  redwood,  befides 
other  forts  of  timber.  Of  this  red  wood  they 
have  two  forts,  the  one  by  thofe  of  Sette 
called  Quines,  which  the  Portuguefes  ufed  to 
buy,  but  not  efteemed  in  Loango ;  the  other 
'fty-SeJfe,  being  much  heavier  and  redder, 
bears  both  a  good  price  and  reputation.  The 
foot  of  this  By-Sefje,  called  there  AngaJJy 
Aby-Sefje,  exceeds  in  hardnefs  and  deepnefs 
of  colour,  which  makes  it  valued. 

With  this  wood  the  natives  drive  a  great 
trade,  all  along  the  coaft  from  Mujumba 
to  Angola,  dealing  very  feldom  with  any 
other  than  their  own  people;  being  at  firft 
brought  from  Sette,  where  the  governor 
receives  the  cuftom  of  ten  in  the  hundred. 
Faife  The  Blacks  are  here  yet  more  deceitful 

Blacks,  and  treacherous  than  thofe  of  Loango ;  of 
whom  I  fhall  give  the  proper  character  af¬ 
terwards. 

There  grows  in  the  country  great  and 
fmall  millet,  the  firft  called  among  them 
Produft.  Maffa  Manponta ,  and  the  other  Majfa  Min- 
kale.  They  have  like  wife  great  plenty  of  po¬ 
tatoes,  called  there  I  qua  Anpotte ,  and  palm- 
wine,  called  Malaffa ,  the  trees  Mabba,  the 
nut  Imba,  and  the  pith  or  kernel  Inbonga. 
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They  have  alfo  poultry,  but  not  many; 
but  the  woods  afford  all  forts  of  wild  beafts. 

The  rivers  feed  many  water  elephants,  and 
divers  fifties ;  but  the  land  breeds  few  cattle, 
befides  beafts  of  prey. 

The  inhabitants  feed  upon  millet,  bana-  Food, 
nas,  and  wild  creatures. 

Their  language  has  fome  affinity  with  Language, 
that  of  Loango ,  differing  only  in  fome  few 
words ;  fo  that  they  eafily  underftand  one 
another. 

They  make  wars  upon  their  neighbours, 
efpecially  thofe  of  Comma,  between  cape  de 
Lope,  and  Goby ;  this  latter  being  a  territory- 
full  of  moraffes,  lakes,  and  rivers,  all  navi¬ 
gated  by  canoos.  . 

The  commodities  brought  out  of  Europe, 
hither,  are,  mufkets,  powder,  bright  cop¬ 
per  kettles,  white  and  brown  linen,  and 
ordinary  cloth. 

Their  arms  are  arrows,  bows,  and  jaVe-  Weapons, 
lins,  the  firft  they  call  Infetto ,  the  fecond 
Malta,  the  third  Janga  and  Zonga. 

In  all  other  cuftoms,  religion,  and  con¬ 
juration,  they  agree  with  thofe  of  Loango. 

The  port  of  Mayomba  lies  in  three  de-  Mayomba 
grees  and  a  half  fouth  latitude,  as  has  been  P°rt- 
obferved,  and  north  of  Loango  and  of  Rio 
Comby ,  bordering  weft  ward  on  the  fea; 
where  appears  a  high  black  point,  by  the 
Portuguefes  named  Cabo  Negro,  black  point, 
becaufe  it  looks  black  afar  off,  by  reafon 
of  the  great  number  of  trees  planted  on  it 
very  thick. 

Next  this  cape  follows  a  road  for  fhips, 
by  Tailors  called  the  road  of  Majumba ,  a- 
bout  half  a  league  in  length  ;  that  is,  from 
cape  Negro  to  the  oppofite  fouth  point, 
which  is  low,  and  overfpread  with  trees. 

'Within  the  country  you  difcover  a  red 
mountain,  by  the  Blacks  called  Metute :  not 
far  off  a  great  fait  lake,  a  mile  broad,  out 
of  which  fome  waters  about  half  a  mile 
northward  of  Cabo  Negro  run  into  the  fea; 
but  the  paffages  are  fometimes  choaked  up 
by  the  waves,  which  beat  violently  againft 
them. 

On  the  fhore  ftands  the  village  Majumba ,  The  vil- 
built  in  one  long  row,  fo  near  the  fea,  thatla2e* 
the  incroaching  waves  often  oblige  the  in¬ 
habitants  to  remove  behind  the  village.  On 
the  north  fide  of  this  port  lies  a  river  full 
of  oifters,  that  pours  its  waters  into  the 
ocean,  and  has  in  its  mouth,  at  molt  not 
above  fix,  fometimes  but  three  or  four  foot 
water;  yet  farther  in,  is  of  a  conftderable 
bignefs,  breadth,  depth,  and  length,  ex¬ 
tending 
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tending  at  lead  fifteen  miles  up  the  land,  to 
the  great  help  and  conveniency  of  thofe  that 
fetch  red  wood,  which  otherwile  they  muft 
carry  much  farther  5  whereas  now  they  bring 
h  in  canoos  down  the  faid  river. 

The  country  about  Majumba  is  barren 
as  to  grain,  but  abounds  in  bananas,  call’d 
there  Bittebe ,  and  Makondo ,  of  which  they 
make  bread;  there  is  alfo  abundance  of 
palm-wine,  and  the  rivers  have  plenty  of 
hfli. 

Here  is  no  peculiar  prince,  but  one  of 
the  counfellors  of  ftate  to  the  king  of  Lo¬ 
ango ,  called  Mani-bonne ,  deputy  of  Loan- 
giri ,  who  governs  the  country  for  him;  be¬ 
ing  only  accountable  to  the  king  for  the 
red  wood,  brought  down  by  the  river  from 
Sette ,  which  pays  him  ten  in  the  hundred, 
as  has  been  obferved. 

The  inhabitants  drive  a  trade  of  this  red 
wood,  which  they  call  Takoel ,  to  Goy ,  north 
of  Rio  Zair ,  to  barter  it  for  Simbo  cloth,  as 
(ball  be  hereafter  declared. 

The  women  of  this  country  fifh  for  oifters, 
in  the  abovemention’d  river,  north  of  . Ma¬ 
jumba,  fetching  them  up  in  great  trays  from 
the  bottom;  then  opening  and  fmoaking 
them,  they  will  keep  them  good  for  fome 
months.  The  fmoak’d  oiflers,  as  all  other 
fifh  or  flefh  fo  fmoak’d,  they  call  here  Bar¬ 
bette. 

Somewhat  to  the  fouthward  of  Majumba , 
is  a  bay  by  the  Portuguefes  named  Enfeada 
de  Alvaro  Martins,  and  fome  leagues  farther 
again  fouth,  another,  by  the  fame  called 
Angra  do  Tndio ,  having  a  cape  at  fouth, 
from  which  ftretches  off  to  fea  a  bank, 
called  Baixcs  do  Tndio ;  and  fome  leagues 
louth  of  this  again,  is  a  river,  named  by 
the  Portuguefes  Rio  das  Montas ,  near  to 
which,  that  is,  eight  or  nine  miles  fouth  of 
Majumba,  lies  the  point  called  Quilongo  or 
Sellage,  the  name  of  the  next  village.  This 
truft  of  land  appears  to  fhips  at  fea,  com¬ 
ing  from  the  fouthward,  with  two  moun¬ 
tains,  in  the  fhape  of  a  woman’s  breads, 
and  thence  called  by  the  natives  Quanny , 
and  by  the  Portuguefes  Afduas  Montas. 

Two  miles  to  the  fouthward  of  thefe  two 
mountains,  glides  into  the  Atlantick  the  ri¬ 
ver  Quila  or  Loango ,  abounding  in  fifh,  pre¬ 
cipitating  itfelf  with  a  flrong  water-fall  into 
the  fea,  and  over  againft  its  mouth  forne- 
what  off  to  fea,  lies  an  ifland. 

The  European  goods  fit  for  the  trade  of 
this  tract  of  land,  are  the  very  fame  as 
before  mention’d,  brought  to  the  coaft  of 
Sette. 

Far  inland  lies  the  country  of  Dingo  or 
Dingy ,  which  borders  on  the  kingdoms  of 
Loango  and  Vanquy-,  a  large  country  full 
of  towns  and  villages,  tributary  to  the  king 
of  Loango,  yet  has  its  peculiar  lords,  who 
rule  by  luccefilon. 

Vo L.  V. 


Defcription  of  the  kingdom  of  Loango.  Barbot.' 

SOmewhat  fouth  of  Quila ,  about  a  league 
from  the  fhore,  lies  the  great  town 
Loango,  the  metropolis  and  imperial  court 
of  this  kingdom,  in  four  degrees  thirty  mi¬ 
nutes  of  fouth  latitude!  the  natives  now  call 
it  Barra  Loangiri ,  and  Boary  or  Bury  was 
the  ancient  name  they  called  it  by. 

The  ground-plat  of  it  takes  as  much  in 
compafs,  as  our  famous  city  of  York  in  Eng¬ 
land,  but  is  much  more  widely  built;  it 
has  large,  (freight  and  broad  flreets;  of  which 
the  inhabitants  take  great  care,  that  no  grafs 
grow,  nor  foil  lie  in  them :  they  are  very 
regular  and  neatly  planted  with  palmetto- 
trees,  bananas  and  bakoros,  which  (land  in 
a  line.  Some  of  thofe  trees  are  alfo  behind 
the  houfes,  and  fometimes  quite  round 
them,  and  thus  ferve  both  for  fhelter  and 
ornament. 

In  the  midft  of  the  city  is  a  great  market-  The 
place,  and  on  one  fide  of  it  the  king’s  court,  king’s 
furrounded  with  a  hedge  of  palm-trees,  con-  Palace> 
taining  in  circuit  as  much  ground  as  fome 
ordinary  towns,  beautify’d  with  many  houfes 
for  his  women,  of  which  he  is  reported  to 
keep  feven  thoufand,  that  live  fix  or  eight 
together,  not  daring  to  ftir  from  their  ap¬ 
pointed  ftation,  without  the  king’s  leave  or 
the  overfeer’s,  who  keeps  a  diligent  and 
jealous  eye  over  them. 

The  houfes  are  built  with  two  gable-ends,  Houfes, 
and  a  Hoping  roof,  which  refts  on  long 
thick  polls,  that  lie  upon  flays  about  two 
or  three  fathom  high;  the  breadth,  length, 
and  height  of  them  near  alike,  that  they 
may  Hand  in  equal  and  uniform  diftances; 
and  within,  they  have  fometimes  two  or 
three  rooms  or  chambers,  apart;  in  one  of 
which  they  keep  their  riches,  and  that  has 
a  door  at  the  hinder  end,  locked  up  with  a 
double  lock;  fome  have  round  about,  a 
fence  of  palm-boughs  plafhed;  others  of 
bulrufhes  wreath’d;  fome  make  Lebonge  or 
wickers  braided  together,  which  indole  fix, 
eight,  or  more  houfes;  and  they  dwell  in 
them  as  in  a  precind,  being  to  each  other 
very  trufly,  and  in  all  accidents  helpful. 

Their  houfhold  fluff  confifts  chiefly  in  Furniture, 
pots,  calibafhes,  wooden  trays,  mats,  a 
block  whereon  they  put  their  caps;  fome 
fmall  and  great  bafkets  of  a  neat  fafhion, 
into  which  they  put  their  clothes,  and  other 
trifling  things. 

The  kingdom  of  Loango,  formerly  called 
Bramas,  according  to  Pigafet  and  other  geo¬ 
graphers,  begins  below  cape  St.  Catherine 
before  mention’d,  and  extends  fouthward  to  oJp 
the  fmall  river  Loango  or  Louifa,  in  fix  de-  t^e  j.;ng_ 
grees  of  fouth  latitude,  by  which  it  is  divided  dom. 
from  that  of  Cakongo.  On  the  weft  it  is 
wafli’d  by  the  Adthiopick  fea,  and  borders  at 
eaft  on  the  country  of  Pombo ,  about  a 
hundred  leagues  from  Loango.  Samuel 
6  D  .  Bruno 
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Barbot.  Bruno  fets  clown  for  its  boundaries,  in  the 
fouth  the  river  Zair  or  Congo-,  and  in  the 
eaft  the  people  Ambois  and  Anzikos ,  who 
are  man-eaters. 

Provinces.  This  kingdom  contains  many  provinces, 
among  which,  the  four  chiefeF  are  Loangiri , 
Loangomongo ,  Cbilongo ,  and  Piri . 

Loangiri.  Loangiri  has  the  advantage  of  many  fmall 
rivers,  to  water  and  refrefh  the  foil,  and 
by  that  means  is  very  fruitful,  and  exceed¬ 
ing  full  of  people.  The  inhabitants  fubfiF 
by  hiking,  weaving,  and  the  wars. 

Loango-  Loangomongo  is  a  large  and  hilly  country, 
mongo,  abounding  in  cattle  and  palmetto-trees;  fo 
that  palm-oil  may  be  had  cheap. 

The  inhabitants  are  either  weavers  or 
merchants.  From  this  province  the  kings  of 
Loango  drew  their  original;  yet  time  and 
the  viciflitude  of  affairs  had  almoft  excluded 
them  from  it:  but  at  laft  having  frefh  infor¬ 
mations,  and  finding  themfelves  more  po¬ 
tent  in  arms,  they  invaded  it,  and  reduced 
the  country  to  their  fubje<5tion. 

Chilongo.  Chilongo  exceeds  all  the  others  in  bignefs, 
being  alfo  very  populous,  in  fome  places 
mountainous,  and  in  others  carpeted  with 
verdant  and  delightful  plains  and  valleys. 
The  people  naturally  rude  and  clownifli; 
but  have  great  Fore  of  elephants  teeth. 

Piri.  piri  lies  plain  and  even,  full  of  inhabi¬ 

tants,  well  For’d  with  fruits  and  woods,  and 
flock’d  with  great  abundance  of  cattle,  be- 
fides  innumerable  poultry. 

The  inhabitants  are  a  quiet  people,  averfe 
from  wars,  and  for  their  carriage  well  be¬ 
loved  by  their  king,  and  furpafiing  all  their 
neighbours  in  rich  commodities;  yet  their 
chief  maintenance  drawn  from  paFurage 
and  hunting. 

Loango ,  according  to  the  beF  information 
the  Europeans  can  draw  from  the  ancienteF, 
and  moF  experienced  Blacks ,  has  been  di¬ 
vided  into  divers  territories,  as  Majumba , 
Chilongo ,  Piri ,  JVanfi  and  Loango ,  each 
inhabited  by  feveral  people,  and  ruled  by  a 
particular  governor;  who,  at  plealure,  warr’d 
upon  his  neighbours. 

Wild  In  antienter  times  the  natives  were  all 

people.  wild,  and  man-eaters,  as  Fill  the  Jagos  are, 

who  dwell  towards  the  eaF  and  fouth-eaF. 
They  ufed  bananas  for  bread,  and  fed  on  wild 
beaFs,  hunting  elephants,  buffaloes,  wild 
boars,  bucks,  and  fuch  like ;  and  fifhing  in 
the  rivers  and  the  lea.  Thefe  countries, 
through  the  private  feuds  among  the  go¬ 
vernors,  were  fubdued  by  Mani  Loango, 
who  boaFed  his  extradtion  from  Lerri  in  Ka- 
kongo,  and  politically  made  leagues  with 
fome,  by  their  joint  force  conquering  others, 
and  then  pick’d  quarrels  with  the  reF;'  but 
had  much  trouble  with  Mani  IFanfa,  and  af¬ 
terwards  again  with  Mani  Piri ,  and  Mani- 
Chilongo ;  by  whom  he  was  twice  beaten. 
But  by  his  great  power  they  were  at  laF 
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made  his  vaffals;  upon  which,  Mani  Ma¬ 
jumba  fubmitted  himfelf:  after  whofe  ex¬ 
ample,  all  the  places  lying  northwards,  as 
Locke,  Seere  or  Sette,  yielded  to  him. 

Mani  Loango ,  thus  triumphant,  divided  The  firit 
thefe  countries  among  his  chief  counfellors  conqueror, 
of  truF,  and  committing  the  care  of  his 
own  to  a  deputy,  went  and  lived  in  Piri : 
but  the  place  he  firF  pitched  on,  not  pleafing 
him,  whether  for  its  mountainoufnefs,  or 
that  it  lay  too  far  from  the  water,  he  went 
thence,  and  fettled  in  a  place,  where  to  this 
prefent  the  kings  of  Loango  keep  their  court, 
the  name  whereof  is  Banzat  Loangiri ,  or  ra¬ 
ther  Loango-,  but  the  Blacks  call  it  Boary , 
as  has  been  obferved,  being  fituate  in  a  part 
of  Piri. 

The  inhabitants  of  Piri  were  called  Mou- 
vipr,  or  Mouviri,  a  compound  word  of 
Moutfie  and  Piri ;  Moutfie  fignifying  people: 
fo  Moutfie  Piri  fignifies  people  of  Piri ; 
and  for  brevity,  pronounced  Mouviri.  So 
likewife,  Loangiri  is  the  contradfion  of  Lo- 
ango  and  Piri,  which  joined  together  makes 
Loango-Piri ,  and  for  quicknefs  of  fpeech, 

Loangiri. 

The  better  to  fecure  his  new-gotten  domi¬ 
nions,  Mani  Loango  fettled  his  brothers  and 
fiFers  in  the  greateF  cities  or  towns  about 
him,  viz.  in  Cape,  to  have  a  vigilant  eye 
over  whatever  might  threaten  danger  from 
above;  and  in  Bocke ,  Chilongo  and  Salaly , 
to  fupervife  and  prevent  any  hidden  attempt 
from  below. 

The  chiefeF  towns  of  Loango ,  are  Cape ,  Principal 
the  refidence  of  the  king’s  fiFers,  Loango  his  towns, 
own,  Congo ,  Piri ,  two  Chilongo s,  Jamba , 

Cotie ,  Seny,  Gonmo ,  Lanzy.  The  chief 
villages  lie  a  day’s,  or  a  day  and  half’s  jour¬ 
ney  from  Loango,  befides  many  fmall  ones 
farther  in  the  country;  as  Jamba ,  Congo , 

Cayt ,  Bocke,  Piri,  Cotie ,  and  the  Chilongos. 

The  country  of  Loango  affords  Map-  procjua. 
Mamponta  or  great  millet.  Map  Mink  ale 
or  little  millet  and  red  millet,  which  they 
ufe  inFead  of  tares:  alfo  potaoes,  called 
Limbale ,  Ampaita ,  Bacovens,  Injams ,  with 
Imbale ,  Emtogifto  or  ginger,  and  other 
Frange  fruits,  as  Goebes,  Mandonyns ,  or 
Dongopnd  Fonfi-,  and  fome  herbs,  the  chief 
of  which  they  account  Infanfy,  bitter  of  taFe; 

Imboa ,  and  Infua,  purflain,  and  wild  fe¬ 
verfew.  I  hey  have  alfo  Malanga ,  or  pom- 
pions ;  Mampet ,  or  fugar- canes;  Mihenga , 
a  juicy  fruit;  and  Mays  Monola ,  or  tobacco. 

Grain  of  paradife,  or  Malaguette ,  by  them 
called  Indonga  Anpot a-,  but  in  no  quantity, 
becaufe  neither  fown  nor  planted.  Alfo  a- 
bundance  of  Bananas  and  Mandioca  or  Ea- 
rinha  de  Pao,  of  which  they  make  bread. 

Of  the  leaves  of  Majaera  they  make  a 
pretty  reliFiing  food,  drefling  it  with 
fmoak’d  fifh,  palm-oil,  fait,  and  A  cloy,  or 
Brazil  pepper ;  but  their  common  food  is 

Fondy, 
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FonZy,  or  Sonify,  made  of  the  flour  of  millet. 

There  are  calabafhes,  or  gourds,  which 
when  ripe  they  dry,  and  make  difhes  for 
feverat  ales.  They  have  Kola ,  whofe  leaf 
is  aromatiek,  Caffia  Fiftula  or  Pipe- Caff  a, 
which  ferves  them  in  their  witchcrafts,  (Ac. 
but  few  oranges,  lemons  and  cocoa-nuts,  as 
not  valuing  them.  Cotton,  as  well  as  Bra¬ 
zil  pepper,  grows  wild.  Their  fields  pro- 

Grain.  duce  great  wheat,  or  Gabba,  growing  under 
the  earth:  a  fecond  fort  of  grain,  about  as 
large  as  horfe-beans,  grows  on  trees  eight 
or  nine  foot  high  in  cods,  which  is  eaten 
with  Enganga ;  and  a  third  fort,  like  a  little 
bean,  grows  along  the  earth,  in  rows  of 
white  cods,  refembling  French  beans.  They 
have  two  other  forts,  accounted  fo  choice  a 
dainty,  that  they  are  efteemed  food  only  for 
the  rich;  one  of  them  refembling  our  gar¬ 
den  beans,  the  other  Furky  beans,  both 
white,  but  fomewhat  different  in  fhape.  All 
thefe  fruits  continue  the  whole  year  through¬ 
out,  except  between  Majumba ,  and  cape 
Lope  Gonzalez ;  whofe  inhabitants  ufe  ba¬ 
nanas  inflead  of  bread,  and  fifh  for  other 
provifion. 

trees°mbe"  Matombe- trees  grow  numeroufly ;  but 
yet  exceeded  by  the  vaft  multitude  of  palm- 
trees.  Thefe  Matombes  afford  firft  good  wine, 
which  they  drink  inftead  of  that  of  palm, 
but  not  fo  ftrong:  the  branches  make  raf¬ 
ters,  and  laths  for  houfes,  and  couches  to 
fleep  on;  the  leaves  arc  ufed  inftead  of  tiles, 
and  fence  off  the  greateft  rains. 

Garments.  All  the  garments  worn  in  Loango ,  are 
made  of  thefe  leaves,  whjjph  they  ufe  inftead 
of  money,  having  no  fort  of  metal  coin’d: 
but  becaufe  the  Matombe- leaves  are  not  fo 
ftrong  as  thofe  of  the  palm,  the  cloths  made 
thereof  are  in  Ids  efteem,  and  feldom  ufed 
but  by  the  Jagos. 

Their  manur’d  ground  is  fo  fertile,  that 
it  affords  three  crops,  viz,  fmall  millet, 
little  beans,  and  Wigge ,  which  is  fown  with 
mellet  as  rape  with  us.  They  do  not  plow 
the  land,  but  break  it  up  with  an  inftru- 
ment  like  a  hoe,  or  rather  a  mafon’s  trowel, 
only  broader  and  hollower.  Some  have 
their  lands,  one,  two,  or  three  miles;  others 
a  day  or  two’s  journey  from  their  dwellings, 
whither  they  go  at  feed-time,  and  remain 
with  their  families,  till  they  have  fowed 
them,  and  then  return  to  their  habitations 
again.' 

beaih  ^  blogs,  ftieep,  goats,  cows,  and  all  forts 
of  fowls,  breed  more  plentifully  here  than 
in  any  other  place  on  the  coalts  of  €ohgo&n<\ 

Angola. 

The  inhabitants  are  ftrong-limb’d,  large 
of  ftature,  and  decent  in  behaviour,  com- 

Natives.  monly  jealous  of  their  wives,  yet  themfelves 
wanton  and  unchafte;  covetous  and  greedy 
to  attain  riches,  but  generous  and  free-hearted 
one  to  another;  very  much  addi&ed  to 
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drinking  of  palm-wine;  yet  flighting  our  Barbot, 
European  wine;  no  zealots  in  matter  of  re- 
ligion,  yet  extremely  fuperftitious. 

The  men  wear  long  garments,  reaching 
from  their  middle  down  to  their  feet,  and  Apparel, 
below  border’d  with  fringe,  but  leave  the 
upper  part  of  their  body  naked:  the  fluffs 
whereof  they  are  made,  may  be  divided  in¬ 
to  four  forts,  one  of  which  none  may  wear 
but  the  king,  and  thofe  he  permits  out  of 
fingular  favour,  or  as  a  mark  of  dignity. 

1  hey  are  called  fometimes  Libongo ,  other- 
whiles  iTWc,  which  no  weavers  are  permit¬ 
ted  to  fell,  upon  pain  of  death.  There  are 
two  other  forts  ufually  fold,  the  beft  called 
Kitnbes ,  being  a  habit  for  the  greateft  no¬ 
blemen,  made  very  fine,  and  with  curious 
workmanfhip,  flower’d,  and  beautify’d  with 
exquifite  imagery,  each  cloth  holding  about 
two  fpans  and  a  half  fquare,  which  a  wea¬ 
ver  with  his  greateft  diligence  may  well 
fpend  fifteen  or  fixteen  days  in  working  to 
finifh  it.  The  fecond  fort  called  Sokka ,  are 
lefs  by  one  half  than  the  Kimbes ;  yet  many 
who  have  not  much  handled  their  work, 
would  eafily  miftake  the  one  for  the  other; 
for  both  are  high  and  cut  work,  with  ima¬ 
ges  or  figures  on  them,  but  the  turned  fide 
gives  the  diftin£tion,  by  the  coarfenefs  or 
finenefs;  fix  of  the  forementioned  pieces 
make  a  garment,  which  they  know  how  to 
colour  red,  black  or  green. 

The  two  other  forts  of  clothes  are  for  the 
common  people,  being  plain  without  ima¬ 
ges  or  figures,  yet  have  their  diftin&ions; 
one  being  clofer  and  firmer  wrought  than 
the  other.  Thele  are  often  flafh’d  or  pink’d 
from  the  middle  to  the  knees,  as  old  fii-* 
fliion’d  Spanijh  breeches  were  wonr,  with 
fmall  and  great  cuts. 

Every  man  is  bound  to  wear  a  fur-ftdn  Furs  ufed- 
over  his  clothes,  right  before  his  privi¬ 
ties,  viz.  of  a  tame  cat,  otter,  cat  of  moun¬ 
tain,  great  wood  or  wild-cat;  or  of  an  An- 
gali  or  civet-cat,  with  whofe  civet  they 
lometimes  anoint  themfelves:  befides  thefe, 
they  have  very  fair  fpeckled  fkins,  called 
Enkiny ,  of  high  price  among  them,  which 
none  may  wear  but  the  king  and  his  pecu¬ 
liar  favourites. 

Some  of  thofe  of  high  rank  when  they 
travel,  wear  fix  or  eight  fkins  for  garments; 
others,  as  the  king  and  his  greateft  nobility, 
caufe  five  or  fix  fkins  to  be  fewed  together, 
interlaced  with  many  white  and  black  fpeck¬ 
led  tails  of  the  foremention’d  Enkiny. 

In  the  midft  of  the  fkin,  they  commonly 
fix  round  tufts,  made  of  the  aforefaid  fur, 
and  white  and  black  parrots  feathers;  and 
at  the  edge,  elephant  hair,  fpread  round  in 
winding  trails.  Every  one  alio  wears  a  firing 
about  his  middle,  made  of  the  peeling  of 
Matombe- leaves,  of  which  there  are  two 
forts,  one  called  Pces-anana ,  and  the' other 

Poes- 
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Barbot .  Poes~anpona\  with  which  they  tye  their 
clothes  faft. 

Glrdlcs‘  Bt Tides,  they  have  two  girdles  one  above 

another,  that  is,  one  of  fine  red  or  black 
cloth  fiightly  imbroider’d  in  three  or  four 
places;  the  other  of  yarn  wrought  in  flow¬ 
ers,  and  fatten’d  together  before  with  dou¬ 
ble  firings,  called  Pondes.  Thefe  girdles  are 
commonly  three  or  four  inches  broad ;  where* 
fore  the  cloths  fent  thither  out  of  Europe , 
with  broad  lifts,  ferve  to  be  imbroider’d 
and  quill'd  to  make  fuch  girdles. 

Some  wear  girdles  of  bulrufhes,  and  young 
palm-branches,  others  of  peelings  of  a  tree 
called  Cotta  \  and  in  other,  places  Emfande, 
which  they  weave  and  plait  together.  Of 
the  fame  peelings  they  make  match  for 
guns,  which  Hands  the  Portuguefes  in  good 
Head. 

Between  the  upper  and  lower  girdle  they 
fet  feveral  forts  of  ornaments,  and  about 
Beads.  their  necks  white  and  black  beads;  the  lat¬ 
ter  they  call  Infwiba  Frotta ,  but  the  former 
bears  the  greateft  value. 

Others  wear  triangular  breaft- chains, 
brought  thither  out  of  Europe ,  and  by  them 
named  Panpanpane ;  fome  ivory  cut  in  pie¬ 
ces,  and  fome  forts  of  flat  fcollops,  which 
they  polifii  very  fmooth  and  round,  and 
wear  them  ftrung  like  neck-laces. 

Oma-  On  their  naked  legs  they  put  brafs,  cop- 
ments.  per>  or  jron  rings,  about  the  bignefs  of  the 
ftnall  end  of  a  tobacco-pipe,  or  elfe  trim 
them  with  black  and  white  beads. 

On  their  arms  they  wear  many  rings  of 
feveral  fafhions,  and  light;  which  they 
temper  in  the  forging,  with  palm  oil. 

Over  their  fhoulder  they  hang  a  fack,  a- 
bout  three  quarters  of  a  yard  long,  fewed 
together,  only  a  little  opening  left  to  put 
in  the  hand.  On  their  head  they  have  an 
artificial  cap,  made  to  fit  clofe;  and  in 
their  hands,  either  a  great  knife,  bow  and 
arrows,  or  a  fword,  for  they  never  go  with¬ 
out  arms. 

Womens  The  womens  clothes  which  come  a  little 
apparel,  below  their  knees,  are  made  of  the  fame  as 
the  mens;  over  which  they  fometimes  put 
a  fine  European  fluff  or  linen,  but  without 
any  girdles:  the  upper moft  part  of  the  bo¬ 
dy,  and  the  head  remains  always  naked  and 
bare,  but  on  their  arms,  legs  and  necks, 
many  rings,  beads  and  other  toys.  'I  hey 
mutt  go  always  with  their  heads  uncovered, 
and  wear  four  or  five  cloths  of  Kimbi,  or 
Libongo ,  fewed  together,  beneath  their  waift, 
before  the  belly,  inftead  of  a  girdle. 

Diet  Their  ufual  diet  is  frefh  and  fmoak’d  fifh; 

efpecially  pilchards,  which  they  take  with 
a  hook,  and  boil  with  herbs  and  Achy  or 
Brazil  pepper.  People  of  quality  eat  with 
their  fifli  fome  Majfanga ,  or  fmall  miller, 
firll  bruifed  with  a  peftle,  then  boiled  with 
water,  and  fo  kneaded  together. 


They  fwear  by  the  king,  fpeaking  thefe  Oaths. 
Words,  Fyga  mani  Lovango ;  but  the  high- 
eft  oath  is  the  drinking  of  Bondes  root,  and 
never  ufed  but  when  fomething  is  prefently 
to  be  undertaken  or  perform’d. 

This  Bondes  is  only  the  root  of  a  tree,  of  Supeiftid- 
a  ruflet  colour,  very  bitter,  and  aftringent,  ous  drink‘ 
and  as  they  fay,  has  by  enchantment  of  the 
Ganga ,  or  conjurer,  a  perfedl  power  and 
virtue  given  it.  They  fcrape  the  root  with 
a  knife,  and  put  it  into  a  pot  of  wat<jr,  of 
which  the  accufed  perfon  takes  about  a  pint 
and  a  half,  adminiftred  by  fome  one  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  king  for  that  purpofe. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  relate  all  the  par¬ 
ticulars  for  which  this  Bonde  drink  is  made 
ufe  of,  in  all  cafualties  or  mifhaps;  for 
they  believe  nothing  befals  them  by  chance, 
but  flittly  maintain  fome  enemy  has  by  his 
Moquifies  or  forceries  brought  it  upon  them. 

I  fhall  inftance  only  thefe  few  examples:  ifExtrava- 
a  man  be  killed  in  a  wood  or  by  the  way,  8ant  n°- 
by  a  tyger,  or  wolf,  they  firmly  believe tl0ns* 
and  fry,  the  tyger  was  a  Dakkin ,  that  is,  a 
forcerer  or  witch,  who  had  by  the  Moquifies^ 
or  charms,  changed  himfelf  into  fuch  a 
bead;  and  whofoever  fhould  endeavour  to 
perfuade  them  to  think  otherwife,  would 
be  laugh’d  at,  and  taken  for  a  fool.  So  if 
any  man’s  houfe  or  goods  happen  to  be 
burnt,  they  fay  one  or  other  of  the  Molli¬ 
fies  has  fet  them  on  fire;  or  if  at  any  time 
they  have  a  more  than  ufual  drought,  they 
lay  fome  Moquifie  has  not  his  defire,  and 
therefore  keeps  back  the  rain;  and  there¬ 
fore  they  ufe  rhe  Bonde  drink  to  inquire  or 
find  out  who  is  the  caufe  of  thofe  misfor¬ 
tunes. 

In  like  manner,  if  any  weighty  or  cri¬ 
minal  matter,  either  of  forcery  or  theft,  be 
laid  to  any  one’s  charge,  and  it  cannot  be 
afcertain’d  by  the  oracle  of  Ganga ,  or  their 
conjurer,  they  forthwith  condemn  the  fuf- 
pectted  perfon  to  drink  of  the  Bonde  drink. 

The  manner  how  it  is  adminiftred  is  tedious 
to  relate,  therefore  I  forbear  mentioning  it; 
but  mutt  lay,  the  Bonde  givers  often  ufe 
much  juggling  and  impofture:  for  tho’  the  Corrupt 
perfon  accus’d  be  not  guilty,  they  will  by  judgment, 
their  forcery  make  him,  fall  if  either  the 
people  hate  him,  or  the  accufers  are  great ; 
or  if  a  rich  perfon  is  guilty,  he  may  ea- 
fily  by  bribes  and  gifts  be  declared  inno¬ 
cent;  but  the  poor  are  fure  of  death,  for 
then  their  accufers  bring  them  naked,  their 
caps  and  clothes  being  for  the  matter  of  the 
Bonde ,  before  the  king’s  court,  where  they 
receive  fentence  of  death,  to  be  hewred  in 
pieces. 

The  women  do  all  the  fervile  works;  for 
they  break  the  ground,  fow  and  reap,  pluck 
up  the  millet,  beat  it  into  meal,  boil  it, 
and  give  it  to  their  hufbands  to  eat,  who 
take  care  for  nothing  but  drink.  Much 
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after  the  fame  manner  the  natives  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  \txvz  to  their  wives  the  whole  care  of 
weaving,  fowing,  reaping  and  planting, 
whilft  they  employ  themfelves  in  hunting  and 
fifhing. 

When  the  hufband  eats,  the  wife  fits  fat- 
off  and  takes  the  leavings*,  and  they  are  lb 
flavifhly  fubjedt  to  their  hu (bands,  that 
they  dare  not  fpeak  to  them,  but  on  their 
bare  knees;  and  when  they  meet  them,  to 
fhow  their  fubmiflion,  rnuft  creep  upon  their 
hands.  They  colour  their  whole  bodies 
with  Takoel  wood  ground  upon  flones,  and 
fo  made  fit  for  painting. 

There  are  many  handicrafts  among  them, 
as  weavers,  fmiths,  carpenters,  cap-makers, 
potters,  bead-makers,  vintners  or  tapflers, 
fifhermen,  canoo-makers,  merchants,  and 
other  traders. 

They  make  a  kind  of  hemp,  taken  out  of 
the  peel’d  leaves  of  the  Matombe-trees,  about 
three  quarters  of  a  yard  fquare.  This  hemp 
is  of  two  forts,  the  one  called  Poefana ,  fit 
only  for  coarfe  cloth;  and  the  other,  Poe- 
fampama ,  for  finer:  they  have  a  a  peculiar 
way  to  beat  this  hemp,  and  to  fpin  it. 

The  Portuguefes  buy  abundance  of  thefe 
cloths,  and  carry  them  to  Loango  St.  Paolo , 
where  they  are  ufed  inftead  of  money:  for 
in  that  place,  they  are  the  flandard  to  va¬ 
lue  all  commodities  by.  Every  cloth  called 
by  the  Portuguefes  Pano  Sambo ,  and  by  the 
natives  Mollole  Vierry ,  confifls  of  four 
pieces  ditch’d  together,  called  Libonges ; 
feventeen  fuch  are  valued  at  one  piece  of 
dezy  ticking ;  and  every  pound  of  ivory, 
bears  the  price  of  five  Libonges. 

In  like  manner,  the  inhabitants  of  Loango , 
indead  of  money,  ufe  flight-wove  cloths 
made  of  the  leaves  of  Matombe- trees,  every 
cloth  confiding  of  four  pieces,  each  of  about 
a  fpan  and  a  half  fquare,  of  which  one  is 
worth  a  penny ;  but  of  late  thefe  cloths  are 
fallen  low,  and  confequently  little  ufed.  Be¬ 
fore  the  erecting  of  the  Dutch  JVeJl-India 
company,  when  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
United  Provinces  were  allowed  to  trade  here, 
the  Hollanders  exchanged  copper,  ivory,  and 
other  African  goods  for  thofe  handker¬ 
chiefs,  which  enhanced  the  price  thereof; 
at  prelenr,  as  the  Dutch  do  not  fupply 
thofe  people,  they  are  extraordinarily  low¬ 
ered,  or  fallen. 

Mod  of  the  wealth  of  the  inhabitants 
confifls  in  flaves;  for  what  other  wealth 
they  have,  is  lavifh’d  profufely  in  idle  ex- 
pences. 

The  commodities  brought  out  of  this 
country  by  the  Whites ,  are  elephants  teeth, 
copper,  tin,  lead,  iron,  and  other  things ; 
but  the  metals  are  gotten  with  great  labour 
by  the  inhabitants,  becaufe  of  the  great  dif- 
tance  of  the  mines.  Mod  of  the  copper  is 
brought  from  Sondy,  not  far  from  Abijfmia, 
cr  the  empire  of  PreJter-John, 
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Towards  September ,  many  fmiths  refort Barbot. 
to  Sondy  from  feveral  countries,  to  melt  cop-  ^ 
per;  who  continue  there  till  May,  and  then 
deparr,  becaufe  of  the  approaching  dry  fea-  the^Couis- 
ibn:  but  by  the  unfkilfulnefs  of  the  inha- try. 
biianrs,  this  copper  is  much  debafed,  becaufe 
they  melt  all  metals  one  among  another* 
to  prevent  which,  fome  have  been  lent  where 
the  mines  are,  to  teach  them  to  didinguifh 
and  feparate  the  metals;  but  they  would 
never  permit  them  to  do  any  thing,  or 
be  perfuaded  to  alter  their  own  ignorant 
method. 

The  Europeans  export  alfo  from  this 
country  elephants  tails,  which  the  Portu¬ 
guefes  buy  and  carry  to  Loandade  St.  Paolo , 
where  they  prove  very  good  and  rich  mer¬ 
chandize;  that  is,  an  hundred  hairs  put  to¬ 
gether,  they  value  at  a  thoufand  Reis,  or 
fix  (hillings.  This  hair  the  Blacks  braid 
very  finely,  and  wear  about  their  necks; 
but  the  greated  and  longed  hair  braided 
they  wear  about  their  waifl,  of  which  fifty 
hairs  are  fold  for  a  thoufand  Reis. 

Loango  ufes  to  vend  yearly  abundance  of 
ivory;  but  the  quantity  continually  decreafes, 
becaufe  the  natives  fetch  it  fo  far  out  of  the 
country,  and  carry  it  on  their  heads.  The 
chiefed  place  where  the  flaple  for  this  com¬ 
modity  remains,  is  called  Bakkamele,  or  Buk- 
kemeale,  about  three  hundred  Englifh  miles 
up  the  country;  fo  that  the  Blacks  are  near 
three  months  on  their  journeys  forwards 
and  backwards.  But  many  of  the  elephants 
teeth  carried  from  Bukkemeale,  are  of  thofe 
which  die  naturally,  and  are  found  in  the 
woods ;  and  therefore  look  of  a  decay’d  co¬ 
lour,  as  if  they  were  rotten. 

The  commodities  brought  by  thofe  of 
Loango,  are  fait,  palm-oil,  broad  knives  made 
by  themfelves,  coarfe  flezy  ticking,  black 
looking-glades,  cuflfion-leaves,  and  fome 
other  trifles,  befides  flaves,  and  elephants 
teeth:  they  make  ufe  of  thefe  flaves  to  carry 
their  goods  from  place  to  place,  to  five  other 
extraordinary  charge  of  carriage. 

The  roads  from  Loango  to  Pombo,  Sondy,  Robbers. 
Monfel,  Great  Mokoko,  lying  north-ead  and 
ead  north-ead,  are  much  infeded  by  the  Jago 
man-eaters;  fo  that  it  is  dangerous  for  mer¬ 
chants  to  travel  that  way,  tho’  they  ufually 
go  in  whole  troops,  or  carravans  under  a 
chief  commander,  who  is  very  faithful  to 
them. 

For  obtaining  of  a  free  trade  in  Loango ,  Prefect? 
the  Whites  give  prefents  to  the  king,  and  for  liberty 
his  mother  the  queen,  and  two  noblemen, t0  trade' 
appointed  overfeers  of  the  fadtory,  called 
Manikes,  and  Manikinga,  and  feveral  others. 

In  trading,  the  Blacks  ufe  their  own  lan¬ 
guage;  yet  fome  fifhermen  on  the  fliore 
(peak  broken  Portuguefes  and  there  com¬ 
monly  lerve  as  brokers  between  the  buyers 
and  fellers,  as  in  Europe. 

6  E 
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Barbot.  The  king  of  Loango  has  the  reputation  of  a 

potent  lord,  being  able  to  bring  numerous 
armies  into  the  field ;  and  tho’  not  fo  much 


Power  of 

of  Loango.  refpedted  as  dreaded,  by  the  kings  of  Calongo 
and  Goy ,  yet  he  lives  in  friendfhip  with  them, 
and  holds  good  correfpondence  with  thofe 
of  Angola.  His  jurifdi&ion  extends  into  the 
country  eaftward,  almoft  as  far  as  on  the 
fea-coaft,  being  known  by  the  general  name 
of  MouriJJe  or  Maniloango. 

This  prince  has  a  great  council  to  ad- 
vife  in  matters  of  ftate,  compofed  of  his 
principal  officers*,  but  particularly  of  fix, 
who  have  the  title'  of  Mani ,  that  is  lord; 
and  are  governors  of  his  fix  provinces:  but 
it  would  be  tedious  to  give  all  the  par¬ 
ticulars  concerning  thefe,  as  well  as  of  the 
king’s  pomp,  both  in  his  own  perfon,  and 
ftate,  in  private  or  publick  occurrences.  And 
therefore  I  refer  you  to  the  large  accounts 
given  by  other  authors;  and  ffiall  only  fay, 
it  is  more  fumptuous  and  polite  than  what¬ 
ever  I  have  deferibed  of  any  of  the  Guinea 
monarchs,  thefe  Ethiopian  kings  appearing 
better  fafhioned  in  their  behaviour  than  the 
former;  which  may  perhaps  be  attributed 
to  their  continual  commerce  with  the  Por- 
tuguefes  of  Congo  and  Angola ,  for  a  long  time; 
and  perhaps  their  being  nearer  to  Abijj'mia. 

I  will  here  take  notice  of  fome  extraor¬ 
dinary  particulars  of  this  Loango  king’s  gran¬ 
deur,  and  the  veneration  paid  him  by  all 
his  lubjecls,  without  any  exception,  as  my 
authors  relate  it. 

The  king  commonly  wears  cloth,  or  ftuff, 
which  the  Portuguefes  or  other  Whites  carry 
him.  He  and  his  great  officers  have  on 
their  left  arm  the  fkin  of  a  wild  cat  fevved  to¬ 
gether,  with  one  end  fluffed  round  and  ftiff'. 

How  the  This  prince  has  peculiar  forms,  and  cu- 
mgeas.  fl-oms  in  eating  and  drinking;  for  which  he 
keeps  two  feveral  houfes,  one  to  eat,  and 
the  other  to  drink  in:  and  tho’  he  has  many 
houfes,  yet  by  virtue  of  this  cuftom,  he 
may  ufe  no  other.  He  makes  two  meals 
a-day,  the  firft  in  the  morning,  about  ten 
■o’clock,  when  his  meat  is  brought  in  co¬ 
ver’d  bafkets,  near  which  a  man  goes  with 
a  great  bell,  to  give  notice  to  every  one  of 
the  coming  of  the  king’s  difhes;  who,  as 
foon  as  he  is  acquainted  with  it,  leaves  the 
company  he  is  with,  and  goes  thither.  But 
the  fervants  all  withdraw,  becaufe  neither 
man  or  beaft  may  fee  him  eat,  but  it  muft 
die;  and  therefore  he  eats  with  his  doors 
fhut.  How  ftridtly  they  obferve  this  cuftom, 
has  appear’d  in  the  two  following  inftances. 

A  dog  the  king  was  extraordinarily  fond 
of,  not  being  well  watched  by  his  keeper, 
once  thruft  the  door  open  with  his  nofe, 
and  got  in,  looking  at  the  king;  who  in¬ 
flan  tly  caufed  the  Servants  to  kill  him. 

Another  time  it  happened,  that  a  noble¬ 
man’s  child  about  feven  or  eight  years  old, 
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being  with  his  father  in  the  king’s  ban¬ 
queting  houfe,  fell  afleep,  and  when  the 
king  was  drinking  awaked;  whereupon  it 
was  inftantly  fentenced  to  die,  with  a  re¬ 
prieve  for  fix  or  feven  days  at  the  father’s 
requeft ;  that  time  elapfed,  the  child  was 
(truck  upon  the  nofe  with  a  fmith’s  ham¬ 
mer,  and  the  blood  dropped  upon  the  king’s 
Mokifies ,  and  then  with  a  cord  about  his 
neck  was  dragged  on  the  ground  to  a  broad 
way,  to  which  malefadlors  are  drawn,  who 
cannot  bear  the  trial  of  the  Bonde. 

When  the  king  has  done  eating,  he  ufu- 
ally  goes  in  ftate,  attended  by  the  nobility, 
officers,  and  common  people,  to  his  ban¬ 
queting  houfe,  the  greateft  and  moft  fump¬ 
tuous  ftrudture  in  all  his  court,  (landing  in 
a  plain,  fenced  with  palm-tree  boughs; 
wherein  the  moft  intricate  caufes  are  decided 
and  determined  in  his  prefence. 

This  houfe  has  the  fore-fide  open,  to  re-  Drinking 
ceive  all  advantages  of  the  air;  about  houfe. 
twenty  foot  backward  is  a  fkreen,  or  par¬ 
tition,  made  a-crofs  one  fide,  eight  foot 
broad,  and  twelve  foot  long,  where  they 
keep  the  palm-wine,  to  preferve  it  from 
the  fight  of  the  people.  This  partition  has 
hangings,  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  of 
fine  wrought,  tufted  or  quilted  leaves,  called 
by  them  Kumbel-,  clofe  to  which  is  a  Tial, 
or  throne,  with  very  fine  little  pillars  of 
white  and  black  palmetto-branches,  arti¬ 
ficially  wrought  in  the  manner  of  bafket- 
work. 

The  throne  is  a  fathom  long,  a  foot  and 
a  half  high,  and  two  foot  broad ;  on  each 
fide  (land  two  great  bafkets  of  the  fame 
work,  made  of  red  and  black  wicker, 
wherein,  the  Blacks  fay,  the  king  keeps  fome 
familiar  fpirits  for  the  guard  of  his  perfon. 

Next  him,  fits  on  each  fide  a  cup-bearer; 
he  on  the  right  hand  reaches  him  the  cup  ceremony 
when  he  is  minded  to  drink:  but  the  other  at  drink- 
on  the  left,  only  gives  warning  to  the  peo-  ing. 
pie;  to  that  end,  holding  in  his  hands  two 
iron-rods,  about  the  bignefs  of  a  finger, 
and  pointed  at  the  end,  which  he  ftrikes 
one  againft  the  other;  at  which  found,  the 
people,’  who  are  commonly  as  well  within 
the  houfe  as  without,  immediately  hide  their 
faces  in  the  find,  and  continue  in  that  po- 
fture  as  long  as  the  irons  continue  making 
a  noife,  which  is  till  he  has  done  drinking: 
then  they  rife  up  again,  and  according  to 
cuftom  fignify  that  they  wifh  him  health, 
with  clapping  their  hands,  that  being  a  fign 
of  refpedt,  as  with  us  in  Europe  the  putting 
off  the  hat. 

As  none  may  fee  the  king  eat  or  drink 
without  incurring  certain  death,  fo  no  fub- 
je6t  may  drink  in  his  prelence,  but  muff: 
turn  his  back  to  him:  but  the  king  feldom 
drinks  there,  except  for  fafhion-(ake,  and 
that  not  till  about  fix  in  the  evening,  or 

half 
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half  an  hour  later,  if  any  difficult  controverfy 
has  been  in  debate.  Sometimes  he  goes 
thence  at  four,  and  recreates  himfelf  among 
his  wives. 

About  an  hour  after  fun-fer,  he  comes  the 
fecond  time  to  the  afore  mention’d  place  to 
eat,  where  his  meat  is  again  made  ready  as 
before.  That  ended,  he  vifits  his  banquet¬ 
ing  houfe  again,  and  remains  there  about 
nine  hours,  fometimes  not  fo  long,  as  he  finds 
himfelf  difpofed  or  indifpofed.  In  the  night 
one  or  two  torches  are  carried  before  him  to 
light  him. 

None  may  drink  out  of  his  cup  befides 
himfelf ;  nor  any  eat  of  the  food  he  has  tailed, 
but  the  remainder  muft  be  buried  in  the 
earth. 

The  king  never  comes  abroad  but  on  ac¬ 
count  of  an  ambaffador  from  a  foreign  na¬ 
tion,  or  when  a  leopard  is  taken  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  or  on  the  day  on  which  his  land  is 
tilled  by  his  wives,  or  his  chief  nobility 
pay  him  tribute.  For  this  his  appearance, 
there  is  a  place  appointed  before  his  court, 
being  an  even  and  great  plain,  in  the  midd 
of  the  city.  He  generally  goes  thither 
about  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  and 
continues  there  till  about  four  or  five.  The 
ftool  or  feat  he  then  fits  on,  is  raifed  upon 
a  foot-pace  drefifed  with  white  and  black 
wickers,  very  artificially  woven,  with  other 
curious  ornaments:  behind  his  back  hangs, 
on  a  pole,  a  fhield,  cover’d  with  divers  party- 
colour’d  fluffs,  brought  out  of  Europe.  Be¬ 
fore  his  feat  is  fpread  a  great  cloth  twenty 
fathom  long,  and  twelve'  broad,  made  of 
quilted  leaves few’d  together,  upon  which  none 
mav  tread  but  the  king  and  his  children. 

The  cuflom  of  fitting  in  the  open  air  at 
publick  ceremonies,  or  to  deliberate  on  af¬ 
fairs  of  (late,  or  to  hear  caufes,  may  be  de¬ 
rived  from  thej^xtr,  as  we  read  2  Chron.xv iii. 
9.  That  the  kings  Jofaphat  and  Achab  fat 
on  their  thrones  in  the  place  of  Samaria , 
near  the  gate.  In  ancient  times  the  towns 
were  not  lb  large  as  our  capital  cities  in 
Europe ,  which  can  hardly  be  lubfifted  by  the 
produdt  of  the  lands  for  an  hundred  miles 
about  them.  They  were  then  fmall,  in¬ 
habited  but  by  a  fmall  number  of  labourers 
and  hulbandmen,  lufficient  to  till  the  ground 
about  them.  Thence  it  is,  that  the  foie  tribe 
of  Judah  reckoned  a  hundred  and  fifteen  fuch 
towns  within  its  precindl,  each  of  them 
having  fome  villages  depending  on  it.  The 
market  was  the  general  rendezvous  for  all 
■affairs,  and  at  the  town-gate  all  publick  con¬ 
cerns  were  managed,  efpecially  in  the  days  of 
the  patriarchs,  Gen.  xxiii.  10,  18.  and 

xxxiv.  20.  Abraham  purchafed  his  burial- 
place  in  the  prefence  of  all  thofe  who  en¬ 
tered  the  gate  of  the  town  of  Hebron.  When 
liemor  and  his  fon  Sick  an  propoled  to  make 
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an  alliance  with  the  Ifraelites ,  it  was  at  the  Barbot 
gate  of  the  town.  For  publick  a6ts  tranfudled 
at  the  town-gates,  fee  the  hillory  of  Boas , 
how  he  took  Ruth ,  the  Moabite ,  for  his 
wife,  Ruth  iv.  It  may  be  laid,  that  the  gate, 
among  the  Hebrews ,  was  anfwerable  to 
the  market-place  among  the  Romans.  The 
fame  is  dill  to  be  feen  at  Sarum ,  where  the 
judges  fit  in  an  open  place,  in  the  great 
market,  under  the  city-hall. 

The  nobility  fit  in  long  rows,  every  one 
with  a  buffalo’s  tail  in  his  hand.  Some  fit 
on  the  bare  ground,  others  on  cloths  made 
of  leaves,  and  about  them  all  the  king’s 
mufick,  confiding  of  three  forts;  wind  in-  Muficat 
druments  of  ivory,  or  elephants  teeth  hoi-  inftru- 
lowed  like  trumpets;  fuch  drums  as  they  ments. 
have  on  the  Gold  Coajl ,  and  the  third  fort 
refembles  fuch  a  fieve  as  is  ufed  for  meal, 
but  that  the  hoop  is  bigger  and  deeper,  about 
which  there  are  long  holes  cut,  two  and  two 
together,  each  about  the  length  of  a  finger. 

In  each  hole  they  put  two  brals  bells,  faden’d 
to  the  wood  with  brafs  pins:  this  indrument 
fhook  founds  like  the  bells  on  wheels. 

The  noblemen  and  others  dance  there.  Dancing, 
without  any  regard  to  civility  or  modedy, 
fhamelefsly  difeovering  their  nakednefs,  both 
before  and  behind ;  their  dances  being  very 
unfeemly  and  barbarous. 

Before  the  king’s  cloth  fit  fome  dwarfs  ofj)vvarfs> 
a  pigmy  dature,  but  with  heads  of  a  prodi¬ 
gious  bignefs,  wrho  the  more  to  deform  them 
have  the  fkin  of  fome  wild  bead  tied  about 
them.  Thefe  they  call  Bakke  Bakke ,  or  Mi¬ 
nos  indifferently ;  and  fay,  there  is  a  wilder- 
nefs,  where  none  but  fuch  dwarfs  refide, 
who  (hoot  at  elephants. 

There  fit  alfo  certain  White  men  by  the  White 
king,  with  fkins  on  their  heads,  and  indeed  at  men. 
a  didance  they  look  like  our  Europeans ,  ha¬ 
ving  not  only  great  eyes,  but  red  or  yellow 
hair;  their  eyes  as  it  were  fixed  in  their 
heads,  like  people  that  lie  a  dying:  their 
fight  weak  and  dim,  turning  their  eyes  as  if 
they  fquinted,  but  at  night  they  fee  well, 
efpecially  by  moon-fhine. 

Some  are  of  opinion,  that  thofe  White 
men  fprung  from  a  great-bellied  Black  with 
child,  having  feen  a  White ;  as  we  read,  that 
a  White  woman,  being  with  child,  upon 
feeing  the  picture  of  a  Black ,  brought  forth 
a  Black  child.  However,  this  feems  worthy 
of  remark,  if  true,  as  reported,  that  thefe 
Whites ,  of  either  fex,  are  incapable  of  ge¬ 
neration. 

The  Portuguefes  call  thefe  White  men  Abi- 
noes ,  and  have  attempted  to  take  fome  of 
them  prifoners  in  their  wars,  and  to  carry 
them  over  to  Brazil  to  work;  for  they  are 
very  drong,  but  fo  addicted  to  idlenefs, 
that  they  had  rather  die*hando  any  toilfome 
labour. 

The' 
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Bardot.  The  like  fort  of  men  have  been  found  by 
the  Netherlander s  and  Portuguefes ,  not  only 
in  Africa ,  but  alfo  in  India ,  in  the  ifland  of 
Borneo ,  and  in  New  Guinea ,  called  the 
country  of  Papons ,  fays  T ojfms. 

The  king  ufes  them  in  rnoft  of  his  reli¬ 
gious  ceremonies,  as  in  making  Mokifies , 
from  whence  they  have  generally  that  name 
among  the  natives,  which  in  our  language 
properly  fignifies  field-devils.  The  king 
has,  as  the  Blacks  report,  near  feven  thou- 
Wives.  find  wives;  for  after  the  deceafe  of  one 
king,  his  lucceflor  keeps  all  his  wives,  and 
adds  many  more  to  them:  thele  wives  have 
no  great  relpedt  paid  them ;  for  they  muft 
work  no  lefs  than  other  women.  Some 
few  of  them  he  feledts  for  his  amours,  and 
with  them  fpends  much  time;  the  others 
are  {hut  up  like  nuns  in  cloyfters. 

Trial  of  When  one  of  thefe  proves  with  child, 
them.  fome  man  ■  muft  drink  Bonde  for  her,  to 
know  whether  fine  has  had  to  do  with  any 
other  but  the  king.  If  the  man  who  has 
fo  drank  be  well,  they  judge  the  woman 
upright;  but  if  the  man  falls,  lhe  is  con¬ 
demned  and  burnt,  and  the  adulterer  bu¬ 
ried  alive. 

The  king  makes  choice  of  one  to  be  as 
a  mother,  a  grave  matron  of  tried  repu¬ 
tation,  whom  they  call  Makonda ;  and  her  he 
refpedts  more  than  his  own  natural  mother. 
This  Makonda  has  very  great  prerogatives 
at  court,  none  daring  to  controul  her,  even 
in  fatisfying  her  own  unruly  appetite,  as 
often  and  with  whom  fhe  pleafes;  and  what¬ 
ever  children  fhe  gets  by  fuch  means,  are 
accounted  of  the  royal  race:  but  if  her 
gallants  meddle  with  other  women,  they 
are  put  to  death,  unlefs  they  make  their 
efcape  in  time. 

The  feed-time  being  ufually  every  year 
fixed,  from  the  firft  to  the  fourth  of  Ja¬ 
nuary,  all  the  wives  of  this  nation,  the  king’s 
not  excepted,  muft  break  their  lands  to  be 
fown,  for  the  fpace  of  about  two  hours 
going  in  length,  and  one  hour  in  breadth ; 
the  men  being  then  moft  of  them  under 
arms,  and  in  their  beft  apparel,  going  con- 
ftantly  to  and  fro,  to  warn  the  women  to 
work,  and  to  take  care  that  no  violence 
be  done  to  any.  There  alfo  the  king  {hews 
himfelf  at  three  in  the  afternoon,  in  his 
higheft  ftate,  to  encourage  them  to  work; 
and  in  the  evening  they  all  eat  at  his  charge: 
fo  that  thofe  days  are  accounted  high 
feftivals. 

Juftice.  The  adminiftration  of  juftice,  and  pu- 
nilhing  of  vice,  feems  to  be  according  to 
Lex  Talionis:  for  theft  is  not  punifhcd  by 
death,  except  it  be  againft  the  king;  other- 
wife  the  thief  being  taken  in  the  very  a<5t  or 
afterwards,  the  things  ftolen  muft  be  made 
good  by  him  or  his  friends,  and  he  expofed 
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bound,  to  publick  fcorn  and  derifion  in  the 
midft  of  the  ftreet. 

If  any  embafiador  or  nobleman  of  the  Speaking 
country  defires  to  fpeak  to  the  king,  het0. t}ie 
muft  firft  give  notice  thereof  by  the  found kir^' 
of  two  or  three  claps  with  the  hands,  which 
every  one  prefent  anfwers  after  the  fame 
manner;  then  the  fuppliant  cries  out  aloud, 

Empoo  laufan  biau  Pongo ,  that  is,  hearken 
for  God’s  fake ;  whereto  the  people  about 
him  anfwer  liefambie  Zinga ,  which  fignifies 
long  live  God.  After  which  the  petitioner 
begins  his  fpeech  with  the  word  Wag,  ufual 
among  them,  and  ends  with  the  words  In 
mama  Wag,  which  is  as  much  as  to  fay  1 
herewith  conclude :  whereupon  thofe  that 
have  any  thing  to  fay  againft  it,  begin 
and  end  in  the  fame  manner.  And  this 
form  of  fpeech  they  ufe  in  all  their  mat¬ 
ters  of  juftice,  warrants,  and  orders  of  the 
king. 

When  the  inhabitants  of  Loango  have  Killing  of 
lodg’d  a  leopard  in  the  woods,  every  one  leopards, 
is  warn’d  by  the  found  of  horns  or  trum¬ 
pets  to  be  ready  to  attend  the  king  at 
the  game;  if  it  be  fir  off,  the  king  is 
carried  in  a  fquare  feat  about  two  foot  deep, 
made  of  block-tin,  and  artificially  wrought, 
by  four  men,  two  before,  and  two  behind, 
holding  two  poles,  on  each  fide  one,  co¬ 
ver’d  with  blue  cloth:  when  come  to  the 
leopard’s  den,  they  inftantly  belet  it  round, 
every  one  being  ready,  fome  with  bows 
and  arrows,  and  others  with  lances  and  darts. 

Before  the  king,  who  ftandsa  little  rais’d, 
above  the  reft,  they  fpread  long  nets  en- 
compafs’d  by  the  people,  who,  to  roule  the 
beaft,  make  feveral  forts  of  ft  range  and 
uncouth  noifes,  with  horns,  drums,  {hom¬ 
ing,  and  the  like;  and  the  leopard  ha¬ 
ving  in  vain  tried  all  means  to  efcape,  tired 
out  and  over-power’d  with  multitudes,  falls 
a  prey  to  his  eager  purfuers,  who  forth¬ 
with  bring  him  into  the  plain  before  the 
king’s  palace,  where  the  hunters  triumph 
over  the  carcafs  with  dancing,  leaping,  fing- 
ing,  and  all  kinds  of  revelling  paftimes.  Af¬ 
terwards  the  king  appoints  divers  noble¬ 
men,  to  overfee  the  ftripping  of  the  leopard, 
and  to  bring  the  {kin  to  him;  but  the 
flefh,  together  with  the  bowels,  the  gall 
only  taken  out,  they  bury  very  deep  in  the 
earth,  that  it  may  not  be  dug  up  again. 

The  gall,  which  they  reckon  to  be  a  moft 
venomous  poifon,  they  cut  up  in  the  pre¬ 
fence  of  many,  and  fling  into  the  midft  of 
a  river,  that  none  may  make  ufe  thereof  to 
the  damage  of  another. 

When  any  nobleman  has  fhot  a  leopard, 
he  brings,  as  a  token  of  it,  the  tail  to  the 
king  on  the  top  of  a  palmetto-pole,  and 
pitches  it  in  the  earth,  without  any  noife 
or  further  ceremony. 
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Religion 


The  ceremonies  at  the  funeral  of  a  king  the  fhape  bf  idols,  of  which  they  have  great  Barbot. 
are  thefe  :  Firft,  they  make  a  vault  under  numbers,  to  each  of  which  they  give  a  par- 
ground,  where  they  place  the  dead  king  ticular  name,  according  as  they  attribute 
in  his  richelt  habit*  bh  a  llool*  and  by  him  to  them  power,  having  their  diftind  jurif- 
all  manner  of  houlholddluff  *  as  pots,  ket-  didion.  To  fome  they  afcribe  the  power 
ties,  pans*  clothes  and  garments.  of  lightning*  and  the  wind  *  and  alfo  to 

Then  they  make  many  little  images  of  ferVe  as  fcare-crows,  to  preferve  their  com 
wood  and  red  earth,  and  fet  them  round  from  fowl  ahd  other  vermin*  to  one  they 
about  the  corps  as  reprefentatives  of  his  fer-  give  the  command  over  the’  filhes  of  the 
vants  and  houlliold  goods.  fea *  to  another,  over  the  filhes  in  the  ri- 

Next,  the  bodies  ot  many  (laves  are  fet  vers*  to  a  third,  over  the  cattle,  &c.  Some 
by  the  corps,  either  in  the  fame,  or  fome  they  make  protedors  of  their*  health  and 
adjoining  vault,  to  ferve  the  king,  as  they  Safety*  others,  to  aVert  evils  and  misfortunes: 
believe,  in  the  other  world,  and  to  fhew  to  another  again  they  commend  the  charge 
when  they  fhall  come  to  the  great  monarch,  of  their  fight*  of  fome  they  beg  to  be  in- 
what  manner  of  perfon  he  has  been  here :  ftruded  in  the  myfteries  of  hidden  arts  or 
for  they  believe  after  this  another  life,  yet  magick,  and  to  be  able  even  to  fbre-iudge 
in  general  deride  the  refdrre&ion  of  the  of  deftiny  *  neither  do  they  believe  them  at 
dead.  They  hold  feveral  opinions  con-  large*  but  circumfcribe  them  to  limited 
oerning  the  foul :  for  thofe  of  the  king’s  places,  and  lliew  their  figures  in  feveral 
family  believe,  that  the  foul,  when  any  one  fhapcs  *  fome  like  men  *  others  only  poles 
dies,  is  born  again  in  fome  of  the  fame  with  fmall  irons  on  the  top,  or  elfe  a  little 
family:  others*  that  the  foul  and  body  carv’d  image*  fome  of  which  foapes  and 
have  one  determinate  end  *  fome,  like  the  reprefentations  they  carry  commonly  with 
Greeks  and  Romans ,  place  the  foul  among  them,  wherever  they  travel  to  or  fro. 
the  heroes,  or  elfe  bring  it ’into  the  num-  Their  greater  idols  are  ftuck  with  hens  Variety  «f 
ber  of  their  tutelar  Lares  *  others  give  them  or  pheafants  feathers  on  their  heads  andidels- 
a  common  place  of  refort  under  the  earth,  with  all  forts  of  taffels  about  their  bodies: 
while  another  fort  make  for  them  little  re-  fome  make  them  in  the  fafhion  of  long  flips' 
ceptacles  under  the  roofs  of  their  hotifes,  which  they  wear  about  their  necks  and arms- 
about  a  fpan  in  height  *  before  which  places,  others  of  cords,  trimm’d  with  fmall  feathers* 
when  they  eat  or  drink,  they  make  fome  and  two  or  three  Simbos,  or  little  horns* 

°ffSing'  c  l  i  4  with  which  they  adorn  their  middle,  neck 

I  hey  further  believe,  that  none  can  die  and  arms  *  fome  are  nothing  but  pots  filled 

of  a  natural  death,  but  all  come  to  their  with  white  earth  *  others,  buffaloes  horns 
end  by  mifchance,  or  by  the  power  of  con-  fluffed  with  the  fame  matter,  and  at  the 
juration*  and  that  the  authors  of  thofe  mif-  fmall  end  have  fome  iron  rings, 
chances  may  make  the  deCeafed  to  come  Another  fort  yet  more  ridiculous,  is  to 
out  of  their  graves,  and  keep  them  for  fill  an  ordinary  round  pot  without  feet 
their  fervice :  thefe  (as  they  fay)  are  fed  with  red  and  white  earth  kneaded  together 
daily  by  the  conjurors,  with  food  boil’d  with  Water,  pretty  high  above  the  upper 
without  any  fait  *  for  if  any  fait  fhould  edges  *  which  they  mark  on  the  out-fide 
Come  in  or  near  it*  the  bodies  would  fol-  quite  round  with  white  ftreaks,  and  ftripe 
low  them  openly.  it  on  the  top  with  variety  of  colours. 

Merolla  fays,  that  in  the  year  1663  the  One  of  thefe  idols,  they  fay,  is  jealous 
then  king  of  Loango  was  converted  to  the  of  another  *  infomuch  that  when  they  have 
Romifi  religion,  with  his  whole  court,  con-  made  one,  they  prefently  go  to  work  on 
fifting  of  above  three  hundred  perfons,  another,  and  feveral  times  are  neceflitated  to 
by  father  Bernardino  Ungaro ,  who  in  the  make  many,  left  they  fliould  offend  fuch 
fpace  of  a  year  he  liv’d  there  had  baptiz’d  as  feem  to  be  negleded  *  but  ftill  making 
upwards  of  twelve  thoufand  people  *  but  the  their  addreffes  to  all  with  equal  indifference, 
father  dying,  and  after  him  the  king,  and  as  their  protedors  and  guardians, 
a  tyrant  fitting  upon  the  throne,  the  mifli-  They  have  particular  mailers  to  inftrud  Manner  of 
oners  loft  ground  by  degrees,  and  the  Ca-  them  in  the  making  thefe  idols,  and  call  making 
(ongojans  are  all  return’d  to  their  former  them  Enganga ,  or  Jang  a  Mokifie  *  whofe ido1*’ 
condition,  and  the  kingdom,  as  formerly,  lkill  therein  they  much  admire,  and  ac- 
bury’d  in  idolatry.  count  them  devil-hunters.  When  any  one 

The  natives  of  Loango ,  Cakongo  and  Goy ,  requires  the  Enganga  to  dired  him  in  ma* 
have  no  knowledge  of  God  at  all,  or  of  his  king  an  idol,  the  petitioner  invites  his  whole 
Word,  but  only  the  bare  name,  which  in  tribe,  acquaintance,  relations,  and  even  his 
their  language  is  Sambiano  Ponge  *  and  nei-  neighbours  *  afid  they  being  affembled  to- 
ther  care  nor  defire  to  learn  any  more.  gether,  the  Mokifie  or  folemnity  con- 
All  ads  of  devotion  they  perform  to  tinues  for  the  fpace  of  fifteen  days  in  a 
t£e  field  and  houfe-devfts,  reprefented  under  houfe  of  palm-boughs,  nine  of  which  he 
Vol.  V.  *  ™ 
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Barbot. rnuft  not  fpeak,  and  during  the  whole 
time,  have  no  converfe  with  anybody.  On 
each  fide  of  his  mouth  he  wears  a  parrot’s 
feather,  and  may  not  clap  his  hands  if  any 
one  falutes  him  •,  but  as  a  fign  of  greeting, 
ftrikes  with  a  {mall  Hick  on  a  block  in  his 
hand,  made  (loping  narrow  at  the  top,  and 
in  the  middle  hallow,  and  on  the  end  a 
man’s  head  carved  :  of  thefe  blocks  this 
devil-hunter  has  three  forts  of  different  fizes. 

Much  more  might  be  laid  of  this  man¬ 
ner  of  conjurations  and  whitchcrafts,  and 
of  other  ridiculous  and  impertinent  ftorics 
of  men  poflefied  by  the  devil  by  conju¬ 
gations  •,  and  the  way  of  driving  the  devil 
out  of  them,  as  alfo  of  all  their  various  in¬ 
junctions  of  forbidding  to  ufe  this  or  that 
meat,  or  this  or  that  liquor,  or  this  or  that 
fort  of  garments,  which  thefe  poor  wretches 
obferve  as  exaftly  as  Recabites  ;  making  it 
an  article  of  the  higheft  faith,  that  when 
a  Mokifie  is  offended,  or  when  injunctions 
or  promifes  made  to  him  are  not  fully  per¬ 
form’d,  he  has  power  to  kill.  But  I  for¬ 
bear  adding  more  on  that  head,  for  fear  of 
becoming  too  tedious. 

If  a  man  at  any  time  comes  into  a  houfe, 
and  fits  down  unawares  upon  the  corner  of 
a  bed,  where  a  man  and  a  woman  have 
lain  together,  as  foon  as  he  is  told  of  his 
fault,  he  muft  go  inftantly  to  a  fmith,  who 
commonly  fits  with  his  tools  in  the  open 
air  and  tell  him  the  caufe  of  his  coming : 
he  then  blows  up  a  fire,  and  taking  him 
by  the  little  finger  of  his  left  hand,  turns 
it  over  his  head ;  then  finking  two  or  three 
ftrokes  with  his  hammer,  and  blowing  with 
his  mouth  upon  his  hands  put  together,  he 
pronounces  fome  words  with  a  loud  voice, 
wherewith  the  fault  unwittingly  committed 
is  cleans’d.  This  ceremony  they  call  Vempa 
Momba ,  that  is,  a  purification,  or  a  be¬ 
nediction. 

Their  All  priefts  or  conjurers,  that  is,  their  pro- 

priefts.  phets  and  divines,  are  call’d  Ganga ,  or 
Gang  a  Mokifie ;  each  of  them  having  his  par¬ 
ticular  denomination,  as  Ganga  Lhiricko , 
Ganga  Boefy  Batta ,  Ganga  Kyzokoo ,  Panfa 
Pongo,  Manf ,  &c.  and  innumerable  other 
luch  names,  either  given  to,  or  affum’d  by 
them  from  the  Mokifie  they  ferve ;  and  each 
Ganga  is  drefs’d  after  a  feveral  manner,  and 
praCtifes  different  ceremonies,  which  are 
faid  to  be  as  comical,  as  ridiculous  and  apifh. 

Wtat Mo-  By  the  word  Mokifie ,  they  mean  a  natural 

kifie  «.  fuperftition  and  firm  perfuafion  they  have  of 
fomething  to  which  theyaferibe  aninvifible 
power,  in  working  good  to  their  advan¬ 
tage,  or  evil  to  their  prejudice  and  detri¬ 
ment,  or  from  which  they  expeCt  to  learn 
the  knowledge  of  part  or  future  things : 
which  induces  fome  authors  to  fay,  it  can¬ 
not  be  properly  call’d  idolatry  in  them,  be- 
caufe  they  have  no  knowledge  of  any  deity, 
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or  diabolical  fpirit,  having  no  particular  , 
name  for  the  devil,  but  calling  all  Mokifie , 
where  they  fuppofe  an  overruling  power. 

And  therefore  even  the  king  has  the  general 
ftile,  or  additional  title  of  Mokifie  Loango ,  Power  a- 
as  a  diftinftion,  which  admirably  well  ex-  brib’d  to 
preffes  that  unlimited  power  by  which  he  tIle 
can  with  a  word  impovtrifh,  enrich,  hum¬ 
ble  or  raife,  put  whole  countries  into  con- 
fufion,  deftroy  men,  caufe  rain  or  drought, 
good  or  bad  weather,  transform  himfelf  in¬ 
to  any  fhape  whatfoever,  and  many  more 
fuch  like  abfurdities  invented  by  their  Gan¬ 
ga  Mokifies  or  priefts,  to  ftrike  an  awe  in¬ 
to  the  people,  not  only  in  favour  of  the 
king,  but  even  of  themfelves  as  MokiCies. 

To  inftance  in  one  of  their  idols,  Likokoo 
Mokifie  is  the  chiefeft  of  them,  being  a 
wooden  image,  carv’d  in  the  fhape  of  a 
man  fitting,  at  Kinga ,  a  town  near  the  fea-  power  0f 
coaft,  where  they  have  a  common  burial-  an  idol, 
place.  They  have  a  thoufand  ridiculous 
rhimes  concerning  this  Likokoo ;  as  that  he 
preferves  from  death,  that  he  faves  from 
hurt  by  Doojes ,  as  they  call  forcerers ;  that  he 
makes  the  dead  rife  out  of  their  graves  in 
the  night,  and  forces  them  to  labour,  help¬ 
ing  to  catch  fifh  and  to  drive  canoos  in  the 
water,  and  in  the  day  forces  them  to  their 
graves  again  i  with  many  more  fuch  fictions, 
which  the  old  folks  make  the  young  believe, 
and  imprint  in  them  from  their  infancy. 

The  lords  or  great  men  in  the  country  Oflordj, 
are  alfo  reputed  to  have  their  fhare  of  Mo- 
kfes ,  which  makes  them  honour’d  and 
efteem’d  by  the  people  •,  and  they  have 
more  or  lefs  of  it,  according  to  their  degree 
of  power,  and  their  nearnefs  to  or  diftance 
from  the  king. 

According  to  their  Mokifie  rules,  the  Obfervao. 
king’s  fifter’s  fon,  whilft  he  is  an  infant,  lives ces* 
at  Kina,  and  is  forbid  hog’s  fleftf;  when  paft 
his  infancy,  he  is  to  refide  at  Moanza ,  and 
to  eat  no  Cola  in  company.  Cola  is  a  fruit 
I  have  deferib’d  in  the  account  of  Guinea. 

As  foon  as  the  down  appears  upon  his  cheeks, 
he  is  put  to  the  Ganga  Sim  eg  a,  a  famous 
prieft,  who  teaches  him  he  is  to  eat  no  pul¬ 
lets,  but  what  he  kills  and  dreffes  himfelf. 
Afterwards  as  he  advances  towards  the  roy¬ 
al  diadem,  he  obliges  himfelf  to  other  forts 
of  abftinence  and  ceremonies  ;  till  being 
afeended  the  throne,  he  gives  a  full  loofe 
into  all  the  ocean  of  Mokifies  and  obler- 
vances. 

They  here  circumcife  all  the  males,  mere-  Circumci- 
ly  out  of  cuftom  ;  being  able  to  give  no  fion- 
other  reafon  for  fo  doing,  than  that  it  is  of 
ancient  ufage,  and  has  been  deriv’d  to  them 
from  one  generation  to  another  for  many  . 
ages. 

The  mod  common  and  general  weapons  Weapons, 
of  the  Loangians ,  are  bows  and  arrows,  and 
javelins. 
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Dfafption  of  the  Kingdom  of  Anfiko. 

IT  reaches  on  the  fouth  to  the  territories 
'  Sunde ,  Songo  and  Gokgo^  and  on  the 

north  to  Nubia.  The  inhabitants  are  of 
two  forts,  AnzikoS  or  Anzinguis ,  and  Jagos. 

There  grow  in  it  two  forts  of  fandal  wood 
or  fanders,  viz.  Red  call’d  Tawilla-,  and 
white  Zikengo  ;  with  which  laft,  being  the 
heft,  beaten  to.  powder,  and  mixt  with 
palm-oil-,  the  inhabitants  anoint  their  bo¬ 
dies,  for  the  prefervation  of  health.  They 
have  rich  copper  mines,  with  whole  metal 
they  furnifh  the  kingdom  of  Kongo.  The 
woods  breed  lions,  and  many  other  beafts, 
common  with  Lcango. 

The  natives  in  general  are  a  nimble,  aCtive, 
and  well-fhaped  people,  climbing  the  crag¬ 
gy  mountains  with  notable  agility. 

They  take  little  care  for  their  living,  and 
dare  attempt  any  thing  without  apprehen- 
fion  or  fear  of  danger.  Among  themfelves 
they  are  unanimous;  to  ftrangers,  with 
whom  they  converfe,  upright  and  true-heart¬ 
ed  ;  but  have,  by  reafon  of  their  beftial  na¬ 
ture,  little  trade  with  the  Whites. 

Their  common  food  is  man’s  flelh,  info- 
much  that  their  markets  are  provided  with 
it,  as  ours  in  Europe  with  beef  or  mutton; 
all  prisoners  of  war,  unlefs  they  can  fell 
them  alive  to  greater  advantage,  they  fatten 
for  daughter,  and  at  laft  fell  them  to 
butchers,  to  fupply  the  markets,  and  roaft 
them  on  fpits,  as  we  do  other  meat. 

This  favage  barbarity  is  fo  natural  to 
them,  that  fome  Haves,  whether  as  weary 
of  their  lives,  or  to  fhew  their  love  to  their 
mailers,  will  proffer  themfelves  freely  to  be 
kill’d  and  eaten.  But  that  which  is  moft  in¬ 
human,  and  beyond  the  favagenefs  of  beafts, 
is,  that  the  father  makes  no  difficulty  to  eat 
his  fon,  nor  the  fon  his  father,  nor  one  bro¬ 
ther  the  other ;  and  whofoever  dies,  be  the 
difeafe  ever  fo  contagious,  yet  they  eat  the 
flelh  immediately,  as  a  choice  diffi. 

The  nobles  and  other  women  of  quality 
cover  themfelves  from  head  to  foot  with 
mantles;  but  the  common  women  wear  on¬ 
ly  a  cloth  hanging  down,  girt  about  their 
middle,  and  go  barefoot. 

The  habit  of  the  men  of  the  common 
fort,  differs  not  much  from  thofe  of  Loango , 
but  people  of  rank  have  garments  of  filk, 
or  cloth,  and  on  their  heads  red  or  black 
Caps,  of  their  own  making;  or  elfe  Pcrtu- 
guefe  flannel  bonnets. 

They  have  neither  houfes,  goods,  towns, 
or  fettled  dwelling-places ;  but  rove  like 
the  wild  Arabs ,  or  Scythians ,  from  place  to 
place,  neither  fowing  nor  mowing,  but  li: 
ving  wholly  by  rapine  and  pillage  ;  eating 
the  fruits  of  other  mens  labours,  where- 
foever  they  come,  devouring  and  fpoiling 
all  before  them. 


Their  weapons,  for  they  love  war,  are  Burbot. 
ffiort  wooden  bows,  cover’d  with  divers 
colour’d  ihake-lkins,  fo  that  they,  feem  to  Arms‘ 
be  made  of  one  piece ;  which  they-  do  to 
ftrengthen,  and  that  they  may  hold  them 
falter  in  their  hands.  They  make  thefe 
bows  of  a  kind  of  rough  black  canes,  which 
prove  very  lading  and  ferviceable.  The 
arrows  are  ffiort,  light  and  thin,  made  of 
hard  wood,  which  they  commonly  hold  to¬ 
gether  with  the  bow  in  their  hands ;  in  the 
ufe  whereof  they  are  fo  dextrous,  that 
they  can  dilcharge  twenty-eight  arrows,  be¬ 
fore  the  firft  falls  to  the  ground,  and  kill  a 
bird  flying.  They  ufe  alfo  a  fort  of  pole¬ 
axes,  whole  handle  having  a  knob  at  the 
end,  is  cover’d  with  fnake-lkins.  The  head 
ffiines  very  bright,  being  faften’d  in  the 
wood  with  copper  pins,  and  like  thofe  in 
ufe  formerly  among  us,  has  at  one  end  a 
ffiarp  edge  like  a  hatchet,  and  at  the  other 
a  hammer.  In  fight  they  defend  themfelves 
from  the  enemies  arrows  with  the  flat  fides 
thereof,  inftead  of  a  Ihield,  and  turn  every 
way,  with  fuch  readinefs,  that  they  void  all 
the  ffiafts  aim’d  at  them. 

They  wear  alfo  poniards  in  fcabbards 
of  ferpents  fkins,  hanging  by  belts  of  ele¬ 
phants  hides,  three  fingers  broad,  and  two 
thick.  Some  have  fliields  made  of  wood, 
cover’d  with  the  fkin  of  the  beaft  call’d 
Danta. 

They  worffiipthe  fun  as  their  chief  deity.  Religion, 
in  the  fhape  of  a  man ;  and  next  the  moon, 
in  the  figure  of  a  woman.  Befides  which, 
every  one  has  his  peculiar  idol.  When  they 
go  to  battle,  they  facrifice  to  their  idol,  and 
fancy  their  devil  fpeaks  very  plain  and  tells 
them  what  they  are  to  do. 

The  Anzikos  live  under  a  peculiar  king.  Their 
call’d  the  Great  Makoko ,  whom  they  report  king- 
to  poffefs  thirteen  kingdoms,  making  him 
the  moft  potent  in  Africa. 

The  Jagos  have  three  governors,  the  firft  Jagos.  J 
entitled  Singe ,  the  fecond  Kobak ,  and  the 
third  Kabango ,  each  of  which  leads  a  di- 
ftin<5l  army.  They  maintain  continual  wars  • 
againft  other  Blacks,  and  eat,  as  has  been 
faid,  all  the  flain,  but  fell  the  prifoners;  and 
for  want  of  buyers,  kill  and  eat  them  too, 

Such  as  defire  to  lift  themfelves  in  their 
bands,  muft  firft  receive  the  ufual  marks, 
viz.  knock  out  the  two  upper  and  the  two 
lower  teeth  before,  and  make  a  hole 
through  the  middle  of  their  nofes,  into 
which  they  thruft  feathers. 

There  are  at  prefent  no  Jagos  to  be  found 
of  the  firft  race;  but  thofe  who  now  affume 
that  name,  derive  their  extraction  from  the 
feveral  countries  where  they  have  warr’d, 
and  been  victorious,  and  are  yet  far  more 
favage,  and  worfe  cannibals  than  the  former ; 
admitting  none  among  them  but  what  are 
pf  3.  wild  favage  temper,  whom  they  train 
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Barbot.  from  their  youth  to  all  incredible  inhuma-  Trade  and  handicrafts  are  common  with  Trad«- 
^  y  nity.  thefe  people  and  thofe  of  Loango  ;  fuch  as 

They  poffefs  not  only  this  country  of  are  hufbandry,  fi flung,  and  dealing  in 
Anfiko,  but  wander  almolb  through  all  A-  cloths,  black  ftitch  d  caps,  broad  irons, 
frick ,  tho*  they  have  now  their  chief  refi-  beetles,  hammers,  mattocks,  tobacco,  red- 

r  "  ’  wood  or  Eakoel,  and  linen  ;  which  com¬ 

modities  they  carry  to  Congo ,  Sonho ,  and 


dence  there,  and  in  the  fouth  of  Angola 
Their  language  differs  wholly  ttom  that 
of  Congo ,  which  they  endeavour  to  learn 
and  become  very  expert  in,  tho’  they  make 
little  ufe  of  it,  by  reafon  of  their  faVage 
and  unconverfible  nature. 

Defcription  of  Kakongo. 

THIS  is  a  jurifdi<ftion  beginning  in  the 
north  at  the  river  Loango  Lovifa ,  in 
about  five  degrees  twenty  minutes  louth 
latitude  •,  borders  fouth  and  weft,  on  the 
kingdom  of  Goy ,  and  ends  at  the  river 
Sambo ,  fome  miles  up  the  country 


other  places,  and  there  exchange  for  flaves. 

The  commodities  carry?d  thither  out  of 
Europe ,  and  defir’d  by  the  inhabitants,  are 
the  fame  with  thofe  fold  at  Loango  ;  but  the 
prefents  given  for  the  permiffion  of  trade, 
are  lefs. 

Their  cuftoms,  fhape,  clothing,  riches, 
adminiftration  of  juftice,  inheritance,  go¬ 
vernment  and  religion,  differ  little  or  no- 


Natives. 


thing  from  what  is  already  faid  of  Loango ; 
only  this  is  remarkable,  that  the  king  of  Ridiculous 
The  chief  city  is  pleafant  and  well  built,  Cacongo  may  not  touch  or  wear  any  European  cuftom* 
abounding  with  all  forts  of  provifions,  and  wares,  nor  dares  any  man  who  is  cloth’d 
the  country  yields  great  plenty  of  laic,  in  them  touch  him,  becaule  it  is  fo  order’d 
efpecially  about  Chiovachianca ,  but  it  is  not  by  the  Mokifie .  In  all  other  things  they 
allow’d  under  fevere  penalties,  to  be  carry’d  agree  with  the  former. 

The  kings  of  Loango  and  Cacongo  conti¬ 
nually  keep  a  guard  upon  the  river  Sonho , 
to  receive  the  cuftoms  of  the  travelling  mer¬ 
chants,  and  to  obferve  that  none  a<ft  any 


to  other  parts.  About  the  year  1685,  a 
Black  prieft,  by  name  father  Leonard ,  in  a 
few  days,  as  Merolla  reports,  baptiz’d  a- 
bove  five  thoufand  children  ;  as  a  recom- 
pence  for  which  he  obtain’d  a  canonflnp  thing  prejudicial  to  the  country. 

in  the  biftioprick  of  Loanda  in  the  king-  ^  r'liny 

Angola 


Melimba 

village. 


dom  of  Dongo  or 

From  Cacongo  fouthwards,  all  the  coun¬ 
try  by  the  fea  coaft  for  thirteen  miles,  and 
for  two  and  a  half  northward  ol  the  before 
mention’d  river  Loango  Lovifa ,  lies  very 
low  ;  but  afterwarhs  grows  mountainous. 
The  Blacks  call  it  Kaskais ,  and  the  Whites 
the  high-land  of  Kaskais ;  about  which 
place,  a  mile  to  the  fouthward,  a  great 
water  falls  into  the  fea,  and  is  the  only  good 
river  in  the  kingdom  call’d  alfo  Kakongo ,  in 
five  degrees  thirty  minutes  fouth  latitude, 
and  by  the  Portuguefcs  named  Rio  de  Se,  be¬ 
ing  in  the  center  of  the  Kaskais,  gliding 
eighteen  leagues  through  the  country. 

A  mile  fouthward  of  which  river  lies  the 
village  Molemba  or  Melimba ,  upon  a  great 
bay,  making  a  convenient  haven  or  road 


On  the  fide  of  the  river  Cakongo  lies  the  Serre 
territory  of  Serre  or  Zarri ,  fubjebt  to  the  territory, 
king  of  Cacongo ;  but  was,  for  a  mutiny 
and  rebellion  againft  him,  in  a  manner  to¬ 
tally  laid  wafte. 

On  the  edge  of  this,  and  near  to  Goy ,  i$ 
a  territory  call’d  Lemba ,  being  a  high  land, 
comprehending  only  one  village  of  the  fame 
name,  whither  the  Whites  come  to  trade  for 
elephants  teeth,  flaves  and  copper;  the  laft 
of  which  they  bring  from  adjacent  mines* 
which  every  year  yield  no  fmall  quantities. 

Dcfc  ription  of  the  dcrtiiniOn  of  Goy  or 
Angoy. 

A  NGOT,  as  Merolla  reports,  is  a  king- 
dom  rather  in  name  than  in  dominions, 
being  but  a  very  fmall  territory.  Here 
formerly  a  certain  Mani  happening  to  mar- 


for  fhips.  The  country  thereabouts  call’d  ry  a  Mulatto ,  daughter  to  a  very  rich  Por 
little  Kaskais ,  forms  the  bay  of  Cabinde ,  in  tuguefe ,  his  tather-in-law  would  needs  make 
five  degrees  thirty-five  minutes  fouth  lati-  him  king  of  Angoy,  and  tor  that  purpofe 
tude  ;  being  all  along  very  rocky  2nd  full 
of  clifts,  yet  between  the  chief  city  of  Cacon¬ 
go  and  the  river  Sonho ,  full  of  woods,  plea¬ 
fant  fields  and  high  mountains,  but  cannot 
boaft  of  any  fertility,  becaufe  for  the  mod 
part  untill’d,  tho’  fo  populous  that  it  dares  reign  abfolutely,  than  to  rule  under  another. 


caufed  him  to  rebel  againft  the  king  ot  Ca¬ 
congo ,  his  lawful  fovereign.  The  manner 
was  thus.  The  king  of  Cacongo  having  fent 
a  viceroy  to  govern  the  kingdom  of  Lo¬ 
ango,  that  perlon  being  rather  ambitious  to 


number  inhabitants  with  Loango. 

The  natives  are  treacherous  and  revenge¬ 
ful,  turbulent  and  quarrelfome,  and  yet 
fhew  but  little  fpirit  in  the  wars  •,  all  their 
neighbours,  efpecially  thofe  of  Goy  or  An¬ 
goy,  continually  infeftir.g  them,  but  that 
the  king  of  Loango  interpofes  in  their  be¬ 
half;  whofe  mediation  in  fuch  cafes  pre¬ 
vails  much  with  all  his  neighbours. 


got  himfelf  proclaimed  king  of  all  that 
country ;  and  took  in  fo  much  more  land, 
belonging  to  his  mafter,  that  his  dominion* 
were  much  the  larger,  and  wholly  indepen¬ 
dent  of  Congo.  Cacongo  lying  in  the  middle, 
between  Congo  and  Loango,  that  Mani  de¬ 
clared  himfelf  neuter,  and  fet  up  for  king 
of  Angoy ,  rebelling  againft  his  lawful  fove¬ 
reign,  the  king  of  Cacongo .  It 


Trade. 


Itt  extent. 
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It  borders  weftward  on  the  Tea,  fouthward 
on  the  river  Zair  or  Congo ,  and  northward 
on  Cacongo.  The  chief  city,  delightfully  fi- 
tuated  on  a  plain  near  the  fhore,  has  many 
inhabitants ;  and  there  feveral  fmall  rivers 
have  their  out-lets  into  the  fea,  whofe  waters 
both  refrefh  and  fatten  the  foil  they  pafs 
through.  On  the  coaft,  by  the  river  Zair, 
you  difcover  Ponta  de  Palmerinha ;  and  fix 
hours  journey  onwards  the  bay  of  Ca- 
binde ,  where  the  Portilguefe  (hips  take  in  frefh 
provifions,  paffing  to  Luanda  de  S.  Paolo. 
This  is  a  good  road  for  fhips,  in  regard 
they  may  be  plentifully  furnifhed  with  pro¬ 
vifions,  at  reafonable  rates,  upon  condition 
that  the  governor  be  well  prelented. 

Both  men  and  women  give  themfelves 
wholly  up  to  wantonnefs  ;  yet  towards 
Grangers  they  are  churlifh  and  uncivil  v 
not  only  exacting  from  them  beyond  rea- 
fon,  but  defrauding  them  by  many  fubtle 
and  fiy  methods. 

The  country  abounds  in  millet,  beans, 
and  fifh  •,  but  the  Portuguefes  have  a  ftore- 
houfe  to  buy  cloths,  call’d  Panos  Sambos , 
the  proper  commodity  of  this  place,  be- 
caufe  made  no  where  elfe  ;  made  like  our 
plufhes,  but  without  flower  or  imagery.  To 
barter  for  thefe,  they  bring  out  of  Majumba 
red  wood,  which  the  natives  chufe  at  the 
higheit  price,  before  the  richeft  European 
merchandize,  continuing  in  their  original 
fimplicity,  without  defiring  to  learn  better 
from  abroad  ;  for  they  never  travel  from 
home,  but  only  when  the  king  fends  them 
as  agents  to  any  of  his  neighbours,  with 
whom  he  is  in  amity. 

This  kingdom  of  Goy,  in  the  year  1631, 
was  intirely  fubdued  by  the  duke  of  Sonho, 
who  eftablifh’d  his  fon  in  the  place  of  the 
deceafed  king,  by  whofe  afiiftance  the  father 
afterwards  got  a  great  vidtory  over  the  Ca- 
congians ,  whofe  chief  city  he  ruined  and 
burnt.  The  king  of  Congo  takes  upon  him 
the  title  of  lord  of  both  thofe  laft  men¬ 
tioned,  but  has  neither  tribute  nor  fubjedtion 
from  them ;  for  each  of  them  has  an  abfo- 
lute  and  independant  fovereignty  within 
his  own  dominion. 

Defcription  of  the  kingdom  oj  Congo. 

THE  true  extent  is  not  exadlly  known, 
geographers  being  at  variance  about 
it ;  but  the  moft  certain  account  that  can 
be  given  of  it  is,  that  it  reaches  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  leagues  up  the  inland, 
and  feventy-two  leagues  along  the  fea- 
coaft,  being  every  where  cut  by  large  ri¬ 
vers  :  that  of  Zair  on  the  north,  Coango  ri¬ 
ver  in  the  eaft,  Rio  Berbele  at  fouth-eaft, 
and  Rio  Coanza  at  fouth ;  and  bounded  at 
well  by  the  Ethiopick  ocean. 

The  common  divifion  of  it  is  into  fix 
dukedoms  and  earldoms,  viz.  Bamba ,  Sonro 
N°.2U.  Vol.  V.  £ 


or  Sonho ,  Sundo  or  Sundi,  Pango ,  Batin, Barbot. 
and  Pombo. 

The  grand  duchy  of  Bamba ,  lying  in  the  Bamba 
north  part,  reaches  weftward  to  the  banks  dukedom, 
of  the  rivers  Amaais  and  Dantis-,  in  the  fouth 
to  Angola ,  and  borders  at  eaft,  according 
to  Pigafet ,  on  the  lake  Chelan  de ,  or  Aqui- 
lande,  in  the  territory  of  Sijfma. 

The  lord  of  Bamba  is  very  puiflfant, 
bearing  the  higheft  command  at  the  Con- 
goian  court,  being  captain-general  of  all 
the  forces  there-,  yet  holds  his  place  ad pla - 
citum  regis.  The  inhabitants  are  chriftians 
for  the  generality,  and  keep  among  them 
divers  jefuits,  Mulatto  and  Black  priefts, 
to  officiate  and  inftrudt  them. 

The  earldom  of  Sonho  or  Sogno,  the  fe-  Sogno 
cond  principality  in  Congo ,  borders  upon  earldom, 
the  rivers  Zair  and  Lebunde ,  on  the  fouth- 
fide  furrounded  with  a  wood,  call’d  Finden- 
guolla.  Some  extend  it  from  the  river  Am- 
bois ,  in  feven  degrees  and  a  half  of  fouth 
latitude,  to  the  red  mountains,  which  bor¬ 
der  upon  Loango  ;  fo  that  according  to  this 
laft  account,  it  reaches  on  the  north  to  An- 
Jiko  \  on  the  fouth  to  the  river  Ambris\  and 
on  the  weft  to  the  fea. 

This  teiritory  comprehends  many  petty 
lordfhips,  heietofore  abfolute,  but  now 
made  tributaries  to  Congo.  The  chief  town 
Songo  (lands  near  a  pretty  large  river. 

A  quarter  of  a  mile  from  it  is  the  village 
Pinde,  which  the  duke  has  lent  to  the  Por¬ 
tuguefes  to  trade  at. 

.  The  duchy  of  Sundo  or  Sundi ,  begin-  Sundi 
ning  about  eight  miles  from  San  Salvador ,  duchy, 
the  metropolis  of  the  whole  kingdom, 
ftretches  beyond  thecataradbs  of  Zair,  alom’ 
both  its  banks  to  Anziko ,  towards  the  north! 

On  the  eaft  fide  it  runs  to  the  place  where 
the  Zair  unites  with  the  Baranka ,  and  from 
thence  to  the  foot  of  the  cryftal  mountains; 
and  in  the  fouth  touches  upon  Pango.  The 
chief  town  alfo,  call’d  Sundo,  the  refidence 
of  the  governor,  is  feated  on  the  banks  of 
Bongo,  by  the  water-falls  of  Zair. 

d  he  dukedom  of  Batta ,  formerly  call’d  Batta 
Aghirimba ,  to  the  north-eaft,  or  rather  full  dukedom, 
north  of  Pango,  about  a  hundred  leagues  up 
the  country,  reaches  eaftward  above  the  ri¬ 
ver  Barbele ,  to  the  mountain  of  the  fun,  and 
the  lalt-petre  hill;  and  on  the  forth’ runs 
to  the  burnt  mountains,  by  the  Portuguefes 
Ca  Montes  guemados ;  its  metropolis 
call  d  alfo  Batta.  This  traft  between  Pango 
and  Batta  is  fruitful,  and  yields  all  forts  of 
provifions  for  the  fupport  of  life. 

All  along  the  way  from  San  Salvador  to 
Batta,  ftand  hutts,  the  dwelling-places  of 
the  inhabitants. 

About  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  conde 
Batta  eaftward,  lies  the  territory  of  Conde,  territory, 
or  Pembo  de  Okango,  through  which  the 
ltrong  running  and  deep  river  Coango  makes 
its  way ;  till  meeting  and  intermingling  with 
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Barjot. the  larger  waters  of  Zair ,  it  loies  both 
name  and  current. 

This  country,  from  the  prevalency  of  an 
ancient  cuftom,  always  has  a  woman  to  rule 
it,  who  pays  tribute  to  Mani  Batta ,  or  the 
prince  or  duke  of  Batta ,  and  he  receives  it 
in  the  name  of  the  king  ot  Congo ,  tho’  he 
reaps  no  benefit  of  it.  To  the  eaftward, 
beyond  the  river -Congo,  according  to  the  re¬ 
lation  of  the  Con  deans ,  are  found  White 
people,  with  long  hair-,  but  not  altogether 
fo  white  as  the  Europeans.  Some  of  them 
were  taken  in  the  country  of  Segno ,  and 
prefented  to  a  miflioner  friar,  who  bellowed 
them  again  on  the  Portuguefe  governor  of 
Loanda ,  not  many  years  ago. 

Pango  The  fourth  province,  ftiled  Pango ,  has 
province.  Sundo  on  the  north,  Batta  on  the  fouth, 
Pembo ,  the  dwelling  place  of  the  king,  on 
the  weft,  and  the  mountains  of  the  fun  on 
the  eaft.  The  head  city  feated  on  the 
weftern  fhore  of  the  river  Barbele ,  was  for¬ 
merly  call’d  Panguelongos ,  but  at  prefent, 
Pango :,  heretofore  free,  but  now  acknow¬ 
ledging  the  king  of  Congo ,  whofe  protec¬ 
tion  they  crav’d  againft  the  incurfions  and 
inroads  of  their  neighbours. 

Eaft;  of  Pango,  beyond  the  river  Zair , 
which  is  there  call’d  Coanga ,  are  the  mar- 
quifates  of  Cama ,  and  of  Cuno  Pango  and 
fouthward  of  thele,  the  kingdom  of  Fun- 
geno ,  where  the  Portuguefes  trade  for  fluffs 
and  bark. 

Pembo  The  lordfhip  of  Pembo  (lands  as  it  were 
lordihip.  jn  tpe  0f  t]ie  wh0le,  encompafied 

by  all  the  reft,  and  contains  the  head  city 
of  the  kingdom  of  Congo ,  formerly  by  the 
Blacks  called  Banza ,  that  is,  head  j  but  at 
prefent  by  the  Portuguefes ,  San  Salvador  •, 
and  by  Marmol ,  Ambos-Congo.  It  Hands 
about  the  middle  of  Congo ,  on  a  very  high 
mountain,  eight  and  thirty  Dutch  miles, 
or  as  others  write,  fifty  Italian  miles  from 
the  fea,  fouth-eafl  from  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Zair ,  and  delightfully  (haded  with 
palm,  tamarind,  Bakovens ,  Colas ,  lemons 
and  orange  trees. 

The  top  of  the  mountain  Otreiro  yields  a 
curious  profpedl  of  all  the  adjacent  places, 
at  a  great  diflance,  both  weft  and  north, 
without  any  interpoffng  flop  to  the  eye. 
City  of  This  town  has  neither  inclofure  nor  wall, 
Congo,  except  a  little  on  the  fouth  fide,  which  the 
firft  king  built,  and  afterwards  gave  that 
part  to  the  Portuguefes  to  inhabit  for  their 
conveniency.  The  royal  palace  is  fur- 
rounded  with  walls,  and  between  it  and 
the  town  is  a  great  plain,  in  the  midft  of 
which  they  have  eredted  a  beautiful  church: 
noblemen’s  houfes  and  others  fill  up  the 
top  of  the  mountain  i  for  every  grandee 
fettles  his'dwellings  as  near  the  court  as  he 
may  be  permitted,  and  with  his  retinue 
takes  up  as  much  ground,  as  an  ordinary 
town  may  be  built  on. 


The  common  houfes  Hand  in  g-ood  or- 
der,  and  appear  very  uniform  •,  moft  of 
them  large,  well  contriv’d,  and  fenced 
about,  but  generally  thatch’d,  except  a 
few  belonging  to  the  Portuguefes. 

The  king’s  palace  is  exceeding  large,  Palace, 
furrounded  with  four  walls,  whereof  that 
towards  the  Portuguefes  part  is  of  chalk 
and  ftone,  but  all  the  reft  of  draw,  very 
neatly  wrought  :  the  lodgings,  dining¬ 
rooms,  galleries,  and  other  apartments,  are 
hung  after  the  European  manner,  with  mats 
of  an  exquifite  curioftty,  Within  the  in- 
nermoft  fence  are  feme  gardens,  plente- 
oufly  ftored  with  variety  of  herbs,  and 
planted  with  feveral  forts  of  trees :  within 
thefe  again  are  fome  banqueting-houfes, 
whofe  building,  though  mean  and  flight, 
is  by  them  efteem’d  rich  and  coftly. 

In  the  city  there  are  ten  or  eleven  Churches., 
churches,  that  is,  one  great  one,  being 
the  chief  of  all ;  then  the  feven  lamps 
church  the  conception ;  the  church  of  the 
victory  or  triumph ;  a  fifth,  dedicated  to 
St.  fames ;  a  fixth  to  St.  Anthony  and  a  fe- 
venth  to  St.  John.  The  other  three  Hand 
within  the  court-walls,  viz.  the  churches  of 
the  Holy  Ghoft,  of  St.  Michael,  and  St.Jofeph. 

The  jefuits  have  a  college,  where  they  lefuits. 
daily  teach  and  inftrudt  the  Blacks  in  the 
chriftian  faith,  in  an  eafy  and  winning  me¬ 
thod. 

There  are  alfo  fchools,  where  youth  are 
brought  up  and  taught  the  Latin  and  Por¬ 
tuguefe  tongues. 

All  thefe  churches,  and  other  publick 
flruftures,  except  the  jefuits  college,  have 
the  foundations  of  ftone,  but  cover’d  with 
draw,  and  very  meanly  provided  with 
utenfils  for  celebrating  divine  offices. 

There  are  alfo  two  fountains,  one  in  St. 

James’ s  ftreet,  and  the  other  within  the 
walls  of  the  court,  both  yielding  good 
fpring-water. 

A  finall  river,  or  rather  a  branch  of  Le- 
luncle ,  call’d  Vefe,  affording  very  good  and 
well  tailed  water,  flows  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  clofe  by  the  city,  to  the  great  be¬ 
nefit  of  the  inhabitants ;  for  from  thence 
the  flaves,  both  men  and  women,  fetch 
water  daily  to  ferve  the  town.  The  adja¬ 
cent  fields  by  this  river  are  made  very  plca- 
fant  and  fruitful,  and  therefore  the  citizens 
have  all  their  gardens  upon  its  banks. 

What  cattle  they  have,  are  kept  for  the 
moft  part  in  the  city  ;  as  hogs  and  goats, 
a  few  fheep,  but  no  cows,  which  lie  at 
night  in  fences  joining  to  their  houfes. 

The  rivers  which  water  this  kingdom,  Rivers, 
from  north  to  fouth,  are  firft,  Rio  de  las 
Borrenas-Roxas ,  that  is,  the  river  of  red- 
fand ;  another  at  whofe  mouth  lies  a  ftreet, 
call’d  in  Portuguefe,  Boca  de  las  Almadias, 
or  the  gulf  of  canoos. 

Here 


Here  lie  three  iflands,  the  greateft  and 
middlemoft  of  them  inhabited,  and  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  convenient  haven  for) fm all 
barks;  but  the  other  without  people,  har¬ 
bouring  only  beads. 

To  the  fouthward  of  thefe  is  the  great 
river  Zair ,  which  according  to  Pigafetta 
derives  its  original  from  three  lakes  ;  the 
foil  by  the  fame  author  and  others  enti¬ 
tled  Zambre ■;  tlie  fecond  Zair ;  and  the  third 
a  great  lake,  out  of  which  the  Lelunde  and 
Coanza  rivers  run.  But  Zambre  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal  head  that  feeds  the  river  Zair ,  being 
let  as.  it  were  the  middle  point  of  Africa , 
and  fpreading  itfelf  with  broad  dreams  into 
the  north  :  to  the  ead  it  throws  out  the 
great  river  Cucmia,  and  Coavc ;  to  the  fouth 
thofe  of  Zeila,  Manic e,  or  Manhejfen ;  and 
ladly  to  the  wed,  this  of  Zair  :  which  di¬ 
viding  into  feveral  branches,  moiffen  and 
fertilize  the  wedern  part  of  fouth  Africa, 
Congo,  Angola ,  Monomotapa,  Mat  amain , 
Bagamadiri ,  Agafymba ,  and  fo  to  the  cape 
of  Good-hope. 

This  is  the  account  given  by  former  geo¬ 
graphers,  but  the  new  map  of  Africa ,  cor¬ 
rected  from  the  obfervations  of  the  gentlemen 
of  the  royal  academy  at  Paris ,  and  reprinted 
in  London  in  the  year  1710  takes  no  no¬ 
tice  of  the  pretended  lake  of  Zambre ,  whence 
thofe  ancienter  geographers  perfuade  us  the 
river  Zair  flows.  They  lay  it  down  there 
penetrating  with  many  windings1  ead  north- 
ead,  as  far  as  the  town  of  Pango ,  in  about 
nine  degrees  of  ead  latitude  from  the  me¬ 
ridian  of  London ,  where  it  changes  its  name 
into  that  of  Coanga ,  and  is  carried  on  inland 
ead  fouth-ead,  betwixt  the  marquifates  of 
Cam  a  and  Cuno  Pango ,  the  kingdom  of 
F ungen 0,  where  the  Portugnefes  trade  for 
duds  and  bark,  and  the  territories  of  Meticos 
and  Jagos ,  to  the  twenty-ninth  degree  of  the 
dime  ead  longitude,  in  the  fame  parallel  as 
Coanza  and  Cuneni  rivers,  to  the  fouth  of 
it;  but  does  not  determine  its  courfe  farther 
up  in  the  kingdom  of  Nomeamale  and  Mo¬ 
no  emugi,  where  very  probably  thefe  rivers 
have  their  fource. 

Zair  river.  The  river  Zair  falls  into  the  fea  through 
a  mouth  three  leagues  in  breadth;  in  five 
degrees  and  forty  minutes  of  fouth  latitude, 
and  with  fuch  force  and  abundance  of  water, 
that  the  dream  running  out  wed  north-wed, 
prevails  upon  the  fea- water  for  above  twelve 
leagues;  and  when  you  are  out  of  fight  of 
land,  the  water  appears  black  and  full  of 
heaps  of  re<?ds,  and  other  things,  like  little 
floating  iflands,-  which  the  force  of  the 
dream,  falling  from  the  high  clifts,  carries 
away  out  of  the  country',  and  Cads  iiito 
the  ocean :  fo  that  fhips,  without  a  diff 
gale  of  wind,  cannot  fail  up  it  into  the 
road,  within  cape  Padron ,  on  the  fouth 
fide  of  the  river. 


4T 

From  this  great  body  branch  out  manyBARBOT. 
fmall  ones,  to  the  great  conveniency  of  the 
natives  and  foreign  traders,  who  pad  alono- 
them  in  boats  from  one  town  to  another.  ° 

The  iflands  Bomma  and  Quint  alia  lie  in 
the  mouth  of  this  river,  and  others  hio-her 
up,  exceeding  full  of  people,  who  r3)el- 
ling  againd  the  king  of  Congo ,  have  fet 
up  peculiar  lords  of  their  own. 

1  hat  ol  Bomma ,  tho’  well  inhabited,  fliews  Bomma 
few  or  no  houfes,  becaufe  of  the  moraffi-  ifland. 
nefs  of  the  country,  which  for  the  mod  part 
lies  under  water;  fo  that  the  Blacks  with 
canoos  go  from  tree  to  tree  :  among  which 
they  have  raifed  fome  places  made  of  leaves 
and  boughs,  on  which  they  refide  and  red 
them fe Iv-es  without  any  coverture. 

1  hefe  iflanders  are  drong,  well-fet,  live 
after  a  beadly  manner,  are  great  forcerers, 
and  converfe  with  the  devil ;  to  this  end 
they  fird  come  together  all  on  a  throng, 
then  one  of  them  runs  about  with  a  vi- 
zaid  on  ;  this  continues  three  days,  which 
expir  d,  they  ufe  another  ceremony,  and 
then  the  fiend  fpeaks  through  the  vizarded 
man.  .  They  live  in  peaceable  times  by 
bartering ;  in  time  of  war  they  deal  in 
nothing  but  weapons,  arrows,  bows,  and 
javelins  or  lances. 

They  have  no  marriage-ceremony;  but 
men  and  women  make  ufe  of  one  another, 
as  their  affections  or  luds  lead  them,  mix- 
ing  merely  like  beads  without  any  folem- 
mty  ;  for  they  know  nothing  of  chadity, 
but  take  as  many  concubines  as  they  pleafe: 
however,  the  fird,  as  elded,  has  the  com¬ 
mand  and  fuperiority  over  all  the  red. 

In  the  ifland  Quint  alia  is  an  idol  made  Quintalla 
of  money,  which  none  dare  approach,  but 
the  fervants  or  minider  appointed  to  at¬ 
tend,  and  take  care  to  fecure  the  way  to 
it  from  being  difeover’d ;  themfelves  being 
obliged  as  often  as  they  go  thither,  to  take 
a  peculiar  path  that  no  other  may  find. 

Many  kings  and  people  facrifice  to  this 
idol,  efpecially  in  ficknefs,  feveral  of  their 
mod  codly  and  highed  priz’d  goods,  which 
none  are  permitted  to  make  ufe  of,  but  by 
length  of  time  decay  or  rot :  for  as  foon 
as  the)  are  dedicated,  the  attendant  carries 
them  into  a  ^reat  plain,  where  the  idol 
dands,  furrounded  with  a  wall  of  elephants 
teeth  indead  of  done,  and  there  hanging 
upon  poles  they  remain  till  they  are  quite 
rotten.  Theiflandof  Zariacaccngo  lies  neared 
to  the  dominions  of  Sogno,  and  was  yielded 
up  by  the  former  king  of  Cacongo ,  brother- 
in-law^  to  the  count  of  Sogno ,  who  had 
marry ’d  his  fider  to  that  prince,  on  con¬ 
dition  he  fhould  embrace  the  efiridian  re¬ 
ligion  ;  but  that  king  loon  after  died,  about 
the  year  1685.  The  ifland  is  none  of  the 
fm  ailed,  and  lies  in  the  midfl  of  the  river 
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Zair.  It  abounds  with  all  forts  of  pro- 
vifions,  and  great  numbers  of  inhabitants ; 
is  plain,  rais’d  eight  fathom  above  the  water, 
and  divided  from  the  kingdom  of  Congo , 
by  a  river  over  which  there  is  a  bridge. 

The  iflanders  have  particular  heads  and 
chief  officers,  chofen  by  moil  voices.  Se¬ 
veral  other  rivers  with  their  ftreams  in- 
creafe  the  fwelling  current  of  the  Zair  -, 
the  moil  eminent  are  Umbre ,  Brankare ,  and 
Barbele. 

Umbre ,  by  Sanutus  call’d  V amber e ,  rifes 
in  the  north,  out  of  a  mountain  in  Ni- 
gritia ,  and  lofes  itfelf  on  the  eaff-fide  of 
Zair. 

Brankare  as  Pigafetta ,  or  Bankare  as  Sa- 
nutns  calls  it,  has  its  original  in  the  fame 
mountain,  and  after  a  long  courle  dil- 
charges  its  winding  ftream  into  the  fea,  fays 
the  fame  Sanutus:  but  Pigafetta ,  from  the 
information  of  Edward  Lopez ,  avers  it 
mingles  with  the  Zair,  on  the  eafferly 
borders  of  Pango ,  not  far  from  the  foot  of 
the  cryffal  mountain. 

The  river  Barbele ,  fo  call’d  by  Linfcho- 
ten ,  and  Verbele  by  Pigafetta ,  fprings  from 
a  lake,  which  the  fame  author  falfly  makes 
the  Nile  to  flow  from  ;  after  which,  it 
ffioots  through  the  lake  Aquilunde,  and 
paffing  by  the  city  of  Pango ,  enlarges  the 
Zair  with  the  addition  of  its  water. 

Southward  of  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Zair  ffioots  out  a  promontory,  call’d  in 
Portuguefe  Cabo  do  Padrao,  from  a  final! 
chapped  and  a  crofs  they  eredled  on  it  above 
a  hundred  years  ago:  and  about  five  miles 
from  Padrao ,  is  the  refidence  of  the  earl 
of  Sonho ,  where  the  Netberlanders  trade.  A 
little  way  within  Padrao  lies  St.  Paul's 
Point,  affording  a  convenient  road  for  ffiips. 
When  Diego  Can  made  the  firff  difcovery 
of  this  river  Zair,  about  the  year  148  c, 
he  eredted  on  the  fouth  point  of  its  mouth 
a  monument  with  an  infcription,  containing 
in  Latin,  Arab'tck  and  Portuguefe,  the  names 
of  the  king  Dom  John  the  fecond,  and  of 
thofeof  his  officers,  who  had  dilcover’d  that 
country,  of  which  they  thereby  pretended 
to  be  the  lawful  pofTeffors.  For  that  reafon, 
fays  Vafconcelos ,  a  Portuguefe  author,  this 
river  was  for  a  long  time  after  call’d  Rio  de 
Padrao,  and  now  the  river  of  Congo,  from 
the  kingdom  of  that  name,  which  Diego 
Can  difcover’d  in  the  fame  voyage. 

A  mile  and  a  half  from  thence  lies  a 
creek  call’d  Pampas  Reck. 

More  to  the  fouthward  are  the  rivers  Le¬ 
lunde  or  Lolongo ,  Ambris  or  Ambres ,  or  An- 
bres,  by  the  Portuguefe  royal  map;  Enko- 
koquematari  or  Serra  de  Banb a  by  the  fame; 
Loze  or  Loza,  Onza  or  Zanza,  Libonge  or 
Lolongo ,  Danda  or  Dande,  or  Dendi,  and 
Bengo. 

1 


Lelunde  running  between  Zair  and  Am-  Lelunde 
bris,  has  its  head  lpring  in  the  fame  lake  nver 
with  Coanza  or  bonanza  ;  fo  paffing  dole 
by  the  foot  of  the  mountain  where  the  royal 
city  St.  Salvador  Hands,  runs  down  from 
thence  with  many  windings  well  north- 
well  to  the  fea,  into  which  it  falls  with  a 
llrong  current;  but  in  the  fummer  fo  ffial- 
low,  that  it  is  not  palfable  in  velfels  of  any 
burden:  the  Blacks  frequent  it  with  canoos, 
notwithftanding  the  hazard  of  crocodiles, 
which  are  there  very  numerous. 

Ambris ,  which  is  next,  lies  in  fix  de-  Ambris 
gre.es  fouth  latitude  ;  is  a  great  river  and  river* 
full  of  fiffi,  but  rocky  at  the  entrance,  yet 
palfable  enough  for  fmall  boats.  It  has  the 
lame  original  with  Lelunde,  running  not  far 
Irom  St.  Salvador ;  the  water  l'eems  muddy, 
caus’d  by  the  fwiftnefs  of  the  llream,  on 
whole  bank  begins  the  dukedom  of  Batnba. 

Thirty  miles  up  this  river  is  a  ferry,  ^  ferrj>, 
where  every  traveller  for  his  paffage  over 
mull  pay  a  certain  toll  to  the  king  of  Congo. 

On  the  fouth  banks  of  it  are  many  people, 
who  get  their  living  by  making  fait  of  fea- 
water  boil’d  in  earthen  pots,  and  proves 
grey  and  l'andy  ;  yet  they  carry  it  to 
Pambo  and  feveral  other  places,  and  drive 
a  great  trade  with  it. 

Lnkokoquem atari  is  the  next,  whofe  be-  Enkoko- 
ginning  is  unknown  to  Europeans ,  and  quematari 
the  whole  in  a  manner  of  no  ufe ;  great river- 
flats  and  fands  Hopping  up  the  mouth, 
lb  that  it  will  not  bear  a  fmall  boat,  and 
within  fo  fcanty  of  water,  that  a  canoo  can 
hardly  make  its  way. 

Loze,  another  mean  brook  yet  up  in  the  Loze. 
country  palfable  for  a  boat.  About  twenty 
miles  upward  is  a  ferry,  where  all  travel¬ 
lers  pay  a  duty  to  the  duke  of  Bamba. 

Onza,  or  according  to  Pigafetta  Onzoni,  Onza. 
is  fordable,  and  not  to  be  fail’d  by  any 
velfels  becaule  of  its  ffiallownefs. 

Lihongo,  by  fome  call’d  Lemba ,  can  boafl  Lihongo. 
neither  greater  depth  or  better  qualities. 

Danda,  a  little  more  fouthward,  has  at  Danda. 
the  mouth  five  or  fix  foot  water,  is  full  of 
filh,  feeds  many  crocodiles  and  fea-horfes, 
and  affords  on  each  fide  fruitful  grounds ; 
femewhat  high  on  the  louth-fide,  but  on 
the  north,  for  half  a  mile  low. 

Bengo,  by  fome  taken  for  a  branch  of  Bengo. 
Danda,  with  the  ffuanza,  makes  the  illand 
Loando  ;  it  is  navigable  in  Hoops  about 
fourteen  miles  upwards,  and  at  the  mouth 
has  fometimes  leven  or  eight  foot  water, 
notwithfianding  the  fands.  It  comes  a  great 
diffance  out  of  the  country,  and  in  the  rainy 
feafon,  viz.  March,  April  and  May,  over¬ 
flows  with  the  violence  of  its  flream,  and 
fometimes  carries  away  much  of  the  earth 
on  one  fide,  which  either  joins  again  on  the 
other,  or  elfe  is  driven  into  the  fea. 

The 
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The  winter  there  bears  almoft  an  equal 
temper  with  our  fummer,  fo  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  alter  nothing  of  their  apparel,  nor  re¬ 
quire  the  warmth  of  fire  at  that  feafon  ol 
the  year;  for  the  difference  between  win¬ 
ter  and  fummcr  is  fcarce  difcernabie,  only 
that  the  air,  when  it  rains  is  a  little  cooler; 
but  the  wet  feafon  once  paff,  the  heat  is  al- 
moft  intolerable,  efpecially  two  hours  before 
and  after  noon. 

The  winter  commences  in  mid -March, 
and  the  fummer  in  September in  the  for¬ 
mer  the  great  rains  begin  and  continue, 
March ,  April,  May ,  June,  July  and  Au- 
gujl ,  during  which  time  they  have  fcarce  a 
clear  day ;  Ids  rain  in  September  and  No¬ 
vember.  The  fummer,  as  has  been  faid,  is  ex¬ 
ceeding  hot  and  dry.  The  year  of  thefe 
/Ethiopians  commences  with  their  winter,  in 
March .  Their  month  is  lunar,  and  the 
feven  days  of  the  week  are  diftinguifh’d  by 
feven  markets,  held  fucceffively  at  feveral 
places;  but  they  do  not  know  how  to  reckon 
the  hours  of  a  day. 

The  land  winds  on  this  coaft  and  An¬ 
gola, ,  are  eaft  north-eaft,  the  fea-winds  weft 
fiouth-weft. 

This  country  from  the  feveral  rivers,  has 
great  ftore  of  water;  fo  that  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  are  very  curious  in  their  choice  of  it: 
for  they  will  not  drink  the  neared,  but  the 
frefheft  and  belt,  as  appears  by  thofe  of 
St.  Salvador ,  who  make  no  ufe  of  fuch  as 
the  adjoining  plains  afford  them ;  but  caufe 
their  fiaves  to  fetch  it  from  the  fountains, 
a  little  lower  on  the  nerth-fide. 

The  lands  in  the  rainy  feafon,  by  the 
muddinefs  of  the  water,  are  made  exceed¬ 
ing  fruitful,  and  fit  to  bring  forth  all  man¬ 
ner  of  things.  But  from  November  till  the 
latter  end  of  March  there  falls  not  a  drop 
of  rain,  which  makes  the  foil  very  dry 
and  hard. 

Batta  The  dukedom  of  Balta,  and  others  lying 

dukedom,  round  about,  have  a  fat  and  fertile  ground, 
affording  all  manner  of  provifions. 

Pembo  The  territory  of  Pembo,  efpecially  about 
territory.  gt.  Salvador ,  becaufe  of  the  frefh  and  fe- 
rene  air,  abounds  in  rich  paftures,  and  pro¬ 
duces  many  flourifhing  and  thriving  trees. 

Here  grows  a  kind  of  grain,  by  the  natives 
call’d  Luko ,  notunlike  our  rye,  butfmaller: 
this  they  grind  into  meal  with  hand-mills, 
and  make  bread  of  it. 

Produft.  There  is  alfo  abundance  of  millet,  which 
the  Blacks  call  Mazza  Manputo ,  or  Portu- 
guefe  corn;  as  alfo  Indian  wheat,  where¬ 
with  they  fat  their  hogs;  and  rice  in  fuch 
plenty  that  it  hardly  bears  any  price. 

Lemons  and  pome-citron  trees  grow  in 
every  corner,  bearing  fruit  of  a  pleafant  and 
brifk  tafte;  alfo  bananas,  dates,  cocoa-nuts, 
and  palm-trees,  producing  two  or  three  dif- 

vol.  y. 


ferent  forts  of  wine  diftinguiflAl  among ^ARB0T* 
them  by  peculiar  names,  as  Melaffo,  Em- 
batta,  Tamgra ,  Maneba,  Manecha,  Bordoni. 

The  wine  of  grapes  they  call  Melaffo  Man- 
putio ;  the  Embatta  wine  is  very  refrefhing. 

There  are  alfo  ccla-trees,  which  the  inha¬ 
bitants  chew  as  the  Indians  do  Betele.  The 
trees  call’d  Ozeghes  yield  a  fruit  like  yellow 
plums,  delightful  in  fmell  and  delicious  in 
tafte;  and  with  the  branches  they  make 
fences,  pallifadoes  and  arbors,  to  fhelter 
them  from  the  fcorching  beams  of  the  fun; 
nor  do  they  want  melons,  cucumbers  and 
citrons,  common  and  China  oranges  of  an 
extraordinary  bignefs,  and  pleafant  tafte, 
and  feveral  forts  of  pulfe.  The  miflioners 
in  Bamba  cultivate  in  their  convent’s  gar¬ 
dens  all  thofe  forts  that  are  common  in 
Brazil ,  beffdes  thofe  peculiar  to  Africk  and 
y Europe ,  grapes,  fennel,  cardoons  or  thir¬ 
ties;  all  forts  of  falletting,  gourds,  and 
many  other  forts;  but  no  pears,  apples, 
nuts,  or  fuch  like  fruit,  as  require  a  cold 
climate. 

The  fhore  of  the  river  Lelunde ,  going  to 
St.  Salvador ,  is  beautify’d  with  abundance 
of  cedars,  which  the  ignorant  people  make 
no  other  account  of  than  to  make  canoos 
and  fire- fuel. 

Caff  a  Fijhda  and  other  drugs,  fit  for  the  ufe 
of  apothecaries;  alfo  tamarinds,  which  grow 
plentifully,  and  have  the  repute  of  being  a 
good  remedy  in  fevers. 

In  the  towns  near  the  fea,  they  have 
ftore  of  kidney-beans,  by  them  called  Ca- 
zalaza ,  millet  and  poultry,  which  the  Eng- 
liff,  Netherlander s,  and  other  traders  buy 
for  S/';^0-cloths,  little  looking- glaffes,  and 
other  trifles. 

In  Bamba,  a  province  of  Congo,  and  there  Cattle, 
efpecially,  they  have  good  ftocks  of  cattle, 
viz.  cows,  oxen,  fwine  and  goats;  beffdes 
plenty  of  fowl,  as  turkeys,  hens,  ducks,  wild- 
hens  of  a  delicate  flefh,  and  geefe.  The 
elephants  breeding  there  in  numerous  droves, 
grow  to  an  extraordinary  bignels,  info- 
much  that  fome  of  their  teeth  have  weigh’d 
above  two  hundred  weight.  In  the  Congo 
language  they  call  fuch  a  tooth  Mene  Man- 
zo-,  and  a  young  elephant  Moane  Manzo. 

The  elephants,  if  we  may  believe  the  Elephant*; 
Blacks,  do  not  caft  their  teeth ;  they  hunt 
them  with  lances  and  darts,  making  a  double 
advantage  of  them  as  merchandize  and  food ; 
many  feurfed  or  hollow  teeth  are  found  in 
the  woods,  which  are  decayed  by  lying 
many  years  in  the  rain  and  wind.  This 
commodity,  by  reafon  of  the  infinite  quan¬ 
tity  brought  from  thence  within  thefe  fifty 
or  fixty  years,  begins  to  grow  fcarcer,  and 
they  are  fain  to  fetch  them  farther  out  of 
the  country. 
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Barbot.  The  elephant  when  (truck  with  a  lance  or 
javelin,  will  ufe  all  means  to  aflault  and 
kill  the  perfon  that  wounded  him;  but  as 
if  it  would  teach  the  beaflly  Blacks  hu¬ 
manity,  neither  eats  the  body,  nor  inful ts 
over  it:  but  making  a  hole  with  his  teeth 
in  the  ground,  throws  it  in,  and  covers  the 
place  again  with  earth  and  boughs  of  trees. 
Therefore  the  hunters,  when  they  have  woun¬ 
ded  an  elephant,  hide  themfelves  for  a  while, 
and  then  follow  at  a  distance,  till  being 
weakened  with  lofs  of  blood,  they  dare  draw 
nearer  and  kill  the  beaft.  Thofe  Blacks  know 
not  how  to  take  elephants  alive,  as  they 
do  in  the  Eaft-Indtes. 

Killing  of  In  the  country  of  Segno ,  when  the  ele- 
elephants.  phants  are  together  in  a  herd,  the  hunter 
anointing  himfelf  all  over  with  their  dung, 
gets  in  dexteroufly  with  his  lance  in  his  hand 
among  them,  and  creeps  about  under  their 
bellies,  till  he  has  an  opportunity  to  ferike 
one  of  them  under  the  ear,  which  is  the  belt 
place  to  bring  them  down.  The  ftroke  be¬ 
ing  given,  he  immediately  makes  his  cfcape, 
before  the  elephant  can  turn  about  to  re¬ 
venge  himfelf.  The  other  elephants  de¬ 
ceiv’d  by  the  fmc-11  of  the  dung,  take  lefs 
notice  of  his  roaring;  and  thus  the  reft  of 
the  herd  walking  on,  and  forfaking  their 
wounded  companion,  leave  him  a  prey  to 
the  fuccefsful  hunter.  If  the  elephant  pur¬ 
ges  him,  he  eafily  makes  his  cfcape  by 
dodging,  becaufe  the  beaft  cannot  turn  fo 
nimbly. 

Water  of  The  natives  diftil  a  water  from  the  bones 

bones  ^  e^eP^iants  kgs»  which  is  reckon’d  ve¬ 

ry  good  again  ft  afthma’s,  fciatica’s,  or  any 
cold  humours. 

Their  tails  Some  Blacks  of  thofe  parts,  and  particu- 
worihip’d.  larly  the  Giaghi ,  pay  a  certain  religious 
worfhip  to  the  elephants  tail;  for  when  their 
lords  or  fovereigns  die,  they  commonly 
preferve  one  of  thofe  tails  in  memory  of 
him,  on  which  they  beftow  a  fort  of  adora¬ 
tion,  on  account  of  the  creature’s  great 
ftrength.  They  often  go  a  hunting  only 
for  the  fake  of  cutting  off  thole  tails,  but  it 
muft  be  perform’d  at  one  ftroke,  and  from 
a  living  elephant,  or  elfe  they  do  not  reckon 
it  has  any  virtue. 

1  hey  fly  The  Blacks  in  Congo  turn  the  elephants 
irorn  fire.  out  Qf  their  way  by  firing  fome  huts,  or 
the  fields,  for  thofe  creatures  take  another 
way  when  they  fee  the  flame. 

There  are  no  lions,  tygers  nor  wolves,  in 
the  crountry  of  Sogno ,  or  if  any  be  feen,  it 
is  a  great  accident,  though  there  are  enough 
in  the  neighbouring  parts;  but  there  is  a 
Wilddogs.  fort  of  wild  dogs,  which  go  out  to  hunt 
in  great  numbers,  and  furioufly  fet  upon 
any  elephant,  or  other  wild  beaft  they  meet 
with,  and  never  fail  to  kill  it,  tho’  never 
fo  many  of  them  be  deftroy’d  in  the  at¬ 
tempt:  thofe  dogs,  tho’  wild,  do  little  or 
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no  harm  to  the  inhabitants.  They  ate  recl- 
hair’d,  have  fmall  (lender  bodies,  and  their 
tails  turn  up  on  their  backs  like  grey¬ 
hounds.  Merolla. 

The  buffalo,  in  the  language  of  the  Buffaloes, 
country  call’d  Empakajje ,  has  a  red  (kin 
and  black  horns,  of  which  the  inhabitants 
make  mufical  inftruments.  It  is  a  mif- 
chievous  beaft,  and  dangerous  to  be  hunt¬ 
ed,  efpecially  after  they  are  (hot,  if  not 
right  (truck;  wherefore  the  huntfmen,  who 
mean  to  (hoot  one,  firft  chufe  out  a  fe- 
cure  place,  where  they  may  not  fear  the 
furious  aflaults  of  the  enrag’d  creature. 

Idle  flefh  of  it  is  very  grofs  and  (limy, 
yet  the  (laves  eat  freely  of  it  cut  in  dices 
and  dry’d.  There  breeds  in  the  woods  an¬ 
other  creature,  feldom  to  be  found  elfe-  Zebra, 
where;  they  call  it  Zebra,  in  fliape  like  a (wift beaft. 
mule,  with  a  fkin  ftriped  ;  on  the  head  and 
over  the  whole  body,  white,  black,  and 
bluifh:  they  are  very  wild  and  fwift,  hard  to 
be  taken  alive,  and  when  taken,  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  be  tamed;  though  the  Portuguefes 
fay,  that  fome  years  flnee  they  fent  four 
of  them  to  Portugal, ,  for  a  prefent  to  the 
king,  who  tiled  them  for  a  coach,  and  re¬ 
warded  the  perfon  who  brought  them  over 
with  the  notaryfhip  of  Angola ,  to  him  and 
his  heirs;  but  the  whole  is  a  fable. 

Empalanga  is  a  great  beaft  like  an  ox,  ha-  Empalas- 
ving  two  horns,  and  very  favoury  meat;  they  Sa- 
are  of  feveral  colours,  fome  brown,  others, 
red,  and  fome  white. 

Envoeri  is  a  great  beaft  like  a  flag,  with  Envoeri. 
two  horns. 

The  Makoko  differs  little  from  a  horfe  in  Makoko. 
bignefs,  but  has  long  and  (lender  legs,  a 
long  grey  neck,  with  many  white  fmall 
(tripes,  and  on  his  head  long  (harp  horns 
wreath’d  below;  the  dung  of  this  creature 
is  like  that  of  a  fheep. 

Tygers  in  the  Congoijh  language  called  Tygers. 
Engri ,  never  hurt  the  Whites ;  fo  that  when 
they  meet  a  White  and  a  Black  together, 
they  will  affail  the  Black ,  and  let  the  White 
pals  unhurt;  therefore  the  king  of  Congo 
has  appointed  a  reward  for  thofe  that  kill 
them,  and  bring  their  (kin,  with  this  pro- 
vil'o,  that  the  hair  of  the  lips  remain  upon 
them,  becaufe  they  account  them  a  mortal 
poifon. 

The  leopards  generally  prey  upon  cattle.  Leopards 
fo  do  the  lions,  but  they  are  not  fo  cruel  asan^  *,on9" 
the  tygers,  nor  fo  much  dreaded ;  and  tho’ 
there  are  abundance  of  lions  in  Congo ,  yet 
the  people  are  not  fo  much  terrified  and 
molefted  by  them,  as  they  are  by  the  ty¬ 
gers  or  leopards.  They  (care  away  lions, 
by  fetting  fire  to  parcels  of  fhrubsand  weeds, 
when  they  fpy  any  at  a  diftance  about  the 
country,  as  they  travel. 

The  Quumbcngo ,  or  wolves,  are  very  nu-  Wolves, 
merons,  have  a  thick  head  and  neck,  al-&c. 
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ttiofl;  like  the  wolves  in  Europe ,  but  much 
bigger,  grey  headed,  fpeckled  with  black 
(pots  like  the  tyger,  but  much  more  ill-fa- 
vour’d;  foxes,  (lags,  deer,  conies  and  hares, 
fwarm  in  incredible  multitudes,  becaufc 
they  are  never  hunted  as  here  with  us. 
Civet-cats.  Civet-cats  the  Blacks  catch,  and  tame  for 
their  perfume. 

Beavers.  The  territory  of  Batta  affords  many 
beavers,  whofe  lkins  are  of  great  value,  one 
of  them  being  as  dear  as  a  fheep;  fo  that 
none  is  fuffer’d  to  wear  them  without  the 
king’s  licence  firft  obtain’d. 

Apes  and  wild-cats  are  very  troublefome 
by  their  numbers,  efpecially  in  Bongo  by  the 
river  Zair. 

In  Congo  the  large  monkeys  or  apes  are 
call’d  Mocchacos ,  and  the  little  ones  Sagoris. 
Serpents.  There  is  a  multitude  of  monftrous  fer- 
pents,  commonly  twenty-five  foot  long,  or 
more i  one  fort  of  which  they  call  Boma j 
another  fort,  which  kills  with  its  tail,  Em- 
bambi.  In  the  ways  to  Sing  a  many  travellers 
are  devoured  by  a  fort  of  ferpents,  common 
in  thofe  parts,  which  they  meet  on  the 
roads,  as  Merolla  reports,  and  adds,  that  it 
once  happen’d,  that  a  perfon  being  thus  af- 
faulted  by  one  of  thefe  prodigious  ferpents, 
had  by  a  lufty  (Irokeof  a  cymeter  cut  him 
in  two,  but  not  yet  kill’d,  the  enraged  mon¬ 
ger  lay  upon  the  catch  among  the  thick 
bufhes  ;  and  foon  after  two  perfons  paffing 
by,  it  immediately  crawl’d  out,  wounded 
as  if  was,  and  feized  upon  them,  devouring 
them  almoft  whole;  but  at  laft  a  number 
of  men  coming  to  the  place  with  mufkets, 
fent  fo  many  bullets  into  the  monfter’s  body, 
that  they  kill’d  it.  The  natives  eat  of  the 
flefh  of  ferpents  very  heartily,  chopping 
off  the  head  and  tail,  and  throwing  away  the 
entrails. 

In  this  country  they  have  alfo  a  fort  of 
crocodiles,  which  they  call  Alacardo. 

Wild  boars,  by  them  called  Emgalo ,  or 
Engulo ,  may  be  leen  here,  with  two  great 
tufks,  wherewith  they  tear  violently:  the 
Blacks  Hand  more  in  fear  of  them  than  any 
other  bead,  and  if  they  do  but  hear  it,  will 
make  away  with  all  poffible  fpeed.  The 
filings  of  their  teeth,  which  the  Portuguefes 
highly  efteern,  and  are  very  feldom  gotten, 
taken  in  fome  liquor,  are  reputed  a  power¬ 
ful  antidote  againlt  poifon;  the  teeth  them- 
fielves  rubb’d  againfl  a  done,  and  adminider’d 
in  a  little  water,  are  an  infallible  cure  for 
an  ague.  They  fay,  this  bead,  when  fick, 
recovers  its  health  by  fo  rubbing  its  teeth 
upon  a  done,  and  licking  with. its  tongue. 
Roe-  Roebucks,  call’d  Golungo ,  breed  here  a- 

bucks.  bundantly,  but  no  bigger  than  fheep,  of  a 
brown  colour,  with  fome  white  fpecks,  and 
two  (harp  little  horns :  feveral  of  the  Blacks 
kill  and  eat  them,  but  the  Congoians  and 
Ambandes  will  by  no  means  tade  their  fielh ; 


nay,  they  bear  fuch  an  antipathy  to  it,  that  Bar g'or 
they  will  not  touch  any  thing  out  of  that 
pot  where  their  flefh  has  been  boil’d,  nor 
come  into  the  place  where  the  fire  was  that, 
drefs’d  it,  nor  lay  their  hands  on  any  wea¬ 
pon  wherewith  it  wasflain;  yet  can  give 
no  other  reafon  for  it,  but  that  the  flefh 
is  their  Quiftilla ,  that  is,  a  food  prohibited 
among  them  by  authority  and  ancient  cu- 
dom,  by  tradition  deliver’d  from  hand  to 
hand,  by  their  forefathers:  for  they  firmly 
and  undoubtedly  believe,  that  if  they  fhould 
do  the  contrary,  they  fhould  not  only  be 
lame  in  their  bodies,  but  their  fingers  and 
toes  would  rot  off. 

Ladly,  bears,  foxes,  wild  cows  called 
CapaJJa ,  and  goats,  frequent  the  woods,  and 
fome  of  them  infinitely  damage  the  people. 

Befides  thefe  variety  of  quadrupedes,  they 
have  many  forts  of  wing’d  animals;  as, 

Fird,  peacocks,  which  none  but  the  Peacocks, 
king  only  may  have;  and  he  keeps  them 
with  great  care  in  inclofed  woods,  upon  the 
borders  of  Angola. 

They  have  two  forts  of  partridges,  tame  Partridges, 
and  wild;  as  alio  pheafants,  pigeons,  turtle- 
doves,  eagles,  falcons,  vultures,  merlins, 
fpar row-hawks,  pellicans,  green  and  red 
parroquets,  cranes,  (forks  with  red  bills 
and  red  legs,  and  half  white  and  half  black 
feathers.  As  to  fparrow-hawks,  they  are  ig¬ 
norant  of  the  ufe  we  make  of  them  in  Eu¬ 
rope . 

There  are  abundance  more  of  very  beau¬ 
tiful  birds  of  feveral  colours,  green,  red, 
yellow,  and  fome  the  fined  of  all,  being 
z Ethiopian  parrots,  with  white  feathers,  and 
black  fillets,  looking  like  the  feales  of  fifh ; 
their  tail,  eyes,  beak  and  feet,  of  the  co¬ 
lour  of  fire.  Thefe  parrots  will  talk  like 
thofe  of  Brazil,  but  are  rarely  brought  into 
ABurope ;  the  hens  they  call  Coricas ,  the  cocks 
Engujju. 

There  are  alfo  owls,  which  they  call  Car- 
jampemba ,  that  is  devils,  becaufe  their  ap¬ 
pearing,  prefages  ill-luck. 

They  have  two  forts  of  bees,  one  that  Bees, 
hives  in  the  woods,  in  hollow  trees;  and  the 
other  in  the  roofs  of  houfes. 

The  pifmires  cr  ants,'  by  them  called  In-  Pifmires. 
gingie,  are  of  four  forts,  the  biggeft  have 
fharp  flings,  with  which  they  raiie  fwellings 
upon  men,  the  other  three  are  fomewhat 
fmaller.  It  is  incredible  what  trouble  and 
damage  thefe  little  infedfs  occafion  to  the 
natives,  as  I  fhall  hereafter  obferve. 

Enfingie  is  a  little  bead,  with  a  Ikin 
fpeckled  black  and  grey. 

The  Enligiengio ,  a  fmall  creature,  very  a  n 
curioufly  (freak’d,  (lender  bodied,  with  a  creau 
fine  tail  and  legs,  never  comes  upon  the 
earth,  for  the  very  touch  thereof  proves 
mortal  to  it,  therefore  keeps  in  the  trees, 
and. has  always  twenty  black-hair’d  creatures, 
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called  Embis,  attending  it;  that  is,  ten  before, 
and  ten  behind.  They  take  the  ten  firft  in 
fnares,  and  then  the  ten  behind  make  their 
efcape,  by  which  means  the  animal  bereav’d 
of  its  guard  is  alfo  taken. 

The  (kin  of  this  little  bead;  bears  fuch  a 
value,  that  none  but  the  king  may  wear  it, 
unlefs  perhaps,  by  particular  favour,  fome 
great  lords  obtain  leave;  among  which  are 
the  kings  of  Loango ,  Cacongo  and  Goy. 

Some  have  reported  that  there  are  gold 
mines  about  S.  Salvador ,  but  without  any 
ground  of  probability;  for  the  Portuguefes , 
who  have  converted  fo  long  in  the  country, 
would  not  have  left  them  undifeover’d. 

But  they  find  many  copper  mines  in  fe- 
veral  places,  efpecially  in  Pembo ,  whole  me¬ 
tal  has  lb  deep  a  tindture  of  yellow,  that  able 
artifts  have  miftaken  it  for  gold;  but  upon 
proof  the  error  loon  appears. 

The  like  mines  are  found  in  Songo,  yield¬ 
ing  better  copper  than  that  of  Pembo ; 
whereof  the  purple  armlets  in  Loando  are 
commonly  made,  which  the  Portuguefes  car¬ 
ry  to  Calabar ,  Rio  del  Rey ,  and  other  places 
in  the  Bight  of  Guinea. 

In  Bamba,  lays  Linfchoten ,  there  are  filver 
mines,  and  other  metals;  and  in  Sun  do,  of 
cryftal  and  iron,  the  lafl  bearing  the  higheft 
value,  becaufe  it  makes  knives,  fwords,  and 
other  weapons. 

Quarries  of  Hone,  called  Mattari ,  are 
very  common;  as  alfo  rocks  of  red  marble; 
befides  many  precious  ftones,  as  jafper,  por- 
phyry,  jacinth,  and  the  like:  and  yet  com¬ 
mon  ftones  are  rarely  found  through  all 
Congo ,  as  is  reported  by  Carli,  a  miffioner 
in  Congo. 

The  inhabitants  of  Congo ,  known  by  the 
name  of  Macikongen ,  are  very  black,  yet 
fome  few  differ,  being  only  of  a  fort  of 
olive  colour:  their  hair  black  curl’d,  their 
bodies  of  a  middle  ftature,  and  well-fet; 
the  white  of  their  eyes  of  a  lea-green,  and 
their  lips  not  fo  thick  as  other  Blacks ; 
wherein  they  differ  more  efpecially  from 
thofe  of  Nubia  and  Guinea. 

Tho’  fome  be  furly  and  proud,  yet  in 
general  they  carry  themfelves  very  friendly 
towards  ffrangers,  being  of  a  mild  conver- 
fation,  courteous,  affable,  and  eafy  to  be 
overcome  with  reafon,  yet  inclin’d  to  drink, 
efpecially  Spani/h  wine  and  brandy:  fuch  as 
converfe  much  with  them,  difeern  a  quick- 
nefs  of  reafon  and  underftanding,  ordering 
their  conceits  and  difeourfes  fo  rationally, 
that  the  molt  knowing  take  great  delight  in 
their  facetious  humour. 

They  fhow  little  courage  in  war,  but  ge¬ 
nerally  come  by  the  lofs,  unlefs  affifted  by 
the  Portuguefes ;  for  twenty  Whites  will  rout 
a  thoufand  of  them. 

Thofe  of  Songo  are  a  proud,  lazy,  and 
luxurious  people,  but  have  a  winning  be- 
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haviour,  and  a  volubility  of  fpeecn,  be¬ 
yond  thofe  that  live  on  the  north  fide  of  the 

Zair. 

The  people  of  Bamba  are  reckoned  the  Travel- 
beft  foldiers.  The  gentry  of  Bamba  travel  IinS- 
with  abundance  of  attendants,  and  much 
flare;  fome  of  them  follow’d  by  twenty  or 
thirty  Mulattos ,  who  are  bold  fellows,  arm’d 
with  mufkets  and  cymiters,  and  the  Blacks 
with  bows,  arrows,  and  lances;  many  mu- 
licians  going  before,  making  a  great  noife 
with  their  feveral  inftruments.  The  great 
duke  of  this  country  has  a  greater  retinue 
in  proportion.  At  night  they  build  hutts, 
and  inclofe  them  with  thorns,  to  lecure 
them  againft  the  wild-beafts,  which  fwarm 
about  the  country.  Befides  lions,  tygers, 

-wolves,  elephants  and  rhinoceros’s,  there 
are  pocaffes,  which  roar  like  lions,  and  are 
whire,  with  black  and  red  fpots,  very  long 
ears,  andftreight  horns,  much  like  the  buffa¬ 
loes.  To  drive  away  thofe  creatures,  the 
Blacks  fet  fire  to  dry  grafs;  which  flame, 
with  their  fhouts,  makes  them  fly  another 
way.  Sometimes  alfo  travellers  climb  trees, 
with  ladders  of  ropes,  they  have  for  that 
purpofe,  or  otherwife,  and  thence  fhoot 
them  with  poifon’d  arrows;  but  fometimes, 
if  not  nimble  enough,  they  become  a  prey 
to  thofe  ravenous  beafts. 

The  people,  for  the  mod  part,  feed  on 
kidney-beans,  and  other  kinds,  which  the 
women  low,  being  very  regardlefs  of  their 
diet,  and  as  merry  after  a  meal  of  infipid 
roots,  which  grow  wild,  as  if  they  had 
been  at  a  feaff.  At  night  the  women  re¬ 
turn  from  the  fields  with  their  children, 
light  a  fire  in  the  middle  of  the  cottage, 
where  they  eat  fuch  as  they  have,  and  dif- 
courfe  til!  they  fall  afleep.  This  is  the  way 
moll  of  the  country  people  live,  many  of 
them  going  ftark  naked. 

The  country  is  prodigioufly  infefted  with  Ants, 
ants,  which  are  fo  numerous  and  ravenous, 
that  they  are  faid  to  devour  the  carcafs  of  a 
beait  in  a  night.  When  they  get  into  a 
cottage,  the  only  way  to  rid  them,  is  to 
fet  fire  to  draw  on  the  floor,,  which  de- 
flroys  infinite  quantities  of  them,  but  leaves 
an  intolerable  flench,  and  fometimes  burns 
down  the  hut. 

They  have  a  fort  of  fmall  monkeys,  Monkeys, 
which  drive  the  rats  out  of  their  hou  es, 
there  being  a  fort  of  antipathy  between  them. 

Thefe  monkeys  have  a  mufky  feent,  which 
perfumes  a  room,  are  very  tame,  and  will 
learn  any  thing  they  are  taught. 

Several  prime  men,  who  are  in  difgrace  Robbers, 
with  the  king,  fometimes  lie  in  companies 
on  the  roads  to  the  cities  of  San  Salvador 
and  Loanda ,  robbing  all  travellers,  till  they 
are  again  taken  into  favour. 

They  are  faid  to  be  very  guilty  of  poifon-  p0ifoning. 
ing,  but  perhaps  it  is  more  in  talk  than 

reality ; 
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reality  ;  for  if  difcovered,  they  infallibly  die 
for  it,  without  mercy,  and  fuch  ftricft  in¬ 
quiry  is  made,  that  it  can  fcarce  be  con¬ 
cealed. 

Clothing.  People  of  any  note,  efpecially  in  the 
cities,  are  decently  clad,  in  long  mantles  of 
fine  cloth,  or  black  bays,  under  which  they 
wear  white  fhirts,  appearing  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  body ;  and  on  the  lower  parts 
they  have  long  wide  coats  of  fattin,  or  da- 
mafk,  with  rich  borders,  or  imbroidery 
about  the  edges.  Some  wear  a  fort  of  cloth 
made  of  the  bark  of  the  Matombe- trees, 
and  palm-leaves  colour’d  black  and  red,  but 
all  bare-legged,  and  on  their  heads  only 
white  cotton  caps ;  but  they  adorn  their 
necks  and  arms  with  gold  and  filver  chains, 
or  firings  of  the  beft  red  coral. 

Thole  of  Songo  wear  coats  from  the  navel 
to  the  ankles,  and  mantles  over  the  red  ; 
but  the  women  cover  their  breads. 

Card-  They  play  at  cards  for  pafs-time,  flaking 

playing,  little  horns  or  fhells,  reckoned  among  them 
as  current  money. 

_  The  citizens  of  Congo  live  chiefly  by  trade, 
and  the  country  people  by  tilling  the  land, 
and  keeping  cattle.  Thofe  about  the  river 
Zair  live  by  fifhing ;  others  by  drawing  of 
’TombeSmt  ;  and  fome  by  weaving. 

When  they  travel  from  one  place  to  an¬ 
other,  they  do  not  ride,  but  are  carried  by 
men  in  hammocks,  lying  down,  others  fit¬ 
ting  on  a  board  hanging  to  a  pole,  with  one 
arm  over  the  pole,  and  their  feet  refting  on 
a  fort  of  flat  wooden  ftirrup,  holding  in  the 
other  hand  an  umbrella  •,  or  elfe  fitting  on 
a  kind  of  bier,  made  faft  with  a  cord  to  a 
pole,  refting  on  the  fhoulders  of  their  flaves, 
or  of  hir’d  people.  For  expedition  they 
take  many  flaves,  that  when  the  firft  grow 
weary,  they  may  be  carried  by  the  others. 

Rafting.  There  are  two  things  very  remarkable  in 
thefe  ^ Ethiopians ,  and  worth  oblerving  •,  the 
firft  is,  in  their  eating  and  drinking  at  feafts, 
which  they  'commonly  celebrate  in  great 
numbers,  and  at  night.  A  great  company 
being  got  together,  they  fit  round  in  a  ring, 
on  the  grafs,  then  a  large  thick  round  wooden 
platter  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  them ;  the 
platter  is  called  Malonga.  The  eldeft  of  the 
company,  whom  they  call  Mnculontu ,  or 
Cocolocangi ,  is  to  divide  and  diftribute  to 
every  one  his  portion  •,  which  he  does  with 
fuch  exa&nefs,  that  if  there  happens  to  be 
a  bit  better  than  ordinary,  that  is  alfo  di¬ 
vided  proportionably  among  the  company, 
fb  that  every  one  is  contented  with  his  fhare. 
When  they  drink,  they  make  ule  of  neither 
cups  nor  glaftes  •,  to  the  end  every  perlon 
may  have  what  is  judged  fufficient  for  him, 
and  no  more.  The  judge  is  the  Maculontu, 
who  holds  the  Morivgo  or  flafk  to  the  per- 
fon’s  mouth  that  drinks,  and  when  he  thinks 
he  has  drank  enough,  he  pulls  it  away.  This 
.Vot.  V. 
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is  pradtifed  all  along  to  the  end  of  the®ARBoT* 
coaft. 

The  other  obfervable  thing  is,  that  if  any  Hof  Jca_ 
perfon,  man  or  woman,  great  or  fmall,  ijty, 
though  not  known  to  them,  happens  to 
pafs  by  where  the  company  is  feafting,  he 
or  flie  thrufts  into  the  ring,  and  has  an  e-  * 
qual  fhare  with  the  reft,  without  making 
any  compliments,  or  fpeaking  a  word.  If 
the  ftranger  happens  to  come  after  the  por¬ 
tions  have  been  divided,  then  the  Maculontu 
takes  fomething  from  every  man’s  mefs,  to 
make  up  a  fhare  for  him.  If  many  uninvi¬ 
ted  guefts  come,  they  all  have  the  aforefaid 
liberty,  and  may  eat  and  drink  as  freely  as 
if  they  had  been  invited.  When  the  acci¬ 
dental  travellers  perceive  the  platter  empty, 
they  rife  up  and  go  their  way,  without 
taking  any  leave,  or  returning  thanks  to  the 
company.  And  though  the  ftrangers  have 
ever  fo  great  plenty  of  provifions  along 
with  them  of  their  own,  as  it  very  often 
happens  they  have,  yet  do  they  forfake  their 
own  for  that  of  thefe  people.  Another  thing 
to  be  wondered  at  is,  that  they  never  afk 
thofe  intruders  any  queftions,  as  whence  they 
come,  whither  they  go,  or  the  like  -,  but  all 
pals  in  filence.  This  charity  of  theirs  is  very 
commendable. 

This  fort  of  hofpitality  was  very  common 
among  feveral  of  the  eaftern  nations,  in  the 
firft  ages  of  the  world  ;  and  particularly 
among  the  Ijraelites ,  of  which  we  have  fun- 
dry  inftances  in  holy  writ,  as  in  Abraham , 

Gen.  xviii.  in  Lot ,  Gen.  xix.  and  in  Judges 
xix.  21.  And  St.  Paul  commends  hofpita¬ 
lity  in  his  epiflles  to  the  Romans  and  to  the 
Hebrews  xiii.  1,2.  Let  brotherly  love  continue. 

Be  not  forgetful  to  entertain  ftrangers ,  for 
thereby  fome  have  entertained  angels  unawares ; 
that  is,  Abraham  and  Lot.  St.  Peter  preffes 
it  alfo  as  a  virtue  and  duty,  in  his  firft  epi- 
ftle,  iii.  9.  Ufe  hofpitality  to  one  another , 
without  grudging. 

Thefe  people,  before  the  coming  of.  the  N3me3, 
Portuguefes,  who  inftrudted  them  in  the  Chri- 
ftian  faith,  had  no  particular  or  proper 
names,  but  the  common  people  called  them- 
felves  by  the  names  of  herbs,  plants,  fiones, 
fowls,  beafts,  and  living  creatures  ;  the  lords 
bore  the  title  of  the  lordfbip  they  comman¬ 
ded,  as  the  lord  of  Songo  was  called  Mani- 
Songo,  that  is  to  fay,  lord  of  Songo,  Alani 
fignifying  lord,  and  Songo  the  country  :  but 
at  this  day  both  men  and  women,  high  and 
low,  even  the  king  himfelf,  commonly  re¬ 
ceives  a  name  in  baptilm. 

They  feem  fomewhat  experienced  in  fe¬ 
veral  handicrafts,  but  do  not  care  to  take 
upon  them  any  hard  labour. 

Congo,  Songo  and  Bamba ,  vent  few  flaves,  slaves, 
and  thofe  the  meaneft  of  all;  becaufe  being 
ufed  to  live  idly,  when  they  are  brought  to 
labour  they  quickly  die.  The  beft  come. 

6  I  a  thither 
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Barbot.  thither  from  Amboille ,  Gingos ,  Jagos,  Ca- 
feudas,  ghiilax,  Lembo,  and  other  territories 
thereabouts,  above  Mafiigvan  in  Angola. 

Trade  The  Europeans  drive  a  little  trade  with 
Simboes :  but  the  chief  dealing  in  Songo  con- 
fifts  in  Sambo- cloths,  palm-oil,  palmetto- 
nuts,  and  fuch  like.  Formerly  they  brought 
thence  many,  and  thofe  very  large,  ele¬ 
phants  teeth  ;  but  of  late  that  trade  is  fallen 
to  nothing. 

The  city  St.  Salvador  is  the  ftaple  for 
the  Portuguefe  merchants  in  thofe  countries, 
of  whom  the  natives  chiefly  buy  Cyprus- 


Money. 


cloths  or  painted  table-cloths,  called  Cape 
de  Verdura ,  blue  cans,  Biramks  or  Surat  s, 
copper  bafons,  Englijh  cloth ;  great  Simbas 
of  Loanda ,  Baeficr ,  and  other  inconfidera- 
ble  trifles,  as  rings,  beads,  and  the  like. 
Their  wealth  confifts  chiefly  in  elephants 
teeth,  and  Simbos ,  or  little  fhells,  which 
pafs  inftead  of  money. 

The  citizens  of  St.  Salvador  amount  to 
near  forty  thoufand,  moft  of  them  gentle¬ 
men  and  nobles,  yet  wretchedly  poor :  for 
among  them  all  you  fhall  fcarce  find  ten 
or  twelve  that  have  a  golden  chain  or  fmall 
jewel.  However,  it  may  be  faid  of  this 
kingdom  of  Congo  in  general,  that  it  is  very 
rich,  as  having  fo  great  a  quantity  of  me¬ 
tals,  that  though  they  fliould  fpare  much  to 
their  neighbours,  yet  there  would  remain 
enough  to  reckon  it  very  wealthy;  as  alfo 
confidering  the  incredible  number  of  ele¬ 
phants  there  are  in  it,  whofe  teeth  may 
much  enrich  it:  likewife  the  civet-cats, 
which  are  very  numerous,  and  may  turn 
to  a  good  account;  whence  it  is  eafy  to 
conceive  that  the  prince  of  fuch  a  kingdom 
muft  be  very  potent.  It  is  not  poffible  to 
exprefs  what  his  revenues  would  be  worth, 
if  the  product  of  metals,  elephants  teeth, 
and  other  commodities,  were  well  minded  ; 
but  for  want  of  induftry,  it  is  quite  other- 
wife.  To  fay  fomething  of  this  in  general : 

The  king’s  revenues  confift  chiefly  in 
yearly  tributes  paid  him  by  the  dukes  of 
Bamba ,  Batta ,  Sundo ,  Nambanganga ,  Bun/ by, 
Mujfulo ,  Oando ,  Quingengo ;  and  others  un¬ 
der  the  titles  of  earldoms,  as  thofe  of  Pem¬ 
ba. ,  Pango ,  and  many  more,  which  are 
brought  in  on  St.  James’s  day,  when  the 
king  rewards  them  with  fome  fmall  trifle, 
as  a  mark  of  his  favour. 

They  have  no  coin,  either  of  filver,  gold 
or  copper ;  but  as  has  been  often  men¬ 
tion’d,  make  all  their  markets  with  little 
fhells  call’d  Simboes ,  and  another  fort  call’d 
Bongbi  or  Libangbi ,  which  pafs  current ;  but 
in  other  countries  are  of  no  efleem  or  va¬ 
lue  :  and  the  Portuguejes  ufe  them  in  their 
paffage,  when  they  or  their  Pcmberoes ,  that 
is,  flaves,  are  fent  with  merchandize  to 
Pombo,  and  other  places  lying  up  the  coun¬ 
try  from  Angola  and  Loanda ,  through  Con- 
r  i 


go.  They  have  no  apothecaries  or  dodtors,  Pby/Ick. 
nor  any  phyfick  but  what  themfelves  make 
of  plants,  barks  of  trees,  roots,  ftones,  wa¬ 
ters  and  oil,  which  they  adminifter  for  a- 
gues,  fevers,  and  almoft  all  other  maladies. 

Fevers,  the  moft  common  diftemper  of 
this  climate,  they  cure  with  the  beaten 
root  of  fandal  wood  mix’d  with  the  oil  of 
dates,  anointing  therewith  the  body  of  the 
patient  two  or  three  times  from  head  to 
foot.  The  pain  in  the  head,  by  letting  blood 
in  the  temples,  with  little  fhells  fharpened, 
wherewith  opening  the  fkin,  they  fuck  with 
the  mouth  till  they  draw  the  blood. 

The  pox  or  venereal  diftemper,  called 
Chirangas ,  rages  among  them  extremely, 
v/hich  they  cure  with  the  red-wood  call’d 
Lav  ilia. 


caufes  and  differences  that  happen ;  who, 
though  there  be  no  fettled  laws  or  ftatutes, 
may  imprifon  and  releafe,  or  impofe  a  pe¬ 
cuniary  mulift  or  fine  upon  them.  But  in 
more  weighty  matters  every  one  may  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  king,  before  whom  criminal 
caufes  are  alfo  brought ;  and  he,  as  fove- 
reign,  gives  a  definitive  fentence. 

In  matters  of  ftate,  and  fuch  as  concern  ^ounc|| 
peace  and  war,  the  king  advifes  with  ten 
or  twelve  counfellors,  his  favourites,  who 
conclude  for  the  welfare  of.  the  kingdom, 
and  fet  forth  and  publifh  decrees  by  his 
order,  and  in  his  name. 

Thefe  fame  punifh  idolatry  and  witch¬ 
craft  with  the  greateft  feverity,  condemning 

forcerers  to  the  flames,  or  to  perpetual  fla-  o 

n  •;  I  r  ; C  .  borcerers, 

very  in  Brazil,  or  other  parts  of  America , 

felling  them  to  Europeans.  However,  there 
are  feveral  of  the  meaneft  fort,  who  pre¬ 
tend  to  forcery,  and  make  the  ignorant  peo¬ 
ple  believe  they  can  work  wonders,  as  pro¬ 
curing  of  rain  or  fair  weather ;  being  con- 
verfant  in  lions,  tygers,  ferpents,  or  other 
mifehievous  creatures ;  can  oblige  croco¬ 
diles  to  carry  them  over  rivers ;  are  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  devil,  whom  they  call  Ca- 
rabomba ,  and  many  more  follies,  by  which 
they  gain  a  reputation  among  the  unthink¬ 
ing  multitude,  and  are  much  dreaded,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  countries  of  Sogno  and  An- 
gey,  and  this,  notwithftanding  all  the  care 
taken  by  the  miftioners,  and  the  feverity  of 
the  princes  to  deftroy  them,  whenfoever 
difeovered. 

Whofoever  kills  a  man,  has  his  offence 
openly  read  before  him,  and  being  convifted 
by  witneffes,  is  condemn’d  to  die. 

When  an  offender  is  put  to  death  uponF 
fentence  pronounced  by  the  king,  he  for-ture^ 
feits  all  his  goods  and  flaves ;  fo  that  no¬ 
thing  of  what  was  his  defeends  to  his  re¬ 
lations. 


The  king  appoints  a  judge  in  every  par- 
ular  province,  to  hear  and  determine  civiFu  ice* 


When 


Soldiers. 


Weapons. 


Want  of 
difcipline. 
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When  they  inarch  out  with  an  army  a- 
gainft  their  enemies,  the  commanders  wear 
Iquare  caps  or  bonnets,  trimmed  with  of- 
trich,  peacock,  and  other  feathers  •,  which 
they  look  upon  both  as  an  ornament,  and 
to  make  them  appear  the  more  terrible. 
The  upper  part  of  their  bodies  is  then  na¬ 
ked  ;  but  on  their  fhoulders  they  hang  two 
chains,  with  links  as  big  as  a  man’s  little 
finger. 

The  common  foldiers  ufe  great  broad 
(words,  which  they  buy  of  the  Poriuguejls' ; 
poniards  with  hafts  like  knives  •,  bows  fix 
ipans  long,  arrows,  mufkets,  piftols  and 
fhields  made  of  the  barks  of  trees,  and  co¬ 
ver’d  with  buffaloes  hides.  The  whole  ftrength 
of  their  battle  confifts  in  their  infantry,  for 
they  have  few  or  no  horfe. 

They  ufe  little  difcipline,  either  in  the 
onfet  or  retreat;  but  upon  the  word  of  com¬ 
mand,  the  drums  beating  and  the  horns 
blowing,  they  move  forwards,  not  in  clofe 
order,  but  at  a  diflance  from  each  other, 
and  fo  advancing,  let  fly  their  arrows : 
which  done,  they  very  dextroufly  wheel 
about,  and  leap  from  one  place  to  another, 
to  avoid  the  enemies  arrows.  Some  bold 
youths  commonly  draw  out  before  the  front, 
to  incourage  the  reft,  with  abundance  of 
bells  hanging  about  their  middles,  and  ring¬ 
ing.  When  the  firft  have  fought  till  they 
are  weary,  upon  the  found  of  one  of  their 
horns,  directed  by  the  commander  in  chief, 
they  retreat,  and  others  inftantly  fupply 
their  places ;  and  this  continues  till  one  of 
the  armies  is  victorious. 

If  the  general  of  the  army  happens  to 
be  kill’d,  they  inftantly  betake  themfelves 
to  flight,  and  leave  the  field  ;  no  force  nor 
authority  being  able  to  make  them  rally. 

They  ufed  to  take  little  care  to  be  fur- 
niftied  with  provifions,  fo  that  very  often 
they  were  forced  for  hunger  to  leave  the 
enemy,  though  half  conquered,  and  retire 
into  their  own  country ;  but  now  they  be¬ 
gin  to  take  notice  of  thefe  mifearriages,  and 
by  the  inftrudlion  of  the  Portuguefes ,  to 
mend  their  difcipline. 

Moft  of  the  territories  and  lordfbips  of 
,  Congo  have  peculiar  governors  call’d  Mani , 
whereto  they  add  the  name  of  the  province, 
as  Mani-Vamma ,  that  is,  lord  of  Vamma , 
Mani-Coanfa ,  Many- Hatty,  Mani-Kelk ,  and 
feveral  others :  but  Bambo. ,  Pembo  and 
Pango ,  have  the  title  of  dukedoms,  and 
others  of  earldoms,  wherein  the  Blacks 
imitate  the  Portuguefes.  When  they  fhew 
themfelves  to  the  people,  they  appear  very 
{lately,  fitting  on  great  velvet  chairs  with 
velvet  cufhions,  and  fpreadingon  the  ground 
before  them  coftly  carpets ;  which  the  Por¬ 
tuguefes  alfo  taught  them,  in  order  to  ftrike 
an  awful  reverence  into  their  fubjedts. 
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The  titles  the  king  ufes  to  exprefs  IusBarbot. 
greatnefs  are  rhefe  ;  Mani-Congo ,  by  the  v 
grace  of  God  king  of  Congo,  Angola,  Ma- 
kamba ,  Okanga ,  Cumba ,  Lnlla,  Zouza  ;  lord 
of  the  dukedoms  of  Balt  a,  Sunda,  Bamba , 

Amboille ,  and  the  territories  thereof;  lord  of 
the  earldoms  of  Songo ,  Angoy ,  Co.ccngo ,  and 
of  the  monarchy  of  Amlondes\  ruler  of  the 
great  and  wonderful  river  Zair. 

He  has  abfolute  power  and  fovereignty  The  king 
over  his  fubjedts,  who  never  approach  himabfolute, 
but  in  the  moft  humble  poftures  of  reve¬ 
rence  ;  and  whoever  fails  of  paying  due  re- 
fped  and  obedience,  is  punilh’d  with  per¬ 
petual  flavery. 

When  the  king  treats  his  nobility,  it  is  The 
thus :  he  caufes  them  to  be  number’d,  and  kins’3 
then  all  the  pots  are  brought  before  them, treau 
one  with  boil’d  beans,  another  with  fl.efh, 
and  a  third  with  millet,  without  any  fpice, 
but  only  fait,  and  fome  palm-oil.  To  the 
greateft  lords  he  fends  every  one  his  part  in 
a  wooden  platter,  with  a  fmall  flafk  of  palm- 
wine  ;  but  thofe  of  lefs  quality  are  by  name 
call’d  up,  and  mefs’d  by  fix,  feven  or  eight 
together,  to  whom  the  king  direds  fuch  a 
great  pot  of  millet,  beans  and  flefh,  accor¬ 
ding  to  their  number. 

When  the  feaft  is  ended,  they  come  all 
into  the  king’s  prefence,  and  falling  upon 
their  knees,  clap  their  hands,  and  bow  their 
heads,  in  token  of  thanks  and  fubmiftion, 
and  fo  depart  to  their  own  homes ;  only 
fome  ftvourites  flay  all  the  day,  fmoaking 
tobacco  and  drinking  palm-wine,  till  both  Drinking, 
king  and  nobles  are  lo  drunk,  that  they 
cannot  go  from  the  place. 

When  the  king  goes  abroad,  not  only  the  Going 
nobility,  but  all  thofe  that  dwell  about  the  abroad, 
court,  or  happen  to  be  there  at  time  time, 
attend  him ;  fome  going  before,  others  fol¬ 
lowing  ;  but  all  dancing  and  tumbling  with 
antick  poftures,  to  the  mufick  of  certain  ill- 
tuned  drums,  and  long  ivory  flutes  like  cor¬ 
nets,  till  the  king  returns  to  his  houfe. 

At  his  going  to  church,  not  only  his  own  Going  to 
grandees,  who  at  all  times  are  ready,  but  church, 
the  Portuguefes ,  as  well  laity  as  clergy,  mull 
wait  on  him  j  and  again  from  the  church 
to  his  palace  ;  but  at  no  other  time  are  the 
Portuguefes  obliged  to  fuch  attendance. 

When  he  fhews  himlelf  to  the  people, 
he  is  always  attir’d  in  his  richeft  robes;  that 
is,  a  great  long  mantle  or  cloak  of  lilk, 
velvet,  or  fine  cloth,  richly  laced  or  im- 
broider’d :  on  his  fingers  he  has  fome  gold- 
chains,  intermixt  wich  fine  coral  ;  and  on 
his  head  a  coftly  cap. 

He  has  in  his  palace  above  a  hundred  Dining, 
waiters,  wh.o  have  all  lodgings  in  the  courr. 

He  eats  his  meat  after  the  manner  of  Europe , 
at  a  high  table,  wfiere  he  always  fit's  alone, 
with  fome  few  pieces  of  plate  for  his  ufe. 

All 
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Bar  hot.  All  his  waiters  are  cloth’d  in  black  mantles 
of  bays. 

The  chair  on  which  he  fits  has  covers  of 
red  or  green  velvet  fatten'd  on  with  great 
gilt  nails,  and  coftly  tapeftry  fpread  before 
him,  and  cufhions  inftead  of  a  footttool. 
Dutch  When  the  Hollanders ,  in  the  year  1642, 
embafly.  came  the  firft  time  to  the  king  Don  Alvaro 
as  ambaffadors  from  Loanda ,  immediately 
after  they  had  taken  it  from  the  Portuguefes , 
they  had  audience  at  night,  in  the  dark, 
patting  through  a  gallery  two  hundred  paces 
long,  fet  on  both  f.des  with  two  ranks  of  men, 
with  wax  candles  in  their  hands  burning. 

The  king’s  apparel  at  that  time  was  very 
glorious  and  rich,  being  cloth  of  gold  and 
filver,  with  a  long  velvet  mantle :  he  fat  on 
a  red  velvet  Spanijh  chair,  over  his  head  a 
canopy  of  white  fattin,  trimm’d  about  with 
a  deep  gold  fringe ;  on  his  head  a  white  fine 
cap,  and  on  his  legs  a  pair  of  ruffet  boots. 
On  his  right  hand  an  officer,  who  fome- 
times  gently  fann’d  the  air  with  a  handker¬ 
chief-,  and  on  his  left  fide  another,  holding 
a  tin  bow,  and  a  tin  feeptre,  covet’d  with 
fine  ftriped  cloth  in  his  hand  j  and  right  be¬ 
fore  him  was  fpread  a  great  'Turkey  carpet  ; 
and  on  the  right  fide  kneel’d  his  interpreter. 
White  This  king  commonly  wears  a  white  cap 
caps.  on  his  head  ;  as  do  the  nobility  that  are  in 
favour :  and  this  is  fo  eminent  a  token 
thereof,  that  if  he  is  difpleafed  at  any  of 
them,  he  only  caufes  his  cap  to  be  taken 
off  from  his  head  for  that  white  cap  is  a 
cognizance  of  nobility  there,  as  in  Europe 
every  order  has  a  peculiar  badge  to  diftin- 
guifh  it. 

When  the  king  goes  abroad  with  all  his 
nobles,  adorn’d  with  white  caps  upon  their 
heads,  he  fometimes  puts  on  a  hat,  and  at 
pleafure  lays  that  afide,  and  refumes  his  cap. 

His  wife  is  call’d  Mani-Mombada ,  that  is, 
queen,  and  for  her  a  yearly  tax  is  gather’d 
through  the  whole  kingdom,  by  them  call’d 
Pintelfo  ;  every  houfe  paying  a  certain  rate 
for  their  beds. 

The  The  queen  hath  her  peculiar  apartment 

queen.  jn  the  palace  with  her  ladies,  who  ufe  little 
art  to  adorn  themfelves  -,  yet  they  go  al- 
moft  every  night  abroad  to  take  their  plea¬ 
fure,  only  fome  flaying  in  their  turns  to 
wait  on  the  queen. 

Funerals.  Formerly  when  the  king  died,  his  rela¬ 
tions  perform’d  his  Tambi ,  or  funeral  cere¬ 
monies,  putting  the  dead  corps,  call’d  there 
Ajfua,  into  the  grave,  in  a  fitting  potture, 
and  a  dozen  of  young  maids  ufed  to  leap 
into  it  of  their  own  accord,  and  were  bu¬ 
ried  alive  to  ferve  him  in  the  other  world  ; 
as  believing,  he  firould  not  remain  dead, 
but  go  into  that  other  world,  and  live  there. 
Thole  maids  were  then  fo  earneft  and  defi- 
rous  of  doing  that  fervice  to  their  deceafed 
prince,  that  for  eagernels  to  be  firtt,  they 
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kill’d  one  another  -,  and  their  parents  and 
friends  gather’d  all  forts  of  coftly  clothes, 
and  put  them  into  the  grave,  to  the  intent 
that  when  they  arriv’d  in  that  ftrange  coun¬ 
try,  they  might  buy  fuch  things  as  they 
had  occafion  for. 

The  funeral  of  the  king,  inftead  of 
mourning,  is  celebrated  eight  days  toge¬ 
ther,  with  continual  eating  and  drinking  ; 
which  they  call  Malala ,  and  every  year  af¬ 
ter  lolemnize  it  with  an  anniverfary  meeting, 
in  the  fame  manner. 

Their  cuftom  of  eating  and  drinking,  is 
not  only  ufed  for  the  king,  but  alio  for  the 
nobility,  according  to  their  quality,  and 
continues  to  this  day  j  but  Chriftianity  has 
abol ifli’d  the  burying  of  people  alive. 

The  coronation  is  perform’d  after  this  Corona- 
manner.  All  the  nobles  and  Portuguefes tion- 
affemble  before  the  palace,  in  a  fquare  open 
court,  formerly  built  for  that  purpofe,  in- 
compaffed  with  a  flight  ftone  wall,  about 
five  yards  high  in  the  middle  of  which 
Hands  a  great  velvet  chair  and  cufhion,  with 
a  ftately  carpet  fpread  before  it,  and  a  crown 
wrought  of  gold  and  filver  wire,  as  alfo 
three  gold  armlets,  about  the  thicknefs  of 
a  finger,  and  a  velvet  purfe,  wherein  is  the 
pope’s  bull,  or  letters  of  confirmation  to  the 
new  king;  who  being  come  into  the  place  fo 
prepar’d,  one  ftands  up,,  who  in  the  nature 
of  a  herald  pronounces  thefe  words  : 

Tcu  who  are  to  be  king,  mufi  not  rob,  nor  Advice  to 
be  covetous,  nor  revengeful  •,  but  be  a  friend the  new 
to  the  poor  :  you  fhiall  beflow  alms  for  relea-  k'n2- 
fng  of  prifoners  or  faves,  and  help  the  needy , 
and  be  charitable  to  the  church,  ajid  always 
endeavour  to  keep  this  kingdom  in  peace  and 
quietnefs,  and  fully  offeree  and  keep  the  fame, 
without  breach  of  league  with  your  brother 
the  king  of  Portugal. 

After  this  fpeech,  the  mufick  begins  to 
play ;  which  having  continued  fome  time, 
the  laft  two  noblemen  go  to  feek  him  a- 
mong  the  people,  the  reft  of  them  fitting 
on  the  ground.  The  two  having  foon  found 
him  they  fought  for,  and  bringing  him, 
one  by  the  right  arm,  and  the  other  by  the 
left,  place  him  on  the  above-mention’d  roy¬ 
al  chair,  and  put  the  crown  upon  his  head, 
the  gold  armlets  on  his  arms,  and  the  ufual 
black  cloth  or  bays  cloak  on  his  fhoulders. 

Then  he  lays  his  hands  on  a  mafs  book,  and 
the  gofpels,  which  the  pried  -holds  to  him, 
having  an  alb  on  ;  and  the  king  fwears  to 
do  and  keep  all  he  has  been  forewarn’d  of, 
by  the  herald  aforefaid. 

This  folemnity  being  ended,  the  twelve 
noblemen  and  the-  king  go  to  the  palace, 
accompanied  by  all  thole  that  were  prefenc . 
at  the  coronation,  who  caft  earth  and  fand 
upon  him,  in  token  of  rejoicing,  and  as  an 
admonition,  that  though  he  be  now  king, 
he  fhall  be  dull  and  afhes. 
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The  king,  after  his  crowning,  remains 
eightdays  in  his  palace  without  going  forth  ; 
during  which  time,  all  the  Black  nobility, 
none  excepted,  and  all  the  Portuguefes  come 
to  vifit  and  congratulate  him.  The  Blacks 
do  him  a  kind  of  homage  on  both  knees, 
clapping  their  hands,  and  killing  the  king’s 
hand.  T.  he  P ortuguefes  kneel  upon  one  knee, 
and  fo  the  priefts  and  clergy  by  that  hum¬ 
ble  poflure  acknowledge  his  fovereignty. 

When  the  eight  days  are  part,  the  king 
appears  in  the  market,  and  makes  a  fpeech 
to  the  people,  expreffing  his  readinefs  for 
the  performingof  that  which  was  propound¬ 
ed  to  him;  with  afiurance  to  them,  that  he 
will  leek  nothing  more  than  the  quiet  and 
welfare  of  his  kingdoms  and  fubjedls,  and 
the  propagating  of  the  chriftian  faith. 

The  people  of  Congo  take  the  oath  of 
fidelity  to  their  king,  like  other  chriftians; 
befides  which,  there  were  formerly  fundry 
forts  of  oaths  in  ufe  among  thofe  y Ethiopians , 
which  were  adminifter’d  upon  feveral  occa- 
fions  ;  but  as  needlefs  to  mention  here,  as 
ridiculous  and  extravagant  in  their  nature 
and  defign.  Among  the  many  forts  of  them 
are  thefe  chief  ones,  viz.  Chicongc ,  a  draught 
of  phyfical  purging  wood ;  the  Cbilum- 
bo,  the  Ganganzi ,  a  fuperftitious  oath  •, 
others  call’d  Orioncio ,  Oluchencbe  •,  finally 
the  oath  of  Bulungo ,  adminifter’d  to  fup- 
pofed  traitors,  by  a  wizard,  or  Scbinghili  ; 
a  draught  compofed  of  the  juice  of  herbs, 
ferpent’s  flefh,  pulp  of  fruit,  and  divers 
other  things. 

Of  the  Earls  of  Songo,  or  Sonho,  in 
particular. 

THIS  earl  is  the  moft  potent  in  all  Congo, 
and  was  fubjedt  to  the  king-,  but  con- 
fidering  the  woods  of  Findemguolla ,  which 
furround  his  country  like  a  bulwark,  he 
fortified,  and  made  it  almoft  impregnable : 
lo  carting  oft'  the  yoke,  he  fcarce  acknow¬ 
ledges  the  king  of  Congo  for  his  fovereign, 
but  only  as  a  friend  of  Songo. 

This  province  of  Songo  yields  copper 
much  better  than  that  of  Congo ,  and  fome 
cotton,  but  they  vend  little  of  it. 

In  the  year  1636  the  king  Don  Alvaro  of 
Congo ,  aflifted  by  eighty  Portuguefes ,  was 
routed  by  the  earl  of  Songo ,  who  took  Don 
Alvaro  prifoner,  and  he  for  his  ranfom 
was  forced  to  give  the  earl  two  territories ; 
the'  one  a  principality,  call’d  Mokata ,  a 
great  land  of  tillage,  lying  where  the  river 
A  air  borders  neareft  to  Songo.  Afterwards 
Alvaro  renew’d  the  quarrel  with  the  faid 
earl,  and  again  loft  the  day  but  coming  a 
third  time  againft  the  earl  with  much  fupe- 
rior  forces,  as  he  has  innumerable  people 
at  command,  he  took  fevere  revenge  of 
the  Songos  for  the  Ioffes  before  fuftain’d. 
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The  old  earl  being  dead,  in  the  year^ARB0T- 
1641  there  bloke  out  a  new  and  bloody 
war  between  that  king  and  Don  Daniel  da 
'Silva,  the  new  earl,  on  account  of  the  prin-  Congo 
cipality  of  A lokata,  he  had  made  over,  as3nclSong». 
has  been  laid,  to  the  late  earl;  and  accord¬ 
ingly  invaded  Songo ,  in  confederacy  with 
his  fon  Alfonfo ,  whom  he  had  eftablifh’d 
in  Mokata,  uling  all  the  extremities  of  war 
both  againft  the  fubjedts  and  country.  But 
the  Songos,  a  very  Warlike  people,  in  the 
year  1645  on.the  twenty-ninth  of  April,  in 
a  pitch’d  battle,  defeated  and  put  to  flight 
the  king’s  army,  and  took  the  aforefaid 
prince  of  Mokata ,  together  with  many 
grandees,  prifoners ;  and  according  to  the 
cuftom  of  the  country,  chopp’d  off  all 
their  heads,  keeping  only  Alpbonfo  prifo- 
ner,  who  was  his  coufin,  but  would  not 
fuffer  him  to  depart  from  him. 

The  king  provoked  more  than  ever  by 
this  overthrow,  came  the  next  year  into 
the  field,  with  all  his  nobility,  and  three 
or  four  hundred  Mulattos,  having  made  the 
duke  of  Bamba  general  of  that  army; 
who  being  come  near  the  borders  of  Songo , 
was  unawares  fet  upon  by  an  ambufeade 
out  of  the  wood  Emtin  da  Guolla,  on  the 
laft  of  July,  and  his  army  not  only  totally 
defeated,  but  the  duke  himfelf  neceflitated 
to  yield  to  the  earl  fome  places  and  coun¬ 
tries  before  wrefted  from  him,  for  the  re- 
leafe  of  prince  Alfonfo. 

During  this  war  the  king  fen  t  embafladors 
to  Brazil,  to  count  Maurice  of  Naffau ,  who 
then  had  the  government  of  that  country 
for  the  ftates  of  Holland,  with  many  Haves, 
and  a  gold  chain  for  a  prefent;  to  defire 
his  afliftance  to  carry  on  the  war  againft 
Songo :  but  two  embafladors,  fent  at  the 
fame  time  to  the  faid  count  at  Brazil,  by 
the  earl  of  Songo,  being  alfo  arriv’d  there, 
intreated  him  to  give  no  afliftance  to  the 
king  of  Congo  againft  Songo ;  to  which  the 
count  confcnted,  and  accordingly  writ  to 
their  governors  in  Congo  and  Angola,  not 
to  intermeddle  in  the  wars  of  thefe  two 
princes,  for  that  they  were  both  in  league 
with  the  Hollanders ;  and  thus  difmifled'the 
faid  refpedtive  embafladors  with  equal  civi¬ 
lities  and  rich  prefents. 

Before  the  coming  of  the  Portuguefes  into  Ancient 
thefe  countries,  and  their  converting  them  idolatry, 
to  chriftianity,  the  people  of  Congo  had  fe¬ 
veral  lorts  of  idols,  every  man  making  to 
himfelf  a  god,  according  to  his  own  fancy. 

Some  worfhipp’d  dragons,  goats,  tygers, 
ferpents,  and  many  other  fuch  living  crea¬ 
tures  ;  others  ador’d  fowls,  plants,  trees, 
and  the  very  fkins  of  the  beafts  fluffed  with 
ftraw.  Before  thefe  idols  they  paid  their 
religious  worfhip,  bending  their  knees,  ly¬ 
ing  flat  on  their  faces,  daubing  themfelves 
with  dirt,  and  facrificing  to  them  of  the 
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Ba  rbot.  beft  and  deareft  things  they  had.  At  length 
they  were  brought  to  light,  out  of  this  dark- 
nefs  of  idolatry,  in  which  they  had  remain’d 
for  many  ages,  through  the  endeavours  of 
thz  Portuguefes ,  who  made  the  firftdifcovery 
of  the  river  Zair  in  the  year  1480,  under 
Difcovery  the  command  of  James  Can.  In  1484  king 
ot  Congo.  John  the  fecond  of  Portugal  fent  the  fame 
James  Can  with  a  fleet,  todifeover  theeaftern 
coaft  of  Africa ,  and  the  Eaft-Indies.  He 
being  come  to  the  river  Zair ,  fent  agents  to 
the  king  of  Congo ,  who  not  returning,  he 
took  four  of  the  natives,  that  fame  to  fee  the 
fhips,  and  after  fome  time  fpent  in  coafting, 
return’d  to  Lisbon ,  where  king  John  treated 
thofe  Congoians  very  courteoufly,  and  im¬ 
mediately  difpatch’d  Can  back  to  Congo  with 
rich  prefents.  He  arriving  on  the  coaft,  ex¬ 
changed  the  four  Congoians  for  his  four  Por- 
■ tuguefes ,  who,  during  their  ftay  in  Congo , 
became  fo  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
duke  of  Songo,  uncle  to  the  then  king,  and  a 
man  of  a  generous  fpijrit,  that  they  inftrufled 
him  in  the  chriftian  religion,  and  fo  fully 
convinced  him  of  the  error  of  their  idola¬ 
trous  worfhip,  that  the  faid  duke  went  to 
the  king  to  give  him  an  account  thereof, 
and  to  advife  with  him  about  changing  their 
religion.  After  feveral  confultations,  the 
king  agreed  to  fend  one  Zacuten ,  on  an 
embaflfy  to  Portugal ,  with  a  great  retinue, 
defiring  the  king  of  Portugal  to  fend  fome 
priefts  to  inftruft  them. 

Conver-  Zacuten  at  Lisbon  firft  learnt  the  Portu- 
fion.  guefe  tongue,  and  foon  after,  with  all  his 
followers,  receiv’d  baptifm ;  which  fo  en¬ 
courag’d  king  John ,  that,  purfuant  to  the 
requeft  of  Zacuten ,  he  difpatch’d  him  to 
Congo,  with  fome  priefts  and  church  orna¬ 
ments,  where  they  were  received  by  the 
prince  and  people  with  an  inexpreflible 
joy.  The  duke  of  Songo  was  firft  baptiz’d, 
with  his  fon,  in  the  year  1491,  he  taking 
the  name  of  Emanuel ,  and  his  fon  that  of 
Antony,  as  was  afterwards  the  king  by  that 
of  John,  his  queen  was  call’d  Eleanor,  and 
his  youngeft  fon  Alpbonfo. 

This  good  example  prevail’d  upon  not 
only  the  nobility,  but  many  of  the  com¬ 
mons,  whofe  number  daily  increafed ;  fince 
when,  the  Portuguefes  have  not  fpar’d  any 
hazards  or  labours  to  increafe  and  confirm 
the  new  planted  religion,  which  has  met 
with  fuitable  fuccefs. 

Among  the  Portuguefes  there  are  many 
fchoolmafters,  who,  befides  reading  and 
writing,  teach  the  catechifm,  wherein  they 
make  their  fcholars  very  perfed,  and  they 
are  generally  very  fubmiilive  to  the  rules 
Of  the  church. 

The  churches  are  built  like  their  houfes, 
and  ferved  by  many  priefts  both  Blacks  and 
Mulattoes. 
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The  Blacks  of  Congo  call  a  Cupuchin  friar 
Gramga  Fomet ;  the  word  Fomet  being  a 
name  of  refpeft,  importing  father  or  mafter. 

A  prieft  they  call  Evanga,  baptifm  Mani- 
muncu,  and  God  Zabianbunco. 

When  the  earl  of  Songo  goes  to  church 
he  puts  on  his  beft  apparel,  adorn’d  writh 
many  gold  chains  ancf  firings  of  fine  coral ; 
before  goes  the  mufick:  he  is  attended  by 
a  guard  of  mulketeers,  and  follow’d  by  a 
great  throng  of  people. 

Merolla  in  his  account  of  Songo  informs  Perfecu- 
us,  that  fome  years  before  his  arrival  there,  tl0n- 
one  F.  Thomas  de  Sift ola,  a Capuchin  miffioner 
in  Congo  and  Angola,  with  fome  other  miifio- 
ners  of  his  order*  underwent  a  cruel  perfe- 
cution  from  the  then  earl  of  Songo,  who 
fent  them  away  to  Angoy,  ordering  they 
fhould  be  dragg’d  out  of  his  dominions, 
for  the  fpace  of  two  miles,  which  was  exe¬ 
cuted  with  the  utmoft  rigour-,  the  cruel 
officers  dragging  them  along  by  their  own 
cords,  with  their  faces  next  the  fands,  all 
the  way  reviling  and  infulting  them,  in  fuch 
manner,  that  one  of  them  died  foon  after,  and 
the  others  with  much  difficulty  furviv’d. 

The  occafion  of  that  perlecution,  he  fays, 
was  that  a  king  of  Congo  defiring  to  be 
crown’d,  afk’d  the  affiftanceofthePtfr/wg-znykt 
at  Angola,  promifing  to  give  them  thecoun-r 
try  of  Songo  and  two  gold  mines.  The  army 
of  Congo  being  join’d  by  fome  of  the  Giaghi 
and  their  European  auxiliaries,  eafily  routed 
the  forces  the  earl  of  Songo  had  raifed  to  op- 
pofe  them,  killing  the  earl,  in  whofe  place 
another  was  foon  defied.  He  having  rais’d 
new  forces,  inftrufted  them  how  to  behave 
them felves againft fire-arms;  exhorted  them 
to  die  a  glorious  death,  rather  than  to  live 
a  miferable  life ;  and  caufed  all  the  cattle  to 
be  kill’d  and  eaten  by  his  troops,  as  well 
to  ftrengthen  them,  as  that  there  might  be 
nothing  for  the  Portuguefes  and  Congoians. 

Thefe  contemning  their  enemies,  fell  into  Vidtory  of 
their  hands;  for  marching  without  any  order  the  earl  of 
they  were  led  into  an  ambufh.  The  firft  Songo. 
that  fled  were  the  Giaghi ,  whom  the  Con¬ 
goians  foon  follow’d.  The  flave  whom 
they  had  before  taken,  finding  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  efcape,  run  in  among  their  friends, 
and  being  by  them  unbound,  fell  furioufly 
upon  the  Portuguefes,  who  ftill  flood  their 
ground  ;  who  being  over-power’ d  by  num¬ 
bers,  were  all  kill’d  but  fix  made  prifoners, 
and  carried  before  the  earl,  who  afk’d  them, 
whether  they  would  rather  chufe  to  die  with 
their  companions,  or  live  and  be  made 
flaves.  They  refolutely  anfvver’d.  That 
Whites  had  never  yet  fubmitted  to  be  made 
flaves  to  Blacks,  nor  ’would  they.  No  fooner 
were  the  words  out  of  their  mouths,  than 
they  were  all  kill’d  upon  the  fpot.  All  the 
artillery  and  baggage  was  taken  by  th zSongefe 
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finny,  the  former  of  which,  with  fome  o- 
ther  pieces  of  cannon  bought  of  the  Dutch, 
ferv’d  to  furnifh  a  fort  built  of  earth,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Zair. 

The  Sognefes  to  juftify  their  proceedings 
in  this  particular,  alledg’d  that  the  king 
of  Congo  had  no  right  to  give  away  their 
country  to  the  Portuguefes ,  fince  it  was  none 
of  his,  but  a  fovereignty  of  it  felf ;  there¬ 
fore  the  Portuguefes,  who  were  no  Grangers, 
fhouid  not  have  been  fo  unjuft  as  to  ac¬ 
cept  of  it,  and  to  endeavour  to  fubdue  it 
by  force  of  arms.  They  farther  urg’d, 
that  when  the  Dutch  fome  years  before  had 
got  pofleflion  of  the  kingdom  of  Angola ,  a 
great  number  of  Portuguefes  being  expell’d 
from  thence,  fled  to  Sogno,  where  they 
.were  very  courteoufly  entertain’d  by  the 
count,  who  gave  them  the  ifland  of  Horfes 
to  live  in,  and  furnifh’d  them  with  all 
manner  ol  provifions  gratis ;  therefore  they 
could  not  but  admire,  that  thofe  people, 
whom  they  had  fo  hofpitably  receiv’d, 
fhouid  be  lo  ungrateful  as  to  endeavour  to 
take  their  country  from  them. 

'I  he  aforefaid  count  having  receiv’d  a- 
bout  thirteen  wounds  in  the  battle,  died 
within  a  month;  and  the  new  one  chofen  in 
his  ftead  bore  fuch  hatred  to  the  Portuguefes, 
that  he  refolv’d  for  the  future  to  have  no 
more  to  do  either  with  them  or  the  Ca¬ 
puchins,  whom  he  look’d  upon  as  belong¬ 
ing  to  them.  Sending  therefore  for  fome 
Flemifh  merchants,  who  were  returning 
home,  he  writ  by  them  to  the  pope’s 
nuncio  there,  to  furnifh  his  dominions  with 
new  priefts.  That  prelate  fent  him  two 
Francifcan  priefts  and  a  lay-brother,  with 
jftridt  orders,  that  if  there  were  any  Capuchins 
in  Segno  they  fhouid  fubmit  to  them  as 
their  fuperiors.  Thofe  three  religious  men 
beifl§;  arriv’d,  were  receiv’d  with  all  ima¬ 
ginable  courtefy,  and  conducted  to  the  Ca¬ 
puchin  monaftery.  The  count  having  thus 
got  other  priefts,  laid  hold  of  feveral  falfe 
pretences  to  fend  the  Capuchins  away ;  and 
not  being  able  to  prove  them  guilty  of  any 
crime,  had  recourfe  at  laft  to  the  raoft  bar¬ 
barous  courfe  that  could  be  imagin’d, 
commanding  them  to  be  dragged  out  of 
his  dominions,  as  was  laid  above. 

Upon  this  inhuman  abtion  of  the  count, 
the  Francifcans  who  were  come  from  Flan¬ 
ders  withdrew  to  Angola ,  and  would  not  re¬ 
turn  to  Sogno  any  more.  Thus  the  Ca¬ 
puchin  convent  was  totally  abandon’d  by  re¬ 
ligious  men,  for  which  reafon  the  people 
arofe  in  a  furious  manner  againft  their  prince, 
feiz’d  and  fent  him  bound  to  an  ifland  of 
his  dominions  in  the  Zair ,  and  chofe  a  new 
count.  Afterwards  fearing  left  the  former 
fhouid  endeavour  to  reinftate  himfelf  with 
the  afliftance  of  other  nations,  as  he  was 
then  adually  contriving  to  do,  they  again 


feiz’d  and  threw  him  into  the  fea  with  aBARBot. 
great  ftone  about  his  neck. 

_  Some  time  after,  one  father  Jofeph  Ma¬ 
ria  came  from  Loanda  to  Sogno,  to  carry 
away  the  church  utenfils  belonging  to  the 
miflion,  but  more  particularly  to  found  tire 
minds  of  the  people-,  who,  as  foon  as  he 
arriv’d  at  cape  Padron  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Zair,  reforted  to  him  in  great  numbers,  re¬ 
lating  how  they  had  difpatch’d  the  count, 
who  had  been  an  enemy  to  the  Capuchins , 
and  protefting  to  him  in  the  moft  folemn 
manner,  that  they  would  defend  them  for 
the  future,  to  the  laft  drop  of  their  blood. 

This  promife  they  again  confirm’d  by  oath 
at  the  altar,  and  fo  father  'Jofeph  remain’d 
with  them,  and  befit  for  father  Thomas  to 
return  to  Songo,  which  he  did,  and  ever 
fince  the  Capuchins  have  liv’d  there  unmo- 
lefted ;  but  the  Portuguefes  have  no  footing 
in  Songo  to  this  day. 

In  the  year  1647,  at  the  requeft  of  Don  Miffiaru 
Alvaro  the  fecond  king  of  Congo,  the  pope 
fent  fourteen  Capuchins  from  Sicily  and  Ca¬ 
diz,  who  landed  in  Songo,  and  thence,  with 
leave,  traveli’d  to  Congo-,  only  leaving  fome 
of  their  number,  to  propagate  the  faith  there* 

In  the  reign  of  Alvaro  the  firft  of  Congo , 
the  chriftians  receiv’d  not  only  a  check, 
but  underwent  heavy  perfecution;  but  pro¬ 
vidence  never  buffering  fuch  raging  impiety 
to  go  unpunillied,  the  Jagos ,  who  had  long 
polfefs’d  the  kingdom  of  Anfiko ,  a  favage 
people  refiding  in  huts  and  woods  without 
prince  or  government,  like  the  wild  Arabs * 
fell  into  the  kingdom  of  Congo  like  an  irre- 
fiftible  inundation,  ruining  the  fame  with 
fire  and /word.  The  province  of  Batta  lay 
firft  in  their  way,  where,  on  a  certain  plain 
before  the  city  of  St.  Salvador ,  the  king 
gave  them  battle,  but  with  the  lofs  of  many 
people ;  infomuch  that  he  was  forc’d  to  re¬ 
treat  into  the  city,  and  afterwards  fled  for 
fafety,  together  with  many  Portuguefes  and 
notable  perfons  of  Congo,  to  Ilha  dos  Cav  alios, 
that  is,  Horfe- IJland,  leaving  the  city  to  the 
Jagos  for  a  prize  ;  who  burnt  it,  together 
with  the  churches,  laying  wafte  the  whole, 
and  carrying  away  the  inhabitants,  whom 
they  killed  and  eat.  The  hufbandmen  fled 
to  the  woods  and  wildernefles,  chufing  ra¬ 
ther  to  die  there  with  hunger,  than  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  fuch  inhuman  canibals : 
nor  was  that  calamity  confin’d  to  the  woods, 
but  the  famine  fpread  over  the  inhabited 
parts,  fo  that  a  flave,  at  that  time  worth 
at  leaft  ten  crowns,  was  given  for  a  little 
meal  •,  nay  more,  thoufands  fold  themfelves 
for  flaves  to  the  Portuguefes  of  the  ifland  of 
St.  Tome,  to  preferve  themfelves  from  ftarv- 
ing ;  amongft  whom  were  fome  of  the  blood 
royal,  and  many  of  the  chief  lords. 

The  king  of  Congo  finding  himfelf  too 
weak  to  withftand  his  enemies,  by  the  coun- 
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Barbot.  fel  of  the  Portuguefes  fent  an  agent  to  Don 
Sebajlian  then  king  of  Portugal ,  praying  aid  •, 
who  immediately  fent  him  a  fupply  of  fix 
hundred  foldiers,  many  perfons  of  quality 
going  as  volunteers,  under  the  command  of 
Don  Frances  de  Gcuvea ,  a  man  who  had  of¬ 
ten  been  in  /1ft a  and  Africa  ;  and  who,  after 
a  fortunate  paffage,  arriving  at  the  ifland 
of  St.  Tome,  where  by  order  they  put  in 
for  recruits  of  ammunition,  and  to  victual 
and  refrefh,  they  went  .over  to  Congo ,  and 
landed  at  Horfe-IJland ,  where  the  king  of 
Congo  then  had  his  abode.  Here  the  gene¬ 
ral  having  receiv’d  frefh  fupplies  of  Por- 
tuguefes  and  natives,  went  over  to  the  con¬ 
tinent  and  fought  the  Jagos,  defeating  them 
in  feveral  battles  in  fuch  manner,  that  king 
Alvaro  after  a  year  and  a  half’s  exile  was 
Chrifti-  reftored  to  his  throne,  and  defir’d  that 
amty  re-  priefts  might  be  fent  him  to  re-eftablifh  the 
chriftian  religion ;  and  as  an  acknowledg¬ 
ment  for  the  aftiftance  receiv’d,  obliged 
himfelf  in  writing  to  fend  the  king  of  Por¬ 
tugal  a  yearly  prefent  of  Haves,  and  to  own 
him  as  his  Sovereign.  The  king  of  Por¬ 
tugal  modeftly  refus’d  it ;  anfwering,  that 
he  look’d  upon  the  king  of  Congo  as  his 
brother  •,  but  aflifted  him  in  eftablifhing 
the  chriftian  religion. 

After  four  years  refidence  there,  the  ge- 
„  neral  departed,  leaving  behind  him  a  num¬ 
ber  of  Portuguefes  as  a  guard  to  the  king, 
and  to  lecure  the  peace  for  the  future. 

Father  Merolla  reprefents  the  hardfhips 
himfelf  and  other  miffioners  endur’d  in  la¬ 
bouring  to  propagate  chriftianity  in  the 
Lower  /Ethiopia  after  this  manner. 

Hardfhips  Grievous,  no  doubt,  are  the  fufferings 
undergone  of  the  miffioners  in  thefe  parts,  whether 
©ners'11*'  we  con^lc^er  t^e  length  of  their  travels,  their 
frequent  want  of  neceffaries,  the  various 
climates  of  the  countries  they  pafs  through, 
the  fuffocating  and  intolerable  heats,  elpe- 
cially  to  us  Europeans ,  who  fry  under  our 
coarfe  cloth;  the  travelling  over  rocks  and 
frightful  precipices,  the  lying  on  the  bare 
ground,  the  being  perfecuted  by  wizards 
and  fuch  forts  of  wretches,  and  fometimes 
by  bad  chriftians ;  and  laftly,  the  lofing  of 
fo  much  blood  as  we  are  fain  to  do  to 
preferve  our  healths,  and  a  thoufand 
other  inconveniencies  which  cannot  be  here 
mention’d. 


In  another  place,  fpeaking  of  his  jour¬ 
ney  from  Cacongo  and  Cabinde  to  Congo 
up  the  country,  he  fays  thus  : 

On  the  feventn  ol  March  1688,  having 
gone  about  two  days  journey  by  land,  I  ar¬ 
riv’d  at  the  Banza  of  Bornangois,  where  be¬ 
ing  very  civilly  receiv’d  by  the  Mafuca,  and 
a  canoo  got  ready  to  carry  me  up  the  Zair , 
the  voyage  prov’d  very  uneafy  to  me,  by 
reafon  of  the  exceftive  heat  of  the  fun  then 
in  Leo ,  which  is  the  time  of  the  rains.  At 
night  I  was  obliged  to  lie  afhore  on  the  wet 
ground,  continually  tormented  with  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  gnats,  which  rather  deferve  the 
name  of  horfe-leeches,  for  they  never  quit 
their  hold  till  they  burft,  and  fo  drop  off. 
Otherwife  I  lay  expoled  to  the  air  in  the 
canoo,  which  was  a  much  greater  plague  ; 
and  to  add  to  my  mifery,  the  Blacks  who 
conduced  me,  having  receiv’d  money  be¬ 
forehand  for  my  maintenance,  would  not 
allow  me  enough  to  fubfift  for  four  days  * 
fo  that  a  little  wine  I  had  by  me  was  all 
my  fupport. 

Some  days  after,  he  fays,  he  perceiv’d  he 
was  poifon’d  in  fome  broth,  but  recover’d  by 
the  ufe  of  fome  antidotes,  as  feveral  other 
miftioners  have  been  before  in  other  parts. 

By  this  account  and  many  other  inftances, 
we  read  in  Merolla  and  other  miftioners  at 
Congo ,  it  appears  they  have  endured  infinite 
outrages  and  miferies  in  the  execution  of 
their  prieftly  function  among  thofe  /Ethi¬ 
opians  ;  befides  the  many  accidents  and  dan¬ 
gers  of  the  feas,  rovers,  tempefts,  &c.  in 
their  voyages  from  Italy,  whence  moft  of 
them  are  fent  by  the  congregation  de  propa¬ 
ganda  Fide  to  Congo ,  Sogno ,  Angola,  and  by 
the  way  of  Lisbon  and  Brazil:  all  which  hard¬ 
fhips,  Merolla  fays,  are  fweetned  to  thofe 
who  undergo  them,  as  being  for  the  fervice 
of  God,  who  can  and  will  reward  them. 

The  following  abftradt  of  the  journals  of 
the  voyage  to  the  river  of  Congo  and  port 
Cabinde  in  the  year  1700,  is  not  only  new, 
but  contains  many  paffages  of  great  ufe,  to¬ 
wards  perfecting  the  intended  defcription 
of  the  coafts  of  Guinea  and  the  Lower 
Ethiopia-,  and  is  of  no  lrnall  advantage  to 
traders  unto  thofe  parts,  as  giving  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  coafts,  the  navigation,  the 
proper  commodities,  the  feafons,  winds, 
tides,  duties,  and  places  of  trade  in  the. 
faid  river  of  Congo  and  at  Cabinde. 
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An  Abftract  of  a  Voyage  to  Congo  River,  or  the  Zair,  and  Barbot. 

Cabinde,  in  the  year  17CO. 

By  James  Barbot ,  junior,  Super-Cargo;  and  John  Cajeneuve,  Fir  ft  Mate,  in. 
the  Ten  per  Cent.  Ship  Don  Carlos  of  London. 


WE  fail’d  from  the  Downs  on  the 
eighth  of  April  1700. 

Arriv’d  before  Madera  ifland  the  ele¬ 
venth  of  May,  and  proceeded  immediately, 
after  we  had  got  fome  wine  and  refrefhments 
aboard ;  the  profpedt  of  the  town  of  Fun¬ 
chal,  was  drawn  by  Mr.  Barbot ,  as  in  the 
Plate  28.  print.  The  variation  there  three  degrees 
and  a  half  weft. 

May  the  fourteenth,  had  the  ifland  Pal¬ 
ma  one  of  the  Canaries  in  fight;  thefouther- 
ly  point  thereof  at  north-weft,  about  nine 
leagues  diftance  from  it,  and  fome  hours 
after  brought  the  ifland  Ferro ,  another  of 
the  Canaries ,  to  fouth-weft  by  fouth ;  and 
eafily  perceived  the  high  mountain  called  El 
Pico  of  Fenerijfe ,  at  eaft  north-eaft  of  us, 
over  the  ifland  Gomera ,  looking,  as  by  the 
Plate  28.  fketch  drawn  by  Mr.  Barbot ,  in  the  print. 
The  latitude  obferv’d  that  day  being  twen¬ 
ty-eight  degrees  fifty-five  minutes,  which  is 
that  of  Palma  exadlly. 

The  eighteenth,  wind  north-eaft  by  north 
and  north-eaft,  in  the  night-time  a  whale 
gave  a  violent  fhock  to  our  fhip,  rifing 
from  the  deep,  exactly  under  our  keel,  a- 
bout  the  middle  of  it;  as  we  difeern’d  her 
very  plainly,  and  afterwards  plung’d  with 
a  great  noife:  the  man  at  the  helm  affirm’d, 
he  could  not  move  it  any  way  for  above  a 
minute. 

The  twenty-third,  we  caught  a  dorado, 
Plate  29.  °f  the  form  as  in  the  print,  drawn  by  Mr. 
Barbot. 

The  twenty-fourth,  in  the  latitude  of 
twelve  degrees  five  minutes  north,  and  in 
one  degree  fixteen  minutes  longitude  of  Fer¬ 
ro,  the  wind  north-eaft  by  north,  we  faw 
two  fails,  one  at  north  north-eaft,  the  other 
at  fouth  by  weft.  In  the  afternoon  we  hail’d 
one  of  them,  who  proved  to  be  a  Londoner , 
one  Fleet  commander,  who  afterwards  came 
aboard  us,  and  laid  he  had  been  three  days 
from  the  river  Gamboa ,  fleering  for  the 
Gold-Coajl  of  Guinea. 

The  twenty-ninth,  a  brifk  gale  from 
fouth  fouth-weft,  in  nine  degrees  four  mi¬ 
nutes  north  latitude,  were  furreunded  by 
large  fhoals  of  porpoifes  or  fea-hogs,  and 
caught  one  with  the  cramp  iron;  who  was 
no  fooner  wounded,  but  all  the  multitude 
left  us,  as  if  thefe  creatures  by  the  {lain  of 
blood  of  their  companion,  had  an  inftindl 
of  danger  tQ  themfelves.  Mr.  Barbot  drew 
Plate  29.  the  porpoife  exaftly,  as  in  the  print. 

On  the  ninth  of  June ,  the  wind  fouth-eaft 
by  fouth  and  fouth-eaft,  in  three  degrees 
N®  212.  Vol.  V. 


twenty  minutes  north,  we  found  the  tide 
fetting  to  the  northward. 

The  nineteenth,  wind  eaft  by  .fouth,  we 
crofs’d  the  line,  the  obfervation  two  mi¬ 
nutes  north:  and  on  the  twentieth,  thirty- 
five  minutes  fouth  latitude;  in  five  degrees 
two  minutes  longitude  of  Ferro ,  fleering 
fouth  by  weft  and  fouth  fouth-weft,  conti¬ 
nued  fouth-eaft  wind. 

The  twenty-fecond,  we  clean’d  our  fhip, 
which  being  grown  foul,  fail’d  but  heavily. 

The  twenty-fourth,  in  four  degrees  fifty- 
five  minutes  fouth  latitude,  and  fix  degrees 
fourteen  minutes  longitude  of  Ferro ,  wind 
eaft  by  fouth  and  eaft  fouth-eaft,  were  ex* 
aflly  in  the  latitude  of  Cabinde ,  our  intended 
port,  but  fix  hundred  leagues  weft  of  it; 
the  eaft  fouth-eaft  and  louth-eaft  winds 
forcing  us  to  go  about  to  the  fouth  a  great 
way ;  rough  fea,  various  wind. 

1  he  third  of  July,  in  feventeen  degrees 
forty-fix  minutes  fouth  latitude,  and  twelve 
degrees  thirty-nine  minutes  longitude  of 
Perro ,  liifpedling  we  were  near  the  fhoals 
that  fhoot  out  from  cape  Abrolho  in  Brazil , 
for  fifty  leagues  to  eaftward  at  fea,  we  kept 
good  watch  on  the  fore-yard  and  fore- 
caftle. 

'  •  •  * 

Winds  continuing  from  fouth  to  eaft, 
varioufly  every  day,  and  now  and  then  at 
north  weft,  for  a  fhort  time  we  proceeded, 
fleering  fouthwardly;  and  on  the  twenty- 
fourth,  by  obfervation  in  thirty-one  degrees 
twenty  minutes  fouth  latitude,  and  five  de¬ 
grees  fifty-feven  longitude  of  Ferro ,  wind 
north  by  weft,  faw  many  birds  about  us, 
fome  as  big  as  turkeys,  and  others  called 
Pintados. 

“  They  were  then  exaftly  in  the  latitude 
“  of  the  bay  Ofmuros  da  Pedra ,  on  the 
“  coaft  of  the  Caffres  in  Africa ,  diftant 
“  three  degrees  north  of  cape  De  Bonne 
“  Efperance ;  and  thus  had  run  to  louth- 
“  ward  about  three  degrees  twenty-one  mi- 
“  nutes,  more  than  did  the  Dutch  fleet,  un- 
“  der  admiral  Jol ,  in  1641;  which  failed 
“  the  thirteenth  of  May  from  Fernambuco 
“  in  Brazil ,  to  conquer  Loanda  in  Angola ; 
“  and  two  degrees  twenty  minutes  more 
“  to  fouthward,  than  father  Angelo  did,  in 
“  failing  from  Fernambuco  for  Congo  in 
“  Africa.  Father  Merolla ,  in  his  voyage 
“  from  Bay  a  in  Brazil  to  Congo ,  went 
“  fo  far  to  the  fouthward,  that  they  had 
“  fight  of  the  cape  of  Good  Hope ;  fo  that 
“  it  muft  be  concluded,  that  it  is  very 
“  common  for  fhips  bound  to  Congo  and 
6  L  “  Angola, 
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Barbot.“  Angola ,  to  be  carried  To  far  away  to 
“  fouth,  before  they  can  get  the  trade-winds 
“  to  ferve  them  for  thoie  countries.” 

The  twenty-fifth,  the  wind  changed  on  a 
fuddcn  from  north-weft,  and  north  by  weft, 
to  fouth-weft  by  weft-,  and  fome  time  after 
fouth  fouth-weft,  variable  to  north-weft,  a 
frefh  gale,  rough  lea,  hazy,  and  then  heavy 
rains  for  two  days  together;  fteered  eaft 
north-eaft. 

The  twenty-feventh,  in  thirty  degrees  fix 
minutes  fouth,  wind  weft  north-weft,  vary¬ 
ing  to  weft  fouth-weft,  hail  and  rain,  with 
lightnings,  but  cold  weather. 

From  the  twenty-eighth  ditto,  to  the  ninth 
of  Aaguft ,  variable  wind  from  fouth  to 
north-eaft  and  north-weft,  hazy,  drizling 
rain.  We  had  a  great  multitude  of  birds 
about  us  on  the  ninth  of  Auguft,  being  white 
under  the  belly,  the  wings  long,  lharp-pointed, 
about  as  big  as  pigeons,  dark  brown  on  the 
back,  either  flying  about  or  fwimming  on 
the  fea,  fo  near  the  fhip,  as  almoft  to  touch 
it,  and  then  took  their  flight  again.  Ob- 
lcrvation  twenty-three  degrees  twenty-feven 
minutes  fouth  latitude,  longitude  of  Ferro , 
thirty-one  degrees  fifty-four  minutes.  We 
palled  the  tropick  of  Capricorn,  wind  eaft 
by  north  variable  to  fouth  ibuth-eaft,  and 
Frefh  gale,  by  judgment  not  above  fifteen 
leagues  from  the  land  of  Africa. 

On  the  tenth,  law  a  floating  palm-tree  on 
the  fea,  with  a  multitude  of  the  fame  birds. 

The  eleventh,  the  fame  multitude  of 
birds,  and  another  floating  tree-,  the  fea- 
water  alter’d,  wind  fouth  fouth -eaft. 

The  thirteenth,  with  the  fame  wind,  fleer¬ 
ing  north-eaft  by  north,  fomewhat  eaft.  Ob- 
fervation  fixteen  degrees  five  minutes-,  we 
law  abundance  of  certain  birds,  called  by 
the  French  Gornets ,  who  keep  always  near 
land,  which  we  gueffed  not  to  be  far  off'. 

The  fourteenth,  at  half  an  hour  after  one 
got  fight  of  the  land  of  Africa,  extending 
from  fouth  by  eaft,  to  north-eaft  by  eaft, 
about  five  or  fix  leagues  from  us;  had  much 
floating  wood  about;  the  land  in  fcveral 
places  doubling;  the  fhore  as  high  as  Berry- 
head. 

Mataman  This  land  is  the  part  of  Africa,  common- 
country.  jy  called  Mataman ,  or  Cimbebas,  and  fhows 
fome  white  cliffs  here  and  there.  For  want 
of  an  oblervation,  we  concluded  we  had 
been  about  fifteen  leagues  to  the  fouth  ward 
of  cape  Negro,  which  according  to  the  molt 
received  opinion,  is  in  fixteen  degrees  thirty 
minutes  of  fouth  latitude,  for  molt  maps 
differ  therein;  fome  placing  it  in  fifteen 
degrees  fifteen  minutes;  others  in  fixteen 
degrees,  and  thofe  reckoned  the  belt  in  fix¬ 
teen  degrees  thirty  minutes. 

Whales.  The  laft  two  or  three  days  we  had  a 
great  number  of  whales  and  grampuffes  about 
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the  fhip;  efpecially  the  night  between  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth,  three  or  four  of 
them  kept  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  us,  making 
a  prodigious  noife,  which  we  fuppofed  were 
then  affauJted  by  fome  fword-fifhes,  their 
mortal  enemies. 

1’he  fifteenth  in  the  morning  we  were 
about  two  leagues  and  a  half,  or  three  from 
the  land,  fleering  north  north-eaft,  the  land 
pretty  high  at  the  fhore,  and  double  in  many 
places,  having  fcveral  fharp-pointed  hillocks 
on  it,  rifing  fomewhat  above  the  other  land, 
and  four  or  five  table-lands.  In  the  night 
founded  twice,  with  feventy  fathom  line,  and 
had  no  ground. 

About  noon  fpy’d  a  high,  black,  round 
mount,  about  three  leagues  to  the  fouth-eaft 
of  us,  which  we  concluded  to  be  Cabo  Negro. 

The  land  here  is  about  the  height  of  that 
between  For  bay  and  Plymouth ;  that  next  the 
fhore  the  loweft,  but  very  fteep,  and  of  a 
reddifh  colour.  We  fail’d  along  it  to  north 
north-eaft,  at  about  four  leagues  diftance, 
and  it  appeal’d  cut  in  many  fmall  bays, 
with  a  fandy  ftrand.  The  land  flat,  but 
dry  and  barren,  only  fome  fhrubs  fcatter’d 
about  it. 

“  The  kingdom  of  Mataman,  had  that 
“  name  from  its  king,  according  to  Pigafetta ; 

“  its  proper  name  being  Climbebe ,  or  Zitnbe- 
“  has.  The  1110ft  noted  places  in  it  along 
“  the  coaft  are  next  the  black  cape,  right 
“  eaftward,  where  may  be  feen  the  beginning 
“  of  the  cold  mountains,  called  alfo  thefnowy 
“  mountains,  from  the  vail  quantity  of 
“  fnow  continually  lying  on  fome  parts  of 
“  them.  Next  are  the  cryrtal  mountains, 

“  which  fhoot  northerly  to  the  filver  moun- 
“  tains,  and  to  Molembo ;  near  which  the 
“  river  Coari  has  its  courfe,  and  is  a  boundary 
“  to  the  kingdom  of  Angola. 

“  On  the  loutherly  coaft  of  Cimbebas  ap- 
“  pears  Cabo  Negro ,  or  the  black  cape,  io 
“  called  by  reafon  of  its  black nefs,  whereas 
“  there  is  no  other  black  land  to  be  feen 
“  from  twenty-one  degrees  of  fouth  latitude. 

“  On  the  top  of  that  point  Hands  an  ala- 
“  barter  pillar,  with  an  infcription,  but  fo 
“  defac’d  by  time  and  the  weather,  that  it  is 
“  fcarce  legible;  and  formerly  on  the  top  of 
“  it  flood  a  crofs,  fince  fallen  oft,  and  now 
“  lying  on  the  ground. 

“  The  coaft  from  hence  flretches  a  little 
‘  north-eaft,  and  eaft  north-eaft ;  the  country 
about  fiiowing  nothing  but  barren  and 
fandy  hills,  without  any  verdure,  and 
‘  high  fandy  mountains  without  trees. 

“  More  to  the  fouthward,  in  eighteen  de-  Cape  Ruy 
‘  grees,  you  come  to  a  point,  by  the  Por-  Perez. 
c  tuguefes  called  Cabo  de  Ruy  Perez,  to  the 
‘  northward  of  which  is  a  great  inlet,  with 
‘  fandy  hills,  and  the  fhore  to  the  black 
‘  point;  but  to  the  fouthward  is  a  high 

“  land, 
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“  land,  altogether  fandy,  and  reaches  to 
“  nineteen  degrees. 

Golfo  “  Farther  ftill  to  the  fouth,  in  nineteen 
trio.  “degrees  thirty  minutes  lies  a  gulf,  called 
“  Golfo  Frio ,  with  double  land  and  full  of 
44  trees.  Next  you  come  to  the  open  haven 
44  of  Anibros ,  in  twenty-one  degrees.  Beyond 
“  that,  ftill  to  the  fouth  ward,  the  coaft  much 
“  rcfcmbles  that  we  mention’d  in  the  north, 
“  being  high,  with  fandy  hills,  barren  land, 
44  and  a  bad  fhore. 

44  A  confiderablc  way  to  the  weftward  of 
44  Cabo  Negro ,  or  the  black  cape,  is  a  great 
44  find  in  the  lea,  in  Portuguefe  called  Baixo 
44  de  Antonio  de  Viana ,  dangerous  to  failors, 
“  being  fometimes  covered  with  v/ater. 

44  The  air  is  temperate,  and  the  foil,  tho’ 
44  fandy  next  the  fea,  yet  affords  all  things 
44  necelfary  for  the  ule  of  man.  The  moun- 
44  tains  are  rich,  not  only  in  cryftal,  but 
“  other  minerals.  To  the  northward  it  is 
•“  more  full  of  trees,  as  far  as  twenty -two 
44  degrees  of  fouth  latitude,  from  whence 
“  there  drive  into  the  fea  a  hundred  and  fifty 
44  miles  from  the  fhore,  certain  green  weeds, 
14  called  Sargojfa-,  and  ferve  for  a  mark  to 
“  feamen  to  know  how  near  they  are  to  the 
“  main  land  of  Africa.  Abundance  of 
44  mews  or  lea-pyes  are  alfo  feen  at  fome 
44  diftance  from  fhore,  with  black  feathers 
44  at  the  ends  of  their  wings,  which  is  an  af- 
44  furance  to  feamen,  that  they  are  near  the 
44  African  coaft. 

44  This  country  is  govern’d  by  a  king, 
44  who  is  abfolute;  yet  feme  great  men, 
44  who  command  near  the  fea-fhore,  take 
44  the  title  of  kings,  tho’  they  have  neither 
44  wealth  nor  dominions  to  give  them  any 
44  reputation  among  ftrangers.”  I  return  to 
the  journal.  j  .  •  ! 

On  the  fixteenth  we  held  the  fame  courfe: 
the  moft  northern  land  we  could  fee  at  noon, 
bore  north-eaft  by  eaft,  diftant  eight  or  nine 
leagues;  all  the  coaft  there  appearing  very 
barren,  without  any  tree  or  bufh  for  a  great 
way  up  the  inland.  Laft  night  we  had  for 
two  leagues  round  us  an  infinite  number  of 
porpoifes,  driving  to  the  fouthward  for  near 
an  hour,  very  thick  and  clofe  together. 
The  night  before  we  took  aboard  the  fhip 
a  bird  called  a  Mofquito- hawk,  about  as  big 
hawkUIt°"  as  a  ^ar^’  °f  t^ie  colour  of  a  woodcock, 
with  large  eyes,  a  fhort  bill,  but  very  broad, 
the  feet  like  a  fparrow,  and  has  its  name 
from  feeding  generally  on  mofquitos  or  gnats. 
There  are  great  numbers  of  them  in  New- 
England.  The  land  we  coafted  this  day  is 
not  quite  fo  high  as  that  of  yefterday.  1'he 
weather  being  calm,  brought  the  fhip  on 
the  careen  to  clean  it. 

The  feventeenth,  by  obfervation,  found 
twelve  degrees  fifteen  minutes  fouth  lati¬ 
tude;  little  wind  at  fouth-weft;  courfe  north 
north-eaft,  fix  or  feven  leagues  from  land, 
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had  abundance  of  whales  and  grampuffes  Earbot. 
about  us.  In  the  evening  with  the  harping- 
iron,  ftruck  a  large  and  hideous  fifh,  called 
a  fun-fifh,  the  figure  whereof  Mf.  harbof  Sun-fi(h. 
drew,  as  reprefented  in  the  cut.  It  was  plate  29. 
about  four  foot  long  and  three  in  breadth, 
almoft  oval,  with  a  monftrous  head,  large 
round  eyes,  and  a  little  mouth,  cover’d  with 
a  dark  brown  fh agree n  fkin,  extraordinary 
hard.  On  each  fide  of  it  were  two  fins, 
moving  very  flowly,  and  not  flat.  Our 
failors  boil’d  the  beft  part,  and  eat  it,  find¬ 
ing  it  excellent  food.  The  flofh  of  it  is  milk- 
white,  rifling  in  flakes,  like  cod,  and  taftes 
like  thornback ;  but  very  tough,  perhaps 
becaufe  too  frefh.  We  boil’d  the  liver,  and 
got  about  three  pints  of  oil;  our  men  alfo 
boil’d  the  entrails,  and  thought  them  very 
delicious. 

The  eighteenth,  at  noon,  being  eaft  and 
weft,  with  a  little  fandy  bay,  about  four 
miles  from  it;  and  having  for  two  or  three 
nights  before  obferved,  that  the  Blacks  ma.de 
fires  afhore,  which  we  guefs’d  to  be  a  fignal 
for  us  to  ftay,  fome  of  our  men  were  lent 
afhore  in  the  pinnace,  to  take  a  view  of  the 
country;  but  the  fea  roll’d  fo  violently  all 
along  the  beach,  that  it  was  impoffible  for 
them  to  come  near:  but  three  men  fwam 
through  the  boifterous  waves,  and  walk’d 
to  and  fro  for  fome  time,  but  only  law 
five  or  fix  very  fmall  huts,  without  any  in¬ 
habitants,  and  in  them  fome  pieces  of  dry’d 
fliark,  and  a  few  fmall  fifliing-hooks.  It  is 
likely  thofe  Black  fifhermen  fled  into  the 
country,  when  they  law  the  pinnace  making 
for  the  fhore.  The  men  finding  thereabouts 
fome  very  fmall  canoos,  called  bark-logs, 
made  ufe  of  them  to  get  aboard  the  pinnace, 
which  lay  without  the  rolling  fea  waiting 
for  them.  They  reported,  that  the  country 
is  very  barren  and  ftony,  with  only  fome 
few  fmall  trees  and  fhrubsonit;  and  near 
the  fea  a  fandy  down,  and  the  fhore  cut 
with  white  clifts,  pretty  high  and  fteep, 
and  betwixt  them  fome  little  fandy  bays. 

44  Several  Portuguefe  relations  of  voyages  Man- 
44  from  Brazil  to  Congo  and  Angola ,  obferve,  eaters, 

44  that  the  people  inhabiting  the  weftern 
44  African  flioes,  from  thirty  degrees  fouth 
44  latitude,  to  cape  Negro ,  which  is  much 
44  more  to  the  northward,  are  canibals, 

44  and  that  there  are  many  fine  large  har- 
44  bours,  formed  by  nature,1  and  capable  qf 
44  receiving  two  or  three  thouland  fhips  each 
44  of  them.  The  Portuguefes  call  thofe  Afri- 
44  cans  Papagentcs ,  that  is,  men-eaters,  on 
44  account  of  fome  accidents  which  have 
44  happen’d  there  to  their  nation;  one  of 
44  which,  for  its  fingularity,  I  will  infert 
44  here.  A  veflel  coming  to  an  anchor  in 
44  one  of  thofe  harbours,  the  captain  and 
44  fome  of  his  crew  went  afhore,  well  arm’d, 

44  and  he  ftraying  a  little  farther  than  ordi- 

44  nary 
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Barbot.  “  nary  from  his  men,  faw  two  Black  vvo- 
4c  men  naicet^  carrying  wood  ;  the  women 
“feeing  him,  dood  dill,  which  he  perceiv- 
“  ing,  to  entourage  them,  threw  down  fe- 
“  veral  trifles,  as  knives,  glafs,  corai  and 
“  the  like.  The  women  laid  down  their 
‘c  burdens,  and  picked  up  thofe  toys,  leap- 
“  ing  and  dancing  about  the  captain.  This 
“  pleafed  him  fo  well,  that  lie  was  refolved 
“  to  have  as  much  of  it  as  he  could,  and 
“  therefore  fit  down  on  the  grafs.  They  ob- 
“  ferving  his  fecurity,  continued  their  gam- 
“  bols  for  a-while;  but  at  lafl  one  of  them 
“  feizing  him  behind  acrofs  the  arms,  and 
“  the  other  catching  up  his  legs  dt  the 
“  fame  time,  they  run  away  with  him 
“  fo  fwiftly,  that  it  was  impoffible  for  his 
“  men,  who  both  faw  and  heard  him  cry, 
“  either  to  refcue  or  come  near  him;  and 
“  fo  return’d  to  their  boat  and  fhip,  con- 
“  fidering  on  the  barbarous  banquet  thofe, 
“  rather  beads  than  human  creatures,  were 
“  to  make  that  night.” 

The  nineteenth  at  noon,  we  difcovered 
north  north-ead  of  us  a  deep  high  head 
lowering  to  the  eadward  as  it  ran  up  the 
in-land,  not  unlike  Portland- point  in  Eng¬ 
land ,  but  not  fo  long  out  to  lea.  Our  courfe 
north  north-ead  for  feveral  leagues,  two 
miles  or  a  mile  and  a  half  from  fhore ;  and 
having  brought  the  aforefiid  head  to  bear 
ead  fouth-ead,  about  a  miledidant,  dropp’d 
anchor.  W7e  obferv’d  the  land  to  the  north¬ 
ward  to  form  three  points  or  capes,  the  one 
facing  north  north-ead  half  north,  the  mid¬ 
dle  one  north  north-ead,  and  the  third 
north-ead  by  north,  and  the  high  deep  head 
like  Portland- head,  ead  fouth-ead  in  the 
kingdom  of  Benguella ;  fouth  of  which  we 
obferved  a  fandy  bay  with  fome  rocky  fhoals, 
on  which  the  fea  breaks  wirlia  terrible  noife. 

North  of  the  cape  we  faw  another  bay  of 
a  more  eafy  accefs  than  the  former,  but  the 
country  all  about  very  wild  and  barren. 

Here  we  lay  at  anchor  all  night,  in 
twelve  fathom  water,  mud,  and  fandy 
ground,  refolving  not  to  dir  farther  till 
we  had  fent  afhore  for  intelligence.  Our 
obfervation  was  by  computation,  eleven 
degrees  thirty-nine  minutes  fouth. 

Accordingly  about  fix  in  the  morning, 
our  mader  went  afhore  in  the  long-boat 
with  twenty-two  armed  men;  but  becaufe 
of  the  fea  breaking  on  the  drand,  they  an¬ 
chor’d  without  to  fea,  and  fome  men  fwam 
Bark- logs,  afhore,  where  finding  two  bark-logs  on 
the  beach  made  of  the  wood  Mapcu ,  be¬ 
ing  fmall  pieces  of  wood  ty’d  clofe  toge¬ 
ther  in  the  nature  of  a  raft  or  float,  the 
two  ends  pointed  and  railed  on  each  fide 
with  pieces,  for  gunnils,  about  feven  inches 
high,  with  thofe  floats  or  canoos  they  car- 
ry’d  alhore  our  men,  who  being  all  land¬ 
ed  after  fome  trouble,  every  one  having 
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been  feveral  times  overfet,  but  without  any 
other  damage  than  the  pains  of  drying  their 
clothes.  They  marched  in  arms  almoft 
three  miles  up  the  country,  without  fpy- 
ing  any  people  or  huts;  only  obferved  fome 
pieces  of  ground  frefli  burnt,  being  dill  hot : 
they  alfo  faw  fome  narrow  paths  or  lanes, 
on  which,  fays  Mr.  Barbot ,  who  was  of  the 
company,  we  could  plainly  difeern  the 
prints  of  mens  feet,  for  above  a  mile  and 
a  half;  and  afterwards  came  to  a  large 
rock  forming  a  grotto  or  den  like  a  vault, 
and  went  in  all  of  us,  but  found  therein 
only  loofe  dones. 

We  had  however  proceeded  farther  in¬ 
land,  but  that  one  of  the  company  being 
fcorbutick  and  not  able  to  walk  fo  much, 
was  returning  back  to  the  beach  by  him- 
felf;  we  therefore  thought  it  mod  proper 
to  defid  and  accompany  him,  for  fear  he 
fhould  meet  with  any  lavage  natives,  who 
might  have  lain  concealed  in  fome  place  or 
other.  We  found  here  and  there  fome 
fcatter’d  little  trees,  fome  with  a  few  leaves, 
others  quite  dry’d  up. 

Being  thus  return’d  to  the  beach,  where 
our  long-boat  lay  at  anchor,  we  obferved 
at  a  little  didance,  a  pond  of  brack ilh  wa¬ 
ter  richly  dored  with  fidv,  whereupon  we 
fent  the  boat  aboard  to  fetch  our  drag¬ 
net,  with  which  we  caught  near  three  dozen 
of  indifferent  mullets,  and  might  have 
got  many  more,  had  not  the  madies  of 
the  net  been  fo  large,  that  the  fifh  eafily  got 
out  through  it.  We  alfo  took  a  good 
quantity  of  fine  large  fhrimps,  very  fweet 
and  delicate. 

There  we  alfo  faw  abundance  of  birds, 
of  a  light  grey  colour,  the  neck,  legs  and 
bill  very  long,  being  of  the  fame  fpecies 
we  had  ieen  all  along,  as  we  coaded  along 
the  countries  of  Benguella  and  Mattfmari , 
that  is,  fea-pyes  or  mews. 

The  fea-breeze  by  this  time  had  railed 
the  waves  along  fhore  terrible  high,  and 
the  tide  was  very  rapid,  which  put  our 
company  to  much  trouble  to  get  through 
to  the  long  boat,  with  our  two  little  float- 
canoos,  which  were  over-ftt  many  and 
many  times.  That  which  I  was  in,  with 
three  of  our  men,  was  over.urned  four 
times  fuccefiive'ly ;  and  not  being  a  fwim- 
mer,  I  had  undoubtedly  perifhed,  if  the  men 
had  not  taken  care  of  me. 

Being  all  got  fafe  aboard  fhip,  we  hoided 
fail  at  fix  in  the  evening,  and  fet  the  courfe 
to  northward,  along  the  fhore,  which  wc 
kept  in  fight  all  the  night,  founding fome- 
times  in  fixteen,  and  fometimes  in  twelve 
fathom  water. 

The  twenty-drd  at  eight  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  we  fpy’d  a  very  deep  point  at  north 
half  by  ead  of  us,  about  feven  leagues 
diftan-t;  and  at  noon,  the  lame  cape  bore 
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north  north-eaft  about  three  or  four  leagues 
from  us.  All  this  coaft  is  a  fort  of  table¬ 
land  with  very  little  green ;  we  faw  a  great 
fmoak  affiore  at  eaft  by  north,  and  on  each 
fide  ol  the  fmoak  white  cliffs  on  the  ftrand 
ol  a  reafonable  height,  with  a  fort  of  bay  or 
inlet,  which  made  us  conclude,  together 
with  our  other  oblervations,  that  this  was 
cape  Tres-P ontas  in  Benguella.  Cap tFalet, 
or  rather  Falfo ,  at  fix  in  the  afternoon 
bore  iouth-eafi  by  fouth  of  us  fix  leagues. 

The  twenty-fecond  at  noon,  we  brought 
cape  Ledo  eaft  of  us  about  five  leagues  dis¬ 
tance,  which  is  indifferent  high ;  and  by 
eftimation  were  then  in  nine  degrees  fifty- 
three  minutes  fouth  latitude,  wind  at  fouth 
by  weft  and  fouth  fouth -weft,  and  at  nine 
at  night  fouth  and  fouth  fouth-eaft,  and 
fouth-eaft  by  fouth. 

Of  Benguella. 

Odern  geographers  make  this  coun¬ 
try  to  extend  along  the  fea-coaft 
ii  from  the  river  Coanfa  to  Cabo  Negro , 
“  in  fixteen  degrees  of  fouth  latitude. 

“  About  three  miles  from  the  fouth 
“  point  of  Coanfa ,  is  Mayfotte  bay,  before 
“  which  a  fmall  rock  is  hid  under  water. 
“  Three  miles  and  a  half  farther  is.  Cabo 
“  Ledo  •,  five  from  that  again,  Cabo  de  *T res 
“  Pontas  ;  two  miles  fouth  of  which  is 
“  Cabo  Falfo ,  and  five  beyond  that  another. 

“  Six  miles  and  a  half  from  cape  St.  Blafe 
“  is  Hens  bay,  fo  called  from  the  abun- 
“  dance  of  hens  about  it  ;  and  between 
44  them  Benguella  Velha ,  that  is  Old  Ben - 
“  guella ,  a  champaign  and  very  fruitful 
44  country. 

“  Hens  bay  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
“  in  breadth,  has  ten  or  twelve  fathom 
44  water  and  a  muddy  bottom. 

44  On  the  fouth-fide  of  it  Hands  a  great 
44  village  on  a  hill,  where  large  cows,  flieep, 
44  hens,  anci  elephants  teeth  may  be  had, 
44  but  there  is  no  frefh  water. 

44  Three  miles  and  a  half  from  that  bay 
44  is  Rio  Longo ,  otherwife  call’d  Rio  Mo- 
44  r»,  in  eleven  degrees  four  minutes  of 
44  fouth  latitude,  fo  fhallow  at  the  mouth, 
44  that  a  fmall  boat  cannot  go  in  or  out 
44  without  difficulty. 

44  In  former  times  the  Portuguefes  attemp- 
44  ted  to  mend  the  entrance  into  this  river, 
44  but  found  it  imprafticable,  by  reafon  of 
44  the  great  water-falls  and  many  rocks. 

44  Five  miles  from  Rio  Longo  is  a  great 
44  village  call’d  Mam  Congo,  on  the  afcent 
44  of  a  high  mountain,  where  the  Portu- 
44  guefes  once  had  a  ftore-houfe,  and  bought 
44  cows,  hogs,  and  elephants  teeth,  for 
44  linen  and  Eafi-India  printed  cloths. 
44  The  inhabitants  are  very  fond  of  mulkets 
44  and  powder. 
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44  Eleven  miles  from  Marti  Congo  runsBARBOT.' 
44  the  fait  river  Caton  Belle ,  dividing  itfelf 
44  into  two  or  three  branches,  fafe  againft 
44  all  winds,  and  has  fifteen  or  fixteen  foot 
44  water  ;  fo  that  great  ffiips  may  lie 
44  before  it. 

44  About  the  north  point  of  Caton  Belle 
44  is  the  good  bay,  fo  called,  becaufe  of  its 
44  good  anchoring  ground. 

44  The  lands  along  the  fea-coaft  are  fruit- 
44  ful  and  low,  but  thofe  higher  up  moun- 
44  tainous  and  over-grown  with  woods. 

44  A  mile  and  a  half  from  Caton  Belle  is 
44  a  frefh  river,  which  falls  into  the  fea 
44  only  in  the  rainy  feafon. 

44  The  bay  of  Benguella  which  has  good 
44  anchoring  ground,  reaches  from  one 
44  point  to  the  other,  a  mile  and  a  half 
44  in  breadth.  On  the  north  fide  of  it 
44  Hands  the  fort  of  Benguella ,  built  fquare, 

44  with  pallifadoes  and  trenches,  and  fur- 
44  rounded  with  houfes,  ffiaded  by  banana, 

44  orange,  lemon,  pomgranate  and  ba- 
44  koven  trees ;  and  behind  the  fort  is  a 
44  pond  of  frefti  water. 

44  About  it  are  feven  villages,  which  pay 
44  the  tenth  part  of  all  they  have,  as  tri- 
44  bute  to  thofe  of  Benguella.  Melonde  and 
44  Peringe  are  about  a  league  from  the 
44  fort,  and  a  mile  diftant  from  each  other ; 

44  the  other  five  are  Maniken ,  Somba ,  Ma- 
44  nincmma ,  Manikimfomba  and  Maniki - 
44  londe,  ol  all  which  Manikimfomba  is  the 
44  biggeft,  and  can  bring  three  thoufand 
44  men  into  the  field.  Formerly  fome  Por- 
44  tuguefes  liv’d  there  •,  who  afterwards  for 
44  fear  of  the  Blacks  fled  to  Maffingan ,  but 
44  w'ere  molt  ol  them  kill’d  by  the  way. 

44  At  the  weft  point  of  the  bay  of  Ben- 
44  guella  is  a  flat  mountain,  call’d  in  Por- 
44  tuguefe  Sombreiro ,  that  is  hat,  from  its 
44  fliape  ;  and  by  it  a  very  good  bay,  on 
44  the  fouth  fide  whereof  is  a  fandy  fhore, 

44  with  a  pleafant  valley  and  a  few  trees, 

44  but  no  water  fit  to  drink. 

44  Four  miles  from  thence  is  a  fait  pan, 

44  yielding  a  grey  fait  like  that  of  France , 

44  fufficient  to  lerve  the  adjacent  country. 

44  The  air  of  Benguella  is  very  bad,  the 
44  Portuguefes  who  live  there  looking  more 
44  like  ghofts  than  men,  being  mold  of  them 
44  perfons  baniffi’d  thither  for  fome  crimes.” 

I  return  to  the  journal. 

The  twenty-third  of  Augufl  being  hazy 
weather,  could  make  no  obfervation  of 
the  land,  but  guefs’d  we  were  got  to  the 
weftward  of  the  fouth  point  of  the  ifland 
of  Loanda  de  San  Paola  in  Angola ,  a  place 
belonging  to  the  Portuguefes  with  the  coun¬ 
try  about  it;  and  by  computation  we  took 
the  latitude  to  be  nine  degrees  eleven  mi¬ 
nutes  fouth.  The  twenty-fourth  by  noon, 
we  were  about  nine  leagues  to  the  north- 
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Barsot.  ward  of  the  ifland  Loanda ,  and  judg’d  the 
point  Palmerino  in  Congo  to  be  eleven 
leagues  difta.nL  We  had  a  quantity  ol 
whales  and  granipuffes  about  the  fhip. 

From  the  twenty-third  to  the  twenty- 
fourth  at  noon,  had  no  fight  of  land,  but 
clofe  gloomy  weather ;  in  the  afternoon  we 
fpy’d  land  about  fix  leagues  off,  fleering 
our  cdiirfe  north  nprth-eaft,  and  fometimes 
north  to  the.  twenty- fifth- 

That  morning  wc  had  the  land  from  the 
fouth  fouth-eaft  to  north  by  weft  of  us,  the 
neareft  at  north-eaft,  the  land  all  along  ve¬ 
ry  level  and  flat,  but  indifferent  high,  and 
cover’d  with  trees.  Some  way  inland  it  is 
rifing  ground,  and  farther  fhews  double, 
fome  higher  than  other  and  woody.  At 
night  we  founded  with  a  twenty-five  fathom 
line,  but  had  no  ground. 

From  the  twenty-fixth  at  noon,  till  fix 
at  night,  we  ran  about  five  leagues  to  north- 
weft  along  the  fhore,  three  or  four  leagues 
diftant  •,  on  feven,  eight  and  nine  fathom 
fandy  ground  and  thick  water  :  for  which 
reafon  the  night  approaching  we  drop’d 
anchor  in  eight  fathom  and  a  half,  having 
at  north-eaft  by  north  of  us,  about  three 
leagues  and  a  half,  two  round  heads,  look¬ 
ing  at  that  diftance  like  fin  all  iflands,  which 
however  were  not  fo,  but  held  to  the  main. 

At  tvTo  in  the  morning  we  weigh’d  with 
a  fmall  fouth  fouth- weft  wind,  Handing 
north  for  a  while,  till  coming  into  fix  fa¬ 
thoms,  we  bore  away  to  north-north-weft 
till  eight  in  the  morning,  and  were  then  in  fe¬ 
ven,  eight,  to  ten  fathoms,  and  again  re¬ 
turn’d  to  feven  fathom  about  three  leagues 
from  land,  which  appear’d  all  overgrown 
with  trees  •,  the  coaft  not  very  high,  but 
double  land  inwards:  and  what  we  obferv’d 
mod,  were  two  red  cliffs  or  Barreiras ,  as 
the  Portuguefes  call  them,  at  eaft  fomewhat 
north  from. us  ;  befides;  a  high  lofty  tree 
appearing  above  all  the  wood.  By  this 
day’s  obfervation  we  had  fix  degrees  thirty 
minutes  fouth  latitude. 

The  twenty-feventh  at  noon  had  at  the 
fide  of  us  a  very  pleafant  (here,  richly  ad¬ 
orn’d  with  wood,  and  a  curious  fandy 
beach  before  it  •,  the  country  within  all 
double  land,  and  near  the  fea  red  cliffs. 

At  fix  in  the  evening  anchor’d  in  fix  fa¬ 
thom,  having  at  noith  of  us  about  five 
leagues  diftant  a  fhort  point  fhooting  out 
to  fea,  which  we  fuppofed  to  be  cape  Pa- 
dron ,  the  fouth  head  or  point  ol  Congo 
river,  which  the  maps  fet  down  at  fix  de¬ 
grees  fouth  latitude  ;  this  agreed  exadtly 
with  our  obfervation  of  this  noon. 

The  twenty-eighth  at  five  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  we  fet  fail  with  a  foyth-eaft  wind,  which 
foon  after  grew  calm,  and  the  tide  and  the 
furges  of  the  fea  drove  us  on  the  land*,  we 
were  forc’d  to  anchor  in  fix  fathom,  about 
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half  a  league  from  land.  But  foon  after  the 
gale  coming  up  again,  we  fail’d  north-weft 
till  noon,  and  got  cape  Padron  two  leagues 
from  us  bearing  north-eaft  by  eaft,  and  ob¬ 
ferv’d  abundance  of  Blacks  walking  along 
the  fandy  beach  where  they  had  feveral 
canoos,  and  launched  twenty-five  or  thirty 
to  go  a  filhing  •,  but  none  of  them  would 
venture  to  come  aboard,  or  near  our  long¬ 
boat  which  attended  us,  failing  along  the 
fhore  for  all  the  fignals  we  made  them. 

The  fhore  we  had  fail’d  by  all  the  fore¬ 
noon,  is  more  fhaded  with  trees  than  any 
we  had  feen  before  *,  cape  Padron  is  a  low 
flat  fandy  point  overgrown  with  trees,  to 
a  fmall  diftance  from  the  beach,  on  which 
Hands  by  itfelf  one  only  palm-tree,  which 
makes  it  the  more  eafy  to  know  the  cape 
from  fea.  Lope  Gonzales  having  difeover’d 
the  river  Zair ,  he  according  to  the  orders 
of  the  king  of  Portugal ,  taken  notice  of  in 
the  defeription  of  the  Gold  Coaft ,  eredted 
on  this  low  point,  a  Hone  bafe  or  pyramid, 
to  fhew  or  teftify  he  took  poffeflion  of  the 
coafts  he  had  left  behind ;  and  from  this  it 
was  named  the  river  of  Padron ,  and  after¬ 
wards  Congo  river,  becaufe  it  traverfes  that 
kingdom. 

In  the  afternoon  with  a  foutherly  breeze 
we  continu’d  our  courfe  along  the  lhore  a- 
bout  a  mile  diftance,  and  having  weather’d 
cape  Padron ,  Hood  north-eaft  by  eaft  and 
eaft-north-eaft,  fometimes  to  eaft  and  eaft 
by  fouth,  in  twelve,  thirteen,  fourteen  and 
fifteen  fathoms  water  •,  and  then  on  a  fudden 
did  not  find  ground  with  twenty-five  fa¬ 
thom  of  line :  obferving  Palmermha  point 
on  the  north  fide  of  Congo  river,  bearing 
horth-north-weft  of  us,  this  cape  being  in 
the  territory  of  Goy  at  fouth  of  the  bay  of 
Cabinde. 

Eaft-north-eaft  of  cape  Padron  is  a  point 
which  we  fail’d  by  at  half  a  league  diftance, 
and  being  pafs’d  the  fame,  prefently  difeo¬ 
ver’d  another  point  at  eaft  by  north,  con¬ 
tinually  founding  without  touching  ground 
with  our  twenty-five  fathom  line  •,  and  on 
a  fudden  came  into  five  fathom,  with  a 
ftrong  tide  letting  to  fhore*,  whereupon  we 
prefently  drop’d  anchor. 

The  third  point  in  Congo  river  bearing  Congo 
eaft  half  north,  half  a  league  of  us,  being  river. 
Sony  or  Songo  point,  where  we  law  a  great 
number  of  Blacks-,  and  foon  after  our  mafter 
went  afhore  in  the  pinnace :  after  which, 
we  moored  tire  fhip  with  the  ftream-an- 
chor  and  cable  at  north-north-wefc. 

Soon  after  the  pinnace  return’d  aboard 
with  two  Blacks  of  tire  country,  who  fpoke 
broken  Pcrtuguefe,  and  affur’d  us  they  had 
a  great  quantity  of  flaves  to  difpole  of  at 
the  town  of  Songo  or  Sony ,  the  ordinary  refi- 
dence  of  the  prince  or  earl  of  that  name, 
lying  about  five  leagues  inland  from  this 
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point ;  and  that  there  were  only  an  Englijh 
and  a  Dutch  fhip  at  Cabinde,  which  had  al- 
moft  got  in  their  compliment  of  (laves. 

Tov/ards  night  we  fent  fome  men  to  fifh 
afhore  with  the  yaul  ;  who  being  returned 
fome  hours  after,  brought  a  pretty  quantity 
of  fifh  they  caught  in  a  pond,  lying  not 
far  from  the  beach,  hedged  about  with 
(hr ubs,  and  being  help’d  by  the  Blacks. 
The  net  was  not  long  enough  to  be  uled 
at  the  beach.  The  Blacks  dwelling  about 
this  point  are  all  fi (her men,  and  very  good 
civil  people,  but  could  afford  our  men  no 
refrefhments  befides  fome  few  pots  of  palm- 
wine,  which  they  fetch’d  from  a  good  di- 
ftance  inland.  They  take  pilchards  in  2. air 
as  fat  and  large  as  herrings,  ufing  a  very 
long  round  (faff,  made  of  a  wood  as  hard 
as  iron,  and  fo  thick,  that  as  many  darts 
are  made  faft  to  it,  a  (mail  diftance  from 
each  other,  as  take  up  fix  or  feven  lpans 
in  compafs. 

There  are  fea-horles  in  this  river  as  large 
as  two  ordinary  land-horfes. 

When  we  anchor’d,  the  tide  was  but 
fmall  in  companion  to  what  it  prov’d  to 
be  about  fix  in  the  evening,  when  on  a 
fudden  it  came  down  from  the  river  as  fwift 
as  in  the  Thames,  and  continued  fo  till  al- 
moft  ten  at  night. 

Th e- Blacks  about  this  river’s  mouth  are 
all  Roman  Catholicks ,  fome  of  them  wearing 
a  long  (Iring  of  beads  about  their  neck 
with  a  crofs  hailing  at  it;  and  on  the  point 
of  Sony  there  is  a  little  chapel  dedicated  to 
St.  Antony.  Every  Black  has  a  Portuguese 
name. 

The  twenty-ninth  our  mafter  went  in  the 
pinnace,  and  the  yaul  was  fent  afhore  to 
(i(h  in  the  before  mention’d  pond  ;  but  they 
could  not  double  Sony  point,  nor  fet  afhore 
any  where  about  it,  the  fea  breaking  fo  vio¬ 
lently  at  the  beach  ;  and  were  obliged  to 
return  aboard  :  but  at  noon  the  yaul  tow¬ 
ing  the  long-boat,  and  the  lea-breeze  being 
very  llrong,  had  much  ado,  by  the  working 
of  fails  and  oars,  to  weather  the  faid  point, 
and  return’d  aboard  at  night,  with  a  rea- 
fonable  quantity  of  fifh,  among  which  were 
foies  twenty  inches  long. 

Sogno.  Our  mafter  and  mate  in  the  pinnace,  con¬ 
ducted  by  two  or  three  Blacks  of  Sony  point, 
got  up  the  creek  of  Sony  twelve  miles,  row¬ 
ing  all  the  day ;  and  being  fet  afhore  walk’d 
about  fix  Englijh  miles  by  land  to  the  town, 
and  were  kept  there  a  pretty  while,  before 
they  could  fpeak  with  the  prince :  at  laft 
being  admitted  to  audience,  according  to 
the  cuftom  of  the  country,  they  prefented 
him  with  fix  yards  of  fine  chints,  which 
he  received  favourably,  and  prefently  or¬ 
der’d  a„hen  to  be  drefs’d  and  ferv’d  up  in  a 
forry  pewter  difh  to  treat  them.  In  the 
difcourfe  the  Black  prince,  or  count,  hear- 
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ing  the  captain  fay,  he  was  come  to  trade  Barbot. 
for  flaves,  afk’d  him,  Whether  he  would  take 
due  care  that  thofe  Jlaves  Jhculd  be  inf.  rubied  t 

in  the  chrijtian  faith  ;  and  whether  he  had 
waited  on  the  Portuguefe  Padre  there ,  which 
was  requifite  fhould  be  done :  and  fo  dif- 
miffed  him  after  prefenting  him  with  a 
goat  and  fix  hens. 

The  captain  return’d  aboard  at  eleven  at 
night,  accompanied  with  Manfcuge ,  that 
is,  the  receiver  of  the  Whites ,  Manchingue , 
and  Mananbache ,  three  men  of  quality, 
fent  by  the  prince  to  infpeCt  our  goods 
aboard,  the  mate  being  left  at  Sony  as  an 
hoftage  for  them. 

The  thirtieth,  thofe  perfons  examined  PeopleRo- 
all  the  goods,  and  liked  them  very  well  ; 
at  dinner  they  fed  on  bread  and  cheefe,  it 
being  friday,  and  confequently  a  faft  for 
Roman  Catholicks ,  the  prince  of  Sony  and 
all  his  court  being  ftich;  and  maintaining 
there  two  Portuguefe  friars  of  the  order  of 
Bernardins ,  one  of  whom  was  but  lately 
dead.  Thofe  noble  Blacks  wore  long  beads 
and  a  crofs,  with  fome  Agnus-Dei  at  their 
neck. 

At  three  in  the  afternoon  they  return’d 
to  Sony,  the  captain  accompanying  them 
thither  in  order  to  treat  with  the  prince  ; 
but  could  do  nothing,  the  faid  prince  tel¬ 
ling  him,  that  neither  he  nor  his  fubjeifls 
could  well  trade  with  him  for  flaves,  unlefs 
he  had  firft  fatisfied  the  Portuguefe  Padre , 
pretending  it  was  not  in  his  power,  to  let 
him  purchafe  flaves  in  his  territories,  with¬ 
out  having  obtained  his  licence  to  that  effect. 

The  captain  was  forced  to  comply,  tho’ 
with  much  reludtancy  at  firth 

The  Padre,  when  he  waited  on  him, 
hearing  of  his  defign,  darted  fome  difficul¬ 
ties-,  alledging  chiefly,  that  the  Engliflo  car¬ 
ried  the  flaves  to  Barbadoes  to  the  hereticks, 
where  he  was  fure  the  poor  wretches  fhould 
never  be  inflrudted  in  the  chriftian  faith: 
whereupon  the  captain  fhew’d  him  his  com- 
miflion,  but  the  father  not  underftanding 
Englijh,  defir’d  to  have  it  render’d  into  the 
Portuguefe  or  Latin  tongue,  which  none 
there  could  do,  and  fo  the  father  feeming- 
ly  confented  to  his  requeft. 

Then  the  prince  of  Sony  order’d  the  fame  Tliey  ex' 
three  gentlemen  Blacks,  adding  to  them  his  tilC 
fecretary,  who  could  read  and  write  Por-° 
tuguefe,  and  by  his  poll  of  far  greater  dig¬ 
nity  than  the  three  others,  to  return  aboard 
the  fhip,  to  examine  yet  more  nicely  the 
nature  of  our  cargo,  and  to  return  him  an 
exadt  account  forthwith. 

Thefe  being  arriv’d  aboard,  were  enter¬ 
tained  as  well  as  we  could ;  and  we  drank 
with  them  their  prince’s,  the  father’s,  and 
their  own  healths  fucceflively  and  feparate- 
ly,  and  each  health  was  faluted  by  firing 
of  five  guns. 

They 
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They  (laid  aboard  till  the  fecond  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  then  returned  to  Sony,  with  a 
certain  quantity  of  our  merchandize,  to 
ftore  the  lodge  we  were  to  fet  up  there,  on 
the  affurances  they  gave  us,  that  in  two 
months,  or  ten  weeks  at  fartheft,  we  might 
there  buy  five  hundred  flaves ;  and  upon 
this  perfuafion  we  had  our  lodge  fettled, 
being  a  houfe  in  Sony,  contrary  to  the 
ufual  cuftom  there,  to  fettle  the  lodge 
near  the  creek,  or  river  of  Sony. 

The  fifth,  they  perfifted  to  fettle  the  price 
of  flaves  at  eight  pieces  a  man,  and  leven 
for  a  woman  flave-j  and  for  boys  and  girls 
proportionably,  according  to  their  age  and 
ftrength  :  but  fearing  what  did  happen  af¬ 
terwards,  that  thefe  Sony  Blacks  being  bi- 
gotted  to  their  Padre’s  opinion,  as  to  the 
ufe  of  the  flaves,  would  only  amufe  us,  we 
fent  our  long  boat  to  Cabinde  to  obferve  the 
trade  of  flaves  there  •,  having  been  told  by 
a  Black,  who  fpoke  indifferent  good  Eng- 
lifh,  and  fhew’d  forne  certificates  of  Britift 
commanders  of  trading  fhips,  of  his  good¬ 
nature  and  readinefs  to  ferve  the  nation, 
that  we  fhould  have  a  more  ready  difpatch 
at  Cabinde ,  than  there,  he  could  but  ad- 
vile  us  to  fend  a  meffage  to  the  duke  of 
that  country,  as  he  ftil’d  him. 

The  feventh  we  had  a  canoo  aboard  with 
three  indifferent  large  elephant’s  teeth, 
weighing  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds, 
for  which  they  afk’d  eleven  pieces  ;  we 
offer’d  feven,  and  they  would  not  fell 
them  at  that  price. 

The  eighth  of  September  our  men  went 
out  a  fifhing  near  the  breakings,  and 
brought  as  much  fifh  as  could  ferve  all  our 
crew  three  or  four  days.  We  obferv’d 
this  day  yet  more  remarkably  than  before, 
the  flood  to  have  little  or  no  force,  but  the 
ebb  to  be  incredibly  fwift,  efpecially  at 
certain  times  for  three  or  four  hours,  and 
may  be  faid  to  run  downwards  continually, 
carrying  out  with  it  not  only  flumps  and 
trunks  of  trees,  but  even  whole  parcels  of 
ground,  overgrown  with  fmall  trees  and 
fhrubs  floating  like  little  iilands  •,  fo  that 
fometimes  it  is  impofnble  for  our  boats  to 
get  beyond  Sony  point,  and  are  forced  to 
land  on  this  fide,  and  afterwards  hale  over 
the  point,  which  is  very  narrow,  into  the 
water  on  the  other  fide  of  it. 

The  firft  mate  left  as  fadtor  at  our  lodge  at 
Sony,  fent  us  word,  there  was  no  likelihood  of 
any  trade  till  we  had  adjufted  with  the  prince 
the  price  of  flaves,  and  the  ftandard  of  our 
merchandizes  ;  as  alfo  the  king’s  cuftoms. 

Whereupon  the  fifteenth,  Mr.  Cajfeneuve 
went  up  to  Sony  town,  and  there  firft  waited 
on  the  Portuguefe  friar,  and  preferred  him 
with  lome  fmall  refrefhrnents  of  Europe, 
(fuch  as  they  were  after  a  five  months  paf- 
fage  thither)  which  he  received  with  great 
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ftitisfadlion,  and  return’d  him  his  prefent  •, 
being  fome  fine  fweet  oranges  and  bananas, 
and  treated  him  with  wine. 

Then  he  waited  on  the  prince,  who  was 
fitting  on  a  great  chair,  his  head  newly 
fhav’d  and  naked-,  having  a  kind  of  black 
cloak  over  his  fhoulders,  but  very  fhort ; 
and  a  clout  of  the  fame  black  fluff  as  his 
cloak  about  his  middle-,  his  legs  bare,  but 
flippers  on  his  feet.  When  CaJJ'eneuve  en¬ 
ter’d  the  room,  he  made  a  fign  to  Him 
with  his  hand,  to  fit  down  oppofite  to 
him  -,  after  fome  difeourfe  concerning  trade, 
he  call’d  for  a  large  pot  of  palm-wine, 
which  he  caufed  to  be  prefented  to  him, 
after  drinking  himfelf  in  a  great  filver  cup, 
on  a  plate  inftead  of  a  falver. 

This  prince’s  apartments  are  divided  with  King’s  and 
boards  into  feveral  low  rooms,  fome  of  which 
are  painted  of  various  colours  and  figures. 

But  the  ftither’s  is  much  better  and  larger, 
having  alfo  a  very  good  garden,  curioully 
planted  with  great  variety  of  African  trees 
and  plants  i  and  made  up  into  fine  pleafant 
walks,  moft  of  them  fhaded  like  groves. 

His  chaptd  has  three  bells. 

W e  privately  agreed  with  the  prince  about 
the  trade  of  flaves,  at  eight  pieces  for  men, 
and  feven  for  women-,  and  for  the  mealure 
of  our  goods,  fix  foot  two  inches  to  each 
fathom  for  his,  and  of  five  foot  only  for 
the  people  -,  this  prince  generally  making  a 
better  bargain  for  himfelf  than  for  them. 


houfes. 


The  crew  of  our  long-boat  that  went  on 
the  feventh  for  Cabinde,  as  has  been  ob¬ 
ferv’d,  return’d  aboard  the  fixteen th,  in  the 
yaul  of  an  Englifh  fhip  that  lay  there  -,  for 
it  had  not  been  poffible  for  our  men  to  have 
ftemm’d  the  violent  tide  by  failing  the 
boat ;  and  the  captain  who  went  thither  in 
it  returned,  being  indifpos’d,  over  land, 
from  Cabinde  to  Bomangoy ,  and  thence  by 
water  in  a  canoo,  complaining  much  of  the 
rude  temper  of  the  Blacks  of  Cabinde.  Our 
pinnace  had  before  made  that  voyage  with 
our  chief  carpenter  and  four  men,  who  had 
been  fent  afhore  in  the  yaul  to  hew  wood, 
unknown  to  us  all,  upon  the  perfuafion  of 
the  Black  oi  Bomangoy  before  fpoken  of, 
that  it  was  not  very  far,  and  we  might  make 
a  fhort  voyage  betore  we  could  ever  mils 
ol  them  -,  but  coming  near  Cabinde  late  in 
the  night,  and  the  breakings  being  very 
great,  they  got  on  land  there  with  much 
trouble,  and  often  in  hazard  of  fplittjng 
the  yaul  againft  the  rocks  and  finds  of  the 
bay  ;  but  were  very  joyfully  receiv’d  by 
the  captain  of  the  inhabitants,  who  caufed 
fome  guns  they  have  there  to  be  fired,  to 
falute  them :  all  the  Blacks  feeming  much 
pleafed  to  fee  them. 

As  we  fufpedted  with  great  reafon,  that 
we  ftiould  have  but  an  indifferent  trade  at 
Sony,  finding  more  and  more  by  the  dif- 

courfes 
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Cannot  courfes  of  the  natives,  that  they  were  pof- 
Sogno^  ^fs’d  whh  an  opinion  that  we  were  not  Chri- 
ftians,  and  that  we  ufed  to  carry  the  Haves 
to  the  Turks,  and  other  infidels  and  here- 
ticks,  where  they  were  never  baptiz’d ; 
thought  proper  to  lofe  no  time  in  looking 
out  for  a  better  place  to  fettle  a  lodge  or 
fadlory,  in  Congo  river:  and  being  inform’d 
that  on  the  northern  ffiore,  at  or  near  a 
point  feveral  leagues  up  that  river,  call’d 
Point  Gitaar,  lying  eighteen  or  twenty 
leagues  farther  eaflward,  we  might  fettle 
one,  and  traffick  with  the  inhabitants  of 
the  circumjacent  territory,  call’d  Zairy ,  or 
Serry ; 

On  the  twenty-firft  of  September,  Mr. 
Cajjeneuve  went  thither  in  the  pinnace  •, 
where  being  landed,  he  was  very  courte- 
oufiy  receiv’d  by  the  captain  of  the  vil¬ 
lage  Gitaar ,  fituated  on  the  fouth-wefl 
fide  of  a  creek,  fomewhat  to  northward 
of  the  point,  where  the  river  Zair  joins 
that  of  Congo.  He  advifed  him,  after  he 
had  procured  him  a  proper  houfe  there,  to 
be  made  ufe  of  for  a  fadlory,  at  two  pieces 
per  month  rent,  to  wait  on  the  king  of 
Zair ,  and  petition  him  for  a  permiflion  to 
trade  with  his  fubjedls,  as  a  thing  always 
pradlis’d,  and  of  abfolute  neceffity :  which 
being  refolv’d,  the  old  Black  captain  about 
ten  at  night  difpatch’d  up  to  Zair  by  land 
one  Menlembele ,  brother-in-law  of  the  king, 
to  inform  him  of  the  defign,  and  to  re- 
queft  he  would  fend  fome  of  his  officers  to 
Remov’d  Gitaar,  to  ferve  as  guards  to  our  lodge,  and 
to  Gitaar.  have  it  inclofed  for  its  fecurity. 

The  twenty-third,  Cafencuve  being  in  the 
fadlory,  with  the  old  captain  of  Gitaar,  to 
fettle  it  in  order,  they  heard  a  noife  of  fkir- 
miffiing,  and  the  found  of  a  trumpet  and 
of  a  drum,  who  preceded  the  Black  Men - 
lembele,  and  the  king’s  officers.  Thefe  flopp’d 
firft  at  the  governor’s  houfe,  and  afterwards 
came  to  the  fadtory.  The  Mangove,  one  of 
the  king’s  firft  officers,  walk’d  at  the  head 
of  all  the  others,  under  an  umbrello  carried 
over  his  head  by  a  fervant,  and  follow’d 
by  about  thirty  other  Blacks,  befides  the 
king’s  officers.  As  they  enter’d  the  fadtory, 
Cajfeneuve  caufed  them  to  be  faluted  with 
fome  lmall  arms,  to  welcome  them,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  way  •,  to  fit  down  on  fome 
mats,  laid  on  the  ground  after  the  fafhion 
of  the  country,  to  be  treated  with  drams 
of  brandy ;  and  after  a  little  flay,  in  the 
way  only  of  a  formal  vifit,  they  retired  to 
the  village,  the  Mangove  being  prefented 
with  a  flafk  of  brandy. 

Liberty  The  next  morning,  being  the  twenty- 
to  trade,  fourth,  they  came  to  the  fadtory,  and  pre¬ 
fented  Caffeneuve-mth  a  hog,  and  two  clut¬ 
ters  of  bananas  •,  and  after  a  fhort  flay  re¬ 
turned  to  the  town,  without  taking  any  no- 
Vol.  V. 
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tice  of  trade;  thefe  people  beihg  fall  ofBARBor. 
fuch  civilities  and  formalities.  But  fome 
time  after  they  return’d  again  to  the  factory; 
the  Mangove  told  Cajjcncuve  he  was  fent  by 
the  king,  with  the  officers  prefect,  to  aflure 
him  he  was  well  pleafed  the  Whites  fhould 
keep  a  lodge  there ;  and  at  the  fame  time 
to  declare  to  the  inhabitants,  they  might 
freely  deal  with  him;  and  to  charge  them 
in  his  name  not  to  difturb  or  molefl  the 
Whites  any  manner  of  ways. 

After  which,  thofe  officers  obliged  the  Servant* 
fadlor  to  take  five  fervants  into  his  pay,  to  hired  for 
attend  the  fervice  of  the  fadtory,  and  to  be the  fac* 
the  keepers  of  the  Haves  we  fhould  buy  tory* 
there,  till  they  were  fent  aboard.  Two  of 
thefe  fervants  belong’d  to  the  Mangove  him- 
felf,  one  to  the  Manchingue ,  one  to  old 
Gitaar ,  and  one  to  the  Malebuche.  We 
were  to  pay  them  for  their  attendance  one 
fathom  meaiure  in  merchandize  per  week, 
for  the  five  men,  but  no  vidluais ;  and  they 
promifed  to  make  good  whatever  lofs  or 
damage  we  might  incur,  and  to  do  all 
manner  of  fervice  as  required  :  for  it  is  the 
cuflom  there,  that  fuch  fervants  are  to  an- 
fwer  for  whatever  is  committed  to  their 
cuflody,  and  what  Haves  the  Whites  have, 
they  are  to  pay  for,  if  llolen  or  run  away ; 
or  be  made  Haves  in  their  room,  if  not 
able  to  pay.  However,  the  Blacks  having 
a  natural  propenfity  to  Healing,  at  which 
they  are  very  dextrous,  it  is  requifite  to 
have  a  watchful  eye  over  their  behaviour, 
and  not  trufl  them  too  far,  under  the  fpe- 
cious  pretence  of  their  fecurities  ;  for  if  they 
can  lay  hands  on  any  thing  they  like,  un¬ 
perceived,  they  will  run  away  with  it,  and 
never  return  to  the  fadtory. 

The  Alangove  and  the  officers  examined 
all  the  merchandize  we  had  in  the  houfe, 
and  lik’d  it  very  well ;  and  afterwards  re¬ 
turning  again  to  the  lodge  with  a  great  pot 
of  palm-wine  to  drink  with  the  fadlor,  and 
having  given  him  new  aflurances  we  fhould 
meet  with  a  brifl<  trade  of  Haves  and  pro- 
vifions,  tfiey  went  home,  the  Mangove  be¬ 
ing  prefented  by  the  fadlor  with  a  fathom 
of  chints ;  and  all  the  other  grand  officers, 
as  they  fliled  themfelves,  each  with  two- 
knives  and  a  dram  of  brandy :  it  being  re- 
folved  by  all  thofe  Blacks,  that  the  fadlor 
fhould  wait  on  their  king  at  Zair ,  the  next 
day,  with  a  prefent. 

1  he  twenty-fifth  Mr.  Cajfeneuve  fet  out 
by  water  in  canoos,  in  company  of  thofe 
officers,  and  being  landed  again  at  a  place 
three  or  four  miles  higher  up  the  little  ri¬ 
ver  of  Zair,  than  Gitaar-Point ,  they  of¬ 
fered  to  have  him  carried  to  Zair  in  a 
hammock,  as  is  the  way  of  travelling  in  that 
country ;  but  he  chofe  rather  to  walk  it,  being 
feven  or  eight  miles  diflant:  and  being  ar- 
6  N  riv’d 
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Barbot.  riv'd  at  the  town  of  Zair ,  refled  a  little  at 
the  houfe  of  one  of  the  king’s  officers,  where 
he  was  waited  upon  by  three  of  the  king’s 
noblemen  to  welcome  him,  and  at  the  fame 
time  to  complain,  he  had  not  caufed  the 
final  1  arms  to  be  difcharged  at  his  coming 
into  town,  as  is  cuftomary  there  to  do,  up¬ 
on  vifiting  any  perfon,  and  much  more  the 
king :  which  he  excufed,  alledging  his  ig¬ 
norance  of  that  cuftom,  as  he  was  a  great 
fl  ranger  •,  and  added,  for  further  fatisfa&ion, 
that  he  was  much  afflicted  at  the  ill  condi¬ 
tion  one  of  his  near  acquaintance  lay  in  aboard 
the  fhip,  when  he  departed  from  him ; 
which  anfwer  feem’d  to  fatisfy  them. 

Audience  At  two  in  the  afternoon  he  was  conduced 

given  by  to  audience  in  this  manner  •,  the  Mangove 

the  king.  p]aced  him  on  his  right  hand,  and  behind 
him  a  fervant  covering  his  head  with  an 
umbrello  held  to  keep  off  the  fcorching 
heat  of  the  fun.  They  were  preceded  by 
four  noblemen  •,  the  other  officers  walking 
in  their  ranks,  behind  the  Mangove ,  with 
many  other  inferior  Blacks:  and  being  come 
near  the  palace,  they  halted  for  a  while,  be¬ 
ing  told  the  king  was  paying  his  devotions 
to  his  idols ;  which  being  over,  they  moved, 
palling  through  two  inclofures  or  courts, 
made  after  the  fafhion  of  the  country,  into 
a  large  one,  beyond  the  two,  where  were 
above  three  hundred  Blacks  fitting  on  the 
Jandy  ground,  being  either  the  king’s  do- 
meflicks,  or  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the 
town,  whom  curiofity  had  brought  to  fee 
the  Whites. 

The  king  fat  at  one  end  of  this  fpacious 
court,  with  his  back  to  the  wall,  or  inclo- 
fure,  on  a  feat  raifed  about  fifteen  inches 
from  the  ground,  and  under  his  feet  an 
antelope’s  fkin  carpet-wife  *,  he  being  drefs’d 
in  a  long  fcarlet  cloak,  which  had  been  pre- 
fented  him  fome  time  before  by  one  Mon- 
criff  an  Englijkman ,  as  was  af terwards  known : 
his  head,  legs  and  feet  bare,  with  a  clout  of 
Matcmbe- bark  about  his  middle,  and  before 
him  was  a  lance  Handing  in  the  ground,  he 
being  an  old  man  of  a  very  indifftrent  mien. 

Mr.  Cajjeneuve  was  made  to  fit  down  a- 
bout  ten  feet  diflance  oppofite  to  the  king  •, 
and  by  the  king  flood  a  woman  having  by 
her  a  large  pot  of  palm-wine  *,  and  about  ten 
paces  farther  were  ten  or  twelve  Blacks  in 
a  fitting  poflure,  arm’d  with  mufkets,  and 
in  the  midfl  of  them  one  with  a  fcarlet 
cloak,  adorn’d  with  gold  fringe,  {landing 
there  fo  richly  drefs’d  to  honour  their  idols. 
The  woman  prefented  the  old  king  with  a 
cup  of  palm-wine,  and  every  time  he  drank 
all  the  Blacks  there  prefent  clapp’d  their 
hands,  in  token  of  refpedl  and  veneration. 

In  the  fpace  betwixt  the  king  and  the 
White ,  the  royal  interpreter  placed  himfelf 
on  his  knees,  but  nearer  to  the  king ;  and 
an  oath  was  adminiftred,  that  he  would 
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faithfully  fay  what  the  Whites  had  to  de¬ 
liver  *,  the  manner  whereof  was:  The  in- Manner  of 
terpreter  rubb’d  one  hand  on  the  earth  fe-  {wearing, 
veral  times,  and  every  time  carry’d  it  to 
his  forehead  and  rubb’d  it  •,  after  which, 
he  rook  one  of  the  king’s  feet  in  his  hands, 
fpit  on  the  foie  thereof,  and  lick’d  it  with 
his  tongue.  This  formality  being  ended, 
the  interpreter  turn’d  himfelf  towards  CaJ- 
feneuve ,  and  requir’d  him  to  deliver  his  er¬ 
rand  ;  which  being  done,  he  interpreted  it 
to  the  king  in  his  own  tongue.  After  which, 
he  adjufted  the  price  of  flaves ;  for  a  man 
eight  pieces,  for  thofe  the  prince  fhould  fell 
him  ;  and  but  feven  and  a  fyxlf  for  all  others 
had  of  private  perfons :  and  fix  and  a  half 
for  a  woman,  and  the  king  to  have  the 
fame  meafure  of  merchandize  as  all  other 
private  people,  which  is  four  fathom  to 
each  piece,  and  each  fathom  to  be  four 
feet  and  a  half  meafure.  This  done,  the 
king  told  him  he  was  well  pleafed  the 
Whites  had  fettled  a  fadlory  at  Gitaar ;  and 
further  affur’d  him  there  were  many  flaves 
in  his  dominion.  Cajjeneuve  prefented  him 
with  two  fathom  of  black  bafts,  and  a 
cafe  of  Aqua-vita  ;  which  he  receiv’d  very 
gladly,  and  fell  a  finging  fome  verfes  in 
his  language,  which  he  repeated  three  times 
fucceflively  •,  at  each  repetition  the  Blacks 
about  him  clapping  their  hands  as  before, 
to  teflify  their  approbation  of  his  fine  per¬ 
formances.  The  king  caufed  Cajjeneuve  to 
tafle  before  him  of  all  the  flafks  of  the 
brandy  he  had  prefented  him,  as  is  their 
conflant  pradtice  there,  when  they  offer  any 
liquor,  or  fell  it  to  one  another,  to  tafle 
firfl  themfelves,  to  prevent  any  fufpicion  of 
poifon. 

After  the  audience,  he  walk’d  out  of  the 
town,  with  fome  of  the  king’s  gentlemen, 
who  fhew’d  him  nine  or  ten  roads  about 
the  country,  leading  to  feveral  large  towns, 
all  plentifully  flor’d  with  flaves ;  as  alfo 
the  highway  to  the  kingdom  of  Congo ,  by 
which  vafl  quantities  of  flaves  are  yearly 
conduced  to  Cabinde  and  that  as  foon  as 
thofe  of  Congo  fhould  be  inform’d,  as  it  is 
not  very  diflant  from  Zair ,  that  the  Whiles 
had  a  factory  at  Gitaar ,  they  would  im¬ 
mediately  flock  to  it  from  many  parts  with 
their  captives,  to  fave  them  the  fatigue  of 
a  journey  to  Cabinde ,  which  lies  five  and 
twenty  or  thirty  leagues  farther  downwards 
at  the  fea  fhore. 

The  twenty-feventh  two  of  the  Black  fer- 
vants  of  the  fadtory  at  Gitaar  came  to  Zair , 
and  reported  that  the  under-fadtor  there 
had  receiv’d  an  order  from  Mr.  Barbot  and 
the  captain,  to  leave  the  fadlory,  and  carry 
all  the  goods  away  down  to  the  fhip,  which 
waited  only  for  their  coming,  in  order  to 
fail  out  of  Congo  river  for  Cabinde ,  where 
they  had  frefh  affurances  of  getting  their 
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complemertt  of  (laves  in  a  fhort  time*,  which 
being  reported  to  the  king,  he  lent  two  of 
his  gentlemen  to  Cajjeneuve ,  to  know  the 
truth  of  the  report,  which  he  declin’d  to  an- 
fwer  pofitively,  fearing  fome  ill  confequences, 
after  the  agreement  he  had  juft  made  with 
him  the  day  before,  out  of  l'pight  or  re¬ 
venge  ;  and  told  them,  the  under- faftor  was 
a  fort  of  lunatick  at  certain  times,  and  he 
tould  not  rely  at  all  on  what  he  had  faid. 
About  eleven  o’clock  he  waited  on  the  king, 
and  perfuaded  him  to  give  no  credit  to  what 
he  had  been  told,  about  breaking  up  the 
fa&ory  at  Gitaar ,  and  after  that  took  his 
leave  of  him  in  order  to  repair  thither, 
taking  along  with  him  four  (laves,  viz.  a 
man,  a  woman,  and  two  boys,  the  king 
trufted  him  with,  to  be  paid  to  his  officers 
at  Gitaar :  but  having  found  many  incon¬ 
venient  places  and  waters  to  pafs  through, 
as  he  came  up  to  Zair  a-foot,  being  often 
obliged  to  be  fet  on  fome  Black’s  fhoulders 
to  pafs  thofe  waters,  he  caufed  himfelf  to 
be  carried  in  a  hammock,  to  the  neareft 
landing-place  in  Zair  river,  being  attended 
all  the  way  by  three  gentlemen  on  the  part 
of  the  king;  and  the  (laves  conducted  a-foot, 
by  fome  Black  fervants;  who  being  all  come 
to  the  place  where  the  canoos  had  fet  him 
afhore  at  his  coming  up,  they  were  by  the 
fame  carried  down  to  Gitaar  creek,  and  ar¬ 
riv’d  at  the  factory  about  feven  in  the  even¬ 
ing  ;  where  there  were  but  two  (laves  bought 
fince  his  departure. 

As  it  is  the  ufual  cuftom  among  Europeans 
that  buy  (laves  in  Africa ,  to  examine  each 
limb,  to  know  whether  founder  not;  the 
king  of  Zair  obferving  Cajjeneuve  thus  try¬ 
ing  the  four  (laves  he  had  fold  him,  burft 
out  a  laughing,  as  did  likewife  the  great  men 
that  were  about  him.  He  afk’d  the  interpre¬ 
ter  what  was  the  occafion  of  their  laughter  ? 
and  was  anfwer’d,  it  proceeded  from  his  fo 
nicely  viewing  the  poor  (laves ;  but  that, 
however,  the  king  and  his  attendants  were 
fo  much  affiam’d  of  it,  that  he  requir’d  him, 
for  decency  fake,  to  do  it  in  a  private  place : 
which  (hews  thofe  Blacks  are  very  modeft. 

The  under-fa£tor  having  (hewn  Cajjeneuve 
the  orders  come  from  on  board  fhip  to  break 
up  the  factory  forthwith  ;  they  refolved  to 
execute  it  that  very  night,  while  the  Blacks 
were  afleep.  Accordingly  at  midnight  they 
caufed  their  goods  to  be  carried  out  in 
fmall  parcels,  through  the  roof  of  the  houfe, 
which  was  all  of  a  piece,  and  fupported  only 
by  forked  poles,  to  the  pinnace  in  the  creek ; 
and  as  all  this  could  not  be  done  without 
•the  knowledge  of  our  Black  fervants,  and 
they  had  alarm’d  all  the  people  at  Gitaar , 
on  account  of  our  defign  to  leave  the  place; 
and  fevered  being  come  to  the  faftory,  we 
appeafed  them  as  well  as  we  could,  by  tel¬ 
ling  them  we  had  no  fuch  defign  as  they  fuf- 
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pe<5ted,  and  fo  went  away  each  to  his  Bar  rot. 
home  ;  and  at  break  of  day  we  had  the  reft 
of  the  goods  carried  to  the  pinnace,  leaving 
only  as  much  there  as  would  pay  the  rent  of 
the  houfe,  and  our  Black  fervants  wages  for 
a  month,  though  we  had  kept  it  but  a  week. 

We  alfo  left  there  the  four  ilaves  brought 
down  the  day  before  from  Zair,  becaufe  we 
had  not  paid  for  them  :  and  fo  ordering  two 
White  men  in  the  pinnace  to  carry  it  out  of 
the  creek,  for  fear  if  we  had  all  gone  in  it, 
the  Blacks  might  have  fired  at  us,  through 
the  fhrubs  that  cover  the  creek  on  each  fide; 
and  the  factors,  with  fome  more  Whites  in 
arms  walk’d  along  the  banks  of  the  creek 
as  a  guard  to  it,  till  being  come  to  a  point 
that  is  dry  at  low  water,  they  all  got  into 
the  pinnace,  and  fo  proceeded  unmolefted 
aboard,  where  they  arriv’d  at  one  in  the 
afternoon,  to  the  great  fatisfa£tion  of  our 
fuperiors,  who  fear’d  we  might  have  been 
all  cut  in  pieces  by  the  Blacks  in  this  at¬ 
tempt. 

Mr.  Cajjeneuve’ s  journal  goes  on  thus. 

Whilft  I  was  at  Zair  town,  I  was  us’d  civility 
with  abundance  of  civility  by  the  Blacks,  of  the 
and  vifited  by  mod  of  the  grandees  about  Blacks, 
the  court,  each  prefenting  me,  fome  a  chick¬ 
en,  fome  bananas,  another  a  calabafh  of 
palm-wine,  and  had  befides  a  hen  boil’d 
at  every  meal ;  of  which  I  eat  the  wings  and 
legs,  not  having  a  ftomach  for  the  reft,  as 
being  boil’d  with  the  entrails,  as  is  their 
faffiion. 

The  inhabitants  of  Zair  mind  nothing  but 
trading,  being  very  lazy,  and  according  to 
the  cuftom  of  the  country,  leave  all  other 
things  that  concern  houfe-kceping  to  the 
care  of  their  wives ;  who  therefore  are  pro¬ 
perly  no  better  than  (laves  to  them  :  for 
they  muft  do  every  thing  at  home,  and  be¬ 
fides,  till  the  ground,  fow  corn  in  the  pro¬ 
per  feafons,  get  in  the  harveft,  make  bread, 
drefs  victuals  for  the  whole  family,  and  look 
after  their  children  and  hufbands ;  whilft 
the  men  fit  and  club,  feveral  of  them 
together,  mod  of  the  day,  drinking  of 
palm-wine ;  the  women  not  daring  to  join 
them,  unlefs  particularly  call’d  upon :  and 
when  fo  invited,  they  repair  to  them  in  a 
very  fubmiffive  pofture ;  and  when  wine  is 
prefented  them,  before  they  take  the  cup, 
or  return  it,  clap  their  hands  feveral  times, 
as  a  token  of  their  gratitude  ;  and  never  re¬ 
ceive  the  cup  otherwife  than  on  their  bended 
knees,  withdrawing  as  foon  as  they  have 
drank,  unlefs  commanded  to  ftay  longer. 

This  cuftom,  eftabliffi’d  here,  and  at  mod 
other  parts  of  the  country,  is  taken  from  o- 
ther  ancient  nations  of  the  eaft :  for  among 
the  Jews  in  former  times  we  read,  that  wo¬ 
men  work’d  in  the  houfe,  making  clothes, 
dreffing  eatables,  grinding  the  corn  ;  as  is 
evident  from  St.  Luke  xvii.  35,  Two  women 
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Barbot be  grinding  together ,  the  one  Jhall  be 
taken ,  and  the  other  left. 

The  like  in  i  Sam.  viii.  13.  And  he  will 
take  your  daughters  to  be  confectioners ,  and  to 
be  cooks ,  and  to  be  bakers  >  ipeaking  what 
the  king  they  would  have  to  be  given  them, 
would  do  with  them,  as  the  kings  of  other 
nations  ufed  to  do  with  their  people. 

Anna,  the  mother  of  Samuel ,  made  him 
a  little  coat ,  and  brought  it  to  him  from  year  to 
year.  Ibid.  ii.  19.  ’Tamar ,  daughter  of  king 
David ,  took  the  cakes  which  flic  had  made, 
and  brought  them  into  the  chamber  to  Am- 
non  her  brother.  2  Sam.  xi ii .  10.  We  fee 
in  Homer  the  examples  of  Penelope ,  of  Caly- 
pfo ,  and  Circe ,  weaving  cloth  and  linen  with 
looms.  The  like  is  feen  in  Theocritus ,  in 
Terence ,  (Ac.  And  what  is  more  remarkable 
is,  that  the  cuffont  was  yet  kept  up  at  Rome, 
among  the  principal  and  bed  dignified  la¬ 
dies,  though  in  a  corrupt  time,  whilft  Au- 
guftus  ufually  wore  clothes  made  by  his  wife, 
his  filler,  and  his  daughters.  See  Solomon's 
defeription  of  a  virtuous  woman,  Prov. 
xxxi.  10  to  19. 

Thefe  women  are  chafle  when  married, 
but  when  any  proditutes  herfelf,  it  is  in  the 
injur’d  hufband’s  power  to  put  her  away, 
and  not  only  to  deprive  her  of  what  goods 
foever  he  may  have  endow’d  her  before,  but 
alfo  to  have  a  fine  impos’d  on  her  gallant. 

Marriages.  "I  ke  marriage  ceremonies  here  are  foon 
perform’d  •,  for  a  young  man  who  has  but  a 
yard  of  painted  callico,  or  other  linen,  to 
make  a  clout  for  the  young  woman  he  de- 
figns  to  marry,  and  fomething  to  buy  her  a 
houfe,  has  no  more  to  do  but  to  afk  her  of 
her  parents  or  relations,  and  his  requefl  is 
granted.  Some  who  can  earn  a  little  money 
among  the  Whites ,  take  a  pride  to  have  their 
wives  wear  another  clout  about  their  breafl, 
hanging  over  that  at  their  waid.  The  wives 
of  the  rich  or  dignified  Blacks  adorn  their 
arms  and  legs  with  bright  copper  rings  and 
armlets  •,  feveral  of  which  weigh  ten  pounds 
a-piece,  which  is  chiefly  the  reafon  why  thefe 
women  ufually  walk  very  flow,  and  in  a 
fort  of  (lately  way. 

When  any  perfon  here  dies,  his  family 

Funerals.  ^epofite  his  corps  under  a  fort  of  pavilion 
or  tent,  upheld  by  a  pole,  in  a  fitting 
poflure,  with  a  tobacco-pipe  in  one  hand  ; 
laying  round  about  him  all  the  bed  goods 
and  utenfils  he  poffefs’d  in  his  life-time. 
Thither  all  his  relations  and  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town  or  village  repair  morning  and 
evening  about  the  pavilion,  walking  round 
it,  fighing  and  lamenting,  and  even  howling 
moll  intolerably,  and  others  weeping  very 
bitterly ;  and  the  aged  perfons  of  both  fexes, 
but  more  commonly  the  old  women,  make 
fome  difeourfes  and  exhortations  fui table  to 
the  occafion,  with  many  extravagant  geflures 
and  motions. 
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Every  one  who  affifts  at  this  fpeclacle, 
brings  a  prefent  to  the  deceas’d,  which  is 
accounted  among  them  not  only  a  decency 
and  civility,  but  alfo  redounds  to  their  own 
honour  and  reputation.  Thefe  prefen  ts  con- 
fid  in  European  goods,  fuch  as  tapfeils, 
chints,  callicoes,  black  bafts,  nicanees,  (Ac. 
of  which  one  gives  a  fathom  of  one  fort,  and 
another  of  another  ;  which  they  wind  about 
the  dead  corps,  one  upon  another,  till  it 
looks  mondrous,  like  a  meer  lump  of  Huffs 
of  fundry  fpecics  and  colours,  roll’d  and 
plaited  over  one  another  to  the  bulk  oi  a 
large  cafk.  This  done,  when  the  corps  be¬ 
gins  to  corrupt,  they  rub  this  lump  with 
a  reddifh  colour,  and  afterwards,  dill  in  the 
fame  fitting  podure,  he  is  carried  to  his 
lad  home :  but  as  I  had  no  occafion  to  affifl 
at  fuch  burials,  I  can  fay  nothing  more  of  it. 

Cajfcneuve  adds,  that  it  griev’d  him  much 
that  he  was  order’d  to  leave  this  place  lb 
fuddenly ;  not  only  becaufe  he  had  all  pof- 
fible  probability  of  a  brifk  trade  for  flaves 
and  provifions,  but  alfo  becaufe  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  fhew’d  him  abundance  of  civility. 

And  for  the  fatisfadlion  of  all  perfons  who 
hereafter  may  attempt  to  purchafe  flaves  in 
the  great  river  Zair  or  Congo,  he  directed 
the  author  to  draw  the  map  or  chart  of 
that  river,  as  here  annex’d.  It  is  above  fix  Plate 
leagues  broad  within  the  capes  or  points, 
and  by  degrees  grows  narrower,  to  half  of 
that  breadth,  jud  over-againll  the  point 
Gitaar,  at  the  conflux  of  the  river  that  goes 
towards  Zair  town,  fituated  fome  miles  from 
its  weffern  fides,  being  an  indifferent  large 
place,  of  feven  or  eight  hundred  houfes 
with  another  village  lying  near  to  the  river 
Zair. 

The  road  from  this  village  to  the  town  of 
Zair  is  very  incommodious,  by  reafon  of 
the  many  ponds  and  brooks  lying  about'  it, 
fome  of  them  two  or  three  feet  deep.  About 
half  way  are  fome  little  villages  and  ham¬ 
lets,  on  each  fide,  at  a  fmall  didance  from 
the  road,  in  an  open,  barren,  dry  country. 

At  the  village  of  Gitaar,  the  king  of 
Congo  has  a  collector,  to  receive  his  dues 
out  of  all  the  fifh  caught  thereabouts ; 
the  territory  of  Zair  being  tributary  to 
him.  The  reafon  that  obliged  us  to  break 
up  our  factory  at  Sogno  was,  that  the  gentry 
there,  and  other  Blacks  of  note,  would 
have  the  lame  meafure  of  our  commodities 
which  the  prince  had  adjuded  with  us  for 
himfelf  alone ;  as  alfo  becaufe  the  prince, 
perhaps  to  pleale  his  fubjefits,  and  bring  us 
to  their  terms,  fometimes  alledg’d,  he  was 
very  unwilling  to  let  us  have  any  of  his 
flaves,  becaufe  we  were  no  Chriflians,  and 
that  he  was  aflur’d  we  carried  them  into 
Turkey.  This  made  us  refolve  to  leave  that 
place,  and  try  what  could  be  done  at  Bo- 
mangoy,  on  the  other  fide  of  the  great  river 
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Zdir ,  before  we  would  'fail  out  of  it  for 
Cabinde,  where  we  had  a  better  proiped 
of  getting  our  compliment. 

Purfuant  to  this  refolution,  we  brought 
down  all  our  goods  from  Sonho,  on  the 
twenty-third,  paying  all  our  charges  at  a 
double  rate,  as  well  as  anchorage,  and 
fome  very  unreafonable  charges,  which  the 
Blacks  there  extorted  from  us  thro’  fpite, 
feeing  we  had  broke  up  our  factory  ,  but 
they  being  an  hundred  to  one,  we  thought 
it  prudence  to  fwallow  the  pill  calmly. 

The  townol  Sonho  confiftsof  about  four 
hundred  houfes,  built  after  the  country 
manner,  and  takes  up  a  large  compafs  of 
ground,,  the  houfes  being  built  at  diftance 
from  each  other,  in  a  draggling,  irregular 
manner.  It  lies  about  a  mile  inland  from 
the  end  of  the  river,  or  rather  creek  of 
Sonho,  which  is  very  narrow,  and  cover’d 
all  along  the  banks  with  fmall  trees  and 
fhrubs,  very  thick  and  clofe  together ;  fo 
that  boats  cannot  well  pafs  up  to  the  end 
of  it,  near  Sonho  town. 

Our  factory  flood  on  a  rifing  ground 
not  far  from  it. 

The  inhabitants  here  are  generally  of  a 
middle  ftature,  and  have  commonly  hand- 
fome  faces,  their  legs  and  arms  (lender ;  fo 
very  crafty  and  cunning,  that  it  is  impoffible 
to  deceive  them  ;  they  underhand  the  way 
of  meafuring  cloth  and  linen  fo  nicely,  and 
are  fo  fufpicious,  that  when  we  meafure 
it,  they  conftantly  obferve  us  with  fuch  at¬ 
tention,  that  their  eyes  feem  to  pierce  into 
the  hearts  of  the  Whites,  and  often  caufe 
us  to  meafure  it  over  again  •,  and  in  their 
dealing  will  afk  often  double  the  price  of 
a  Have,  or  Moufi ,  and  hand  two  hours  con- 
tefting  to  have  a  knife  or  two  above  the 
fet  price. 

However,  the  Englijh  and  Dutch  repair 
often  hither  to  trade  for  (laves  and  ele¬ 
phants  teeth. 

The  mod  current  European  goods,  in 
our  time,  were  thefe :  black  bays,  paper- 
brawls,  brafs  or  copper  bafons,  India  chints, 
powder,  mufkets,  coral,  &c.  As  to  knives, 
the  Europeans  have  fo  flored  them,  that 
they  do  not  care  for  any  more  at  prefent 
nor  even  for  ivory  teeth,  will  they  be  per- 
fuaded  to  take  any  quantity,  as  they  did 
in  former  times  :  nor  do  they  much  value 
brandy,  in  fmall  cafes,  which  heretofore 
they  were  extremely  fond  of. 

Towards  cape  Padron ,  on  the  fouth-fide 
of  the  great  river  Zair ,  is  a  large  falt-pond, 
\vhere  daily  all  the  women  of  an  adjacent 
village  fituated  in  the  center  of  the  wood, 
work  conftantly  at  making  of  fait  j  which 
is  the  chief  maintenance  of  all  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  that  part  of  the  country,  carry¬ 
ing  it  to  the  inland  markets. 

Vol.  V. 
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It  happen’d  on  the  fifteenth  of  September,  Barcot. 
fay  the  authors  of  the  journals,  that  we  be- 
ing  afhore  on  Chappel  point,  with  nine  of 
our  men,  walking  about  to  feek  for  fome 
refrefhments,  Mr.  Cajfeneuve ,  with  two  other 
Whites ,  and  their  fervant  interpreter,  a  Black 
native  of  Zair ,  having  walk’d  along  the 
water-fide,  for  near  two  Englijh  miles, &they 
fpy’d  a  path  leading  to  the  wood,  which 
they  follow’d  for  almofl  another  Englijh 
mile,  where  unexpectedly  they  found  them-* 
felves  near  the  before-mention’d  falt-pond, 
where  above  an  hundred  women  were  at 
work,  to  get  fait ;  who,  as  foon  as  they 
faw  us,  fled  fhrieking,  and  redoubled  their 
noife,  feeing  us  purfue  them,  as  we  did,  to 
fee  the  village  at  the  end  of  the  brook  % 
but  were  hinder’d  by  above  two  hundred 
arm’d  Blacks  fallying  out  of  it  upon  us, 
fome  with  bows  and  arrows,  others  with 
cudgels,  and  fome  with  mufkets  and  cut- 
lafles  •,  the  mufketeers  clapping  the  muzzles 
of  their  pieces  to  our  breads,  and  threaten-' 
ing  to  (hoot  us.  Cajfeneuve  fhow’d  them 
fuch  toys  as  we  ufually  carry  to  thofe  parts, 
but  to  no  purpofe. 

They  took  from  Us  our  interpreter,  in 
order  to  have  him  punifh’d  for  conducting 
of  us  to  that  place.  Thus  we  were  forced  to 
turn  back,  leaving  the  interpreter  to  their 
mercy ;  and  being  come  to  the  point,  where 
our  pinnace  waited  for  us,  found  there  above 
fifty  of  thofe  arm’d  fellows,  who  had  ufed 
us  fo  roughly  in  the  wood,  and  were  got 
thither  another  way,  to  fee  what  arms  we 
had  in  the  boat ;  and  finding  none,  abufed 
our  companions,  till  feeing  us  return,  they 
were  quiet.  We  allur’d  them  we  would 
complain  to  the  prince  of  Sonho,  which  we 
did  the  next  day,  and  both  he  and  the  Por- 
tuguefe  father  told  us,  thefe  were  a  fort  of 
wild  men,  who  ever  fince  fome  European  European^ 
fhips  had  carried  away  feveral  of  their  com-  that  11  oI® 
panions,  would  never  be  reconciled  to,  or the  ,na' 
converfe  with  any  others ;  befides,  that  they tlve*' 
are  very  jealous  of  their  wives :  but  the 
prince  added,  he  would  command  them 
to  reftore  the  Black  interpreter.  It  is  very 
reafonable  to  believe  the  women  fled  and 
fet  up  fuch  cries,  upon  the  remembrance 
of  thofe  Europeans ,  who  had  formerly  bafe- 
ly  carried  away  the  people  from  thofe  parts, 
as  fearing  the  fame ufage from  us-,  and  the 
men  might  very  well  be  upon  their  guard, 
to  prevent  what  they  juftly  apprehended. 

The  twenty-eighth  of  September ,  an  hour 
after  Mr.  Cajfeneuve  was  return’d  from  Zair, 
with  our  goods,  and  only  two  (laves  he  had 
purchafed  there,  it  was  refolved,  before  w§ 
fail’d  for  the  bay  of  Cabinde,  to  try  what 
trade  we  could  have  at  Bomangoy ,  the  chief 
Banza  or  town  of  Angoy,  on  the  north  fide 
of  the  Zair,  at  the  requeft  of  the  Blacks , 
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Barbot.  who  now  and  then  came  aboard  to  follicit 
us  to  fettle  a  factory  there ;  and  according¬ 
ly  Mr.  CaJJeneuve  was  fent  thither  with  our 
firft  mate.  The  captain  of  the  town  re¬ 
ceived  them  very  civilly  in  his  houfe,  and 
afterwards  accompanied  them  to  the  Man? 
gove  of  the  country,  with  whom  they  con- 
verfed  for  an  hour,  without  concluding  any 
thing.  He  infilled  upon  high  cuftoms,  and 
no  lefs  for  himfelf  than  eight  pieces,  tor 
the  Manfeque  fix,  for  the  Melembele  fix, 
and  for  the  toll  of  the  fadlory  three  pieces ; 
befides  twelve  other  pieces  to  two  other 
abfent  officers  of  Bomangoy ;  and  his  order 
was,  not  to  allow  any  more  than  three  pieces 
for  every  fcore  of  flaves  we  might  purchafe 
there  •,  which  however  was  too  little,  but 
five  to  twenty  had  been  reafonable  •,  and 
they  have  feldom  taken  lefs.  Thus  we  left 
Bomangoy ,  and  arrived  on  board  the  twenty- 
ninth  in  the  afternoon. 

The  thirtieth,  at  fix  in  the  morning  we 
weigh’d,  and  fet  fail  for  Cabinde ,  with  a 
fouth-fouth-weft  wind,  fleering  north  and 
north  by  eall  upon  a  tack  •,  but  the  tide  was 
fo  fwift,  that  the  helm  could  not  work  the 
fhip  about  in  the  opening  of  the  river,  which 
lalled  till  noon,  when  we  came  in  fight  of 
the  breakings  north  of  Congo  river,  off  which 
we  were  then  about  two  miles  out,  having 
founded  all  the  while  in  eight,  nine  and  ten 
to  fifteen  fathom  water,  hard  fandy  ground. 
Between  fix  and  feven  in  the  evening  we 
call  anchor  in  eight  fathom  and  a  half, 
about  two  leagues  from  land,  tearing  to 
over-ffioot  Cabinde  in  the  night-time. 

All  die  coaft  from  Bomangoy  to  Cabinde 
is  foul,  being  full  of  fands,  fome  ffiooting 
out  to  fea  three  leagues  well,  but  leave  a 
channel  betwixt  the  banks  and  the  fhore  for 
boats  and  Hoops  only. 

The  firlt  of  October  we  fail’d  at  fix  in 
the  morning,  with  a  gale  at  fouth-well  by 
fouth,  fleering  no  nearer  the  breakings 
than  on  feven  and  fix  fathom  water,  till  we 
came  near  the  fouth  point  of  the  bay  of 
Cabinde  \  to  enter  which,  we  rang’d  the  fouth 
fhore,  on  five,  four,  three  and  a  hall,  and 
three  fathom,  and  through  an  overfight 
came  into  fifteen  foot  water,  about  eleven 
o’  clock,  when  we  dropp’d  anchor,  and 
moor’d  with  the  llream -anchor  out  to  fea, 
in  three  fathom  water  •,  having  the  point  of 
the  bay  aforelaid,  at  well  of  us  •,  and  the 
land  towards  Malimba  at  north,  about  fix 
or  feven  leagues.  We  fired  five  guns,  as 
ufual,  to  falute  the  king  of  Angoy  •,  from 
whom  fome  fervants  came  aboard,  to  know 
whether  it  was  the  fame  fhip  that  had  been 
for  fome  time  at  Sonho  and  to  acquaint 
us  they  had  a  great  number  of  Haves  at 
hand  j  if  we  would  fettle  a  factory  affiore, 
and  pay  the  cuftoms,  we  fhould  be  wel¬ 
come.  Towards  night  they  return’d  to 
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their  prince,  with  our  anfwer,  that  we  did 
defign  to  try  what  they  reported  and  had 
not  the  captain  been  lick,  he  would  have 
waited  on  him  in  perfon  that  very  inftant. 

We  found  in  Cabinde  road  a  little  Eng- 
lijh  fhip,  having  a.  hundred  and  twenty 
Haves  aboard,  and  was  to  compleat  its  car¬ 
go  to  two  hundred  and  fifty.  The  Dutch 
interloper,  that  was  there  when  the  captain 
firll  went  to  Cabinde ,  had  fince  been  carry’d 
away  as  prize,  by  another  belonging  to  the 
Dutch  Weft-India  company. 

The  third  of  October,  we  adjufted  with 
the  king’s  officers  for  the  cuftoms,  which 
we  paid  in  this  manner. 

Pieces  of  fundry  forts  of  goods. 

For  the  king’s  cuftoms  - - 

That  of  Maufouco  - - 

For  the  Manchins  — —  — 

For  Mafuco  Mabouco  - 

For  Manabele  -  . - 
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Duties  at 
Cabinde. 


The  forty-feven  pieces  paid  to  the  king. 


confifting  of 
‘ Tapfeils  holland 

Ann  abates  - ■  — — 

Nicanees  holland  - 

Black  bafts  holland  - - — 

Pintadoes  holland  - - 

Cafe  of  fpirits  — ■  -  —  — 

Paper,  Slejia  -  • — • — 

Brafs  pan  - - - 

Knives,  dozen  -  - 

Four  Hicks  of  fcarlet,  at  twenty- 
nine  inches  per  Hick 
Six  Hicks  black  bafts, 
nine  inches  per  Hick 
Half  cafe  of  fpirits  fine 

Powder  barrels  - 

Mulkets  - - 


piece  i 
io 
i 

—  i 

-  i 
I 

- —  i 

1 

2 


} 


at  twenty- 


Coral  firing. 


—  2 

-  4 

2 

piece  i 
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And  fo  proportionably,  of  the  fame  fpecies 
of  goods,  for  the  fees  of  the  officers ;  as 
above  faid. 

The  fourth,  we  began  to  fend  goods  a  - 
fhore,  to  fettle  our  fatlory,  paying  before¬ 
hand  five  pieces  for  the  rent  of  the  houfe, 
for  all  the  time  we  might  keep  it ;  and  Mr. 
Barbot ,  affifted  by  two  Whites ,  gave  con- 
ftant  attendance  there.  Befides  the  Black 
fervants  we  had  hired  to  affift  him,  the  king 
gave  us  two  of  his  own,  and  each  of  the 
before-named  officers  one ;  being  in  all  ten 
or  eleven  gromettoes  or  hired  men,  to  whom 
we  are  to  pay  one  fathom  in  goods  per 
week  for  all  of  them,  to  buy  their  provi- 
fions  ;  and  when  we  ffiall  break  up  the  fac¬ 
tory,  each  fervant  is  to  have  three  pieces  of 
goods  :  one  of  them  is  to  ferve  for  an  inter¬ 
preter,  and  is  befides  employ’d  to  keep  off 
the  mob,  from  infulting  us.  This  is  pra&ifed 
commonly  here,  as  well  as  at  Zair. 

We 
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We  did  not  adjuft  a  fettled  price  for  the 
flaves,  as  is  cuftomary  at  Sonbo  and  Zair,  but 
bargained  daily  with  the  owners  of  them, 
as  they  were  brought  either  aboard  the  fhip 
or  the  fa&ory  ;  fending  alfo  along-  the  bay 
fome  goods  in  the  boat,  to  trade  with  the 
inhabitants  of  the  adjacent  villages :  fo  that 
Mr.  Cajfeneuve,  who  had  the  care  of  the  com¬ 
merce  in  the  bay  and  aboard  (hip  bought 
forty-five  flaves,  from  the  feventh  of  Octo¬ 
ber  to  the  feventeenth  of  November.  The 
twenty-ninth,  he  was  fent  to  take  care  of 
the  factory,  Mr.  Barbot  being  fick ;  where  he 
purchafed  to  the  fixteenth  of  December  for- 
ty-eight  flaves,  making  in  all  ninety-three, 
viz.  fixty-five  men,  fixteen  women,  nine 
boys  and  three  girls,  for  feven  hundred  fe- 
venty-one  pieces  of  fundry  goods,  the  firft 
coft  whereof  upon  invoiceVmounted  to  three 
hundred  feventy-two  pounds  fix  fhillings 
fix-pence  fterling  •,  and  fo  amounted  to  four 
pound  fterling  a  head,  one  with  the  others. 

Goods  The  particular  goods  were,  Annnbajfes , 

trade  ^rafs  bafons,  mufkets,  powder,  black  bafts, 
Tapfeils,  Pintadoes ,  Guinea  fluffs,  paper  fle- 
fia,  Nicanees ,  knives  but  a  few,  fcarlet,  co¬ 
ral,  cafes  of  fpirits,  black  bays,  black  beads, 
pewter  bafons,  fpoons  of  ditto  •,  of  thefe 
feven  laft  mentioned  forts  but  very  few. 

After  this  they  were  obliged  to  give  one 
piece  more  for  a  Have  than  before,  becaufe 
the  Blacks  faw  five  other  Englijh  fhips  come 
one  after  another  in  the  fpace  of  eight  or 
nine  days  time,  to  purchafe  flaves  and  ele¬ 
phants  teeth  i  and  therefore  brought  no 
more  flaves  to  the  faftory,  but  obliged  us 
to  give  them  ten  pieces  for  a  man,  and  nine 
for  a  woman.  But  by  good  fortune  we 
had  then  got  our  complement  within  thir¬ 
ty  or  thirty-five  flaves ;  which  we  had  foon 
after,  and  in  all  aboard;  four  hundred  fe- 
venteen  men,  women,  boys  and  girls. 

Being  fliort  of  pfovifions  for  oUr  flaves, 
we  bought  an  hundred  bafkets  of  Indian 
wheat,  tho’  at  an  excefiive  dear  rate,  viz. 
at  one  piece  of  our  beft  fort  of  goods,  brafs 
bafons  and  Annabaffes ,  of  an  Englijh  captain 
Eriford ,  neceflity  having  no  law ;  which  we 
Fetch’d  aboard  the  thirty-firft  of  December. 

Mr.  Cajfenekve  being  ill  fince  the  fixteenth 
of  December ,  as  was  Mr.  Barbot  before  him, 
their  journals  contain  but  a  very  fhort  ac¬ 
count  of  this  Country  and  of  the  trade 
there.  What  they  obferved,  may  be  re¬ 
duced  to  this  following  account. 

Mcafures.  For  the  better  underftanding  the  mea- 
fure  ufed  here,  to  value  European  goods  in 
trade,  we  mu  ft  obferve,  that  it  confifts  of 
three  forts,  call’d  a  piece,  a  fathom,  and  a 
ftick.  The  ftick  is  eighteen  inches  •,  three 
flicks  are  accounted  a  fathom,  and  four  fa¬ 
thom  make  what  is  here  called  a  piece. 

The  rate  of  flaves  is  uncertain,  as  de¬ 
pending  on  the  fcarcity  or  plenty  ot  them, 
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and  the  number  of  foreign  fliips  trading  Barbot, 
there  together. 

We  eftee'm  flaves  here  at  a  realbnable  1>rice  et" 
price,  when  they  are  at  feven  or  eight  pieces  ^aves* 
a  man,  and  fix  or  feven  a  woman,  Indidn 
piece,  as  the  French  flile  it. 

Many  of  the  Blacks  of  Cabinde ,  who 
dwell  near  the  ftiore,  fpeak  forhe  Englijh , 
and  are  commonly  call’d  Portadors ,  being 
a  fort  of  brokers  to  the  natives  up  the  in¬ 
land,  to  whom  they  repair,  when  any  fhips 
are  in  the  bay,  and  bring  merchants  down 
aboard  or  to  the  fa&ory,  and  there  ulually 
buy  and  fell  for  them  •,  but  very  often  taking 
advantage  of  their  not  underftanding  Eng¬ 
lijh ,  make  them  pay  a  piece,  and  lbmetimes 
two,  above  the  price  they  contrail:  for  with 
Europeans ,  which  they  fetch  off  after  they 
are  gone  home  again :  for  here,  as  well  as 
at  the  Gold  Coaji  of  Guinea ,  the  fattors 
muft  in  fome  manner  wink  at  their  krid- 
very,  in  order  to  forward  their  commerce. 

The  bay  of  Cabinde  lies  very  convenient  Cabinde 
for  trade,  wooding  and  watering,  on  theW* 
fea-fhore ;  it  is  in  fome  places  marfhy  ground 
and  flat,  but  rifing  gradually  to  about  three 
Englijh  miles  up  the  land,  and  then  forms 
itfelf  into  a  ridge  of  hillocks,  ftretching  out 
in  length ;  on  the  afeent  of  which  is  fituatecJ, 
the  king  of  Angoy' s  father’s  town.  This 
man,  juft  at  the  foot  of  thofe  hillocks,  con- 
ftantly  keeps  a  Hock  of  wood*  in  piles  rea¬ 
dy  cut,  to  fell  to  foreign  fhips  at  a  reafona- 
ble  rate,  and  will  get  it  carried  to  the 
beach  afterwards,  to  be  fhip’d  off. 

From  thofe  wood-piles  to  fouth-weft  a- 
long  the  bay,  lie  feveral  llraggling  fifhermens 
huts,  on  each  fide  of  a  little  frefh-water 
river,  that  falls  into  the  fea  of  the  bay. 

Thence  we  fetch’d  all  our  frefh-water,  roll¬ 
ing  the  cafks  a-crofs  over  the  beachy  point 
of  the  mouth  of  it,  to  fill  them,  and  re¬ 
turn’d  them  full  the  fame  way,  to  fhip  off 
in  our  boats  at  that  beach,  not  far  to  the 
eaftward  of  the  road  lying  near  the  ftiore. 

The  factory  flood  to  the  fouth-weft  of  the 
road,  at  fome  diftance,  and  north-eaft  from 
the  village  Cabinde ,  which  lies  on  the  round 
point  of  the  bay,  looking  to  the  weft. 

The  Blacks  filh  here  at  the  beach  with 
drag-nets,  as  alfo  in  the  bay  •,  and  have 
good  ftore  of  filh. 

The  frefh  river  is  only  to  be  enter’d  with 
a  yaul  carrying  a  cafk  or  two,  but  it  muft 
be  juft  at  full  flood. 

As  to  the  country,  in  feveral  places  it 
lies  barren,  the  Blacks  being  naturally  very 
lazy  in  point  of  tilling  and  fowing ;  tho* 
the  foil  is  very  good.  For  which  reafon, 
provifions  are  often  very  lcarce,  but  fome 
other  times,  when  there  are  few  foreign 
fliips  in  the  road,  they  may  be  had  at  rea- 
fonable  rates, 
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They  Have  no  cattle  except  Tome  hogs, 
of  a  middle  fize,  which  are  commonly  fold 
at  two  or  three  fathom  a  head  ;  but  poultry, 
efpecially  chickens,  are  plenty  enough : 
they  have  alfo  parrots  to  be  had  for  three 
or  four  knives  a-piece;  and  a  monkey  tor 
half  a  piece,  and  fometimes  for  lefs.  Mr. 
Caffeneuve  fays,  he  faw  at  Cabinde  a  fort  ot 
baboon,  that  had  been  brought  down  from 
above  an  hundred  leagues  up  the  inland 
country,  which  much  refembled  a  human 
creature,  his  head  and  face  being  like  an 
old  woman’s.  It  had  long  hair  on  the 
back,  but  none  at  all  on  its  hands  and  feet  •,  Jcaret 
and  when  it  cried,  it  was  hard  to  diftinguilh  tapjei  s 


a  fhip 
a  gun 
to  Jleep 
a  fick  perfon 
to  drink 
to  eat 
to  dance 
come  hither 
nicanees 
blue  bafts 
black  bafts 
a  powder  barret 
pint  ado  es 


paper-brawls 

coral 

Guinea-fluffs 
beads 
black  bays 
a  chicken 
a  hen 


a  goat 
tobacco 


the  noife  from  that  ot  a  child. 

“  The  kingdom  of  Angola ,  ovDongo,  pro- 
<c  duces  many  fuch  extraordinary  apes  in 
«  the  woods  ;  they  are  call’d  by  the  Blacks 
“  Quojas  Morrow ,  and  by  the  Indians 
“  Orang  autang ,  that  is,  fatyrs,  or  wood- 
tv  men.  They  are  alfo  found  in  the  country 
“  of  the  Quojas,  as  I  have  obferved  in  the 
44  defcription  of  Guinea ,  to  which  I  refer 
“  for  the  reprefentation  of  this  animal.  I  a  young  lad 
“  fhall  only  add,  that  tome  ot  them  have 
«  been  brought  over  into  Europe ,  and  I 

have  feen  one  in  London,  publickly  fhow  d 
“  behind  the  Royal  Exchange  •,  which  when 
“  it  drank,  lifted  up  the  cover  of  the  cann 
“  with  one  hand,  and  afterwards  wiped  the 
44  wet  from  its  lips,  with  a  lingular  dexte- 
44  rity ;  it  laid  itfelf  to  fleep,  with  its  head  on 
44  acufhion,  and  covered  the  body  over  with 
44  clothes  very  decently  •,  and  when  indif- 
44  pofed,  held  one  hand  very  handfomely 
44  on  its  forehead,  fo  that  it  might  have 
44  been  taken  for  a  man,  and  would  point 
44  where  his  diftemper  lay  •,  it  groaned  like 
44  a  man,  that  is  troubled  with  an  intolerable 
44  head-ach :  foon  after  it  died  there.  The 
“  Blacks  in  Guinea  and  Angola  fancy,  this 
44  beaft  is  of  human  mixture  with  an  ape; 

«•  ’tis  neither  fat  nor  (lender,  but  well  fet, 

44  and  proportioned,  and  very  nimble,  with 
44  black  hair  on  the  back,  but  the  ftomach 
44  and  belly  of  a  white  fkin. 

44  This  creature  feems  to  be  the  very 
44  fatyr  of  the  ancients,  written  of  by  Pliny  glafs-coral 
44  and  others,  and  is  laid  to  fet  upon  wo-  a  fiafk 
44  men  in  the  woods ;  and  fometimes  upon  a  wooden  platter 

44  armed  men.” 

For  the  fatisfa&ion  of  travellers,  I  have 
annexed  fome  familiar  words  of  the  Angoy 
language,  fpoken  at  Cabinde ;  and  their 
numbers,  taken  out  of  the  faid  journals. 
bays  fire 

houfe  umfo 

a  White  mondelle 

a  Black  fiote 

a  knife  bele 

a  woman  inquinte 

a  cutlace  bele  tanfe 

a  mujket  tabonpoute 


combe 

itende 

laia 

bele 

nova 

lea 

chyna 

cui-fa 

fanfefinginbe 

boulbonge 

bondefiote 

pinpafoula 

fongeer 

fina 

mongolabafia 

longuemafagne 

macolado 

toffo 

mefango 

bayeta 

foufou 

furfu 

incubu 

fumu 

muleche 


Numbers. 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 


evoua 
coumy 
coumy  mofe 
coumy  wale 
coumy  tatou 
coumy  quina 
coumy  tano 


9 

10 

1 1 
12 

13 

14 

15 


mofe 
wale 
tatou 
quina 
tano 
fambano 
fambouale 

innana  w  .  .  .  ,  . 

And  fo  of  the  reft  to  twenty,  which  is 
Macoumy-mofe ;  twenty-one,  Macoumy-mofe ; 
twenty-two,  Macoumy-wale ,  (Ac. 

I  fubjoin  here  fome  Conghefe  words,  taken 
out  of  Merolla ,  for  the  benefit  of  tra¬ 
vellers. 
the  earth 
the  fire 
the  water 
a  mother 
a  fon  or  daughter 
afioop  or  fnack 


a  pot,  or  pipkin 
a  governor 
a  garment 
a  man 

all  forts  of  fiefh  or  fifh  dongo 
a  cloth  girt  about ) 


toto 

tubia 

mafa 

eguandi 

muana 

fomacca 

mifangas 

moringo 

malonga 

chinfu 

mafucca 

modello 

accala 


the  waifi 
eating 

millet-flower 
a  wild-cow 


j- 


eutaga 

guria  " 
fuba 

impamguazze 


On  the  firft  day  of  January ,  Caffeneuve' s 
iournal  takes  notice  of  their  failing  out  of 
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Cabinde  bay,  in  the  morning,  in  order  to 
proceed  to  Jamaica,  and  towards  night  had 
got  the  bay  at  foutlmeaft  by  fouih,  about 
live  leagues  diftant;  himfelf,  the  fuper- 
cargo,  Mr.  Barbot ,  the  captain,  and  the 
firft  mate,  with  feveral  of  their  men  being 
lick,  and  having  buried  here  and  at  fea  fix 
of  their  crew  and  the  third  mate;  the  air  of 
Cabinde  being  very  unwholefome:  which 
gave  an  opportunity  to  the  (laves  aboard  to 
revolt  on  the  fifth,  as  follows. 

About  one  in  the  afternoon,  after  dinner, 
we  according  to  Cuftom  caufed  them,  one 
by  one,  to  go  down  between  decks,  to  have 
each  his  pint  of  water;  mod  of  them  were 
yet  above  deck,  many  of  them  provided 
with  knives,  which  we  had  indifcreetly  given 
them  two  or  three  days  before,  as  not  fu- 
fpe&ing  the  lead  attempt  of  this  nature  from 
them;  others  had  pieces  of  iron  they  had 
torn  off-  from  our  fore-caftle-door,  as  having 
Slaves  re*  premeditated  a  revolt,  and  feeing  all  the  (hip’s 
volt.  company,  at  bed  but  weak  and  many  quite 
fick;  they  had  alfo  broken  oft'  the  fhackles 
from  feveral  of  their  companions  feet,  which 
ferved  them,  as  well  as  billets  they  had  pro¬ 
vided  themfelves  with,  and  all  other  things 
they  could  lay  hands  on,  which  they  ima¬ 
gin’d  might  be  of  ufe  for  their  enterprize. 
Thus  arm’d,  they  fell  in  crouds  and  parcels  on 
our  men,  upon  the  deck  unawares,  and 
ftabb’d  one  of  the  ftouteft  of  us  all,  who 
received  fourteen  or  fifteen  wounds  of  their 
knives,  and  fo  expir’d.  Next  they  afiaulted 
our  boatfwain,  and  cut  one  of  his  legs  fo 
round  the  bone,  that  he  could  not  move, 
the  nerves  being  cut  through ;  others  cut 
our  cook’s  throat  to  the  pipe,  and  others 
wounded  three  of  the  failors,  and  threw  one 
of  them  over-board  in  that  condition,  from 
the  fore-caftle  into  the  fea;  who,  however, 
by  good  providence,  got  hold  of  the  bowlin 
of  the  forefail,  and  faved  himfelf,  along 
the  lower  wale  of  the  quarter-deck,  where, 
(fays  CaJJeneuve )  we  flood  in  arms,  firing 
on  the  revoked  flaves,  of  whom  we  killed 
fome,  and  wounded  many:  which  fo  ter- 
rify’d  the  reft,  that  they  gave  way,  difper- 
fing  themfelves  fome  one  way  and  fome  a- 
nother  between  decks,  and  under  the  fore- 
caftle;  and  many  of  the  mod  mutinous, 
leaped  over  board,  and  drowned  themfelves 
in  the  ocean  with  much  refolution,  fhewing 
no  manner  of  concern  for  life.  Thus  we 
loft  twenty-feven  or  twenty-eight  flaves, 
either  kill’d  by  us,  or  drowned;  and  having 
mattered  them,  caufed  all  to  go  betwixt 
decks,  giving  them  good  words.  The  next 
day  we  had  them  all  again  upon  deck,  where 
they  unanimoufly  declared,  the  Menbombe 
flaves  had  been  the  contrivers  of  the  mutiny, 
and  for  an  example  we  caufed  about  thirty 
of  the  ringleaders  to  be  very  feverely  whipt 
n®  213.  Vol.  v. 
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by  all  our  men  that  were  capable  of  doing  Barbot. 
that  office.  -  ~s~>T*** 

I  (hall  conclude  the  abftraft  of  the  journals 
of  the  voyage  to  Congo  and  Cabinde ,  with 
fome  particular  obfervations  on  the  nature 
of  the  merchandize  then  of  mod  demand 
at  Cabinde ,  at  the  latter  end  of  the  year 
1 700,  and  of  the  cuftom  of  meafuring  and 
accounting  them  after  the  manner  of  the 
Blacks  there;  which  I  found  noted  in  Mr. 

Barbot’s  pocket-book,  fent  home  to  London, 
with  his  trunks  from  Barbadoes ,  after  his 
deceafe  there. 

Blue  bafts,  a  piece  containing  fix  yards,  Goods  f°r 
and  of  a  deep,  almoft  black  colour;  and  is  ^  ^  ^ 
meafured  either  with  a  flick  of  twenty  feven  iQCi 
inches,  of  which  eight  (licks  make  a  piece; 
or  by  a  letter  (lick  of  eighteen  inches  long, 
twelve -of  which  are  accounted  a  piece. 

Guinea  (luff's,  two  pieces  make  a  piece. 

Tapfeils  have  the  fame  meafure  as  blue 
bafts. 

Nicanees,  the  fame  meafure. 

Black  bays,  two  yards  and  a  half  for  a 
piece,  meafured  by  five  (licks  of  eighteen 
inches  each. 

Annabajjes ,  ten  to  the  piece. 

Painted  callicoes,  fix  yards  to  a  piece. 

Blue  paper  Slejia,  one  piece,  for  the  piece. 

Scarlet,  one  (lick  of  eighteen  inches,  or 
half  a  yard,  is  accounted  a  piece. 

Mufkets,  one  for  a  piece. 

Powder,  the  barrel  or  rundlet  of  feven 
pounds  goes  for  a  piece. 

Brafs  bafons,  ten  to  the  piece:  we  carry 
thither  the  larged. 

Pewter  bafons,  of  four,  three,  two,  and 
one  pound,  the  N°.  4.  goes  four  to  the  piece; 
and  thofe  of  one  pound,  eight  to  a  piece. 

Blue  perpetuanas  are  become  but  of  late 
in  great  demand;  they  are  meafured  as 
blue  bafts,  fix  yards  making  the  piece. 

Dutch  cutlaces  are  the  mod  valued  be- 
caufe  they  have,  two  edges;  two  fuch  go 
for  a  piece. 

Coral,  the  biggeft  and  larged  is  much 
more  acceptable  here,  than  fmall  coral, 
which  the  Blacks  value  fo  little,  that  they 
will  hardly  look  on  it;  ufually  one  ounce 
and  a  half  is  computed  a  piece. 

Knives,  with  horn  hafts,  the  blade  very 
broad  and  long,  twenty-four  to  a  piece. 

Memorandum :  A  whole  piece  of  blue 
bafts  contains  commonly  eighteen  yards 
and  a  half;  however  fome  are  (hotter,  others 
exceed. 

Pintadoes  commonly  contain  nine  or  nine 
yards  and  a  half  the  piece. 

1 Tapfeils ,  the  piece  ufually  holds  fifteen 
yards. 

Nicanees,  the  piece  is  nine  or  nine  yards 
and  a  half  long. 

Thus  far  the  journals. 

6  P  To 
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Barbot.  To  conclude  the  defcription  of  the  king- 
dom  of  Congo ,  I  will  add  fomething  con¬ 
cerning  the  province  of  Pombo ,  and  the 
neighbouring  nations,  becaufe  of  the  trade  the 
Portuguefes  and  Blacks  have  in  thofe  countries. 

THIS  country  lies  above  a  hundred 
leagues  from  the  fea-coaff.  Some  di¬ 
vide  Pombo  into  feveral  kingdoms,  extend¬ 
ing  as  far  as  a  great  lake,  between  both  the 
feas;  but  the  certain  fituation  of  this  lake  is 
altogether  unknown,  as  having  never  been 
feen  by  any  White :  only  the  Portuguefes  tell 
us,  that  a  certain  Kaffe  of  Mofambi'que ,  who 
travelled  a-crofs  the  main  land  from  Safola 
to  Angola ,  paffed  by  it. 

Both  the  Portuguefes  and  Blacks  who  live 
in  Loan  go,  Congo  and  Loando  S.  Paolo ,  drive 
a  great  trade  here,  by  their  fervants  and 
Haves  fent  with  merchandize ;  who  for 
Haves,  elephants  teeth  and  Panos-Limpos , 
give  Canary ,  Malaga  and  Madera  wines, 
great  fimbos,  boxes,  and  other  commodities, 
which  they  carry  to  inland  markets,  by  the 
natives  called  Quilomba ,  and  the  market¬ 
places  Pompo. 

Thefe  fervants,  called  Pombeiros ,  have 
other  Haves  under  them,  fometimes  a  hun¬ 
dred,  or  a  hundred  and  fifty,  who  carry  the 
commodities  on  their  heads  up  into  the 
country,  as  has  been  before  related. 

Sometimes  thofe  Pombeiros  Hay  out  a 
whole  year,  and  then  bring  back  with  them 
four,  five,  and  fix  hundred  new  Haves. 
Some  of  the  faithfullefi  remain  often  there, 
fending  what  Haves  they  buy  to  their  mafiers, 
who  return  them  other  commodities  to  trade 
with  a-new. 

The  Whites  are  neceffitated  to  drive  their 
trade  after  this  manner,  becaufe  it  is  im- 
poflible  for  them  to  go,  by  reafon  of  the 
badnefs  of  the  ways-,  and  to  undergo  fo 
great  hunger  and  trouble  as  attends  that 
journey,  befides  the  unwholefomenefs  of 
the  air,  which  caufes  extraordinary  fwellings 
in  the  heads  of  the  Whites. 

Their  journey  from  the  fea-coaft  of  Lo¬ 
ango  and  Loanda  San  Paolo  to  Pombo ,  is 
very  toilfome  to  the  Blacks  themfelves,  be¬ 
caufe  there  are  many  rivers,  which  fome¬ 
times,  after  the  rain,  grow  fo  deep-,  but 
they  prevent  the  other  hazards  often  arifing 
from  the  barbarous  Jagos. 

This  province  is  fubjedt  to  the  great  Ma¬ 
koko,  beyond  Congo ,  above  two  hundred 
leagues;  or,  as  others  fay,  two  hundred  and 
fifty  from  Loango  and  Congo ,  lying  north¬ 
ward  of  the  Zair.  The  inhabitants  bear  one 
general  name  of  Mon  foies,  or  Meticas,  being 
men-eaters,  like  the  Jagos,  or  rather  them¬ 
felves  the  right  Jagos. 

In  Monfol  is  kept  a  great  market  of  Haves, 
whither  the  Portuguefes  of  Loango  fend  their 
Pombeiros  with  merchandize,  who  fome- 
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times  tarry  out  two  years;  when  at  laff, 
having  bought  fome  Haves,  elephants  teeth 
and  copper,  they  make  the  new- bought 
Haves  carry  all  on  their  heads  to  Loango ;  lo 
that  they  are  at  no  charges  to  bring  their 
biggeff  teeth  or  copper  out  of  the  country. 

The  treafure  and  riches  of  the  great  prince 
of  Makoko  confifis  chiefly  in  Haves,  Simbos 
of  Loanda ,  Boejics,  or  Cauris  of  the  Eaft- 
Tndies,  and  fome  cloths;  things  with  the 
Whites  of  a  fmall  value,  but  by  them  e- 
Heemed  above  the  beft  gold  or  filver. 

North-eafi  of  Makoko  lies  the  principality 
of  Giribuma,  or  Giringbomba,  the  king  where¬ 
of,  who  is  very  powerful,  holds  as  his  tri¬ 
butaries  fifteen  other  great  lords;  but 
maintains  a  firm  alliance  with  the  great 
Makoko. 

The  kingdom  of  Fungeno  lies  on  the  rivers 
Zair  and  Coango,  ea ft  ward  of  Conde  or 
Pombo  d’Okanga:  there  the  Portuguefes  trade 
for  Huffs  and  bark,  as  I  have  obferved  here¬ 
tofore.  This  country  of  Fungeno  has  on 
the  fouth  the  Meticas  and  Jagos ,  a  very 
brutifli  favage  people;  and  on  the  north  the 
kingdom  ol  Macoco ,  or  Anxico,  with  the 
marquifates  of  Cama  and  Cuno  pango. 

T  he  Portuguefes  trade  here  for  a  few  Haves, 
chiefly  with  a  fort  of  fmall  clouts,  made  of 
the  bark  of  the  Matombe- tree,  drawn  out 
long- ways. 

Thofe  clouts  the  Portuguefes  always  ufe  at 
Loanda ,  inffead  of  money ;  and  every  thing 
may  be  had  in  the  markets  for  them;  nor 
do  t  he  Portuguefes  make  a  fmall  gain  of  them. 

They  extend  their  trade  yet  farther  to 
the  kingdom  of  Monimugo ,  by  others  called 
Nimeamaye,  whofe  jurifdidtion  extends  to 
the  borders  of  the  kingdoms  of  Mombafa , 
Quiloa,  Sofala,  &c.  That  country  of  Ni¬ 
meamaye  abounds  in  gold,  filver,  copper 
and  elephants.  The  inhabitants  are  faid  to 
be  white-fkin’d,  and  of  bigger  ffature  than 
the  Europeans ;  go  naked  on  the  upper  part 
of  their  bodies,  but  over  their  nether  parts 
wear  filk  or  cotton.  The  corrected  obfer- 
vations  of  meffieurs  of  the  royal  focieties  of 
London  and  Paris ,  name  this  kingdom  Ni~ 
meamalle ,  or  Mono-emugi ;  the  inhabitants 
whereof  live  in  tents  by  herds,  difperfed 
and  wandering  about  from  place  to  place, 
like  Arabs :  and  it  is  probable  enough 
they  are  for  the  moff  part  of  Arabick 
defeent,  by  their  being  of  a  whitifh  com¬ 
plexion. 

The  dukedom  of  Ambuila  or  Amboille , 
north-eaff  by  cafi  of  Loanda  de  S.  Paolo  in 
Angela,  feveral  days  journey,  holds  in 
fubjedtion  above  fifteen  dominions,  whereof 
the  five  chiefeff  are  Matuy  Niingo  Pingue , 
Hoiquyanbolc,  Ambuile  and  Loanda,  the 
other  not  named. 

This  country  affords  many  Haves,  and  the 
trade  driven  there,  is  in  Pombo. 

It 
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It  has  many  pleafant  fields,  trees  and 
fruits,  and  abounds  in  cattle,  as  goats, 
fheep,  hogs  and  cows:  it  was  never  fubjed 
to  Congo,  but  vies  with  it  for  wealth  and 
magnitude. 


Its  name. 


Extent. 


Rivers. 


The  kingdom  of  Angola  or  Dongo. 

THIS  country,  by  the  Portuguefes called 
Angola ,  lies  between  the  rivers  Danda 
and  Coanfa ;  the  name  of  Angola  belongs  not 
properly  to  the  land,  but  is  the  title  of  the 
prince,  who  afiiimed  and  continues  it  from 
the  firft  king  thereof,  who  fell  off  from 
Congo,  to  whom  it  belong’d  by  right  of  in¬ 
heritance:  the  right  name  being  Dongo ,  tho* 
formerly,  and  ftill  by  1'ome  called  Ambondc , 
and  the  inhabitants  Ambondes. 

It  ft  retches  along  the  fea-coaft  about  fif¬ 
teen  leagues,  but  runs  about  a  hundred  up 
into  the  country  eaftward.  Jarik  borders 
it  on  the  north  with  the  kingdom  of  Congou 
in  the  fouth  with  that  of  Matanum •,  in  the 
eaft  with  Mayemba  or  Malemba ;  and  in  the 
weft;  with  the  fea,  near  Cowes- bay;  but 
makes  it  extend  thirty-five  leagues  along 
the  fea. 

It  is  water’d  by  divers  rivers,  as  the  Co¬ 
anfa,  the  Lukala ,  and  the  Kalukala. 

The  river  Coanfa  is  in  nine  degrees  twenty 
minutes  of  fouth  latitude,  four  miles  and  a 
half  front  Sleeper’s  haven  to  the  fouth  ward; 
or  fix  miles  from  cape  Palmar inko,  and  five 
to  the  northward  of  Cabo  Leda\  has  an  un¬ 
certain  original,  for  no  Whites  have  ever  been 
fo  far  as  its  fprings. 

The  moft  correct  geographers  of  this 
age  extend  this  river  from  the  fea-fide  to 
twenty-nine  degrees  of  eaft  longitude  of 
London  meridian,  in  the  country  of  the  Zim- 
bas ,  which  they  fay  are  reported  to  be  the 
lame  as  thofe  called  the  G  alias,  bordering 
at  fouth  on  the  kingdom  of  Nimeamalle  or 
Mono-emugi.  This  kingdom  reaches  eaft¬ 
ward  to  the  country  of  Melinda ;  the  coaft 
whereof  is  wa Hied  by  the  Indian  or  eaftern 
ocean,  and  belongs  to  the  Portuguefes. 

It  hath  been  likened  to  the  river  of  St. 
Lucar  in  Spain ,  being  at  the  entrance  about 
half  a  league  wide;  and  at  the  north  fide 
deepeft  to  come  in  with  fiiips.  It  has  but 
twelve  foot  in  depth  at  high  water,  ebbing 
and  flowing  about  four  toot;  but  within 
they  find  water  enough,  yet  navigable  no 
higher  than  the  village  Kamkamba,  by  reafon 
of  the  ftrong  water-falls. 

It  runs  from  eaft  to  weft,  very  full 
of  windings;  by  reafon  whereof,  from  the 
mouth  to  Motahoama  or  Mucbima ,  is  thirty 
leagues  lailing,  whereas  the  direct  way  i§ 
but  twenty.  In  failing  by  it,  the  opening 
can  hardly  be  feen  at  fea,  becaufe  of  a 
black  and  woody  ifiand,  lying  right  before 
it.  About  a  hundred  and  fixty-five  league^ 
up  in  this  river,  are  the  two  illands  of  ijui- 
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tonga ,  where  is  a  garrifon  of  Blacks ,  in  Barb  or. 
twenty-three  degrees  eaft  longitude  of  the 
meridian  of  London, 

There  are  feveral  other  illands  within  it;  Hands, 
for  about  nine  miles  up  it  divides  into  two 
branches,  which  form,  an  ifiand  about  four 
miles  long,  and  half  a  mile  broad,  called  That  of 
Majfander  or  Mafandera.  Maflar.de- 

This  ifiand  produces  many  forts  of  fruits, ra- 
efpecially  the  Mandioca,  which  planted 
there  grows  extraordinary  thick;  great 
quantities  of  Indian  wheat  and  millet,  three 
times  a  year;  befides  palm-trees  and  fruit 
called  Guajavas. 

Ten  or  twelve  miles  above  this  lies  ano-  Motihia- 
ther,  called  Motihiama ,  three  miles  long,  ma- 
and  half  a  mile  broad,  very  low  ground, 
excepting  two  mountains,  befet  with  all 
forts  of  plants  and  herbs,  and  feeding  many 
goats,  fheep,  hogs  and  hens. 

Some  years  ago  five  or  fix  families  of 
Portuguefes  lived  there,  who  had  many  fiaves, 
and  maintained  themfelves  chiefly  with  Man - 
dioca. 

Lukala  or  Luiola  river  comes  from  Am -  Lukala 
boille,  having  its  head  near  the  rife  of  the river* 
river  Panda-,  and  running  fouth-weftward, 
till  about  fix  and  twenty  iniles  from  the  fea 
it  joins  th t  Coanfa,  and  fo  lofes  its  name. 

The  fmall  river  Kalukala  runs  a-crofi  the  Kalukala, 
territory  of  Illamba ,  with  luch  extraordinary 
windings  and  meanders,  that  there  is  fcarce 
one  of  the  two  and  forty  dominions,  into 
which  this  kingdom  is  divided,  that  lie 
above  an  hour’s  walk  from  it. 

Some  lakes  appear  at  the  points  of  th$ 

Coanfa  or  Bengo,  the  chiefeft  whereof  are 
in  the  lordfliips  of  Quibailo,  Angolome ,  and 
Chame. 

Angola  contains  feveral  inferior  territories, 
or  lord  fir  ips,  as  Loanda,  Sinfo ,  Illamba ,  I- 
kollo,  Enfika,  Majfngan,  Embakka ,  Kalarn- 
ba ,  each  of  which  comprehends  feveral  little 
provinces,  govern’d  by  particular  Jovajfens 
or  rulers,  viz.  Loanda  contains  thirty-nine; 

Illambas  forty-two;  Ikollo and  Enjakq  divers, 
but  uncertain;  Majfngan  twelve,  which 
fome  bring  under  Illamba ;  Kamkamba  fixty ; 
and  Embakka  fixty. 

The  Portuguefes,  who  haye  lived  a  long 
time  in  Angola,  divide  it  only  into  fix  parts, 
viz.  Enbaca,  Enfaca ,  Illamba ,  Libolo,  Lom- 
bo,  and  Quifiuia. 

In  Loanda  (lands  the  city  Loanda  de  S.  Loanda 
Paolo,  pn  the  rifing  of  a  hi}l  by  the  fea-  Clty* 
coaft :  on  the  north  fide  of  it  appears  ano¬ 
ther  mountain,  called  Mora  de  San  Paolo , 
fomewhar  higher  than  that  of  the  city,  and 
fo  fteep  that  it  is  difficult  to  climb;  yet  on 
the  fide  thereof  the  jefuits  have  bu jit  a 
monaftery,  about  >vf>ich  ape  three  or  four 
Jjoufes. 

This  city  was  built  by  the  Portuguefes  in 
the  year  1578,  when  Paul  Dias  de  Nevaiz 

was 
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Barbot.  was  lent  thither  to  be  their  firft  governor 
in  that  country. 

The  city  takes  up  a  great  compafs  of 
ground,  containing  many  fair  houfes. 
Churches  and  monafteries;  but  neither  walled 
nor  fortified,  only  fome  forts  are  raifed  near 
the  water-fide,  for  the  lecuring  the  haven. 

Churches.  Before  it  was  taken  by  the  Dutch ,  in  the 
year  1641,  the  Portuguefes  had  fix  churches 
there-,  two  greater,  the  one  called  Santa 
Maria  da  Conception,  and  the  other  C.orpo 
Santo ;  and  four  lefier,  one  for  the  jefuits. 
Called  Santo  Antonio ;  one  for  the  Blacks , 
ftiled  San  Gofce ;  one  for  the  Francifcans  ; 
and  an  alms-houfe,  with  a  church  entitled 
Mifericordia.  Over  this  alms-houfe,  befides 
the  lodgings  for  the  poor,  are  twenty-four 
chambers,  for  the  governor  and  other  offi¬ 
cers,  viz.  a  fteward,  a  dobtor,  a  barber,  an 
apothecary,  &c. 

This  houfe  has  fome  revenue  in  lands, 
which  being  but  fmall,  has  been  augmented 
by  a  rate  upon  fhips,  payable  to  the  trea- 
furers  thereof. 

Sinfo  Sinfo  is  the  country  north  of  Loanda ,  up 

country,  the  river  Bengo. 

lllamba.  lllamba ,  or  Elvama ,  is  a  large  tradt  of 

land,  above  a  hundred  miles  in  length,  be¬ 
ginning  fouth-eait,  and  eaft  fouth-eaft,  from 
the  territory  of  Ikollo ,  and  ftretching  from 
the  river  Bengo  to  Coanfa  and  from  Kalumba 
to  Majfmga ,  ftill  growing  wider  the  farther 
up-,  and  every  where  fo  well  peopled,  that 
at  every  two  or  three  miles  diftance  there 
is  a  village-,  which  proceeds  from  the  na¬ 
tives  diftinguifhing  themfelves  from  each 
other  by  peculiar  marks :  fo  that  the  whole 
is  divided  into  forty-two  diftridfs  or  domi¬ 
nions,  wherein  may  be  raifed  ten  or  twelve 
thoufand  fighting  men,  armed  with  bows  and 
arrows-,  the  bows  made  of  the  branches  of  the 
tree  Embotta ,  being  very  ftrong  and  tough. 

Souaflen.  The  Souajfen  Blacks  keep  the  boundaries 
of  their  territories  fo  exadtly,  that  never 
any  complaint  is  heard  of  one  wronging 
or  incroaching  upon  another,  unlefs  it  be 
in  open  wars;  and  then  the  conqueror  be¬ 
comes  wholly  mailer  of  his  enemy’s  country. 

This  province  has  neither  artificial  forts, 
or  natural  faflnefles  of  woods,  for  defence 
againft  enemies;  fome  little  groves  there 
are  on  hills,  but  inconfiderable,  and  fcarce 
worth  mentioning:  yet  they  cannot  eafily 
be  conquer’d,  becaufe  they  are  fo  dexterous 
at  fhooting  their  arrows,  either  lying  on 
the  ground  or  kneeling. 

Ikollo.  From  lllamba  north- weft,  and  weft  north- 
weft,  lies  Ikollo. 

Enfaka.  Enfaka  begins  fix  or  feven  miles  eaft  of 
Loanda ,  and  lies  between  the  two  rivers 
Coanfa  and  Bengo.  It  is  but  afmalljurif- 
didtion,  and  may  be  travelled  through  in 
half  a  day. 
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Here  in  fome  few-  places  the  inhabitants 
till  their  ground. 

Two  or  three  miles  up  the  country,  onv 
the  hill  ftands  a  wood,  inclofed  about  with 
bufhes  and  thorns,  to  the  great  accommoda¬ 
tion  and  {lengthening  of  the  whole:  for  if 
the  inhabitants  fhould  retire  thither,  it  were 
impoffible  to  force  them  out,  lave  only  for 
want  of  water. 

Nine  miles  to  the  eaftward  of,  and  above  Maffingan 
the  ifland  Motchiama ,  in  the  province  ot  city. 
Mijfmgan  or  Majfagan ,  ftands  a  fmall  town 
of  the  fame  name,  where  the  Portuguefes 
have  a  fort,  between  the  Coanfa  and  the 
Sunday  the  laft  of  which  fhuts  it  up  on  the 
north,  as  the  former  does  on  the  fouth: 
and  about  two  leagues  from  thence  inter¬ 
mingle  their  ftreams;  from  which  conjunc¬ 
tion  the  town  derives  its  name  of  Maffin- 
gan ,  fignifying  a  mixture  of  waters.  It 
was  at  firft  an  open,  but  pretty  large  village, 
and  fince  augmented  with  many  fair  ftone 
houfes,  whereby  at  length  it  is  become  a 
city.  The  firft  Portuguefe  governor  of  An¬ 
gola ,  in  the  year  1578,  by  command  of  his 
matter,  built  this  city  of  Loanda  de  San 
Paolo ,  as  alfo  the  fort  there,  when  by  the 
help  of  the  Conghefe  he  warred  againft  the 
king  of  Angola  in  the  country:  and  it  is 
now  inhabited  by  many  families  of  Portu- 
gnefes ,  befides  Mulattos  and  Blacks. 

Kamkamba  borders  upon  Coanfa ,  where  is 
a  village  of  the  fame  denomination,  twelve 
days  journey  from  the  fea-fide.  This  is 
the  Portuguefe  boundary,  beyond  which  they 
claim  no  intereft. 

This  country  of  Angola  or  Dongo  is  ren¬ 
dered  very  fertile  by  the  induftry  of  the  Por¬ 
tuguefes,  in  cultivating  it  conftantly,  for  the 
Blacks  are  of  a  very  lazy  idle  temper,  lb 
that  the  lands  of  Loanda ,  which  were 
barren,  are  now  very  fruitful  in  molt  forts 
of  plants,  efpecially  Mandioca ,  of  which 
they  make  bread;  having  many  large  plan¬ 
tations,  with  mills  and  work-houles,  ferved 
by  a  good  number  of  fiaves  to  work  it, 
which  turns  to  good  profit  to  their  matters. 

They  have  alfo  plentifully  ftored  the 
banks  of  the  river  Calucala ,  with  delicate  Produft 
orange,  lemon  and  pomgranate  trees,  and  and  bealls. 
vines;  befides  Guajavas,  pears,  dates,  Gegcs , 
Ananafjes ,  and  lugar-canes,  the  extrabt 
brown,  yet  better  than  thole  of  St.  ‘•Thomas 
to  bake  fugar-loaves:  Maleguetle  or  Guinea 
pepper;  Benies,  a  fruit refembling  coriander, 
and  being  dry’d  turns  black,  little  differing 
in  tafte  from  Indian  pepper,  but  not  fo  hot: 
Tamarinds,  potatoes,  coco-nuts,  fome  of 
the  lefier  fize,  of  the  lame  fort  and  nature  a- 
gainft  poifon,  as  thole  of  the  Maldivy  ifiands 
between  Madagafcar  and  cape  Komorri  in 
India ;  and  therefore  called  by  the  Portuguefes , 

Cocos  de  Moleva.  They  have  alfo  fmall  and 
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gl-cat  millet,  whereof  they  make  bread: 
chefnut-colour  beans,  call’d  Enkoffa  and 
bananas.  ^Both  garden  and  field  fruit  grow 
here  with  little  labour,  vita.  turnips,  ra- 
difhes,  cabbages,  but  more  opeh  than  thofe 
with  us ;  colliflowers,  carrots,  purfiain, 
fpinage,  fage,  hyffop,  thyme,  fweet-mar- 
joram,  coriander-feed  and  the  like.  Be- 
lides  gum-madich,  which  diftils  from  a 
tree,  and  fmells  like  gum-elemi,  being  a 
wholefome  medicine  for  colds  and  bruifes; 
and  from  a  certain  plant  they  extract  aloes, 
as  good  as  that  of  Soccotara  near  the  Red- 
fea. 

The  woods  breed  almod  the  fame  beads 
as  in  Congo,  viz.  tygers,  leopards,  lions, 
red  baffalos,  bears,  wolves,  foxes ;  very 
great  wild  cats,  and  cat-a-mountains-,  the 
bead  Makoko ,  Empalanga ,  civet-cats*  rhi- 
nocerots,  wild  bears,  Emgalla  and  came- 
leons  :  befides  cattle  for  provifion,  as 
fheep,  goats,  hogs- and  the  like. 

The  land  and  houfes  are  much  infeded 
with  poifonous  vermin,  fcorpions,  millepe¬ 
des,  otters  and  ferpents ;  among  which  one, 
by  the  Blacks  call’d  Embamma ,  has  a  mouth 
wide  enough  to  fwallow  a  whole  buck,  ly¬ 
ing  in  the  ways  like  a  dead  trunk  of  a 
tree*,  but  falls  upon  beads  or  men,  as  they 
pafs  by.  Another  fort  of  poifonous  fer- 
pent  breeds  there,  whofe  back-bone  they 
wear  about  their  necks,  as  an  infallible  re¬ 
medy  againd  the  king’s  evil. 

The  rivers  Coanfa ,  Lnkala  and  Bengo , 
yield  great  plenty  of  excellent  fifli,  among 
which,  great  crabs.  And  the  fea  affords 
almod  infinite  forts,  particularly  Pergomu- 
latos,  which  the  Portuguefes  call  Pellados , 
almod  like  a  roach*,  Efquilones ,  Ehtikoujfes, 
Kujfoncs,  Syopos ,  Dorados ,  Bonitos ,  Albaco- 
res,  P  erg  os  de  Morochermes ,  Rouk  adores , 
Korvines  *,  as  alfo  mackarel,  and  fucking- 
fifh  in  vad  quantity,  befides  oiders  and 
mufcles. 

The  lakes  alfo  breed  feveral  creatures, 
efpecially  thofe  of  Angola ,  Quihite  and  An- 
golm ,  in  the  province  of  Mafingan-,  where, 
among  others,  is  taken  a  fifh,  by  the  inha¬ 
bitants  call’d  Ambifangalo ,  and  Pefiengoni ; 
by  the  Portuguefes ,  Peixe  Molher ,  or  woman- 
fifii*,  by  the  French  Syrene ,  and  by  the 
Englijh  the  mermaid,  both  male  and  female, 
fome  eight  foot  long  with  fliort  arms,  and 
hands,  and  long  fingers,  which  they  cannot 
clofe  together,  becaufe  of  a  fkin  growing 
between  them,  as  is  in  the  feet  of  ducks 
and  geefe.  They  feed  upon  grafs  on  the 
fldes  of  lakes  and  rivers,  and  only  hold  their 
heads  out  of  the  water.  Their  heads  and 
eyes  are  oval,  the  forehead  high,  the  nofe 
fiat,  and  the  mouth  wide,  without  any  chin 
or  ears.  The  males  have  genitals  like  horfes, 
and  the  females  two  drutting  breads ;  but 
in  the  water  there  is  no  didingui filing  the 
Vo l.  V. 
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one  from  the  other,  being  both  of  a  darkBARBor. 
grey.  They  do  no  harm,  nor  go  afhore. 

The  flefh  of  the  upper  part  of  their  body 
tades  like  pork,  the  lower  part  is  fome- 
what  leaner,  but  all  reckon’d  good  food 
by  the  natives,  efpecially  broil’d.  They 
take  them  in  nets,  and  then  kill  them  with 
liarping  irons.  In  their  heads  are  certain 
little  bones,  which  beaten  fmall  and  taken 
in  wine,  are  faid  to  be  an  excellent  re¬ 
medy  againd  the  gravel  in  the'  reins  or 
bladder,  but  thofe  of  the  males  the  bed. 

Of  the  ribs  they  make  bracelets  in  Angola , 
and  reckon  them  to  have  a  virtue  to  dop 
bleeding,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  left  rib 
next  the  heart. 

Mcrolla  fays,  the  river  Zair  has  plenty  of 
thele  mondrous  fifhes  or  mermaids,  refem- 
bling  a  woman  upwards,  but  the  lower  part 
like  a  fifli,  ending  in  a  forked  tail.  It  is 
bed  caught  in  rainy  weather,  becaufe  the 
water  being  then  didurb’d,  it  cannot  per¬ 
ceive  the  fifhermen,  who  commonly  go  in 
canoos,  paddling  very  foftly  towards  the 
place  they  perceive  them  to  lie  in,  by  the 
motion  of  the  water,  and  fo  drike  them 
with  fpears  *,  and  when  hurt  they  are  faid 
to  give  a  cry  like  a  human  voice.  If  not 
very  well  druck  they  will  often  get  away, 
efpecially  if  the  fifherman  be  in  a  very  fmall 
canoo,  when  he  is  obliged  to  let  them  go 
with  the  javelin  dicking  in  them. 

In  the  hidory  of  Denmark  we  have  an 
account  of  fome  fuch  creatures  feen  in  the 
fea  about  Greenland ,  both  males  and  fe¬ 
males,  the  male  in  the  Norwegian  tongue 
call’d  Haflramb ,  a  man-fifh,  appearing  fuch 
to  the  waid;  being  like  a  man  in  the  eyes, 
nofe,  head,  broad  fhoulders  and  arms,  but 
without  hands,  and  tranfparent  as  ice,  never 
rifing  out  of  the  water  above  the  middle. 

The  female  call’d  in  the  fame  language 
Margugwer ,  like  a  woman  with  large 
breads,  long  hair,  arms  and  fingers  join’d 
with  fkins,  like  the  feet  of  a  goole  ;  they 
catch  fifh  with  thefe  hands.  The  Danes 
fuperditioufiy  fancy  they  are  the  forerunners 
of  dorms,  and  that  if  they  appear  with  their 
back  to  a  fhip  it  will  inevitably  perifh  ; 
but  if  the  face  be  to  the  veffel  it  will  efcape. 

A  fea  monder  like  a  man  was  feen  at 
Martinico  in  the  year  1671,  as  I  ffiall  ob- 
ferve  hereafter  in  the  defeription  of  that 
ifiand. 

Navarre  fpeaks  of  this  fifli  in  India , 
and  at  Manila ,  and  takes  notice  of  the 
drange  virtue  there  is  in  its  bones  to  dop 
bleeding,  efpecially  the  rump-bone,  but 
even  the  teeth  partake  of  it. 

Thefe  creatures  are  alfo  caught  about 
Sofala  on  the  ead  coad  of  Africa ,  and  being 
falted,  prove  good  food  at  fea,  if  quickly 
fpent  *,  but  if  kept  dale,  grow  rank,  and  are 
dangerous  meat  for  thofe  who  have  foul 
6  Q_  difeafes. 
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Bardot,  difeafes,  as  the  pox,  or  fuch  like  in  their 
'**N>*>  limbs. 

In  thefe  lakes  alio  breed  great  numbers 
of  fea-horfes,  crocodiles,  and  many  other 
amphibious  animals. 

Natives.  In  every  dominion  of  Angola  there  are 
four  forts  of  people;  the  firft  noblemen  or 
Mokatas ;  the  fecond  call’d  children  of  the 
dominion  being  natives ;  for  the  moft  part 
artificers  or  hufbandmen  :  the  third  Qui- 
Jikos ,  or  flaves,  and  fo  appropriated  to  the 
lord  as  his  other  goods,  and  inheritable 
like  them  :  the  fourth  Mobikas ,  being  alio 
flaves  of  the  Souaffen ,  gotten  by  war,  or 
otherwife. 

Their  clothing  comes  very  near  to  that  of 
Congo ,  the  ornaments  of  their  necks  and 
arms,  round  glafs  beads,  they  call  Anzalos. 

The  Angolijlo  tongue  differs  from  that  of 
Congo  only  in  the  pronunciation,  yet  that 
makes  it  found  like  another  language. 

A  woman  as  long  as  her  child  has  no 
teeth,  keeps  from  her  husband ;  but  as  foon 
as  it  has  any,  all  the  friends  and  acquain¬ 
tance  both  men  and  women,  carry  it  in  their 
arms  from  houfe  to  houfe,  playing  and 
flinging  to  receive  a  gift  for  it,  and  fleldom 
or  never  are  put  off  with  a  denial. 

Clouts  for  Inftead  of  money  they  ufe,  as  at  Loanda , 
coin.  the  fmall  cloths  call’d  Libonges,  and  Panof- 
fambos  above  flpoken  of.  Of  thefe  fome 
are  Angle  mark’d  with  the  arms  of  Por¬ 
tugal,  others  double  mark’d,  and  fome  un¬ 
mark’d.  The  Angle  mark’d  cloths,  or 
four  unmark’d  tied  together,  go  for  a 
Teflon,  or  eight  pence,  and  one  alone  for 
two-pence;  but  every  double  mark’d  cloth 
is  worth  ten  or  eleven. 

None  of  the  Portuguefes  may  bring  thefe 
cloths  into  Loanda ,  but  only  the  fadtor  of 
the  merchant  who  dwells  at  Lisbon,  and  is 
fent  thither  to  buy  them  up,  whereof  he 
makes  no  fmall  gain. 

From  Benin  they  bring  hither  blue  cotton 
cloths,  by  them  call’d  Mouponoqua ,  but  by 
the  Portuguefes ,  Panos  do  regatta  de  Berre  ; 
they  are  five  cloths  together,  and  a  yard 
and  a  half,  or  two  yards  broad.  There  is 
another  fort  in  Portuguefe  call’d  Panos  de 
Komma  de  Figura ,  blue  and  fome  white, 
mingled  with  figures,  about  Ax  or  feven 
yards  long,  and  above  a  yard  broad.  Of 
thefe  forts  the  Portuguefes  vend  great  quan¬ 
tities,  and  at  high  prices  in  Congo ,  Amboille , 
the  kingdom  of  Gingo,  and  other  places. 

The  like  fmall  cloths  are  brought  from 
the  ifland  of  St.  Tome,  but  the  dye  is  not  lb 
good,  and  the  iluft'  coarfer.  Thefe  they 
exchange  for  flaves  to  fend  into  Portugal. 

They  have  two  forts  of  Simbos  which  flerve 
in  lieu  of  money,  viz.  pure  Simbos  taken 
under  the  ifland  of  Loanda ,  and  ufed  for 
trade  in  Punto ;  and  impure,  or  Brazil es, 
brought  from  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  ufed  in 
2, 
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Sengo  and  Pin  da,  and  in  the  countries  of 
Anna  Xinga  beyond  Majfgnan ,  and  among 
the  Jagos. 

The  Simbos  of  Loanda  are  aTfo  of  two 
forts,  a  finer  and  a  coarfer,  leparated  by 
fifting;  the  latter  they  name  Simbos-Sifadcs, 
the  other  Fonda  and  Bomba  ;  both  thefe 
they  fend  to  Congo,  and  are  carried  thither 
on  the  heads  of  Blacks  in  lacks  made  of 
ftraw,  every  lack  weighing  two  Arrobas , 
that  is,  fixty-lour  pounds. 

The  Simbos  ol  the  other  coafts  of  Congo 
are  the  leffer  forts :  all  things  are  bought 
in  Congo  with  thofe  fhells,  even  gold, 

Alver  and  provifions ;  and  the  ufe  of  coin, 
either  of  gold  or  any  other  metal,  is  fup- 
preffed  and  forbid  in  all  Congo ,  as  it  is  in 
fome  other  parts  of  Africa. 

They  ufe  alio  in  Loanda  inftead  of  money 
the  red  Takoel  wood  of  Mayumba,  and  Pao 
de  Kikongo  brought  from  Benguella,  and  cut 
into  pieces  about  a  foot  long,  of  a  fet  va¬ 
lue,  which  every  one  knows. 

It  will  feem  ftrange  to  Europeans  to  hear, 
that  the  people  of  Loanda,  Congo  and 
Angola  fhould  ufe  fhells,  pieces  of  wood, 
and  bits  of  cloth  inftead  of  money  ;  but 
we  read  of  feveral  other  nations  which 
have  not  valued  gold  and  Alver  as  we  do, 
or  at  leaft  made  other  things  to  ferve 
inftead  of  coin  to  buy  and  fell. 

In  Peru,  where  the  greateft  plenty  of  gold 
and  Alver  has  been  found,  thofe  metals 
were  never  ufed  as  money  by  the  natives. 

In  feveral  parts  of  Africa ,  beAdes  thofe 
here  mention’d,  fhells  of  other  forts  pafs  things  ufed 
current,  as  the  Courts  and  Bouges  do  at  in  Head  of 
Ardra  and  Fida.  In  other  parts,  and  par-  money.- 
ticularly  in  Majfa,  and  the  adjacent  parts, 
iron  is  the  coin,  the  fmallcft  pieces  weigh¬ 
ing  about  an  ounce.  At  Melinde  they  have 
little  glafs  balls  brought  them  from  Cam- 
baia.  In  Cathay ,  we  are  told  a  fort  of 
ftamp’d  paper  paffes  for  money.  In  Ethi¬ 
opia  and  other  parts,  cakes  of  fait.  In 
Pegu  every  man  ftamps  lead  and  copper, 
gold  and  Alver  being  look’d  upon  as  mer¬ 
chandize.  In  Bengala  there  is  no  other 
coin,  but  a  fort  of  fmall  almonds:  as  in 
New  Spain  the  coco-nuts  were  the  current 
coin ;  and  in  feveral  parts  of  the  Eaft- Indies , 
pepper,  and  coco-nuts,  &c. 

The  chiefeft  trade  of  the  Portuguefes  and  Trade  of 
other  Whites  confifts  in  flaves,  carried  thence  ^am- 
to  feveral  ports  in  the  IVefl-Indies,  to  work 
at  the  fugar  mills,  and  in  the  mines,  the  Eu¬ 
ropeans  not  being  fufficient  for  that  labour; 
and  no  men  can  do  it  fo  well  as  thefe  An¬ 
golans  for  a  time  :  and  thus  it  is  at  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  the  lives  of  thefe  poor  wretches, 
that  we  draw  fuch  vaft  wealth  from'  A- 
merica.  It  is  affirm’d,  that  when  the  Spa¬ 
niards  were  mailers  of  Portugal,  they  tranf- 
ported  every  year  fifteen  thoufand  flaves 
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out  of  Angola  into  the  new  world.  And 
the  Portuguefes  ftill  tranfport  a  very  great 
number. 

All  thofe  Haves  the  Portuguefes  caufe  to  be 
bought  by  their  Pomberroes ,  a  hundred 
and  fifty  or  two  hundred  leagues  up  the 
country,  whence  they  bring  them  down  to 
the  feaft-coaft ;  have  but  little  food  by  the 
way,  and  lie  on  the  bare  ground  every 
night  in  the  open  air,  without  any  covering, 
which  makes  them  grow  poor  and  faint. 
But  the  Portuguefes  at  Loanda ,  before  they 
I>°r(U  t-  are  put  them  into  a  great  houfe 

careof  &  w^kh  they  have  built  there  for  that  purpofe, 
flaves.  and  give  them  their  fill  of  meat  and  drink, 
as  alfo  palm-oil  to  refrefh  and  anoint  them- 
felves  with.  But  if  it  happens  that  there 
are  no  flaps  ready,  or  that  they  have  not 
flaves  enough  to  fend  away,  then  they  ufe 
them  for  tilling  the  ground,  and  to  plant 
or  cut  Mandioca ;  but  at  laft  when  they 
put  them  on  board,  they  take  great  care  to 
preferve  them  from  ficknefs,  and  that  they 
may  come  fafe  and  found  to  their  intended 
ports,  they  provide  medicines,  efpecially 
lemons  and  white  lead  to  ufe  againft  the 
worms  i  and  if  by  Chance  any  fall  fick,  they 
feparate  thofe  from  the  reft,  and  lay  them 
alone  to  be  cur’d,  where  they  are  well  pro¬ 
vided  for  with  warm  diet.  In  the  flaps 
they  have  mats  to  lie  on,  of  which  they 
take  great  ftore  with  them,  efpecially  when 
they  go  over  to  the  Weft- Indies,  to  give 
every  ten  or  twelve  days  a  frefh  mat.  But 
the  Hollanders  and  other  Europeans  take 
no  fuch  care  in  tranfporting  their  flaves  to 
America ,  but  fhip  them  poor  and  faint, 
without  any  mats,  or  other  neceffaries, 
which  occafions  many  of  them  to  die  at  fea. 

The  Portuguefes  alfo  caufe  the  flaves  they 
ftiip  off  to  be  baptiz’d,  it  being  forbid  un¬ 
der  pain  of  excommunication  to  carry  any 
to  Brazil  that  are  not  chriftened.  How¬ 
ever  it  is  pitiful  to  fee  how  they  croud  thofe 
poor  wretches,  fix  hundred  and  fifty  or  fe- 
ven  hundred  in  a  ftiip,  the  men  Handing  in 
the  hold  ty’d  to  ftakes,  the  women  between 
decks,  and  thofe  that  are  with  child  in  the 
great  cabbin,  and  the  children  in  the 
fteeridge,  which  in  that  hot  climate  occa¬ 
fions  an  intolerable  ftench. 

The  voyage  is  generally  perform’d  in 
thirty  or  thirty-five  days,  the  trade-wind 
carrying  them,  fo  that  they  fail  over  in  a 
line  •,  but  fometimes  they  are  becalm’d, 
and  then  the  paffage  is  longer. 

The  Portuguefes  deal  for  flaves  at  Katn- 
kamba,  but  not  fo  much  as  in  Majfingan 
and  Embakko ;  for  there  when  the  adjacent 
Blacks  want  any  merchandize,  they  bring 
their  flaves  to  the  Portuguefe  colonies  for 
exchange. 

The  commodities  which  the  Portuguefes 
and  other  Europeans  carry  thither,  are. 


Cloths  with  red  lifts;  great  ticking  with  Bar*»t. 
long  ftripes,  and  fine  wrought  red  kerfeys, 

Silefta  and  other  fine  linen,  fine  velvet, 
lmall  and  great  gold  and  filver  laces,  broad  P 
black  bays,  Lurkifh  tapiftry  or  carpets, 
white  and  all  forts  of  colour’d  yarn,  blue 
and  black  beads,  ftitching  and  fowing 
filk,  Canary  wines,  brandy,  linfeed-oil, 
feamens  knives,  all  forts  of  fpices,  white 
fugar,  and  many  other  commodities  and 
trifles,  as  great  fifh-hooks,  pins  a  finger 
long,  ordinary  pins,  needles,  and  great 
and  fmall  hawks  bells. 

The  Englifh  compofe  their  cargoes  gene¬ 
rally  of  brafs  balons,  Annabajfes ,  blue 
bafts,  paper  brawls,  Guinea  fluff's,  mulkets, 
powder,  Nicanees ,  tapfeils,  lcarlet,  paper 
flefia’s,  coral,  bays,  wrought  pewter,  beads, 

Pintadoes ,  knives,  fpirits,  &c.  With  an 
affortment  of  thefe  fundry  goods,  amount¬ 
ing  to  about  fourteen  hundred  pounds 
fterling,  it  may  be  reafonably  expedted  to 
get  about  three  hundred  flaves  or  more; 
which  bring  them  to  near  the  rate  of  five 
pounds  a  head. 

All  forts  of  haberdafhery,  filks,  linen 
fhirts,  hats,  fhoes,  &V.  wrought  pewter 
plates,  dilhes,  porringers,  fpoons,  of  each 
a  little  affortment,  are  alfo  very  profitably 
vended  among  the  Portuguefes . 

The  government  of  Loanda  and  the  reft  Govern- 
of  Angola ,  fubjedt  to  the  king  of  Portugal ,  men;, 
is  in  the  governor  two  Vcadores  or  in- 
fpedtors,  one  Ovidor  or  chief  juitice,  for 
matters  criminal,  and  two  other  judges 
call’d  Juifes  with  a  fecretary. 

The  king  of  Portugal  has  great  revenues  Rcvcn 
from  Angola ,  partly  by  the  yearly  tributes 
of  the  Souajfen ,  and  partly  by  the  cuftoms 
and  taxes  let  upon  exported  and  imported 
goods  and  flaves.  This  latter  revenue  is 
farm’d  at  Lifbon  by  one  or  more,  who  keep 
their  fadtor  at  Loanda ,  and  he  has  to  at¬ 
tend  him  a  fecretary,  two  notaries,  and 
two  Porteiros  or  door-keepers. 

The  Souajfen  governors  of  all  the  territo-  gubjeftidh 
ries  which  the  Portuguefes  hold  in  Angola  0f  thc  na- 
by  force  of  arms,  are  bound  to  pay  a  tri-  fives, 
bute  of  flaves  to  them  yearly,  and  to  do 
them  other  fervices  under  the  title  of  vaffals. 

And  the  Portuguefe  governor  of  Loanda 
farms  the  tributes  of  the  Souajfen  to  fome 
of  their  own  nation,  who  are  not  content 
with  what  was  the  fettled  revenue  of  flaves, 
but  often  take  more  ;  which  makes  the 
natives  bear  them  a  mortal  hatred. 

The  Souajfen  are  alio  bound  to  appoint 
carriers  for  the  Portuguefes ,  when  they  travel 
through  the  country,  to  carry  them  from 
one  place  to  another:  for  if  a.  Portuguefe  has 
a  mind  to  travel  from  Loanda  to  MaJJingan , 
when  he  comes  in  the  evening  to  a  village, 
where  he  intends  to  lodge,  he  fends  to  the 
Seva  to  let  him  know,  he  has  occafion  for 
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BA*aoT.fo  many  oF  thofe  carriers,  who  mud  not 
fail  to  provide  them  :  and  this  they  do 
every  evening,  to  have  frefh  men  for  the 
next  day’s  journey. 

Native  Every  diltrift  has  its  rcipective  Sova,  and 
governors.  jie  ]ias  a  certain  number  of  Makottes  or 
counfellors,  who  when  they  apply  to  him 
fall  down  on  their  knees,  clapping  their 
hands,  with  whom  he  confults  of  all  weigh¬ 
ty  concerns.  Thefe  Souaffen  live  privately 
in  villages,  inclos’d  with  thick  hedges,  and 
have  only  a  narrow  entrance ;  and  the  habi¬ 
tations  cannot  properly  be  call’d  houles, 
but  flight  huts,  made  of  rufhes  and  draw, 
after  the  manner  of  the  country  of  Dongo. 

Every  Sova  has  a  chaplain  in  his  Banza 
or  village,  to  chriften  children  and  cele¬ 
brate  mafs. 

Church  The  church  government  in  Loanda  is  in 
govern-  a  bifhop,  who  is  fuffragan  to  him  ol  the 

Inent'  ifland  of  St.  ‘Tome,  becaufe  that  ifland  pleads 

antiquity,  and  claims  the  prelerer.ee  as  the 
mother  church  in  thofe  parts. 

King  of  The  king  of  Angola ,  or  Dongo ,  refides  a 
Angola.  little  above  the  city  Maffngan ,  on  a  ftony 
mountain  feven  leagues  incompafs,  in  which 
are  many  rich  paftures,  fields  and  meadows, 
yielding  a  plentiful  provifion  for  all  his  re¬ 
tinue  ;  into  which  there  is  but  one  fingle 
paflage,  and  that  according  to  their  me¬ 
thod  well  fortified  ;  fo  that  he  needs  fear 
no  enemies,  either  from  the  queen  otSodefia’s 
fide,  of  whom  more  hereafter,  nor  from 
the  Jagos . 

This  king,  like  him  of  Congo ,  keeps  a 
great  many  peacocks,  which  is  peculiar  to 
the  royal  family,  and  of  fo  high  efteem, 
that  if  any  one  fhould  prelume  to  take  but 
a  feather  from  one  of  them,  with  a  defign 
to  keep  it,  he  would  immediately  be  put 
to  death,  or  made  a  fiave  with  all  his  ge¬ 
neration. 

At  prefent  this  prince  acknowledges  no 
kind  of  fubjedtion  to  the  king  of  Congo ,  tho’ 
formerly  the  country,  when  divided  into 
divers  lordfhips  under  feveral  Souaffens ,  be¬ 
long’d  to  that  king.  But  about  an  hundred 
and  fifty  years  fince,  one  of  the  Sovas,  call’d 
Angola ,  with  the  afliftance  of  the  Portuguefes 
trading  in  his  country,  made  wars  with  the 
others,  and  overcame  them  one  after  ano¬ 
ther,  till  he  made  them  all  tributaries,  yet 
left  them  ftill  in  polfeflion  of  their  lordfhips 
or  dominions. 

This  Angola  afterwards  became  king,  and 
fiiled  himfelf  Incue ,  from  the  great  multi¬ 
tude  of  people  under  his  iubjedtion ;  and 
was  not  inferior  in  power  to  the  king  of  ■ 
Congo ,  to  whom  Lynfchoten  fays  he  fends 
prefents  tho’  he  be  not  his  vafial. 

After  his  death  in  1 560,  his  fon  Dambi 
Angola ,  a  great  enemy  to  the  Portuguefes , 
was  chofen  king,  who  reign’d  till  the  year 
1578  when  he  died,  and  his  youngeft  fon, 
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Cuilonge  Angola  or  Angdaire,  that  is,  great 
lord  fucceeded  him. 

Ele  renew’d  the  ancient  league  with  the 
Portuguefes  and  Paul  Dias  de  Nevaiz  their 
governor  •,  but  afterwards  without  caufe 
cut  off  thirty  or  forty  of  them  on  the  way, 
as  they  were  going  with  merchandize  to  the 
royal  city:  whereupon  Dias  made  war  upon 
him,  and  took  many  places,  fubjedling  them 
to  the  crown  of  Portugal ,  which  ever  fince, 
together  with  others  from  time  to  time 
lubdued,  have  remain’d  under  them. 

The  arms  the  Angolans  ufe,  are  bows  and  Their 
arrows,  and  javelins,  and  have  learnt  to  weaPons' 
handle  the  axe  and  cutlaces,  but  are  not 
well  accuftomed  to  manage  mufkets.  They 
always  fight  a-foot ;  and  their  country  be¬ 
ing  very  populous,  by  reafon  of  the  great 
fruitfulnefs  of  the  women,  the  king  can 
eafily  raife  an  army  of  two  hundred  thou- 
fand  men,  but  they  have  no  more  courage 
than  thofe  of  Congo. 

The  king  of  Angola  who  died  in  the 
year  1640,  left  three  daughters  and  a  ne¬ 
phew.  The  eldeft  named  Anna  Xinga ,  or 
Singa ,  put  in  her  claim  to  the  fucceffion  of 
the  crown,  as  of  right  •,  but  the  Portuguefes 
favouring  the  nephew’s  pretenfions,  fhe  was 
forc’d  with  many  of  the  grandees  adhering 
to  her  intereft,  to  fly  into  the  inland  coun¬ 
try,  keeping  up  her  claim  to  the  crown, 
and  looking  upon  the  nephew  as  an  ufurper. 

After  many  rencounters  and  battles,  in 
which  fhe  was  worfted  by  the  Portuguefes , 
flie  turn’d  her  arms  againft  the  Jagos ,  whom 
lhe  routed  in  feveral  fights;  and  afterwards 
made  peace  with  the  Portuguefes ,  who  uled 
to  get  a  great  number  of  (laves  from  her 
dominions.  That  princefs  was  of  fo  maf- -An  Anu- 
culine  a  courage,  that  fhe  made  a  diverfion  zonian 
of  war:  ike  was  of  a  fierce  barbarous  tem-^ueen‘ 
per,  and  liv’d  after  the  manner  of  the  Ja¬ 
gos ,  under  tents  in  the  field,  having  quit¬ 
ted  chriftianity  in  hatred  to  the  Portuguefes , 
who  had  excluded  her  from  lucceeding  to 
the  crown  of  Dongo ;  fhe  gave  herfelf 
wholly  up  to  idolatry,  and  uled  to  facrifice 
human  victims  to  her  idol,  before  fhe 
would  undertake  any  war:  yet  this  favage 
temper  did  not  exempt  her  from  being 
fenfible  to  love.  She  kept  fifty  or  fixty 
young  men  about  her  court,  whom  fhe 
would  have  drefled  like  women,  and  af- 
fume  their  names,  whilft  flie  her  felf  was 
apparell’d  like  a  man,  and  bearing  a  man’s 
name  in  order  to  command  with  more  au¬ 
thority.  She  was  very  fortunate  in  all  her 
wars,  except  againft  the  Portuguefes.  In 
the  year  1646  lhe  ranlack’d  all  the  dwel¬ 
ling-places  in  the  province  of  Ovando ,  and 
carried  the  inhabitants  into  llavery.  The 
Quifames ,  a  people  dwelling  about  Coanfa 
river,  paid  her  an  annual  tribute. 
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The  nephew,  whom  the  Portuguefes  had 
fet  upon  the  throne,  being  dead-,  Angola 
Sodejia ,  who  fucceeded  him,  made  them  pre- 
fents  iecretly,  to  have  their  protection. 

All  the  Blacks  of  Angola ,  till  of  late, 
liv’d  in  paganifm,  ufing  a  dance,  by  them 
call’d  Quimboara ,  in  which  they  fa  id  the 
devil  certainly  enter’d  one  of  them  and 
through  him  inform’d  them  of  future  and 
pall  events.  Now,  by  the  endeavours  of 
the  Portuguefe  jefuits,  they  are  brought  to 
the  Roman  Catholick  religion.  In  the  year 
1584  many  thoufands  receiv’d  baptifm  5  fo 
that  in  1590,  there  were  about  twenty 
thoufand  families  in  Angola  Chriftians:  the 
fame  year  fifteen  hundred  more  were  con¬ 
verted  ;  and  the  Portuguejes  to  this  day  la¬ 
bour  very  much  in  the  fame  good  work. 


‘The  ijland  of  Loan  da 

LIES  before  the  city  Lonnda,  in  eight 
degrees  forty-eight  minutes  fouth  lati¬ 
tude  making  a  good  and  convenient  haven 
for  fhipping:  the  whole  about  feven  leagues 
in  length,  and  in  the  broadeft  place  not 
above  half  a  league  over  fo  that  thofe  who 
fail  by,  may  eafily  fee  the  fea  run  between 
it  and  the  main  land. 

Pigafetta  fuppofes  it  to  have  grown  up 
from  the  fettlings  of  fand  and  mud,  thrown 
up  there  in  heaps,  by  the  force  of  the  two 
great  waters  of  Bengo  and  Coanfo  •,  framing 
it  a  plain  ifiand,  about  a  mile  from  the 
city,  behind  which  the  fhips  ride :  the  en¬ 
trance  into  it  is  by  two  narrow  paffiges, 
according  to  Merolla,  at  the  extremities  of 
the  flip. 

The  whole  fpot  is  one  level  plain,  but 
very  dry  and  fandy,  only  in  fome  places 
may  be  feen  a  few  bullies  and  brambles 
and  on  the  north  fide,  here  and  there, 
fome  hawthorn  flirubs.  The  land  by  the 
fea-fide  is  fo  fteep,  that  not  above  a  mufket- 
jfhot  from  the  fliore  there  is  twenty-feven  or 
twenty-eight  fathom  water  and  a  mile 
from  thence  a  line  of  a  hundred  fathom  can 
reach  no  ground. 

On  this  ifland  are  feven  towns  or  villages, 
by  the  inhabitants  call’d  Libar  or  Libata 
the  Portuguejes  call  the  beft  of  them  Santo 
Efpiritu.  There  are  two  churches  or  cha¬ 
pels,  and  the  Portuguefes  have  divers  gardens 
and  orchards,  wherein  grow  oranges,  le¬ 
mons,  citrons,  pomegranates,  excellent  figs, 
bananas,  coco-nuts,  grapes,  and  other  fruit  ; 
but  corn  is  fo  great  a  flranger  to  it,  that 
they  are  obliged  to  fetch  fupplies  from  other 
places. 

It  produces  the  great  tree  by  the  natives 
call’d  Enfada  by  Clufius  the  Indian  fig-tree, 
by  Linfchoten ,  in  Portuguefe ,  Arbor  da  Raiz , 
that  is,  the  rooting-tree. 

It  fprings  up  commonly  with  one  thick 
body  to  a  great  height,  at  the  top  fhooting 
Vol.  V. 
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forth  many  branches,  from  which  liang  Baudot. 
down  feveral  fmall  firings  of  a  golden  co- 
lour,  which  when  they  once  touch  the 
ground,  take  faft  root,  fpring  up  again  like 
new  plants,  and  in  a  fliort  time  increafe 
to  a  large  bulk  from  whence,  as  from  the 
firft,  new  firings  hang  down  again,  and 
take  root,  ftill  fpreadingj  fo  that  fometimes 
one  fingle  tree  will  extend  its  bounds  above 
a  thou  find  paces,  and  feems  like  a  little 
wood  or  thicket. 

The  great  fprouts,  with  fo  many  clofe 
boughs,  intirely  ftiut  out  the  fun  beams  j 
and  the  cavities  within  repeat  an  eccho  three 
or  four  times. 

Moil  of  the  citizens  of  Loanda  have  there 
feveral  little  fuch  verdant  arbors,  where 
they  come  over  to  divert  themfelves,  and 
which,  together  with  the  ever-green  trees 
planted  about,  afford  a  very  agreeable  pro- 
fpedf. 

•The  leaves  of  the  young  boughs  refem- 
ble  thofe  of  the  quince-tree,  being  of  a 
whitifh  green  and  woolly.  The  fruit  with¬ 
in  and  without  red,  fprings  between  the 
leaves  of  the  young  branches  like  an  ordi¬ 
nary  fig. 

Very  credible  eye-witnefies  report,  that 
three  thoufand  men  may  be  fhelter’d  under 
one  of  thefe  trees. 

Within  its  outermoft  or  firft  bark,  they 
find  fomewhat  like  a  thread  or  yarn,  which 
being  beaten,  cleanfed,  and  drawn  out  at 
length,  the  common  people  make  cloth  of. 

This  tree  grows  alfo  in  Arabia  and  India, 
where  the  inhabitants,  cutting  away  the 
fmall  boughs,  make  arbors  under  them  for 
coolnefs  and  fhade. 

Merolla  fays,  all  the  drinking  water  us’d 
in  the  city  is  taken  up  in  this  ifland  -,  and  the 
flrangeft  is,  that  it  is  fweetefl  at  the  flood, 
and  fait  or  brackifli  at  the  ebb. 

The  iflanders  ufe  canoos  made  of  the 
bodies  of  date-trees  join’d  together,  in  which 
they  fight  at  fea. 

Formerly  the  Jagos  dwelt  here,  but  the 
Portuguefes  drove  them  out  in  the  year  1 578. 
and  purfued  them  to  Maffmgan  at  the  fame 
time  raifing  a  fort  there  for  their  fecurity. 

In  this  ifland  the  grey-colour’d  Simbos  are 
taken  up,  which  carried  to  Congo ,  and  other 
places,  go  for  current  money  fo  that  this 
place  may  juflly  be  term’d  the  mint  of 
Congo.  For  though  other  parts  of  the  coaffs 
of  Congo  produce  Simbos ,  yet  thofe  of  Lo¬ 
anda  are  the  bell. 

It  is  commonly  the  women  who  gather  or 
fifh  thefe  Simbos  out  of  the  fea,  in  this  man¬ 
ner:  they  walk  to  about  the  knees,  or 
their  middle,  in  the  water,  with  certain  baf- 
kets,  which  they  fill  with  the  fand,  among 
which  the  Simbos  breed,  and  returning  to 
the  beach,  pick  them  out.  Thefe  fhells  are 
of  two  forts,  males  and  females,  and  very 
6  R  fmall 
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BARnoT.fi-nall  •,  the  females  are  of  the  bell:  colour 
and  hand  lb  me. 

The  two  entrances  into  the  port  of  the 
city  Loanda ,  form’d,  as  was  faid  before, 
by  this  ifland,  are  on  the  north  and  fouth. 
That  on  the  l'outh  call’d  Barra  de  Corhnba , 
where  formerly  was  about  five  fathom  wa¬ 
ter,  is  now  almoft  choak’d  with  fand.  The 
Portuguefes  had  formerly  two  batteries  on 
this  entrance,  but  the  water  has  almoft 
wafh’d  them  away. 

About  two  miles  from  Barra  de  Corimba , 
on  the  continent,  is  a  little  promontory,  in 
Portuguese  call’d  Pont  a  do  Palmerinho. 

A  mile  and  a  half  fouthward  of  it  is  the 
Sleepers  haven,  and  the  lime-kilns,  where 
burn  oyfter-fhells  to  make 

Four  miles  and  a  half  from  Sleepers  haven 
is  the  river  Coanfa,  where  formerly  th t  Dutch 
had  a  fort,  call’d  Molle,  before  ipoken  of. 

To  perfect  this  defcription,  I  have  added 
Plate  30.  a  map  of  the  coaft  of  Angola,  from  the  ri¬ 
ver  Bengo  to  the  Coanfa ,  with  the  ifland  of 
Loanda ,  taken  from  that  made  by  the  king 
of  Portugal* s  command,  often  before  men¬ 
tion’d. 

I  have  thereon  given  the  figure  of  the 
mermaid,  in  two  feveral  poftures,  mark’d 
A.  B.  having  before  delcribed  it  from  Me- 
rolla. 

The  fifh  with  a  long  fharp  horn,  repre- 
fented  in  the  fame  cut,  at  the  letter  C,  was 
given  me  on  the  coaft  of  Guinea ,  by  one 
Mr.  Gafchot ,  an  ingenious  man,  who  had 
made  fome  voyages  to  the  Eajl-Indies ,  who 
took  it  from  the  life,  which  was  four  or 
five  foot  long. 

To  return  to  the  charts,  they  fhow  the 
Soundings,  depths  and  foundings  along  the  coaft  of  the 
Lower  A Ethiopia ,  from  Rio  das  Arnafias,  on 
the  fouth  fide  of  cape  Lope  Gonzales ,  as 
follows  :  from  that  river  to  cape  St.  Ca¬ 
therine  twelve  fathom  •,  thence  to  S err  as  do 
Santo  Spirit 0  twelve  ;  thence  to  CaboSegundo 
eight  and  nine  •,  thence  to  Porto  de  Mayom- 
be  twelve  and  ten  •,  thence  to  Angra  do  In¬ 
dio  twelve  and  fifteen  ^  thence  to  Rio  das 


the  Portuguefcs 

lime. 


Moutas  eight  thence  to  Rio  de  Se  fifteen ; 
thence  to  the  bay  of  Cabin  de  four,  five  and 
fix  ;  in  the  mouth  of  the  river  Zair  or  Congo 
feven  ;  from  Barreiros  Brancas  to  Rio  do 
Andrez  eight  to  ten  •,  and  from  thence  to 
Rio  Bengo  eight,  fix  and  eight :  where  end 
the  obfervations  of  the  depths  along  the 
coaft  fouthward. 

The  common  trade-winds  at  the  coaft  Trade_ 
of  Angola  blow  from  fouth-weft  to  fouth,  winds. 
till  about  twelve  degrees  longitude  from  the 
meridian  of  the  ifie  of  Lundy ,  which  is  the 
common  meridian  of  the  Englijh.  At  fome 
diftance  from  the  fhore,  they  are  fometimes 
a  point  more  to  the  weftward,  and  thofe 
who  have  been  there  feveral  voyages  fay, 
they  found  them  always  in  the  fame  quarter, 
and  not  fubjeft  to  fhift,  all  the  time  they 
ftaid  at  that  coaft.  The  dry  feafon  there  Seafons. 
has  been  obferved  to  be  from  the  latter  end 
of  April  till  September ,  tho’  fometime  in¬ 
termix’d  with  pleafant  fhowers  of  rain.  I 
cannot  be  fo  precife  as  to  the  wet  feafon. 

The  true  fea-breeze  has  been  commonly  Seabreeze, 
obferved  there  to  be  from  weft- fouth-weft 
to  weft  by  fouth,  if  the  weather  be  fair, 
and  the  land  breeze  at  eaft  by  north ;  but 
if  a  tornado  happens,  it  makes  the  winds 
fhift  all  round  the  compafs,  and  at  laft  fet¬ 
tle  at  fouth-weft,  which  is  the  true  trade- 
wind,  as  has  been  faid. 

Thus  I  have  run  through  all  the  parts  of 
the  Lower  z Ethiopia ,  to  the  kingdoms  of 
Benguella  and  Mat  am  an,  both  to  the  fouth¬ 
ward  of  Angola ,  being  the  Utmoft  extent 
of  the  trading  coaft  ;  beyond  which  is  the 
coaft  of  the  Cafres,  a  mod  brutal  genera¬ 
tion,  where  no  fort  of  commerce  has  ever 
been.  I  have  extended  fo  far,  that  nothing 
might  be  wanting  to  make  this  the  moft 
compleat  defcription  of  North  and  South 
Guinea  of  any  yet  extant  •,  hoping  it  may 
not  only  ferve  for  the  entertainment  and 
inftru<5tion  of  thofe,  who  defire  to  be  ac¬ 
quainted  with  foreign  countries,  without 
the  toils  and  hazards  of  long  voyages,  but 
prove  of  ufe  to  fuch  as  make  trade  and 
the  fea  their  profeftion. 


The  End  of  the  Fir  ft  Book  of  the  Supplement. 
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Seafon  to  fail  for  Guinea. 

Am  of  opinion,  that  the  propereft  fea- 
fon  to  render  the  Guinea  voyages  moft 
profperous  and  fafe,  is  to  depart  from 
Europe  about  the  latter  end  of  Septem¬ 
ber  ,  to  enjoy  the  longer  the  good  feafon  on 
that  coaft  •,  and  to  have  a  fufficient  time  to 
carry  on  the  trade  there,  fo  as  to  reach  the 
Leeward  iflands  of  America  by  the  latter 
end  of  April  following,  which  is  the  time 
when  they  make  the  fugar  there  •,  that  fo 
fhips  may  have  their  full  lading,  and  fail 
thence  for  Europe  again  before  the  feafon 
of  hurricanes  there  *,  and  arrive  here  be¬ 
fore  the  boifterous  weather,  which  ufually 
reigns  on  our  coafts  about  the  beginning 
of  October,  which  the  French  ftile  Coups  de 
vents  de  la  St.  Michel ,  or  Michaelmas  ftorms-, 
the  fad  effe&s  whereof  I  fufficiently  felt  in 
October  1681.  aboard  the  Jolly  man  of  war. 
Having  fail’d  from  Rochel  road  on  the  fe- 
venth  of  October  for  the  coaft  of  Guinea , 
and  after  we  had  fight  of  cape  Ortegal  in 
Galicia ,  we  met  with  fuch  a  violent  ftorm 
from  the  fouth-weft,  and  variable,  that  we 
were  fixteen  days  tolled  up  and  down  in  the 
bay,  the  fea  running  mountain  high,  and 
dreadfully  breaking  into  our  fhip,  which 
fpoil’d  abundance  of  our  provifions,  and 
much  difabled  us  in  our  iails  and  rigging. 
However,  being  a  ftrong  flip*  we  kept 
fea  •,  but  our  paflage  to  Senega  river  lafted 
forty-eight  days :  whereas,  in  a  former 
Voyage  begun  a  fortnight  later,  we  made 
our  paflage  in  twenty-four  days. 

In  this  manner  we  make  our  Guinea 
voyages  without  much  hazard  or  fatigue  ; 
being  in  a  manner  certain  to  have  moft  oi 
the  time  good  fair  weather,  and  no  con- 
fiderable  tempefts  at  fea  •,  either  at  our  de¬ 
parting  from  Europe ,  during  our  paflage, 
or  whilft  we  carry  on  the  trade  on  the 


coafts  of  Nigritia ,  that  is,  at  Senegal ,  Gam¬ 
boa  and  Guinea  •,  nor  in  the  voyage  from 
thence  to  the  main,  or  to  the  iflands  of 
America ,  neither  during  our  ftay  there  :  as 
likewife  in  our  return  thence  to  Europe ,  it 
will  probably  free  us,  in  fome  meafure, 
from  the  tempeftuous  weather  often  reign¬ 
ing  in  Augujl  about  the  Bermudas  iflands ; 
and  on  the  coafts  of  Brit  any  and  PoiCtou  in 
October ,  if  we  do  not  reach  land  fome 
time  before  Michaelmas. 

Our  courle  from  Rochel  to  Guinea  was  Corn*, 
directed  for  cape  Finifterre  in  Galicia ,  fo  as 
to  have  fight  of  it,  if  poflible  ;  or  twenty 
to  twenty-five  leagues  weft  of  it,  accord¬ 
ing  as  the  wind  ferv’d. 

From  that  cape  we  fteer’d  fouth- fouth- 
weft,  direttly  for  Madera ,  if  we  had  oc- 
cafion  to  call  there  •,  or  fouth  by  eaft,  to 
Gran  Canaria.  Others  pafs  betwixt  this 
ifland  and  Fuerte  Ventura  %  others,  after  ha¬ 
ving  touch’d  at  Madera,  or  otherwife,  com- 
ing°from  the  northward,  pafs  by  the  weft 
of Palma ,  fometimes  in  light  of  it ;  and 
others  yet  more  wefterly,  as  is  thought  moft 
proper,  or  as  the  wind  ferves.  At  my  firft 
voyage  I  pafied  betwixt  Fuerte  Ventura  and 
Great  Canary  ■,  and  at  the  fecond,  betwixt 
the  former  and  the  main  land  of  Africa ;  and 
thereby  had  the  opportunity  of  drawing 
the  profpects  of  Lancer ot a,  Graciofa ,  Fuerte 
Ventura ,  Great  Canary,  Teneriff  and  Gomera , 
as  in  the  print  here  annex’d,  for  the  ad- Plate  31.' 
vantage  or  fatisfa&ion  of  travellers. 

The  other  cut  reprefents  the  two  fmall  Plate 
iflands.  Las  Defier t as,  eaft-fouth-eaft  of 
Madera ,  the  town  and  road  of  Funchal ,  in 
the  latter ;  with  the  profpedts  ol  Gomera , 
the  pike  of  Feneriff  and  Palma,  drawn  by 
my  nephew  James  Barbot,  in  his  paflage  to 
Congo,  as  mention’d  in  the  firft  book  of 
the  Supplement. 


A  Defcriplion  of  the  Madera  and  Canary  Iflands. 

Of  Madera  and  Porto  Santo. 


TH  E  ifland  Madera ,  fo  call’d  by  the 
Spaniards ,  Madeira  by  the  Portuguefes, 
and  by  the  ancients  Cerne  Atlantic  a,  lies  in 
one  degree  thirty-nine  minutes  longitude, 
and  thirty-two  degrees  thirty  minutes  of 
north-latitude  •,  being  about  twenty  leagues 
in  length,  feven  or  eight  in  breadth,  and 
forty-eight  in  circumference. 

Some  fay  it  was  firft  difeover’d  by  an 
Englifhman  call’d  Mach  am ,  Anno  1 344. 
But  the  Portuguefes  feem  to  claim  the  dif- 
covery  thereof  more  fairly,  under  Joan 
Gonzalez  and  Triftan  Vaz ,  anno  1429. 

The  air  is  far  more  temperate  than  in  the 
Canary  iflands,  and  the  foil  more  fertile  in 
corn,  wine,  fugar  and  fruits,  being  much 
better  water’d  by  five  or  fix  little  rivers  ; 
but  is  alike  ftored  with  the  fame  forts  of 
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The  Canary  IJlands. 

EST  of  the  coaft  of  Biledulgerid  in 
Africa  are  the  iflands  call’d  Canaries , 
after  the  name  of  the  largeft  of  them, 
thought  to  be  the  fortunate  iflands  of  the 
ancients.  They  have  been  fubje<ft  to  the 
crown  of  Spain  fince  the  year  1417,  when 
firft  difeover’d  by  John  de  Betancourt ,  a 
French  man,  in  the  fervice  of  the  king  of 
Caftile ,  who  fubdued  Fuerte  Ventura  and 
Laiizarote  \  as  others  after  him  did  the  reft, 
from  that  time  to  the  year  1496. 

In  the  days  of  Ferdinand  king  of  Cajlile 
and  Alfonfo  the  fifth  of  Portugal  each  of 
them  claiming  a  right  to  the  other’s  domi¬ 
nions,  and  aifuming  their  titles,  there  en- 
fued  a  bloody  war  betwixt  the  Spaniards 
and  Portuguefes ,  till  both  fides  being  fpenr, 
a  peace  was  concluded  in  1479  at  Alcobazas 


cattle,  birds,  plants  and  trees,  from  whence  on  the  fourth  of  September  -,  by  which  they 


is  extracted  Sanguis  Draconis ,  maftick  and 
other  gums. 

When  firft  difeover’d  by  the  Portuguefes , 
in  1420,  it  was  all  over  cover’d  with  woods, 
and  thence  call’d  Madeira ,  and  thofe  being 


F  unchal 
town. 


reciprocally  renounced  their  pretenfions, 
and  it  was  therein  ftipulated,  that  the  Ca¬ 
nary  iflands  fhould  intirely  belong  to  the 
crown  of  Cajlile ,  and  the  commerce  and 
navigation  of  Guinea  to  that  of  Portugal , 
fet-on  fire,  continu’d  burning  feven  years  *,  af-  exclufive  of  the  Caftilians. 

ter  which,  they  found  the  foil  extraordinary  There  are  twelve  iflands  in  all,  but  only  Numbe? 
fertile,  but*  at  prefent  it  is  much  decay’d.  feven  of  note.  Lanzarote  and  Fuerte  Ven-  a.nc*  P°*H 
The  chief  town  is  Funchal ,  an  epifcopal  tura  lie  moft  to  the  eaftward  ;  then  Gran  tIon‘ 
fee,  fuffragan  to  the  archbifhop  of  Lifbon,  Cancria,Tencrijf,  Gomera,  Hierro  and  Palma, 
lying  in  the  bottom  of  a  bay,  as  the  above  thefe  two  laft  the  moft  wefterly.  They  all 
mentioned  cut  reprefents.  lie  betwixt  the  firft  and  the  fixth  or  feventh 

Befides  which,  there  are  two  other  towns,  degrees  of  longitude,  and  betwixt  the 
Moncerico  and  Santa  Cruce ,  with  thirty-fix  twenty-fourth  and  the  twenty-eighth  de- 
parifhes,  a  college  and  monaftery  of  jefuits,  grees  of  latitude,  or  the  twenty-ninth,  if 
five  other  monafteries,  four  hofpitals,  eighty-  we  include  the  two  call’d  Salvages. 

Gran  Canaria ,  which  has  communicated  Gran  Ca- 
its  name  to  the  reft,  is  in  three  degrees  nar*a- 
forty  minutes  longitude,  and  twenty-fix 
degrees  thirty  minutes  of  latitude,  being 
thirteen  or  fourteen  leagues  long,  and  a- 
bout  forty  in  compafs. 

Teneriff,  by  the  ancients  call’d  Nivaria ,  TenerifF. 
is  in  two  degrees  thirty  minutes  longitude, 
and  twenty-feven  degrees  of  latitude,  and 
about  fixty  leagues  in  compafs :  it  is  famous 
for  the  lofty  mountain  call’d  the  Pike  of 


two  hermitages,  and  feveral  fine  feats  and 
caftles  about  the  country.  Funchal  Hands 
at  the  foot  of  a  high  hill,  in  a  narrow  long 
form,  defended  by  three  forts  or  caftles. 

This  ifland  is  ten  leagues  weft  from  that 
of  Porto  Santo ,  feven  from  the  two  little 
defart  iflands,  and  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  weft  from  the  neareft  main  land  of 
Fez  in  Africa. 

The  king  of  Portugal's  Adelantado ,  or 
generally  refides  at  Funchal. 


governor. 


The  road  is  very  bad  to  ride  in,  tho’  fhips  Teneriff \  rifing  in  the  form  of  a  fugar-loaf 
may  do  it  within  piftol-fliot  of  the  town, 
becaufe  the  boifterous  fouth-weft  winds 
often  force  them  from  their  anchors,  and 
they  muft  then  of  neceflity  make  out  to 
fea,  to  avoid  the  two  iflands  call’d  Eefiertas. 


to  fucli  a  prodigious  height,  that  I  have 
feen  it  plain  at  forty-five  leagues  diftance, 
fhowing,  as  reprefented  in  the  print  here  Plate  3 1 . 
annexed. 

Fuerte  Ventura ,  in  ancient  geography  Fuerte 

All  European  nations  trade  thither,  and  re-  Cofperia ,  lies  in  five  degrees  thirty  minutes  Vencura’ 
ceive  in  exchange  for  their  commodities  longitude,  and  twenty-fix  degrees  of  la- 
wine,  much  ufed  throughout  all  the  Ame-  titude  •,  being  about  twenty-five  leagues 
rican  iflands,  as  keeping  belt  in  hot  coun-  long  from  fouth-weft  to  north-eaft,  the 
tries  •,  fugar,  wax,  oranges,  lemons,  pome-  breadth  very  irregular  •,  but  the  circumfe- 
granates  and  citrons.  rence  about  feventy-five  leagues  round  the 

Porto  Santo  was  difeovered  by  the  fame  coafts,  which  form  two  bays,  much  like 
perfons  as  Madera ,  and  is  about  eight  the  ends  of  the  Malta  crofs. 
leagues  in  compafs,  having  on  it  fome  vil-  Lanzarote ,  formerly  Centuria ,  is  in  five  Lanza* 

lages  and  hamlets  •,  being  alfo  fubjedt  to  the  degrees  forty-five  minutes  longitude,  and  r°te. 
crown  of  Portugal.  twenty-feven  degrees  latitude-,  about  thirteen 
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leagues  long  from  north  to  fouth,  nine  in 
breadth,  and  forty  in  compafs. 

Gomera ,  the  Fheode  of  the  ancients,  is  in 
the  fir  ft  degree  of  longitude,  and  twenty- 
feventh  of  latitude,  about  twenty-two  leagues 
in  circumference,  having  a  pretty  good 
haven,  and  a  town  of  the  fame  name,  which 
might  probably  be  derived  from  the  Go- 
meres ,  a  people  of  Africa ,  living  on  the 
mountains  of  the  little  Atlas ,  according  to 
Marmol. 

The  ifland  Hierro ,  as  the  Spaniards  call  it, 
tho’  others  more  frequently  Ferro ,  in  an¬ 
cient  geography  Pluvialia ,  is  betwixt  the 
firft  meridian  and  thirty  minutes  of  longi¬ 
tude,  and  in  twenty-fix  degrees  forty-five 
minutes  latitude;  about  ten  leagues  long, 
five  broad,  and  twenty- five  in  compafs:  the 
foil  dry  and  barren  in  fome  parts,  for  want 
of  water,  which  has  given  many  authors  oc- 
cafion  to  tell  a  formal  ftory  of  a  tree  fup- 
plying  all  the  ifland  with  water,  which  is 
fince  known  to  be  a  fable,  and  therefore  not 
worth  mentioning.  This  ifland  is  become 
particularly  famous,  from  the  French  navi¬ 
gators  placing  their  firft  meridian  in  the 
center  of  it. 

Graciofa  and  Alegria  have  nothing  in 
them  worth  obferving;  but  the  firft  was 
by  the  ancients  culled  Juniona  Major-,  and 
the  latter  Juniona  Minor. 

Palma ,  anciently  Capraria ,  lies  in  thirty 
minutes  longitude,  and  twenty- feven  de¬ 
grees  forty  minutes  latitude,  and  is  feven 
leagues  long,  ten  in  breadth,  and  twenty- 
fix  in  compafs:  in  it  is  the  mountain  of 
goats,  whence  its  former  name-,  and  which 
ufed  to  caft  out  fire  and  (tones. 

The  air  of  thefe  iflands  in  general  is  good, 
tho’  hot-,  and  the  foil  fertile,  producing 
wheat,  barley,  millet,  and  excellent  wine, 
tranfported  thence  to  moft  parts  of  Europe -, 
but  more  particularly  to  Great  Britain. 
There  are  abundance  of  poplar,  fig,  pome¬ 
granate,  citron  and  orange  trees:  they  alfo 
yield  fugar  and  dragon’s  blood,  befides 
lome  other  forts  of  gum. 

Moft  of  the  inhabitants  are  Spaniards ;  but 
there  are  fome  remains  of  the  ancient  na¬ 
tives,  called  Guanches ,  a  very  adtive  nimble 
people,  living  on  the  mountains,  who  feed 
moftly  on  goats  milk,  being  a  hardy  bold 
people,  of  a  tawny  complexion,  now  civi¬ 
liz’d  by  the  Spaniards  living  among  them. 

The  Spanifo  fleets  returning  from  the 
Weft-Indies  often  make  thefe  iflands  their 
place  of  rendezvous.  To  conclude  with  them, 
I  have  obferved  that  the  high  fouth  fouth- weft 
wind  fwells  the  ocean’s  waves  very  much  be¬ 
tween  the  Canaries ,  but  it  feldom  blows 
there.  From  the  latitude  of  the  mouth  of 
the  ftraights  to  thefe  iflands,  we  had  always 
good  (port,  catching  doradoes,  (harks,  fly¬ 
ing  fifties,  fea-dogs,  and  tunny-fifb. 
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Voyage  continued.  Barsov. 

O  return  to  our  voyage:  Whether  you 
fail  between  Gran  Canaria  and  Fuerte 
V entura ,  or  between  this  latter  and  the  con¬ 
tinent  of  'Africa,  you  are  to  make  cape  Ba¬ 
ja  dor  on  the  coaft  of  the  Zenegues ,  as  the 
Portuguefes  call  them,  or  Zuenziga ,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  French ;  which  province  is  by 
fome  reckoned  a  part  of  Libia  Interior ,  ex¬ 
tending  it  to  Cabo  Branco ,  or  White  Cape: 
tho’  other  authors  place  its  limits  on  the  coalt 
between  cape  Nao  and  cape  Bojador ,  and 
at  this  laft  commence  the  kingdom  of  Gua- 
lata,  and  thence  to  Senegal  river  extend  that 
of  Genehoa. 

The  ancient  geography  lays  down  a  place  Ancient 
near  cape  Bojador  fomewhat  fouth  of  Chi-  names. 
farm  Flavius ,  giving  the  name  of  Strangle 
to  the  people  inhabiting  that  maritime  part 
of  Africa ,  between  the  faid  river  Chifarus 
and  that  called  Salathus,  which  falls  into 
the  ocean  oppofite  to  Fuerte  Ventura ,  one  of 
the  Canary  iflands  above-mentioned,  extend¬ 
ing  them  to  the  mountain  Atlas  Major , 
which  feparated  the  ancient  Getuli  from  the 
Autolota  and  the  Fingitana ,  now  Morocco 
and  to  the  fouthward  of  the  Sirang<e  places 
the  Maufoli ,  extending  to  the  river 'Ophidius, 
now  Rio  do  Ouro ,  or  the  golden  river. 

We  ufually  fail  along  this  coaft,  at  about  Coaftlng. 
feven,  eight,  or  nine  leagues  diftance,  in  thirty, 
thirty-five,  forty,  and  forty-five  fathom  wa¬ 
ter,  fandy  ground,  mixed  with  fmall  foul 
ft  ones;  but  within  two  leagues  of  the  fliore 
the  depth  is  eight  and  ten  fathom.  The 
wind  generally  varies  from  north  to  eaft,  and 
very  rarely  comes  to  fouth-’weft. 

Cape  Bojador  is  fo  called  from  its  running  Cape  Flo- 
farout  into  the  fea,  which  the  name  imports  •  JacIor’ 
and  has  a  bending,  which  makes  a  hollow  or 
fort  of  bay.  The  Portuguefes  formerly  durft 
not  fail  any  thing  near  it,  for  fear  the  tide, 
which  fets  ftrong  there,  fhould  carry  them 
upon  the  breakings  and  fhoals  that  are  about 
the  cape.  For  many  years  that  nation  would 
not  venture  beyond  cape  Nao,  fearing  they 
fhould  not  be  able  to  return  home-,  and 
therefore  gave  it  that  name,  to  denote  there 
was  no  going  beyond  it:  but  having  at  laft 
furmounted  that  difficulty,  they  ftuck  no 
lefs  at  cape  Bojador.  Giles  Tanez  was  the 
firft  of  that  nation,  who  had  the  courage  to 
pafs  beyond  that  dreadful  cape,  which  is  by 
fome  fuppofed  to  be  the  mount  of  the  fun, 
of  the  ancients;  and  by  others,  Ptolemy' a 
Arfmarium.  Not  far  from  it  is  the  town 
Bojador ;  and  about  eighty  leagues  eaft  ward, 
up  the  country,  begins  the  famous  ridge  of 
mountains,  called  by  geographers  Atlas  Ma-  Mount 
jor ,  lying  between  the  provinces  of  Biledul - 
gerid  and  Zuenziga ,  and  reaching  with  its 
tops  above  the  clouds;  whence  the  heathen 
poets  took  the  fidtion  of  Atlas's  bearing  the 
heavens  on  his  fhoulders. 

6  S  Cape 
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Barhot.  Cape  Bojador  lies  in  twenty-fix  degrees  of 
north  latitude,  and  three  hundred  fifty -three 
degrees  fifty  minutes  longitude  eaft;  the 
current  about  it  fets  fouth  fouth-weft  eight 
leagues. 

The  coaft  all  along  from  this  cape  to 
Angra  dos  Ruyvos,  a  large  bay,  about  thirty- 
five  leagues  weft  of  it,  is  very  hilly  and 
mountainous,  but  lowering  as  it  draws  nearer 
to  the  bay,  and  has  no  place  of  any  note  bo¬ 
lides  Penha  Grande ,  ten  leagues  louth  of 
the  cape. 

Angra  dos  Ruyvos  is  a  bay  facing  the  weft, 
and  has  but  three  fathom  water  between 
the  two  points,  and  two  within,  and  con- 
fequently  only  capable  of  fmall  fhips.  Giles 
Yanez ,  who  difeovered  it  in  the  year  1434, 
gave  it  the  name*,  becaufe  he  found  there 
abundance  of  the  fifh  the  Portuguefes  call 
Ruyvos ,  and  the  Englijh  gurnets.  Four  or 
five  leagues  farther  to  the  fouthward  lies 
Porto  de  Meden:  the  ftsore  here  is  fiat  and 
barred,  producing  nothing  but  large  bul- 
rulhes.  On  the  fouth-fide  of  that  bay  ap¬ 
pears  a  fteep  high  point,  which  at  a  cli- 
ftance  fhews  like  a  fortrefs. 

Fifiies.  The  fea  along  this  coaft  affords  an  in¬ 
credible  quantity  of  P argues  and  Sardes , 
two  forts  of  pretty  large  fill,  of  an  ex¬ 
cellent  tafte;  of  which,  in  two  hours  time  we 
lay  by  in  forty-five  fathom  water,  we 
caught  above  a  hundred  with  lines  and 
hooks,  among  which  were  alio  fome  fea- 
dogs,  and  another  fort  of  fifh  larger  than 
the  former,  called  by  the  French  captains; 
the  figure  whereof,  and  of  the  Pargues  and 

Plate  32.  Sardes ,  I  drew,  as  reprefented  in  the  print. 

We  took  notice  of  two  forts  of  ihe  Sardes ; 
the  captain  is  the  belt  meat  of  them  all,  be¬ 
ing  very  white,  firm  and  favoury:  the  head 
of  it  is  much  like  that  of  the  French  Ro¬ 
chet-  fifh,  but  not  red,  being  of  a  bright 
brown,  and  ugly  to  look  at.  I  have  had  lbme 
account  of  a  fort  of  fifh  much  like  this,  in 
feveral  parts  of  the  Wejl-Indies ,  and  in  the 
fouth-fea,  efpecially  about  the  ifland  Juan 
Fernandes ,  near  the  coaft  of  Chili ;  and  is 
called  in  thofe  parts  the  Snapper,  being  of 
the  fhape  of  a  gurnet,  but  much  bigger, 
with  a  great  head  and  mouth,  and  large 
gills  and  fins;  the  back  of  a  deep  bright 
red,  and  its  belly  of  a  filver  colour:  the 
feales  as  large  as  a  fhilling,  and  the  flefh 
very  excellent  to  eat;  all  which  qualities 
aniwer  exaftly  to  this  captain-fifh  1  have 
mention’d,  and  am  apt  to  believe  it  a  fnapper. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Canary  iflands  and 
of  Madera ,  come  hither  with  a  number  of 
barks  and  floops  yearly,  to  catch  thefe  fifhes, 
which  they  fait  like  Newfoundland- bank  cod, 
and  make  a  great  trade  thereof  in  their  iflands. 

We  caught  at  another  time  abundance  of 
this  fifh  before  a  place  called  the  Sette  Mon- 
St.  a,  in  forty  fathom  water,  ftony  ground 


mix’d  with  fmall  fhells:  thefe  forts  of  fifh, 
like  the  cod,  keep  always  near  the  bottom 
of  the  fea  in  deep  water,  and  require  very 
long  lines  to  reach  them.  We  made  at  firft 
our  baits  of  pieces  of  flefh,  or  of  herrings; 
and  when  we  had  got  fome  of  them  aboard, 
ufed  them,  as  better  baits:  the  hooks  mull’ 
alfo  be  pretty  ftrong.  *Tis  a  very  divert¬ 
ing,  but  fomewhat  laborious  fport,  becaufe 
of  the  great  depth  of  the  water  it  muft  be 
hailed  out  from. 

We  had  alfo  almoft  every  day  the  diver- 
fion  of  fifhing  for  doradoes,  fharks  and  dog- 
fifh.  We  commonly  caught  doradoes  with 
an  harping  iron  darted  at  them,  as  they 
happened  to  fwim  near  the  fhip  almoft  on 
the  furface  of  the  ocean;  and  for  fharks 
we  ufed  a  long  ftout  iron-hook,  the  bait  be¬ 
ing  a  large  piece  of  fait  pork,  of  which  that 
rapacious  creature  feemed  to  be  very  greedy. 

I  will  not  here  enter  upon  a  particular  de- 
feription  of  either  of  thefe  creatures,  the 
dorado  and  the  (hark,  as  being  now  fo  well 
know’n,  by  mod  travellers  or  people  of  any 
trading;  I  fiiall  only  in  general  take  no¬ 
tice,  that  the  dorado  is  the  moft  beautiful 
and  nobleft  fifh  in  the  univerfe,  when  juft 
come  out  of  the  fea.  The  French  failors  call 
it  improperly  the  dolphin:  the  name  of 
dorado  was  given  it  by  the  Spaniards  or  Dorado 
Portuguefes ,  from  the  fine  polifhed,  enamell’d, ^* 
tranfparent  gold  colour  of  its  feales  about 
the  back;  lo  wonderfully  intermix’d  with 
fliining,  bright,  filver,  and  emerald  green 
fpecks,  which  I  have  endeavour’d  to  paint 
as  near  nature  as  I  was  capable,  in  minia¬ 
ture;  and  have  thofe  originally  by  me  ftill. 

The  tail  and  fins  are  of  a  fine  gold  colour, 
and  the  belly  like  filver,  when  in  its  ele¬ 
ment;  itfoon  changes  aboard,  as  we  obferve 
the  fame  fudden  alteration  in  the  mackarels 
in  Europe.  The  dorado  feales  in  the  night¬ 
time  look  of  a  fiery  colour,  the  fltfli  of  that 
beautiful  fifh  is  very  firm,  white,  and  of 
an  excellent  relifh,  efpecially  broiled  on 
brifl-t  wood-coals  cut  in  flices,  about  two 
inches  thick,  and  falted  for  an  hour  or  two. 

There  are  two  forts  of  doradoes,  and  of  ei¬ 
ther  male  and  female,  of  very  different  fize 
and  colour:  that  which  I  drew  after  the  life, 
was  a  cock-dorado,  near  five  fcot  long; 
which,  as  I  was  told  by  old  travellers,  is  the 
longeft  it  grows  to. 

The  doradoes  of  the  American  feas  differ 
from  thofe  of  the  African ,  in  that  their  head 
is  longer  pointed,  whereas  thofe  of  Africa 
are  generally  flat  nofed  and  round;  and  for 
that  reafori,  in  fome  refpebl  not  fo  pleafing 
to  the  eye.  This  fifh  is  no  thicker  than  our 
ialmon:  the  other  fort  varies  from  this, 
in  that  the  two  extremities  of  its  jawsftretch 
a  little  farther  out,  and  that  the  fpecks  in- 
ftead  of  a  fine  deep  emerald  green,  are  of  a 
lively  azure,  on  a  gold  ground.  Both  forts 

are 
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are  very  delicious,  and  acceptable  to  travel¬ 
lers,  efpecially  when  not  well  fyrniffied  with 
a  variety  of  freffi  provifions,  as  it  often  hap¬ 
pens  in  a  home  voyage,  or  return  from  re¬ 
mote  parts  of  the  univerfe.  Mr.  Cherot , 

*  a  furgeon  of  St.  Malo ,  in  an  Eafl- India  voy¬ 
age  faw  a  dorado  which  he  affirms  was  full 
eight  foot  long,  in  the  latitude  of  twelve  de¬ 
grees  fourh  in  the  Teas  of  Madagafcar. 

I  have  given  fo  large  an  account  of  the 
fharks  of  the  Guinean  feas  in  the  precedent 
defeription,  that  I  refer  to  it. 

We  caught  a  great  quantity,  on  the  coaft 
of  Zahara ,  of  a  fort  of  fiffi  by  the  French 
called  Chiens  de  Mer ,  or  Roujfette:  they  were 
generally  females,  each  big  with  two  little 
ones  ffiut  up  in  a  bag,  fattened  to  the  fiffi,  by 
a  pretty  long  ligament,  through  which  the 
little  twins  were  nouriffied  by  the  fubttance 
Plate  32.  of  their  dam,  as  the  figure  reprefents  it. 

That  bag  was  full  of  a  gloomy  yellow  foft 
matter,  which  I  fuppofe  was  to  keep  and 
nourifh  them  till  the  time  of  being  call  out 
by  nature. 

Theie  being  taken  out  of  the  bag,  and 
thrown  into  a  large  tub  of  fea- water,  did 
fwim  as  nimbly  and  fwiftly,  as  if  they  had 
been  naturally  brought  forth  at  the  proper 
time. 

This  obfervation  may  convince  fome  per- 
fons,  who  believe  that  all  forts  of  fiffi  what¬ 
ever  are  generated  out  of  fpawn,  and 
not  by  adtual  copulation,  as  with  thequadru- 
pedes:  for  befides  the  example  of  this  fiili 
I  now  inttance,  the  whales,  the  north- 
capers  or  grampuffes,  and  porpoifes,  cer¬ 
tainly  procreate  by  adtual  copulation,  and 
bear  and  bring  forth  their  young  as  the 
beafts  do.  The  fkin  of  this  fiffi  being  of 
the  nature  of  iliagreen,  is  ufetul  to  joiners, 
and  other  artificers,  to  poliffi  wood,  G?c. 

We  were  alfo  entertain’d  every  day,  during 
our  voyage  along  this  coall  of  Zahara ,  with 
the  fight  of  a  multitude  of  lmall  whales, 
grampuffes,  porpoifes,  and  flying-fiffi; 
which  are  common  in  the  feas  betwixt  the 
equator  and  tropicks,  but  more  efpecially 
infinite  numbers  of  porpoifes. 

One  day  we  had,  for  fome  minutes,  a  large 
Panapana,  or  ham  mer- fiffi,  fwimming  fo 
flowly  on  the  furfacc  of  the  ocean,  and  fo 
very  near  the  ffiip,  that  I  had  time  enough 
Plate  32.  to  draw  its,,  figure  as  in  the  print.  It  ap¬ 
pear’d  to  be  near  eight  foot  long;  and  at 
fome  part  of  the  coaft  of  Guinea.  I  faw 
another  like  it,  fwimming  by  our  ffiip’s  fide 
at  a  fmall  dittance.  The  figure  of  the  head 
of  the  Panapana  I  have  drawn  after  that 
which  is  in  Grejham  college  in  London  ;  and 
have  feen  another  at  a  houfe  near  the  lant- 

horn  tower  in  Rochel. 

Tho’  we  fail’d  by  this  coaft  in  November , 
the  weather  was  intolerably  hot  and  heavy ; 
by  day  we  navigated  towards  land,  till  in 
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twenty  fathom  water,  and  at  night  out  to  fea,  Bar”0 
to  forty  and  forty-five  fathom,  when  the 
wind  was  atfouth-weft;  but  when  north- 
eaft,  we  kept  at  night  nearer  the  land. 

Twenty-four  leagues  beyond  Nr.gr a  dos 
Ruyvos  is  the  place,  where  in  1435  Giles 
Tanez  above  mention’d  found  a  multitude 
of  lea-wolves,  or  feals,  many  of  which 
his  men  killed,  and  returned  home  with  their 
fkins;  and  that  was  the  greateft  profit  they 
made  of  their  voyage,  thofe  being  then 
looked  upon  as  a  rarity.  In  1440  Ante-, 
ny  Gonzales  fail’d  to  that  fame  place,  to 
load  his  ffiip  with  thofe  lkins.  He  landed, 
there,  killed  fome  of  the  natives,  and  took 
a  few.  This  place  is  near  Rio  do  Ouro ,  or 
the  golden  river. 

Angra  dos  Cavallos  is  a  bay  feven  leagues  dos 
fouth  of  Sette  Montes ;  in  it  is  ten  fathom Cava,los* 
water,  and  without  it,  four  leagues  off,  fif¬ 
teen,  twenty  and  twenty-five,  red  fand  mix’d 
with  little  white  transparent  ftones.  The 
Portuguefes  call’d  it  by  the  above  name,  fig- 
nifying  bay  of  horfes,  becaufe  when  they  dil- 
cover’d  it  they  found  nothing  there  but  horfes. 

Some  leagues  to  the  fouthward  of  the  Otagedo. 
bay  the  coaft  is  hilly,  and  called  Otagedo , 
that  is,  the  rocky  place,  becaufe  all  faced 
with  rocks  and  fmall  iflands  next  the  lhore. 

We  founded  in  twenty  fathom  water,  and 
found  rough  pebbles  and  ftony  ground. 


Rio  do  Ouro. 

Sixteen  leagues  to  the  fouthward  of  Angra 
dos  Cavallos ,  the  great  river  called  Rio  do 
Ouro  falls  into  the  fea,  a  fmall  matter  to  the 
northward  of  the  tropick  of  Cancer ;  the 
mouth  of  it  lying  in  fuch  manner,  that  tho* 
wide,  it  is  not  feen  till  got  to  the  fouthward 
of  its  weftern  point,  called  cape  Olaredo , 
lying  in  twenty-three  degrees  thirty  minutes 
of  north  latitude.  About  four  leagues  di- 
ftance  from  the  mouth  of  this  river  eaft 
and  weft,  we  founded  in  twenty- fix  fathom, 
large  fand  mixed  with  ffiells. 

About  this  latitude,  juft  in  patting  the 
tropick  of  Cancer ,  is  obferved  an  ancient 
cuftom,  common  to  all  European  Tailors  i 
which  is,  that  thofe  who  have  never  been 
under  the  tropick,  are  obliged  to  give  the 
fhip’s  crew  a  piece  of  money,  or  fomething 
to  drink,  from  which  no  man  is  excufed. 

If  any  man  happens  to  be  fo  great  a  mifer  Ducking, 
as  to  refufe  paying  of  this  duty,  the  failors, 
dreffed  like  officers,  carry  him  bound  before 
a  tribunal,  on  which  a  feaman  is  feated  in 
a  long  robe,  reprefen  ting  a  judge,  who  ex¬ 
amines  him,  hears  what  he  has  to  fay  for 
himfelf,  and  then  pronounces  fentence; 
which  is,  that  he  be  three  times  ducked  in 
the  fea,  after  this  manner:  The  perfon  con¬ 
demned  is  tied  fall  with  a  rope,  and  the  other 
end  of  it  runs  through  a  pully  at  the  yard¬ 
arm,  by  which  he  is  hoifted  up,  and  then 
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let  run  amain  three  times  under  water.  It  is 
feldom  that  fome  one  fails  to  give  the  com¬ 
pany  this  diverfion.  The  fame  is  pradtifed 
with  the  utmoft  rigor  in  palling  the  line. 

The  mouth  of  Rio  do  Ouro  is  three  leagues 
broad,  moftly  choaked  up  with  a  bank  of 
fand  two  leagues  broad,  and  running  along 
from  the  wefterly  point  to  fouth-eaft  almoft 
three  leagues,  towards  the  eaftern  Chore  of 
the  river,  leaving  only  a  channel  about  a 
mufket-fhot  wide,  and  eighteen  fathom  deep, 
between  the  main  land  and  the  point  of  the 
fand.  This  bank  at  high  flood  has  but  two 
fathom  and  a  half  water.  Within  the  river 
there  is  twelve  fathom,  near  the  fouth-weft 
point  of  a  long  ifland,  lying  near  the  we- 
ftern  Chore ;  which  is  a  peninfula,  reaching 
within  five  or  fix  leagues  of  Sette  Montes ,  the 
river  keeping  a  broad  channel  for  near 
thirty  leagues  up  fouth-weft  and  north-eaft, 
and  thus  with  the  fea  forming  the  laid  pe¬ 
ninfula  of  the  coaft  of  Angra  dos  Cavallos 
and  Otagedo. 

1'he  ifland  above  mention’d  is  four  leagues 
long,  and  one  in  breadth.  Two  leagues 
above  the  ifland  is  the  anchoring-place,  in 
twenty  fathom  water.  The  channel  of 
the  river  narrows  gradually  farther  up  the 
country. 

This  river  in  ancient  geography  is  called 
Ophiodus  Fluvius ,  and  the  people  inhabiting 
the  country  on  the  fouth  fide  of  it  Rhabii. 

Antony  Gonzalez  above  lpoke  of,  returning 
in  1442  to  the  place  where  he  had  two 
years  before  taken  away  fome  of  the  natives, 
which  was  near  this  river  do  Ouro ,  or  of 
gold,  exchanged  thefe  perfons  for  fome 
.  Guinea  Claves,  and  a  parcel  of  gold-duft  of 
Pibar,  which  was  the  firft  gold  ever  carried 
from  that  part  of  Africa  into  Portugal.  He 
therefore  believing,  that  either  the  country, 
or  the  river  which  runs  through  it,  afforded 
much  gold,  gave  it  the  name  of  the  gold- 
river;  which  encouraged  the  Portuguefes  to 
proceed  farther  in  fearch  of  this  metal. 

from  cape  Bojador  to  Rio  do  Ouro  we 
obferved  the  coaft  in  many  places  to  be  all 
high  cliffs,  fome  grey,  others  whitifh,  and 
the  country,  as  far  as  we  could  dilcern  from 
our  top-maft  heads,  barren,  dry,  fcorch’d, 
and  red  Candy  ground,  overgrown  with 
Chrubs  and  reeds,  but  could  neither  fee  men, 
houfes,  nor  beads,  in  all  that  trad  of  land. 

Some  leagues  to  the  fouthward  of  the 
gold  river  are  the  ports  of  Medaos  and 
Pray  a,  the  latter  of  which  is  a  reafonable 
large  bay,  with  a  bar  before  it,  where  the 
ftiips,  defigned  for  the  fifhery,  generally 
anchor.  Moil;  of  our  modern  geographers 
make  the  coaft  of  Nigritia  to  commence  at 
Rio  do  Ouro. 

A  very  modern  author  names  the  land 
from  Rio  do  Ouro  northward  towards  cape 
Bojador ,  the  country  of  Ludaya  or  the  Ludayos, 
fold  to  contain  fourfeore  thoufand  fighting 


men,  bordering  to  the  fouthward  on  the 
Dullim  and  Deveches  Arabs ,  eaftward  on  the 
JJled  Arramena  Arabs ;  the  Dervis  Arabs 
northwards,  and  the  Barbas  Arabs  towards 
the  north-eaft. 

Angra  de  Gonzalo  de  Cintra ,  a  large  bay  Zanhagi. 
fo  called  from  its  firft  difeoverer  in  the  province, 
year  1445,  lies  about  fifteen  leagues  fouth- 
weft  by  fouth  from  Rio  do  Ouro.  In  former 
ages  the  French  ufed  to  refort  thither  to  buy 
gold  of  the  native  Arabs.  The  anchoring 
in  the  midft  of  the  bay  is  in  feven  or  eight 
fathom.  The  coaft  from  Rio  do  Ouro  to  it 
is  all  hills,  cover’d  with  coarfe  fand;  the 
depth  all  along,  at  about  a  league  from  the 
land,  is  eighteen  fathom.  This  is  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Zanhaga. 

We  had  once  good  fport  at  catching  of 
Pargues  and  Sardes ,  forts  of  fifli  before 
fpoken  of,  without  this  bay,  in  thirty  fa¬ 
thom  water;  the  bottom  a  muddy  fand, 
which  is  the  right  ground  for  that  fort  of 
fiCh. 

From  this  bay  of  Gcnzala  de  Cintra  to 
Cabo  das  Barbas  in  the  province  of  Gualata, 
and  in  twenty-two  degrees  twenty  minutes 
of  north  latitude,  the  coaft  is  very  high, 
and  therefore  by  the  Portuguefes  called  Petra 
alt  a,  forming  at  the  cape  the  bay  of  St.  Cy¬ 
prian,  by  fome  called  Angra  do  Cavalleiro ,  or 
the  knight’s  bay,  being  eighteen  leagues 
fouth-weft  by  fouth  of  Angra  de  Gonzalo.  In 
ancient  geography  it  is  called  Nuius  Fluvius , 
which  iuppofes  a  river  to  fall  into  the  bay ; 
and  the  people  inhabiting  the  country  about 
the  bay  were  named  Macoces ,  as  far  as  the 
river  of  St.  John  to  the  fouthward. 

Clole  by  the  bay  of  St.  Cyprian  the  coaft  Cape  Da« 
winds  about  to  north-weft  for  near  three Bart>as- 
leagues,  forming  the  cape  Das  Barbas  at  the 
extremity  of  it,  being  a  low  table-head,  and 
the  land  from  it  to  cape  Carvoeiro  much  the 
fame.  About  fix  leagues  from  the  cape 
there  is  forty-five  fathom  water,  grey  fand. 

The  coaft  there  turns  flat  to  fouth  fouth-weft 
for  eighteen  leagues  to  cape  Carvoeiro,  front¬ 
ed  all  the  way  by  a  long  bank  of  fand,  com¬ 
mencing  at  cape  Das  Barbas,  and  growing 
larger  and  larger  till  it  comes  to  cape  Car¬ 
voeiro,  where  it  extends  almoft  fix  leagues  out 
to  fea  in  breadth,  and  fo  continues  along  the 
coaft  to  the  weft  of  cape  Branco ,  fifteen 
leagues  diftanr,  diredtly  fouth  from  the 
former.  The  Portuguefes  fiy  this  great  bank 
is  left  dry  at  low  water. 

Cape  Carvoeiro  is  in  twenty-one  degrees  Cape  Car- 
forty-two  minutes  of  north  latitude.  About  vceiro- 
fourteen  or  fifteen  leagues  to  the  weftward  of 
it  we  find  forty-five  fathom  water,  unibund 
ground  of  pebbles  and  ftones. 

I  have  annexed  an  exadt  draught  of  the  pbte  3  2 
profpedtof  the  coaft  of  Gualata,  from  cape  Das 
Barbas  to  cape  Carvoeiro,  that  coaft  ftretching 
from  north-eaft  by  north  to  fouth-weft  by 
fouth.  At  about  the  middle  of  that  diftance 

lies 
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lies  a  long  narrow  ifland*  call’d  Pedro  da 
Galla,  which  looks  fwarthy  at  a  diftance, 
and  cannot  well  be  approach’d  nearer  than 
two  leagues,  becaufe  of  the  great  bank  a- 
bove- mention’d j  which  lies  out  at  fea  before 
it. 

Two  leagues  north-north-eaft  from  Cape 
Carvociro,  is  a  hill  call’d  The  little  mount  of 
Sanfania  •,  and  to  the  fouthward  of  that  cape 
are  ieveral  little  rocks  out  at  fea,  (handing 
in  a  ring,  call’d  Sette  Pcdras ,  or  The  Seven 
Rocks :  and  as  far  again  to  the  fouthward  is 
the  ill  and  Lobos ,  or  of  Wolves,  as  near  to 
Cape  Branco.  Some  leagues  up  the  inland 
is  the  great  hill  call’d  Monte  de  Areia ,  or 
The  Sand  Mountain. 

Cape  Branco. 

BEtween  the  road  that  lies  weft  from  Cape 
Branco ,  fo  named  from  a  white  fandy 
point,  Ihooting  out  into  the  fea  to  the  op- 
pofite  fhore,  the  depth  is  from  twelve  to 
ten,  nine  and  eight  fathom,  to  the  point  of 
the  faid  cape.  Some  leagues  to  the  north¬ 
ward  is  a  rock  above  water.  The  cape  is  in 
twenty  degrees  three  minutes  of  north  lati¬ 
tude  •,  the  current  fouth-weft  by  fouth  four 
leagues.  Ancient  geographers  call’d  it  Sol- 
ventia  extrema. 
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DigrcJJion  from  the  direSi  courfe. 

Shall  here  interrupt  the  courfe  of  naviga¬ 
tion  from  Cape  Branco  to  Senega  river , 
as  ufually  practis'd,  fleering  from  this  cape 
weft  of  the  great  bank  Secca  da  Gracia  ;  that 
I  may  give  fome  account  of  the  coafts  of 
Arguim  and  Anterote ,  to  complete  the  de- 
feription  of  this  country,  though  now  very 
little  frequented  by  Europeans ,  fince  the  de- 
rnolilhing  of  the  cattle  of  Arguim  in  1678. 
It  is  to  be  obferv’d,  that  the  coafting  trade 
to  Arguim  will  be  more  conveniently  carried 
on  in  (mail  fliips  than  tall  ones,  becaufe  of 
the  fhallownefs  of  the  water  on  that  coaft. 

Cape  Branco ,  or  White  Cape ,  was  firft  dis¬ 
cover’d  by  Nun  ho  Triftan  and  Anthony  Gon- 
falez ,  in  the  year  1440.  From  this  cape 
the  land  turns  away  fhort  to  eafl,  forming  a 
bay  clofe  by  it,  which  faces  the  fouth,  and 
before  it  is  nine  and  ten  fathom  water.  From 
that  bay  the  land  bends  to  the  north-eaft 
five  leagues,  and  then  again  on  a  fudden 
turns  to  fouth-fouth-eaft  four  leagues,  form- 
St.  Anne’s  ing  a  large  bay,  call’d  Angra  de  Santa  Anna , 
bay.  the  bottom  whereof  is  call’d  Culaia ,  where 
is  good  anchoring  at  two  places,  in  four,  five 
and  fix  fathom,  as  is  another  near  the  cape’s 
bay,  in  three  and  four  fathom  •,  and  in  the 
channel  to  it  from  Cape  Branco  feven,  eight 
and  ten  fathom  •,  rather  keeping  along  the 
lhore  of  the  cape  than  the  oppofite  point 
of  the  great  fand-bank,  call’d  by  the  Par - 
tuguefes ,  as  has  been  faid,  Secca  da  Gracia , 
and  by  the  French ,  Banc  d’Eftein ,  which 
Vol.  V. 
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runs  twenty-fix  leagues  from  north-weft  to  Sark 9m 
louth-eaft,  being  almoft  oval  j  and  there, 
as  well  as  at  another  little  round  bank  a. few 
leagues  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  it*  over-againft 
St.  John's  River ,  in  the  kingdom  of  Gene- 
hoa ,  the  Moors  carry  on  their  fifhery.  The 
north  point  of  the  bank  is  about  a  league 
and  a  half  diftant  from  Cape  Branco ,  leav¬ 
ing  a  convenient  channel,  which  leads  to 
the  fouth-eaft  coaft  of  Arguim.  The  varia¬ 
tion  at  Cape  Branco  is  four  degrees  eaft. 

At  the  fouth-eaft  end  of  St.  Anne's  Bay  iflands. 
are  two  fmall  iflands,  at  a  little  diftance 
from  the  coaft;  the  moft  northerly  call’d 
Ilha  da  Pedra ,  the  other  I  lb  a  Branca ,  or 
White  IJland ,  from  its  white  fandy  beach, 
Eaft-fouth-eaft  of  them  is  good  anchoring 
in  five  fathom  water,  the  place  therefore 
call’d  Surgidouro ,  that  is,  the  anchoring- 
place.  Beyond  this  again  is  another  ifland, 
call’d  Ilha  dos  Couros ,  ox  Leather  Ifland,  fomc- 
what  to  the  weftward  of  Rio  Para  Bateis . 

When  Cape  Branco  bears  fouth-eaft  by  fouth, 
diftant  eight  leagues,  there  appears  at  fouth- 
eaft,  about  five  leagues  oft',  a  fteep  white 
fhore,  ftretching  ftrait  along,  and  before  it 
thirty-five  fathom,  grey  ground. 

From  the  weft  point  of  the  river  Para 
Bateis  to  Ponta  Bateis ,  being  the  weftern 
head  of  the  bay  of  Arguim ,  the  land  tends 
weft-north-weft  and  eaft-louth-eaft  about 
five  leagues. 

The  tide  about  Cape  Branco  runs  along  the 
above-men  tion’d  coafts  to  the  bay  o  $  Arguim, 
and  the  channel  betwixt  that  fhore  and  the 
oppofite  foutherly  banks  has  nine,  ten,  fe¬ 
ven,  five,  fix,  five,  feven,  fix,  four,  three, 
and  three  and  a  half  fathom  water;  as  far  as 
Ilha  Branca,  and  thence  to  Ponta  Bateis ,  three 
and  three  and  a  half  at  moft,  with  good  an¬ 
chorage  on  the  fouth  fide  of  Ilha  das  Garzas, 
or  the  IJland  of  Herons ,  lying  in  the  midft 
of  the  opening  of  the  bay  of  Arguim. 

Arguim  bay  and  if  and s. 

IT  was  difeover’d  in  the  year  1440,  by  the  Slaves 
above-mention’d  Triftan  Vas  and  Anto- froni 
ny  Gonfalez,  together  with  the  iflands  Des tlience'’ 
Garzas  and  Adeget.  In  1444  a  fmall  com¬ 
pany  was  eretfted  in  Portugal,  paying  an 
acknowledgment  to  the  prince,  to  trade  to 
thofe  parts  newly  difeover’d  ;  who  lent  fix 
caravels  to  the  ifles  of  Arguim,  which  took 
there  two  hundred  flaves,  that  turn’d  to 
good  profit  in  Portugal. 

The  bay  is  two  leagues  wide,  and  three  iflands. 
in  depth  to  the  northward,  there  being  three 
other  little  iflands  north  of  that  Das  Garzas , 
which  all  bear  the  fame  name  of  Ifles  of  He-  • 
rons ,  from  the  great  number  of  thofe  birds 
breeding  there.  Thefe  and  the  above-men¬ 
tion’d  iflands,  between  the  bay  of  St.  Anns 
and  that  of  Arguim,  being  feven  in  number, 
two  whereof  call’d  Nar  and  Eider,  have  not 
6  T  '  been 
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Barbot.  been  yet  fpoken  of,  now  commonly  go  un- 
der  the  general  name  of  Iftes  of  Arguim. 
They  were  formerly  long  poffefied  by  the 
Portuguefes ,  who  to  fecure  their  trade,  and 
keep  them  in  fubjedlion,  in  the  year  i44T> 
by  order  of  their  king  Alfonfo  the  hfth, 
built  a  {lone  fort  on  the  chicled  of  them, 
on  a  commanding  point,  and  about  four 
hundred  twenty-five  feet  in  compafs,  with 
all  necelTary  accommodation*,  but  the  Dutch 
Dutch  with  three  Ihips  of  war,  fitted  out  by  their 
take  the  Weft -India  company,  and  the  aflidance  of 
Portu-  fome  of  the  prime  Moors ,  drove  them  out 
guei'e  fort.  0p  jtqn  tjie  year  1633. 

The  Dutch  being  maders  of  the  fort, 
added  new  works  to  it  on  the  fea-fide,  and 
kept  it  till  the  year  1678,  when  the  Drench 
The  Senega  company  took  it  from  them,  with 
French  only  one  hundred  and  twenty  men  in  three 
take  it  fhjpS  -3  and  having  carried  ofi'  a  confiderable 
fl,om  booty  of  Gum-Arabick ,  fiaves,  and  other 
goods,  laid  it  level  with  the  ground,  to 
oblige  the  Moors  of  the  adjacent  parts  to 
repair  with  their  gum,  fiaves  and  odrich 
feathers,  the  principal  commodities  of  that 
country,  to  their  factory  at  Senega ;  where¬ 
as  they  us’d  to  fell  them  to  the  Dutch  at 
Arguim ,  which  was  a  prejudice  to  the  French. 
The  natives  and  Arabs  have  fo  far  complyed 
in  that  point,  that  the  factory  at  Senega 
ever  fince  gets  two  hundred  tons  of  Gum-A¬ 
rabic1^  and  would  have  a  much  greater  quan¬ 
tity,  were  it  not  that  the  Dutch  Weft- India 
company  fends  every  year  a  fbip  to  the 
coad  of  Arguim  and  adjacent  parts,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  to  the  bay  of  Penha ,  a  port  about 
forty-five  leagues  to  the  northward  of  Sene- 
ga ,  of  which  more  hereafter,  to  barter  with 
the  Moors  for  Gum-Arabick ,  and  by  that 
means  leffens  the  trade  of  the  French. 
Branden-  In  the  year  1685  the  Brandenburg!  A- 
burghers  frican  company  fettled  a  factory  at  Ar- 
at  At-  guim ,  by  confent  of  the  Caboceiros  or  chiefs 
guim.  country,  feeing  the  French  had  blown 

up  the  fort  above-mention’d,  and  carried 
away  with  them  the  cannon,  ammunition, 
merchandize,  and  all  other  things  they 
found  therein  •,  infomuch  that  they  left  nei¬ 
ther  lodge  nor  houfe  or  cabbin,  nor  any 
body  whatever  belonging  to  France.  The 
Brandenburghers  taking  it  for  a  total  aban¬ 
doning  of  the  fort,  rebuilt  it  out  of  its 
ruins,  and  garriloned  it,  to  fecure  their  own 
people  and  trade.  The  French  Senega  com¬ 
pany,  finding  their  Gum-Arabick  trade  lef- 
fen’d  by  this  new  fettlement,  pleaded  a 
property  thereof  at  the  French  court,  as  be¬ 
ing  their  conqueft,  and  within  the  bounds  of 
their  conceffions  *,  and  did  fo  much  infill 
upon  their  fuppos’d  right,  that  the  French 
plenipotentiaries  at  the  conferences  for  peace 
at  Ry fossick  in  1697,  prelented  a  memorial 
to  the  mediators  on  that  head  *,  which  was 
fb  fully  anfwer’d  by  another  memorial  from 


MeflT.  Schmeltau  and  Danckehnan,  ambafia- 
dors  of  his  late  eledloral  highnefs  of  Bran¬ 
denburg!  at  the  Hague ,  that  it  was  found 
the  French  had  forfeited  their  right  to  the 
country  and  fort  of  Arguim ,  by  their  for- 
faking  it  totally  and  intirely,  as  is  above 
obferv’d  •,  and  the  property  thereof  devolv’d 
to  the  Brandenburghers ,  by  rebuilding  it  fo 
many  years  after.  Thus  they  pofifefs  it  qui¬ 
etly  to  this  prefent  time,  according  to  the 
law  of  nations.  This  account  is  inferred  in 
the  book  publifh’d  of  the  conferences  for 
peace,  held  at  Ryfwick  Anno  1 697. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  hear  whether 
the  Hollanders ,  fince  this  pofleflion  taken  at 
Arguim ,  and  the  French ,  do  flill  trade  there 
for  gums,  &c. 

It  is  reported,  that  the  Portuguefe  fort  at 
Arguim  was  in  former  ages  pofTeffed  by  a 
Moorifts  nation,  call’d  Schek  Arabs ,  who 
drove  a  trade  there,  and  applied  themfelves 
to  fifhing-,  and  that  the  French  in  thofe  Fiihery. 
days  ufed  to  fend  fome  fhips  thither,  in 
January  and  February ,  to  catch  fharks,  on 
the  coaft  betwixt  Arguim  and  St.  John’s  Ri¬ 
ver. ,  about  twenty  leagues  to  the  fouth- 
ward,  which  they  dry’d  in  the  fun  afhore, 
and  boil’d  the  livers  frefh,  to  extraft  lamp- 
oil,  whereof  they  carried  home  confidera¬ 
ble  quantities. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Canary  Iftands , 
and  the  Portuguefes,  flill  repair  thither  to  fifh, 
as  they  do  along  the  coafls  of  Zenegues , 
Zanhaga ,  Gualata ,  and  on  the  bank  Secca 
da  Gracia ,  which  laft  is  the  chief  ilation. 

They  take  Pargues  and  Sardes ,  which  they 
cure  and  ufe  at  home  inflead  of  other  falt- 
fifii. 

The  Portuguefe  trade  confifled  in  wool-portu. 
len  and  linen  cloth,  wrought  filver,  coarfeguefe 
tapeflry,  and  mofl  of  all  in  corn,  which  fade, 
yielded  a  confiderable  profit,  with  the  wan¬ 
dering  wild  Arabs  and  Moors ;  bartering  for 
fiaves,  gold,  oftrich  feathers,  and  Barbary 
horfes,  for  one  of  which  they  had  twelve 
or  fifteen  fiaves  in  Nigritia. 

On  the  eafl  point  of  the  bay  of  Arguim  is 
a  hill,  on  the  top  whereof  the  Moors ,  when 
they  difeover  a  fail  ftanding  in,  ufe  to 
make  a  fire,  as  a  fignal  to  defire  the  failors 
to  flay  and  trade  with  them. 

At  the  fouth  part  of  the  great  ifie  ofyfr-Salc, 
guim  is  a  fait  pond,  which  affords  a  great 
quantity  of  fait,  but  mix’d  with  much  fand. 

The  country  about  the  ifiands  is  low  and 
barren.  The  natives  have  fo  little  fuel,  that 
the  Portuguefe  garrifon  formerly  was  obliged 
to  fetch  it  from  fix  leagues  difiance  up  the 
inland  to  the  louthward. 

The  fiaves  the  French  took  from  the  Dutch  Defperat# 
in  the  caftle  of  Arguim,  being  there  put  a-  Aavea. 
board  a  fmall  fhip,  to  the  number  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty,  all  lufty  people  of  both 
fexes,  for  Santo- Domingo  in  America,  having 
,  privately 
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privately  provided  themfelves  with  pieces  of 
iron,  and  fuch  other  weapons  as  they  could, 
on  a  fudden  a  {faulted  the  few  French  there 
were  aboard,  whilft  fome  o{  them  were 
afleep  •,  but  not  being  able  to  force  the  cap¬ 
tain  and  fome  others,  who  had  fhut  them¬ 
felves  up  in  the  forecaftle  and  great  cabbin, 
whence  they  made  a  terrible  fire  on  them 
with  their  mufkets  ■,  and  feeing  feveral  of 
their  companions  kill’d,  forty  of  the  mod 
obftinate  of  them,  men  and  women,  leap’d 
into  the  fea  together,  where  turning  on  their 
backs,  they  call’d  to  the  French  to  obferve 
them,  and  holding  their  mouths  quite  open, 
fwallow’d  down  the  lea-water,  without 
moving  arms  or  legs,  till  they  were  drown’d, 
to  fliew  their  intrepidity  and  little  concern 
for  death. 

Arguim,  Arguim  is  a  kingdom  of  itfelf,  in  the  coun- 
a  king-  try  of  Gwlata ,  by  many  call’d  Anterote  \ 
dom.  which  name  is  alfo  fometimes  communica¬ 
ted  to  the  feven  ifiands  above-mention’d. 

‘ The  river  of  St.  John. 

H  E  coaft  from  the  bay  of  Arguim  to 
Rio  de  San  Jcao ,  or  Si.  John’s  River , 
runs  north  and  fouth,  twenty  leagues  indif¬ 
ferent  high  i  only  five  leagues  from  Arguim 
may  be  feen  at  a  great  diftance  the  high 
mount  Medaon ,  oppofite  to  which  weltward, 
about  two  leagues  diflan t,  lies  Ilha  de  Sarpo, 
a  fmall  ifland.  The  channel  along  the  fliore 
from  Arguim  to  it,  is  three  fathom  deep  near 
the  land  •,  and  from  the  above  ifland,  be¬ 
twixt  it  and  the  fand-bank  commencing  three 
leagues  to  the  fouth  ward,  and  advancing  in 
a  femi-oval  figure,  above  four  leagues  to  the 
weftward,  and  near  to  the  ifland  Branquinha , 
in  nineteen  degrees  thirty  minutes  north  la¬ 
titude,  the  depth  is  four,  fix,  five,  four, 
three,  and  two  fathom,  coafting  the  bank, 
which  leaves  a  paffage  of  two  and  three  fa¬ 
thom  water  between  itfelf  and  the  ifland 
Branquinha :  but  the  other  channel,  well  of 
this  ifland,  is  five,  four,  and  three  fathom 
deep.  The  bank  {hews  itfelf  at  low  wa¬ 
ter,  and  ft  retches  from  the  laft  mention’d 
ifland  fouth-eaft  to  a  hill  call’d  Medaon 
grande  do  Figre ,  lying  a  league  or  more  to 
the  northward  of  St.  John's  River.  The 
(pace  of  ground  betwixt  the  laid  river  and 
the  mount  is  all  falt-pits.  -The  channel  fiom 
Branquinha  to  the  river,  coafting  the  {kirts 
of  the  bank,  has  three,  and  two  and  a  half 
fathom  water. 

St.  John's  River  in  ancient  geography, 
is  call'd  Majfa  Flavius,  and  the  people  trom 
Tofia  it  to  Senega  River ,  Mandori  Nigrit a.  At  the 

ksubour.  mouth  of  it,  which  is  two  leagues  wide,  is 
the  good  harbour  Fofia,  and  in  the  midtt  of 
it  is  an  oval  ifland,  about  which  there  is 
two  fathom  water.  On  the  fouth  point  of 
this  river  the  natives  have  a  large  {alt-pit, 
extending  eaftward  to  Porto  San  j  oao. 


The  famous  town  of  Hoden , of which  more  REor- 
hereafter,  lies  on  the  north  fide  of  St.  John's 
River ,  five  or  fix  days  journey  to  the  eaftward.  town< 

The  people  of  Senega  fay,  they  pafs  from 
their  river  into  that  of  St.  John ,  through  the 
other  call’d  Dos  Maringoins ,  being  a  branch 
of  the  Senega.  As  a  proof  thereof,  they  al¬ 
ledge,  that  the  waters  ol  the  river  Dos  Ma¬ 
ringoins  are  fomewhat  brackifh,  which  they 
pretend  proceeds  from  their  mixing  with 
thofe  of  St.  John's  River  in  the  north,  tho’ 
feventy  leagues  from  the  fea:  and  the  more 
to  inforce  it,  they  affirm  there  is  no  other 
river  between  the  Senega  and  that  of  St. 

John. 

Rio  dos  Maringoins  rifes  not  far  from  it,  Marln- 
and  runs  thence  acrofs  the  country  of  Gene -  £°!ns 
hoa  from  north  to  fouth,  with  many  wind-n,er’ 
ings,  into  Senega  River.  There  are  abun¬ 
dance  of  towns  and  villages  on  both  fidcs  of 
it,  among  which  the  mofl  remarkable  are 
Samba ,  Lantech  and  Ringuilion:  near  its 
head  and  to  the  fouth  ward  Tonde  Jebe ,  7e- 
be,  Goleren ,  Walalde ,  Porrie ,  Patefau ,  767- 
len,  Sapaterre ,  Kocko  and  Genehoa. 

Beyond  the  falt-pits  of  St.  John  is  a  bay, 
fouth  of  which  are  four  fmall  hills  on  the 
coaft,  call’d  Medaos  de  Santa  Anna ,  a  league 
or  better  to  the  northward  of  a  place  call’d 
Porto  de  Framengo ,  or  Fhe  Fleming's  Port  j 
which  is  a  bay  of  good  anchoring,  in  four 
and  five  fathom  water,  feven  leagues  fouth 
of  St.  John's  River.  About  two  leagues 
weftward,  out  at  fea,  lies  an  oval  bank  of 
fand,  on  which  the  fea  breaks ;  and  without 
it  weftward  there  is  five  and  fix  fathom  water. 

Cabo  Darco  is  the  north  point  of  the  bay ;  Port 
by  the  Portuguefes  call’d  Porto  de  Refgate ,  Darco. 
where  is  anchoring  on  three  fathom  water : 
the  foutherly  point  of  this  bay  lies  two 
leagues  and  a  half  fouth  of  Cape  Darco,  which 
I  fuppofe  had  that  name  from  its  exa<ft  form 
of  a  femi-circle ;  the  bay  is  the  mouth  of 
this  port,  the  depth  four  and  five  fathom. 

Some  leagues  fouth  of  Refgate  appear  the 
hills  call’d  Sette  Montes,  being  pretty  high 
land  ;  and  fo  along  the  fhore  the  coaft  is  full 
of  hillocks.  From  the  Sette  Montes  to  Ar¬ 
mor  oto  is  about  four  leagues  fouth  -,  and 
from  that  to  Penha  or  RoJ'algate,  three 
leagues,  ftill  to  fouthward.  The  French 
reckon  Penha  to  be  diflant  from  their  fac¬ 
tory,  ( in  the  ifland  of  St.  Lewis  in  Senega 
River)  forty-five  leagues  north. 

Penha  is  a  fort  of  bay,  the  anchorage 
within  a  bank  that  lies  before  it.  Hither 
the  Dutch  refort  every  year  with  a  fjhip  j 
trading  at  this  coaft  from  port  to  porr,  to 
purchale  gums,  oftrich  feathers,  &c.  in  ex¬ 
change  for  their  goods,  with  the  Moors  of 
Genehoa  •,  which  the  French  can  hardly  hin¬ 
der  from  that  diftance. 

Here  I  conclude  the  courfe  of  navigation 
for  the  coafting  trade  from  Cape  Branco  to 
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Barbot.  this  place  of  Pcnha  -,  and  will  now  refume 
the  direbt  courle  we  us’d,  from  Cape  Branco 
to  Senega  road. 

Return  to  the  courfe  of  the  voyage . 
ROM  about  the  latitude  of  Cape  Branco 
being  twenty  degrees  thirty  minutes,  as 
has  been  obferv’d,  we  let  our  courfe  fouth 
and  fouth  by  weft,  till  in  feventeen  degrees 
forty  minutes,  and  then  fouth-eaft.  In  thi3 
latitude  we  law  palling  by  the  fhip’s  fide 
a  fifh  of  an  odd  figure,  but  prodigious  large 
and  black,  of  the  fhape  and  form  of  a  thcrn- 
Flate  19  kaci<s  as  reprefented  in  the  print;  differ¬ 
ing  in  this,  that  it  has  two  flefhy  horns  fhoot- 
ing  out  at  the  head,  which  we  judg’d  to 
be  above  thirty  feet  in  compafs.  Our  fai- 
lors  give  it  the  name  of  the  fea-devil ;  it  is 
a  gamefome  fifh,  and  we  obferv’d  it  once 
took  a  leap  pretty  high,  and  falling  down 
again,  tumbled  over  and  over  with  great 
force,  making  a  mighty  noife  ;  by  which 
motion  we  obferv’d,  that  it’s  under  fide  or 
belly  was  as  white  as  the  back  was  deep- 
black;  and  that  it  had  as  large  a  mouth,  in 
proportion  to  its  bulk,  as  our  rays  or  thorn- 
backs.  This  fea-devil,  or  JVhipray ,  is  al¬ 
ways  attended  by  three  little  fifties,  about 
nine  inches  long,  of  the  figure  as  in  the 
print,  ftriped  all  round  with  white  and  black 
almoft  of  an  equal  breadth  and  largenefs, 
which  renders  them  very  beautiful  and  re¬ 
markable;  our  French  ftilors  call  them  the 
pilots  of  the  devil  of  the  fea.  Thofe  fmall 
fifties,  as  is  fuppos’d,  guide  this  monftrous 
animal,  and  prick  him  as  foon  as  they  lpy 
fame  fifh  near ;  at  which  this  enormous  lift 
launches  away  very  fwiftly.  Commonly 
thofe  little  pilots  keep  playing  about  his 
head,  and  chiefly  betwixt  his  horns,  and 
fometimes  under  his  ftomach.  This  Whipray 
had  a  tail  four  yards  long  at  leaft.  ’Tis  a 
very  ftrong  fifh,  by  what  I  could  obferve 
of  its  gamefome  motions  and  leapings.  Soon 
after  that  fifh  was  gone,  we  were  in  thirty- 
fix,  and  at  night  in  thirty- five  fathom  wa¬ 
ter,  black  fand  and  mud,  about  four  leagues 
from  the  land  of  Genehoa  ;  exactly  weft  of 
Pcnha,  or  Rofalgate  before- mention’d. 

In  the  day-time  we  fet  the  head  fouth 
from  this  latitude,  and  at  night  fouth-fouth- 
weft,  founding  every  two  hours.  The  next 
clay  we  found  ourfelves  on  a  fudden  fallen 
into  feventeen  fathom  fine  landy  ground, 
which  caus’d  us  to  lie  by  for  a  while ;  and 
found  by  the  fight  we  had  of  land  imme¬ 
diately,  about  three  leagues  at  eaft-fouth- 
eaft,  that  we  were  got  on  the  bank  of  fand, 
which  is  eighteen  leagues  to  the  northward 
of  Senega  road  ;  and  exactly  weft  of  Ga- 
nar,  and  of  Petit-Palrnrt :  the  former  a  vil¬ 
lage,  the  latter  a  remarkable  palm-tree  ap¬ 
pearing  on  the  downy  fhore,  fo  named  by 
the  French  ;  and  by  the  Dutch ,  Majt-Boom , 
which  ufually  ferves  as  a  land-mark  to  fteer 
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into  the  road  aforefaid,  at  one  league  and  a 
half  diftance  from  land,  without  crouding 
much  fail,  for  fear  of  overfhooting  the  Se¬ 
nega  road  the  tide  from  about  Cape 
Branco  to  that  river,  in  the  fummer  feafon, 
letting  very  fwift  to  fouth-fouth-weft,  and 
fometimes  to  fouth-weft,  and  the  wind  north- 
norrh-eaft  and  north-eaft,  always  a  brifk  gale. 

Other  French  fhips  bound  to  Senega  keep 
their  courfe  from  Cape  Branco ,  on  the  fkirts 
of  the  great  bank  Secca  da  Gracia,  as  near 
it  as  is  convenient  ;  and  being  pafs’d  the 
fouth  end  of  it,  let  go  freely  to  fouth-eaft, 
for  the  bay  of  Antcrote  or  Cape  de  Fcrem, 
or  De  Arenas ,  lying  north  of  the  faid  bay, 
and  about  nine  leagues  to  the  fouthward  of 
Pcnha  before- mention’d.  In  order  to  ob¬ 
ferve  the  other  noted  land- mark  for  know¬ 
ing  of  this  coaft  well,  v/hich  is  a  great  palm- 
tree  appearing  to  the  northward  of  the  little 
palm-tree  about  fix  leagues  diftance,  and 
for  greater  furety,  they  anchor  in  fight  of 
the  coaft  at  night,  if  they  cannot  reach  the 
road  by  day.  Betwixt  Ganar  and  Senega 
road  there  is  no  village  on  the  fhore. 

The  coaft  of  Genehoa  is  cover’d  all  along  Genehoa 
with  fandy  downs,  like  the  North- Holland P0,nt* 
coaft,  on  which  ftand  many  trees  ftraggling 
from  each  other  ;  and  about  fix  leagues 
north  of  the  point  of  Genehoa ,  which  the 
vulgar  French  improperly  call  Pointe  de 
Barbarie ,  the  coaft  is  edg’d  all  along  with 
a  very  white  fandy  beach,  on  which  the 
fea  breaks  violently,  becaufe  of  the  conti¬ 
nual  frefh  and  frequent  hard  gales  of  nor¬ 
therly  winds  which  blow  along  it,  and  the 
rapid  tide.  Behind  the  downs  that  frame 
the  coaft,  the  land  fhews  woody,  efpecially 
as  we  approach  to  the  factory. 

d  his  point  is  by  the  river  of  Senega ,  and 
the  ocean,  reduced  into  a  peninfula ;  and  fo 
narrow  for  feveral  leagues  to  northward, 
that  as  we  fail  by,  being  paft  a  thick  tuft 
of  trees  ftandingclofe  together  on  the  downs, 
five  leagues  north  of  the  faid  point,  about 
two  Englifh  miles  from  the  breakings,  which 
are  extremely  violent  all  over  this  coaft  of 
Genehoa ,  but  more  particularly,  the  nearer 
we  approach  to  the  road,  we  have  prefentlv 
a  fight  of  the  five  turrets  of  the  French  fac¬ 
tory  on  the  ifland  of  St.  Lewis,  lying  within 
Senega  River,  four  or  five  leagues;  on  one 
of  which  the  French  difplay  the  white  ftan- 
dard,  when  they  have  any  fhips  in  fight 
from  over  the  downs. 

I  he  coaft,  notwithftanding  the  violent 
breakings  on  the  white  fand-beach  that  bor¬ 
ders  it,  is  fo  fafe,  that  any  fhips  may  boldly 
fail  by  at  half  a  league  diftance  out  at  fea ; 
and  thus  pafllng  by  the  fadfory  with  our 
colours  out,  firing  a  gun,  and  lowering  our  French 
toplails  for  a  fignal,  we  anchor’d  at  night  factory, 
four  leagues  and  a  half  to  the  fouthward, 
exadtly  weft  of  the  bar  of  Senega  River,  in 
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eight  fathom  water,  clay  ground,  found  an¬ 
chorage,  and  the  inoft  convenient  tor  fend¬ 
ing  boats  in  and  out  of  the  faid  river. 

The  French  company’s  flips  bound  to 
Goerec,  ufually  keep  this  fame  courfe  of 
navigation,  and  flop  here  for  orders  or 
inftruftions.  But  thofe  whole  bulinefs  is 
tor  Gamboa ,  Si  err  a  Leona ,  and  the  Gold 
Co  a  ft,  Lida  or  Calabar ,  fleer  from  the  lati¬ 
tude  of  cape  Branco  to  the  fouthward  di¬ 
rectly,  to  thole  rdpeCtive  places,  as  I  fhall 
hereafter  obferve  in  particular. 

Here  follows  a  fhort  geographical  ac¬ 
count  of  the  countries  lying  along  the  great 
ocean,  from  cape  Bojador  to  Senega  river.  * 

Of  Zahara,  or  the  Defart. 

'HAT  fpacious  trad  of  land  call’d 
Zahara ,  Zaahara ,  Zara  or  Sam ,  by 
the  Arabs ,  that  is  the  defirt,  becaufe  it  is 
fo  thinly  peopled,  was  in  former  ages 
comprehended  in  Old  Lybia ,  as  part  of 
Getulia  and  the  Garamantes. 

It  lies  betwixt  twelve  and  twenty- feven 
degrees  thirty  minutes  latitude;  and  from 
the  fourth  to  the  fifty-fixth  degree  of  lon¬ 
gitude:  and  confequently  nine  hundred  and 
fifty  leagues  in  length  from  eatl  to  weft ; 
and  forty,  fixty,  a  hundred,  or  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  leagues  in  breadth  according 
to  teveral  places. 

On  the  north  of  it  is  Biledulgerid ,  or  the 
country  of  dates ;  Nubia  on  the  eatl,  Ni- 
gritia  on  the  fouth,  and  the  Atlantick  ocean 
on  the  weft. 

It  is  much  lefs  cultivated  and  inhabited 
then  Biledulgerid -,  but  the  air  is  reckoned 
wholefome,  notwithstanding  the  violent 
heat  of  the  fun.  All  the  wealth  of  its  in¬ 
habitants  confifts'  in  camels  and  dromeda¬ 
ries.  In  fome  places  they  may  travel  two 
hundred  leagues  without  finding  any  water. 
The  natives  have  dry  large  wells  on  the 
roads,  but  at  fuch  great  diftances  that  peo¬ 
ple  often  die  with  thirft;  and  fometimes 
thofe  wells  are  choak’d  or  bury’d  with 
the  fand,  which  the  ftormy  winds  often 
blow  up  fo  as  to  bury  travellers. 

There  are  only  three  rivers  of  any  note 
in  all  this  vaft  country.  That  of  Nubia , 
which  having  run  through  the  delarts  of 
Lempta  and  Bcrno ,  finks  under  ground  ; 
that  of  Ghir  running  into  the  defart  of 
Zuenziga  ;  and  that  of  Cavallos ,  or  horfes, 
rifing  in  and  running  through  the  defart 
of  Zanhaga ,  and  falling  into  the  ocean, 
divided  into  two  branches. 

This  great  trad  of  land  is  commonly  di¬ 
vided  into  leven  principal  parts  or  provinces, 
each  of  them  taking  its  name  from  the  chief 
town.  To  the  eaft  ward  are  Borne ,  Gaoga 
and  Berdoa,  all  of  them  formerly  kingdoms. 
From  eaft  to  weft  lie  Lempta ,  T arga,  Zuen¬ 
ziga ,  and  Senega  or  Zanhaga.  Thefe  are 
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fubdivided  into  defarts,  each  of  which  has  Barest. 
its  peculiar  name. 

The  ancient  African  inhabitants  are  a  Inhabi* 
brutifir  lavage  people,  and  great  thieves ; tant3i 
and  the  Arabs  intermix’d  among  them  not 
much  better.  The  more  civiliz’d  fort  live 
in  towns,  the  others  wander  about  with 
their  cattle,  fubjed  to  no  laws  or  govern¬ 
ment.  The  principal  habitations  are  in 
the  weftern  part,  near  the  ocean  and  the 
rivers.  Thefe  weftern  Arabs  were  former¬ 
ly  call’d  S'abatheans.  In  all  other  parts  of 
Zahara  the  towns  are  very  remote  from 
each  other,  at  fuch  places  where  there  are 
lakes  or  moraffes,  and  where  the  air  is 
moft  temperate.  The  wretched  natives 
knowing  no  better,  remain  fatisfied  with 
what  their  country  affords. 

I  hey  are  fubjed  to  their  own  kings  or 
lords,  call’d  Xeques,  orelfe  live  like  beafts, 
in  their  beloved  brutal  liberty;  efpecially 
the  Arabs. 

Marmol  fays,  thefe  Arabs  are  defeended 
from  Sab  at  ha ,  the  fon  of  Chus ,  whole 
dwelling  was  in  the  defarts,  between  Fin- 
git  ania  and  Numidia :  Chus  having  peopled 
^Ethiopia,  and  Futh  Lybia ,  formerly  from 
him  call’d  Futeia ,  and  now  Nigritia.  Chus 
and  Futh  were  the  fons  of  Cham ,  the  fon 
of  Noah. 

Many  of  them  are  Mahometans ,  others  Religion, 
have  neither  faith  nor  reli"ion. 

The  people  living  in  the  defart  of  Lybia 
towards  the  weft,  are  the  Berbechesf  the 
Ludais ,  the  Duleyms ,  and  the  Senegues ,  and 
fome  Arabs ;  and  thefe  poffefs  the  firft 
part  of  the  defart. 

The  fecond  habitation  is  T egafa ,  eaft  of  Several 
the  former,  where  they  dig  fait  of  feveral  habita- 
colours,  which  the  merchants  of  Tea  and  Uom* 
Tombut  carry  away  with  caravans  of  camels, 
traverfing  the  defarts  of  two  hundred  leagues, 
and  carrying  their  provifions  with  them  ; 
which  if  they  happen  to  fall  fhort  they  are 
ftarv’d  to  death.  Befides  they  are  often 
infefted  by  a  fouth-eaft  wind,  which  blinds 
fome  of  them,  and  others  are  lamed  in 
their  joints ;  but  all  thefe  hazards  are 
fweetned  by  the  hopes  of  gain. 

Zuenziga  is  the  third  habitation,  a  defart  Zucnr.Iga. 
ff ill  more  dry  and  barren  than  the  former, 
inhabited  by  the  Guanaferces  or  Zuenzigans , 
and  thro’  it  pafs  the  merchants  of  Tremecen, 
bound  for  Tombut  and  Tea,  with  great  ha¬ 
zard  of  their  lives ;  efpecially  about  that 
part  of  it  call’d  Gogden ,  where  travellers 
find  no  water  for  nine  days,  unlefs  in  fome 
ponds  after  rain,  but  that  loon  dries  up. 

The  belt  feafon  to  travel  thro’  thefe  de-  w.  ver 
farts  is  the  winter,  when  fome  water  may  bell, 
be  found  in  wells.  The  winter  is  from 
Auguft  to  the  end  of  November ,  and  fome¬ 
times  till  the  beginning  of  February ,  when 
there  is  grals,  water  and  milk. 
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Baraot.  The  foil  in  general  is  barren,  the  moun- 
tains  fteep  and  uncouth,  bearing  nothing  but 
thorns  and  briars ;  the  mod  fertile  places 
produce  a  little  barley  and  fome  dates. 
Milerable  The  inhabitants  have  nothing  to  depend  on 
inhabi*  but  tpeir  camels,  whofe  fiefti  and  milk 
maintains  them,  as  alfo  fome  few  Iheep  and 
oftriches.  To  add  to  their  mifery,  they  are 
much  infeded  with  lerpents,  and  fwarms 
of  locuds  fly  a-crofs  their  defarts,  confir¬ 
ming  what  little  verdure  the  earth  affords. 

The  inhabitants  are  lean,  tho’  the  air  of 
Zahara  is  fo  wholefome,  that  the  people 
of  Barbary  carry  their  fick  thither  to  recover 
their  health,  and  the  natives  are  not  fubjedt 
to  difeafes.  The  women  are  very  frefh 
and  lufty,  having  commonly  large  breads. 
Both  fexes  are  of  a  tawny  complexion. 

Among  thefe  Africans  are  many  Arabs , 
who  exact  tribute  from  the  Segulmeffes  for 
the  lands  they  cultivate.  Thefe  Arabs  wan¬ 
der  about  the  defarts  as  far  as  Tguid ,  day- 
ing  where  they  find  padure  for  their  cattle, 
of  which  they  have  great  docks,  and  gather 
abundance  of  dates  on  the  frontiers  of  Bile- 
dulgerid ,  where  they  lord  it  by  the  number 
of  their  cavalry. 

Among  them  there  is  a  nobler  tribe  or 
herd  call’d  Garfa  and  Efque  -,  with  whom 
the  kings  of  Barbary  make  alliances,  and 
marry  the  daughters  of  the  chiefs  of  them. 

Their  principal  trade  is  at  Gared  in  the 
kingdom  of  Fez,  whence  they  make  incur- 
fions  as  far  as  Figuig ,  putting  all  the  peo¬ 
ple  under  contribution,  and  fell  them  the 
flaves  they  get  from  among  the  Blacks , 
who  dread  them,  as  being  inhumanly  treat¬ 
ed  when  in  their  power. 

Some  of  thefe  Arabs  fell  camels  to  the 
Blacks.  They  have  a  good  number  of 
horfes,  and  ufe  them  in  hunting.  They 
are  addidted  to  poetry,  and  put  their  hiflo- 
ry,  as  well  as  their  amours  into  verfe,  which 
they  fing  to  feveral  mufical  indruments. 
They  are  frank  and  open-hearted,  and  do 
all  things  for  honour.  If  a  dranger  hap¬ 
pens  to  come  among  them,  they  fead  him 
according  to  their  ability. 

The  mean  wandering  Arabs  go  quite 
naked  others  more  moded  wrap  a  piece  of 
coarfe  cloth  about  their  body-,  and  fome 
wear  a  fort  of  turbant  on  their  head.  Such 
as  are  well  to  pafs,  have  a  long  blue  cotton 
frock  or  ved  with  wide  hanging-fleeves, 
brought  them  from  the  country  of  the  Blacks. 

When  travelling  they  ride  on  camels, 
placing  the  faddle  between  the  bunch  on  the 
back  and  the  neck,  and  putting  a  bridle 
through  holes  bor’d  in  the  nodrils  of  the 
bead,  with  which  they  have  as  much  com¬ 
mand  of  them  as  we  have  of  horfes,  ufing 
a  goad  indead  of  fpurs.  They  lie  on  mats 
made  of  rufhes,  and  their  tents  are  cover’d 
with  coarfe  camel’s  hair  cloth.  Their  lail- 
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guage  which  is  a-kin  to  the  African ,  is 
rude  and  barbarous,  and  their  religion 
grofs  Mahbmetanifm. 

The  Bsreberes  who  live  among  them,  afe 
fettled  in  their  habitations,  being  a  good- 
natured  people,  kind  to  drangers,  and 
honed  in  trade  ;  whereas  the  wandering 
Arabs  are  continually  robbing.  They  call 
the  dony  part  of  their  defarts  Zahara ,  the 
fandy  Cidel,  and  the  marfliy  Azgar ,  which 
is  their  divifion  of  the  country. 

A  very  modern  author  mentions  fifteen  Fifteen 
tribes  of  Arabs  inhabiting  the  northern  parts 
of  the  defart  of  Zahara ,  from  the  ocean, 
near  cape  Bojador ,  to  about  the  twentieth 
degree  of  longitude  from  the  meridian  of 
London  ead,  which  he  reckons  as  follows ; 
the  [hides,  Ludaya  and  Dulcym  Arabs  from 
north  to  fouth,  between  cape  Bojador  and 
the  river  of  gold  under  the  tropick,  the 
Duleym  being  mix’d  with  the  Deveches  to 
the  Southward;  behind  them  to  the  eadward 
up  the  inland,  he  places  the  Bur  bus,  Uled, 
and  Aramena  Arabs  -,  next  to  them  eaderly 
again,  the  Cerem  and  Garfa  Arabs-,  farther 
ead  again  the  Zargan  and  the  Efque  Arabs-, 
ead  of  them  the  Sobair  and  Sahit  Arabs  -, 
fouth  of  whom  are  the  Lemptunes  Moors, 
call’d  Almoravides  -,  and  fouth  of  them  is 
the  defart  of  Lemptunes ,  inhabited  by  a 
brutifh  nation,  and  by  the  Tahaye  Arabs , 
inhabiting  the  more  fouthern  part  of  this 
defart.  All  the  abovemention’d  tribes  or 
herds  of  Arabs  are  vagrant  fhepherds  and 
robbers  living  in  tents  and  huts. 

When  any  one  of  them  dies,  the  wife, 
or  next  of  kin  goes  out  of  the  tent,  howling 
after  a  drange  manner,  and  as  loud  as  the 
voice  can  drain  to  alarm  the  neighbours. 

Thefe  dwellings  were  in  former  ages  the 
country  ol  the  Getuli  and  Numida,  whom 
the  Arabs  have  drove  to  the  frontiers  of 
the  Blacks,  and  poflfefled  themfelves  of  their 
country.  If  any  Numidians  remain,  they 
are  fubjedt  to  the  Arabs. 

Gualata  and  Genehoa  kingdoms. 

W'HE  fird  of  them  borders  to  the  north- 

I  ward  on  Zanhaga,  and  the  other  fouth- 
ward  on  Senega  river.  They  are  two  dif- 
tin<d  kingdoms,  comprehended  in  Nigritia, 
both  extending  on  the  wed  to  the  Atlantic 
ocean ;  and  on  the  ead  to  the  defart  of 
Zahara :  only  Genehoa  on  that  fide  joins 
partly  on  the  laid  defart,  and  partly  on  the 
kingdom  of  Lombut. 

The  air  is  very  wholefome,  tho’  ex-  Air. 
tremely  hot,  and  each  of  them  has  its  me¬ 
tropolis  of  the  fame  name  with  the  country. 
However,  they  are  but  thinly  peopled,  as 
being  very  lcarce  of  water,  and  having 
but  few  rivers. 

The  kingdom  of  Gualata,  whofe  inhabi-  Inhabi¬ 
tants  are  call’d  Be  nays,  and  in  ancient taRts- 
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geography  Malco*e,  has  three  great  and 
populous  towns  ;  the  metropolis  is  adorn’d 
with  delightful  gardens  and  date-fields, 
lies  twenty-five  leagues  from  the  fea-fhore, 
about  thirty  leagues  to  the  northward 
ol  Tombut.  Sarntus  lays  down  in  this  do¬ 
minion,  a  place  call’d  Hoden ,  lying  north 
ot  St.  John's  river,  fix  days  journey  inland 
from  cape  Branco,  in  nineteen  degrees  thirty 
minutes  latitude,  where  the  Arabs  and  the 
caravans  that  come  from  Tombut,  and 
■other  places  or  Nigritia ,  travelling  through 
to  Barbary,  ftay  and  refrefh  themfelves. 

1  his  country  about  Hoden  abounds  in 
dates  and  barley,  and  has  plenty  of  ca¬ 
mels,  beeves  and  goats  •,  but  their  beeves 
are  a  fmaller  breed  than  ours  of  Europe. 
It  has  many  lions  and  leopards  terrible  to 
the  inhabitants  ;  as  alfo  oftriches,  whofe 
eggs  they  account  a  dainty. 

Thefe  regions  are  in  feveral  places  much 
Infefted  with  monfters  of  various  fpecies, 
that  meet  at  the  watery  places,  and  are 
bred  of  io  many  different  kinds.  The  lions 
are  reported  to  be  fiercer  than  elfewhere  ; 
and  roar  moft  horribly  in  the  night-time. 
They  have  alfo  monftrous  ferpents,  and  a 
multitude  of  very  venomous  fcorpions,  for 
whofe  fake,  in  fome  parts  of  Lybia  men 
are  forc’d  to  wear  a  kind  of  leather  boots. 
They  are  befides  plagued  with  prodigious 
fwarms  of  locufts  in  the  dry  feafon  ;  as  in 
July  elpecially,  which  like  thick  clouds, 
traverfe  the  continent  of  African  from  eaft 
to  well,  tho’  fo  very  large,  and  brouze  all 
the  plants,  and  even  the  bark  of  trees ;  and 
leave  behind  them  their  eggs,  where  they 
have  refted  a  while,  which  increafes  the 
calamity  of  thofe  countries,  as  breeding 
the  fpecies  ad  infinitum,  and  caufing  a 
continued  defolation. 

Both  fexes  are  very  black,  but  civil  and 
courteous  to  ftrangers.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  city  Gualata  live  poorly,  but  thofe 
of  Hoden  plentifully,  having  barley-bread, 
dates  and  flefli  •,  and  fupply  their  want  of 
wine,  by  drinking  camel’s  milk  and  that 
of  other  beafts. 

Both  men  and  women  have  their  faces 
commonly  cover’d  with  a  cloth-,  and  the 
men  of  Hoden  wear  fhort  white  jackets, 
but  the  women  think  it  no  fhame  to  go 
ftark  naked,  covering  their  heads  only  with 
a  caul  of  hair  dy’d  red.  Their  language  is 
that  of  Zungay  ufed  among  the  Geloffes. 

Thefe  Arabs  of  Hoden,  like  the  others, 
never  continue  long  in  a  place,  but  rove 
up  and  down  with  their  cattle  through  the 
adjacent  wilds. 

The  Senegues,  as  long  as  the  country  of 
Nigritia  was  under  their  jur'ifdibtion,  had 
fettled  the  royal  refidence  of  their  kings  in 
Gualata ,  which  brought  a  great  concourfe 
of  Barbary  merchants  thither,  to  trade  at 


the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  Senegues, 
which  runs  through  that  country,  and  was 
thought  to  proceed  from  the  Niger  but 
fince  that  country  fell  into  the  hands  of  a 
powerful  prince,  call’d  Soni-Heli,  the  mer¬ 
chants  forfook  this  place,  and  fettled  their 
ftaples  at  Tombut  and  Gago.  T  he  peoole 
of  Hoden  flill  drive  a  trade  in  Gualata,  and 
refort  thither  in  great  numbers,  with  their 
camels  laden  with  copper,  lilver,  and  other 
commodities  from  Barbary  and  other 
countries,  as  alfo  to  Tombut ,  and  many 
places  in  Nigritia,  carrying  home  no  worie 
return  from  thence  than  gold. 

The  king  of  Gualata  being  overcome  in 
battle  by  the  king  of  Tombut  in  the  year 
1526,  was  reftor’d  to  his  throne,  upon  con¬ 
dition  he  fhould  pay  him  a  yearly  tribute. 

Thefe  people,  tho’  fubjebl  to  kings,  have 
no  pofitive  laws,  or  courts  of  judicature 
in  their  chief  towns  to  punifh  malefadtors ; 
but  live  after  a  rambling  manner  promif- 
cuoufly,  every  one  endeavouring  to  be  his 
own  judge  and  arbitrator ;  the  king’s  will 
being  their  law. 

They  live  like  their  neighbours  of  the 
defarts,  who  want  moft  conveniencies  of 
life,  having  only  great  and  fmall  millet, 
little  cattle,  and  fome  palm-trees,  and  are 
a  rude  people,  and  thofe  which  are  moft  to 
the  fouthward  blackeft.  The  native  Guala- 
tan{ \  worfhip  fire,  perhaps  becaufe  of  its 
life ful nefs,  as  the  people  of  Anian  and  Qui- 
vira  in  North  America  are  faid  to  pay  reli¬ 
gious  adoration  to  water.  T  hofe  who  are 
of  the  Arabian  race  are  Mahometans ,  and 
profefled  enemies  to  chriftianity.  The  lan¬ 
guage  of  this  country  is  the  Zungay ,  ufed 
by  the  Geloffes  alfo. 

Genehoa  kingdom , 

Y  fome  call’d  Guinea ,  by  the  African 
merchants  Gheneva ,  and  by  the  natives 
Geuni  or  Genii,  in  the  ancient  geography 
was  nam’d  Mandori. 

It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Gualata,  on  the  weft  by  the  ocean, 
on  the  fouth  by  the  Senega  river,  and  on  the 
eaft  by  T ombut. 

This  country  tho’  of  large  extent,  has 
neither  cities,  towns  nor  fortrefles,  but  only 
one,  which  looks  more  like  a  village,  where 
the  king  refides,  and  there  is  a  fort  of  uni- 
verfity  for  education  of  their  priefts  and 
learned  men.  It  is  alfo  the  ftaple  for  all  the 
merchants  of  the  kingdom  :  yet  this  place 
of  fo  great  refort  has  wretched  buildings, 
being  only  fmall  thatch’d  huts  and  hovds 
of  loam  ftanding  round ;  the  doors  fo  low 
and  narrow,  that  they  are  forc’d  to  creep 
in  and  out:  which  we  may  fuppofe  are  no 
-better  built,  becaufe  they  expedt  every  year, 
in  July,  Auguft  and  September ,  to  be  under 
water  by  the  overflowing  of  the  Senega, 
when  they  retire  into  veffels  and  boats  made 
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BARBoT.for  that  purpofe,  in  which  the  king  firft 
loads  his  furniture  and  houfhold-ftuff  of  his 
low  roof’d  palace  ;  then  the  fcholars  and 
priefts  their  univerfity  goods-,  and  next  the 
merchants  and  inhabitants  their  moveables ; 
and  laft  of  all,  the  water  increafing,  they 
go  aboard  themfelves  as  if  they  enter’d  the 
ark;  and  at  the  fame  time  the  merchants  of 
! Tombut  come  thither,  and  joining  fleets, 
trafHck  with  them  on  the  water. 

This  kingdom  abounds  in  rice,  barley, 
cotton,  cattle  and  flfh ;  but  their  fcarcity 
of  dates  is  fupply’d  them  from  Gualata 
and  Numidia. 

The  inhabitants  according  to  their  man¬ 
ner  go  handfomely  clad  in  black  and  blue 
cotton ;  of  which  they  all'o  wear  head  fafh- 
es :  but  their  priefts  and  doctors  are  habited 
only  in  white  cotton,  common  alfo  to  the 
Alfaquis ,  with  white  bonnets. 

Thefe  people  make  great  advantage  of 
their  cotton  cloths,  which  they  barter  with 
the  merchants  of  Barbary ,  for  linen,  cop¬ 
per,  arms,  dates  and  other  commodities. 

Marmol  fays,  they  have  money  of  gold 
that  has  never  been  melted  -,  as  alio  a  cur¬ 
rent  coin  of  iron,  fame  pieces  whereof  weigh 
a  pound,  others  four  ounces. 

The  kingdom  was  formerly  fubjebt  to 
the  Luntines  or  Lumptunes ,  a  people  of  Ly- 
bia ,  who  founded  the  city  of  Morocco,  call’d 
alfo  Morabitines ,  of  the  race  of  the  Almora- 
vides ,  but  was  afterwards  made  tributary  to 
Soni-Ali  king  of  T ombut.  His  fucceffor 
Ifchia  obtaining  a  fignal  victory  over  the 
king  of  Genehoa ,  took  and  fent  him  pri- 
foner  to  Gago ,  where  he  died  in  captivity. 

The  king  of  Tombut  thus  grown  mafter 
of  all  Genehoa ,  reduc’d  it  into  a  province, 
placing  a  governor  there,  and  then  caufed 
a  great  market  to  be  proclaim’d  in  the 
metropolis  of  the  country. 

Marmol  fays,  the  people  of  Genehoa  were 
call’d  in  Africa  Morabitines ,  and  the  firft 
that  embraced  the  Mahometan  fuperftition, 
in  the  days  of  Hechin ,  the  fon  of  Abdel  Ma¬ 
lic  ;  for  before  they  were  chriftians. 

The  kingdom  of  Tombut. 

T  will  not  be  improper  to  give  fome 
account  of  this  kingdom,  as  being  the 
fnoft  noted  among  the  more  northern  Blacks , 
both  for  its  riches  and  trade. 

It  takes  the  name  from  a  city  founded, 
as  they  fay,  by  king  A lenfey  Suleyman  or  So- 
liman,  anno  1221.  about  thirteen  miles 
from  an  arm  of  the  Niger ,  and  one  hundred 
and  thirty  leagues  from  the  country  of 
Dara  or  Segelmeffe. 

Tombut  This  city  was  formerly  famous  for  fuinp- 
town.  tuous  buildings,  but  is  now  reduc’d  to 
plain  huts  and  hovels,  and  has  only  one 
ftately  mofque  and  a  magnificent  palace 
for  the  king,  built  by  a  famous  architect  of 
Granada  who  happen’d  to  come  thither. 


Three  miles  from  Tombut ,  on  the  bank  Cambre 
of  the  Niger ,  ftands  another  great  town, town’ 
call’d  Cabra  or  Cambre-,  a  convenient  place 
for  merchants  to  let  out  for  the  kingdom 
of  Melli  in  Nigritia. 

The  emperor  of  Tombut  has  vaft  domi-  King  of 
nions,  which  yield  him  immenfe  treaiure,  ioniDlu 
which  he  piles  up  in  bars  of  pure  gold  of 
Tybur ,  fome  of  them  laid  to  be  of  a  prodi¬ 
gious  weight.  He  ftiles  himfelf  emperor 
of  Melli.  His  court  is  as  well  regulated  as 
any  in  Barbary ,  both  in  religious  and  tem¬ 
poral  affairs. 

The  cheriff  Mahomet  in  the  height  of  his 
profperity  had  thoughts  of  conquering  this 
and  other  kingdoms  of  the  Blacks,  at  the 
mitigation  of  the  people  of  Lybia ,  as  had 
been  done  in  former  ages  by  the  Lemptunes. 

He  fet  forward  by  the  way  of  Acequia  el 
Hamara ,  on  the  borders  of  Genehoa ,  with 
one  thouiand  eight  hundred  horfe,  and  an 
infinite  number  of  camels  loaded  with  am¬ 
munition  and  provifions -,  but  being  inform’d 
that  the  king  of  T ombut  was  marching  to 
meet  him  with  three  hundred  thoufand  men, 
he  made  hafte  bick  to  Tarudant.  This 
happened  in  the  year  1540.  Somechriftian 
captives  that  belong’d  to  the  cheriff,  at¬ 
tending  him  in  that  expedition,  the  Blacks 
reforted  thither  to  look  on  them  as  a  wonder, 
believing  thofe  White  Haves  were  not  like 
other  men,  and  delighted  to  difeourfe  with 
them ;  the  cheriff  having  induftrioufly  given 
out  that  they  were  monfters,  that  ufed  to 
tear  other  men  with  their  teeth  and  eat 
them.  Marmol ,  who  gives  this  account, 
was  himfelf  in  the  expedition. 

When  the  king  of  Tombut  takes  a  pro-  Court  and 
grefs,  he  is  attended  by  all  his  court  on  army- 
camels ;  but  in  fight  they  all  ride  on  horfes, 
are  bold  foldiers,  but  obferve  no  order. 

Their  belt  horfes  come  from  Barb  ary,  which 
when  arriv’d,  the  king  chufes  fuch  as  he 
likes  and  pays  well  for  them.  Nigritia  has 
no  good  breed  of  horfes,  but  fome  fmall 
ones,  which  they  ufe  at  T ombut  to  ride  in 
and  about  the  town. 

The  people  of  Tombut  are  good-natur’d,  Ir.habi- 
civil  and  pieaiant,  and  fpend  much  of  the  tailt5- 
night  in  flinging,  dancing  and  revelling  a- 
bout  the  ftreets.  They  keep  many  flaves 
of  both  fexes. 

There  are  great  numbers  of  ftudents,  Scholars, 
who  are  in  great  efteem  and  maintain’d  at 
the  king’s  charge,  having  abundance  o {  A- 
rabick  books  brought  them  from  Barbary, 
and  purchafed  at  great  rates. 

There  are  alfo  many  tradefmen  and  ar-  Trader, 
tificers,  efpecially  cotton-weavers,  fhop- 
keepers  and  handicrafts. 

Their  common  diet  is  a  difh  compofed  Food, 
of  fiefli,  fifli,  butter  and  milk,  ftew’cl  to¬ 
gether. 

All  the  women,  except  flaves,  cover  Women, 
their  heads  and  faces.  They 
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I  hey  have  no  (lamp’d  coin,  but  only 
bigger  or  (mailer  pieces  of  pure  gold  of 
Tibar  \  and  fine  pieces  of  metal  twilled  like 
a  inail  laid  to  come  from  Perfta,  four  hun¬ 
dred  whereof  make  a  ducat,  fo  that  they 
ferve  for  fmall  change. 

The  city  of  Tombut ,  cofifling  of  thatch’d 
cottages,  is  often  fubjebl  to  be  burnt.  It  is 
plentifully  lupply’d  with  water,  not  only 
by  channels  drawn  from  the  Niger,  which 
runs  through  the  (Ireets,  but  by  abundance 
of  wells.  There  are  Alfaquis  or  judges, 
and  other  doctors  of  the  law  of  Mahomet , 
who  are  maintain’d  by  the  publick,  and 
much  refpedted. 

The  merchants  of  Fez ,  Morocco ,  and  even 
of  Grand  Cairo ,  refort  to  'Tombut  to  trade 
for  gold,  which  is  brought  thither  by  the 
people  of  Mandinga  in  fuch  plenty,  that 
fometimes  the  merchants  having  difpofed  of 
all  their  commodities,  that  metal  lies  there 
till  another  return,  or  is  carried  home  again. 

The  princes  of  this  country  are  fuch  ene¬ 
mies  to  Jews,  that  they  are  abfolutely  for¬ 
bid  the  country  ;  and  fhould  it  be  known 
that  the  native  merchants  had  any  corre- 
fpondence  with  them,  their  eftates  would 
be  confifcated. 

When  any  perfon  fpeaks  to  the  king,  he 
mud  prollrate  himfelf  on  the  ground,  and 
throw  dull  on  his  head  and  (boulders.  The 
king  is  attended  by  (even  thou  land  horfe  and 
a  vail  multitude  of  archers  a-foot,  having 
long  bows,  and  poifon’d  arrows.  All  pri- 
foners  of  war  are  made  Oaves. 

The  country  abounds  in  corn  and  there 
is  fuch  plenty  of  cattle,  that  milk  and  but¬ 
ter  are  common.  Salt  is  very  lcarce,  what 
they  have  being  brought  them  from  the 
country  of  Senega ,  a  hundred  and  feventy 
leagues  to  the  northward. 

The  king  has  a  commiOiorrer  in  the  city 
Cabra ,  who  hears  and  determines  all  caufes, 
either  relating  to  the  crown,  or  between 
private  perfons. 

The  courfe  of  navigation  for  the  fouthern  parts 
of  Guinea. 

IF  coming  from  Europe ,  we  are  bound 
dire<5lly  for  the  Gold  Co  aft,  Fida,  New 
or  Old  Calabar ,  being  arrived  in  the  la¬ 
titude  of  cape  Branco  we  (leer  fouth  ;  fo 
that  wc  pafs  twelve  or  fifteen  leagues  weft 
of  Cabo  Verde ,  and  being  in  its  latitude  at 
that  diftance,  we  carefully  avoid  making  up 
too  near  to  the  land,  by  reafon  the  tide 
thereabouts  divides  as  it  were  in  two  branches, 
but  more  efpecially  about  Rio  Grande  ■,  the 
mod  confiderable  running  from  eaft  to  weft, 
along  the  equinoctial  line,  towards  the  con¬ 
tinent  of  America ,  the  other  whirling  a- 
bout  the  coaft  betwixt  cape  Verde  and  cape 
Monte ,  afterwards  runs  eaft  on  the  coafts  of 
Guinea  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  in  the  begin- 
Vol.  V. 


ning  of  the  lad  century,  fome  (hips  bound  BaxboV. 
(or  the  Eaft-Indies  fteering  eaftward  to  pre-  ^  < 
vent  being  driven  upon  the  coaft  of  Brazil, 
about  cape  St.  Auguftine  were  infenfibly 
carried  upon  the  banks,  lying  betwixt  the 
aforefaid  cape  V erde  and  Cabo  Monte  ■,  and 
others  were  into  the  Bight  of  Guinea. 

Obferving  the  above-mention’d  courfe* 
and  what  I  have  before  taken  notice  of  in 
the  defeription  of  Sierra  Leona ,  we  came  to 
have  fight  of  land  at  cape  Monte ,  and  ha¬ 
ving  brought  it  to  bear  north,  rang’d  the 
fhore  to  Rio  Seftro  ;  where,  if  occafion  re¬ 
quire,  we  may  Hop  to  get  in  wood,  water 
and  proviftons.  But  having  no  occafion, 
we  (leer’d  our  courfe  fo  as  to  get  fight  of 
Seftro  Paris ,  to  take  in  fome  Guinea  pepper 
or  Malaguette  for  our  defign’d  (laves.  Next 
we  endeavour’d  to  have  fight  of  cape  Das 
Palmas,  from  four  or  five  leagues  diftance 
at  fea,  to  avoid  the  fhoals  that  (hoot  out 
from  it  to  the  fouthward.  Thence,  without 
coming  near  the  Ivory  coaft,  as  bound  di- 
reClly  to  the  Gold  Coaft ,  we  came  to  anchor 
before  IJJeny,  or  Ajfinee ,  being  the  firft  port 
or  town  of  that  coaft.  As  for  the  remaining 
courfe  along  it,  every  man  does  as  he  judge's 
convenient,  or  as  his  occafions  require  from 
port  to  port,  to  the  end  of  the  fame. 

But  when  we  defign  diredlly  from  cape 
Das  Palmas  to  Lampy ,  Popoo,  Fida  and 
Ardra,  we  fet  our  courfe  to  the  fouth,  till 
in  the  latitude  of  cape  T res  Pontas ,  taking 
care,  if  poftible,  to  get  fight  of  it ;  and  com¬ 
monly  to  call  in  at  Axim ,  if  not  at  T acorary , 
to  provide  a  bar-canoo  of  fixteen  to  twenty 
rowers  or  padlers.  Thence  bearing  five  or 
fix  leagues  off  the  Gold  Coaft ,  we  get  in  a 
fhort  time  to  any  of  the  above  mention’d 
places. 

We  obferved,  during  this  navigation, 
the  tide  to  fet  often  to  the  eaftward,  and  to 
north-eaft,  from  cape  Das  Palmas  to  Fida 
or  IVhidah  \  and  from  Cabo  Verdo  to  the 
cape  Palmas,  to  the  north-weft. 

From  the  latitude  of  cape  Branco  to  cape 
Palmas  we  had  the  diverfion  of  catching 
(harks,  doradoes,  negroes  or  king-fifhes  j 
bonnitoes,  tunny-fidi,  flying  fifh,  carangues, 
remoras  or  fucking  filh,  machorans,  and 
many  other  forts,  which  are  both  pleafant 
and  ferviceable  to  travellers. 

Twenty  or  twenty-five  leagues  weft  ofWeeds  in 
Cabo  Branco,  we  often  fee  the  ocean  almoft  *ca* 
all  over  cover’d  with  a  certain  weed  of  a 
yellow-green  colour,  call’d  Sargafto ,  refem- 
bling  that  which  grov/s  in  our  wells,  or 
lamphire,  bearing  a  fort  of  feed  at  the  ex¬ 
tremities,  which  have  neither  fubftance  nor 
favour.  No  man  can  tell  where  thefe  weeds 
take  root,  the  ocean  there  being  fo  deep : 
they  are  alfo  feen  thus  floating  on  its  furface 
fixty  leagues  to  the  weftward  of  the  coaft 
of  Africa,  for  the  fpace  of  forty  or  fifty 
6  X  leagues 
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Barbot.  leagues  *,  and  fo  clofe  and  thick  together  in 
Tome  places,  that  a  fhip  requires  a  very  frefh 
gale  of  wind  to  make  her  way  through  : 
and  therefore  we  are  very  cautious  to  avoid 
them  in  our  courfe. 

The  Iflands  of  Cabo  Verde 

RE  the  Gorgades ,  or  Iiefperides ,  or 
weftern  iflands  of  the  ancients.  Some 
authors  mention  twenty  of  them,  but  we 
commonly  reckon  but  ten  of  any  note,  the 
reft  being  very  finall  and  inconfiderable. 
They  are,  beginning  to  the  northward,  St. 
Their  Antony ,  St.  Vincent ,  St.  Lucia,  St-  Nicholas , 
names.  or  the  galt  ifland,  BoaviJla ,  Mayo ,  San¬ 

tiago,  Brava ,  and  Fuego  •,  this  laft  fo  call’d 
from  a  burning  mountain  in  it,  which  fome¬ 
times  calls  out  fire. 

Pofition.  Their  fituation  is  weft  of  Nigfitia ,  be¬ 
twixt  three  hundred  fifty-four  and  three 
hundred  fifty-eight  degrees  of  longitute ; 
and  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  degrees  thir¬ 
ty  minutes  of  north  latitude. 

Santiago.  The  illand  Santiago,  or  St.  James,  is  the 
largeft  of  them,  about  forty-five  leagues  in 
length,  ten  in  the  greateft  breadth,  and 
ninety-five  in  compafs. 

St.  Nicholas  and  St.  Lucia  are  twenty-five 
or  twenty-fix  leagues  long,  feven  or  eight 
broad,  and  fixty  about.  The  former  lies 
from  north-weft  to  fouth-eaft,  and  the  latter 
from  north-eaft  to  fouth-weft. 

St.  Vincent  and  St.  Antony  are  not  above 
half  as  big  as  thofe  above,  and  the  five  o- 
thers  ftill  fmaller  •,  the  biggeft  of  them  not 
ten  leagues  in  length,  and  near  twenty  about. 

The  air  of  thefe  iflands  is  generally  hot 
and  unwholfome  •,  the  foil  in  fome  of  them 
rocky,  as  the  Salt  ifland,  Boavifta  and  Mayo 
the  firft  having  nothing  in  it  of  value, 
but  fome  wild  horfes  and  mules,  and  very 
tall  large  red  aflfes,  which  the  Dutch  and 
French  often  tranfport  to  their  plantations 
at  Surinam  and  Cayenne  in  America  and 
when  I  was  at  Cayenne,  a  Dutch  fhip  carry’d 
over  thither  fixteen  of  thofe  affes  for  fale. 
The  latter  has  alfo  a  great  number  of  thofe 
beafts  and  more  goats  •,  the  Ikins  whereof 
and  the  fait  it  affords  make  it  reforted  to. 
The  other  iflands  are  much  more  fertile, 
Produft.  producing  rice,  Indian  wheat,  ignames,  ba¬ 
nanas,  lemons,  citrons,  oranges,  pome¬ 
granates,  cocoa-nuts,  figs,  melons,  fugar- 
canes,  cotton,  and  wine ;  of  feveral  of  which 
forts  of  fruit  they  have  two  crops  a  year. 
Brava  and  Fuego  afford  the  belt  wine.  The 
ifland  Mayo  has  fait  enough  to  load  a  thou- 
fand  flips  every  year.  It  is  made  in  Ja¬ 
nuary,  February  and  March,  of  the  fea- 
water  let  into  trenches  or  ponds,  made  for 
that  purpofe.  It  kerns  only  in  the  dry  fea- 
fon,  and  they  who  go  thither  for  it,  take  it 
up  as  it  kerns,  and  lay  it  in  heaps  on  the 
dry  land  before  the  water  breaks  in  again, 
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It  cofts  nothing  but  the  mens  labour  to  take^h- 
it  out  of  the  pits,  befides  the  carriage,  which 
is  very  cheap,  the  inhabitants  having  affes 
for  that  purpofe,  and  being  glad  to  get  a 
Imall  matter  by  it.  The  pits  are  not  above 
h  ill  a  mile  from  the  landing-place.  The 
Englifo  drive  a  great  trade  of  fait  there,  and 
have  fometimes  a  man  of  war  for  a  guard- 
fhip,  moft  of  it  being  for  Newfoundland. 

1  here  is  great  plenty  of  fifh  in  the  bay  of  Good 
Mayo ,  which  is  a  great  help  to  failors,  who  fifhing. 
fometimes  have  taken  fix  dozen  of  large 
fifties,  moft  of  them  mullets,  from  eighteen 
to  twenty-four  inches  long,  at  one  draught. 

I  here  is  alfo  good  ftore  of  cattle,  poultry,  Provisions- 
and  all  lorts  of  wild  fowl :  but  above  all,  a 
vaft  number  of  goats,  which  they  fait,  and 
export  in  calks  to  the  neighbouring  ports, 
or  fi  ll  to  fhips  that  touch  there  ■,  and  they 
drefs  the  goats  fkins  very  finely,  in  the 
nature  of  T urky  leather.. 

About  thefe  iflands,  the  fea  in  fome  places 
is  fubjeft  to  be  cover’d  with  weeds  like  the 
Sargafjo  above  fpoken  of,  which  failors 
carefully  avoid. 

The  iflands  were  all  defart,  when  firft  dis¬ 
cover’d  by  a  Genoefe,  and  not  inhabited  in 
thirty  years  after;  when  in  1440  the  Por- 
tuguefes  began  to  fettle  on  them,  and  keep 
the  dominion  thereof  to  this  day,  under  the 
diredlion  of  a  governor  general  of  their 
nation,  refiding  in  the  town  of  St.  Jago  in 
the  ifland  of  that  name,  that  place  being 
the  capital  not  only  of  thefe  iflands,  but 
alfo  of  all  the  places  the  crown  of  Portugal 
poffeffes  on  the  coafts  of  North  or  High 
Guinea,  whofe  governors  depend  on  this 
jurifdidion  :  it  is  alfo  an  epifcopal  fee,  fuf- 
fragan  to  Lifbon.  The  French  took  and 
plunder’d  it  in  the  year  1712. 

T  he  bay  call’d  Praya  lies  eaft  of 
Jago,  large  enough  to  contain  an  hundred 
Ihips  fafe  at  anchor,  on  fourteen  fathom 
water,  behind  a  ftnall  ifland. 

I  he  ifle  St.  Mary  has  a  good  haven  on 
the  north  fide  •  but  that  of  St.  Thomas  is 
very  dangerous. 

Ribera  Grande  has  five  hundred  houfes, 
and  the  belt  of  horfes,  but  the  air  is  un- 
wholefome,  and  the  foil  very  barren.  St.  Lu¬ 
cia  has  the  moft  people  next  to  St.  Jago. 

There  is  fuch  plenty  of  tortoifes  in  thefe  Toitoifes. 
iflands,  that  at  a  certain  time  of  the  year  fe¬ 
veral  foreign  Ihips  refort  to  it,  to  catch  and  . 
fait  them  by  whole  cargoes,  for  the  Euro¬ 
pean  colonies  in  America.  In  the  wet  fea- 
fion,  an  infinite  number  of  thefe  creatures 
make  for  land,  to  lay  their  eggs  in  the  fand, 
and  bury  them,  and  then  return  to  their 
element  again,  letting  the  eggs  be  hatch’d 
by  the  violent  heat  of  the  fun. 

The  inhabitants  go  out  in  the  night,  and 
turn  the  tortoifes  on  their  backs  with  poles ; 
for  they  are  fo  large,  that  there  is  no  doing 

of 
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of  it  With  their  hands.  The  flefli  of  them 
well  cured  is  as  great  a  fupply  to  xht  Ame¬ 
rican  plantations,  as  cod-fifh  is  to  Europe. 

Flamingo*  They  have  a  lort  of  fine  tall  birds  in 

birds.  thefe  ifiands,  which  they  call  Flamingos , 
or  Flemmings ,  not  unlike  geefe  ;  the  fea¬ 
thers  on  their  bodies  white,  and  thofe  of 
their  wings  red,  much  admir’d  in  France , 
whither  fome  of  them  are  now  and  then 
fent  from  Cayen)ie ,  a  colony  of  theirs  in 
America.  There  are  alfo  Guinea  hens,  and 
very  large  curlieus. 

To  there  ifiands  the  French  agents  at  Se¬ 
nega  and  Gone  fend  for  provifions,  when 
there  is  any  Scarcity  in  thofe  parts  of  Ni- 
gritia ,  and  have  them  in  exchange  for  fome 
few  flaves,  and  all  forts  of  linen  and  wear¬ 
ing  apparel  for  men  and  women.  In  the 
year  1681,  when  I  arrived  at  Gone,  there 
being  a  great  dearth  in  that  country,  one 
of  the  company’s  fliips  was  gone  to  the 
ifiands  for  provifions. 

Red  fog.  I  have  obferved,  that  in  our  courfe  be¬ 
twixt  the  continent  of  Africa  and  thefe  ifiands 
of  Cabo  Verde ,  we  had  fometimes  a  thick 
fog  of  a  reddifh  colour,  which  look’d  to  us 
like  a  red  fand,  and  gave  our  men  violent 
head-aches,  fevers  and  the  bloody  flux. 

Another  time,  palling  by  the  coaft  of 
Zanhaga ,  we  faw  the  ocean  overfpread  in 
feveral  places,  with  an  infinite  multitude  of 
very  ugly  red  and  wing’d  grafhoppers,  or 

Locufts.  locufts,  as  big  as  a  man’s  little  finger,  and 
a  long  body,  lying  on  the  furface  of  the  fea, 
abundance  of  them  yet  alive  •,  which  it  is 
likely  were  driven  out  to  fea  from  that  part 
of  the  continent  of  Africa ,  by  the  ftrong 
north -ea  ft  gales :  that  country,  as  has  been 
faid  before,  being  often  infefted  with  whole 
clouds  of  thofe  mifehievous  infects,  flying 
aero fs  the  defarts  of  Africa ,  from  Arabia , 
Egypt,  Numidia ,  &e.  and  covering  the  land 
for  feveral  leagues,  according  as  the  winds 
let  to  drive  them. 

In  the  year  1672  a  plague  of  thefe  locufts 
jeame  into  the  province  of  Aulnix  in  France , 
where  they  devour’d  all  that  was  green  to 
the  very  rooti  and  being  carry’d  by  the  wind 
to  fea' from  Rochel  towards  the  ille  of  Rhee , 

I  faw  a  ridge  of  them  dead,  above  a  foot 
deep,  on  the  beach,  for  feveral  leagues  in 
length,  as  they  had  been  thrown  up  by  the 
waves,  and  left  there  at  low  water ;  which, 
with  the  heat  of  the  fun,  it  being  then  fum- 
mer,  caus’d  a  very  offenfive  flench.  And  I  re¬ 
member,  that  before  they  were  thus  drown’d, 
there  was  not  a  houfe  in  the  province,  but 
what  was  pefter’d  with  them ;  and  I  heard 
abundance  of  the  people  lay,  that  lor  lame 
days  they  could  fcarce  drefs  any  meat,  thofe 
infebts  falling  fo  thick  down  the  chimneys 
into  the  fire.  It  was  a  difmal  fight  to  behold 
the  country  without  any  the  leaft  green  left 
in  it,  as  if  all  had  been  burnt  up  i  whence 
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we  may  eafily  judge  how  much  Africa  fu  fiers  ^  Aj' B  ° T  • 
which  is  fio  frequently  infefted  with  them. 

There  is  another  fort  of  grafhoppers,  Grafhop- 
which  are  not  wing’d,  and  confequently  re-  Pers  anJ 
main  longer  in  a  place,  and  deftroy  all  the  iles‘ 
plants.  Befides  which,  they  are  often  plagued 
with  flies,  no  lefs  hurtful  than  the  others. 

Monfieur  Reauplan ,  in  his  defeription  of 
the  Ukrain ,  gives  a  very  notable  account  of 
the  flies,  the  gnats,  and  efpecially  the  lo¬ 
cufts,  and  the  infinite  damage  they  do  in 
that  country ;  he  fays,  they  are  commonly 
brought  out  of  Fartary  by  the  eafterly 
winds  into  the  country  about  Novogrod ,  be¬ 
ing  as  thick  as  a  man’s  finger,  and  three  or 
four  inches  long.  In  October,  they  make  a 
hole  with  their  tails  in  the  earth,  in  which 
every  one  lays  three  hundred  eggs,  which 
they  cover  with  their  feet,  and  then  die  *, 
none  of  them  living  above  fix  months,  or 
little  more.  The  rain,  fnow  and  froft,  do 
not  hurt  the  eggs,  which  lie  there  till  Aprit, 
when  the  warm  weather  hatches  them,  and 
the  infebts  coming  out,  are  fix  weeks  before 
they  can  fly.  If  the  rain  falls  when  they 
begin  to  hatch,  and  continue  eight  or  ten 
days,  they  are  all  deftroy’d  ;  and  the  like 
rain  in  fummer  kills  the  locufts  upon  the 
ground,  becaufe  they  cannot  fly  away  : 
but  if  the  fummer  proves  dry,  as  is  moft 
ufual,  the  country  is  infefted  with  them  till 
October.  The  faid  Monfieur  Beauplan,  who 
lived  in  the  Ukrain  feventeen  years,  adds, 
that  the  air  is  fo  full  of  locufts  there  in  the 
film  filer,  that  the  houfe  s  fwarfn  with  them ; 
and  to  avoid  them,  he  was  forced  to  eat  in 
a  dark  room  by  candle-light,  and  yet  many 
times  did  cut  the  locufts  with  his  meat ;  and 
a  man  could  fcarce  open  his  mouth,  but 
fome  of  them  would  get  in  :  befides  that, 
there  were  clouds  of  them  to  be  feen  flying 
abroad  five  or  fix  leagues  in  length,  and  two 
or  three  in  breadth  •,  infomuch,  that  the  wifeft 
men  were  confounded  at  the  fight  of  fuch 
innumerable  multitudes  as  could  not  be 
exprefs’d  or  even  conceived,  but  by  fuch 
as  had  feen  them.  He  concludes,  faying, 
he  was  told  there  by  perfons  knowing  in 
languages,  that  on  their  wings  were  to  be 
feen  in  Chaldaick  letters,  thefe  words,  Roze 
Mon,  fignifying  in  Englifh,  Scourge  of  God  •, 
for  the  truth  whereof,  he  rely’d  on  thofe 
who  told  it  him,  and  underftood  the  lan¬ 
guage- 

Whilft  I  was  writing  this,  I  received  a  . 
letter  from  Lijbon ,  dated  July  twenty-fourth 
N.  S.  1710.  giving  an  account,  that  the 
crop  in  Portugal  would  have  been  gene-1 
rally  good  •,  but  that  in  the  province  of  Alen- 
tejo,  the  beft  of  that  kingdom,  the  locufts 
had  deftroy’d  moft  of  the  wheat,  which  had 
rais’d  the  price  of  foreign  coin. 

To  return  to  the  grafhoppers  or  locufts, 
with  which  we  found  the  ocean. cover’d  ofi 
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the  coaft  of  Zahar  a :  I  cauted  lome  of  them 
to  be  taken  up  out  of  the  lea  in  a  bucket,  and 
kept  one  alive  above  three  months,  in  a 
cornet  of  paper,  clofe  in  a  trunk,  to  that 
it  never  breathed  the  lead  air  all  that  while, 
and  fed  on  the  very  paper  it  was  confined 
in.  When  dead,  I  obferved  the  bottom  of 
the  paper  full  of  the  ordure  of  the  infedt. 

I  fhall  fubjoin  to  the  courfe  to  fleer  for 
the  Gold-Coaft  of  Guinea ,  the  following  ob- 
fervations,  as  deliver’d  by  the  late  Mr.  Henry 
Greenhill,  whom  I  have  mention’d  hereto¬ 
fore  as  my  particular  acquaintance,  when  he 
was  agent  at  cape  Corfo  caflle,  and  ever 
fince  in  England  ;  being  a  very  intelligent 
and  experienced  gentleman,  commiflioner 
of  the  navy  at  Plymouth  and  Portsmouth, 
and  projector  and  builder  of  the  royal  dock 
at  Hamozes. 

Winds  on  the  Coaft. 

H  E  coaft  of  Africa  from  cape  Palmas 
to  cape  Fermofo  lies  eaft  and  eaft  by 
north  •,  and  near  thofe  points  the  land-breezes 
blow  on  that  coaft,  which  commonly  begin 
about  feven  in  the  evening,  and  continue 
all  night  till  - near  the  fame  time  the  next 
morning :  during  which  interval  we  are 
troubled  with  (linking  fogs  and  mills  from 
fhore,  which  by  return  of  the  fea-breezes 
upon  the  oppofite  points,  are  all  driven 
away  •,  and  we  have  the  benefit  of  them  in 
a  curious  frefh  gale,  till  about  five  in  the 
afternoon. 

And  here  let  me  note  it  for  a  general  ob- 
fervation,  that  in  thel'e,  and  all  other  places 
within  the  tropicks,  as  far  as  ever  I  took 
notice,  the  wind  is  drawn  by  the  land. 
For  if  an  ifland  or  head-land  were  inclining 
to  a  circular  form,  the  fea  and  land-breezes 
fall  in  diametrically  oppofite  to  that  part 
where  you  are  ;  fo  that  it  you  are  on  the 
fouth-fide,  the  fea-breeze  fhall  be  at  fouth, 
and  the  land-breeze,  when  it  comes  in  its 
fealon,  at  north. 

In  getting  on  the  coaft,  we  endeavour  to 
fall  in  with  cape  Monte  or  cape  Mefurado , 
which  is  about  eighteen  leagues  to  the  eaft- 
fouth-eaft  thereof  ;  and  after  that,  we  double 
cape  Palmas ,  whence,  as  aforefaid,  the  land 
tends  away  eaft  by  north,  the  current  near 
the  fhore  fets  upon  that  point  down  into 
the  Bight.  The  land-breezes  between  cape 
St.  Anne  and  cape  Palmas  are  at  eaft,  blow¬ 
ing  brifk  four  leagues  off  the  fhore.  The 
fea- winds  there  are  at  fouth- weft. 

The  tornados,  fays  he,  ufually  come  in 
the  beginning  of  April,  and  leldom  leave 
the  Gold  Coaft  till  June  commences,  and  with 
frequent  vifits  make  us  fenfible  of  their  qua¬ 
lities.  We  have  fometimes  three  or  four  in 
a  day,  but  then  their  continuance  is  but 
fhort,  perhaps  not  above  two  hours,  and 
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the  ftrength  or  fury  not  above  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  ;  but  accompanied  with  prodigious 
thunder,  lightning  and  rain,  and  the  violence 
of  the  wind  fo  extraordinary,  that  it  lias  fome¬ 
times  roll’d  up  the  lead  the  houfes  are  cover’d 
with,  as  clofe  and  compadlly  as  poffibly  it 
could  be  done  by  the  art  of  man.  The  name 
implies  a  variety  of  winds,  but  the  ftrength 
of  them  is  generally  at  louth-eaft ;  and  by 
fliips  that  are  bound  for  the  coaft,  they  are 
made  ufe  of  to  get  to  windward. 

Of  the  paffage  from  the  Gold  Coaft  to 
Europe,  or  to  America. 

QjUppofing  we  part  from  Cormentyn ,  or 
from  Acra,  for  Europe ,  if  we  have  all 
neceftary  provifions  for  fuch  a  voyage,  and 
have  no  occafion  to  call  at  any  places  or 
iflands  of  the  Bight  of  Guinea ,  or  at  cape 
Lope ,  we  keep  as  clofe  as  poflible  to  the 
wind,  to  pafs  at  windward  of  St.  Lome ; 
which,  however,  is  feldom  feafible,  but  in 
the  fealon  of  tornados  coming  from  the 
north-eaft :  for  without  fuch  powerful  afil- 
ftance,  it  is  very  rare  we  can  well  weather 
that  ifiand,  the  current  almoft  continually 
letting  eaft  by  north. 

Thence  we  run  to  the  fouthward  of  the 
line  three  and  a  half  or  four  degrees,  keep¬ 
ing  (till  the  luff ;  and  the  farther  fouthward 
we  go,  the  ftronger  we  find  the  gales,  and 
more  beneficial  for  getting  off  the  African 
coaft.  In  that  elevation  of  three  and  a  half 
or  four  degrees  fouth,  we  commonly  meet 
with  the  eaft-fouth-eaft,  or  trade-wind, 
which  carries  us  to  the  northward  of  the 
equator  pretty  faft. 

If  we  get  fo  far  to  fouthward,  we  have 
commonly  fight  of  Annabom  ifland.  How¬ 
ever,  it  muft  be  obferv’d,  not  to  keep  to 
the  northward  of  it,  till  we  come  between 
twenty-five  to  thirty  degrees  to  the  weftward 
of  cape  Lope  Gonfalez ,  or  at  the  longitude 
of  Cabo  V erdo  ;  and  thence  advancing  gra¬ 
dually  northward,  we  come  infenfibly  to 
get  the  north-eaft  winds,  which  carry  us  to 
the  latitude  of  the  Flemijh  or  Azores  iflands, 
if  defigning  for  the  bay  of  Bifcay ,  or  the 
Britijh  channel. 

It  muft  be  obferved  in  this  paffage,  that 
when  once  we  are  to  the  weftward  of  the 
faid  cape  Lope,  and  in  fouth  latitude,  the 
current  fets  northerly,  and  the  wind,  to 
twenty  degrees  of  latitude,  is  generally  at 
eaft-fouth-eaft  ;  as  to  the  like  number  of 
degrees,  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  line, 
it  blows  at  eall-north-eaft.  Nor  is  there 
any  change  ot  the  current  obferved,  unlels 
in  the  tornado  feafon,  when,  during  their 
blowing,  they  fet  to  windward  ;  tho’  per¬ 
haps  the  moon,  upon  full  and  change,  may 
have  the  like  influence  there,  as  in  other 
places. 
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Another  obfervation  in  this  pafiage  is, 
that  in  the  months  of  May ,  June ,  July 
and  August ,  we  carefully  keep  to  the  fouth 
of  the  line  fome  degrees,  till  we  crofs  it 
in  the  abovefaid  longitude  of  Cape  Verde  ; 


conftantly  blows  very  freffi  from  the  fouth  Ba 
and  fouth-fouth-weft,  and  the  current  fet- 
ting  very  fwiftly  eaft-north-eaft  and  norths 
eaft  by  eaft,  according  to  the  feafon  of  the 
year  and  ftations,  which  carry  (hips  violent- 


to  avoid  the  calms,  very  frequent  at  that  ly  on  that  point:  we  are  therefore  obliged 
feafon  on  the  north  of  the  line,  which  keeps  to  work  it  along  the  coaft  of  Biafara , 
us  much  longer  in  our  pafiage.  But  in  the  which  is  the  bottom  of  the  Bight,  to  make 
month  of  September  we  may  fail  continually  this  Prince's  IJland,  which  fometimes  proves 
along  the  line,  without  inclining  one  de-  a  work  of  twenty,  and  even  of  thirty  days 
gree  either  to  north  or  fouth.  At  that  being  forced  to  anchor  molt  part  of  the 
time  it  proves  fo  cold  there,  at  fo  fmall  a  day,  and  to  fail  in  the  night,  by  the  favour 
diftance  from  the  line,  that  the  fiiilors,  who  of  the  land  wind.  It  is  true,  I  was  once 


are  commonly  more  hardy  than  other 
people,  clothe  themfelves  warm  ;  the  thick 
weather  and  frefh  gales,  wholly  obftru&ing 
the  heat  of  the  fun,  though  it  be  then  pafllng 
the  line,  and  direcStly  over  our  heads. 

The  interlopers,  and  other  Europeans , 


fifty  leagues  weft  of  Prince's  IJland  in  the 
fame  latitude,  coming  from  the  road  of  Fida 
in  a  floop,  in  the  month  of  April  *,  but 
the  veflcl  was  an  excellent  failer  upon  a 
wind,  and  I  had  every  day  the  affiftance  of 
tornados  from  the  north-eaft.  Neverthelefs, 


who  ufe  a  coafting  trade  in  Guinea ,  when  though  I  got  fo  far  weft  of  that  ifiand,  it  was 
they  have  run  along  it  from  one  end  to  the  with  no  fmall  trouble  I  reach’d  the  port  of 
other,  return  to  it  again,  fome  of  the  ways  St.  Antony  \  for  when  I  came  in  fight  of  the 
that  have  been  above- mention’d,  according  ifiand,  though  its  foutherly  point  bore  eaft- 
to  the  feafon  of  the  year  •,  till  they  crofs  the  fouth-eaft,  and  it  was  then  very  calm,  the 
line  again  to  the  northward,  about  the  Ion-  current  drove  us  under  the  north  point  of 
gitude  of  Cape  Palmas ,  and  thence  order  it,  and  we  had  certainly  mifs’d  it,  and  fallen 


their  courfe  back  to  the  Quaqua  coaft,  to 
begin  to  trade  along  it  and  the  Gold  Coaft. 

The  hiftory  of  navigation  informs  us, 
that  in  the  year  1 500,  Vincent  Tanez  Pin- 


into  the  Bight,  had  we  not  feafonably  made 
ufe  of  fix  long  oars  we  had  aboard,  and 
hands  enough  to  hold  it  out  rowing  from 
morning  till  fun-fet,  notwithftanding  the 


zon  was  the  firft  Spaniard  that  cut  the  line,  fcorching  vehement  heat  of  the  fun,  and  no 
and  difeover’d  Cape  St.  Auguftin  in  Brazil,  air  at  all  •,  and  by  that  means  coafting  the 
The  cuftom  of  ducking,  before-mention’d  weft  fide  of  the  ifiand,  gain’d  the  divifion 
in  fpeaking  of  the  tropicks,  is  obferv’d  by  of  the  current,  one  branch  of  it  fetting 
all  nations  in  paffing  the  line  :  the  French  north-eaft  as  cuftomary,  and  the  other  fouth- 
ufe  much  pumping  of  them  in  a  tub  with  fouth-eaft  round  the  land :  fo  I  made  this 


pafiage  in  ten  days  from  Whidah  road  hi¬ 
ther,  which  is  extraordinary. 

This  Bight  or  gulf  of  Guinea  fo  often 
mention’d,  is  a  bending  of  the  land,  a  little 
to  the  north  of  the  line,  and  from  thence 


fait- water  inftead  of  ducking.  There  are 
many  other  fports  ufed  by  failors,  which  af¬ 
ford  pafifengers  good  diverfion.  The  duck¬ 
ing  is  by  the  French  call’d  the  fea-buptifm. 

Experience  has  made  it  appear,  that 
keeping  too  near  the  equinoftial,  and  often  the  land  ftretches  weft,  parallel  with  the  line, 
croiling  it  between  the  fouth-eaft  and  the  It  is  much  more  difficult  to  get  to  St.  Fome 
north-weft,  has  occafion’d  a  pafiage  to  laft  upon  a  tack,  at  parting  from  Whidah,  if 
five  months ;  when  others,  who  have  kept  not  altogether  impofiible,  without  falling 
more  to  the  fouthward,  made  their  pafiage  into  th z  Bight-,  which  however,  asunavoid- 
in  lefs  than  ten  weeks.  It  is  true,  there  are  able  as  it  is,  proves  of  dangerous  confe- 
fome  inftances  of  fhips  that  have  run  it  in  quence  to  fuch  fhips  as  have  their  comple- 
feventy  days  to  the  Britijh  channel,  often  ment  of  (laves  aboard.  And  therefore  I  ad- 
traverfing  the  line  ;  but  it  is  fo  rare,  that  vife  thofe,  to  ufe  all  pofiible  means  to  get 
it  muft  certainly  be  allow’d  much  better  to  their  necefiary  (tore  of  provifions  at  Fida, 


follow  the  moft  general  praftice  of  all  Eu¬ 
ropean  nations,  which  is  to  keep  to  the 
fouthward  to  the  longitude  of  Cabo  Verde, 
as  has  been  faid  before  •,  for  a  good  failer 
will,  after  that  manner,  run  fixty  or  feventy 


where  they  are  fo  plenty,  in  order  to  fail 
along  the  Biafara  coaft  in  the  Bight  to  Cape 
Lope  dire&ly,  without  being  neceffitated 
to  call  at  St.  Feme  for  provifions  •,  and  only 
take  fheir  ftore  of  water  and  wood  at  the* 


leagues  in  twenty-four  hours,  the  fea  being  faid  cape  *,  and  if  provifions  grow  fcanty, 
commonly  fmooth  and  the  wind  freln. 

If  it  be  defign’d,  at  parting  from  Fida, 
or  Whidah,  or  from  Offra  for  Cayenne  or 
the  Leeward  IJlands,  to  put  in  at  Prince  s 
IJland  in  the  Bight,  that  will  prove  a  very 


then  to  make  for  Annobon  IJland,  to  gee 
that  there. 

At  parting  from  New  Calabar  River ,  if 
the  wind  be  weft-fouth-weft,  we  lay  the 
head  fouth  by  eaft,  and  with  the  fouth-weft 


difficult  matter  from  the  windward,  unlefs  wind,  to  fouth-fouth-eaft  *,  keeping  as  near 
a  ffiip  will  lie  very  clofe  upon  a  wind,  which  the  wind  as  is  reafonable  to  weather  the 
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.ifland  of  Ferdinand  Po ,  dift-ant  thirty-fix 
;  leagues  from  Bandy  Point  north-eaft  by  eaft  •, 
and  having  paft  to  the  windward  of  it,  fet 
the  courfe  for  Cape  St.  John  *,  and  thence  or¬ 
dering  the  navigation,  according  to  occur¬ 
rences,  as  above  related,  if  we  defign  for 
St.  Fome ,  to  wood  and  water,  and  for  pro- 
vifions,  we  may  very  well,  in  the  month  of 
September ,  get  our  pafiage  from  Bandy 
Point  to  St.  Fame's  road  in  fifteen  or  fixteen 
days.  At  that  time  of  the  year  we  find 
the  weather  commonly  fo  cold,  as  we  ap¬ 
proach  this  ifland,  though  fo  near  the  line, 
and  at  the  time  of  the  equinox,  that  it  may 
well  be  faid  to  be  as  raw  and  pinching,  as 
on  the  coaft  of  Brit  any  •,  efpecially  in  the 
night,  every  man  aboard,  though  never  fo 
hardy,  is  glad  to  put  on  more  clothes. 

It  will  not  be  amifs,  before  we  leave  the 
equino&ial  line,  to  give  warning,  that  in 
this  run  it  is  requifite  often  to  corredt  the 
courfe  of  fhips  failing  in  longitude  from  eaft 
to  well,  which  thofe  acquainted  with  the 
azimuth  compafs  will  eaiily  do  •,  for  if  the 
variation  of  the  compafs  be  not  allow’d, 
all  reckonings  mud  prove  erroneous :  and 
in  continued  cloudy  weather,  or  where  the 
mariner  is  not  provided  to  obferve  the  vari¬ 
ation  duly,  Mr.  Edmund  Halley's  charts  will 
readily  fhew  him  what  allowance  he  muff 
make  for  this  default  of  his  compafs,  and 
thereby  rectify  his  journal. 

This  correction  of  the  courfe,  fays  Mr. 
Halley ,  is  in  no  cafe  fo  neceflary  as  in  run¬ 
ning  down  a  parallel  eaft  or  weft  to  hit  a 
port ;  for  if  being  in  your  latitude  at  the 
diftance  of  feventy  or  eighty  leagues,  you 
allow  not  the  variation,  but  fteer  eaft  or 
weft  by  compafs,  you  fhall  fall  to  the  north¬ 
wards  or  fouthwards  of  your  port,  on  each 
nineteen  leagues  of  diftance,  one  mile  for 
each  degree  of  variation,  which  may  pro¬ 
duce  very  dangerous  errors,  where  the  va¬ 
riation  is  confiderable.  For  inftance,  fays  he, 
having  a  good  obfervation  in  latitude  forty- 
nine  degrees  forty  minutes,  about  eighty 
leagues  without  Scilly,  and  not  confidering 
that  there  is  eight  degrees  weft  variation, 

I  fteer  away  eaft  by  compafs  for  the  chan¬ 
nel  ;  but  by  making  my  way  truly  eaft  eight 
degrees  north,  when  I  come  up  with 
Scilly,  inftead  of  being  three  leagues  to  the 
Couth  thereof,  I  fhall  find  myfelf  as  much 
to  the  northward  :  and  this  evil  will  be  more 
or  lefs  according  to  the  diftance  you  fhall 
fail  in  the  parallel.  The  rule  to  apply  it  is, 
that  to  keep  your  parallel  truly,  you  go 
fo  many  degrees  to  the  fouthward  of  the 
eaft,  and  northward  of  the  weft,  as  in  the 
weft  variation:  but  contrariwife,  fo  many 
degrees  to  the  northwards  of  the  eaft,  and 
fouthwards  of  the  weft,  as  there  is  eaft  va¬ 
riation.  To  proceed  on  our  prefent  fubjedt. 


the  IJlands  of  America. 

As  to  the  reft  of  the  pafiage,  when  bound 
to  the  ifland  Cayenne ,  a  French  colony  on 
the  main  land  of  America,  in  the  province 
of  Guiana ,  being  got  three  degrees  and  a 
half  or  four  degrees  fouth  of  the  line,  to 
meet  the  eaft-fouth-eaft  and  fouth-eaft 
winds,  as  has  been  obferv’d ;  we  fet  thence 
the  courfe  weft,  till  we  reach  fo  far  that 
way  as  one  hundred  leagues  from  the  little 
iflands  Ponendo  de  San  Paolo,  which  lie  at 
one  degree  forty  minutes  north,  and  three 
hundred  fifty-two  degrees  of  longitude,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  French  and  Dutch  maps. 

Thence  we  make  to  north-weft,  after¬ 
wards  north-north-weft,  till  we  come  into 
four  degrees  north  latitude,  being  that  of 
Cape  Cajfepourri,  on  the  continent  of  Ame¬ 
rica,  and  thus  lay  the  courfe  diredtly  weft 
upon  it,  and  not  on  the  north  cape,  which 
is  but  two  degrees  more  northerly,  as  fome 
have  done  to  their  difadvantage ;  having 
thereby  confiderably  retarded  their  pafiage, 
it  being  a  coaft  where  they  were  forced  to 
anchor  every  night. 

We  commonly  make  a  fwift  run  along 
that  coaft  of  America,  by  reafon  of  the  fwift 
current,  and  the  gufhing  out  of  the  Maran- 
hon  and  Amazons  Rivers ;  which  fet  fo  far 
our,  that  at  a  great  diftance  from  the  land 
frefh  water  is  taken  up  in  the  ocean. 

We  reckon  ourfelves  juft  north-north- 
eaft  of  that  famous  river  of  the  Amazons, 
when  we  have  forty-eight  fathom  water, 
and  yellow  landy  ground,  mixt  with  very 
fmall  fhells. 

Chriftopher  D'Acugna  a  jefuit,  who  fail’d 
down  that  river  from  its  fource  near  S^uito 
in  Peru,  in  1639,  with  Pedro  Fexeira  a 
Portuguefe  general  at  Para  in  Brazil,  who 
had  firft  fail’d  up  it  from  Para  to  near  .%/- 
to,  tells  us  that 

Twenty-fix  leagues  below  the  ifland  of 
the  Sun,  diredtly  under  the  line,  this  great 
river  of  the  Amazons  is  eighty-four  leagues 
wide,  others  fay  fixty,  and  others  but  fifty, 
bounded  on  the  fouth  fide  by  Cape  Zapara - 
ra,  and  on  the  other  fide  by  the  north  cape, 
and  here  at  laft  difeharges  itfelf  in  the 
ocean.  It  may  be  call’d  a  fea  of  frefh  water, 
mixing  itfelf  with  the  falt-water  fea.  ’Tis 
the  nobleft  and  largeft  river  in  the  known 
world,  by  the  Spaniards  call’d  Orellana , 
from  its  firft  difeoverer,  as  alfo  Maragnon, 
and  San  Juan  de  las  Amazonas ;  it  falls  here 
into  the  fea,  after  it  has  water’d  a  country 
of  one  thoufand  two  hundred  feventy-fix 
leagues  in  length,  and  furnifh’d  a  multitude 
of  nations  with  its  fruitfulnefs  and  plenty  j 
and  in  a  word,  after  it  has  cut  America  in¬ 
to  two  parts,  almoft  in  the  wideft  of  ic, 
and  afforded  a  great  channel,  into  which 
the  beft,  the  richeft,  and  mod  pleafant  ri¬ 
vers,  that  come  down  from  all  the  moun¬ 
tains 
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tains  and  coafts  of  that  new  world,  difcharge 
their  waters. 

To  refume  our  difeourfe  of  navigation  ; 
we  are  very  careful  when  we  make  the  land, 
at  this  coaft  of  the  Amazons,  to  eaft  the 
lead  very  often :  for  as  the  land  is  low,  fo  is 
the  fea  (hallow.  We  can  fcarce  have  fight 
of  Cape  Cajepourri  at  feven  or  eight  leagues 
diftance,  and  there  is  not  above  eight  or 
nine  fathom  water  at  that  diftance. 

It  is  of  ablolute  neceflity  we  get  fight  of 
this  cape,  to  order  our  courfe  accordingly. 

Cajjepourri  has  no  other  obfervable  marks 
but  only  two  low  round  hills,  appearing  on 
its  point  when  it  bears  fouth-weft,  as  the 
ate3  3-  figure  reprefeius. 

The  water  of  the  ocean,  for  three  leagues 
from  Cajjepourri ,  looks  white,  becaufe  of 
its  fhallownefs  •,  but  the  coaft  is  very  fafe, 
as  is  that  of  Cape  Orange,  call’d  alfo  De 
Cotide  and  Cecil ;  the  firft  being  the  Dutch, 
the  fecond  the  French ,  and  the  laft  the  Eng- 
lijh  name,  lying  three  leagues  lower.  The 
current  fets  with  great  rapidity  along  this 
(hore,  two  leagues  an  hour  weft,  without 
the  help  of  fails,  by  which  means  we  foon 
reach  the  little  iQands  or  rocks  lying  be¬ 
fore  the  ifland  of  Cayenne,  though  almoft 
twenty-five  leagues  diftant  from  the  afore- 
faid  cape. 

Rocks  be-  Thel'e  iflands,  or  rather  rocks,  lie  in  a 
f°re  !jhe  line  before  the  coaft  of  Cayenne.  The  firft 
Caxnne  ^em  is  f°me  leagues  eaft  of  the  point  of 
Armire  in  Cayenne,  by  the  Indians  called 
Hocaiary ,  and  by  the  Dutch,  De  Conjlapel  •, 
which  muft  not  be  come  nearer  to  than  half 
a  league,  becaufe  of  fome  Ihoals  running 
out  to  fea  from  it,  which  are  dry  at  low 
water.  Weft  of  it  are  two  very  final!  round 
rocks,  (landing  dole  together,  by  the  Indi¬ 
ans  call’d  Eponeregemere,  and  by  the  French 
Les  Mamelles,  that  is,  TheBreafts.  The  next 
rock  clofe  by  is  call’d  The  Mother,  both  by 
the  French  and  Dutch,  and  by  the  Indians 
Sanawony.  The  next  to  that  again  is  named 
Epanafari,  or  The  Father,  and  then  The  Son-, 
beyond  which,  fome  leagues  more  to  the 
weftward,  is  T’verloren  Kindt  in  Dutch, 
Id  Enfant  perdu  in  French,  both  fignifying 
The  Loft  Child.  The  French  give  fometimes 
another  name  to  the  two  rocks  I  faid  they 
call’d  Les  Mamelles  or  The  Breafts ,  which  is 
Les  Filles,  The  Daughters and  the  other 
call’d  The  Son,  fome  of  them  name  L* Enfant 
Malingre,  The  Scabby  Son.  The  jefuits  have 
a  large  (lock  of  wild  hogs  on  the  fmall  ifland 
Epanafari,  or  The  father,  which  turn  to  a 
good  account. 

We  pafs  by  thefe  iflands  at  half  a  league 
diftance,  to  proceed  to  the  road  of  Cayenne, 
under  fort  St.  Lewis,  where  the  river  Cay¬ 
enne  falls  into  the  ocean,  and  there  come 
to  2n  anchor  in  four  or  five  fathom  water, 
Plate  33.  fendy  oufy  ground.  I  here  give  the  pro- 
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fpe£t  of  the  ifland,  as  I  drew  it  at  my^ARB0T‘ 
voyage  thither  from  Guinea. 

We  are  commonly  forty  or  forty-five 
days  in  our  pafiage  from  the  fight  of  Cape 
Lope  Gonfalez  in  Guinea  to  Cayenne  in  Gui¬ 
ana  in  America  having  mod  of  the  time  a 
favourable  pleafant  gale,  fmooth  fea,  and 
very  feldom  or  never  any  tempeftuous  wea¬ 
ther,  fetting  afide  fome  tornados,  near  Cape 
Lope  and  Annobon,  and  fome  heavy  fhowers 
of  rain,  attended  with  high  wind,  near  the 
coaft  of  Guiana,  by  the  French  call’d  Grains ; 
and  very  rarely  one  or  two  water-fpouts  at  Spouts, 
a  great  diftance,  by  the  French  mariners 
named  Puyzeaux  Trombcs,  and  SJucves  de 
Dragon  againll  which  we  fecure  ourfelves 
by  lowering  and  furling  our  fails  betimes  : 
for  we  generally  know  their  approach  by 
a  little  black  cloud  rifing  gradually  from 
the  horizon,  which  in  a  few  minutes,  with 
great  rapidity,  overlpreads  the  beft  part  of 
the  hemifphere,  and  immediately  burfts  out, 
forming  a  vifible  fpout,  reaching  down  from 
the  lowed  clouds,  to  the  furface  of  the  o- 
cean,  as  the  figure  reprefents  very  naturally.  piate  7> 
And  extracting  the  water  through  it  to  the 
clouds,  afterwards  breaks  into  a  heavy 
fhower,  attended  with  a  vaft  fpout  and  a 
mod  furious  guft  of  wind  ;  which,  if  it  falls 
upon  any  (hip  with  all  its  fails  abroad,  as 
we  often  ufe  to  be  in  this  pafiage,  will  cer¬ 
tainly  overfet  it,  or  at  lead  bring  the  mails 
by  the  board.  Generally,  when  the  figns  of 
the  coming  of  fuch  water- fpout  appear,  we 
lower  our  top-mafts  to  the  top,  and  our 
main  and  mizen  yards  to  the  deck,  with  all 
pofiible  fpeed. 

As  to  the  pafiage  from  Loango  and  Congo 
river  in  the  Lower  v Ethiopia  the  former 
having  its  capital  city  in  four  degrees  thirty 
minutes  fouth  latitude,  and  eighteen  de¬ 
grees  eight  minutes  eaftward  from  the  me¬ 
ridian  of  Lundy  ;  if  we  are  bound  to  Jamai¬ 
ca,  and  in  the  month  of  October,  when  we 
find  the  winds  fouth  by  weft,  and  fouth- 
fouth-weft,  frefh  gales,  veerable  to  fouth- 
weft  and  back  to  fouth,  we  (land  off  to  the 
weftward  with  larboard  tacks  on  board,  till 
in  fourteen  degrees  longitude,  to  the  weft¬ 
ward  of  Loango,  and  there  we  find  the  winds 
veering  from  fouth-fouth-eaft  to  fouth-eaft, 
frefh  gales.  When  we  are  thirty-four  de¬ 
grees  to  the  weftward  of  Loango,  we  are 
then  fixteen  weftward  from  the  meridian  of 
Lundy,  the  peculiar  meridian  of  the  Englifh, 
and  there  we  find  the  winds  veering  from 
fouth-eaft  by  eaft  to  eaft  by  fouth  and  eaft ; 
and  fo  they  continue  blowing  frefh,  as  we 
dill  run  to  the  weftward,  between  the  lati¬ 
tude  of  three  and  four  degrees  fouth,  till 
we  make  the  ifland  Fernando  de  Noronha , 
which  lies  in  three  degrees  forty-four  minutes 
of  louth  latitude,  and  forty  degrees  fifty 
minutes  longitude  weftward  from  Loango, 

and 
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BAREOT.and  twenty-two  degrees  fifty-one  minutes 
from  the  meridian  of  Lundy. 

Ferdinand  In  this  ifland  appears  a  very  high  pyra- 
de  Noron-  midal  or  piked  mountain  ;  and  coming  clofe 
ha’s  to  it,  the  laid  pyramid  looks  like  a  large  ca- 
ifland.  thedral.  On  the  north- weft  fide  is  a  fmall 
bay  to  anchor  in,  but  fhips  muft  come  pret¬ 
ty  near  the  fhore,  becaufe  it  is  deep  water. 
There  is  plenty  of  fifh;  and  on  the  ifland  is 
fome  frefh  water,  and  low  fhrubs  of  trees. 
There  are  no  other  inhabitants  but  dogs:  in 
former  times  it  was  inhabited  by  the  Portu¬ 
guefes  •,  but  the  Dutch ,  then  in  war  with 
them,  ran  lack’d  the  ifland,  and  carried  the 
Portuguefes  all  away. 

The  ifland  may  be  about  four  miles  long 
from  north-eaft  to  fouth-weft.  On  the  north 
fide  are  fome  rocks  pretty  high  above  wa¬ 
ter  ;  and  many  birds,  as  fea-gulls  and  man- 
of-war  birds,  which  are  fomething  like  our 
kites  in  Great  Britain.  The  current  fets 
ftrong  to  the  north-weft  ;  the  variation  ve¬ 
ry  little. 

From  this  ifland  we  fteer  north-weft,  with 
frefh  gales  at  fouth-eaft  and  eaft-fouth-eaft, 
in  order  to  crofs  the  equator,  and  defign- 
ing  to  make  the  ifland  Fobago  weftward,  ly¬ 
ing  in  eleven  degrees  thirty-three  minutes 
north  longitude,  weftward  of  Fernando 
twenty-eight  degrees  nineteen  minutes. 

In  this  pafiage  between  the  faid  iflands  we 
find  ftrange  rippling  and  cockling  leas,  rea¬ 
dy  to  leap  in  upon  the  fhip’s  deck,  which 
induces  me  to  think  the  current  is  ftrong. 
Tobago  Tobago  is  a  high  ifland  with  a  good  fandy  bay 
ifland.  on  the  fouth-weft  fide,  where  the  Dutch  had 
formerly  a  great  fort,  til!  molefted  by  the 
Englijh  and  French  by  turns,  and  now  defected. 

From  this  ifland  it’s  well  known  how  to 
fet  the  courfe  to  that  odjamaica,  the  meridi¬ 
an  diftance  from  Fobago  being  feven  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  weft  ;  and  in  that  pafiage 
no  land  is  feen  till  we  make  the  north-eaft 
of  'Jamaica ,  lying  in  eighty-two  degrees  fix- 
teen  minutes  longitude  weft  from  the  city  of 
Loango  before-mentioned. 

We  have  commonly  in  the  pafiage  from 
Guinea  to  America  the  diverfion  of  catch¬ 
ing  bonitoes,  albacores,  doradoes,  porpoifes, 
fir  arks,  flying  fifh  and  remoras-,  of  which 
forts  fometimes  great  fhoals  keep  us  com¬ 
pany,  and  we  take  them  frefh  and  frefh 
every  day,  efpecially  the  bonitoes  and  alba¬ 
cores,  of  which  latter  fort  fome  weigh  fixty 
pounds  or  more,  being  not  only  pleafant, 
but  very  ufeful  and  refrefhing  for  travellers. 

We  are  alfo  often  diverted  with  the  fight 
of  a  multitude  of  fmall  whales  or  grampufles, 
lying  ftill  as  if  they  were  dead  with  their 
fnouts  above  water,  and  fometimes  playing 
about  the  ftiip,  with  a  heavy  flow  motion 
and  a  great  noife  -,  and  when  in  company 
of  other  fhips,  we  vifit  one  another  by  turns 
in  our  pinnaces  or  yauls,  having  commonly 


good  weather  and  a  fmooth  fea  in  this  paf¬ 
iage.  Thefe  grampufles  are  fhaped  almoft 
like  a  whale,  but  much  lefs  in  bulk,  and  caft 
or  blow  up  water  like  it,  but  only  through 
one  pafiage  or  orifice,  which  is  above  its 
fnout,  whereas  the  whale  has  two  there. 

In  the  longitude  of  the  ifles  of  St.  Matthew  Fools 
and  the  AfcenCion,  we  are  often  vifited  by  a  birds, 
multitude  of  large  birds  of  a  dark  brown  fea¬ 
ther,  which  in  the  night-time  more  efpe¬ 
cially  perch  on  our  fhrouds  and  yards,  and 
even  on  the  gunnills,  and  fuffer  themfelves 
to  be  taken  up  by  hand  -,  for  which  reafon 
the  French  failors  call  them  Feus,  that  is, 
fools;  being  of  three  forts:  fome  as  big  as 
a  young  goofe,  with  large,  thick  and  long 
bills,  fhort  legs,  and  feet  like  a  duck :  their 
cry  very  piercing.  They  are  a  fort  of 
fea-gulls  -,  the  Portuguefes  call  them  Alca- 
traces ,  and  give  this  farther  account  of 
them.  At  night,  when  difpos’d  to  fleep, 
they  foar  up  as  high  as  poflible,  and  put¬ 
ting  their  head  under  one  wing,  fupport 
themfelves  for  fome  time  with  the  other ; 
but  becaufe  the  weight  of  their  bodies  muft 
needs  force  them  down  again  at  laft,  as 
foon  as  they  come  to  the  water,  they  take 
their  flight  again,  and  often  repeating  it, 
may  in  a  manner  be  faid  to  fleep  waking : 
it  often  happens  that  they  fall  into  the  fhips 
as* they  fail.  Thofe  who  know  the  nature 
of  them  add,  that  at  a  certain  time  of  the 
year  they  always  go  afhore  to  build  their 
nefts,  and  that  in  the  higheft  places,  whereby 
they  facilitate  their  flight.  It  has  been  ob- 
ferv’d,  that  being  fet  at  liberty  upon  the 
plain  deck,  they  cannot  raile  themfelves. 
Some  Englijh  failors  call  this  bird  a  booby, 
and  others  a  noddy.  As  they  feed  moftly 
upon  flying  fifh,  they  tafte  very  fifhy  ;  and 
if  you  do  not  fait  them  very  well  before  you 
eat  them,  will  make  you  fick.  They  are 
fo  filly,  that  when  they  are  weary  of  flying, 
they  will,  if  you  hold  out  your  hand,  come 
and  fit  upon  it. 

The  fecond  fort  are  white,  not  near  fo 
large,  and  their  feet  red.  The  third  fpe- 
cies  are  lels  than  thefe. 

There  are  great  multitudes  of  them  in 
thefe  feas,  preying  on  fhoals  of  flying  fifh, 
hunted  by  bonitos  and  albacores;  who,  to 
avoid  being  devour’d  by  thefe  greedy  fifties, 
their  implacable  enemies,  betake  themfelves 
to  fly  out  of  their  element  into  that  of  the 
air,  a  little  above  the  furface  of  the  ocean, 
where  they  meet  thefe  other  winged  foes 
falling  thick  upon  them,  as  hawks  do  on 
birds,  and  never  fail  to  fnap  many,  and  to 
force  the  reft  to  plunge  agnin  into  the  fea, 
and  into  the  fame  dangers  they  had  en¬ 
deavour’d  to  avoid.  The  fight  of  this  fort 
of  conflict  is  fo  pleafanr,  that  I  could  not 
forbear  drawing  a  (ketch  of  it,  which  I  hope  Plate 
will  be  acceptable. 

Thr* 
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Tlie  ifland  of  St.  Matthew  before  men¬ 
tion’d  lies  in  one  degree  fifty  minutes 
fouth  latitude,  formerly  inhabited  by  the 
P ortuguefes ,  who  difcover’d  it  on  St.  Mat¬ 
thew's  day,  and  gave  it  that  name  ;  but 
they  deferted  it  long  ago.  This  is  what  is 
laid  of  it,  how  true  I  know  not  ;  for  at 
prefent  this  ifland  is  not  to  be  found,  tho’ 
laid  down  in  molt  European  maps. 

The  ifland  Afcenfion  lies  in  eight  degrees 
thirty  minutes  of  louth  latitude,  difcover’d 
by  the  Portuguefes  on  Afcenfion- day,  whence 
it  derives  the  name.  The  land  is  very  high 
and  deep  towards  the  fliore  •,  the  foil  barren 
without  any  green,  appearing  full  of  moun¬ 
tains  and  craggy  rocks  cover’d  with  birds 
dung,  who  make  their  nefts  on  the  top  of 
them.  The  whole  ifland  may  be  about  five 
leagues  in  compafs,  and  is  famous  for  the 
tortoifes  taken  on  it  at  a  certain  time  of  the 
year,  and  carried  faked  to  the  American  co¬ 
lonies,  by  way  of  trade.  This  ifland  is 
uninhabited,  but  its  fliore  is  plentifully  ftored 
with  mews,  and  many  other  fea-birds,  and 
an  incredible  quantity  of  flying  fifh. 

Captain  Dumpier  reports,  in  his  voyage 
to  New  Holland ,  printed  Anno  1703,  that 
himfelf  and  his  crew,  after  his  fhipwreck 
thereabouts,  with  much  difficulty  got  afhore 
on  the  Afcenfion ,  where  they  lived  on  goats 
and  tortoifes  •,  and  found,  to  their  great 
comfort,  on  the  fouth-eaft  fide  of  a  high 
mountain,  about  half  a  mile  from  its  top, 
a  fpring  of  frefh  water;  contrary  to  the 
general  account  given  hitherto,  that  this 
ifland  was  quite  deftitute  of  frefh  water. 
Which  information  may  ferve  fuch  perfons 
in  future  times,  as  through  necelfity  may 
chance  to  be  forced  thither. 

On  the  weft  fide  of  the  ifland  are  two 
high  mountains,  which  have  a  little  green, 
being  better  moiften’d  by  the  frequent  dews, 
which  caufes  the  ground  all  about  to  abound 
with  the  largefl  and  beft-tafted  purflain  in 
the  world. 

I  am  told,  many  perfons  have  crofs’d  the 
line,  between  the  little  ifland s  Ponendo  de 
San  Paolo  and  that  of  Ferdinand  de  Noron- 
ha.  Others  pretend  it  is  not  fafe  to  crofs 
it  there,  alledging  there  are  fhoals  of  rocks 
betwixt  thofe  iflands,  which  in  fome  maps 
are  call’d  Abrolhos  or  Vigia,  that  is,  fee,  or 
open  the  eyes.  In  iuch  uncertainty,  I  think 
it  much  more  prudent  to  follow  the  mofl 
general  practice,  as  before  obferved. 

As  to  the  ifland  Ferdinand  Noronha,  of 
which  I  have  already  given  a  fhort  account ; 
I  fhall  now  add,  we  know  ourfelves  to 
be  about  it,  when  we  lee  a  multitude  of 
birds  playing  over  the  ocean,  even  at  thirty 
leagues  diftance.  It  is  eafily  perceived  fif¬ 
teen  leagues  off  in  fair  weather,  and  muff  be 
approached  when  juft  in  its  latitude  ;  Heel¬ 
ing  weft  to  it,  to  prevent  overfhooting  it,  as 
fome  have  done  in  failing  towards  it  oblique- 
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ly,  not  being  able  to  find  ground  to  anchor.  Barbot, 
The  road  is  when  the  peak,  or  pyramid* 
already  mentioned,  bears  fouth-fouth-eaft  ; 
it  is  good  fandy  ground  very  near  the  fliore* 

The  ifland  feems  to  make  a  kind  of  fepa- 
ration  on  the  eaft-fide. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  laft  century,  a  few 
Portuguefes  were  left  there  to  cultivate  the 
grounds  for  cotton  and  Indian  wheat,  which 
throve  well.  It  has  fome  cattle  and  goats, 
and  fome  Mandioca ;  but  little  frefh  water 
in  the  fummer  feafon.  As  for  wood,  there  is 
plenty  of  it;  fo  that  in  cafe  of  necelfity  fhips 
repair  to  it  for  a  fupply  of  thofe  neceffaries. 

Thus  far  concerning  our  paffage  from 
Guinea  to  America ;  which,  if  obferv’d,  will 
not  fail  of  making  it  eafy  and  expeditious, 
and  may  reafonably  be  perform’d  in  fifty 
days  to  any  of  the  Caribbee  iflands,  or  two 
months  at  moft,  to  Jamaica :  whereas,  if 
we  keep  our  courfe  near  to  the  equator,  it 
may  be  much  longer,  becaufe  of  the  great 
calms  we  ufually  meet  thereabouts,  which 
is  a  great  difadvantage  to  our  flave-fhips ; 
the  tedioufnefs  of  the  paffage  caufing  a  great 
mortality  among  them,  efpecially  when 
they  are  too  much  crouded,  and  come  from 
any  of  the  ports  of  the  Eight  of  Guinea , 
which  often  fpend  a  whole  month  or  more  in 
getting  to  St.  Fome ,  or  to  cape  Lope,  and  too 
often  the  fhips  are  over-loaded  with  flaves. 

I  have  obferv’d  that  the  great  morta¬ 
lity  which  fo  often  happens  in  flave-fhips, 
proceeds  as  well  from  taking  in  too  many, 
as  from  want  of  knowing  how  to  manage 
them  aboard,  and  how  to  order  the  courfe 
at  fea  fo  nicely,  as  not  to  overfhoot  their 
ports  in  America ,  as  fome  bound  to  Cayenne 
with  flaves  have  done  ;  attributing  the  te¬ 
dioufnefs  of  their  paffage,  and  their  other  Methods 
miftakes,  to  wrong  caufes,  as  being  be- t0  °k* 
calm’d  about  the  line,  fffr.  which  only  pro-  k™  d  in 
ceeded  from  their  not  obferving  the  regu-  up"’ 
lar  courfe,  or  not  making  due  obferva- 
tions  of  land  when  they  approach’d  the 
American  continent ;  or  of  the  force  and 
ftrength  of  the  current  of  the  Amazons. 

Others  have  been  faulty  in  not  putting 
their  fhips  into  due  order  before  they  left 
the  Guinea  coaft,  a  thing  very  much  to  be 
minded  ;  and  have  not  taken  care  before 
they  fail’d  from  Whidah,  or  cape  Lope ,  to 
fet  well  their  fhrouds  and  ftays,  tarr  them 
well  with  all  the  running  ropes  and  blocks. 

If  the  port  or  road  will  allow  it,  we  clean 
our  fhips  as  low  as  is  poflible,  and  tallow 
them  well,  to  give  them  the  better  way: 
befides  all  this,  during  the  paffage,  we  take 
care,  in  good  weather,  to  have  'the  fhips 
well  caulk’d  without  and  within,  as  well  as 
the  decks.  The  work  of  the  outfide  we 
do  in  fair  weather ;  and  if  bad,  the  carpen¬ 
ters  work  within,  and  tarr  ail  over,  that 
every  thing  within  may  be  kept  dry,  a£  well 
for  its  prelervation  as  decency. 
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Barbot.  As  to  the  management  of  our  flaves 
aboard,  we  lodge  the  two  fexes  apart,  by 
Manage-  means  of  a  ftrong  partition  at  the  main  maft ; 
menc  of  the  fore  part  is  for  men,  the  other  behind 
flaves.  j-fog  maft  for  j-he  Women.  If  it  be  in  large 
lhips  carrying  five  or  fix  hundred  flaves,  the 
deck  in  fuch  fhips  ought  to  be  at  leaft  five 
and  a  half  or  fix  foot  high,  which  is  very 
requifite  for  driving  a  continual  trade  of 
flaves :  for  the  greater  height  it  has,  the 
more  airy  and  convenient  it  is  lor  luch  a 
confiderable  number  of  human  creatures  ; 
and  confequently  far  the  more  healthy  for 
them,  and  fitter  to  look  after  them.  We 
build  a  fort  of  half-decks  along  the  fides 
with  deals  and  fpars  provided  for  that  pur- 
pofe  in  Europe ,  that  half-deck  extending  no 
farther  than  the  fide  of  our  fcuttles,  and  fo 
the  flaves  lie  in  two  rows,  one  above  the 
other,  and  as  clofe  together  as  they  can  be 
crouded. 

The  Dutch  company’s  fhips  exceed  all  o- 
ther  Europeans  in  luch  accommodations, 
being  commonly  built  defignedly  for  thofe 
voyages,  and  confequented  contrived  very 
wide,  lofty,  and  airy,  betwixt  decks,  with 
gratings  and  fcuttles,  which  can  be  cover’d 
with  tarpawlins  in  wet  weather ;  and  in  fair 
uncover’d,  to  let  in  the  more  air.  Some  alfo 
have  made  fmall  ports,  or  lights  along  the 
fides  at  proper  diftances,  well  fecured  with 
thick  iron  bars,  which  they  open  from  time 
to  time  tor  the  air ;  and  that  very  much  con¬ 
tributes  to  the  prefervation  of  thofe  poor 
wretches,  who  are  fo  thick  crouded  toge¬ 
ther. 

The  Portuguefes  of  Angola ,  a  people  in 
many  refpedfs  not  to  be  compared  to  the 
Englijh ,  Dutch ,  or  French ,  in  point  of  neat- 
nefs  aboard  their  fhips,  tho’  indeed  feme 
French  and  Englijh  fhips  in  thofe  voyages 
for  flaves  are  flovenly,  foul  and  flunking, 
according  to  the  temper  and  want  of  flkill 
of  the  commanders;  the  Portuguefes,  I  fay, 
are  commendable  in  that  they  bring  along 
with  them  to  the  coaft,  a  fufficient  quantity 
of  coarfe  thick  mats,  to  ferve  as  bedding 
under  the  flaves  aboard,  and  fhift  them 
every  fortnight  or  three  weeks  with  fuch 
frefh  mats :  which  befides  that  it  is  fofter 
lor  the  poor  wretches  to  lie  upon  than  the 
bare  deals  or  decks,  muff  alfo  be  much 
healthier  for  them,  becaufe  the  planks,  or 
deals,  contract  fome  dampnefs  more  or 
lels,  either  from  the  deck  being  fo  often 
wafh’d  to  keep  it  clean  and  fweet,  or  from 
the  rain  that  gets  in  now  and  then  thro’  the 
fcuttles  or  other  openings,  and  even  from  the 
very  fweat  of  the  flaves  ;  which  being  fo 
crouded  in  a  low  place,  is  perpetual,  and 
occafions  many  diftempers,  or  at  belt  great 
inconveniencies  dangerous  to  their  health : 
whereas,  lying  on  mats,  and  fluffing  them 
from  time  to  time,  mull  be  much  more 
convenient ;  and  it  would  be  prudent  to  imi- 
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tate  the  Portuguefes  in  this  point,  the  charge 
of  fuch  mats  being  inconfiderable. 

We  are  very  nice  in  keeping  the  places 
where  the  flaves  lie  clean  and  neat,  appoint¬ 
ing  fome  of  the  fhip’s  crew  to  do  that  office 
conftantly,  and  feveral  of  the  flaves  them- 
felves  to  be  affillant  to  them  in  that  em¬ 
ployment  ;  and  thrice  a  week  we  perfume 
betwixt  decks  with  a  quantity  of  good  vine¬ 
gar  in  pails,  and  red-hot  iron  bullets  in  them, 
to  expel  the  bad  air,  after  the  place  has  been 
well  waffi’d  and  ferubb’d  with  brooms  :  af¬ 
ter  which,  the  deck  is  clean’d  with  cold  vine¬ 
gar,  and  in  the  day-time,  in  good  weather, 
we  leave  all  the  fcuttles  open,  and  ffiut  them 
again  at  night. 

It  has  been  obferved  before,  that  fome 
flaves  fancy  they  are  carry’d  to  be  eaten, 
which  makes  them  defperate,  and  others 
are  fo  on  account  of  their  captivity  :  fo  that 
if  care  be  not  taken,  they  will  mutiny  and 
deftroy  the  fliip’s  crew  in  hopes  to  get  away. 

To  prevent  fuch  misfortunes,  we  life  to 
vifit  them  daily,  narrowly  fearching  every 
corner  between  decks,  to  fee  whether  they 
have  not  found  means  to  gather  any  pieces 
of  iron,  or  wood,  or  knives,  about  the  ffiip, 
notwithfbandingthegreat  care  we  take,  not  to 
leave  any  tools  or  nails,  or  other  things  in  the 
way :  which,  however,  cannot  be  always  fo 
exactly  obferved,  where  fo  many  people  are 
in  the  narrow  compafs  of  a  fliip. 

We  caufe  as  many  of  our  men  as  is  con¬ 
venient  to  lie  in  the  quarter-deck  and  gun¬ 
room,  and  our  principal  officers  in  the  great 
cabbin,  where  we  kept  all  our  fmall  arms 
in  a  readinefs,  with  fentinels  conftantly  at 
the  door  and  avenues  to  it;  being  thus 
ready  to  difappoint  any  attempts  our  flaves 
might  make  on  a  fudden. 

Thefe  precautions  contribute  very  much 
to  keep  them  in  awe  ;  and  if  all  thofe  who 
carry  flaves  duly  obferved  them,  we  ffiould 
not  hear  of  fo  many  revolts  as  have  hap¬ 
pen’d.  Where  I  was  concern’d,  we  always 
kept  our  flaves  in  fuch  order,  that  we  did 
not  perceive  the  leaft  inclination  in  any  of 
them  to  revolt,  or  mutiny,  and  loft  very 
few  of  our  number  in  the  voyage. 

It  is  true,  we  allow’d  them  much  more 
liberty,  and  ufed  them  with  more  tendernefs 
than  moft  other  Europeans  would  think  pru¬ 
dent  to  do ;  as  to  have  them  all  upon  deck 
every  day  in  good  weather  ;  to  take  their 
meals  twice  a-day,  at  fix’d  hours,  that  is, 
at  ten  in  the  morning,  and  at  five  at  night ; 
which  being  ended,  we  made  the  men  go 
down  again  between  decks :  for  the  women 
were  almoft  intirely  at  their  own  diferetion, 
to  be  upon  deck  as  long  as  they  pleas’d,  nay 
even  many  of  the  males  had  the  fame  liberty 
by  turns,  fucccffively ;  few  or  none  being  fet¬ 
ter’d  or  kept  in  fhackles,  and  that  only  on 
account  of  fome  difturbances,  or  injuries,  of¬ 
fer’d  to  their  fellow-captives,  as  will  una- 
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voidably  happen  among  a  numerous  croud 
ot  fuch  lavage  people.  Befides  we  allow’d 
each  of  them  betwixt  their  meals  a  handful 
of  Indian  wheat  and  Mandioca,  and  now  and 
-then  fhort  pipes  and  tobacco  to  fmoak  up¬ 
on  deck  by  turns,  and  fome  cocoa-nuts  •, 
and  to  the  women  a  piece  of  coarfe  cloth  to 
cover  them,  and  the  fame  to  many  of  the 
jpen,  which  we  took  care  they  did  walla 
Irom  time  to  time,  to  prevent  vermin,  which 
they  are  very  fubjeft  to-,  and  becaufe  it 
look’d  fweeter  and  more  agreeable.  To¬ 
wards  the  evening  they  diverted  themfelves 
on  the  deck,  as  they  thought  fit,  fome  con- 
verfing  together,  others  dancing,  finging, 
and  {porting  after  their  manner,  which 
pleafed  them  highly,  and  often  made  us 
paftime  -,  efpecially  the  female  fex,  who  be¬ 
ing  apart  from  the  males,  on  the  quarter¬ 
deck,  and  many  of  them  young  fprightly 
maidens,  full  of  jollity  and  good  humour, 
afforded  us  abundance  of  recreation  ;  as  did 
leveral  little  fine  boys,  which  we  moftly 
kept  to  attend  on  us  about  the  fhip. 

Diet  of  We  mefs’d  the  flaves  twice  a  day,  as  I 

Hares.  have  obferved  the  firft  meal  was  of  our 
large  beans  boil’d,  with  a  certain  quantity 
of  Mufcovy  lard,  which  we  have  from  Hol¬ 
land,  well  pack’d  up  in  calks.  The  beans 
we  have  in  great  plenty  at  Rachel.  The 
other  meal  was  of  peafe,  or  of  Indian  wheat, 
and  fometimes  meal  of  Mandioca  this  pro¬ 
vided  in  Prince's  Ijland ,  the  Indian  wheat 
at  xhzGcldCoo.fi ;  boil’d  with  either  lard,  or 
fuet,  or  greafe,  by  turns,  and  fometimes 
with  palm-oil  and  malaguette  or  Guinea 
pepper.  I  found  they  had  much  better  fto- 
machs  for  beans,  and  it  is  a  proper  iattening 
food  for  captives-,  in  my  opinion  far  better  to 
maintain  them  well,. than  Indian  wheat,  Man- 
dicca  or  yams  -,  tho’  the  Calabar  Haves  value 
this  root  above  any  other  food,  as  being  ufed 
to  it  in  their  own  country but  it  is  not  at 
certain  times  of  the  year  to  be  had  in  fo 
great  a  quantity  as  is  requifite  to  fubfift  fuch 
a  number  of  people  for  feveral  months  -,  be¬ 
fides  that  they  are  apt  to  decay,  and  even 
to  putrify  as  they  grow  old.  Horfe-beans 
are  alfo  very  proper  lor  flaves  in  lieu  of  large 
beans  :  there  is  good  plenty  of  them  in  Great 
Britain ,  which,  as  well  as  the  other  beans, 
will  keep,  if  well  put  up  in  dry  fats  or  caffs. 

We  diftributed  them  by  ten  in  a  mefs, 
about  a  fmall  Hat  tub,  made  for  that  ufe 
by  our  coopers,  in  which  their  vidtuals  were 
ferved  -,  each  Have  having  a  little  wooden 
fpoon  to  feed  himlelf  handfomely,  and  more 
cleanly  than  with  their  fingers,  and  they 
were  well  pleafed  with  it. 

At  each  meal  we  allow’d  every  Have  a 
full  coco-nut  fhell  of  water,  and  from  tune 
to  time  a  dram  of'  brandy,  to  ftrengthen 
their  ftomachs. 

The  Dutch  commonly  feed  their  flaves 
three  times  a  day,  with  indifferent  good 


vidfuals,  and  much  better  than  they  eatinBARB0T* 
their  own  country.  The  Portugucfes  feed  v  ^ 
them  molt  with  Mandioca. 

As  for  the  fick  and  wounded,  or  thofe  out  Care  of 
of  order,  our  furgeons,  in  their  daily  vifits  fick  flaver 
betwixt  decks,  finding  any  indifpofed,  caufed 
them  to  be  carried  to  the  Lazaretto ,  under 
the  fore-caftle,  a  room  referved  for  a  fort 
of  hofpital,  where  they  were  carefully  look’d 
after.  Being  out  of  the  croud,  the  furgeons 
had  more  conveniency  and  time  to  admi- 
nifter  proper  remedies ;  which  they  cannot 
do  leifurely  between  decks,  becaufe  of  the 
great  heat  that  is  there  continually,  which 
is  fometimes  fo  excefiive,  that  the  furgeons 
would  faint  away,  and  the  candles  would  not 
burn;  befides,  that  in  fuch  a  croud  of  brutifli 
people,  there  are  always  fome  very  apt  to 
annoy  and  hurt  others,  and  all  in  general 
fo  greedy,  that  they  will  fnatch  from  the 
fick  flaves  the  frelh  meat  or  liquor  that  is 
given  them.  It  is  no  way  advifable  to  put 
the  fick  flaves  into  the  long-boat  upon  deck, 
as  was  very  imprudently  done  in  the  Albion 
frigate,  fpoken  of  in  the  defeription  of  New 
Calabar  -,  for  they  being  thus  expofed  in  the 
open  air,  and  coming  out  of  the  exceflive 
hot  hold,  and  lying  there  in  the  cool  of  the 
nights,  for  fome  time  juft  under  the  fall, of 
the  wind  from  the  fails,  were  foon  taken  fo 
ill  with  violent  cholicks  and  bloody  fluxes, 
that  in  a  few  days  they  died,  and  the  owners 
loft  above  three  hundred  flaves  in  the  paf- 
fage  from  St.  T ome  to  Barbadoes  and  the 
two  hundred  and  fifty  that  furvived,  were 
like  ffeletons,  one  half  of  them  not  yielding 
above  four  pounds  a  head  there :  an  over¬ 
flight,  by  which  fifty  per  Cent  of  the  ftock 
or  outfet  was  loft. 

Much  more  might  be  faid  relating  to  the 
prefervation  and  maintenance  of  flaves  in 
fuch  voyages,  which  I  leave  to  the  prudence 
of  the  officers  that  govern  aboard,  if  they 
value  their  own  reputation  and  their  owners 
advantage  -,  and  ffiall  only  add  thefe  few 
particulars,  that  tho’  we  ought  to  be  circum- 
fpedt  in  watching  the  flaves  narrowly,  to 
prevent  or  difappoint  their  ill  defigns  for 
our  own  confervation,  yet  we  muft  not  be 
too  fevere  and  haughty  with  them,  but  on 
the  contrary  carefs  and  humour  them  in 
every  reafonable  thing.  Some  commanders 
of  a  morofe  and  peevifh  temper  are  perpe¬ 
tually  beating  and  curbing  them  even  with¬ 
out  the  lealt  offence,  and  will  not  fuffer  any 
upon  deck  but  when  unavoidable  neceffity 
to  eafe  themfelves  does  require ;  under 
pretence  it  hinders  the  work  of  the  fhip 
and  failors,  and  that  they  are  troublefome 
by  their  nafty  naufeous  ftench,  or  their 
noife  -,  which  makes  thofe  poor  wretches 
defperate,  and  befides  their  falling  into 
diftempers  through  melancholy,  often  is 
the  occafion  of  their  deftroying  them¬ 
felves. 
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Barbot,  5Hich  officers  fhould  confider,  thofe  uti- 
fortunate  creatures  are  men  as  well  as  them- 
ftlves,  tho’  of  a  different  colour,  and  pagans; 
and  that  they  ought  to  do  to  others  as  they 
would  be  done  by  in  like  circumdances;  as 
it  may  be  their  turn,  if  they  fhould  have  the 
misfortune  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  Algerines 
or  Sallee  men,  as  it  has  happen’d  to  many 
after  fuch  voages  perform’d.  I  hey  ought 
alfo  to  confider  the  intereft  of  their  owners, 
who  put  them  into  that  employment ;  and, 
unlefs  they  have  laid  afide  the  fenfe  of  gra¬ 
titude  and  credit,  it  may  be  an  inducement 
to  curb  their  brutifh  temper,  and  move  them 
to  a  gentle  humane  carriage  towards  the  poor 
(laves,  and  to  contribute  as  far  as  in  them 
lies,  to  keep  them  clean,  healthy  and  ealy  •, 
to  leffen  the  deep  fenfe  of  their  lamentable 
condition,  which  many  are  fenfible  enough 
of,  whatever  we  may  think  of  their  ftupidity. 
Thefe  methods  will  undoubtedly  turn  to  the 
advantage  of  the  adventurers,  their  mailers, 
and  is  the  leaft  return  they  can  reafonably 
expeift  from  them. 

It  alfo  concerns  the  adventurers  in  Guinea 
voyages  for  (laves,  not  to  allow  the  com¬ 
manders,  fupercargo  or  officers,  the  liberty 
of  taking  aboard  any  (laves  for  their  own 
particular  account,  as  is  too  often  prabtifed 
among  European  traders,  thinking  to  fave 
fomething  in  their  falaries  by  the  month  : 
for  experience  has  fhown,  that  the  captain’s 
(laves  never  die,  fince  there  are  not  ten 
mafters  in  fifty  who  feruple  to  make  good 
their  own  out  of  the  cargo  ;  or  at  leaft  fuch 
licence-fiaves  are  lure  to  have  the  belt  ac¬ 
commodations  aboard,  and  the  greateft  plen¬ 
ty  of  fubfiltence  out  of  the  (hip’s  (lock :  and 
very  often  thofe  who  were  allow’d  to  carry 
but  two  (laves,  have  had  ten  or  twelve,  and 
thofe  the  bed  of  the  cargo,  fubfifled  out  of 
the  general  provifions  of  the  fhip,  and  train’d 
up  aboard,  to  be  carpenters,  coopers,  and 
cooks,  fo  as  to  fell  for  double  the  price  of 
other  (laves  \n  America,  becaufe  of  their  (kill, 
(Ac.  And  fuch  commanders,  when  return’d 
home,  and  required  to  account  for  fuch 
licentious  practices,  and  to  reflore  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  fuch  (laves  fo  difpofed  of,  allowing 
them  their  firft  cod,  not  only  refufe  to  com¬ 
ply  with  fo  reafonable  a  demand,  but  know¬ 
ing  how  many  formalities  the  law  in  England 
requires,  to  compel  them  to  it,  which  re¬ 
duces  it  almod  to  an  impoffibility,  they 
fall  out  with,  and  ungratefully  abule  their 
benefabtors  and  patrons.  So  that  it  were  in¬ 
finitely  better,  in  lieu  of  fuch  grants,  to  aug¬ 
ment  the  falaries  proportionably  to  the  great 
fatigues  and  imminent  hazards  of  life  in  luch 
voyages,  with  this  condition,  that  any  per- 
fons  whatfoever  tranfgreffing  in  this  point, 
fhall  forfeit  not  only  fuch  (laves  as  he  (hall 
prefume  to  carry  over  without  permiffion, 
but  alfo  all  his  wages,  and  pay  a  reafonable 
fine  befides.  AH  this  rigoroufly  executed 


would  have  a  great  influence,  and  deter 
many  from  their  ill  practices  for  the  future. 

And  thus  I  conclude  the  defcription  of  the 
coads  of  North  and  South  Guinea ,  and  of 
Angola  in  the  Lower  ASthiopia,  and  the  par¬ 
ticular  obfervations  for  the  courfe  of  navi- 
gation  to  and  from  it,  to  the  ifland  Cayenne , 
in  the  province  of  Guiana  in  North  America. 

I  have  thought  fit  to  fubjoin  a  fhort  new 
defcription  of  that  province  of  Guiana,  in 
general,  and  of  the  ifland  of  Cayenne  in  par¬ 
ticular  ;  as  far  as  I  could  gather  from  fome 
of  the  principal  inhabitants,  and  the  gover¬ 
nor,  as  well  as  from  my  own  obfervations, 
during  the  fhort  day  I  made  in  that  ifland, 
in  the  year  1679  ;  to  which  I  will  add  a 
luccinbt  account  of  the  French  Caribhee 
iflands,  Martinico  and  Guadaloupe ,  and  others 
adjacent,  inhabited  only  by  Indians ,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  draughts  of  thofe  two  lad 
named. 

Of  the  province  of  Guiana. 

HIS  province  may  be  called  a  large  Pofition 
ifland,  the  rivers  Oronoque  or  Faria ,  andextent. 
and  that  of  the  Amazons,  which  join,  cutting 
it  of  from  the  body  of  the  continent;  the 
didance  between  the  mouths  of  the  faid 
rivers  being  above  three  hundred  leagues ; 
and  all  that  trabl  of  land  by  geographers  is 
call’d  Guiana  and  Caribana ,  on  which  coad 
lies  the  ifland  of  Cayenne.  The  rivers  Oro¬ 
noque  and  that  of  the  Amazons  part,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Acunna,  who  made  this  obferva- 
tion  on  the  fpot,  in  the  longitude  of  three 
hundred  and  fixteen  degrees.  The  native 
Indians  of  that  place  call  the  Oronoque ,  Curi- 
guarura ;  but  the  Foupinambous  give  it  the 
name  of  Urama ,  and  Acunna  that  of  Rio 
Negro  or  the  black-river,  becaufe  its  waters 
are  fo  clear  that  they  look  black  ;  and  U- 
rama ,  in  the  language  of  the  T oupinambous 
fignifies  the  fame.  Thofe  Indians  call  the 
river  of  the  Amazons ,  Paianacuris ,  that  is, 
the  great  river. 

Caribana  is  the  name  of  the  maritime  Names, 
part  of  Guiana ;  others  call  it  the  country 
o(  the  Amazons ,  and  others  El  Dorado  :  but 
the  Indian  name  of  Guiana  has  prevail’d 
fince  the  French  have  fettled  there,  and  fome 
of  their  authors  have  from  them  intitled  it 
Equine Aial France,  as  being  near  the  equator. 

This  part  of  the  continent  of  America  is 
water’d  by  abundance  of  rivers,  fome  of 
which  will  carry  (hips  up  a  confiderable 
way,  and  on  the  banks  of  them  an  infinite 
number  of  plantations  might  be  made,  which 
would  turn  to  a  very  good  account,  as  well 
in  refpebt  of  the  trade  with  the  natives,  and 
the  fifhing  in  the  rivers  and  along  the  fea- 
coads,  as  of  the  produbl  of  the  land,  i(  it 
were  indudrioufiy  cultivated,  and  the  na¬ 
tives  well  ufed ;  for  otherwife  they  are  very 
revengeful.  The  land  of  Guiana  all  along 
the  fea-coad,  and  the  banks  of  the  river,  is 
commonly  low. 
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Rivers.  The  rivers  of  this  country,  to  begin  on 
the  weft  of  north  cape,  are  T oponowyny ,  Aro- 
wary,  Arikary ,  Corrofuine ,  Quanaoueny ,  Caf- 
fipoure  or  Cafepouri ,  whence  the  cape  takes 
name  ;  Aroca-ivo ,  weft  of  cape  Orange  \  and 
near  it  IViapoca  or  Tapoco ,  Wanary ,  Apor- 
waque  or  Aproaque,  in  which  there  are 
great  dangerous  water-falls  j  after  which  is 
Cauwo ,  and  then  Wui  or  Ouia ,  Cayanni 
or  Cayenne ,  thefe  two  laft  forming  the  ifland 
Cayenne ;  Macouriaque ,  Courora ,  Manama - 
nary ,  Sinamory  •,  and  many  more  too  tedious 
to  mention  in  particular,  being  in  all  forty- 
one,  which  all  fall  into  the  north- lea.  The 
famous  Oronoque  is  the  laft  of  them  all  to 
the  weftward,  and  has  feveral  Indian  names, 
as  Worinoque ,  Huria  Paria ,  and  Iviapari. 

Parima  Befides  this  great  number  of  rivers,  the 

lake.  imaginary  lake  of  Parima  has  always  been 
plac’d  in  the  fouth  part  of  this  country,  as 
may  be  feen  in  all  our  maps.  I  call  it  ima¬ 
ginary,  becaufe  it  could  never  be  heard  of 
by  the  French ,  who  were  feveral  years  in¬ 
quiring  after  it  •,  I  (hall  have  occafion  to 
fpeak  of  it  again  in  the  defcription  of 
Cayenne. 

Fertility.  This  country  has  all  diverfity  of  lands, 
as  hills,  plains .  and  meadows  \  the  very 
mountains  being  capable  of  tilling,  and  the 
foil  fo  fruitful,  that  one  man  may  with  eafe 
get  enough  to  maintain  twenty. 

According  to  fome,  this  province  is  in 
many  parts  very  wild  and  thinly  peopled, 
efpecially  the  loweft  fands,  which  are  often 
overflow’d  by  the  rivers ;  but  the  upper 
hilly  countries  are  very  populous,  the  foil 
being  water’d  by  fo  many  rivers,  very  com¬ 
modious  for  travellers.  The  air  in  that 
upland  country  is  much  colder  than  towards 
the  coaft,  and  the  hills  are  very  rich  in 
mines  of  feveral  forts. 

Produft.  Fruit  is  very  plentiful  and  good,  and  all 
forts  of  grain  grow  there  all  the  year  about, 
except  wheat  j  coming  up  in  a  Ihort  time, 
and  with  little  or  no  diftindtion  of  feafons : 
for  there  being  no  winter,  the  trees  are  al¬ 
ways  green  and  full  of  leaves,  bloflbms  and 
fruit. 

Tempera-  Tho’  this  country  is  between  the  line  and 

cure.  the  tropick  of  Cancer ,  that  is,  within  the 
torrid  zone,  the  climate  is  pretty  tempe¬ 
rate,  and  the  air  wholefome;  the  heats  being 
generally  allay’d  by  a  frefli  eafterly  wind, 
which  reigns  the  greateft  part  of  the  year, 
during  the  day,  and  at  night  the  land-breezes 
prevail,  but  do  not  reach  to  two  or  three 
leagues  out  at  fea. 

Water.  The  waters  are  likewife  excellent,  and  of 
fuch  a  particular  nature,  that  they  will  keep 
fweet  and  frefh  during  the  longeft  voyages, 
as  has  been  often  found  by  experience. 

Iflands.  On  the  fea-coafts,  which,  as  has  been 
faid,  are  generally  low,  there  are  many  large 
iflands,  fit,  if  improv’d,  to  feed  cattle. 
Vol.  V. 
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The  fea  about  thecoafts  abounds  in  fifll',  Barbot. 
the,  rnoft  common  is  that  which  the  French 
call  Mach  or  an,  and  the  Englijh  cat-filh,  fQWp 
being  of  a  yellow  colour  and  very  large  \ 
fweet  mullets  and  thornbacks,  lamentyns 
and  fea-tortoifes.  Fowl  is  alfo  very  plenti¬ 
ful,  either  tame  or  wild,  and  other  game  ; 
with  all  which  they  fupply  the  European  fet- 
tlements  at  the  fea-coaft,  exchanging  for 
toys  and  wrought  iron. 

This  country  produces  divers  forts  of 
phyfical  gums,  woods  and  roots,  very  va-  Frees, 
luable  in  France  •,  as  well  as  feveral  forts  of 
wood  for  dying,  and  for  making  of  cabi¬ 
nets  and  inlaid  works:  among  which  is  the 
letter-wood,  by  the  French  call’d  Bois  de  la 
Chine ,  and  which  grows  no  where  in  the 
world  but  here  ;  yet  the  natives  cut  and 
carry  it  quite  to  the  water  fide  fo  cheap, 
that  a  tun  weight  of  it  does  not  coft  above 
ten  fhillings;  and  in  France  a  tun  of  that 
wood  has  formerly  yielded  fifty  pounds 
fterling  or  more  ,  and  nera-  was  yet  under 
twenty-five  or  thirty  pounds  to  this  day. 

There  is  ebony  of  a  different  fort  from  the 
letter- wood,  and  one  fort  call’d  Bois  de  Vi¬ 
olet ,  with  feveral  others  very  common ; 
there  are  alfo  prodigious  large  trees,  where¬ 
of  the  Indians  make  canoos,  which  carry 
twelve  or  thirteen  tuns  in  calks ;  befides  a 
prodigious  ftore  of  very  lofty  large  trees, 
the  wood  of  them  very  hard,  and  even  too 
ponderous,  but  has  the  advantage  of  refill¬ 
ing  worms  in  fait  water. 

Guiana  has  vaft  numbers  of  monkeys  of  Monkeys, 
divers  forts,  among  which  is  that  fort  call’d 
by  the  Indians ,  and  after  them  the  French , 
Sapajous-,  a  kind  of  little  yellowilh  ape  with 
large  eyes,  a  white  face  and  black  chin :  it 
is  of  a  low  ftature,  and  of  a  lively  and  ca¬ 
refling  nature,  but  fo  tender  in  cold  wea¬ 
ther,  that  it  is  with  great  difficulty  we  can 
carry  fome  over  to  France  alive,  and  they 
are  there  much  efteemed,  and  yield  a  con- 
fiderable  price  among  perfons  of  quality.  I 
had  much  ado  to  preferve  one,  whofe  head 
was  no  bigger  than  an  ordinary  goofe-egg. 

The  baboons  are  large  but  very  ugly. 

There  are  tamarinds,  Sagovius,  parrots,  Birds  and 
cameleons,  Agontils ,  Arras ,  Ocos,  T ocaus  or  beads. 
Toucans,  Flavians,  wild  large  ducks,  with 
red  feathers  at  their  head,  but  not  in  great 
plenty,  which  eat  very  well  being  ftew’d  ; 
and  feveral  other  birds,  who  have  nothing 
remarkable  in  them  befides  their  feathers. 

It  likewife  abounds  in  fmall  tygers,  deer, 
pigs,  little  porcupines,  large  monftrous  fer- 
pents,  and  divers  other  forts  of  animals. 

The  Agontil  is  a  creature  of  the  fame  big- 
nefs  as  a  hare,  of  a  reddifli  colour,  fliarp 
muzzle,  fmall  ears,  Ihort  and  very  fmall 
legs.  The  cameleon  is  like  thofe  of  Guinea. 

The  ferpents,  tho’  fo  large,  are  not  very  ve-  Serpents, 
nomous ;  fome  of  them  have  fwallow’d  a 
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Barbot.  whole  deer  at  a  time,  being  twenty-four 
foot  long ;  the  fkin  of  one  was  fhew’d  me 
Plate  1 6.  at  Cayenne,  fourteen  foot  long,  of  the  figure 
as  in  the  print. 

Their  parrots  are  very  fine,  and  foon 
learn  to  fpeak  ^  the  Indians  pluck  their  fea¬ 
thers  to  adorn  themfelves,  rubbing  them 
with  the  blood  of  certain  creeping  animals. 

The  Flamans  are  lea-birds  about  the  lize 
of  a  hen,  and  fly  in  bands  like  ducks  or 
cranes  •,  their  feathers  lcarlet,  and  ferve  the 
Indians  to  make  crowns,  or  garlands,  for 
their  heads. 

The  Ocos  are  as  big  as  turkeys,  black  on 
the  back,  white  on  the  breaft,  a  fhort  yel¬ 
low  bill,  a  fierce  gait,  fmall  frizzled  fea¬ 
thers  Handing  up  like  a  til  ft  on  their  heads. 

The  Tocau,  or  Toucans ,  is  a  bird  with 
black,  red,  and  yellow  feathers, .  about  as 
big  as  a  pigeon,  his  bill  almoH  as  thick  as 
his  body,  and  of  a  very  Angular  make,  be¬ 
ing  all  over  black  and  white  welts,  or 
ftreaks,  like  ebony  and  ivory  interlaid  :  his 
tongue  is  alfo  very  remarkable,  being  a 
kind  of  plain  feather  very  {freight. 

Fruits  and  As  to  fruits,  befides  fugar-canes,  (which 
plants.  grow  very  well  in  Guiana ,)  the  CaJJia,  Pa- 
paye,  Accajoii-eappXts,  Banillas,  Tobacco ,  Peet , 
and  Roccou  it  produces  alfo  Indian  wheat, 
mandioca,  cotton,  indigo,  and  the  other 
fruits  common  in  Brazil  and  feveral  others. 
Among  the  plants  which  the  Indians  cul¬ 
tivate  in  their  plantations,  cotton  is  one  of 
thofe  that  abounds  moll;  and  is  ufed  by  the 
women  who  adorn  themfelves  with  it,  and 
can  fpin  it  as  fine  as  they  pleafe.  There  is 
luch  plenty  of  it  every  where,  that  if  it  were 
pofiible  to  have  women  enough  there  to  fpin 
it,  to  fave  the  great  charges  and  expence  of 
tranfporting  it  in  the  wool  to  Europe ,  which 
renders  the  profit  very  inconfiderable  to  the 
planters  •,  it  might  furnifh  all  Europe ,  without 
coding  the  French  at  Cayenne  any  other 
trouble  than  purchafing  it  of  the  Indians ,  for 
very  inconfiderable  toys  and  haberdafhery 
ware  of  little  value  :  the  Indians  eHeeming 
a  grain  of  cryftal,  to  adorn  their  necks  or 
ears,  as  much  as  a  diamond  of  the  fame 
bignefs  is  valued  among  the  Europeans.  And 
it  the  diforders  which  have  happened  in  the 
European  fettlements  in  Guiana ,  at  feveral 
times,  had  not  hinder’d  the  eftablifhing  a 
regular  commerce,  this  advantageous  trade 
would  have  already  been  fettled,  and  a  vaH 
number  of  people  enrich’d  themfelves  by 
it,  but  in  a  more  peculiar  manner  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Cayenne ,  becaufe  of  the  fitua- 
tion  of  their  ifland,  their  fea-port  town, 
and  great  intereft  with  the  Indians. 

The  Peet  is  an  herb,  that  can  be  peel’d 
as  hemp  and  nettles  with  us  ;  but  the 
threads  are  finer  than  filk,  and  would  have 
long  fince  fupplanted  it,  if  it  had  been  al¬ 
lowed  to  be  tranfported  into  France . 
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The  Banilla  is  a  weed  that  creeps  up  trees, 
as  ivy  does  -,  the  leaves  are  of  a  bright  green, 
long,  ftrait,  thick,  and  pointed  at  the  ends. 
When  it  has  been  feven  years  fet  in  the 
ground,  it  begins  to  bear  a  kind  of  hufks,  full 
of  an  oily  matter  and  feed,  much  fmaller  than 
that  of  poppy,  which  they  ufe  there  to  per¬ 
fume  liquors  and  tobacco  ;  and  in  France 
and  other  parts  of  Europe  in  chocolate. 

The  Papaye  is  a  thick  fruit,  tailing  fome- 
what  like  a  cucumber,  of  a  round  fhape, 
the  Hem  tall,  but  {lender,  with  large  leaves 
cleft  like  vine-leaves ;  the  tree  is  hollow, 
and  grows  in  a  year  fifteen  foot  high. 

The  Accajou  apple  is  long,  thick,  and  of 
an  orange  red  ;  it  has  a  {harp  taHe,  and  is 
commonly  eaten  bak’d.  At  the  end  of  this 
fruit  is  a  green  nut,  which  taHes  like  Spanifh 
nuts  or  our  filberds,  much  in  the  fhape  of  a 
little  Iheep’s  kidney-,  the  {hell  whereof  is 
oily,  the  oil  Haining  the  fkin  black,  fo  as 
it  does  not  rub  away  in  a  long  time ;  and  is 
medicinal  and  very  laxative.  The  plant  is 
a  round  fort  of  tree  like  the  chefnut-tree,  and 
the  leaves  in  form  and  colour  refembling 
thofe  of  the  bay-laurel.  The  wood  is  very 
fine,  proper  to  make  houfhold  goods  -,  the 
Indians  make  their  long  canoos,  which  they 
call  Piraguas,  of  it,  tho’  thefe  are  com¬ 
monly  forty  or  fifty  foot  long  :  it  has  been 
obferv’d,  that  wherefoever  the  juice  of  this 
apple  falls,  the  Hain  cannot  be  taken  away, 
till  the  feafon  of  the  apple  is  quite  over. 

1  his  province  of  Guiana  is  inhabited  by  Indian 
fundry  nations,  or  tribes  of  Indians ,  whocions- 
pretend  to  be  defcended  from  the  race  of 
the  ancient  Indian  Taos,  and  from  the  Arotv- 
accas ,  dwelling  far  up  the  inland  beyond 
the  equator ;  of  whom  much  cannot  be 
faid,  as  to  their  fituations  or  divifions  in  the 
country.  I  fhall  only  take  fome  notice  of 
thofe  that  dwell  to  the  fouth  fouth-caH,  and 
eaH  of  Cayenne ,  according  to  the  difcoveries 
of  fome  French  jefuit  miffioners  in  their  tra¬ 
vels  in  the  year  1674. 

The  nation  of  the  Galibis  dwells  along 
the  fea-coaH  about  Cayenne,  and  in  fome 
parts  of  that  ifland  amongH  whom  fome 
few  Mapr ovanes  are  retir’d  from  their 
country,  near  the  liver  of  the  Amazons , 
to  avoid  the  perfecution  of  the  Pertnguefes, 
and  of  thofe  Indians  call’d  the  Arianes , 
dwelling  near  the  mouth  of  the  Amazons. 

South  of  the  Galibis  are  the  Nouragues , 
being  about  fix  or  feven  hundred  perfons. 

The  Mercians  are  on  the  weH  fide  of  them, 
equal  to  them  in  number.  The  Acoquas 
are  fouth  of  them,  at  two  degrees  twenty- 
five  minutes  north  latitude,  and  are  a  people 
honeH,  affable,  and  pleafant,  very  ready 
and  attentive  to  receive  what  is  faid  to  them. 

They  are  very  Hudious  to  conceal  their  num¬ 
ber  from  the  Europeans ;  however,  it  is 
guefs’d  they  may  be  about  three  thoufand, 
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a  very  warlike  people,  and  ufed  to  eat  men. 
A  N cur  ague  Indian  that  had  been  among  It 
them,  has  reported  to  the  jefuits  of  Cayenne, 
that  fome  months  ago  he  came  from  them, 
and  that  then  they  had  juft  made  an  end 
of  boiling  in  their  pots  and  eating  a  nation 
they  had  deftroy’d. 

1  he  Pirios  are  a  nation  of  equal  force  with 
the  Acoquas,  lying  betwixt  them  and  the 
Mercious.  The  Pirionaus  join  on  the  eaft 
to  the  Pirios  and  Magapas  ;  and  in  the 
middle  of  all  thefe  nations  are  the  Morons , 
a  very  barbarous  people,  the  dracarets , 
the  Pali c ours,  the  Mayes ,  and  the  Coujfades , 
whole  habitations  ftand  more  thick  and  clofe 
together  than  thofe  before  mention’d. 

Thele  nations  lpeak  all  one  and  the  fame 
language,  and  are  underftood  by  the  Caranes, 
who  are  enemies  to  the  Nouragues.  The  In¬ 
dians  lay  the  Maranes ,  who  are  a  very  great 
people,  underftand  the  fame  tongue.  The 
language  of  the  Galibis  has  a  great  number 
of  words  that  mull  be  pronounc’d  with  very 
rough  alpirations,  others  cannot  be  pro¬ 
nounc’d  without  fhutting  the  teeth  ;  at  ano¬ 
ther  time  one  mull  fpeak  through  the  nofe; 
and  fometimes  thefe  three  difficulties  all  oc¬ 
cur  in  the  fame  word.  The  Galibis  idiom 
is  not  only  underftood  by  all  the  nations, 
which  the  Spaniards  on  one  fide,  and  the 
Portuguefes  on  the  other,  have  oblig’d  to 
retire  into  Guiana ,  but  all'o  by  the  Caraibes , 
who  are  the  natives  of  the  Antilles ,  and  ufe 
this  language  ;  as  all'o  the  Indians  of  St. 
Vincent  and  St.  Domingo  and  others :  fo 
that  it  may  be  faid  to  be  fpoken,  for  the 
fpace  of  above  four  hundred  leagues  on  the 
fea-coafts,  and  in  many  places  far  above 
a  hundred  and  twenty  leagues  up  the  coun¬ 
try.  On  the  fouth  fouth-weft  of  the  Acoquas 
are  the  Ar  ami  fas ,  whofe  idiom  borders 
much  on  that  of  the  Galibis ,  having  a  great 
many  of  the  fame  words  in  it,  tho’  they  are 
unacquainted  with  that  nation.  By  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  Nouragues ,  the  Aramifas  are  a 
very  good  fort  of  people.  If  there  be  a 
lake  of  Parma ,  this  nation  cannot  be  forty 
leagues  from  it  on  the  north  fide;  but  none 
of  thefe  nations  can  give  the  leaft  intelli¬ 
gence  of  it,  not  even  the  Aramifas ,  who  are 
fituated  towards  the  fource  of  the  river  Ma- 
roni,  the  mouth  of  which  is  about  fifty 
leagues  from  Cayenne  weft  ward,  and  thirty 
from  the  river  of  Surinam ,  where  the  Dutch 
have  a  fort  and  a  colony  ;  and  are  in  the 
fame  longitude  wherein  the  maps  place  the 
eaftern  parts  of  the  lake  of  Parma. 

The  nation  of  the  Sapayes  dwells  next  to 
the  Galibis ,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Apro- 
aque ,  which  is  fourteen  or  fifteen  leagues 
eaft  of  Cayenne.  The  Arov agues,  the  Aro- 
ates ,  the  Taos,  Arvaques,  Caraibes,  and 
other  Indian  nations  lie  towards  the  river 
Oronoque,  weftward  of  Cayenne ;  having  a 
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great  lake  in  their  country,  into  which  the  B a  r  h  or 
Oronoque  flows  through  four  feparate  and 
parallel  branches.  The  Caraibes  call  them- 
felves  Callinago  ;  they  lived  in  Guiana  with 
the  Galibis,  of  whom  they  made  apart;  but 
fince  threw  themfelves  into  the  Caribbee 
illands,  the  fartheft  eaft  in  the  north  fea : 
and  thofe  illands,  having  been  poifefs’d  in 
the  beginning  of  the  laft  century  by  the  Eu¬ 
ropeans,  it  has  oblig’d  them  for  the  mod 
parr,  to  return  to  the  great  continent  of 
America,  and  into  Guiana,  from  whence 
they  came  originally;  others  remain  in  the 
Antilles  to  this  time. 

ffiie  other  Indian  nations  before  men¬ 
tion’d,  it  is  believ’d,  retir’d  from  theifland 
De  la  '1  rinidad ,  or  from  the  provinces  of  the 
Oronoque,  from  the  Spaniards ;  who  are  at 
continual  war  with  the  Caraibes  living  in  the 
inland,  and  at  the  fea-coaft.  They°all  live 
undei  the  jurifdidtion  of  their  Caciques ;  they 
have  very  little  of  religion,  efpecially  the 
Cciraibes,  who  are  without  laws,  and  fcarce 
believe  a  deity:  however,  fome  have  their  Pe- 
cajos  or  priefts,  and  believe  the  immortality 
of  the  foul.  And  when  any  Cacique  or  com¬ 
mander  dies,  they  kill  his  Haves,  to  wait  on 
and  fcive  their  mafter  in  the  other  world. 

Thefe  nations  love  war,  for  want  of  other 
exercife.  The  Caraibes,  when  in  the  field,  to 
make  fome  incurfions  on  their  neighbours, 
are  fo  very  much  afraid  that  any  of  their 
aimy  fliould  be  taken  by  furprize,  that 
they  fend  out  detachments  every  hour,  and 
place  guards  in  places  of  difficult  accefs, 
as  ingenioufly  as  regular  forces  in  Europe 
can  do.  Thofe  that  live  on  the  fea-coaft 
have  learnt  of  the  Spaniards  to  ufe  fire-arms. 

Moft  of  thefe  Caraibes  feed  upon  human 
flefh  broil  d.  The  Galibis  are  pretty  la¬ 
borious,  and  cultivate  their  lands  proporti¬ 
onable  to  the  wants  of  their  families.  Thofe 
people  do  not  put  any  great  value  upon  gold 
or  filver :  they  truck  hammocks,  aloes  wood, 
monkeys,  and  parrots,  for  fome  hatchets, 
bills,  knives,  looking-glafles,  and  other 
fmall  wares;  but  particularly  for  Tales, 
that  is  a  green  ftone,  which  they  value  very 
much,  believing  it  has  a  fovereign  virtue  a- 
gainft  the  falling  ficknefs,  to  which  they  are 
very  fubjedt.  They  have  a  temperate  air, 
and  great  abundance  of  maiz,  ananas,  plan¬ 
tains  as  large  as  an  egg,  and  a  finger’s 
length,  of  an  excellent  taftej  a  great  deal 
of  aloes  wood,  brazil,  balfam,  cotton,  filk, 
and  fpices  ;  abundance  of  apes,  and  ba¬ 
boons  with  long  tails,  very  large  and  flat- 
nofed.  The  turkeys  have  black  feathers 
on  the  head  as  herons. 

The  Guiana  Indians  are  generally  red,  of 
a  middling,  or  rather  low  ftature,  of  a  ro- 
buft  ftrong  conftitution,  having  black,  long, 
and  lank  hair;  going  all  naked,  their  privy 
parts  cover’d  only  with  a  little  cotton-w’elt, 
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hanging  down  to  the  legs.  The  women  are 
Ihorter  generally  than  the  men,  and  ot  a  red 
colour,  but  tolerably  handfome  •,  their  eyes 
for  the  molt  part  blue,  and  very  regular  fea¬ 
tures  in  their  faces,  and  well  framed.  They 
ul'e  a  piece  of  cloth  about  fix  inches  fquare, 
which  they  call  Camifa ,  ufually  wove  in 
ftripes  of  divers  colours,  and  efpecially  white 
which  is  the  molt  valuable  among  them. 

The  men  cut  off  their  beards,  dye  their 
faces  with  Rocou ,  and  cover  their  arms  and 
faces  with  feveral  folds  of  the  foremen¬ 
tion’ d  fort  of  cloth  i  they  wear  by  way  of 
ornament,  a  fort  of  crown,  or  garland,  of 
feathers  of  fundry  colours,  and  bore  a  hole 
between  their  noffrils,  where  they  hang  a 
little  piece  of  money,  or  a  large  knob  of 
green  llone,  or  rather  cryftal,  brought  from 
the  river  of  the  Amazons,  which  they  put  a 
great  value  on:  particularly  one  whole  na¬ 
tion  of  them  make  a  large  hole  in  their  lower 
lip,  through  which  they  put  a  piece  of  wood, 
and  to  it  they  fallen  this  cryftal.  All  the 
other  neighbouring  Indian  nations  have  their 
particular  marks  of  diftinflion  after  this  man¬ 
ner,  differing  fomewhat  from  one  another. 

Thefe  Indians  are  generally  of  fuch  robuft 
conftitutions,  and  live  fo  long,  that  they 
reckon  a  man  dies  young  at  a  hundred  years 


of  it,  when  an  European  reprefents  to  them, 
in  ther  language,  that  by  the  laws  of  God 
we  are  forbid  to  kill  an  enemy  when  he  is 
taken  prifoner,  and  much  more  to  eat  him  i 
and  they  do  not  offer  to  reply  to  it :  and  fome 
of  the  principal  Acoquas  have  appeared  full 
of  indignation,  when  they  heard  that  fome 
G alibis  infinuated  we  fhould  be  roafted  by 
them,  if  we,  I  mean  the  Europeans ,  fhould 
venture  to  travel  through  their  country. 
Whence  it  may  be  inter’d,  that  tho  this 
barbarous  inhuman  pradlice  is  fo  much  ella- 
blifh’d  and  received  among  thefe  Acoquas 
and  the  Noragues ,  yet  it  feems  to  be  no 
difficult  matter  to  reftrain  them  from  it. 

The  way  of  living  among  the  Acoquas 
and  Noragues  is  very  agreeable,  and  has 
fomething  more  courteous  in  it,  than  that 
of  the  G alibis :  for  inftance,  among  the  latter 
married  men  dine  every  one  apart,  and  the 
unmarried  eat  all  together ;  and  all  the  wo¬ 
men,  maids,  and  little  children  go  to  ano¬ 
ther  fide  of  the  hut  to  eat  :  in  this  parti¬ 
cular  like  the  Blacks  of  Congo  and  other 
parts  of  Africa.  But  the  Noragues  do  other- 
wile,  for  the  hufband  eats  with  his  wife  or 
wives  and  children,  with  great  union  and 


agreement. 


of  age. 


They  are  endued  with  indifferent  good 
fenie,  their  long  lives  ferving  them  to  gain 
experience,  and  improve  their  judgment  in 
fuch  things  as  are  within  the  reach  of  the 
light  of  nature. 

They  are  induftrious,  ingenious,  patient, 
and  lkilful  in  fifhing  and  hunting  •,  fpend 
the  greateft  part  of  their  time  in  thofe  exer- 
cifes,  and  fpare  no  pains  to  get  their  li¬ 
ving,  being  more  inclin’d  to  peace  than  war-, 
which  yet  they  in  gage  in  either  upon  a  juft 
quarrel,  revenge,  or  point  ot  honour:  they 
obferve  their  promifes  to  each  other  ex- 
aftly ;  and  will  not  do  to  others,  what  they 
would  not  have  others  do  to  them. 

It  once  happened  that  feveral  of  thefe  na¬ 
tions  near  the  Amazons ,  entred  into  a  league 
againft  another,  and  were  about  a  year  ma¬ 
king  great  preparations  for  war  which  at  laft 
ended  in  one  night’s  expedition,  furprizing 
two  or  three  Carbets ,  fo  they  call  their  ham¬ 
lets,  or  villages,  where  they  burnt  about  an 
hundred  perfons  of  all  fexes  and  ages,  and 
return’d  home  as  proud  and  fierce,  as  if  they 
had  conquer’d  the  whole  country.  Other 
wars  are  feldom  concluded  till  they  make 
forty  or  fifty  of  their  enemies  prifoners,  whom 
afterwards  they  either  kill,  boil  in  their  pots, 
and  eat  as  the  Noragues  do  -,  or  fell  them 
to  the  Europeans  at  the  coaft  for  flaves. 

This  barbarity  feems  in  them  to  be  ra¬ 
ther  the  effetft  of  an  ancient  ill  cuftom,  to 
eat  the  flefh  of  their  enemies,  than  a  natu¬ 
ral  difpofitionj  for  they  feem  to  be  afham’d 


They  are  generally  great  eaters,  and 
drink  little  or  nothing  at  their  ordinary 
meals,  till  they  have  done,  and  then  com¬ 
monly  drink  one  draught  •,  but  when  they 
affemble  together  for  warlike  enterprizes,  or 
to  begin  a  canoo,  or  to  launch  it,  or  to  ad¬ 
mit  one  into  their  council,  after  they  have 
expos’d  him  to  feveral  hard  trials,  they 
make  extraordinary  rejoicings,  which  fre¬ 
quently  hold  three  or  four  days,  continuing 
till  they  have  drank  up  all  their  liquors, 
which  is  what  the  French  call,  Faire  un  vin. 

For  thefe  occafions  they  make  three  or  four 
different  forts  of  drink,  fome  of  which  be¬ 
come  very  ftrong  by  fermentation  as  that 
which  they  call  Palinot ,  which  they  make 
with  Caffabi ,  that  is  baked  more  than  ordi¬ 
nary. 

Their  common  diet  is  that  they  call  Caf¬ 
fabi ,  being  cakes  made  of  the  Mandioca 
root,  baked  on  the  embers ;  as  alfo  Indian 
wheat,  fifh  and  fruit. 

There  is  a  root  call’d  Caffabi  in  feveral  CafTabi, 
parts  of  America,  not  much  unlike  a  parfenip, 
whereof  there  are  two  forts,  the  one  fweet, 
the  other  poifonous.  The  fweet  fort  the 
natives  eat  roafted,  as  they  do  yams  and 
potatoes.  Of  the  poifonous  they  make  bread, 
fir  ft  prefling  out  the  juice,  which  is  the 
noxious  part ;  the  reft  they  grate  into  pow¬ 
der,  and  ftrew  it  on  a  ftone  by  degrees  over 
the  fire,  where  it  bakes  into  a  cake,  the 
bottom  of  which  is  hard  and  brown,  the 
reft  rough  and  white,  like  our  frying  oat¬ 
cakes.  Thefe  they  lay  on  the  tops  ot  their 
houfes  or  hedges,  where  they  dry  and  grow 
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crifp.  In  Jamaica  they  are  frequently  ufed 
inftead  of  bread,  and  fo  in  other  American 
iflands. 

Their  liquor,  call’d  Palinot ,  is  made  of 
CaJJabi ,  baked  more  than  ordinary  ;  then 
they  pile  up  pieces  of  it,  one  upon  another, 
win  1ft  hot,  and  keep  them  lb  till  they  begin 
to  grow  mouldy :  after  which,  they  mix 
them  with  potatoes,  cut  in  fmall  pieces,  as 
is  the  mouldy  CaJJabi ,  and  put  them  together 
into  great  earthen  vefiels  or  jars,  pouring 
a  proportionable  quantity  of  water  upon 
them,  and  fo  leave  all  to  ferment  and  work, 
till  the  liquor  is  as  ftrong  as  they  defire, 
which  is  commonly  after  fix  days  fermen  • 
tation.  Before  tiling,  they  commonly  drain 
it,  and  it  is  of  the  colour  and  confidence 
of  beer  •,  but  much  better  tailed,  and  more 
intoxicating  and  heady. 

The  Indians  make  many  other  forts  of 
liquors.  The  commoneft,  call’d  Ouicou  or 
Ouacau ,  is  as  white  as  milk,  and  much  of 
the  lame  confidence,  made  of  CaJJabi. ,  baked 
after  the  ordinary  manner,  and  potatoes 
boil’d  with  it,  till  all  becomes  as  thick  as 
pafte.  This  they  put  into  bafkets  lined 
with  banana  leaves,  and  it  will  fo  keep 
good  a  month ;  but  after  that  grows  four, 
unlefs  kept  in  a  cool  place.  When  they 
ufe  this  pafte,  they  fteep  as  much  of  it  as 
they  have  occalion  for  at  a  time,  in  a  data¬ 
ble  quantity  of  water,  and  when  diffolv’d 
ftrain  it,  if  they  have  time  and  conveniency ; 
but  when  they  carry  this  pafte  abroad  with 
them  in  bafkets,  they  only  fteep  and  drink 
it,  without  ftraining.  Some  add  fugar  to  it, 
or  fugar-canes  bruiled,  which  makes  it  tafte 
like  lweet  barley-water,  being  of  that  co¬ 
lour  and  confidence.  This  Ou.acou ,  made 
by  the  Indians ,  is  much  better  than  what 
the  French  make,  becaufe  the  former  chew 
the  CaJJabi  and  potatoes  before  they  boil 
them  together,  which  is  commonly  the 
bufinefs  of  old  women,  as  I  obferv’d  at 
Cayenne \  befides  that  they  underftand  bet¬ 
ter  what  boiling  it  requires,  to  be  in  per¬ 
fection  :  whereas  the  French  cannot  prevail 
with  themfelves  to  chew  the  Cajjabi  and 
potatoes,  that  fort  of  preparation  being 
dilagreeable  to  the  ftomach;  and  I  muft 
own  it  turn’d  mine,  to  fee  old  decrepit  wo¬ 
men  chewing  the  Cajjabi  and  potatoes  to 
make  this  liquor,  and  fpitting  what  they 
had  fo  mumbled  into  jars :  but  this  is  not 
naufeous  to  the  Indians ,  becaufe  the  fer¬ 
mentation  afterwards  carries  oft'  all  the  filth, 
as  it  does  of  wine  or  beer  in  Europe.  The 
Brazilians  make  this  liquor  exactly  after 
the  fame  manner ;  and  the  women  of  the 
illand  Formoja  about  China ,  are  faid  to  chew 
their  rice-bread  or  pafte,  to  makethecommon 
drink  of  that  country,  which  is  as  pleaiant 
and  ftrong  as  the  liquor  they  draw  from 
Von.  V. 
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the  palm-trees  in  other  parts  of  Atia  andEARBOt‘ 

Africa. 

They  very  milch  ufe  fifh  and  fleffi  bucca- 
need,  that  is,  dried  without  faking,  upon 
a  fort  of  grate  made  of  flicks  laid  a-crofs, 
about  three  feet  above  a  fire.  The  word 
buccaneed  is  well  known  at  Santo  Domingo,, 
and  the  pirates  of  thole  parts  are  call’d 
buccaneers ,  becaufe  they  often  live  upon  buccaneers 
flefh  and  fifh  dry’d  after  that  manner.  caIle/° 

Polygamy  is  generally  in  ufe  among  them, 
and  there  is  no  perfuading  thofe  who  have  Pol'rga* 
feveral  wives  to  part  with  them.  Could  they  my‘ 
be  broke  of  this  cuftotn,  and  of  the  other 
of  killing  their  enemies  in  cold  blood,  to 
eat  them,  there  would  be  no  other  difficulty 
to  hinder  their  converfion ;  for  it  has  been 
obferv’d,  that  thofe  few  who  have  but  one 
wife,  will  never  forfake  her,  not  tho’  ffie 
ffiould  happen  to  prove  unchafte. 

It  is  reported  of  thefe  Indians ,  that  when  Men  lying 
they  are  abroad  .in  the  country,  about  anyin- 
bufinefs,  or  at  the  wars,  if  they  happen  to 
hear  that  the  wife  lies  in,  the  hufband  makes 
hafte  home,  binds  up  his  head,  and  lays 
himfelf  in  the  hammock  or  bed,  where  the 
neighbours  come  to  vifit  him  upon  his  ima¬ 
ginary  illneis.  Others  are  complimented 
upon  their  happy  delivery,  and  anfwer  the 
vifitants  accordingly. 

There  is  a  ftrange  cuftom  among  them, 
which  is  to  lay  the  infants  in  the  mud  or  dirt 
as  loon  as  they  are  born,  and  leave  them  there 
for  a  confiderable  time. 

They  live  feveral  of  them  in  one  or  more 
cottages,  which  they  call  carbets,  over  each 
of  which  is  a  captain  chofen  among  them¬ 
felves. 

They  pay  great  refpeCl  to  aged  men,  and  Chiefs, 
the  chiefs  or  captains  of  tribes  among  the 
Fouragues  are  commonly  phyficians,  to  cure 
the  reft  upon  occafion  ;  and,  according  to 
their  cuftom,  morning  and  night  falute  all 
the  people,  from  the  oldeft  down  to  thofe  of 
fifteen  years  of  age.  The  chief  of  that  tribe 
in  my  time  was  one  Camiati ,  father  to  one 
lnamon ,  a  Piaye ,  or  dodlor  among  them. 

Arithmetick  being  unknown  in  thefe  na-  Number- 
tions,  when  they  wou’d  exprefs  a  number  in8- 
beyond  their  tale,  they  take  hold  of  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  their  hair,  faying  Enoura ,  which  fig- 
nifies,  thus  much. 

They  compute  the  Year  by  moons,  from 
one  to  ten,  and  then  begin  again.  To  exprefs 
twenty,  they  put  their  fingers  to  their  toes. 

The  women  till  the  ground,  fow,  plant,  Women 
and  reap  at  the  proper  feafons,  and  make  tU1>  &c- 
their  feveral  forts  of  drink,  as  thofe  above 
mention’d,  and  others  •,  of  which  more  here¬ 
after.  They  alfo  drefs  the  meat  for  the  fa¬ 
mily. 

The  Carbets  or  villages  confift  of  feveral  Vi,,a2es 

and  hues. 
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Barest,  and  about  Cayenne^  build  houfes  of  planks, 

^  ^  three  lmall  ftories  high.  The  ground-room 
is  for  a  kitchen,  the  firft  ftory  for  a  par¬ 
lour  to  receive  vifits,  and  the  next  ftory 
to  fleep  in  ;  where  they  hang  up  hammocks, 
which  are  their  beds,  about  fun-fetting,  and 
lie  in  them  all  night  till  fun-rifing,  when  the 
wives  take  down  the  hammocks  again,  and 
hang  them  on  the  props  of  the  houle,  form¬ 
ing  a  fort  of  out-hall  or  room,  extending 
ten  or  twelve  paces  without  the  houle.  This 
out-hall  they  call  Carbet ,  and  from  it  the 
Europeans  have  improperly  given  the  name  of 
Carbets  to  the  cottages.  The  true  Car  bets  or 
out-houfes  are  cover’d  with  palm-tree  leaves, 
and  in  them  they  meet  and  fit  to  confult 
about  their  moft  weighty  affairs,  which  is 
generally  done  with  great  iolemnity  ;  thofe 
who  are  concerned  and  invited  coming  from 
all  parts,  and  ftrangers  are  commonly  lodg’d 
there  all  night,  with  the  men  and  boys  of 
the  family. 

Aatiers.  Thel'e  Indians  are  very  expert  at  their 
bows  and  arrows,  which  they  ufe  in  fifhing 
and  fowling  with  fuch  dexterity,  that  they 
feldom  mil's  their  aim. 

Ham-  Their  hammocks  are  very  curiouffy  made 

n)0C  s'  of  cotton  thread,  thick  and  ftrong,  very 
full,  and  many  of  them  dy’d  red  with  Kocou  \ 
home  of  them  with  fine  flourilhes  or  figures, 
very  exaift  and  proportionable,  and  are 
moft  valued,  elpecially  in  the  French  illands ; 
being  much  ftronger  and  lafting  than  thofe 
of  Brazil ,  which  are  lb  thin,  that  a  man 
may  fee  thro’  them,  and  have  great  fringes 
on  the  Tides,  and  much  work  about  them, 
lo  ingeniouffy  made  by  the  Brazilian  women, 
that  fcarce  two  in  an  hundred  broughc  from 
thence  are  alike.  In  Guiana  the  men  are  to 
paint  them  after  the  women  have  finifh’d  the 
web.  The  looms  they  have  in  both  coun¬ 
tries  are  two  round  fticks  about  nine  feet 
long,  and  three  or  four  inches  diameter, 
the  two  ends  whereof  lie  a-crofs,  on  two 
pieces  of  wood,  lying  eight  or  nine  feet 
Irom  the  ground,  more  or  lels,  according 
to  the  length  they  delign  to  make  the  bed. 
The  other  round  ftick  hangs  diredtly  under 
this,  to  which  they  make  faft  the  warp  of 
the  bed.  They  ufe  a  kind  of  fhuttle  thruft 
thro’  the  thread,  alter  the  manner  of  our 
cloth-weavers;  but  with  this  difference,  that 
they  put  the  Auntie  thro’  thread  by  thread, 
one  above,  and  the  other  below,  which 
renders  the  work  very  tedious,  and  requires 
the  flock  of  patience  they  generally  have, 
i  he  largeft  bed  is  carried  about  with  little 
trouble,  as  not  weighing  above  fix  pounds, 
and  the  Brazil  hammocks  not  above  three, 
becaufe  thinner  and  finer.  They  have  con¬ 
venient  ftrong  cotton  lines  at  each  end  to 
hang  them  up  any  where,  with  two  pegs  or 
great  nails.  The  Indians  place  the  props  cf 
their  houies  at  a  convenient  diftance one  from 
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another,  for  this  purpofe  ;  and  feldom  go 
out  upon  a  journey  into  the  country  without 
thefe  hammocks  ;  and  when  they  will  go  to 
fleep,  hang  them  up  by  the  two  ends,  fome- 
times  upon  two  trees  at  ten  or  twelve  feet 
diftance,  and  fometimes  at  two  of  the  polls 
that  fupport  their  houfes  or  Carbets. 

T  his  fort  of  beds  is  allb  ufed  throughout 
South- America^  to  carry  wounded  or  fick 
people  in  ;  thofe  that  are  appropriated  to 
this  ufe,  have  at  each  end  a  great  ring, 
through  which  they  put  a  pole  of  a  fuffi- 
cient  length,  and  ftrength  to  bear  a  man’s 
weight.  And  thus  two  Indians ,  one  before 
and  the  other  behind,  carry  the  fick  man, 
Supported  in  his  hammock,  by  the  pole, 
which  the  porters  bear  upon  their  Ihoulders. 

They  commonly  fell  thele  hammocks  to 
Europeans  for  two  hatchets  or  bills  a-piece, 
or  three  at  moft,  and  they  afterwards  fell 
in  the  illands  for  confiderable  advantage ; 
becaufe  every  perfon  there  mull  have  one 
oi  them,  and  none  are  brought  from  any 
other  parts  but  Guiana  and  Brazil ,  and  the 
laft  rarely. 

The  weftern  Indians  of  Guiana ,  i.  e.  the  produft 
Arovagues ,  the  Ar oates ,  and  moft  other  na-  and  manu^ 
tions  about  the  Oronoque ,  make  their  ham-  ^flures» 
mocks  of  the  thread  of  Pite,  in  net-work. 

This  Pite  is  a  fort  of  flax  or  hemp,  but  much 
whiter,  longer,  lighter  and  ftronger  than 
ours.  Of  this  kind  of  hemp  the  Indians 
there  make  cordage,  tackling  and  fails  for 
their  Piraguas  or  great  canoos,  as  allb  fine 
thread  to  mend  their  arrows,  and  for  other 
like  ules.  1  his  Pite  is  not  Co  apt  to  rot  in 
the  water  as  hemp. 

They  have  prodigious  plenty  of  wild 
honey  in  this  province,  which  is  veryfweet 
and  good,  and  confequently  a  great  quan¬ 
tity  o I  bees-wax  may  be  gather’d,  if  well 
look  d  to.  Among  the  feveral  forts  of  gums 
found  in  this  country,  is  the  yellow-amber, 
the  gums  Lemium ,  Colliman ,  and  Bar  at  t  a  \ 
this  laft  is  black,  and  in  the  fire  fills  the 
houfe  with^  an  exquifite  perfume :  is  allb  a 
pioper  balfam  for  wounds.  They  have  like- 
wife  jafper  and  porphyry  Hones. 

I  lie  Galibis  and  other  Indians  make  very 
pretty  pots;  as  alfo  balkets,  which  they 
call  Pagara ,  wrought  in  fuch  manner,  that 
water  cannot  penetrate  them.  They  are  of 
various  fizes,  according  to  the  ufes,  to  carry 
provifions  and  other  things  when  they  travel 
either  by  land  or  water. 

I  hey  alfo  make  ufe  of  their  Covisy  be¬ 
ing  calabalhes,  about  which  they  turn  cer¬ 
tain  ornamental  figures  after  their  way, 
and  varnifh  them  with  feveral  colours,  to 
render  them  water-proof. 

They  make  their  long  Piraguas  and  their  piraguas, 
canoos  all  of  one  tree,  but  area  prodigious  long 
time  in  doing  of  it.  After  they  have  fell’d 
a  tree,  proper  for  the  defign,  they  hollow 
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it  with  a  hatchet  or  adz,  to  the  breadth  of 
half  a  foot,  and  about  the  fame  depth,  thro’ 
the  whole  length  of  it.  This  done,  they 
hollow  the  reft  of  it  with  a  gentle  fire-, 
and  this  work,  which  goes  on  very  flowly, 
contitiues  in  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  the 
piece  of  timber,  and  to  the  length  they  have 
projected  the  canoo  flrall  be.  Then  they 
plain  or  fmooth  the  outfides  of  the  canoo, 
with  another  tool  fit  for  that  particular  work ; 
all  which  tools,  they  get  from  the  French , 
and  other  Europeans ,  as  fhall  be  hereafter 
mention’d.  By  this  method  they  are  a  very 
confiderable  time  making  it  -,  but  on  the 
other  hand,  it  tends  much  to  the  duration 
ol'  the  veflfel,  becaufe  the  worms  can  never 
pierce  it:  which  advantage  is  partly  owing 
to  the  hardnefs  of  the  timber,  for  there  is 
fcarce  any  betwixt  the  tropicks  but  has  this 
quality,  as  has  been  obferved  before. 

The  Piraguas  of  war  of  the  Galibis  about 
Cayenne  are  fo  large,  that  they  carry  fifty 
or  fixty  men,  with  fufficient  provifions  for 
a  coafting  voyage  of  feveral  days,  and  even 
to  the  fouthern  Caribbee  ifiands  failing  thus 
on  the  northern  ocean,  a  hundred  and  fifty 
or  two  hundred  leagues  and  in  calm  wea¬ 
ther  fixteen  or  twenty  men  row  or  pad¬ 
dle  with  their  Pagayes  or  paddles.  The 
poop  is  commonly  join’d  to  the  reft  •,  they 
mend  the  leaks  thereof,  caulking  it  with  a 
fort  of  fat  earth:  but  the  water  in  a  fbort 
time  walking  it  away,  they  are  at  the  trouble 
of  putting  in  frelh  from  time  to  time  and 
this  they  call  refitting  or  mending. 

I  have  taken  care  in  the  profpedl  of  the 
town  and  fort  of  Cayenne,  to  draw  the  exaft 
form  and  figure  of  the  Indian  Piraguas , 
fome  with  one,  others  with  two  lhort  and 
fmall  mails,  and  Iquare  flails  and  yards :  to 
which  I  refer. 

The  chevalier  BeLezey,  the  French  governor 
of  Cayenne ,  about  the  year  1676,  made  a 
very  luccefsful  attempt  by  fea  on  the  Butch 
colony  at  Wiapoco,  with  the  Piraguas  of  his 
auxiliary  Galibis  and  Indians ,  driving  fix 
hundred  Hollanders  out  of  their  fmall  fort, 
mounted  with  fome  pieces  of  cannon,  and 
at  the  fame  time  likewife  beat  them  twice 
from  the  river  Aproague,  where  they  had 
alfo  a  fort  defended  with  cannon  ;  and  re¬ 
turn’d  to  Cayenne ,  with  a  confiderable  booty, 
of  which  almoll  every  French  inhabitant  had 
lome  fhare,  efpecially  abundance  of  linen 
of  all  forts.  I  keep  to  this  day  fome  minia¬ 
tures  in  water-colours,  taken  from  th zButcb 
commander’s  houfe,  and  given  me  by  major 
Be  Ferolles ,  then  lieutenant-governor  of  tlut 
illand  and  country. 

The  Indians  are  very  expert  at  their  bows 
and  arrows,  which  they  make  ufe  of  as  well 
in  fifhing  and  fowling,  as  in  war.  They 
have  alfo  two  other  lorts  of  weapons,  the 
one  call’d  a  Bouttou ,  being  a  kind  of  club, 
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of  a  very  ponderous  hard  wood*  having  a Barbot, 
long  round  knob  at  one  end,  and  the  other 
fiat,  but  about  an  inch  th  ck  ;  both  which 
will  knock  the  fiouteft  man  down  dead  at 
one  blow,  if  they  hit  the  head. 

They  carry  but  little  provifion  along  with 
them,  in  their  warlike  expeditions,  as  con¬ 
cluding  they  fhall  fubfift  on  the  flefii  of  their 
prifoners,  and  feaft  upon  the  fatteft  part. 

They  alfo  fell  them  for  llaves  to  the  French. 

They  give  a  fignal  with  a  fort  of  pipe,  that 
may  be  heard  at  a  great  di fiance. 

The  commodities  that  have  vent  among  Goods 
thefe  nations  are  hatchets,  bills,  knives,  ported  and 
looking-glafies,  beads,  hooks,  coats,  linen  cxPorted* 
and  haberdalhery  wares.  They  very  much 
value  our  hats,  coats,  fhoes  and  guns  in  the 
inland  country,  efpecially  in  that  of  the 
Acequas.  With  thefe  goods  the  French  drive 
a  confiderable  trade  with  thole  nations,  and 
receive  in  exchange,  Haves,  dry’dfifh,  ham¬ 
mocks,  tortoife-fhells,  poultry,  ebony,  and 
all  other  forts  of  fine  wood,  timber,  Rocou , 
tobacco,  fruits,  fine  birds,  Sapajous ,  and 
feveral  other  things  of  the  product  of  their 
countries  •,  and  employ  many  of  them  in 
their  lervice,  at  very  cheap  rates,  provided 
they  are  kindly  ufed.  In  my  time  a  hen 
was  to  be  had  of  them  for  a  two-penny  or 
three-penny  knife,  when  it  yielded  a  crown 
in  the  colony  ol  Cayenne ,  and  a  dozen  of  eggs 
forty  feus,  which  thofe  Indians  fold  but  for 
a  two-penny  knife. 

The  iron  tools  proper  for  the  Indians  are  Iron  tool*, 
of  various  fizes,  and  of  different  value  in 
France ,  fome  of  about  half-a-crown,  two 
fhillings,  twenty  pence,  fifteen  pence-,  being, 
as  I  have  faid,  hatchets  or  axes,  bills,  fome 
with  wooden,  others  with  iron  handles,  in 
the  focket  of  which  they  may  be  fix’d  or 
taken  off  at  pleafure-,  and  fuch  little 
plaining  axes  are  ufed  for  hollowing  the  in- 
fide,  and  others  for  fmoothing  the  outfide 
of  their  canoos  and  Piraguas ,  as  has  been 
already  obferved. 

For  a  very  inconfiderable  value  of  thefe 
iron  tools,  if  they  have  occafion  for  them, 
they  undertake  to  load  a  fmall  fhip  intirely 
with  a  fort  of  fifii  they  catch  in  the  rivers 
with  harping-irons;  and  this  they  perform 
fo  juftly,  that  the  French ,  who  follow  the 
fifii  trade  by  their  means,  find  a  very  great 
advantage  -,  becaufe  the  vent  of  the  fifii  is 
always  fpeedy  and  certain  in  the  ifiands, 
where  there  is  a  great  confumption  of  it : 
fo  that  this  fort  of  fifh,  and  the  iea-tortoife, 
are  anfwerable  to  cod-fifh  in  the  continent, 
and  the  Caribbee  ifiands. 

The  filhing  trade  is  pradtifed  all  the  year  FiQiei-y. 
in  molt  of  the  rivers  on  this  coaft  ;  but  that 
of  tortoifes  holds  only  three  or  four  months, 
when  the  females  come  to  lay  their  eggs  in 
the  land,  above  the  high-water  marks,  and 
that  in  fo  great  abundance,  in  places  or 
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Bareot.  ffiores  leaft  frequented,  as  can  hardly  be  be- 
liev’d:  five  men  can  turn  as  many  in  a  night 
as  fifty  can  drefs  in  a  week ;  for  it  is  only  in 
the  night-time  the  tortoifes  lay  their  eggs, 
when  they  turn  them  on  their  backs,  and 
they  can  never  recover  their  feet,  and  con- 
fequently  not  go  back  to  fea  again.  All 
perfons  there  allow  the  tortoife  to  be  good 
meat,  and  indeed  the  ftomach  ot  it  well  fea- 
fon’d  with  pepper,  fait,  &c.  and  bak’d  in 
an  oven,  is  an  excellent  difh,  as  I  found  it 
at  the  governor’s  tables  at  Cayenne ,  and 
Guadaloupe  ;  only  the  fat  of  the  fifh  being  as 
green  as  grafs,  looks  a  little  difagreeable  be¬ 
fore  one  is  us’d  to  it. 

Religion.  In  matters  of  religion,  the  Galibis ,  Nou. ~ 
ragues ,  and  the  Acoquas ,  are  all  alike. 

Notion  of  They  all  own  a  God,  who  they  fay  re- 

God.  fides  in  heaven,  but  do  not  determine  whe¬ 
ther  he  is  a  fpirit  or  no ;  and  feem  rather  to 
believe  he  has  a  body,  and  pay  him  no  pe¬ 
culiar  adoration.  The  Galibis  call  the  dei¬ 
ty  T amende abo  ;  Tamouci  or  I’amecht  in  their 
language  fignifying  old,  and  Cabo  heaven  ; 
that  is,  the  ancient  of  or  in  heaven.  The 
Nour agues  and  Acoquas  call  him  Maine ,  and 
never  talk  of  him  but  after  a  fabulous  man- 
I'hey  have  many  childifh  fuperfti- 
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tions,  but  no  idols,  and  worlhip  the  fun 
and  moon  •,  fome  fay  the  ftars  alio,  and  are 
very  much  afraid  of  the  devil,  whom  they 
call  Wat  tip  a :  for  in  the  night,  if  they  hap¬ 
pen  to  hear  the  cry  of  a  bird,  they  fay  to 
one  another,  Hark  how  the  devil  cries.  They 
pretend  the  devils  have  bodies,  and  that  their 
Piaeos  or  priefts  kill  them  with  great  clubs. 
Others  fancy  the  Pedaios ,  fo  fome  alfo  call 
thofe  priefts,  do  converfe  with  Wattipa  or 
the  devil,  at  certain  times;  and  many  affirm 
they  are  often  moft  cruelly  beaten  by  him, 
which  occafions  a  mighty  dread  of  him. 
The  Nouragues  of  one  village  place  the  fi¬ 
gure  of  a  man  on  the  way  they  fancy  the 
devil  will  take,  to  come  to  their  dwellings 
in  the  night  to  do  them  harm;  to  the  end, 
that  he  taking  that  figure  for  a  man,  and 
flopping  about  it,  the  Piaeos  who  watch  for 
him,  may  take  that  opportunity  to  knock 
him  on  the  head. 

Their  dreams  are  to  thefe  people  inftead 
of  prophecies,  revelation,  and  rules  in  all 
their  undertakings;  whether  in  war,  peace, 
commerce,  or  hunting.  They  look  up¬ 
on  them  as  oracles;  and  this  opinion  puts 
them  under  a  neceffity  of  being  intirely  di¬ 
rected  by  them.  In  North  America  they 
believe  it  is  an  univerfal  fpirit  that  infpires 
their  dreams,  and  fo  adviles  what  they  are 
to  do ;  which  they  carry  fo  far,  that  if 
their  dream  direfts  them  to  kill  a  man,  or 
commit  any  other  villainy,  they  always  put 
it  in  execution.  Parents  dream  for  their 
children,  and  the  captains  for  their  village. 
There  are  fome  among  them  who  pretend 


to  interpret  dreams;  and  tho’  the  inter¬ 
pretation  prove  fali'e,  they  are  never  the 
worfe  look’d  upon. 

Thefe  people  of  Guiana ,  as  well  as  thofe  Pr‘c^s  or 
of  other  parts  of  America ,  have  their  jug--,u^ers‘ 
lets,  whom  fome  look  upon  as  forcerers ; 
and  indeed  they  do  fuch  things,  as  would 
incline  a  man  to  believe  the  evil  fpirit  did 
affift  them  to  deceive  thofe  poor  creatures, 
to  divert  them  from  the  knowledge  of  the 
true  God.  They  are  wonderful  fond  of 
thole  priefts,  tho’  they  perpetually  impofe 
on  them.  They  pretend  to  the  fpirit  of 
prophecy,  and  to  a  lupernatural  power,  in 
procuring  rain  or  fair  weather,  calms  or 
ftorms,  iruitfulnefs  or  barrennefs,  and  ma¬ 
king  hunting  lucky  or  unlucky :  they  are  alfo 
phyftcians,  but  do  nothing  without  a  fee  or 
reward.  Thus  they  gain  the  reputation  of 
men  of  great  lanCtity,  and  extraordinary 
qualifications,  tho’  generally  of  a  leud  con- 
verfation.  They  ufe  ftrange  contorfions, 
and  make  horrid  cries  when  they  praCtife 
their  juggling  arts,  and  are  very  clever  at 
flight  of  hand.  All  their  cures  and  predic¬ 
tions  are  merely  accidental ;  and  they  have 
a  thoufand  fetches  to  delude  the  ignorant 
people  when  they  mifearry. 

The  French  milfioners  report,  that  in  their 
millions  through  thefe  nations,  in  queft  of 
the  lake  of  Parima ,  they  found  the  Nou¬ 
ragues,  as  well  as  Imanon  their  chief,  to 
take  delight  in  hearing  their  difeourfe  of  the 
creation  of  the  univerfe,  in  their  language; 
and  were  very  ready  to  repeat  after  them 
thefe  words;  God  made  the  heavens ,  God 
made  the  earth ,  &c.  And  that  tho’  they 
heard  they  condemn’d  their  cuftom  of  ta¬ 
king  two  or  three  wives  at  a  time:  yet  they 
faid  not  a  word  againft  the  Chriftian  law,  for 
allowing  only  one  woman  to  a  man.  They 
fay,  thele  people  are  docile  and  pliable;  and 
were  fo  well  pleafed  to  hear  the  hymns  of 
the  church,  that  they  commonly  fang  three 
times  a-day  to  their  great  fatisfaftion  ;  and 
that  even  fome  of  them  learnt  to  anfwer  to 
the  litanies,  which  they  fang  every  evening 
during  their  ftay  in  Imanon ’s  carbet ;  and 
made  all  the  children  fay  their  prayers  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening,  baptizing  fome  of  them, 
and  fome  women,  and  Imanon’s  child  that 
was  very  fick  ;  but  could  never  perfuade  him 
to  forfake  his  juggling  tricks  and  divina¬ 
tions,  much  lefs  the  plurality  of  wives. 

They  alfo  perfuaded  fome  young  men  already 
marry’d  never  to  take  a  fecond  wife  whilft 
the  firft  liv’d  ;  and  add,  that  of  twenty- 
four  perfons  there  was  not  above  three 
but  took  very  great  delight  in  their  inftruc- 
tions  in  the  Chriftian  faith. 

During  their  abode  with  this  people,  a 
ferpentcame  in  the  night  into  the  hut,  where 
the  miffioners  lay,  and  bit  a  hound;  fo  that 
he  died  in  thirty  hours  after.  The  chief  of 
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the  cottage,  and  the  owner  of  the  dog,  at¬ 
tributed  this  accident  to  the  prayers  which 
they  fang;  fo  that  they  durft  not  ling  any 
more,  but  contented  themfelves  to  make 
every  body  fay  their  prayers,  except  the 
three  before  mention’d  incredulous  pet  ions; 
namely  the  chief  Camiaii ,  and  two  other 
old  men. 

In  the  country  of  the  Acoquas ,  fome  of 
their  guides  of  their  own  accord,  after  fup- 
per,  fang  in  the  tune  of  the  church,  Sautta 
Maria ,  orapro  nobis ;  having  been  yet  taught 
no  more,  and  as  they  continu’d  the  litanies, 
they  anfwer’d. 

The  Acoquas  were  mightily  pleafed  to  fee 
the  Europeans ,  and  in  three  days  became  fo 
familiarly  acquainted  with  the  miflioners, 
that  not  one  of  them  refufed  to  pray,  but  did 
it  every  day,  morning  and  evening.  As 
they  advanced  farther  into  that  country, 
thofe  that  lived  aday’sjourney  more  remote, 
hearing  the  news  of  their  arrival,  came  to 
lee  them,  and  admir’d  their  garments,  their 
guns,  the  pictures  in  their  breviaries,  their 
writing,  and  the  fongs  of  the  church,  which 
they  defied  to  hear  leveral  times  in  a  day: 
they  alfo  heard  their  inftruttions  with  at¬ 
tention,  and  feemed  to  have  very  good  fern 
timents,  and  to  be  much  affedled,  when 
they  told  them,  that  formerly  the  people  of 
France  were  ignorant  of  God;  and  that 
fome  good  people  came  thither  who  taught 
them,  that  there  was  a  God,  who  would 
make  them  happy  for  ever  in  heaven,  if  they 
ferved  him  dutifully.  That  they  were  come 
into  that  country  to  do  them  the  fame  good 
office,  that  they  might  go  to  heaven  as  well 
as  they,  if  they  performed  the  fame  duties. 
Some  of  thofe  nations  believe,  that  good 
men  after  this  life  are  carried  to  heaven, 
which  they  call  Caupo ;  and  that  the  wicked 
go  down  into  the  earth,  which  by  them 
is  called  Soy. 

The  natural  difpofmon  of  the  Nouragues 
and  Acoquas  is  mild ;  but  the  more  remote 
the  Nouragues  live  from  the  lea,  the  more 
tradable  they  are:  for  the  frequent  iriter- 
courfe  they  have  with  the  Indians  on  thefea- 
coafts,  renders  them  more  difficult  to  be 
treated  with.  The  Acoquas  are  quite  ano¬ 
ther  fort  of  people,  than  the  inhabitants 
of  Cayenne  inj^gine  them  to  be;  for  they 
look  upon  them  as  fierce,  cruel,  and  per¬ 
fidious  to  their  guelts;  and  it  is  true,  they 
have  not  long  fince  extirpated  a  fmall  na¬ 
tion  of  Indians ,  and  eaten  fome  of  them . 
but  this  inhumanity  is  rather  the  effedt  of  a 
barbarous  cuftom,  than  the  natural  difpo¬ 
fition  of  the  people,  as  has  been  before  ob- 
ferved;  and  tho’  the  fame  ispradifed  by  the 
Nouragues ,  it  feems  to  be  no  difficult  tafk  to 
break  them  of  that  favage  practice. 

Thefe  Indians  are  of  a  much  gentler  na¬ 
ture  than  the  Chiriguanas  of  the  country  of 
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the  Antis ,  eaff  of  the  province  of  Las  Chanci 
in  Peru,  of  whom  we  have  an  account,  that 
they  made  excurfions  upon  their  neighbours, 
only  to  feed  on  them,  devouring  all  the  pri- 
foners  they  took,  without  fparing  age  or 
lex;  and  drank  their  blood,  as  foon  as  they 
had  cut  their  throats,  that  no  part  might 
be  loft.  That  not  latisfied  with  eating 
their  neighbours,  their  barbarity  extended 
to  their  neareft  relations,  on  whom  they 
alfo  fed  when  dying  naturally,  or  by  any 
accident;  after  which,  they  joined  all  their 
bones  with  much  lamentation,  and  buried 
them  in  hollow  trees,  or  clifts  of  rocks,  as 
may  be  l'een  in  Garcilajjo  de  la  Vega’s  hifto- 
ry  of  Peru,  lib.  1.  cap.  12.  who  adds,  that 
not  only  thefe  Chiriguanas ,  but  alfo  the 
people  about  cape  PuJJao  on  the  South-Sea , 
and  feveral  others  in  thole  parts,  were  fo  ad¬ 
dicted  to  this  inhumanity,  that  they  had 
publick  fhambles  of  human  flefh,  part 
whereof  they  minced  and  fluffed  the  guts 
with  it,  like  our  faufages.  Pedro  de  Creza 
mentions  the  fame  thing  in  the  twenty-fixth 
chapter  of  his  hiftory,  and  fpeaking  as  an 
eye-witnefs,  lays,  this  went  fo  far,  that  they 
did  not  fpare  the  very  children  they  had  be¬ 
got  themfelves  on  foreign  women,  taken 
prifoners  in  their  wars,  with  whom  they 
had  to  do;  keeping  thofe  children  very 
daintily  till  thirteen  years  of  age,  when 
they  killed  and  eat  them  ;  and  the  fame  they 
did  by  the  mother,  when  fhe  could  bear 
no  more  children. 

After  the  French  miflioners  had  been 
twelve  or  thirteen  days  among  the  Acoquas , 
and  received  due  information  from  thofe 
people  concerning  the  lake  of  Parima ,  No  lak 
afking  feveral  of  them,  whether  they  did  of  Pan* 
not  know  of  a  vaft  place  of  water  like  theraa‘ 
lea,  the  fund  of  which  is  Caracoli,  fo  they 
call  gold,  ftlver  and  copper,  none  of  them 
was  able  to  give  them  the  leaft  intelligence 
of  it;  but  faid,  that  to  the  fouth-weft  of 
their  country,  was  the  nation  of  the  Ara- 
mifas ,  fituate  towards  the  fource  of  the  river 
Maroni ,  the  mouth  of  which  is  about  fifty 
leagues  from  Cayenne  weftward,  as  has  been 
obferved;  and  by  the  miflioners  computa¬ 
tion  the  Aramifas ,  a  very  great  nation,  are 
in  the  fame  longitude  in  which  the  maps 
place  the  lake  of  Parima. 

Thus  feeing  they  could  get  no  manner  of 
intelligence  of  the  lake  before  mention’d, 
the  air  growing  unwholefome  by  reafon  of 
the  exceffive  heat  at  the  latter  end  of  May , 
when  there  was  very  little  wind;  which 
feldom  fails  to  blow  in  thofe  countries,  and 
which  renders  them  habitable:  and  one  of 
the  faid  miflioners  being  taken  ill  with  a 
tertian  ague,  and  the  ftrongeft  of  their  fer- 
vanis  alfo  very  ftek ;  they  confented  with 
their  guides  to  return,  fince  they  were  not 
willing  to  conduct  them  any  farther,  or  to 
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BARBOT.two  foot  in  length,  and  above  four  in  circum- 
ference-,  and  adds,  the  jefuit  aflur’d  him, 
as  a  known  truth,  that  a  young  bullock  had 
been  found  in  the  belly  of  it  almoft  whole. 
The  fame  monfieiir  Cherot  a  Cured  me,  that 
in  the  fame  city  of  St.  Salvador  he  admi- 
nifter’d  to  a  Black ,  whofe  ftomach  and  belly 
Prodigious'were  monftroufly  fwollen,  as  if  he  had  been 
worm  in  a  in  a  dropfy,  a  dofe  of  a  dram  and  a  half  of 
inan-  mercury  or  quickfilver,  which  brought  away 
from  him  by  ftool  a  prodigious  dead,  flat 
worm,  cover’d  all  over  with  thin  fmall  feales 
likeafnake,  full  fixty-fix  foot  long,  and  but 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  broad  •,  but  wanting  the 
head,  which  had  been  diflolved  in  the  pa¬ 
tient’s  body.  This  worm  he  protefted  he  had 
kept  a  long  time  in  a  bottle  that  held  five 
pints  of  liquor,  and  yet  the  worm  with  only 
one  pint  of  fpirits  to  preferve  it,  almoft  filled 
the  bottle.  After  which  evacuation  the' pa¬ 
tient  recover’d  by  degrees. 

Leguat  in  his  travels,  if  they  deferve  any 
credit,  fays,  there  are  ferpents  fifty  foot 
long  in  the  ifiand  of  Java.  At  Batavia 
they  ftill  keep  the  {kin  of  one,  which  tho’ 
but  twenty  foot  in  length,  is  faid  to  have 
fwallow’d  a  young  maid  whole.  I  return  to 
Cayenne ,  where 

They  have  fine  tygers  {kins  from  the  In¬ 
dians ',  fome  of  which  I  caufed  to  be  made 
into  muffs  at  my  return  to  Paris' j  and  they 
were  there  valued  at  ten  Louis-d'or  each. 
There  are  alfo  feveral  forts  of  monkeys,  fti- 
Sapajouj.  Paj°lls>  ar>d  fine  Amazon  parrots  brought 
from  the  countries  about  that  river,  eafy  to 
be  taught  to  fpeak  diftin&ly,  but  very  dear, 
for  I  gave  ten  crowns  for  one  of  them  my 
felf.  The  parroquets  are  commonly  about 
the  bignefs  of  an  ordinary  thrufh,  all  the 
body  of  a  lovely  fhining  green,  a  painted 
head,  and  very  long  narrow  tail  of  various 
colours;  the  feet  and  bill  white,  and  fome 
of  them  will  talk  a  little.  I  have  inferted 
Plate  7.  in  the  print  the  exadf  figure  of  the  fapajous 
and  parroquets  of  Cayenne ,  drawn  from  the 
life,  and  that  of  the  female  lamentins;  as 
alfo  of  a  rare  creature  about  as 1  big  as  a 
little  monkey,  which  I  often  law  in  the  pof- 
fefiion  of  Mr.  Geo.  jyOtin ,  druggift  in  New¬ 
gate  Street,  London ,  about  the  year  1703, 
who  kept  it  in  his  fhop,  and  was  prefented 
with  it  by  a  traveller  coming  from  the  Red- 
Sea-,  who  brought  it  from  the  ifiand  of  An- 
gouan ,  one  of  the  Comeras ,  lying  in  thirteen 
degrees  of  fouth  latitude,  between  the  coaft 
of  Zanguebar  and  the  ifiand  of  Madagascar , 
on  the  eaft  fide  of  Africa.  This  little  ani¬ 
mal’s  head  was  like  that  of  a  very  young 
lamb,  only  the  muzzle  fomewhat  fharper- 
pointed;  the  ears  flat  and  open,  the  head 
and  neck  all  covered  with  a  {hort  curled 
wool  as  fine  as  fill;*,  the  body,  legs  and 
tail  exaftly  like  a  monkey,  only  that  the 
tail  was  more  hairy.  The  nolle  it  made 


was  like  a  fwine,  and  play’d  all  the  tricks  of 
a  monkey.  The  wool  on  its  head,  neck  and 
body,  was  grey  and  brown  ftriped.  It  fed 
very  greedily  on  walnuts,  and  was  very  full 
of  (port,  but  died  in  1704.  The  fame  fort 
of  animal  is  alfo  found  in  the  ifiand  of  Mada- 
gafear ,  and  called  Chi  tote  by  the  people  a-  Chitote, 
bout  the  bay  of  MaJJaly ,  facing  the  channel 3  flange 
of  Mozambique-,  where  it  breeds  in  the  woods, creature- 
fkipping  from  one  branch  to  another  on  the 
high  trees,  as  the  monkeys  do,  and  hanging 
in  the  ft  me  manner  at  the  boughs  by  their 
long  tails. 

The  fea  about  Cayenne  affords  large  tor-  Filh. 
toifes,  mullets  of  twenty  pounds  weight, 
yellow ifh  large  Machorans  or  cat- fifties, 
thornbacks,  and  other  forts  of  fiftv,  and  the 
rivers  are  well  ftored  with  fuch  as  belong  to 
the  frefh  w'ater. 

In  my  time  there  were  not  above  fifteen 
fugar  plantations,  and  four  or  five  of  Rccou 
or  Anotto  in  this  ifiand -,  but  there  are  at 
prefent  many  more  of  the  former,  and  few 
or  none  of  the  latter,  for  reafons  I  fhall 
have  occafion  to  mention  hereafter. 

Money  was  alfo  very  fcarce  then,  but  theSuSar- 
free-booters  who  returned  from  the  South- 
Sea,  the  meaneft  of  whom  had  at  leaft  two 
thoufand  crowns  for  hisfhare,  bought  them 
habitations  there,  increTed  the  colony,  and 
render’d  money  current  among  the  inhabi¬ 
tants-,  and  the  foil  of  the  ifiand  being  foon 
worn  out  by  planting  of  fugar-canes,  fome 
have  made  plantations  on  the  adjoining  con¬ 
tinent,  to  the  weft  and  fouth- weft  of  Cayenne , 
and  thrive  extremely  well. 

It  is  reported  in  Spanifh  hiftories  of  the 
difeovery  of  America ,  that  the  art  of  draw¬ 
ing  and  refining  of  fugar,  was  perfected  by 
Lewis  de  Figueroa  and  Alonfo  de  St.  John , 
priors  of  the  order  of  St.  Jerome  in  the 
ifiand  Hifpaniola ,  anno  1516. 

The  fugar  made  here  is  very  good,  both 
white  and  Mufcovado  of  three  forts,  and 
reckoned  at  Lyons  and  Tours  in  France 
much  more  proper  and  faving  for  confeftio- 
ners,  than  any  other  wharfoever-,  being  both 
very  fweet  and  moift.  The  beft  white  fu- 
gars  and  Mufcovado s ,  are  commonly  put  up 
in  large  and  long  chefts,  made  of  Acajou 
planks,  after  the  manner  of  the  Brazil 
chefts,  and  the  coarfeft  in  calks,  for  the 
greater  conveniency  of  ftowage  aboard 
{hips.  The  fugar  is  the  chief  product  of 
this  ifiand,  and  has  enriched  feveral  planters 
in  a  fiiort  time,  when  they  were  well  fup- 
plyed  with  lufty  Black  flaves  from  Guinea-, 
for  then  a  male  flave  did  not  yield  above 
one  hundred  crowns,  or  two  hundred  and 
fifty  French  livres:  about  which  laft  price, 

I  fold  a  hundred  and  thirty  flaves  at  my 
paflage  thither.  But  the  colony  having 
been  lately  negle&ed,  fome  of  the  rich 
planters  being  dead,  and  others  gone  away 
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into  France ,  which  caufsd  them  to  make 
but  little  fugar -,  and  Rocou  becoming  a 
perfect  drug,  fo  that  {hips  of  but  an  in¬ 
different  burden,  waited  fometimes  near  a 
year  for  their  lading  •,  they  had  fo  few 
Haves  carry’ d  thither,  that  in  the  year 
1697  a  man-flave  yielded  five  hundred  li- 
vres  -,  the  Indians  not  being  able  to  furnifh 
the  colony  with  a  fufficient  number  of  A- 
merican  flaves,  who  befides  are  not  altoge¬ 
ther  fo  proper  as  the  Blacks ,  to  cultivate 
the  ground. 

Few  at  prefent  are  ignorant  of  the  man¬ 
ner  how  fugar  is  made,  but  perhaps  as  few 
know  the  manner  of  making  Rccou ,  and 
therefore  I.fhall  here  give  an  account  of  it. 

Rccou  is  a  red  dy,  or  deep  orange-colour, 
and  commonly  ufed  as  a  ground  for  other 
colours,  in  linen  cloth  or  filks.  The  name 
is  Indian ,  and  it  is  call’d  Anotto  in  the  Spa- 
n/JJj  American  countries,  which  perhaps  may 
alio  be  deriv’d  from  the  Indians  of  thole 
parts.  At  the  firft  planting  of  it  in  Cay¬ 
enne ,  the  natural  Roccu  got  irom  the  In¬ 
dians  fold  in  France  from  twenty  to  fifteen 
livres  a  pound.  This  great  price  fet  many 
people  upon  cultivating  the  plants  there, 
and  in  a  few  years  fo  great  a  quantity  was 
made,  that  it  became  a  drug  -,  infomuch 
that  about  the  year  1686,  it  would  not 
fetch  nine  fols  a  pound  at  Rocket,  one  of  the 
fea-'port  towns  of  France ,  which  had  for 
many  years  the  mod  fettled  trade  writh 
Cayenne,  and  from  whence  more  efpecially 
the  garrifon  of  that  ifiand  receiv’d  its  pro- 
vifions  and  clothing  having  my  felf  been 
•commiffion’d  into  that  fervice. 

The  dye  is  produc’d  from  certain  very 
fmall  red  berries,  growing  a  great  number 
together  in  a  fmall  clufter,  the  form  oi 
which  is  reprefented  in  the  print.  This 
cluffer,  when  the  berries  are  almoft  ripe,  is 
pluck’d  from  the  trees,  and  as  it  dries,  opens 
lb  as.  to  drop  the  berries-,  which  are  gather’d 
and  put  into  proper  veffels  or  troughs,  to  a 
certain  quantity,  and  fteep’d  in  clean  water, 
which  in  a  very  fhort  time  wafhes  off  the 
red  colour  from  them,  and  fwims  on  the 
lurface,  and  the  feed  by  its  ponderoufnefs 
falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  troughs,  and  is 
good  for  nothing.  This  dye  they  take  up 
gently,  and  put  it  into  other  veffels,  where 
it  coagulates  in  the  fun,  and  grows  thicker 
and  thicker,  by  lying-,  and  when  it  is  come 
to  a  true  coniiftency,  like  new  cheefe,  they 
mould  it  into  fmall  maffes,  fome  fquare, 
others  in  long  rolls,  each  weighing  about 
four  pounds,  and  cover  them  with  dry’d 
palm-tree  leaves,  which  help  to  prefer ve  it, 
and  prevent  its  flicking  together  when 
pack’d  up  in  barrels,  cafks  or  cheffs :  and 
thus  by  degrees  it  grows  harder  and  harder 
as  cheefe  does.  But  the  fmell  of  it  is  more 
and  more  difagreeable  to  many  people,  be- 
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ing  very  ffrong.  The  dye  ftains  every  ^ARKor‘ 
thing  it  touches,  blit  the  Spanijh  Anotto  is 
far  better  and  finer  than  that  of  Cayenne. 

This  fort  of  dye  will  keep  many  years,  if 
well  preferv’d  in  proper  moiff  and  cool  pla¬ 
ces;  but  in  length  of  time  it  dries  up  al¬ 
moft  to  duff,  and  lofes  its  verttie.  It  is  alfo 
adulterated  and  mixed  with  fome  other  in¬ 
gredients,  either  in  the  county  or  in  Eu¬ 
rope ,  and  moulded  a-new  into  loaves ;  but 
fuch  dye  is  nothing  near  fo  good  as  the 
natural. 

The  trees  commonly  at  full  age  do  not 
exceed  fifteen  or  fixteen  foot  in  height,  ve¬ 
ry  fhady  and  ever  green-,  bearing  a  great 
quantity  of  the  bloffom  or  flower  of  Anotto 
or  Rccou ,  which  when  yet  young,  are  of  a 
fine  pleafant  red,  and  at  fome  diftance  re- 
fembles  the  pomegranate-tree  when  blown. 

The  Rocctl  planters  formerly  cultivated 
large  orchards  of  thefe  trees,  as  we  do  of 
apples  or  cherries. 

The  chief  town  of  Cayenne  ftands  on  the 
weft  part  of  the  ifland,  in  an  advantageous 
fituation;  nature  and  art  having  equally 
contributed  to  the  fortifying  of  it.  It  is  of 
an  irregular  hexagon  figure.  The  fortifi- 
cations  of  the  town,  as  the  plan  reprefents, 
were  moftly  caff  up  with  earth  by  the  Hol¬ 
landers ,  after  they  had  driven  the  French 
from  the  ifiand ;  and  have  feveral  batteries 
mounted  with  cannon,  and  a  dry  ditch  quite 
round,  befides  rows  of  trees  that  furround 
it  in  a  triangle,  which  makes  a  handfome 
prolpedl  at  a  diftance.  Within  this  flight 
fortification  ftand  above  two  hundred  hou- 
les,  difpofed  in  fuch  manner,  as  to  form  two 
indifferent  ftreets  or  lanes,  all  built  with 
planks  of  a  certain  tree  by  the  French  cali’-d 
Poirior ,  and  of  other  fort  of  timber,  and 
thatch’d  ;  which  is  the  realbn  they  are  now 
and  then  burnt  down  fo  faff,  that  nothing 
can  be  fav’d,  to  the  great  lois  and  damage 
not  only  to  the  owners,  but  of  feveral  inha¬ 
bitants  round  the  town.  On  the  north-eaft 
part  of  it,  towards  the  gate  of  Armire ,  the 
jefuits  have  a  little  chappel,  Handing  in  an 
open  place  by  itfelf,  and  before  it  a  grove 
of  lemon-trees,  which  afford  a  pleafant 
(hade  to  walk  under-,  the  chappel  is  adorn’d 
with  a  fmall  l'pire  of  planks,  with  good 
bells. 

On  a  pretty  fteep  hill  or  eminence  ftands 
the  fort  of  St.  Lewis  de  Ceperoux ,  built 
by  order  of  Lewis  XIII.  king  of  France , 
on  the  fea-fide,  commanding  every  way, 
mounted  with  forty-two  iron  guns-,  the 
garrifon  whereof  commonly  confifts  of  fout 
companies  of  regular  forces,  befides  near 
five  hundred  inhabitants  moftly  French ,  and 
divers  Indians ,  who  retire  into  the  ifland 
with  their  canoos,  and  there  make  their 
cottages  and  carbets  -,  living  either  in  the 
town,  or  on  the  ifiand  round  about  as  far 
7  D  as 
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air,  as  it  lies  much  higher  than  the  ifland. 
Thefe,  upon  the  leaft  alarm,  are  obliged 
to  Hand  to  their  arms ;  the  fignal  to  give 
notice  to  them  to  come  together,  being  to 
fire  oft'  fome  cannons,  efpecially  in  the 
night-time.  The  weakeft  places  of  this 
ifland  are  alfo  defended  by  fome  batteries 
and  guns. 

The  next  town  in  the  ifland  to  this,  is 
Arm  ire ,  diftant  about  three  leagues  eaft- 
ward,  but  fmall  and  thinly  peopled  •,  where 
the  jefuits  have  a  chappel  alfo,  for  the  con- 
venicncy  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of 
the  ifland:  and  about  a  league  farther  eaft  is 
the  point  Mahuri ,  and  near  it  a  very  fine 
plantation  for  fugar,  belonging  to  a  parti¬ 
cular  acquaintance  of  mine,  Mr.  Fontaine  of 
Rouen ,  fince  deceafed  •,  and  is  a  fit  place  to 
land  at.  Weft  of  this  plantation  ftands  an 
Indian  carbet.  Thefe  are  all  the  remarka¬ 
ble  towns  of  Cayenne ,  except  here  and  there 
fome  cottages  and  plantations  about  the 
ifland ;  the  fouth  part  of  which  is  ftor’d  with 
fine  large  meadows  or  pafture-grounds, 
call’d  after  the  Indians  Savanas ,  and  three 
rivulets.  They  have  ufually  a  watch-houfe 
and  a  battery  of  fome  iron  guns  at  Armire , 
to  give  fignals,  when  they  difcover  flips 
coming  from  the  eaftward. 

Fort  Louis  commands  both  the  town  and 
the  fea;  the  anchoring-place  for  fhips  is  un¬ 
der  the  cannon  of  the  fort,  within  musket- 
fhot  from  land,  in  three  fathom  and  a  half 
-muddy  ground,  fouth- weft  of  the  water- 
gate,  which  has  four  good  guns  to  defend 
the  road. 

The  colony  is  partly  fubfifted  by  pro- 
vifions  brought  over  from  France ,  in  mer¬ 
chants  fhips  by  way  of  trade  ;  which  com¬ 
monly  are  wine,  brandy,  meal  and  pow¬ 
der’d  or  fait  meats  ;  for  beef  is  very  fcarce 
there,  befides  that  they  are  not  allow’d  to 
kill  any,  nor  calves  neither,  without  leave 
of  the  governor  or  his  fubftitutes,  that  cat¬ 
tle  may  multiply  in  the  ifland.  All  forts 
of  linen,  cloathing,  fluffs,  filks,  fhoes, 
and  other  wearing  apparel  are  alfo  carry’d 
thither  from  France ,  for  the  ufe  of  men, 
women  and  children;  and  all  forts  of  iron 
tools  and  fmall  wares,  either  for  the  fer- 
vicc  of  the  colony,  or  for  the  Amazons  and 
Indian  trade,  are  barter’d  for  fugar,  Rocou , 
Indigo ,  tortoifc  fhells,  tygers  fkins,  and  o- 
ther  inconfiderable  curiofities  of  the  country, 
which  did  once  turn  to  great  profit  to  the 
traders  there. 

The  other  neceffary  provifions  of  the 
product  of  the  ifland  are  Mandioca  or  CaJJ'a- 
biy  and  Indian  wheat ;  of  which  each  planter 
fows  large  quantities,  both  for  the  fub- 
fiftence  of  their  own  families  and  flaves, 
and  to  fell  to  the  other  inferior  inhabitants. 
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The  fea  and  river-fifli,  poultry,  pigeons, 
queefts  or  ring-doves,  whereof  there  is  great 
plenty,  and  delicate  turkeys,  venifon,  hares, 
agontils,  hogs,  and  Packs,  that  is  wild-boars, 
are  alfo  a  part  of  their  fubfiftence  :  but  La~ 
mentyns  and  fea-tortoiles  are  their  chief  pro- 
vifion,  and  may  well  be  called  the  manna 
to  the  poorer  fort. 

The  Lamentyn  is  by  fome  call’d  the  fea-  Manati  or 
cow,  and  by  others  Manati ,  the  head  where-  ^ea'cow- 
ot  is  much  like  a  pig’s,  except  that  its  fnout 
is  not  altogether  fo  long.  The  largeft  of 
them  are  about  twenty  foot  long,  having 
no  fins,  but  the  tail,  and  two  paws:  the 
body  is  pretty  thick  or  round,  till  towards 
the  navel ;  the  tail  like  that  of  a  whale  and 
porpoife,  has  an  horizontal  breadth  when 
the  animal  lies  flat  on  his  ftomach  or  belly. 

Its  fkin  is  blackifh,  with  fome  thin  hairs, 
rough  and  hard,  and  fo  very  thick,  that  the 
Indians  cut  it  into  narrow  long  flips,  which 
they  dry,  and  become  as  ftiff  as  a  cane ;  where¬ 
with  the  Europeans  chaftife  their  flaves. 

Others  make  of  the  fkin  a  fort  of  bucklers, 
mufket  proof.  The  eyes  are  very  fmall,  no 
bigger  than  a  common  hog’s :  the  optick 
nerves  are  alfo  fmall,  and  have  no  iris,  and 
very  little  humour.  At  a  diftance  from 
which  is  a  round  hole,  on  each  fide  of  the 
head,  with  all  the  ufual  and  neceffary  organs 
for  hearing ;  and  it  hears  the  beft  of  all  wa¬ 
ter  animals.  The  tongue  is  extremely  fmall 
in  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  the  creature; 
and  befides,  it  commonly  draws  it  in,  whence 
feveral  have  faid  it  has  none.  It  has  thirty- 
two  cheek-teeth  or  grinders,  and  tusks  like 
wild  boars,  but  no  fore-teeth:  the  gums 
are  pretty  hard,  with  which  it  bronzes  and 
pulls  the  grafs  it  feeds  on. 

This  animal  from  the  neck  to  the  tail, 
has  a  long  back-bone,  compofed  of  fifty-two 
vertebra,  refembling  thofe  of  a  borfe;  lef- 
fening  proportionably  at  the  ends. 

The  females  have  two  breafts,  much  re¬ 
fembling  thofe  of  Black  women,  and  fome 
believe  they  bring  forth  two  young  ones  at 
a  time,  and  fuckle  them  at  thofe  paps :  others 
fay,  they  never  obferv’d  that  creature  to 
fuckle  and  embrace  any  more  than  one  little 
one  at  a  time,  and  are  confident  it  brings 
forth  but  one.  The  genitals,  as  well  in¬ 
ternal  as  exterpal,  are  more  like  thofe  of 
human  creatures,  than  any  other  fpecies  of 
animals.  Their  blood  is  warm,  and  never 
congeals.  It  has  not  a  very  free  refprration 
in  the  water,  for  which  reafon  it  often  holds 
the  muzzle  out  of  it  for  air;  at  which  time 
they  are  eafily  ftruck  with  harping-irons. 

This  fort  of  fifh  is  very  eafily  caught,  as 
generally  feeding  in  large  herds,  in  three 
or  four  foot  water,  and  fo  tame  in  many 
parts  of  the  Eajl-Indies,  as  to  fuffer  men  to 
get  in  among  them  as  they  are  feeding;  fo 
that  they  may  feel  them  with  their  hands 
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and  chufe  which  they  pleafe ;  or  to  fnoot 
them  with  the  muzzle  of  the  piece  aim  oft 
at  their  head ;  and  will  let  two  or  three  men, 
without  any  arms  or  tools,  take  hold  of 
them  with  their  hands,  or  tie  a  rope  about 
their  tails,  and  fo  drag  them  afhore. 

The  flefh  of  this  creature  is  excellent,  very 
wholelome,  and  taftes  much  like  veal  of 
Europe ,  when  young;  for  the  biggeft  are 
not  fo  delicate  and  agreeable  to  the  palate. 
I  heir  fat  is  hard,  and  very  fweet,  as  that 
of  our  hogs  ;  the  flefh  refembles  veal.  It 
dies  with  very  little  lofs  of  blood,  and  is 
not  obferv’d  to  come  upon  dry  land  ;  nor 
is  there  any  likelihood  it  fhould,  confider- 
Plate  7.  inS  its  i^ape,  as  in  the  cut,  whence  it  is  con¬ 
cluded  not  to  be  amphibious. 

The  Spaniards  about  the  iQand  of  St. 
Margaret ,  or  Margarita ,  call  the  Manat  1 
Pece-Buey ,  that  is,  ox-fifh;  and  particularly 
value  the  ftomach  and  belly  part  of  it, 
Dreffing  of roafted  on  fpits.  Others  cut  long  dices  of 
Manati.  the  flelh  of  its  back,  which  they  fait  a  lit¬ 
tle,  only  for  two  days,  and  then  dry  it  in 
the  air ;  after  which,  it  will  keep  three  or 
four  months.  This  they  roaft  and  bafte 
with  butter,  and  reckon  delicious  meat.  A 
gentleman  has  affur’d  me,  that  at  Jamaica 
they  give  eighteen  pence  a  pound  for  young 
Manati.  At  Cayenne  it  yields  but  three 
pence  a  pound  faked. 

F.  Chrijtopher  de  Acunna ,  in  the  relation  of 
his  voyage  on  the  river  of  the  Amazons <, 
chap.  25.  deferibes  this  fifh  as  follows. 

The  Pece-Buey ,  fays  he,  is  of  a  delicious 
tafte;  any  one  that  eats  it,  would  think  it  to 
be  molt  excellent  flefh  well  feafon’d.  This 
fifh  is  as  big  as  a  heifer  of  a  year  and  a  half 
old  ;  it  has  a  head  and  ears  juft  like  thofe 
of  a  heifer,  and  the  body  of  it  is  all  covered 
with  hair,  like  the  briftles  of  a  white  hog ; 
it  fwims  with  two  little  arms,  and  under 
its  belly  has  teats,  with  which  it  fuckles  its 
young  ones.  The  fkin  of  it  is  very  thick, 
and  when  drefled  into  leather,  ferves  to  make 
targets,  which  are  proof  againft  a  mufket- 
bullet.  It  feeds  upon  grafs,  on  the  bank 
of  the  river,  like  an  ox ;  from  which  it  re¬ 
ceives  fo  good  nourilhment,  and  is  of  fo 
pleafant  tafte,  that  a  man  is  moreftrengthen’d 
and  better  fatisfy’d  with  eating  a  fmall  quan¬ 
tity  of  it,  than  with  twice  as  much  mutton. 
It  has  not  a  free  refpiration  in  the  water,  and 
therefore  often  thrufts  out  its  fnout  to  take 
breath,  and  fo  is  difeover’d  by  them  that 
feek  after  it.  When  the  Indians  get  fight  of 
it,  they  follow  it  with  their  oars  in  little 
canoos;  and  when  it  appears  above  water  to 
take  breath,  caft  their  harping-tools  made 
of  fhells,  with  which  they  flop  its  courfe, 
and  take  it.  When  they  have  kill’d  it,  they 
cut  it  into  pieces,  and  dry  it  upon  wooden 
grates,  which  they  call  Boucan ;  and  thus 
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dreffed,  it  will  keep  good  above  a  month.  B-arbot. 
1  hey  have  not  the  way  of  faking  and  dry- 
ing  it  to  keep  a  long  while,  for  want  of 
plenty  of  fait;  that  which  they  ufe  to  feafon 
their  meat  being  very  fcarce,  and  made  of 
the  aflies  of  a  fort  of  palm-tree,  fo  that  it  is 
more  like  falt-petre  than  common  fait. 

I  o  get  frefh  meat  all  their  winter,  which 
is  the  time  of  the  rains,  when  they  can  nei¬ 
ther  hunt  nor  fifh,  they  make  choice  of  fome 
fit  places  where  the  floods  can  never  come, 
and  there  dig  ponds  of  a  moderate  depth, 
to  hold  a  good  quantity  of  water,  which 
they  inclofe  round  with  a  pallifado  of  ftakes : 
they,  bring  water  into  thefe  ponds,  and  keep  “ 
them  always  full,  that  they  may  ufe  them 
as  refervoirs  for  their  winter  provifions;  put¬ 
ting  in  tortoifes  at  the  feafon  they  come 
afhore  to  lay  their  eggs;  there  they  feed 
them  with  the  leaves  and  branches  of  trees, 
which  they  throw  into  the  pond.  One  of 
thefe  tortoifes  is  enough  to  feed  a  numerous 
family  fome  time.  To  carry  them  to  the 
pond,  when  they  fetch  them  from  a  good 
diftance,  they  firing  them  together  with 
great  cords  tlgo’  holes  they  make  on  the  top 
of  their  fhells,  and  turning  them  on  their 
feet,  lead  them  to  the  water,  where  they 
tie  them  to  their  canoos,  and  fo  drag  them 
home,  and  then  put  them  into  their  refer¬ 
voirs,  and  loofe  them. 

ft  he  Manati  s  flefh  ufed  at  Cayenne  is 
brought  ready  lalted  from  the  river  of  the 
Amazons:,  feveral  of  the  principal  inhabi¬ 
tants  lending  the  barks  and  brigantines  thi¬ 
ther  with  men  and  fait  to  buy  it  of  the  In¬ 
dians r,  for  beads,  knives  with  white  hafts  of 
a  low  price,  fome  linen,  toys,  and  iron 
tools.  When  thofe  veftels  are  enter’d  the 
river  of  the  Amazons ,  the  Indians ,  who  al¬ 
ways  follow  the  Manati  fifhery,  go  aboard, 
take  the  fait,  and  with  it  run  up  the  river 
in  canoos  or  Piraguas,  to  catch  the  Manati s ; 
which  they  cut  in  pieces,  and  fait  as  taken, 
returning  with  that  fait  fifh  to  the  brigan¬ 
tines  ;  which  go  not  up,  becaufe  the  Portu- 
guefes,  who  dwell  to  the  eaftward  at  Para 
and  other  places  of  Brazil,  claim  the  fo- 
vereignty  of  the  north  fide  of  that  river, 
and  give  no  quarter  to  the  French ,  or  other 
Europeans  they  can  take  in  their  liberties, 
which  has  occafion’d  many  difputes  and 
quarrels  between  them,  as  I  fhall  obferve 
hereafter.  I  hat  controverfy  was  decided 
by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  in  the  year  1713. 

The  Portugucfes  fome  years  fince  defigning 
to  fettle  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  Amazons , 
cruelly  mafiacred  many,  who  before  ufed 
to  go  unmolcfted,  and  confequently  miftruft- 
ing  no  danger. 

The  brigantines  having  got  their  la- Trade  of 
ding  of  faked  Manati,  return  to  Cayenne,  Manati. 
and  fell  it  there,  commonly  at  three  pence 
a  pound,  '  They 
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Barbot.  They  alfo  ofren  bring  from  thence  forne 
'  Haves,  purchafed  of  the  Indians ,  with  whom 
tney  trade,  thole  (laves  being  commonly 
handfome  young  women. 

Other  They  alfo  bring  great  quantities  of  ham- 
commodi-  mocks,  parrots,  parroquets,  tortoife  fhells, 
tygers  fkins,  and  other  rarities  of  that 
country,  and  dry’d  fifh. 

Before  the  Europeans  had  furnifh’d  the 
Indian  Indians  of  Guiana  with  inftruments  of  iron 
tools.  and  fteel  for  filhing,  hunting,  hewing  of 
wood,  and  cultivating  the  ground,  they 
made  them  of  hard  Hones ;  and  befides  the 
endlefs  labour  of  making,  were  at  no  lefs 
pains  in  ufing  them  :  and  perceiving  they 
could  do  more  work  in  a  day  with  hatchets, 
bills,  knives  and  hooks,  than  they  could 
before  in  a  month  with  their  ftone  tools, 
they  give  any  thing  for  fuch  neceffaries,  and 
have  quite  left  oft  the  ufe  of  their  own  ;  which 
are  now  good  for  nothing,  but  to  be  kept 
as  a  curiofity,  and  a  memorial  of  the  induftry 
and  patience  of  thofe  Indians. 

CafTabi.  The  Caffabi  is  the  common  bread  of  the 
country,  efpecially  among  the  poorer  fort  and 
Haves,  and  of  all  the  Indians ,  not  only  of 
Guiana ,  but  of  a  great  part  of  South- Ame¬ 
rica.  It  is  made  of  the  Mandioca  root,  which 
they  ferape,  and  then  prefs  to  get  out  the 
poifonous  juice ;  being  fo  rank  a  poifon,  that 
half  a  common  glafs  of  it  fwallow’d,  will 
kill  either  man  or  bead,  and  yet  it  may  be 
put  into  fauces  and  pottages,  giving  them  a 
good  relifli,  provided  it  be  boil’d  but  ever 
fo  little,  for  then  it  lofts  that  pernicious 
quality. 

They  bake  th t  Caffabi  on  large,  thin,  flat 
iron  plates,  over  the  embers,  making  it  into 
cakes ;  which  when  new,  are  tolerable  good 
food  ;  but  when  flale  and  dry,  very  infipid 
and  poor. 

Drink.  The  meaner  inhabitants  and  Haves,  be¬ 
fides  water,  drink  that  fort  of  liquor  call’d 
Ouicou ,  which  they  brew  after  the  Indian 
manner,  as  before  deferib’d  ;  tho’  not  fo 
good  as  theirs,  for  the  reafons  there  mention’d. 
Govern-  .  1  he  government  and  adminiftration  of 
menu  juftice  is  in  the  governor,  as  well  over  the 
inhabitants  as  the  garrifon  ■,  but  in  judicial 
affairs  he  is  aflifted  by  a  council,  compofed 
of  the  prime  military  officers  and  chief  in¬ 
habitants. 

Hxtent‘  .  rilc  governor  of  Cayenne  claims  &  jurif- 
ciiction  over  the  countries  of  Guiana ,  from 
the  great  river  of  the  Amazons  on  the  eaft 
to  the  river  Maroni  at  weft  north-weft  ;  and 
accordingly  the  late  governor  M.  De  Ferolles , 
who  was  major  of  the  fort  and  garrifon  in 
my  time,  begun  a  road  by  land  to  the  river 
of  the  Amazons ,  pretending  to  -  drive  the 
Portuguefes  from  the  rivers  Par  on  and  Maca- 
ba,  on.  which  they  have  built  three  forts 
for  their  iecurity.  The  French  alledge,  that 
thofe  countries  belong  to  the  crown  of  France, 
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and  that  it  behoves  them  to  defend  them  not 
only  on  account  of  the  trade,  but  becaufe 
there  are  fllver  mines ;  fo  that  the  country 
they  pretend  to,  extends  about  an  hundred 
leagues  along  the  ocean,  which  is  its  boun¬ 
dary  on  the  eaft  and  north ;  and  this  they  call 
Equinoctial  France ,  as  has  been  obferved 
before. 

This  road  to  the  river  of  the  Amazons  Road. 
begins  at  the  river  Peiro ,  which  falls  into 
that  of  Par  on,  and  they  afterwards  go  down 
that  in  canoos. 

d 'he  pretenffions  of  the  French  and  Por-  Cornells 
tuguefes  to  the  fovereignty  of  this  port  of  between 
Guiana ,  have  occafton’d  many  controver- French 
lies  and  blows  between  them,  and  fcveral 
negotiations  have  been  fet  on  foot,  and  re-  ** 
gul  at  ions  made,  to  adjuft  thofe  differences 
amicably. 

To  make  this  point  the  clearer,  I  fhall 
here  infert  the  account  given  me  concerning 
this  conteff  betwixt  the  French  and  Portu- 
guefes,  by  a  judicious  French  gentleman,  em¬ 
ploy’d  by  the  government  of  Cayenne  about 
the  year  1 702,  to  fee  the  treaties  concluded 
between  the  two  crowns  punctually  executed 
on  the  lpot ;  but  muft  begin  with  the  caufe 
of  this  difference. 

The  Por  tuguefes  of  Para,  one  of  the  cap¬ 
tainships  of  Brazil,  which  readies  to  the 
great  river  of  the  Amazons ,  envying  the 
trade  of  the  colony  of  Cayenne  in  this 
river,  refolv’d  fcveral  years  ago,  to  fecure 
it  to  themfelves,  by  letting  up  a  pretenfion, 
that  their  fovereignty  in  thofe  parts  of 
South- America  had  extended  for  a  long 
time  as  far  weftward  beyond  the  river  of  the 
Amazons ,  as  the  river  Wiapoco,  near  cape 
Caffepourri  ;  which,  they  laid,  was  their 
boundary,  and  the  leparation  from  the  French 
jurifdidion  at  Cayenne.  The  French,  on  the 
other  hand,  affirm’d,  that  the  Portuguefe  li¬ 
mits  could  reach  no  farther  weftward  than 
another  river  or  channel,  called  Wiapoco ,  ly¬ 
ing  in  the  mid  ft  of  the  Archipelago  of  iffands, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  Amazons , 
and  almoft  a  hundred  leagues  in  breadth. 

The  Portuguefes  perfifted  in  their  claim, 
aiming  to  fecure  to  themfelves  the  trade  of 
the  river  of  the  Amazons,  ccnfifting  in  Haves, 

Manati,  hammocks,  green  Hones,  fine  fea¬ 
thers,  and  tygers  fkins;  as  alfo  to  poflefs 
iolely  the  benefit  of  the  Cacao  trade  in  that 
part  of  Guiana,  on  the  weft  fide  of  the 
river  of  the  Amazons,  fo  very  advantageous; 
the  large  country  round  about  Mac  aba  na¬ 
turally  abounding  in  plants  of  Cacao ,  grow¬ 
ing  of  themfelves,  without  any  culture,  in 
the  woods.  They  made  no  lcruple  to  fall 
out  with  the  French  on  that  account ;  fo  that 
at  laft  force  of  arms  was  ufed  by  the  con¬ 
tending  parties  reciprocally,  as  opportunity 
offer’d:  but  the  Portuguefes  having  been 
quick  at  cre&ing  a  fmall  fort  at  Arowary , 
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near  Cape  North,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
of  the  Amazons,  and  a  very  large  one  at 
Macaha,  about  fixty  leagues  up  it,  mounted 
with  fourteen  guns,  and  a  little  one  at  fome 
diftance  from  it,  with  the  arms  of  Portugal 
on  the  gate,  maintain’d  their  ground  for  a 
time,  and  very  much  molefted  the  French 
trading  that  way  either  by  fea  or  land :  and 
many  have  been  flain  or  injur’d  on  both 
Tides,  for  the  French  ftruggled  againfl  their 
antagonifts  from  Cayenne  and  IViapoco,  as 
much  as  they  could. 

Things  being  come  to  this  pafs,  and  for 
a  long  while  to  open  violence  among  the 
contenders,  and  their  bufinefs  being  thereby 
very  much  obftru&ed  •,  at  laft  there  was  a 
treaty  fet  on  foot  by  the  two  kings,  by 
which  it  was  agreed  that  the  Portuguefes 
fhould  demolifh  their  new  forts,  and  with¬ 
draw  their  artillery  and  garrifons,  which 
was  executed  about  the  year  1702,  when 
the  governor  of  Cayenne  lent  this  officer 
with  a  fmall  fleet  of  barks  and  canoos,  and 
about  two  hundred  men  aboard,  to  Don  Al¬ 
buquerque,  chief  governor  at  Para ,  with 
the  difpatches  of  Portugal-,  but  yet  this  was 
not  done  by  him  without  great  reluctancy, 
and  to  the  great  forrow  of  the  fubjedls  of 
Portugal  in  thofe  parts. 

Thus  this  country  was  left  to  the  French , 
but  not  long  at  their  dilpolal-  for  foon  after 
the  crown  of  France,  labouring  hard  to  dif- 
fuade  the  king  of  Portugal  from  entering 
into  the  Grand  Alliance  with  the  Emperor, 
the  Queen  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  States- 
general,  for  reftoring  the  intire  monarchy  of 
Spain  to  the  houfe  of  Aujlria,  thought  proper 
to  relinquifh  its  interefl  in  that  part  of  Gui¬ 
ana  to  the  Portuguefes ;  who  loflng  no  time, 
took  pofleffion  thereof,  and  with  great  dili¬ 
gence  rebuilt  the  fort  at  Arovoary^nA  Macada, 
and  thus  again  peaceably  poffefs  the  benefi¬ 
cial  trade  of  cacao.  However,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
ferv’d,  that  thofe  nuts  are  nothing  to  the  right 
Spanijh,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
Caracas  nuts,  which  are  large  and  fweet  •, 
whereas  thefe  Portuguefe  nuts  are  fmall  and 
bitter.  Thefe  nuts  the  Portuguefes  convey  in 
large  canoos  and  barks  to  Para,  whence 
great  quantities  are  fent  yearly  to  Lisbon. 

The  canoos  the  Portuguefes  of  Para  make 
to  carry  on  their  trade  in  the  river  of  the 
Amazons,  are  extraordinary  fine  and  large, 
all  of  one  Angle  tree,  and  fome  of  them 
eight  feet  broad,  and  above  fixty  in  length, 
with  cabbins,  wherein  they  can  hang  three 
hammocks  in  a  row,  and  their  Indians  are 
very  dextrous  at  navigating  of  them. 

The  government  of  Para  has  above  three 
thoufand  Indians ,  living  in  villages,  about 
the  town  of  that  name,  and  maintained 
as  a  conftant,  regular  militia,  to  lerve  upon 
all  occafions.  Thofe  Indians  are  all  baptiz’d 
and  inftrudted  in  theChriftian  religion,  with 
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their  whole  families,  by  the  labour  of  theBARBor. 
jefuits,  who  have  ere&ed  fine  churches  in 
th e  Indian  villages,  and  employ  thofe  people 
in  hufbandry  when  the  government  has  no 
occafion  for  their  fervice  in  war. 

The  fame  gentleman  farther  told  me,  Beautiful 
that  there  is  a  nation  of  Indians  on  the  weft  women, 
fide  of  this  river,  feveral  leagues  up  it,  whofe 
female  fex  is  exceedingly  handfome,  and  go 
dark  naked,  plaiting  the  hair  of  their  heads 
very  artificially  j  and  that  he  obferv’d,  when 
any  of  thofe  women  came  into  his  prefence, 
they  feem’d  to  be  afham’d  of  being  naked, 
bur  not  at  all  when  return’d  among  their 
own  people. 

That  in  eroding  the  wide  mouth  of  the 
river  of  the  Amazons ,  being  near  ninety 
leagues  wide,  as  has  been  obferv’d,  he  fpent 
eight  days  with  his  little  fleer,  before  he  got 
to  the  town  of  Para,  on  the  eaft  fhore ;  and 
found  much  pleafure  every  evening  at  fun- 
fetting,  when  lading  through  the  Archipelago 
of  Hands,  he  obferv’d  the  fvveetnefs  and  fe- 
renity  of  the  air,  the  beautiful  ever-green  lofty 
trees  along  the  many  channels,  form’d  by 
the  fituation  of  thofe  Hands ;  the  clearnefs 
of  the  waters  reflecting  fo  lively  the  form 
and  ffiape  of  them  again  in  their  cryftalline 
furface,  together  with  the  variety  of  beauti¬ 
ful  birds  in  the  woods,  and  their  fweet  me¬ 
lody.  On  the  weft  fide  of  the  river,  and  as  he 
crofs’d  fome  part  of  the  province  of  Guiana, 
he  met  with  many  profpedts  of  landfkips, 
extraordinary  fine  and  pleafant  to  behold. 

The  j elli it  Chr.  d’  dcunna,  who  made  a 
voyage  from  Quito  down  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Amazons  River,  with  Fexeira,  general 
of  the  Portuguefes  at  Para,  who  firft  of  all 
Europeans  went  up  from  Para  to  Quito,  on 
that  river,  in  the  year  1637,  upon  the  re¬ 
port  of  two  Francifcan  friars,  who  had  efcap’d 
the  hands  of  the  Indians,  tells  us,  in  the  re¬ 
lation  of  his  laid  voyage,  of  which  I  ffiall 
have  occafion  to  fpeak  farther  hereafter,  that 
two  leagues  below  Ginipape,  the  river  of 
the  Amazons  begins  to  divide  itfelf  into  fe-  Iflands  in 
veral  great  branches,  which  form  that  mul-  the 
titude  of  Hands,  which  feem  to  float  uponZ°n3mer 
its  waters,  till  it  enters  into  the  fea. 

Thefe  Hands  are  inhabited  by  nations 
differing  from  one  another,  both  in  their  lan¬ 
guage  and  cuftoms  •,  not  but  that  moll  of 
them  underftand  the  language  of  Brazil  very 
well,  which  is  the  general  tongue  in  thofe 
parts.  _  . 

The  number  of  thefe  Hands  is  fo  great, 
and  the  people  that  dwell  in  them  fo  different, 
that  it  is  not  poffible  to  give  a  particular  ac¬ 
count  of  what  is  obfervable  among  them, 
without  compofing  a  volume.  However, 

I’ll  name  fome  of  the  mofl;  confiderable  and 
beft  known,  as  the  Fapuyas,  and  the  valiant 
Pacaxas  which  laft  dwell  on  the  fide  of  a 
river,  the  name  of  which  they  bear,  that 
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Barbot.  enters  th e  Amazon  eighty  leagues  above  the 
river  Paranaiba ,  and  upon  the  bank  of  this 
laft  river.  Thefe  iflands  are  fo  well  peopled, 
that  there  is  no  end  of  the  number  of  inha¬ 
bitants,  nor  indeed  of  their  villages ;  info- 
much  that  foine  of  the  Portuguefes  affur’d 
me,  they  had  feen  no  countries  better  flock’d 
with  people  through  the  whole  extent  of  the 
Amazon  River. 

The  great  fort  of  Para  is  built  thirty 
leagues  below  Commu'a,  belonging  to  the 
Portuguefes ,  who  have  commonly  there  a 
garrifon  of  three  companies  of  foot,  under 
the  command  of  a  governor,  who  has  the 
overfight  of  all  other  officers  of  garrifons 
belonging  to  his  government  •,  but  this  go¬ 
vernor  is  under  the  jurifdidlion  of  him  of 
Maragnon ,  and  mull  obey  his  orders.  The 
government  of  Maragnon  is  above  a  hundred 
and  thirty  leagues  diftant  from  Para ,  down 
along  the  river,  and  towards  Brazil •,  which 
occafions  great  inconveniences  in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  affairs  in  relation  to  the  government 
of  Para. 

The  ifland  Du  So  lei  l,  or  Of  the  Sun ,  is 
fourteen  leagues  below  the  mouth  of  the  ri¬ 
ver  of  the  Amazons  it  has  a  great  harbour, 
Ihelter’d  from  all  winds,  in  which  fhips  may 
ride  with  great  fafety  •,  and  when  they  have 
a  mind  to  fail,  they  need  only  wait  tor  the 
full  moon,  when  the  fea  is  higher  than  or¬ 
dinary,  and  they  may  pafs  over  all  the 
fands,  which  render  the  entrance  of  this  ri¬ 
ver  difficult.  This  illand  is  above  ten  leagues 
in  compafs ;  there  is  very  good  water  in  it, 
and  abundance  of  lea  and  river  fifh.  It  af¬ 
fords  all  neceffary  accommodation  for  life, 
the  land  being  extraordinary  fruitful,  and 
capable  of  maintaining  as  many  people  as 
can  defire  to  fettle  there.  An  infinite  num¬ 
ber  of  crabs  is  found  there,  which  are  the 
common  food  of  the  Indians  and  other  poor 
people,  being  now  the  main  fupport  of  Para-, 
for  this  is  the  principal  ifland  to  which  they 
refort,  to  feek  lubfiltence  for  the  inhabitants. 
Mouth  of  Twenty-fix  leagues  below  this  ifland  of 
theAma-  The  Sun,  directly  under  the  line,  this  river 
zons  river,  of  the  Amazons  is  eighty-four  leagues  over, 
bounded  on  the  fouth  fide  by  Zaparara , 
and  on  the  other  by  the  north  cape,  between 
which  it  difcharges  itfelf  into  the  ocean.  It 
may  be  call’d  a  fea  of  frefh  vtater,  mixing 
with  the  fait  of  the  fea,  being  the  nobleft 
and  largeft  river  in  the  known  world.  This 
fame  river  is  otherwife  call’d  Orellana ,  the 
name  of  the  firll  Spaniard  that  fail’d  down 
it  from  Peru.  The  length  of  its  courfe  has 
been  long  reckon’d  one  thoufand  two  hun¬ 
dred  feventy-fix  leagues,  but  later  difcoveries 
make  it  one  thoufand  eight  hundred  •,  in 
which  courfe  it  fertilizes  an  infinite  number 
of  nations,  and  almoft  cuts  South- America  a- 
funder,  receiving  abundance  of  the  nobleft 
and  fineft  rivers  in  that  part  of  the  new 
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world,  which  run  down  to  it  on  both  fides. 

Another  thing  of  it  is  remarkable,  and  is, 
that  it  runs  out  with  fuch  a  torrent,  that 
frefh  water  may  be  taken  up  above  thirty 
leagues  at  fea  i  its  force  and  rapidity  hinder¬ 
ing  it  from  mixing  with  the  fait.  It  is  to 
be  obferv’d,  that  whatfoever  Europeans  firft 
poffefs  themfelves  of  the  ifland  of  The  Sun , 
will  eafily  command  the  entrance  into  that 
noble  river  of  the  Amazons ,  and  fecure  the 
trade  of  it  to  themfelves. 

The  lake  of  Parima ,  fo  much  fpoken  of  No  lake 
by  many  authors,  is  now  generally  agreed  of  Parima. 
to  be  altogether  fabulous  and  imaginary  *, 
the  French  from  Cayenne  having  made  all 
maginable  fearch  after  it,  as  the  Spaniards , 
and  other  nations  had  done  before :  and  for 
the  city  Manoa  or  El  Dorado ,  it  is  of  the 
fame  ftamp.  For  had  there  been  any  fuch 
wealth,  as  many  have  reported  to  be  in 
that  place,  no  obftacles  would  have  been 
fufficient  to  flop  the  progrefs  of  Europeans , 
but  they  would  have  reach’d  it  long  ago: 
and  it  is  certain  the  Spaniards ,  who  firft 
heard  the  report  of  it,  and  were  able  to  fub- 
due  the  mod  valuable  part  of  America,  would 
not  ha\}e  been  baffled  in  the  purfuit  of  fuch 
treafure  as  that  place  was  given  out  to  con¬ 
tain  j  but  that  after  fearching  all  that  coun¬ 
try,  they  were  fully  convinc’d  it  was  fairy 
treafure,  a  meer  chimaera  or  invention,  and 
therefore  they  gave  over  the  purfuit  of  it, 
being  fatisfied  thofe  countries  afforded  no¬ 
thing  worth  their  toils.  The  Portuguefes  af¬ 
ter  them  took  no  little  pains  to  find  out  that 
imaginary  treafure ;  and  to  as  little  purpofe 
the  French,  as  has  been  laid,  have  follow’d 
their  example  from  Cayenne ,  with  the  like 
fuccefs  •,  and  our  Sir  H' alter  Raleigh’s  fo 
much  celebrated  voyage  to  Guiana ,  was  on 
the  fame  account,  and  turn’d  as  little  to  his 
honour,  nor  did  he  make  any  other  profit  than 
what  accrued  by  robbing  of  the  Spaniards. 

Since  I  am  upon  the  defcription  of  this 
part  of  America,  and  have  had  occafion  to 
mention  the  famous  river  of  the  Amazons, 
it  will  nor,  I  hope,  be  difagreeable  to  give 
fome  farther  account  of  the  laid  river  from 
the  beft  Spanifh  authors,  who  alone  are  able 
to  acquaint  us  with  what  has  been  difcover’d 
relating  to  it. 

When  Francis  Pizarro  had  fubdued  the  Orellana 
empire  of  Peru,  he  gave  the  government^  Soe* 
of  Qyito,  and  fome  other  northern  provinces,  rive" of ' 
to  his  brother  Gonzalo  Pizarro  •,  who  refolv-  the  Ama- 
ing  to  make  farther  difcoveries  weftward,  zons. 
in  hopes  of  finding  much  gold,  he  fet 
out  with  a  good  number  of  Spaniards,  among 
whom  was  Don  Francifco  de  Orellana ,  a 
gentleman  of  good  birth  and  quality  :  after 
many  days  travel,  being  in  great  want  of 
provifions,  Pizarro  fent  this  Orellana  in  a 
bark,  with  fixcy  men,  down  a  river  to  feek 
for  provifions.  He  ran  down  with  the 
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ftream  for  feveraldays  through  a  defart  coun¬ 
try,  till  he  came  to  another  inhabited ; 
when  finding  it  very  difficult  to  return  up 
two  hundred  leagues,  to  the  place  from 
whence  he  came,  he  refolv’d  to  proceed  •, 
and  was  carried  from  the  river  on  which  he 
had  imbark’d  into  that  of  the  Amazons ,  fo 
call’d  in  reality  from  fome  women  they  faw 
fighting  among  the  men :  which  gave  occa- 
lion  to  the  fo  much  talk’d  of  fable  of  a  coun¬ 
try  of  Amazons ,  invented  by  fome  men  in 
imitation  of  thofe  formerly  talk’d  of  in  Afia , 

<a  chimtera  much  like  that  above- mention’d 
of  the  lake  of  Parma ,  and  the  city  Manoa\ 
for  never  could  this  country  be  found  any 
more  than  that  lake  or  city :  fo  that  many 
go  on  attefting  fo  manifeft  a  fidtion,  with¬ 
out  conftdering  the  abfolute  impoffibility  of 
fuch  places  being  hid  to  the  fearch  of  fo 
many  perfons  as  have  rang’d  all  thofe  re¬ 
gions  in  quell  of  them. 

Orellana  fail’d  two  hundred  leagues  far¬ 
ther  in  nine  days,  and  came  to  a  country  of 
peaceable  Indians ,  who  fupplied  him  with 
provifions,  and  there  he  ftaid  and  built  a 
brigantine.  He  run  almoft  two  hundred 
leagues  farther,  without  finding  any  Indian 
towns  and  then  was  fupplied  with  tortoifes 
and  parrots,  partridges,  and  feveral  forts  of 
fiffi  ;  there  he  (laid  thirty-five  days,  and 
built  another  brigantine.  That  place  was 
call’d  Aparia.  Proceeding  eighty  leagues  he 
found  no  warlike  Indians  in  that  fpace;  but 
was  afterwards  forced  to  fight  his  way  thro’ 
fleets  of  canoos  full  of  arm’d  Indians ,  and 
to  land  and  get  provifions  by  force.  The 
particulars  of  this  relation  are  too  long  for 
this  place ;  and  therefore  I  fhall  only  obferve, 
that  after  many  encounters,  they  Ipy’d  fome 
women  fighting  deiperately  at  the  head  of 
the  men  ;  and  not  underftanding  the  natives, 
fancied  they  talk’d  to  them  of  Amazons ,  and 
that  there  was  fuch  a  nation  :  whereas  there 
was  nothing  but  thefavage  fiercenels  oi  thofe 
few  women  to  ground  the  notion  upon,  as 
has  been  obferv’d  already.  And  therefore  it 
will  be  needlefs  to  infill  longer  upon  a  thing 
that  has  been  long  fmce  exploded  by  all 
men  of  fenfe.  . 

Acunna  Leaving  that  imaginary  nation,  I  will 
of  the  proceed  to  the  account  Acunna  gives  of  the 
Amazons  river  of  the  Amazons ,  which  is  as  follows, 
river.  'J'hjj  river  nins  from  weft  to  eaft  continu¬ 
ally  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  equinoctial,  ne¬ 
ver  departing  from  it  above  two,  three,  four, 
or  at  moft  five  degrees,  in  the  greateft  of  its 
windings.  This  author  makes  it  to  rife  in 
the  kingdom  of  Quito  in  the  north  of  Peru  -, 
but  the  jefuits  living  in  that  kingdom  fay  it 
rifes  in  the  lake  Lauricocbay  near  the  city 
Guameco ;  and  they  being  better  acquainted 
with  that  part,  I  fhall  pafs  by  what  Acunna 
farther  fays  of  its  original,  which  he  did  not 
fee,  and  infert  it  afterwards  from  thofe  je- 
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fuits,  proceeding  now  to  what  Acunna  fays  ofBARHoi*. 
its  courfe,  of  which  he  was  an  eye-witnefs. 

He  deferibes  it  thus :  Its  courfe  is  full  of 
windings,  receiving  a  great  number  of  other 
rivers  from  both  the  north  and  fouth  Tides  i 
the  breadth  varies  much,  being  in  fome 
places  a  league,  in  others  two,  three  or 
more  •,  but  the  mouth  of  it  is  eighty-four 
leagues  over.  The  narroweft  place  in  all 
its  courfe  from  Peru ,  being  a  quarter  of  a 
league,  or  little  lefs,  in  two  degrees  forty 
minutes  of  fouth  latitude :  the  depth  is  fo 
great,  that  in  fome  places  we  could  find  no 
bottom  •,  and  from  the  mouth  of  it  to  Rio 
Negro ,  or  the  Black  River ,  being  near  fix 
hundred  leagues,  never  lefs  than  thirty  or 
forty  fathom  water  in  the  greateft  channel  j 
but  from  thence  upwards  the  depth  is  uncer¬ 
tain,  fometimes  twenty,  fometimes  twelve, 
and  fometimes  eight  fathom  ;  and  up  at  the 
higheft  towards  Peru ,  it  has  water  enough 
to  carry  the  largelt  vefiels,  which  may  well 
go  up  it :  for  though  the  current  be  fome¬ 
times  fwift,  yet  every  day,  without  fail, 
there  are  eafterly  breezes,  which  laft  three  or 
four  hours,  and  fometimes  the  whole  day, 
and  check  the  ftream,  fo  that  it  is  not  vio¬ 
lent.  It  is  full  of  innumerable  iflands  of  fe¬ 
veral  fizes,  and  fome  of  them  Handing  very 
clofe  together.  Some  of  them  are  four  or 
five  leagues  in  compafs,  others  ten,  and  o- 
thers  twenty  *,  but  that  the  Toupinambous  in¬ 
habit,  is  above  a  hundred  leagues  about : 
there  are  alfo  abundance  of  fmall  iflands,  all 
which  are  overflow’d  every  year,  as  is  much 
of  the  large  ones.  There  is  fuch  vaft  plenty 
of  fifli,  that  if  any  one  offers  it  to  the  natives, 
their  common  anfwer  is,  Put  it  into  your  own 
dijh.  They  take  very  much  without  any  other 
inftrument  but  their  hands.  The  Manati  is 
the  choiceft  of  all  their  fiffi,  and  found  from 
the  very  fource  to  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

Though  this  river  lies  all  along  fo  near  the 
equinodlial,  yet  the  heat  of  the  fun  is  non 
offenfive,  nor  the  evening-air,  notwithftand- 
ing  its  being  cold  and  moifl,  prejudicial : 
for  during  our  voyage  down  it,  I  frequently 
pafs’d  whole  nights  in  the  open  air,  without 
receiving  any  hurt  of  colds,  or  pain’s  in  my 
head  or  limbs  •,  and  yet  have  felt  the  ill  con- 
fequence  of  being  abroad  in  moon-fhine 
nights  in  other  parts.  It  is  true,  that  moft 
of  our  men,  who  came  from  cold  countries, 
had  agues  at  firft,  but  were  cured  by  bleed¬ 
ing  two  or  three  times. 

This  fweet  temperature  of  the  air  caufes 
all  the  banks  of  the  river  to  be  cover’d 
with  a  thoufand  feveral  forts  of  lovely 
trees,  the  pleafant  verdure  whereof  is  per¬ 
petually  preferved  by  the  moderate  nature 
of  the  climate.  We  difeover’d  every  where 
moft  beautiful  landfkips,  which  convinced 
us,  that  nature  was  able,  where  it  pleas’d, 
to  exceed  art. 
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Barbot.  The  ground  is  commonly  very  low  near 
the  banks,  but  rifes  gradually  at  fome  dis¬ 
tance  with  little  hills,  adjoining  to  delight¬ 
ful  plains,  all  cover’d  with  flowers,  and  no 
trees  among  them.  Beyond  them  are  lovely 
vales,  cloth’d  with  grafs  and  feveral  forts  of 
herbs,  preferv’d  continually  green  by  the 
many  rivulets  running  through  them.  Far¬ 
ther  on  ftill  are  hills,  fifing  one  above  ano¬ 
ther,  till  they  form  thofe  high  mountains 
which  run  acrofs  all  South- America,  and  are 
call’d  ha  Cordillera ,  or  Fhe  Ridge  of  the  Andes. 

There  are  many  thickets  producing  all 
forts  of  fimples,  which  the  natives  know  how 
to  life  for  the  cure  of  difeafes.  Among  them 
are  Cajfa  trees,  bearing  the  belt  Cajfm  of 
all  the  Weft -Indies  \  as  alfo  excellent  Sar fa- 
par  ilia,  gums  and  rofins  very  good  for 
bruifes ;  and  a  prodigious  quantity  of  ho¬ 
ney,  which  is  not  to  be  exhaufted,  being  as 
good  to  eat  as  for  the  compolition  of  vari¬ 
ous  medicines  ■,  and  in  proportion,  of  a  fort 
of  black  wax.  There  is  balfam  of  Copay  ha, 
the  befit  in  America  •,  and  in  fhorr,  an  in¬ 
credible  variety  of  herbs  and  plants,  and 
trees  of  furprizing  tallnels  and  bulk. 

Four  things  particularly  abound  on  this 
river  ;  i.  Timber  for  building,  fine  ebony, 
and  common  wood;  2.  Cacao  trees  for  ma¬ 
king  of  chocolate,  covering  the  banks  and 
growing  wild ;  3.  Tobacco  in  infinite  plen¬ 
ty:  and  4.  Sugar,  as  alfo  Anotto  or  Rocou, 
and  Pita ,  being  excellent  thread,  befides  a 
thoufand  other  things.  It  is  reafonable  to 
believe  there  are  gold  and  filver  mines,  be- 
caufe  I  faw  much  gold  among  the  Indians 
we  met  in  going  down,  and  they  aflfured  us 
there  were  mines  of  both  forts. 

This  great  river  receives  the  waters  of  the 
richeft  countries  of  South- America :  in  many 
parts  along  it  the  country  is  extraordinary 
populous,  as  appears  by  the  huts  being  fo 
thick  together,  though  they  are  in  continual 
wars,  deftroying  and  making  flaves  of  one 
another  in  their  turns.  They  leem  bold 
enough  among  themfelves,  but  will  not  ftand 
before  Europeans.  Their  arms  are  javelins, 
darts,  and  flat  heavy  clubs.  But  enough  of 
this  digrefiion,  let  us  return  to  the  account 
of  Guiana. 

Europeans  The  coaft  of  Guiana ,  from  Cape  Orange  to 

m Guiana.  near  the  river  Oronoque,  was,  about  the  year 
1666,  pofiefled  by  three  European  nations. 
The  Dutch  were  about  the  river  Aproague ; 
the  French  had  the  ifland  of  Cayenne ,-  and 
the  rivers  of  Ovia,  Corrou  and  Sinamary, 
this  laft  about  twenty-five  leagues  north-weft 
from  Cayenne,  and  fifty- three  eaft  from  Su¬ 
rinam  \  and  the  Englijh  had  a  frnall  colony 
and  redoubt  on  the  river  Maronny,  their  chief 
fettlement  being  then  at  Surinam  River , 
which  is  fo  good  and  deep  that  fhips  of  three 
hundred  tuns  run  twenty  leagues  up  it.  The 
Zealanders  were  poflefs’d  of  the  river  Berliche, 
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and  had  repuls’d  the  Englifh  who  attackM 
them  there  with  confiderable  lofs.  The 
fame  year  1666,  the  ftates  of  Zealand  being 
provok’d  at  the  Englijh  having  invaded  and 
taken  from  them  all  the  lands  they  had  been 
poflfefs’d  of  in  America,  except  the  river Ber- 
biche,  fent  thither  commodore  Creijfen  with 
four  men  of  war  and  three  hundred  men  to 
attack  Surinam.  He  fail’d  from  Zealand  at 
the  latter  end  of  January ,  arriv’d  at  Cayenne 
in  March,  went  thence  for  Surinam ,  fail’d 
up  the  river  under  Englifo  colours,  and  came 
to  the  fort  of  Paramorbo,  three  leagues  up 
the  river,  without  being  taken  for  an  ene¬ 
my  ;  but  being  difeover’d  there  for  want  of 
fignals,  the  fort  began  to  fire  on  his  fhips, 
which  he  anfwer’d  with  broad-fides  from  all 
theveffels,  and  immediately  landed  his  forces. 

Th z  Englijh,  who  had  lived  long  in  profound 
fecurity,  found  themfelves  too  weak,  and  the 
fort  in  no  pofture  of  defence  on  the  land- 
fide ;  and  their  habitations  being  difperfed 
along  the  river,  for  thirty  leagues  up,  the 
fort  could  not  be  fuccour’d  but  by  water, 
where  the  Zealanders  were  mafters :  upon 
which  confiderations  they  furrender’d  it,  ca¬ 
pitulating  for  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  river 
of  Surinam ,  and  thofe  of  Kamomieque ;  ftipu- 
lating,  that  all  thofe  who  fhould  take  the 
oath  of  fidelity  to  the  ftates  of  Zealand,  fhould 
enjoy  their  eftates  peaceably,  the  habita¬ 
tions  of  fuch  as  abfented  themfelves,  and 
thofe  belonging  to  the  late  lord  Willoughby , 
fhould  be  forfeited  to  the  faid  ftates;  all  fo¬ 
reigners  who  had  no  plantations  there,  fhould 
remain  priloners  of  war,  and  all  the  Englijh 
be  oblig’d  to  deliver  up  their  arms.  When 
the  capitulation  was  executed,  Creijfen  put 
aboard  a  fly-boat  he  had  taken  in  the  river 
the  moft  valuable  part  of  the  booty  he  found 
in  the  places  that  were  confifcated,  and  the 
prifoners  aboard  a  man-of-war  •,  after  caufing 
the  fort  to  be  repair’d  and  put  into  a  pofture 
of  defence,  and  leaving  in  it  the  fieur  De 
Rame,  with  a  hundred  and  twenty  men,  he 
fail’d  for  the  iflands. 

The  French  colony  at  Cayenne  was  found-  Colony  at 
ed  in  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIII.  of  France,  Cayenne, 
but  fo  much  neglefted  during  the  minority 
of  his  fuccefl'or,  by  reafon  ol  the  civil  wars 
in  France,  that  the  new  company,  which 
had  obtain’d  of  the  king  the  propriety  of 
that  ifland  and  the  continent  of  America 
neighbouring  upon  it,  made  little  or  no  ad¬ 
vantage  of  it ;  and  therefore  in  the  year  1663 
made  it  over  to  another  company,  which 
had  a  patent  granted  by  the  late  king  of 
France,  dated  in  April  1664,  and  fent  over 
governors  and  officers  to  take  poffeffion  of 
it  in  their  name,  forbidding  the  inhabitants 
to  trade  with  any  other  European  nation,  by 
whom,  efpecially  the  Dutch,  they  ufed  to  be 
before  fupplied  with  flaves,  provifions  and 
clothes. 
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The  king  of  France ,  having  declar’d  war 
againft  England  in  January  1 666,  purfuant 
to  his  treaty  with  the  ftates  of  the  united 
provinces,  it  was  carry’d  into  the  iflands 
and  continent  of  America ,  notwithftanding 
the  good  correfpondence  which  general  De 
la  Barre  had  fettled  between  the  Englijb  at 
Surinam  and  the  colony  of  Cayenne ,  du¬ 
ring  his  government  there  in  1 664  and  1665*, 
allowing,  and  even  aflifting  them,  to  fifh 
and  trade  with  their  (loops  and  barks  about 
the  river  Wiapoco ,  cape  North ,  and  the  A- 
mazons :  which  liberty  the  governor  of 
Cayenne  the  chevalier  De  Lezey,  brother  to 
the  before-mention’d  general,  had  continu’d 
them  to  enjoy,  by  a  particular  treaty  of 
neutrality  for  the  coafls  of  Guiana,  notwith- 
llanding  the  declaration  of  war  between  the 
French  two  crowns  m  Europe.  Neverthelefs,  on 
bafelyfur-  the  fourteenth  of  Augujl  1 666,  William  Bi- 
prized  by  am  the  Englift?  commander  at  Surinam ,  fent 
the  Eng-  a  ]etter  to  colonel  Noel,  the  French  chief  at 
Sinamary ,  to  acquaint  him,  he  was  order’d 
by  the  lord  Willoughby ,  general  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  colonies  in  South- America,  to  whom  he 
was  fubordinate,  to  make  void  the  neutrality 
agreed  on  between  the  two  national  colo¬ 
nies  in  America,  declaring  that  from  thence¬ 
forward  the  French  on  the  coaft  of  Guiana 
were  to  look  upon  the  Englifto  on  that  coalt, 
as  well  as  elfewhere,  as  their  enemies,  who 
would  aft  againft  them  for  the  future  as  fuch. 
And  about  four  of  the  clock  the  very  next 
morning,  the  French  not  fulpefting  any 
furprize  from  the  Englijb  of  Surinam,  which 
was  fifty-three  leagues  diftant,  were  affault- 
ed  by  eighty  Englijb  and  Indians  of  that  ri¬ 
ver,  in  their  redoubt,  unprovided  of  arms 
and  ammunition,  and  fifty  of  them  made 
prifoners  of  war,  with  colonel  Noel  and  a- 
bout  twenty  others  made  their  efcape  to  the 
woods,  and  brought  the  account  of  their 
misfortune,  and  the  breach  of  neutrality  to 
Cayenne. 

Englifh  The  Zealanders  of  Berbiche  fome  time 
take  Cay-  after  took  the  Englijb  fettlements  at  Suri¬ 
nam  and  at  Sinamary:  and  about  the  twen¬ 
ty-third  of  September  1667,  the  Englijb  un¬ 
der  Sir  John  Harman ,  having  refolv’d  to 
recover  Surinam  and  take  Cayenne,  which 
.they  knew  the  Weft- India  company  of 
France  had  left  unprovided  fince  the  month 
of  Ottober  1666,  of  all  manner  of  ftores, 
by  which  the  colony  was  become  very  weak 
and  fickly,  and  had  order’d  the  chevalier  De 
Lezy  to  difeontinue  all  the  fortifications, 
begun  for  the  fecurity  of  the  ifland,  & c. 
appeared  before  Mahuri  point  in  Cayenne, 
landed  there  two  hundred  men,  before  the 
governor,  with  his  few  forces  gather’d  in 
great  hafte,  could  come  up  to  oppofe  the 
defeent;  which  being  luftained  by  leven  or 
eight  hundred  other  men  in  (loops  and 
boats,  render’d  the  efforts  of  the  French  to 
Vol.  V. 


repul  fe  them  fruitlefs  there.  The  chevalier  Car  sot. 
De  Lezy  endeavour’d  to  rally  his  men  about 
the  chappel  of  Remire  or  Armire,  but  in 
vain;  and  the  confternation  being  great  all 
over  the  ifland,  he  order’d  all  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  to  fiiip  themfelves  in  fome  barques 
that  were  in  the  port,  and  to  come  to  him 
to  the  river  Macouriaguc ,  five  leagues  from 
Cayenne,  whither  he  tied,  to  prepare  the  In¬ 
dians  there  to  affift  him,  and  (belter  the  fu¬ 
gitives.  But  feveral  of  the  inhabitants  forc’d 
the  mailers  of  the  Hoops  to  carry  them  to 
the  river  Maronni ,  contrary  to  the  direc¬ 
tions  of  their  governor ;  who  having  waited 
twenty-four  hours  for  them,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Maccuriague,  where  he  had  appoint¬ 
ed  the  rendezvous,  and  not  receiving  the 
leaft  intelligence  of  them,  went  thence,  coaft- 
ing  the  (hore,  all  along  to  the  Zealanders 
at  Surinam ,  leaving  admiral  Harman  and 
his  Englifto  in  poffeffion  of  the  whole  ifland 
of  Cayenne,  at  a  very  cheap  rate:  but  it 
was  afterwards  reftor’d  to  the  French  by 
the  treaty  of  peace,  and  the  chevalier  DeLezy 
to  the  government. 

The  French  and  Dutch  have  had  long  Dutch 
contefts  about  this  ifland,  and  drove  one  take  it. 
another  out  of  it  fucceffively.  In  the  year 
1677,  the  Dutch  then  at  war  with  France , 
took  the  ifland  of  Cayenne  from  the  French . 

Jacob  Binkes,  admiral  of  Zealand,  arriv’d  the 
fourth  of  May  1677  before  Cayenne ;  on  the 
fifth  he  landed  eleven  hundred  men,  with¬ 
out  any  oppofition,  fummon’d  fort  St. 

Lewis  to  furrender,  and  being  refufed  at¬ 
tack’d  it  with  fuch  good  fuccefs,  that  the 
garrifon  confiding  of  three  hundred  men, 
commanded  by  the  governor  the  cheva¬ 
lier  De  Lezy,  furrender’d  themfelves  the 
fame  day  prifoners  of  war.  Binkes  in  a  few 
days  fubdu’d  the  reft  of  the  ifland,  and  fent 
to  Holland  for  men  to  fettle  there,  look¬ 
ing  upon  it  as  a  better  place  than  Surinam , 
and  as  fruitful  as  the  beft  of  Brazil.  Whilft 
an  anfwer  could  come  from  Holland,  he 
fail’d  thence  on  the  twenty-third  of  May, 
leaving  a  good  garrifon  for  the  Leeward 
iflands,  and  on  the  firft  of  June  took  that 
of  Marigalante.  But  the  French  foon  difap-  French  re¬ 
pointed  all  Binkes' s  projefts ;  the  French cover  “• 
vice-admiral,  the  count  D’Eftrees ,  recovering 
Cayenne,  and  reftoring  it  to  the  proprietors, 
who  have  ever  fince  continu’d  poffefs’d  of 
and  confiderably  improv’d  it,  driving  the 
Dutch  from  Wiapoco  and  the  river  Aproaguc, 
as  has  been  faid  before:  fo  that  at  prefent 
they  have  no  fettlements  on  that  coaft,  be- 
fides  Surinam  and  Berbiche ;  and  the  Engliftj 
none,  having  by  the  treaty  of  Breda  given 
up  all  their  pretenfions  to  the  continent  of 
South- America  to  the  Dutch ;  and  particular¬ 
ly  the  river  of  Surinam,  which  is  now  a 
large  ftrong  colony,  very  profitable  to  the 
Dutch,  among  whom  are  alfo  fome  French 
7  F  refugees. 
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Bar eot. refugees,  eminent  for  their  traffick  and 
wealth. 

The  Dutch  town  ftands  on  a  rifing 
ground  inviron’d  with  moraffes,  which  ren¬ 
ders  the  air  unwholefome,  but  is  neverthe- 
lefs  pretty  well  peopled  and  fortify’d  ;  a 
thing  in  which  the  Hollanders  fpare  no  la¬ 
bour  or  charges,  where  they  make  a  fettle- 
ment :  and  fo  they  have  built  good  forts  at 
the  entries  of  the  rivers  of  Berbiche  and  EJJ’e- 
quebe ,  for  the  fecurity  of  their  colonies  there. 
All  which  neverthelefs  were  oblig’d  by  the 
French ,  under  Monfieur  CaJJart ,  to  runfom 
themlelves  in  the  year  1713. 


Thus  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  a  fhort 
account  of  the  province  of  Guiana ,  and  of 
the  European  colonies  there,  as  they  (land 
at  this  prefent  time,  in  a  much  clearer  wav 
and  method  than  any  yet  extant,  as  alfo  or 
the  feveral  nations  of  Indians  -,  all  upon  the 
belt  authorities  that  can  be  had,  from  per¬ 
sons  of  much  credit,  in  regard  of  their  can¬ 
dour,  intelligence  and  experience  in  that 
part  of  the  new  world:  to  which  I  have 
added  fome  of  my  own  obfervations,  which 
I  have  reafon  to  hope  will  not  be  altoge¬ 
ther  unacceptable. 
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HAVING  refolv’d  to  proceed  on  our 
voyage  to  Martinico ,  we  fet  fail  ac¬ 
cordingly  on  the  fourth  of  May,  but  had 
not  gone  a  gun-fhot  from  the  road,  before 
we  were  fo  becalm’d,  that  it  oblig’d  us  to 
come  to  an  anchor,  on  very  bad  ground: 
whence  however  we  got  out  with  much 
labour  towards  night,  when  we  fell  fome- 
what  lower,  and  there  anchor’d  again,  to 
wait  for  the  next  morning  tide.  But  the 
rains  filling  very  heavily  all  that  day,  we 
tarry’d  there  till  the  day  after,  when  we 
fiil’d  with  a  very  fwift  north-eaft  wind. 
Being  pad  the  point  of  the  fort,  we  faluted 
it  with  five  guns,  and  about  two  in  the 
afternoon,  were  to  leeward  of  the  great 
rock,  call’d  V Enfant  perdu,  in  four  fathom 
water ;  but  full  of  fear,  becaufe  it  is  not 
the  ufual  courfe,  and  we  could  not  juftify 
it :  for  had  we  drop’d  anchor  thereabouts, 
we  had  certainly  loft  the  fhip.  Which  made 
us  refolve  to  give  it  into  the  hands  of  pro¬ 
vidence,  which  was  indeed  very  propitious 
to  Os  in  that  extremity  ;  fo  that  at  fun-fet- 
ting  we  were  three  leagues  to  the  windward 
of  the  Devil's  Iflands,  which  lie  weft  of 
L' Enfant  perdu ,  near  the  coaft  of  Guiana  ; 
and  are  fo  call’d,  becaufe  of  the  great  trou¬ 
ble  and  hazard  the  French  have  commonly 
been  at,  to  weather  them  in  calm  weather. 
The  tide  fet  very  fwift  upon  them,  but 
the  frefh  gale  and  good  tide  did  us  confi- 
dcrable  fervice:vand  it  is  oblerv’d,  that  ge¬ 
nerally  all  fhips  which  come  out  of  Cayenne 
are  very  ftudious  to  improve  the  opportunity 
of  wind  and  tide  fo  exatffly  together  as 
they  may  fail  to  windward  of  this  rock  *, 
lying  out  at  fea  about  three  leagues  north  by 
weft  of  the  point  of  the  fort  of  Cayenne: 
which  being  fo  weather’d,  leaves  more  room 
to  pals  the  ifles  Au  Diable  with  fafety.  Thele 
ifles  Au  Diable  are  three  in  number,  fome 
leagues  off  at  fea  from  the  mouth  of  the 
river  C aurora,  the  Indians  call  one  of  them 
Erepice ,  and  another  Catmeny  and  the 
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Dutch,  Duyvels  Ey lan den,  or  the  Devils 
IJlands. 

We  pafs’d  by  them  on  a  Saturday  towards 
the  evening,  with  a  frefh  gale  at  north-eaft, 
a  rough  lea  and  eafterly  tide,  running  weft- 
ward  along  the  coaft  ;  and  the  IVednefday 
following  we  had  fight  of  the  ifiand  of  Bar - 
badoes ,  about  feven  leagues  to  the  windward, 
belonging  to  the  crown  of  England',  leaving 
St.  Vincent ,  another  ifiand,  inhabited  only 
by  Indian  canibals,  to  the  leeward.  And 
all  that  night  we  coafted  by  Bar  badoes, 
which,  as  much  as  I  could  difeover  of  it  in 
the  evening,  when  we  approach’d  it,  is  a 
very  fine  pleafant  country,  all  over  full  of 
large  buildings,  windmills  and  plantations. 

The  eafterly  tide  above- mention’d  we 
commonly  meet,  and  it  ferves  us  to  come 
from  Cayenne  to  Martinico.  It  is  nor,  how¬ 
ever,  fo  fwift  to  weftward,  but  that  from 
the  eaft  end'of  Trinidad  ifiand  it  is  poffible 
to  beat  it  up  with  the  land  and  fea-breezes. 

The  vaiiation  on  the  Guiana  coafts  is  fixty 
degrees  call,  and  at  Barbadoes  fifty  and  a 
half. 

The  next  morning  at  break  of  day  we 
were  about  fix  leagues  from  it,  and  about 
ten  fpy’d  two  fail,  ftanding  to  north  by 
eaft:  at  noon  we  had  a  very  good  obferva- 
tion,  fourteen  degrees  twenty-three  minutes 
north  latitude.  At  three  in  the  afternoon 
had  fight  of  the  ifiand  St.  Lucia  to  the  lee¬ 
ward  of  us,  which  all  our  lailors  aboard,  ex¬ 
cept  the  chief  mate,  w'ould  have  to  be  Mar¬ 
tinico.  This  occafioned  long  debates  and 
difputes  among  them,  but  the  chief  mate 
having  prevail’d  in  his  opinion,  we  imme¬ 
diately  flood  to  windward,  till  the  next 
morning :  and  well  for  us  that  we  did  j  for 
at  break  of  day  we  found  ourielves  two 
leagues  off  Cul  de  Sac  Mann,  at  the  Cabefierre 
of  that  ifiand,  on  the  eaft  fide  of  Martinico, 
which  appear’d  as  in  the  print.  After  which,  Plate  34. 
fleering  for  the  Cul  de  Sac  Royal,  round 
about  the  diamond-point,  a  high  round 

rock, 
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rock,  about  a  mile  out  from  the  ifiand,  of 
which  more  hereafter,  we  arriv’d  before 
it  about  the'  evening  of  the  twelfth  of  May, 
and  paid  the  ufual  falutes  to  the  fortrels, 
which  (hows  as  in  the  abovemention’d  print, 
and  got  afhore,  juft  as  the  tattoo  was  go¬ 
ing  :  having  juft  made  our  paffage  from 
Cayenne  hither  in  feven  days,  without  any 
remarkable  accident.  The  Haves  aboard, 
being  about  two  hundred  and  fifty,  were  all 
very  hearty,  having  loft  only  feven  of  them  by 
ficknefs,  or  otherwife,  in  all  our  voyage  at 
and  from  the  Gold  Coajl  of  Guinea ,  and 
found  the  ifland  in  much  want  of  them  •, 
and  therefore  to  render  them  more  valuable, 

I  refolv’d  to  difpofe  of  part  of  them  at 
Guadaloupe ,  being  inform’d  that  the  planters 
long’d  there  much  for  our  arrival. 

Accordingly  the  next  day  having  waited 
on  count  De  Blenac ,  captain-general  and 
commander  in  chief  of  all  the  French  Carib- 
bee  iflands,  and  brought  our  fhip  about  the 
Negroes  point  and  Le  Prefcheur ,  fome  days 
after,  when  it  had  been  careen’d  in  the  Cul 
de  Sac  Royal ,  to  the  town  of  S t.  Peter  of  La 
Bajfeterre  or  Martinico  ;  after  the  ufual 
compliments  to  the  governor,  we  begun  the 
fale  of  our  flaves,  at  about  feven  thoufand 
pounds  weight  of  brown  fugar,  the  Indian 
piece,  as  they  term  it  there,  to  be  paid  at 
fartheft  within  the  month  of  June  following, 
upon  a  certain  forfeiture  agreed  on.  The 
fale  went  thus  on  pretty  brifkly,  all  our 
flaves  being  Gold  Coajl  Blacks ,  which  are 
much  more  acceptable  in  the  French  iflands, 
as  I  have  obferved  before  in  the  chapter  of 
flaves,  in  the  defcription  of  Guinea.  I  caus’d 
about  fixty  of  them  to  be  fliip’d  off  for 
Guadaloupe ,  in  a  fmall  fly-boat  ol  about 
eighty  tuns,  which  had  been  difpateh’d  from 
Rochel  with  proviflons  for  the  frigate,  the 
fun  of  Africa ,  I  was  in,  to  help  load  off  our 
effects,  and  arrived  at  Martinico  a  month 
before  me. 

Slaves  how  Note ,  That  the  French  imitate  th  z  Spaniards 

valued.  jn  va]uincr  flaves  by  the  denomination  of  the 
Indian  piece,  which  the  Spaniards  call  Pieza 
de  Indias.  By  which  is  meant,  a  Black  from 
fifteen  to  twenty-five  years  of  age  •,  from 
eight  to  fifteen,  and  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty-five,  three  pafs  for  two.  Below  eight, 
and  from  thirty-five  to  forty- five,  two  pafs 
for  one.  Sucking  infants  follow  their  mothers 
without  account.  All  above  forty-five 
years,  with  the  difeafed,  are  valued  by  arbi- 

trators.  _  T  .  * 

On  the  feventeenthofMrty  I  went  aboard 

the  fly-boat,  the  Hope ,  and  proceeded  for 
Guadaloupe  •,  having  much  ado  to  get  up  our 
anchors,  which  were  faft  in  the  rocky  ground 
of  the  road  of  St.  Peter.  At  break  of  day  of 
the  eighteenth  we  were  no  farther  than  the 
point  “of  Le  Prefcheur ,  and  continued  lo 
till  ten,  when  by  means  of  a  frefh  gale 


we  foon  drew  near  the  ifland  Dominica, or  • 
where  we  coafted  along  all  that  day  and 
the  following  night  j  being  there  becalm’d, 
as  it  commonly  happens  to  all  fiiips  failing 
by,  becaule  of  the  high  hills  in  it. 

That  ifland  is  inhabited  only  by  three 
hundred  and  fifty  to  four  hundred  Indians , 
men  and  women,  and  fome  flaves  run  away 
from  the  neighbouring  French  colonies :  the 
Indians  being  all  tall  lufty  people. 

At  break  of  day  the  nineteenth  we  were 
got  to  the  weftward  of  the  northerly  point 
of  Dominica  •,  and  about  nine  we  brought 
the  fmall  iflands  Les  S antes,  fouth  of  Gua- 
daloupe ,  to  bear  eaft.  Afterwards  we  got 
fight  of  Marigalante ,  at  north-eaft,  about 
five  leagues  •,  a  low  flat  ifland,  and  French 
colony,  and  about  noon  anchor’d  in  Guada¬ 
loupe  road  :  where,  after  the  ufual  compli¬ 
ments  paid  to  the  chevalier  Hinfelin ,  the  then 
governor  of  the  ifland,  and  he  having  forc’d 
me  to  accept  of  his  houfe,  which  ftands  on 
the  water-fide  of  La  Bajfeterre ,  near  the 
iron-gate,  (a  battery  of  fome  heavy,  large 
iron  guns,  that  point  at  the  road,  to  fecure 
the  landing-place  ;)I  had  all  my  flaves  brought 
afliore  thither,  and  in  a  few  days  difpofed 
of  them  all  to  the  inhabitants  and  planters 
for  about  fix  thoufand  pounds  of  brown 
fugar  a-piece,  one  with  another,  the  fugar 
being  there  better  than  at  Martinico.  Ha¬ 
ving  before  lent  back  the  fiy-boat  to  that 
ifland  again,  to  help  load  the  fun  of  Africa , 
with  orders  to  return  to  Guadaloupe ,  whither 
he  came  to  me  again  the  tenth  of  July ,  and 
fhip’d  there  all  the  product  of  the  flaves 
either  in  brown  or  white  fugar  refin’d  there 
only  with  earth,  and  valued  one  hundred 
for  fix  hundred  of  the  brown  •,  when  I  had 
taken  leave  of  the  governor,  with  whom  I 
was  very  familiar,  and  who  did  me  confi- 
derable  kindnefs  in  recovering  my  effects 
in  a  very  Ihort  time,  which  is  not  eafily  done 
there,  I  flailed  again  with  the  flyboat  for 
Martinico  on  the  twentieth  of  July  at  mid¬ 
night. 

The  twenty-firft  we  were  becalm’d  all 
day  under  Dominica ,  and  faw  a  fail  afar  off 
at  lea,  being  a  fhip  bound  for  Rochel ,  as  I 
underftood  afterwards. 

On  the  twenty-fecond  found  ourfelves 
five  leagues  to  leeward  of  the  point  Le  Pref¬ 
cheur ,  at  Martinico ,  in  a  calm  all  day.  At 
night  ply’d  it  with  a  good  gale,  and  fo  till 
the  twenty-fifth  in  the  morning,  when  we 
enter’d,  with  much  difficulty,  into  the  Cul 
de  Sac  Royal  of  that  ifland,  where  we  found 
fourteen  or  fifteen  fail  of  fhips  of  all  forts, 
put  in  to  winter,  and  among  them  the  fun  of 
Africa into  which  I  order’d  part  of  the  fugars 
and  cotton  I  had  purchafed  at  Guadaloupe , 
to  be  remov’d  out  of  the  flyboat,  lying  fide 
by  fide  with  it,  for  the  greater  conveniency: 
which  having  compleated  the  full  lading  of 
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Barbot.  the  frigate,  we  brought  her  out  of  that 
harbour,  in  order  to  fail  forthwith  to  France , 
leaving  a  factor  behind,  to  load  the  reft  of 
our  effects  in  the  flyboat,  which  was  to  fail 
after  us. 

Voyage  from  Martinico  to  France. 

N  the  firft  of  Auguji ,  at  break  of  day, 
we  failed  out  of  the  Cut  de  Sac  Royal , 
and  were  becalm’d  under  the  Morne  aux 
Beufs  *,  which  oblig’d  me,  having  fomebufi- 
nels  at  fort  St.  Pierre ,  to  order  the  long-boat 
to  be  mann’d,  and  went  there  afhore,  the 
(hip  plying  to  and  fro  before  La  Bajfeterre  ; 
and  about  feven  at  night  return’d  aboard, 
and  proceeded  on  our  voyage  to  Rochel ,  fa- 
luting  my  friends  in  the  ifland  with  feven 
guns.  The  frigate  was  very  leaky,  and 
deeply  laden,  having  aboard  near  three  hun¬ 
dred  tuns  of  fugar,  cotton,  and  other  goods. 

The  fecond  in  the  morning,  were  three 
leagues  to  leeward  of  Dominica  ;  at  night 
had  fome  fmall  tornados. 

On  the  third  early,  had  very  ftiff  gales, 
our  top-fails  almoft  on  the  tops,  hazy  wea¬ 
ther,  and  the  point  of  Guadaloupe ,  call’d  Le 
Bailly ,  bore  eaft.  As  we  proceeded,  we  faw 
the  iflands  Antegoa  and  Redonda ,  belonging 
to  the  crown  of  England  *,  the  latter  appear¬ 
ing  only  as  a  large  round  hill,  and  then  we 
pafled  about  three  leagues  to  windward  of 
Monferrat ,  another  Englijh  ifland. 

The  fourth,  about  eight  in  the  morning, 
we  had  fight  of  the  foutherly  point  of  the 
ifland  of  St.  Bartholomew ,  belonging  to  the 
French ,  diftant  eight  leagues  weft  by  north  ; 
and  at  the  fame  time  the  Cabejlerre  of  St. 
Chrijlopher’s ,  with  a  frefh  north-eaft  wind  ; 
fetting  our  courfe  north  north-weft,  and  north 
by  weft,  hazy  weather,  and  a  rough  fea. 

The  fifth,  the  fame  weather,  courfe  north 
and  north-eaft,  the  wind  at  eaft  north-eaft, 
and  no  obfervation. 

The  obfervation  the  day  following, twenty- 
one  degrees  forty-five  minutes,  the  fun  in  the 

zenith. 

The  feventh,  in  the  morning,  we  fpied  a 
fail  to  leeward  three  leagues,  fteer’d  north, 
and  afterwards  north  by  weft,  to  fpeak  with 
that  fhip,  which  proved  to  be  an  Englijh 
pink  j  afterwards  order’d  the  courfe  north 
by  eaft :  our  obfervation  this  day  twenty- 
three  degrees  eighteen  minutes.  At  four  a- 
clock  were  exactly  under  the  tropick  of 
Cancer ;  the  next  night  had  loud  claps  of 
thunder,  and  great  lightnings ;  the  wind 
north-eaft,  and  eaft  north-eaft  *,  the  courfe 
north,  and  north  by  eaft.  For  fome  days 
very  apprehenfive  of  a  hurricane,  that  being 
the  time  of  the  year  for  them,  but  God  fa¬ 
vour’d  us  with  a  change  of  the  weather ; 
and  fo  we  continued  our  voyage,  without 
any  remarkable  accident,  only  our  leaks  in- 
creafed  very  much,  fo  that  we  had  much 


toil  to  keep  up  the  (hip  to  the  end  of  our 
voyage,  our  two  pumps  going  without  in- 
termiffion  day  and  night  *,  which  extremely 
fatigued  our  crew,  tho’  numerous,  and  made 
us  all  very  uneafy. 

Being  in  thelatitudeof  the  Azores  or  Flemijlo  Weeds  in 
iflands,  or  Fere  eras,  we  every  day  faw  abun- the  ^ea* 
dance  of  weeds  floating  on  the  fea  *,  which 
fome,  who  had  been  on  the  coaft  of  New 
Spain ,  faid,  came  from  the  channel  of  Baha¬ 
ma,  being  carried  thence  into  the  ocean  by 
the  rapidity  of  the  currents,  and  fcatter’d 
all  about  by  the  wefterly  winds,  which  con¬ 
tinually  blow  on  the  coafts  of  Virginia  and 
New-  England. 

Emanuel  de  Faria  y  Scufa,  in  his  hiftory  Statue  in 
of  Portugal,  takes  notice,  that  in  one  of Tercera 
xhzFercera  iflands,  on  the  top  of  a  mountain, lfland* 
call’d  Del  Cuervo ,  or  Of  the  crow,  in  the 
days  of  king  Alfonfo,  the  fifth  of  the  name, 
and  twelfth  king  of  Portugal,  there  was  found 
a  ftatue  of  a  man  on  horfeback,  his  head 
bare,  his  left  hand  on  the  horfe’s  main,  and 
the  right  pointing  to  the  weft.  It  flood  up¬ 
on  a  ftone  pedeftal,  which,  together  with 
the  whole  ftatue,  was  all  of  one  piece,  and 
under  it  were  certain  characters  cut  in  the 
rock,  but  could  not  be  underftood.  By 
this  account  it  appears,  that  thefe  iflands 
had  been  known  before,  and  had  the  name 
of  Azores ,  or  Of  hawks ,  from  the  great 
number  of  thofe  birds  feen  there  when  dif- 
cover’d. 

At  length,  by  God’s  providence,  on  the 
fixteenthof  September  following  wefpy’dland 
to  the  leeward  of  us,  being  part  of  the  coaft  of 
the  lower  Poitou  in  France.  At  eight  a-clock 
we  faw  Olone, and  foon  after  the  light  houfe  of 
the  ifle  otRhee,  call’d  La  T mr  des  Balleines,  my 
native  country.  At  three  in  the  afternoon 
we  came  to  an  anchor  in  Palijfe  road,  before 
the  fort  De  la  Pree,  a  ftrong  place  on  the 
fouth-eaft  fide  of  the  faid  ifle  of  Rhee,  which 
we  faluted  with  five  guns,  having  fpent 
forty-fix  days  in  our  pafiage,  from  the  Cvl 
de  Sac  Royal  of  Martinico  to  Rochel ;  and 
eleven  months  and  ten  days  in  our  whole 
voyage  to  Guinea ,  out  and  home,  bringing 
all  our  effects  with  us. 

A? tot  her  Voyage  from  Guinea  to  Mar¬ 
tinico. 

T  my  fecond  voyage  from  Guinea  to 
Martinico  diredlly,  in  the  man  of  war 
VEmerillon,  with  a  (loop,  in  1682,  being 
by  that  day’s  obfervation  in  fourteen  degrees 
five  minutes  of  north  latitude,  and  by  efti- 
mation  in  three  hundred  and  ten  degrees 
forty-fix  minutes  longitude,  thefloop,  which 
was  a  confiderable  way  a-head  of  us,  towards 
the  evening  made  a  fignal  that  they  faw 
land,  without  being  pofitive  whether  it  was 
Martinico ,  or  St.  Lucia  :  for  which  reafon 
we  lay  by  all  night,  and  by  the  next  day¬ 
light 
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light  found  the  land  was  the  eaft  fide  of 
Martinico ,  and  ourfelves  in  the  Em  er  ill  on, 
nearer  to  the  north  point  of  Le  Prefcheur , 
than  to  the  ioutherly  point  of  the  Diamond ; 
and  fo  refolv’d  to  fail  north  about  the  point 
Le  Prefcheur  to  the  great  road  of  St.  Peter' s 
town,  and  thence  to  Cul  de  Sac  Royal  to  ca¬ 
reen.  The  (loop  finding  themfelves  in  the 
morning  farther  to  the  fouthward  than  we, 
held  on  their  courfe  that  way,  and  failed  by 
the  point  of  the  Diamond  to  the  faid  Cul 
de  Sac  Royal. 

The  next  day  about  eight,  as  we  made 
the  beft  of  our  way  to  St.  Peter's  road,  faw 
the  ifiand  Dominica ,  and  being  in  a  frefh 
gale,  put  the  head  to  the  land,  till  about 
three  in  the  afternoon,  when  we  were  be¬ 
calm’d  under  the  point  Le  Prefcheur ;  and 
loon  after  follow’d  by  a  large  flyboat,  the 
St.  John  coming  from  Rochel,  on  board  of 
whom  were  fome  of  the  chief  planters  wives 
coming  from  France,  who  deliver’d  me  fe- 
veral  letters  from  my  friends  at  Rochel.  We 
continued  becalm’d  all  the  next  night,  with 
only  now  and  then  fome  gulls  from  the  ifiand. 
However,  the  next  morning,  after  abun¬ 
dance  of  fatigues  and  motions,  we  had  fo 
work’d  the  Ihips,  that  about  nine  a-clock 
we  reach’d  the  road  aforefaid,  and  there 
came  to  an  anchor,  near  our  other  compa¬ 
nion  of  the  Guinea  voyage,  the  Jolly ,  who 
was  arriv’d  there,  twelve  days  before  us, 
and  inform’d  me,  that  at  his  failing  from 
Wbidah  road  in  Guinea,  with  the  Emerillon 
and  the  Pearl,  as  I  have  taken  notice  in  that 
part  of  the  defeription  of  Whidah,  he  fell 
to  the  leeward  of  the  iflands  Prince  and 
St.  Tome  in  the  Bight  of  Guinea ;  and  after 
feveral  days  {pent  in  turning  and  tacking, 
at  laft  reach’d  the  cape  Lope,  where  having 
taken  in  wood  and  water,  finding  the  offi¬ 
cers  and  crew  very  fickly,  and  no  refreffi- 
ments  at  all  at  the  faid  cape  at  that  time, 
even  not  1b  much  as  a  chicken,  they  had 
projected  to  fail  for  St.  Tome  ;  but  whether 
thro’  ignorance,  ordefignof  the  pilots  aboard, 
could  not  compals  it,  and  were  necelfitated 
to  make  the  beft  of  their  way  for  Martinico, 
in  the  forry  condition  they  were  in.  But  by 
a  particular  providence  finding  the  trade- 
winds  of  fouth-eaft,  at  two  degrees  fouth  of 
the  line,  they  got  their  paffage  in  forty- 
eight  days,  and  had  fold  their  (laves  imme¬ 
diately,  the  males  at  fix,  the  females  at  five 
thoufand  weight  of  brown  lugar,  the  Indian 
piece,  to  pay  in  July  and  Anguft  following, 
being  the  leafon  when  fugar  is  moll  generally 
made,  ft  he  next  day  I  caufed  a  hundred 
and  twenty  of  our  Haves  to  be  lhipp’d  off 
for  Guadaloupe,  in  the  Sun  of  Africa,  and  af¬ 
terwards  in  the  fhip  Oat  Wonderful,  confign’d 
to  the  company’s  agent  there  ;  and  then 
proceeded  to  the  fale  of  the  remaining  Oaves 
in  the  Emerillon,  which  I  had  caufed  to  be 
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removed  into  the  Jolly ,  that  the  other  might  Ba 
fail  immediately  for  the  Cul  de  Sac  Royal  to 
careen  and  refit.  Two  days  after  this,  our 
confort  the  Pearl  arrived  from  Cayenne,  for 
which  place  I  had  detached  her,  in  the  lon¬ 
gitude  of  leven  degrees  thirty-five  minutes, 
and  in  four  degrees  ten  minutes  fouth  of  the 
line,  on  the  fourteenth  of  May  of  that  year, 
as  we  proceeded  from  Prince's  Ifiand  to  A- 
merica,  and  had  fold  there  near  a  hundred 
Oaves,  at  two  hundred  and  fifty  livres  a- 
piece,  one  with  another,  payable  one  half 
in  bills  of  exchange  in  Paris  and  Rochel, 
and  the  reft  in  Rocou,  or  Anotto,  and  fome 
fugars  and  money  ;  Rocou  to  be  taken  at 
twelve  fols  a  pound ;  the  fineft  fugar  at 
twenty-fevendivres  Tournois  a  hundred;  and 
the  inferiors  proportionable,  as  M .DeFerolles, 
the  then  governor,  inform’d  me  by  his  let¬ 
ter  ;  withal  complaining,  in  the  name  of 
the  inhabitants,  that  I  had  not  lent  two  in- 
llead  of  one  hundred  Oaves,  which  they 
very  much  wanted  in  that  ifiand,  and  the 
company  had  promifed ;  but  the  fending  of 
that  number  would  have  too  much  funk  the 
price  of  them. 

A  few  days  after,  I  receiv’d  information 
from  the  governor  of  Guadaloupe,  and  the 
company’s  agent  there,  that  the  Oaves  I  had 
fent  them  by  the  Wonderful,  were  all  fold 
at  the  fame  price  we  had  Tit  Martinico,  which 
was  yet  more  advantageous  to  the  company, 
the  lugar  of  Guadaloupe  being  far  better  than 
that  of  the  former  ifland. 

ft  he  next  day  the  French  fquadron,  under 
M.  DeGabarret,  a  flag-officer,  arrived  from 
Rochefort  and  Rochel ;  by  whom  I  received 
orders  from  the  company  to  take  the  firft 
opportunity  of  Ihips  ready  to  fail  for  France , 
and  come  over,  to  give  their  board  an  ac¬ 
count  of  affairs  in  Guinea  and  America :  which 
I  very  readily  embrac’d,  having  great  rea- 
l'on  to  fear  I  fhould  be  oblig’d  to  winter  in 
the  iflands,  where  all  things  were  in  a  fort 
of  confufion,  by  the  ill  management  of  the 
company’s  agents,  and  their  quarrels  about 
fubordination. 

Accordingly,  having  refolv’d  to  go  over 
in  the  Rainbow,  a  twenty-four-gun  fhip 
that  was  half  loaded,  I  caus’d  her  to  take 
in  her  full  lading  with  all  expedition,  of 
the  effedls  that  had  been  begun  to  be  put  in¬ 
to  the  Emerillon  and  the  Jolly  ;  and  whilll 
it  was  doing,  fettled  and  regulated  feveral 
differences  and  accounts  with  the  company’s 
agents.  Which  however  could  not  be  done 
fo  timely,  as  that  I  might  embark  in  th tRain- 
bovo,  which  being  ready  to  fail,  and  to  take 
in  fome  more  goods  at  that  ifiand,  departed 
accordingly;  and  I  follow’d  three  days  after 
in  a  forry  brigantine  of  Martinico,  when  I 
had  taken  my  leave  of  the  intendant,  the 
governor  and  the  marquils  of  Maintenon  ; 
the  fame  -gentleman  whofe  father  was  pre- 
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y'oyctge  from  Martinico  to  Guadaloupe. 

BAWOT.vkU’d  upon  to  difpofe  of  his  eftater  and  Antegoa ;  and  of  which  I  frail  hr/  more 

title  at  Beauce,  near  Chartres ,  to  madam  hereafter.  r  .  . 

Scarron  the  renowned  lady  at  the  French  The  next  day  the  mtendant  confented  that 
court  After  which,  the  marquifs  retir’d  the  brigantine  fhould  fail  forthwith,  tho  the 
hither  with  his  lady,  where  he  has  fet  up  general’s  pafs  was  not  yet  come  down,  that 
a  fine  plantation,  about  two  or  three  Eng-  being  a  hafty  expedition  for  the  fervice  of 
lids  miles  from  the  town  of  St.  Peter ,  call’d  the  company,  and  accordingly  about  noon, 
there  commonly  La  Montagne ,  and  is  his  having  got  my  trunks  and  portmanteaus  a- 
dwellincr-place ;  the  road  to  which  from  that  board,  with  fome  balkets  of  the  leveral  fruits 
D  ■  •  i  i  j  n  -i - —  cf  tfie  ifiand,  fent  me  by  a  lady  of  my  ac¬ 

quaintance  from  her  plantation  ftanding  near 
this  beach,  I  fet  fail  for  the  point  Le  Pref- 
cheur ,  there  to  take  in  fome  provifions  and 
refrefhments. 

This  fhort  pafiage  was  very  troublefome 
and  dangerous  at  the  feafon  of  hurricanes,  in 


on 


town  is  a  large  lane  hedged  all  along, 
both  fides,  with  curious  rows  of  large  orange 
and  lemon-trees,  which  makes  it  one  of  the 
moft  delightful  walks  that  can  be  imagin’d, 
for  the  pleafantnefs  of  the  profpedt,  and  the 
ravifhing  fragrant  odour  of  the  bloffoms  of 

both  fruits.  The  trees  are  all  the  year  full  - 0  .  , 

of  bloffoms  and  fruit,  whofe  pure  white  and  a  forty  boat,  ill  mann  d,  worfe  rigg  d,  and 
the  lively  red,  together  with  the  largenefs  deep  laden.  About  middle  way  between 


of  the  oranges  and  lemons,  naturally  inter¬ 
mix’d  in  a  prodigious  quantity  among  the 
frefh  fhining  and  ever-green  leaves  of  the 
trees,  is  extremely  charming  to  behold,  efpe- 
cially  in  the  cool  of  the  morning,  befides 


Martinico  and  Dominica ,  the  weather  grew 
fo  boifterous,  and  the  wind  vary’d  fo  often, 
that  we  had  good  reafon  to  fear  a  hurricane  j 
but  providence  protected  us.  Under  Domi¬ 
nica  we  lay  two  whole  days  in  dead  calms. 


or 


the  great  quantity  of  fmall  birds  that  iwarm  and  exceffive  fcorching  weather,  without  any 
there ;  and  more  particularly,  that  fo  won-  fhelter  in  the  little  veffel,  which  made  us  all 

.  i  __  fick  •,  and  made  me  very  uneafy,  fearing  the 

Rainbow ,  not  having  heard  of  me  by  the 
time  I  had  appointed,  would  have  proceeded 
on  her  voyage  to  France.  However,  the 
fourth  day  of  our  pafiage,  towards  night, 
we  arriv’d  fafe  in  the  road  of  Guadaloupe ,  and 
found  the  Rainbow  there,  having  alfo  had  a 
long  pafiage  from  Martinico ,  and  the  day 
before,  loft  two  of  her  anchors  in  that  road, 
for  which  reafon  fhe  could  not  fail:  but  three 


derful  little  creature  call’d  there  Cclibris 
the  humming-bird,  fome  of  which  are  no 
bigger  than  a  cherry,  with  variety  of  fhi¬ 
ning  feathers,  (and  are  ufed  by  fome  for  pen¬ 
dants  and  other  ornaments,)  continually  fly¬ 
ing  about  and  perching  on  the  trees. 

The  oranges  there  are  of  that  valuable 
fort,  which  have  a  tafte  betwixt  the  China 
and  Sevil,  full  of  juice,  and  commonly  ex¬ 
traordinary  large  and  refrefhing.  Sometimes 


not  only  the  trees  are  loaded  with  them,  but  .  days  after  my  arrival,  provided  other  an- 
the  road  is  all  ftrew’d  with  fuch  as  fall  of  chors  and  necefiaries  for  the  voyage, 


themfelves  when  over  ripe  ;  which  I  par 
ticularly  obferv’d,  having  frequent  occafion 
to  wait  on  the  marquifs  at  his  plantation :  in 
going  thither,  my  horfe  trampled  many  of 
them  under  his  feet.  This  fort  of  orange 
in  France  is  call’d  Bigarrade. 


I  fpent  that  time  in  regulating  the  affairs  of 
the  company  with  her  agents  there,  and 
vifiting  my  friends  and  acquaintance  about 
the  ifiand,  as  madam  Du  Lion ,  the  former 
governor  the  chevalier  Hinfelin' s  widow, 
the  prefent  governor,  and  other  perfons  of 


Being  ready  to  fail  for  Guadaloupe ,  I  went  note,  with  whom  I  had  much  difcourfe  con 
about  a  league  from  the  town,  where  the  cerning  the  good  of  that  colony  and  the  af- 
veffel  lay  ready,  expecting  a  pafs  from  the  fairs  of  the  company,  efpecially  in  relation 

_  ,  «  i  •  /-%  l  a 4.  J  _  t-  .  nil  /%r  fh  nont-in  or 


count  De  Blenac  general  of  the  ifiand s,  to 
imbark  there  in  the  brigantine,  and  was  de¬ 
tain’d  there  all  that  day,  by  a  fort  of  driz- 
ling  rain,  attended  with  horrid  claps  of 
thunder,  and  great  lightning,  which  made 


to  the  trade  of  ftaves  *,  all  of  them  defiring 
I  fhould  move  the  board  at  Paris ,  to  order 
that  iltand  for  the  future  to  be  more  con- 
ftantly  fupply’d  with  them  from  Guinea  \  and 
not  to  fend  thither  the  refute  of  the  flaves  of 


us  very  apprehenfive  of  an  hurricane,  that  be-  Martinico ,  as  had  been  practis’d  to  their  great 
ing  the  moft  common  feafon  for  them  •,  and  prejudice,  by  the  company’s  agents  and  com 


occafion’d  the  fquadron  under  Mr.  De  Ga- 
barret  before  mention’d,  to  weigh  and  fail 
away  into  the  open  fea  with  great  precipi¬ 
tation  ;  fome  of  the  men  of  war,  and  our  Sun 
of  Africa  having  already  receiv’d  damage  in 
their  rigging  by  the  lightning.  The  laft 
mention’d  lhip  had  her  main  top-maft  all 


manders  •,  but  that  their  fliips  fhould  alterna¬ 
tively  make  direftly  for  their  ifiand  from  the 
coaft  of  Guinea.  They  alfo  defired  I  fhould 
pray  the  board  to  employ  in  their  affairs 
there  men  of  a  good  repute  and  vers’d  in 
trade,  with  many  other  particulars. 

On  the  twenty-fecondof  July ,  about  eleven 


Blatter’d  by  it,  every  man  ftill  having  frefh  in  the  morning,  I  went  aboard  the  Rainbow , 
in  his  memory  the  hurricane  of  the  year  be-  thinking  to  fail  •,  but  it  blew  defpcrately  hard 
fore,  which  made  fuch  great  havock  at  all  that  day,  fo  that  we  could  not  get  up  our 

anchors. 


l 


Dreadful 
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Dreadful  Thunder  and  Lightning. 
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anchors.  The  next  morning,  the  weather  be¬ 
ing  pretty  favourable,  we  got  under  fail,  and 
proceeded  on  our  voyage  for  Havre  de  Grace 
in  France ,  palling  in  fight  of  Mon  tf err  at,  Re¬ 
do  nda,  Nevis ,  St.  Chrijlopber’s,  and  Ante- 
goa,  and  arrived  there  fafe  on  the  nineteenth 
of  September  following ;  nothing  very  re¬ 
markable  having  occurr’d  in  all  our  pallage, 
befides  what  I  am  now  to  relate,  as  being 
fomewhat  fingular  in  itlelf,  and  very  ter¬ 
rible  to  behold. 

On  the  twenty-eighth  of  July,  fix  days  after 
our  departure  from  Guadaloupe ,  the  wind  at 
fouth-weft  we  crofs’d  the  tuopick  of  Cancer , 
by  our  ellimation,  fleering  north-eafl  by 
north.  The  twenty-ninth  we  were  becalm’d 
all  day,  and  fo  the  thirtieth ;  by  obferva- 
tion  this  day,  twenty-five  degrees  twenty 
minutes  north  latitude ;  we  took  a  fhark, 
the  weather  thick  and  rainy. 

On  the  thirty-firfl  we  faw  a  fail  a-flern  at 
break  of  day,  Handing  fouth-eafl,  thick  wea¬ 
ther  and  exceffive  hot,  with  great  flafhes  of 
lightning;  being  then  by  efiimation  about 
eighty-four  leagues  fouth  by  eaflof  the  frnall 
i (lands  of  Bermudas.  Towards  evening  the 
heat  abated  a  little  till  near  eleven  at  night, 
when  it  increas’d  almofl  intolerably,  and  was 
very  calm.  We  hal’d  up  our  fails  at  two  in 
the  morning,  being  apprehenfive  by  the  dif- 
pofition  of  the  weather  of  fome  dreadful 
ftorm  or  other  fatal  accident;  and  we  had 
fcarce  done  it,  before  on  a  fudden  all  the  he- 
mifphere  appear’d  in  a  flame,  with  frightful 
horrid  thunder  all  about  the  fhip,  attended 
with  a  violent  heavy  rain  like  a  flood,  and  a 
tempefluous  wind,  which  made  us  hope  that 
the  florm  would  loon  blow  over:  but  inflead 
of  it,  the  flafhes  of  lightning  and  claps  of 
thunder  increas’d  and  grew  fo  prodigious, 
that  the  two  elements  of  air  and  water  feem’d 
to  be  converted  into  fire,  with  fuch  a  dead 
calm  and  fuffocating  fulphureous  flench,  that 
we  could  fcarce  breathe;  which  gave  us  all 
caufe  to  apprehend  fome  difmal  event.  A- 
bout  three  in  the  morning  a  flafh  of  light¬ 
ning  fell  with  a  dreadful  noife  on  the  fore- 
caflle,  going  in  at  one  of  the  doors,  and  paf- 
fing  through  the  head,  without  doing  any 
other  harm,  befides  (lightly  wounding  a 
little  black  boy,  who  lay  there  in  the  elbow, 
and  fome  poultry,  which  cry’d  after  a  hideous 
manner;  and  flruck  a  mighty  conflernation 
among  us  all:  it  alfo  fplinter’d  a  timber  in 
the  fore-cattle.  About  half  an  hour  after, 
the  weather  not  only  continu’d,  but  the  vio¬ 
lence  feem’d  to  increafe;  and  then  a  fecond 
flafh  of  lightning  fell  upon  our  main- matt, 
with  fo  prodigious  a  noife,  that  the  moft  un¬ 
daunted  failors  were  feiz’d  with  horror,  and 
fome  utterly  ftupify’d  and  void  of  fenfe. 
When  this  happened  I  was  juft  ftepping  out 
of  the  great  cabbin  into  the  fteerage ;  and 


diftindtly  faw,  about  four  or  five  paces  from  Barbqt. 
me,  as  it  were  a  ball  of  fire,  about  as  big 
as  a  man’s  fill ;  which  burfl  into  many 
fparks,  much  in  the  nature  of  fky-rockets, 
when  they  are  at  their  higheft  elevation, 
giving  fuch  a  monftrous  report,  that  I  know 
not  how  to  exprefs  it;  but  it  flunn’d  me  as 
if  a  great  number  of  large  cannon  had  been 
exadlly  fir’d  the  fame  moment.  This  made 
me  fall  down  backwards  on  a  trunk  that 
flood  within  the  cabbin-door ;  and  in  that 
pofture  I  continu’d  fome  minutes  quite  be-  . 
lide  my  felf ;  nor  were  thofe  who  flood  in 
the  fteerage  lefs  frighted  and  amaz'd.  That 
which  redoubled  our  conflernation,  was  the 
hideous  fhrieking  and  crying  we  heard  at  the 
fame  time  from  all  parts  of  the  fhip,  both 
above  and  under  deck,  as  well  from  the  men, 
as  feveral  forts  of  creatures  we  had  aboard ; 
as  flieep,  hogs,  turkeys,  hens,  ducks,  mon¬ 
keys,  goats,  dogs,  parrots,  and  geefe,  fome 
of  which  we  afterwards  found  dead,  their 
heads,  feet  or  tails  carry’ d  away;  the  unpa- 
rallel’d  thunder  continuing  all  the  time,  and 
the  flafhes  of  lightning  incefiantly  flying 
about  the  fhip,  as  being  the  only  body  that 
was  any  thing  rais’d  above  the  ocean  ;  and 
lightning  generally  reputed  to  attack  the 
higeft  places.  The  waves,  tho’  in  motion, 
did  not  break  or  rife  very  high,  by  reafon  the 
air  had  been  fo  long  ftill ;  and  the  fhip  ha¬ 
ving  no  fails  out,  or  wind  to  keep  her  fteddy 
roll’d  about  fo  violently,  that  the  men  could 
not  Hand  without  holding  by  fomething. 

Being  in  this  dreadful  condition,  on  a 
fudden  we  were  all  in  a  thick  fulphureous 
fmoak,  rifing  from  under  the  decks,  which 
made  us  all  conclude  the  fhip  had  taken 
fire,  or  that  the  lightning  had  pierc’d  thro* 
to  the  very  bottom ;  fo  that  we  had  no  other 
profpedl  than  being  immediately  devour’d 
by  the  flames,  or  fwallow’d  up  by  the  mer- 
cilefs  fea:  and  the  more,  for  that  not  only 
the  hold  was  flow’d  quite  full  of  fugar-cafks 
and  barrels  of  indigo,  but  even  between 
decks  there  was  little  ftirring  for  bales  of 
cotton  ;  fo  that  it  was  impoflible  to  come 
at  any  leak  to  flop  it.  In  this  perplexity 
a  man  was  order’d  to  try  the  pumps,  to  fee 
what  water  the  fhip  made;  and  others  to 
fearch  all  parts  for  fire.  The  few  minutes 
they  were  about  it,  feem’d  an  age  to  us  all, 
our  fate  depending  on  their  report ;  but  it 
pleas’d  the  infinite  goodnefs  of  God,  that 
they  found  no  tokens  of  fire  below,  nor  any 
increafe  of  water  by  the  pumps  :  which  re¬ 
port  much  cheer’d  our  drooping  fpirits, 
and  made  us  conclude,  it  might  be  a  true 
opinion,  that  lightning  never  penetrates  into 
liquid  bodies ;  and  that  the  (linking  fmoajc 
which  encompafs’d  us,  was  produc’d  by  the 
violent  agitation  of  the  air,  and  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  preffure  occafion’d  by  thunder  and 

lightning. 
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Dreadful  Thunder  and  Lightning. 


Barbot. lightning,  efpecially  between  the  tropicks, 

V^V^and  near  them  •,  the  caulcs  and  efte<fts  ot 
which  are  beyond  our  comprehenfion. 

This  made  us  change  our  Miferere  meiDeus 
into  Laudate  Dominion  omnes  gentes ,  for  fo 
great  a  deliverance  in  fuch  difmal  circum- 
ftances  •,  and  put  us  in  mind  ot  the  words  of 
the  pfalmifl,  Pfalm  xxix.  3.  and  lxxvii. 
18,  19.  Tfht  voice  of  the  Lord  is  upon  the 
waters  ;  the  God  of  glory  t bunder eth  ;  the 
Lord  is  upon  many  waters.  And  again,  The 
voice  of  thy  thunder  was  in  the  heaven  ;  the 
lightning  lighted  the  world ,  the  earth  trembled 
and  fhook.  Thy  way  is  in  the  fea ,  and  thy 
paths  in  the  great  waters  ;  and  thy  footfte.ps 
are  not  known.  Thefe  lofty  expreffions  ot 
the  pfalmifl,  in  fome  meafure  lpeak  the  na¬ 
ture  of  that  temped,  which  no  tongue  or 
pen  can  defcribe,  as  it  appear’d  to  us,  for 
fome  hours,  without  intermiflion.  I  fhall 
only  add,  that  during  that  ipace  of  time  the 
lightning  feem’d  to  run  in  that  ferpentine  fi¬ 
gure,  as  poets  and  painters  reprefent  Jove's 
thunderbolts  •,  and  fo  intire ly  fill’d  the  he- 
mifphere,  that  we  could  not  but  conclude 
the  time  of  the  general  conflagration  men¬ 
tion’d  in  the  feripture  was  then  come.  Some¬ 
times  the  whole  horizon  appear’d  more  light 
than  it  does'  in  the  brighteft  fun-fhine  day  at 
noon,  and  immediately  we  were  left  amidft 
the  obfeurity  of  the  darkeft  night;  light  and 
darknefs  often  fucceeding  one  another,  as  if 
they  had  ftruggled  which  fliould  prevail  up¬ 
on  the  ocean,  which  very  much  affedted  our 
eyes,  occafloning  much  weaknefs  in  them. 

After  a  conliderable  time  fpent  in  return¬ 
ing  thanks  to  our  great  deliverer,  the  day 
appear’d,  its  light  by  degrees  difpelling  the 
noife  of  the  thunder  and  the  flafhes  of  light¬ 
ning  ;  when  follow’d  fuch  a  heavy  fhower 
of  large  and  warm  rain,  as  quite  laid  that  o- 
ther  florm,  with  this  farther  advantage, 
that  it  much  refrefn’d  us,  cooling  the  clofe 
fuffocating  air,  which  was  compleated  by 
a  gentle  wind  riling  gently  with  the  rain, 
and  carrying  oft'  that  infupportable  fulphu- 
reous  flench,  which  had  before  almofl  fuflb- 
cated  11s. 

Strangeef-  As  the  day-light  increas’d,  fo  that  we 
ot.  r  could  fee  things  about  us,  it  was  very  lur- 
1  mnS-  prizing  to  behold  the  fhatter’d  condition  of 
our  mails,  fails  and  rigging  ;  and  our  decks 
ftrew’d  with  the  fplinters  of  our  mails  and 
yards:  but  efpecially  the  main  mall,  on 
which  the  fecond  flafh  of  lightning,  before 
fpoken  of,  had  fallen,  and  pals’d  almoll 
from  one  end  to  the  other  :  for  it  lighted 
on  the  iron  fpindle  of  the  fane,  which  it  cut 
afunder,  as  if  it  had  been  done  by  hand  ; 
and  we  found  it  flicking  deep  in  the  planks 
of  the  deck  on  an  end,  and  llill  burning  hot 
to  the  feeling,  tho’  it  was  five  hours  fince  it 
had  been  done.  Moll  of  the  fails  not  being 
furl’d,  but  only  drawn  up  in  the  brails,  were 
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either  torn  or  fcorch’d  and  burnt  ;  a«d 
moft  of  the  rigging  was  in  the  fame  con¬ 
dition.  The  lightning  having  cut  the  fpin¬ 
dle,  as  has  been  faid,  funk  through  the  top¬ 
gallant  and  top-mall,  Ihivering  them  as  if 
they  had  been  hew’d  in  fplinters  with  tools ; 
then  lhattering  all  the  tops  and  the  main- 
yard,  and  finking  down  through  the  whole 
body  of  the  main-mall,  till  it  came  between 
decks,  where  it  burll  a  barrel  of  indigo  that 
lay  at  the  foot  of  the  mall,  fcattering  all 
the  indigo  far  about,  tho’  the  place  was  full 
of  bags  of  cotton ;  whence  riftng  again  thro’ 
the  fcuttle  in  the  fleerage,  it  broke  out 
near  the  great  cabbin-door,  and  burll  with 
that  dreadful  noife,  and  in  the  manner  be¬ 
fore  mention’d. 

Another  furprifing  eflfedl  of  this  ftorm 
was,  that  it  difabled  all  the  compafies  which  p3^com 
were  in  ufe,  fome  of  them  deviating  feven, 
and  others  twenty  three  degrees  •,  only  the 
azimuth  compafs  being  then  difmounted 
and  hid  in  its  box  under  a  bed,  receiv’d  no 
hurt :  which  was  well  for  us,  we  having  no 
load-llone  aboard  the  fhip,  to  touch  the  o- 
thers  again  and  render  them  ufcful ;  and 
being  forc’d  to  make  ufe  of  that  one  all  the 
reft  of  our  voyage. 

About  feven  in  the  morning  the  wind 
ceafed,  and  a  fmall  rain  follow’d  it;  and  in 
a  fhort  time  the  weather  grew  difmal  dark, 
and  the  fea  riftng  more  and  more,  the  thun¬ 
der  was  renew’d,  attended  with  great  flafhes, 
and  the  wind  fhifting  fuddenly  from  fouth- 
eaft  to  weft,  and  weft  north-weft,  and  thence 
again  to  fouth-eaft,  gave  juft  caufe  to  ap¬ 
prehend  we  were  to  expedt  a  hurricane; 
which  put  us  all  into  a  great  confternation 
and  dread,  confidering  the  difmal  condition 
our  Ihip  was  in.  Having  refign’d  ourfelves 
to  the  will  of  providence,  and  fervently 
begg’d  its  afliftance  in  the  worft  of  extre¬ 
mities,  we  fet  all  hands  to  work  to  put  the 
veflel  into  the  bell  pofture  to  refill  the  ftorm 
if  it  fhould,  come  ;  to  this  effedl  our  top- 
mafts  were  ftruck,  and  the  yards  brought 
down  to  the  gunnels  of  the  ihip. 

In  that  condition  we  waited  four  hours 
with  great  anxiety,  what  the  event  would 
be  ;  after  which,  by  degrees,  we  began  to 
conceive  hopes  of  good  weather  again,  by 
the  fight  of  a  little  bright  cloud  riftng  at 
fouth-eaft,  which  brought  on  a  gentle  wind, 
abated  the  furges  of  the  ocean  already  very 
high  up,  and  at  length  cleared  the  air  into 
a  calm. 

This  lafted  not  long;  for  juft  after  dinner 
the  wind  began  a-new  to  blow  frelh  at  north- 
weft  ;  and  as  it  ftill  increas’d,  lhifted  on  a 
hidden  to  the  north,  and  then  again  to  the 
north-eaft,  bringing  on  another  ftorm  of 
thunder  and  lightning,  with  a  heavy  rain, 
for  two  hours,  which  feem’d  two  years  to 
every  man  aboard,  looking  upon  it  as  a  cer¬ 
tain 
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tain  forerunner  of  a  hurricane.  However, 
it  pleafed  God  to  avert  it  at  laft  •,  for  then 
the  wind  fluffed  to  the  eaft,  the  ocean  grew 
more  ftill,  the  weather  clear’d  up,  the 
thunder  ceafed,  and  the  flafhes  vanifh’d  a- 
way  ;  till  the  air  became  ferene  and  fettled. 
Prayers  being  ended,  our  people  grew 
hearty,  and  fell  to  repair  the  damage  in  our 
mails,  fails  and  rigging,  as  well  as  it  could 
be  done  in  our  circumftances  •,  but  it  was 
fo  very  great,  that  it  could  not  be  perform’d 
in  afhort  time,  our  main  malt,  particular¬ 
ly,  was  fo  {hatter’ d,  that  it  could  not  be 
made  ferviceable,  without  fifhing  it  •,  for 
which,  by  good  fortune,  we  were  provided 
with  fome  {pare  pieces  of  timber.  Whilft 
that  was  doing,  we  held  on  our  courie  witu 
our  two  foreiails,  to  north-north-eaft  and 
north-eaft  by  north,  about  a  league  an  hour, 
our  pumps  giving  little  or  no  water.  1  he 
following  night  was  fair  and  cool. 

The  next  day  the  carpenter  had  repair¬ 
ed  the  main  malt,  fo  that  towards  night  the 
main  yard  was  hoifted  up,  in  calm  weather. 
At  night  we  had  a  brifk  gale.  That  day 
our  obfervation  was  twenty-feven  degrees 
three  minutes  north,  and  three  hundred  fix- 
teen  degrees  forty  minutes  longitude  eaft, 
fleering  north-eaft  by  north,  the  wind  at 
eaft-fouth-eaft  and  eaft  by  fouth. 

The  next  morning  we  fpy’d  two  fail  to 
windward,  (landing  north-eaft  by  noith, 
but  our  main-top  mad  and  fail  not  being 
up,  we  could  not  chafe  them.  I  he  ooier- 
vation  was,  at  noon,  twenty-eight  degrees 
twenty  minutes  north  •,  at  night  hazy  wea¬ 
ther,  and  fome  fliort  gufts  of  wind,  very  in- 
con  fid  erable  :  the  variation  feven  degrees 

and  a  half  eaft.  ?  , 

The  next  day  we  were  becalm’d  in  rainy 
weather  ;  the  two  fail  we  had  lpy  d  the  day 
before,  ftood  then  to  leeward,  and  put  out 
Englijh  colours :  obfervation  twenty-nine 
degrees  twenty-five  minutes,  couiie  north- 
eaft  by  north,  the  wind  eaft-fouth-eaft. 

The  next  day  little  wind,  but  great  fwel- 
lino-  waves.  The  two  following  days  calm, 
obfervation  thirty-two  degrees  five  minutes, 
three  hundred  and  twenty  degrees  twelve 
minutes  longitude  of  Ferro  •,  we  caught  four 
dorados,  and  the  day  after  two  more.  And 
thus  being  deliver’d  from  any  more  appre- 
henfion  of  a  hurricane,  we  held  on  our 
courfe  for  Havre  de  Grace ;  where  we  ar¬ 
riv’d,  as  has  been  faid,  on  the  nineteenth  of 
September  following.  I  (laid  there  fome  days, 
and  was  prefent  at  the  publick  rejoicings 
for  the  birth  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy ,  the 
dauphin  of  France's  eldeft  fon.  Among  o- 
ther  illuminations  made  there  on  that  night, 
that  which  the  men  of  war  that  were  in  the 
bafon  made,  was  very  fine,  each  llup  that 
was  rigg’d,  being  every  where  from  top- 
Vol.  V. 
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gallant  fhrouds  to  the  deck,  the  {lays,  bra-  u 
ces,  &c.  full  of  lights  in  lanthorns.  Thence  - 
I  went  by  land  to  Dieppe ,  and  afterwards 
to  Rouen ,  to  vifit  my  friends  ;  and  fropa 
Rouen  to  Paris^  where  I  gave,  in  my  two 
months  ftay  there,  a  full  account  to  the  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  African  company,  of  their 
affairs  in  Guinea  and  in  America ,  and  my 
advice  what  was  moll  advantageous  for  the 
good  of  the  company. 

The  late  honourable  Robert  Boyle ,  who 
during  the  latter  years  of  his  life  honour’d 
me  with  his  acquaintance,  was  pleafed  to 
read  my  French  manuferipts,  relating  to 
Guinea.,  and  took  particular  notice  of  the 
above-mention’ d  tempell  of  fire  and  brim- 
llone.  He  told  me,  he  had  receiv’d  much 
the  fame  account  of  a  ftorm,  in  which  an 
Englijh  fhip  had  been  about  a  year  before, 
not  far  from  Bermudas ,  which  was  inferted  at 
length  in  the  London  Gazette ,  only  differ¬ 
ing  in  that  particular  about  the  compafifes  •, 
for  whereas  ours  were  made  to  lwerVe,  fome 
feven,  others  twenty-three  degrees,  theirs 
deviated  much  more  ;  which  he  concluded 
was  the  effeCt  of  the  thunder  leparating  the 
adamant  from  it. 
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THERE  are  three  forts  of  hurricanes 
in  the  Weft-Indies ,  viz.  norths,  fouths, 
and  hurricanes. 

The  norths  and  fouths  are  more  peculiar 
at  the  bay  of  Mexico ,  Cuba ,  Florida ,  Hif- 
paniola  and  'Jamaica ,  and  the  adjacent  parts 
of  America ,  at  feveral  times  of  the  year, 
according  to  their  latitude  and  logitude, 
and  differ  only  from  the  hurricanes  which 
particularly  affeft  the  Caribbee  Hands,  in 
being  more  conllant  to  one  point  of  the 
compafs,  or  coming  fooner  in  the  year  ; 
but  do  the  fame  mifehief,  fome  of  them 
1  ailing  thirty  hours  or  longer,  as  the  hur¬ 
ricanes  in  the  Caribbee  ifiands.  Thefe  norths 
and  fouths  give  fome  figns  of  their  .ap¬ 
proach,  as  well  as  the  hurricanes ;  and  by 
what  inquiry  I  have  made,  differ  but  little 
from  each  other  in  that  point. 

The  hurricanes  which  chiefly  rage  among 
the  Caribbee  Hands,  are  generally  preceded 
by  unulual  gentle  winds,  and  very  fail  wea¬ 
ther  •,  or  by  a  great  glut  of  rain,  or  elfe  by 
both  rains  and  calms  together:  or  again, 
by  a  violent  rain  for  two  days,  and  then  fail 
ao-ain  for  two  or  three  days  more. 

°The  clouds  that  precede  a  hurricane  fly 
high,  prefling  forwards,  and  fo  linked  one 
within  another,  that  they  all  move  together. 
The  fkirts  of  them  are  of  feveral  hideous 
colours,  and  the  very  edges  of  a  pale  fine 
colour,  next  that  dull  yellow  •,  and  nearer  the 
body  of  the  cloud,  of  a  copper  colour.  The 
body  itfelf,  which  is  very  thick,  appears  ex- 
7  H  traor- 
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traordinary  black ;  and  all  togetlier  it  looks 
very  terrible.  However,  it  muft  not  be 
taken  tor  a  general  rule,  that  this  temped 
does  always  give  warning  of  its  coming  ex¬ 
actly  alike  ;  for  there  may  be  fome  diffe¬ 
rence  in  thofe  figns,  tho’  all  of  them  are  plain 
enough,  if  well  obferved.  Befides,  fome¬ 
times  they  are  double,  fometimes  only  fin- 
gle  figns ;  and  fometimes  the  figns  may  be 
more  vifible  and  plain  than  at  other  times, 
through  fome  accidental  caufe,  as  of  fome 
high  land  or  mountain  interpofed  between 
the  obferver  and  the  horizon  •,  particularly 
if  it  lies  north-ead  from  him,  the  quarter 
where  hurricanes  commonly  rife. 

By  thefe  figns  the  inhabitants  are  modly 
certain  of  a  hurricane  ;  and  dilpofe  them- 
felves  as  much  as  may  be  to  avoid  the  ter¬ 
rible  effecds  of  its  fury,  and  warn  the  com¬ 
manders  of  fhips  to  provide  for  it;  fome  re¬ 
tiring  into  proper  harbours,  as  in  the  French 
ifiands  Cul  de  Sac  Royal ,  and  Saint es  near  Gua¬ 
daloupe ,  or  endeavour  to  make  the  bed  of 
their  way  to  the  open  fea,  far  from  land. 
In  the  Englijh  ifiands,  Mojkito  Cove  in  St. 
John’s  harbour  in  Antegoa ,  ferves  them  for  a 
retreat  on  fuch  occafions.  For  want  ol  luch 
harbours,  they  moor  their  Blips  as  fecure  as 
they  can  with  all  their  cables  and  anchors, 
befides  fome  cables  they  make  fad  afliore  to 
great  trees  ;  all  their  mads  and  yards  down, 
their  crews  often  retiring  afliore  for  fhelter. 
1  he  planters,  as  is  p  radii  fed  in  the  French 
colonies,  repair  with  their  families  and  bed 
moveables  to  their  hurricane  huts,  each  fub- 
dantial  planter  having  fuch  a  one  near  his 
plantation  ;■  being  built  low,  on  large  dumps 
of  trees  deeply  fix’d  in  the  ground,  and  com¬ 
monly  not  above  feven  foot  high,  of  drong 
pods  faden’d  to  each  other  by  crofs-pieces 
of  timber,  with  ropes  cad  over  the  roof 
to  fecure  it  from  flying  away. 

1  he  hurricanes  commonly  begin  with  a 
very  fierce  north-ead  ;  and  veering  about  to 
the  north  and  north-north-wed,  fettle  there 
ar while,  bringing  with  them  very  heavy 
gluts  of  rain  for  five  or  fix  hours ;  and  then 
will  often  abate  much,  and  fall  flat  calm, 
and  the  rain  ceafe.  1  he  fea  enraged  by 
thofe  fierce  winds,  looks  in  the  night  all  of 
a  fire  ;  and  ebbs  prodigioufly :  and  on  the 
contrary,  at  other  times  Blips  that  lay  a- 
ground  before  the  dorm,  are  by  it  cad  a 
great  way  up  the  land,  fome  from  one  fide 
of  a  harbour  to  the  other ;  the  fiiores  drew’d 
with  fifh  of  feveral  forts,  great  and  fmall ; 
even  fharks,  porpoifes,  and  abundance  of 
fowls  are  alio  dedroy  d  by  it.  ffhe  houfes 
are  blown  down,  fome  of  them  torn  from 
their  very  foundations,  and  carried  away 
thro’  the  air,  as  it  once  happen’d  at  Guada- 
loupe  ;  and  even  men  blown  up  into  the  air. 
The  trees  are  torn  up  by  the  roots,  or  their 
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heads  and  branches  Blatter’d,  and  look  as  if 
the  flames  had  lcorch’d  their  leaves  ;  and 
fometimes  no  leaves  are  left  on  them,  nor 
any  green  on  the  ground,  but  all  looks  like 
winter  :  the  low-lands  overflow’d,  Blips  cad 
afiiore  lying  on  their  fides,  and  the  mads 
flicking  in  the  land ;  others  drove  from 
their  anchors,  beating  in  pieces  on  the  rocks, 
or  crufiiing  and  battering  one  another :  and 
others  carry’d  out  to  fea,  fome  never  heard 
of  again ;  and  fome  having  much  ado  to 
preferve  themfelves  from  the  furious  tem¬ 
ped,  the  fea  being  in  a  violent  motion  as 
well  as  the  air.  Abundance  of  perfons  are 
drown’d  or  kill’d  by  lundry  accidents  oc- 
cafion’d  by  the  dorm,  and  a  multitude  of 
goods  of  all  forts  fpoil’d,  wafli’d  away,  or 
damag’d :  fo  that  it  is  a  difmal  fpedtacle  to 
behold  the  ifiand,  that  has  been  expofed  to 
the  iury  of  fome  hurricanes,  and  to  hear  the 
complaints  of  the  inhabitants,  many  of  whom 
were  before  well  to  pafs,  being  in  one  night 
reciuced  to  a  very  low  condition.  Antegoa 
had  that  misfortune  in  1 68 1,  as  I  have  ob- 
ierved.  The  hurricane  which  happen’d  at  that 
time,  wrought  fuch  terrible  effects  there,  that 
thole  who  uled  the  trade,  coming  thither  foon 
after,  could  lcarce  believe  it  to  be  the  fame 
iiland  :  and  the  fame  has  happen’d  at  Adar- 
tinico ,  Guadaloupe ,  Marigalante ,  Adonjerrat , 

St.  Chrijlopher’s ,  and  other  neighbouring 
ifiands,  as  alio  to  Barhadoes ,  all  of  them 
being  fubjedt  to  thofe  tempeds  in  their  turn, 
fome  one  year,  and  fome  another:  and  fome 
of  them  have  felt  two  or  three  hurricanes 
in  the  months  of  July ,  Augujl  and  Septem¬ 
ber,  the  ufual  time  of  their  coming. 

'I  his  fort  of  temped  was  very  fatal  to  the 
Englifi  fquadron  under  the  lord  Willoughby, 
confiding  of  thirteen  fifips,  a  ketch,  and 
three  barks,  which  fail’d  from  Barbadces, 
with  two  thoufand  land-men,  befides  the 
Blips  crews,  in  Augujl  1 666,  with  a  defign 
to  conquer  the  ifiand  of  St.  Chrifiopher ; 
and  by  the  way,  they  attempted  to  take 
fome  large  rich  French  Blips  of  the  company, 
which  were  retired  into  the  harbour  of  the 
ifles  of  Les  Saintes  near  Guadaloupe.  The 
Englijh  fleet  had,  to  that  effebf,  got  to 
the  windward  of  thofe  ifiands,  by  means  of 
a  gentle  north-wed  wind  then  blowing  ; 
and  being  betwixt  the  faid  ifiands,  Mariga- 
lante  andDominica,  hav'mgGuadaloupe  a-head 
of  them,  the  wind  rofe  by  degrees,  with 
all  the  figns  of  an  approaching  hurricane  *, 
which  about  feven  in  the  evening  began 
fo  fiercely,  that  the  fleet  was  difperfed,  and  Englifh 
all  the  Blips  lod,  except  a  fly-boat,  and  twofliips  loft 
other  fmaller  veffels,  which  efcaped  with 
only  the  lofs  of  their  mads. 

The  Englijh  fhips  the  admiral  had  detach’d  . 
before  the  hurricane  came,  for  the  ifles  of 
Saintes,  to  carry  away  thence  the  French 
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company’s  (hips  before  mentioned,  were 
there  drove  afhore.  The  officers,  i'oldiers 
and  mariners,  being  about  fix  hundred  men, 
got  to  land,  with  part  of  their  ammunition 
and  cannon,  to  fortify  themfelveS  there,  in 
a  forry  fmall  redoubt  they  found,  againlt 
any  attacks  from  the  French ,  in  cafe  ol  ne- 
ceffity,  till  they  could  find  means  to  get 
away  by  lea,  to  fome  of  the  ifiands  of  their 
nation. 

But  the  Sieur  Du  Lion ,  governor  of  Gua¬ 
deloupe,  being  inform’d  of  it,  tho’  all  the 
barks  and  boats  of  his  government  had  been 
deftroy’d  by  the  fame  hurricane,  caufed  his 
men  to  be  carried  over  by  fmall  parcels,  to 
the  Saintes ,  in  l'even  canoos  only  •,  who 
being  joined  by  fome  feamen  and  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  thofe  ifiands,  that  were  intrench’d 
in  lb  advantageous  a  poll:,  that  the  lhip- 
wreck’d  Englijh ,  though  much  fuperior  in 
number,  had  not  been  able  to  fubdue'them, 
The  men  that  gentleman  having,  as  has  been  laid, 
taken  by  join’d  thole  men,  palling  that  trad  of  three 
leagues  of  fea,  with  two  four  pounders  car- 
rCnC  ’  ried  in  his  canoos,  and  afterwards  received 
a  fmall  detachment  from  Marigalante,  with 
the  four  hundred  men  he  had  in  all,  attack’d 
the  EngliJ/j  in  their  entrenchments  lever al 
times,  and  at  lalt  forced  them  to  furrender 
themfelves  prifoners  of  war,  to  the  number 
of  near  five  hundred  foldiers,  and  twelve 
officers,  after  thirty-five  had  been  kill’d, 
and  eighty  wounded.  Thus  the  whole 
fquadron  was  loft,  with  above  four  thoufaod 
men,  and  the  lord  Willoughby's  defign  on 
St.  Chrijlophers  fruftrated. 

We  have  the  following  account  of  an 
hurricane  at  Guadeloupe  •,  that  ifland  being, 
of  all  the  other  French  colonies  there,  the 
moft  fubjed  to  them  •,  infomuch,  that  about 
the  year  1656  it  fufter’d  by  three  in  the 
fpace  of  fifteen  months. 

Hurricane  “  That  hurricane  I  am  to  deferibe,  began 
at  Guada-  u  witK  a  rumbling  and  cracking  in  the 
IuPc-  “  woods,  as  if  carts  at  a  diftance  were  rol- 
ling  of  Hones,  for  three  hours  together  j 
“  after  which,  the  whirlwinds  blew  fo 
“  fiercely,  about  fix  in  the  evening,  as  is 
“  not  poffible  to  exprefs :  for  it  was  as  if 
«  the  whole  ifland  would  have  been  iwal- 
“  low’d  up.  Many  trees  in  the  woods  were 
“  torn  up  by  the  roots,  or  broken  Ihort  oft, 
“  and  the  houfes  overthrown,  none  efcaping 
“  but  fuch  as  were  built  with  ftone  •,  wnich, 
“  notwithftanding  their  ftrong  walls,  wen 

“  very  much  fhaken. 

“  After  thefe  fierce  whirlwinds,  which 
“  lafted  very  long,  the  Iky  feem’d  to  open, 
“  chang’d  its  colour,  and  appear’d  inflam  d 
“  like  red-hot  iron  •,  a  continual  node  of 
“  thunder  was  heard,  attended  with  luch 
“  frequent  flalhes  of  lightning,  that  all  peo- 
“  pie  were  forced  to  keep  their  eyes  lhut. 
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“  and  fo  lie  down  flat  with  their  faces  toBA 
“  the  ground,  no  perfon  whatever  being  ^ 
“  able  to  endure  the  light. 

“  About  ten  at  night  the  wind  Ihifted  on 
“  afudden,  and  taking  a  round  towards  the 
“  BaJJ'eterre  of  Gaudaloupe ,  forced  afhore 
“  all  the  fhips  that  were  in  that  road  •,  they 
“  not  having  had  time  to  make  away  to  fea, 

“  becaufe  the  wind  veer’d  fo  fuddenly,  and 
“  were  all  ftaved  to  pices  on  the  rocks, 

“  and  moft  of  the  men  drown’d. 

“  At  four  in  the  morning,  the  great  hur- 
“  ricane  commenced,  which  in  five  or  fix 
“  hours  time  made  fuch  terrible  havock, 

“  that  to  exprefs  the  violence  of  it,  I  need 
“  only  lay,  it  threw  down  all  the  trees  that 
“  had  efcaped  before,  except  fome  large 
“  Acomas  and  Courbarils,  which  remain’d 
“  Handing  without  branches,  like  malts  ol 
“  fhips  •,  and  moft  of  the  birds,  chickens, 

“  and  turkeys  were  kill’d  •,  as  were  the 
“  rabbits,  dogs  and  pigs  and  the  Mandioca 
“  roots  thrown  up  in  all  the  plantations, 

“  which  occafioned  a  great  dearth  in  the 
“  ifland. 

“  After  the  hurricane,  there  remain’d  a 
“  fort  of  infection  in  the  air,  which  bred 
“  fuch  a  quantity  of  caterpillars,  that  all 
“  the  earth  was  cover’d  with  them  ;  and 
“  they  were  fo  prodigious  large  and  long, 

“  that  the  like  has  not  been  ever  feen  in 
“  Europe :  they  brouz’d  all  the  plantations 
“  in  fo  fliort  a  time,  and  in  fo  deplorable 
“  a  manner,  that  one  would  have  thought 
“  they  had  been  all  burnt.” 

After  this  difmal  account  of  the  nature 
and  effects  of  hurricanes,  it  is  eafy  to  con¬ 
ceive  how  uncomfortable  it  is  to  live  in 
thofe  parts,  where  mens  lives  and  eftates 
are  in  continual  danger  •,  but  want  or  cove- 
toufnefs  put  men  upon  expoling  themfelves 
to  the  utmoft  extremities.  For  notwithftand¬ 
ing  thefe  difafters  and  hazards,  and  the  de¬ 
valuations  that  have  been  there  fucceffively, 
on  occafion  of  the  wars  between  the  Englijh, 
French  and  Dutch,  fome  of  thofe  ifiands,  as 
well  French  as  Englijh,  are  very  well  peopled 
and  wealthy,  as  I  flaall  fhow  in  the  general 
defeription  I  defign  to  give  of  them,  after 
I  have  mention’d  what  iailors  commonly  do 
in  America  upon  the  approach  of  a  hurricane, 
or  of  a  north  or  a  fouth  tempeft,  to  five 
their  fhips  and  lives. 

The  Englijh  commonly  bring  to,  under 
a  main-fail  and  mizen,  and  if  the  wind  grows 
too  fierce,  they  bring  the  ffiip  under  a  mizen 
only :  and  if  they  cannot  maintain  that,  then 
they  ballaft  their  mizen  •,  which  is  taking 
up  the  great  part  of  the  fail,  and  leaving 
only  the  point  out,  to  keep  the  {hip's  head 
Heady.  If,  after  all  this,  the  winds  and  feas 
are  too  high  for  them,  then  they  put  before 
it  i  but  not  before  they  have  try’d  their  ut- 

rnoft, 
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Barbot.  mod:,  efpecially  if  they  are  near  fhore. 

The  French  and  Spaniards ,  on  the  contrary, 
in  the  Weft-Indies ,  lie  under  a  fore-fail  and 
mizen ;  but  this  muft  be  an  extraordinary 
drain  to  a  fhip,  efpecially  if  Hie  is  long. 
However,  it  muft  be  owned,  there  is  this 
conveniency  in  it,  when  they  are  minded  to 
put  away  before  it,  it  is  but  hailing  up  the 
mizen,  and  then  the  fore-fail  veers  the  fhip 
prefently ;  which  muft  be  the  reafon  why  they 
do  it.  For  when  the  wind  comes  on  fo  fierce, 
that  they  can  no  longer  keep  on  a  wind, 
they  put  right  afore  it,  and  lb  continue  till 
the  ftorm  ceales,  or  the  land  takes  them  up ; 


that  is,  till  they  are  run  afhore.  Tho’  the 
before-named  other  European  nations  don’t 
ufe  this  method,  yet  they  find  means  to 
bring  about  their  fhips,  as  well  as  the  Spa¬ 
niards:  for  if  after  the  mizen  is  hailed  up, 
the  fhip  will  not  wear,  they  doit  withfome 
head-fail,  which  lometimes  puts  them  to 
their  Ihiftsj  and  among  others,  this  has 
proved  very  effectual  in  extremities,  i.  e.  to 
fend  fome  men  a  little  way  up  the  fore- 
fhrouds,  about  half-maft  high,  and  there  to 
fpread  abroad  the  flaps  of  their  coats,  which 
will  make  the  fhip  wear  in  three  or  four 
minutes. 


The  END  of  the  Second  Book,  and  Supplement. 
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Firft  Difcovery  of  AMERICA , 

By  CHRISTOPHER  COLUMBUS, 


From  the  Hiftory  of  the  Weft-Indies ,  written  in  Spanijh 
by  Antony  De  Herrera,  Hiftoriographer  to  the  King 
of  Spain . 


CHAP.  I. 

Of  the  motives  the  Ancients  had  to  believe  there  was  another  world. 


THE  generality  of  mankind  was 
fo  far  from  imagining  there  could 
be  any  fuch  country  as  the  JVefi- 
Indies ,  that  the  very  notion  of 
it  was  looked  upon  as  extravagant ;  it  be¬ 
ing  univerfally  believed,  that  there  was  no 
land  beyond  the  Canary  iflands,  but  that 
all  to  the  weft  ward  of  them  was  an  immenfe 
ocean ;  and  yet  fome  of  the  ancients  gave 
hints  that  there  were  fuch  lands.  Seneca 
in  the  clofe  of  the  fecond  a<5t  of  his  tragedy 
of  Medea ,  tells  us.  The  time  will  come 
when  the  ocean  fhall  become  navigable, 
a  vaft  land  be  difcovered,  and  a  new 
world  be  found.  St.  Gregory  on  the  epiftle 
of  St.  Clement ,  fays.  There  is  another 
world,  and  even  worlds  beyond  the 
ocean.  Others  inform  us,  that  a  Cartha¬ 
ginian  merchant  lhip  accidentally  in  the 
ocean  difcovered  an  ifland  incredibly 
fruitful,  full  of  navigable  rivers,  many 
days  fail  remote  from  the  continent;  not 
inhabited  by  men,  but  wild  beafts,  and 
therefore  would  have  fettled  there;  but 
that  having  given  the  fenate  at  Carthage  an 
account  of  it,  none  was  permitted  to  fail 
thither,  and  the  more  ablolutely  to  pre¬ 
vent  it,  thofe  who  had  been  there  were 
put  to  death.  But  this  makes  not  for  our 
purpofe,  becaufe  there  is  no  authentick 
proof  of  this  voyage,  and  whoever  fpeaks 
of  it  does  not  lay  it  down  cofmographi- 
cally,  fo  as  the  admiral  Chrijlopher  Colum¬ 
bus. ,  who  firft  difcovered  the  tVefl- Indies , 
might  gain  any  light  by  it;  nor  were  there 
any  wild  beafts,  either  in  the  windward  or 
leeward  iflands  by  him  difcovered;  and 
therefore  thofe  who  would  rob  him  of 
part  of  the  honour,  alledge  Plato  in  Ti- 


tn<eo,  who  fays,  There  v/as  no  failing  that 
ocean,  becaufe  the  entrance  to  it  was  fhut 
up  at  Hercules’s  pillars,  or  the  ftraights  of 
Gibraltar ;  but  that  in  the  faid  ocean  there 
had  been  an  ifland  bigger  than  all  Europe , 
Afia  and  Africk ,  and  from  it  a  pafiage  to  ' 
other  iflands,  for  fuch  as  went  to  them; 
and  from  thofe  iflands  they  might  go  to 
all  the  continent  oppofite  to  them,  near 
the  true  ocean.  Thefe  men  explicating 
the  faid  words  after  their  manner,  with 
more  wit  than  truth,  will  have  it  that  the 
pafiage  fhut  up  is  the  ftraight  of  Gibral¬ 
tar  ;  and  the  gulph  the  great  ocean  ;  and 
that  the  great  ifland  by  which  they  pafied 
to  the  others  was  called  Atlantis ,  the  others 
being  the  leeward  and  windward  iflands; 
the  continent,  Peru ,  and  the  true  ocean, 
the  South-Sea ,  fo  called  for  its  vaft  extent. 
But  it  is  certain  that  no  man  had  any  po= 
fitive  knowledge  of  it;  and  what  there 
now  feems  to  have  been,  is  only  made  up 
of  guefifes  and  notions  fince  the  difcovery  ; 
for  by  reafon  of  the  vaft  extent  of  -the 
ocean,  the  ancients  concluded  there  was  no 
poflibility  of  failing  acrofs  it.  However, 
they  labour  to  confirm  their  opinion,  by 
alledging,  that  there  was  formerly  much 
known  of  the  Torrid  Zone,  which  they 
pretend  to  prove,  by  faying,  that  Hanno 
the  Carthaginian  coafted  about  Africk  from 
the  ftraight  of  Gibraltar  to  the  Red  Sea ; 
and  Eudoxius  from  that  fea  to  the  ftraight; 
and  that  they  pafied  through  the  torrid 
zone,  cutting  the  equinoxial.  Befides 
that,  Ovid  and  Pliny  mention  the  ifland 
Trapobana ,  now  called  Zumatra,  which  is 
under  the  line. 
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Obfer vat  ions  and  Difcoveries  of 


Her  re-  All  this  is  not  to  the  purpofe,  for  Se-  build  matters  of  moment  on.  The  rnoft 
R  A  neca’s  words  did  not  anfwer,  the  difcovery  folid  hiftorians  affirm,  that  Opbir  is  in  the 
^  v  '  lie  propofed  being  to  the  northward,  Left -Indies  ;  becaufe  Solomon's  fleet  muft 
whereas' ours  is  to  the  weft  ward;  and  the  of  neceflity  have  run  qUite  acrofs  it,  paf- 
coafting  of  /If rick  differs  very  much  from  fed  by  China,  and  through  the  immenfe 
traverflng  the  vaft  ocean,  as  the  admiral  ocean  to  come  to  the  Weft-Indies ,  which 
Columbus  did,  and  the  Spaniards  that  after-  could  not  be  ;  nothing  being  more  certain, 
wards  follow’d  him.  If  any  notice  is  to  than  that  they  went  down  the  Red  Sea,  and 
be  taken  of  ancient  hints,  that  alone  is  the  ancients  were  not  acquainted  with  the 
worth  obferving,  which  we  find  in  the  art  of  navigation  now  in  ule,  without  which 
twenty-eighth  chapter  of  Job ,  where  God  they  could  not  launch  out  fo  far  into  the 
feems  to  have  kept  this  new  world  concealed  main;  nor’  could  thole  parts  be  fo  well 
from  men,  till  in  his  infcrutable  judgments  known  by  land.  Befides  that  from  Ophir 
it  was  decreed  to  bellow  it  on  the  Spani-  they  carried  king  Solomon  peacocks,  and 
ards.  Nor  is  any  account  to  be  made  of  'ivory,  which  were  never  feen  throughout 
what  others  fay,  alledging,  that  the  ferip-  the  Weft-Indies.  It  is  therefore  believed, 
ture  by  Ophir  means  Peru ,  believing  it  was  that  the  ifland  Prapobana  was  the  place 
called  Peru  at  the  time  of  writing  the  Ho-  whence  they  carried  all  thofe  valuable  com- 
ly  Text,  as  it  is  now ;  for  neither  is  the  modities  to  Jerufalem ,  and  they  called  all 
name  of  Peru  fo  ancient,  nor  fo  univerfal  the  new  difcovery,  the  new  world;  be- 
to  all  that  country ;  it  being  a  general  caufe  containing  as  much  land  as  was  be- 
praeftice  among  difeoverers  to  give  names  fore  known,  there  was  no  better  way  of 
to  ports  and  lands  as  occafion  offered ;  and  exprefling  its  vaft  extent,  as  alfo  becaufe 
accordingly  they  called  all  that  kingdom  the  produeft  of  it  differ’d  from  ours,  tho’ 
Peru ,  from  a  river  the  Spaniards  firft  put  the  elements  were  the  fame ;  and  in  this 
into,  or  from  a  Cacique  in  thofe  parts,  as  appellation  they  followed  Seneca ,  and  St. 
will  be  obferved  hereafter ;  and  the  likenefs  Jerome . 
of  words  is  too  trivial  a  foundation  to 


CHAP.  II. 

Of  the  motives  that  induced  admiral  Columbus  to  believe  there  were  countries 

unknown. 


THE  admiral  Chriftopher  Columbus  had 
many  reafons  to  perl'uade  him,  that 
there  were  new  lands  to  be  difeovered  ;  for 
being  a  great  coftnographer,  and  well  (kil¬ 
led  in  navigation,  he  confidered,  that  the 
heavens  being  circular,  and  moving  round 
the  earth,  which  in  conjunction  with  the 
fea  makes  a  globe  of  two  elements;  what 
was  then  known  could  not  be  all  the  earth, 
but  a  great  part  muft  be  ft  ill  undifeovered, 
according  to  the  mcafure  of  360  degrees  the 
whole  circumference  contains,  which  being 
reduced  into  leagues,  allowing  feventeen 
and  a  half  to  a  degree,  make  fix  thoufand 
A1]'five  three  hundred  leagues;  and  that  mull  cer- 
Zones  ha-  ta*nty  be  inhabited,  for  God  had  not 
bitable,  made  it  to  lie  wafte;  and  tho’  very  many 
queftioned,  whether  there  was  land,  and 
water  about  both  the  poles,  yet  it  was  re- 
quifite  that  the  earth  lhould  bear  the  fame 
proportion  towards  the  Antartick  pole,  as 
this  part  does  to  the  Ardiick ;  and  hence  he 
concluded  that  all  the  five  zones  were  inha¬ 
bited,  and  was  the  more  confirmed  in  it, 
after  he  had  failed  into  75  degrees  of  north 
latitude. 

Ele^alfo  concluded,  that  as  the  Portu- 
guefes  failed  to  the  louthward,  the  fame  might 
be  done  to  the  weft  ward,  where  in  all  realon 
there  muft  be  land  found;  and  for  the  more 


latisfa&ion,  he  took  notice  of  all  the  tokens 
mariners  obferved,  which  made  for  his 
purpofe,  till  he  became  very  pofitive,  that 
there  were  many  lands  to  the  weftward  of  Lands  tQ 
the  iflands  of  Cabo  Verde  and  the  Canaries ,  be  found 
and  that  it  was  practicable  to  fail  over  theweflward. 
ocean,  and  dilcover  them,  becaufe  the  world 
being  round,  all  the  parts  of  it  muft  of  ne¬ 
ceflity  be  fo  too  ;  that  the  earth  is  fo  fixed 
it  can  never  fail,  and  that  the  fea  tho’  (hut 
in  by  it,  preferves  its  roundnefs,  without 
falling  away,  with  regard  to  the  center  of 
gravitation. 

Laying  together  many  natural  reafons, 
and  perceiving,  that  not  above  the  third 
part  of  the  greateft  circle  of  the  fphere  was 
difeovered,  being  the  extent  eaftward  from 
the  iflands  of  Cabo  Verde  to  the  fartheft 
then  known  land  in  India,  he  concluded 
there  muft  be  much  room  for  farther  dif¬ 
coveries  to  the  weftward  till  they  came  to 
meet  with  thofe  lands  the  end  whereof  was 
nor  yet  known  by  failing  eaftward.  In  this 
opinion  he  was  much  confirmed  by  Martin 
de  Bohemia ,  a  Portuguefe ,  his  friend,  born 
in  the  ifland  of  Fayal ,  and  an  able  cofmo- 
grapher. 

Many  more  things  concurred  to  encourage 
Columbus  to  that  mighty  enterprize,  among 
which  was,  that  difeourfing  with  thofe  who 
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ufed  to  fail  to  the  weftward,  and  particular-  what  above  two  hundred  leagues  weft  fromUrnRE- 
y  e  iflands Azores, ^Martin  Vicente  affuncA  the  Canaries-  and  Azores  \  and  that  t lie  Por-  R  A"  . 
urn,  that  being  once  tour  hundred  and  fifty  tuguefes  believed  to  be  the  ifland  of  the  fe- 
eagues  to  the  weftward  of  cape  St.  Vincent ,  ven  cities,  the  fame  whereof,  and  defire  of 
e  took  up  a  piece  of  wood  artificially  finding  it  has  occafioned  many  to  commit 


wrought,  and  as  was  fuppofed,  not  with 
iron;  whence,  the  wind  having  been  ma¬ 
ny  days  at  weft,  he  inferred  that  piece  of 
wood  muft  come  from  tome  ifland.  Peter 
Correa ,  who  had  married  Columbus's  wife’s 
fifter,  aflured  him,  that  in  the  ifland  of 
Puerto  Santo  he  had  feen  another  piece  of 
wood,  brought  by  the  fame  winds,  and 
wrought  after  that  manner;  as  alfo  canes 
of  fuch  a  thicknefs,  that  every  joint  would 
contain  above  a  gallon  of  liquor.  Colum¬ 
bus  himfelf  faid,  he  had  heard  the  king  of 
Portugal  affirm  the  fame,  in  difeourfe  upon 
fuch  affairs,  and  that  he  had  thofe  canes, 
which  he  ordered  to  be  fhewed  him;  and 
he  concluded  to  have  been  drove  by  the 
wind,  there  being  none  fuch  throughout 
all  Europe ,  wherein  he  was  confirmed  by 
Ptolemy ,  who  in  the  firft  book,  and  feven- 
teenth  chapter  of  his  cofmography,  fays, 
there  are  fuch  canes  in  India.  Some  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  iflands  Azores  farther  affured 


great  follies  out  of  covetoufnefs,  and  fpend 
much  money  to  no  purpole.  The  ftory 
goes,  that  this  ifland  of  the  feven  cities  was 
peopled  by  them,  at  the  time  when  Spain 
was  over-run  by  the  Moors,  in  the  reign  of 
king  Roderick ,  when  flying  the  perfection 
of  thofe  infidels,  feven  bifhops  imbarked 
with  a  great  number  of  people,  and  ar¬ 
rived  in  that  ifland,  where  every  one  of 
them  built  a  town,  and  left  the  people 
fhould  entertain  any  thoughts  of  return¬ 
ing,  they  fet  fire  to  their  fhips.  That  in 
the  days  of  prince  Henry  of  Portugal ,  a 
fhip  of  that  country  was  driven  by  a  ftorm 
upon  that  ifland,  where  the  natives  carried 
the  failors  to  the  church,  to  fee  whether 
they  were  Chriftians,  and  obferved  the 
Roman  ceremonies,  and  finding  them  to 
be  fo,  defired  they  would  ftay  till  their 
lord  could  come,  but  that  the  Portuguefes, 
fearing  left  they  fhould  burn  their  fhips  and 
detain  them,  returned  well-pleafed  into 


him,  that  when  the  wind  blew  hard  at  weft,  Portugal ,  hoping  to  be  confiderably  re 

fea  threw  up  pine-  warded  by  the  prince,  who  reproved  them 


and  north-weft,  the 
trees  on  the  coaft  of  the  iflands  of  Gra 
ciofa  and  Fayal,  whereas  thofe  iflands  pro¬ 
duce  none  of  that  fort.  The  fea  alfo  caft 
up  two  dead  bodies  on  the  ifland  Flores , 
whofe  faces  feemed  to  be  very  broad,  and 
their  features  different  from-  the  Chriftians. 

Another  time  they  faw  two  canoos,  with 
moveables  in  them,  which  might  be  drove 
away  by  the  force  of  the  wind,  in  paffing  proved  to  be  gold;  whereupon  fome  ad 


for  coming  away  with  fo  imperfebt  a  rela¬ 
tion,  and  ordered  that  they  fhould  return, 
which  the  mafter  and  failors  durft  not  do; 
but  departing  the  kingdom  were  never 
more  heard  of. 

They  add  that  the  failors  belonging  to  this 
Portuguefe  fhip  gathered  fome  land  for 
their  cook-room,  and  a  great  part  of  it 


from  one  ifland  to  another,  and  thofe  boats 
never  finking,  they  at  length  came  to  the 
Azores.  Antony  Feme ,  who  had  married  a 
wife  in  the  ifland  of  Madera ,  declared, 
that  having  run  a  confiderable  way  to  the 
weftward  in  his  caravel,  he  fancied  he  had 
feen  three  iflands  near  the  place  where  he 
was;  and  many  inhabitants  of  Gomera , 
Hierro  and  the  Azores  affirmed,  they  eve¬ 
ry  year  faw  fome  iflands  to  the  weftward. 
Thefe,  Columbus  faid,  might  be  thofe  Pli¬ 
ny  lpeaks  of  in  his  natural  hiftory,  where- 
he  fays,  the  fea  to  the  northward  did  cut 


venturers  fet  out  from  Portugal  to  difeover 
this  country,  among  whom  one  was  James 
de  Tiene,  whofe  pilot  James  Velazquez,  in¬ 
habitant  of  the  town  of  Palos,  aflured  Co¬ 
lumbus  at  the  monaftery  of  St.  Mary  of 
Arabida ,  that  they  loft  themfelves  at  the 
ifland'  of  Fayal,  and  failed  1 50  leagues  to 
the  louth  weft,  and  at  their  return  difcovered 
the  ifland  Flores ,  following  many  birds  they 
faw  flying  that  way,  which  they  knew  were 
not  water-fowl.  Next,  he  faid,  they  failed 
fo  far  to  the  north-welt,  that  Cape  Clare , 
in  Ireland,  bore  eaft  from  them,  where 
off  from  the  land  fome  pieces  of  woods,  they  found  the  weft  winds  blew  hard,  and 


whofe  roots  being  extraordinary  large,  they 
drove  on  the  water  like  floats,  and  looked 
like  iflands  at  a  diftance. 

In  the  year  1484  an  inhabitant  of  the 
ifland  Madera  afked  leave  of  the  king  of 
Portugal  to  difeover  a  country  he  fwore 
he  faw  every  year,  and  always  in  the  fame 
manner,  agreeable  to  what  the  people  of 
the  Azores  faid;  and  for  this  reafon  in  the 
ancient  fea  charts  fome  iflands  were  laid 
down  about  thofe  feas,  particularly  that 
they  called  Antilla ,  which  was  placed  fome- 
Yot.V. 


the  fea  was  very  ftnooth,  which  they  be¬ 
lieved  was  occafioned  by  the  nearnels  of 
fome  land,  covering  it  from  the  violence 
of  the  wind ;  and  that  they  durft  not  pro- 
fecute  that  voyage,  becaufe  it  was  in  Au- 
guft ,  and  they  feared  the  approach  of  win¬ 
ter  :  This  happened  40  years  before  Colum¬ 
bus  difcovered  the  WeJl-Indies. 

Another  failor  at  port  St.  Mary  declared, 
that  in  a  voyage  to  Ireland  he  faw  that 
country,  which  they  imagine^  to  be  Tartary , 
inclining  to  the  weft-ward,  and  has  fince 
7  K  *  appeared 
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Her  re-  appeared  to  be  that  they  called  Bacallaos , 
part  of  Canada ,  but  could  not  make 
reafon  of  the  ftormy  winds.  Peter 
J.afco  of  Galicia  declared  that  in  a 
voyage  to  Ireland  he  flood  fo  far  to  the 
northward,  that  he  faw  land  to  the  weft- 
ward  of  that  ifland.  Vincent  Diaz,  a  Por- 
tuguefe  pilot  and  inhabitant  of  Tavira ,  re¬ 
turning  from  Guinea ,  faid  that  about  the 
height  of  the  ifland  Madera  he  thought 
he  faw  an  ifland,  which  appeared  to  be 
real  land,  and  difcovered  the  fecret  to  a 
Genoefe  merchant  his  friend,  whom  he  per- 
fuaded  to  fit  out  a  fhip  for  that  difcovery, 
and  that  with  the  king  of  Portugal' s  leave, 
advice  was  fent  to  Francis  de  Cazana ,  the 
merchant’s  brother,  for  him  to  rig  a  fhip 
at  Sevil,  and  put  it  under  the  command 
of  Vincent  Diaz ;  but  that  he  rejected  it, 
and  the  pilot  returning  to  the  ifland  Ter- 
cera ,  with  the  affiftance  of  Duke  de  Cazana 
fitted  out  a  fhip,  and  going  out  two  or 
three  times  above  an  hundred  leagues, 
found  nothing.  To  thefe  may  be  added 
the  attempts  made  by  Gofpar ,  and  Michael 
de  Cortereal ,  fons  to  the  commander  that 
difcovered  the  ifland  Tenera ,  who  were  loft 
in  fearch  after  that  land.  All  which  par¬ 
ticulars  were  fufficient  to  encourage  Co¬ 
lumbus  to  undertake  fuch  an  enterprize; 
for  when  providence  has  decreed  a  thing 
fhould  be  done,  it  difpofes  the  means,  and 
provides  the  proper  inftruments. 

Having  faid  enough  concerning  the 
grounds  Columbus  had  to  believe  there  were 
other  lands  to  difeover,  it  will  not  be  im¬ 
proper  to  add  a  word  concerning  the  An¬ 
tipodes,  which  the  ancients  would  not  allow 
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of,  and  pofitively  maintained  it  was  im- 
poflible  to  fail  acrofs  the  torrid  zone.  It 
is  to  be  obferved,  that  tho*  in  all  parts 
whatfoever  men’s  heads  are  upright  to¬ 
wards  heaven,  and  their  feet  towards  the 
center  of  the  earth,  yet  in  regard  to  the 
whole  circumference  of  the  world,  they 
Hand  like  the  fpokes  in  a  wheel,  pointing 
every  way,  and  all  in  their  natural  pofture 
upright,  becaufe  the  heaven  is  every  where 
uppermoft,  and  the  earth  the  proper  ten¬ 
dency  for  the  feet.  Now,  tho*  there  be 
two  parcels  of  continent,  the  one  contain¬ 
ing  Europe ,  Afia  and  Africk ,  and  the  other 
America ,  or  the  Weft- Indies,  yet  they  are 
not  two  diftinCt  lands,  but  one  and  the 
fame,  only  in  part  feparated  by  the  fea, 
and  in  fome  places  cut  into  iflands.  As 
for  the  Antipodes ,  the  people  of  Lima ,  Cuzco 
and  Arequipa  are  fo  to  thofe  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Indus  in  Calicut  and  Ceilon ; 
and  thofe  of  the  Molucco ,  or  Spice  iflands, 
to  them  of  Guinea  in  Africk.  All  the  er¬ 
rors  of  the  ancients,  as  well  concerning 
the  Antipodes  as  the  torrid  zone,  were  de¬ 
feated  by  the  voyage  performed  by  the  fhip 
called  the  Viftory,  which  firft  failed  quite 
round  the  world,  under  the  command  of  cap¬ 
tain  John  Sebaftian  del  Cano ,  a  native  of  GuL 
taria  in  the  province  of  Guipuzcoa ,  touching 
at  both  Antipodes,  and  palling  the  tropicks 
and  equinoctial,  which  demonftrated  this 
matter  to  the  world,  and  immortalized  the 
names  of  captain  Ferdinand  de  Magalhaens , 
or  as  we  call  him  Magellan,  for  attempting, 
and  the  aforefaid  captain  John  Sebaftian  del 
Cano  for  perfecting  fo  incredible  a  work. 


CHAP.  III. 

Of  the  Torrid  Zone ,  and  the  Wejiern  Uemifphere. 


The  ancients  believed  the  torrid  zone 
not  habitable,  becaufe  of  the  direCl 
vertical  reflection  of  the  fun;  yet  expe¬ 
rience  teaches  us  that  the  various  pofi- 
tion  of  places  alters  their  dilpofition  to 
heat  or  cold,  drought  or  moifture,  more 
than  the  nearnefs  and  diftance  of  that  pla¬ 
net.  Thus  we  fee  the  violence  of  winds 
gathers  ftrength  in  hollow  vales,  and  dif- 
folves  in  open  plains.  The  heat  of  the 
fun  gathers,  and  intends  itfelf  in  the  ca¬ 
vities  and  confined  parts  of  the  earth; 
and  dilates  itfelf  in  the  flats;  and  fo  the 
heat  and  cold  of  the  air  and  earth  varies 
much  according  to  the  height  or  lownefs 
ot  the  fituation,  its  being  to  the  eaft  or 
weft,  and  either  near  to,  or  far  from  the 
fea,  lakes,  rivers,  woods,  and  windy  or 
calm  mountains;  fo  that  the  degrees  of 
heat,  or  cold,  drynefs,  or  moifture  do  -not 
depend  on  the  nearnefs,  diftance,  direCtnels, 
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or  obliquity  of  the  fun  beams;  but  on  the 
pofition  of  the  place,  and  there  are  all  thofe 
varieties  within  the  torrid  zone,  contrary 
to  the  opinion  of  Ariftotle  and  Virgil. 

A  great  part  of  the  new  difcovered  land 
lies  under  the  torrid  zone,  which  is  extra¬ 
ordinary  damp,  and  abounding  in  waters; 
for  it  rains  and  fnows  there,  efpecially  when 
the  fun  is  moft  direCl  over  it,  when  the 
rains  are  great,  and  begin  at  noon.  No 
part  of  the  world  has  greater  rivers  than 
South  America :  from  the  ifthmus  of  Pana¬ 
ma  to  the  ftraights  of  Magellan,  where  are 
thofe  of  Santa- Maria,  or  the  Magdalen , 
Oronoque,  Orellana ,  or  the  Amazons ,  the 
river  of  Plate ,  and  others.  In  North  Ame¬ 
rica  are  the  rivers  of  Alvarado,  Grijalva, 
Guatemala ,  Mexico,  &c.  ^Ethiopia  alfo  has 
great  rivers,  and  lakes;  and  fuch  there  are 
in  the  iflands  of  Ceylon  and  Sumatra,  and 
there  is  much  more  fea  than  land  under  the 

torrid 
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torrid  zone.  The  rains  increafe  as  the  fun 
draws  near  the  equinodial,  and  decline  as 
he  goes  oh  towards  the  tropicks,  and 
thus  there  are  very  temperate  countries 
under  the  torrid  zone,  and  forne  rather 
cold  than  hot;  as  for  inftance  Pqfto  Ccllao 
and  Poto/i ,  where  there  are  mountains  con¬ 
tinually  covered  with  fnow.  The  length 
of  the  night  is  the  caufe  hereof,  the  days 
and  nights  being  always  equal  near  the 
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where  the  vapours  of  the  iflands  and  cori- 
.tinent  reach,  there  are  often  many  dead 
calms,  both  within  and  without  the  torrid 
Zone;  and  lb  hurricanes  and  fpouts  are 
more  frequent  near  the  land,  as  far  as  its 
exhalations  reach,  than  in  the  broad  ocean  ; 
but  this  within  the  torrid  zone,  for  with¬ 
out  it  there  are  both  calms  and  hurricanes 
out  at  fea. 

As  to  the  difference  between  the  two 


Imp  onTt  .u  „  J  n  r  . •  ;  ,  inc  uulcrence  oetween  tne  two 

mnrh  tK  h  T  7  rem°Y  fr?m  10  hemifPheres,  the  firft  which  we  live  in 
^  n’h°re,fhe  H*  len8'hen>  to  bear  the  preference  beyond  the 

the  day  obftruds  the  fun’s  intending  his 
heat  fo  much  under  the  equinodial,  fo 
that  we  find  the  fummer  is  hotter  in  the 
fouth  part  of  Spain  and  Italy ,  than  at  Quito 
and  Collao  in  Peru. 

Another  reafon  why  there  are  hotter 
and  colder  parts  of  the  torrid  zone  is,  be- 
caufe  of  the  very  high  mountains  in  the 
IVefi-Indies  which  cool  the  air:  for  high 
places  are  more  fubjed  to  cold  than  the 
low,  which  is  occafioned  by  the  clouds, 
and  the  lakes,  and  rivers  flowing  from  them, 
which  being  formed  by  melted  fnow,  and 
running  impetuoufly  refrefh  the  air  in  the 


other,  becaule  ours  is  fuller  of  ftars,  which 
are  thick  clofe  about  the  artick  pole, 
whereas  there  are  very  few  within  30  deg. 
of  the  antardick,  within  which  diftance 
is  the  cock’s  foot,  being  the  loweft  of  the 
four  that  compofe  the  crozier.  Our  con¬ 
tinent  extends  more  to  eaft  and  weft,  and 
is  more  proper  to  be  inhabited  than  the 
other  which  ftretches  out  too  much  to¬ 
wards  the  pole,  and  is  too  narrow  from 
eaft  to  weft,  for  that  which  lies  fo  from 
eaft  to  weft  is  more  temperate,  and  the 
other  near  the  pole  is  fubjed  to  excefiive 
cold  and  over  long  nights.  The  Mediter¬ 
ranean  is  alfo  a  great  conveniency,  lying 


pkins;  befides  that  the  mountains  being  between  Europe ,  Afia  and  Africk; for the 
exceffive  high  they  fhade  one  another,  and  trade  and  correfpondence  between  thofe 
this  added  to  the  length  of  the  nights  parts;  but  in  the  other  hemifphere  the  fea 
renders  the  torrid  zone  temperate.  Over  is  too  wide  and  confequently  more  dange- 


and  above  all  this,  the  cold  winds  never 
ceafe  blowing,  a  perpetual  levant  reign¬ 
ing,  without  any  oppofition,  qyer  the 
ocean,  and  a  cold  fouth  wind  in  Peru  and 
Brafil  rifing  after  noon,  as  the  breezes 
do  at  the  windward  iflands.  On  all  open 
feas  the  winds  are  more  regular;  but  by 
land  they  vary  according  to  the  mountains, 
rivers,  lakes,  woods,  or  other  circum- 
ftances ;  but  in  the  torrid  zone  the  winds 
from  the  fea  are  generally  pleafant  and 
healthy,  and  thofe  from  the  land  thick  and 
unwholelome ;  and  even  this  varies  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  difference  of  the  coafts,  yet  ge¬ 
nerally  the  land  breezes  blow  from  mid- 
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rous  and  troublefome.  In’  the  other  he¬ 
mifphere  there  were  no  dogs,  affes,  fheep, 
goats,  fwine,  cats,  horfes,  mules,  camels, 
or  elephants;  nor  orange,  lemon,  pom- 
granate,  fig,  olive  or  quince-trees,  melons, 
vines,  wheat,  or  rice,  nor  had  they  iron, 
guns,  printing  or  learning;  and  navigation 
did  not  extend  out  of  fight  of  land;  their 
government  was  barbarous,  their  moun¬ 
tains  and  woods  not  habitable,  nor  that 
part  which  was  inhabited  fo  populous  as 
ours.  In  fome  of  their  woods  the  natives 
lived  like  brutes,  as  the  Chichmecas  of 
New  Spain ,  who  had  no  head,  no  laws, 
no  fettled  place  of  abode,  but  lived  dif- 


night  till  the  fun  begins  to  be  high,  and  perfed,  feeding  on  the  produd  of  the 
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thofe  off  the  fea,  from  his  mounting  till 
after  he  fets. 

The  moft  experienced  failors  affirm,  that 
they  never  meet  with  calms  abroad  in  the 
wide  ocean,  but  can  always  advance  more 
or  lefs,  by  reafon  the  air  is  impelled  by 
the  motion  of  the  heaven,  enough  to  carry 
the  (hip  right  ahead ;  fo  that  during  the 
whole  voyage  from  the  city  of  Sarnia , 
in  Peru,  to  the  Philippine  iflands,  which 


earth,  as  others  did  in  Florida  and  Para¬ 
guay.  When  the  Spaniards  entered  Peru , 
Cuzco  was  the  only  place  that  bore  the 
form  of  a  city,  and  it  is  certain  that  thofe 
who  live  in  cities  are  more  polite  and 
civilized  than  fuch  as  dwell  difperfed  in 
woods,  like  wild  beads. 

I  cannot  but  take  notice,  that  a  difereet 
Indian  being  afked,  what  was  the  beft  the 
Indians  received  from  the  Spaniards ,  he 
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they  reckon  above  2000  leagues,  all  along  anfwered,  the  Spani/h  hens  eggs  where- 
near  the  equinodial,  or  not  at  above  12  of  there  is  great  plenty,  and  they  are  to 
degrees  diftance,  a  fhip  in  February  and  be  had  new  laid  every  day,  they  are  good 
March ,  when  the  fun  is  vertical,  never  for  young  and  old,  either  raw  or  dreffed; 
met  with  any  calm,  but  had  always  a  frefli  for  the  hen  herfelf  muft  be  either  boiled  ot 
gale,  and  confequently  performed  that  roafted,  and  does  not  always  prove  tender: 
voyage  in  two  months.  Near  the  coafts  whereas  the  egg  is  good  every  way 
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added  horfes  and  light:  becaufe  a  horfe  to  burn  oil ;  and  this  ferved  to  live  part 
carries  a  man  at  his.eafe,  and  his  burdens-,  of  the  night,  and  this  he  thought  the  tnoft 
and  light,  becau(e  the  Indians  never  knew  valuable  thing.  ■  ' 

how  to  make  wax  or  tallow  candles,  or 

C  H  A  P.  IV. 

i 

How  America  was  firjl  peopled',  and  A  why  Hi e  name  Weft- In  dies  was 


'igiwn 

,  ■  ’  n  ov/jnd  •.  ant.-.  ffub  :  '  01  iK. 

|  UCH  inquiry  has  been,  to  know, 
IV i  whence  the  inhabitants  ot  the  other 
hemifphere  palled  over  thither,  which  they 
muft  certainly  do  from  ours, s and  yet  the 
Indians  of  Peru  did  not  iail  thither  defign- 
edly,  for  the  'ancients  were  no  able  navi¬ 
gators,  nor  had  they  any  ufe  of  the  com- 
pafs,  without  which  there  is  no  failing 
over  the  main  ocean.  That  was  fir  ft  dis¬ 
covered  by  Flavius ,  or  John  Gioia ,  a  native 
of  the  coaft  of  Amalfi  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples.  The  inhabitants  of  the  vale 
of  Xanza ,  in  Peru ,  fay,  they  have  it 
from  their  anceftors,  that  they  defeend 
from  a  man  and  a  woman,  who  came  out 
of  the  fpring  of  GuaribaUa.  Thole  of  the 
vale  Andabayla  tell  us  they  proceeded  from 
the  lake  of  Socdococa  thofe  of  Cuzco  from 
that  of  ‘Titicaca.  Others  fay,  that  after 
a  deluge,  mankind  was  reftored  by  fix 
perfons  that  came  out  of  a  cave.  But 
laying  afide  all  thefe  follies,  fince  all  the 
race  of  man  defeends  from  Adam  and  Eve, 
it  is  plain  they,  muft  come  from  us;  but  we 
are  fo  little  acquainted  with  the  extremi¬ 
ties  of  the  earth,  that  nothing  can  be  pofi- 
tively  afierted. 

Some  fay,  that  to  the  northward  Green¬ 
land  is  the  fame  continent  with  Efiotiland , 
or  the  moft  northern  regions  of  America  •> 
and  if  fo,  it  is  likely,  that  th t  Afiaticks  and 
Norwegians  ftretching  out  their  habitations, 
by  degrees  fpread  themfelves  into  thofe 
new  countries;  which  feems  to  be  in  fome 
manner  verified  by  the  lame  cuftoms  which 
are  common  to  the  Japonefes ,  northern 
Americans ,  and  Norwegians ;  for  they  all 
live  in  forefts  and  caves,  and  hollow-trees, 
covering  themfelves  with  the  fkins  of  fifties, 
and  wild  beads;  feeding  on  fifli,  and  fuch 
fruit  as  the  earth  naturally  .produces,  and 
they  differ  very  little  in  complexion.  Nor 
is  there  any  thing  known  how  far  the  land 
runs  out  to  the  fouthward,  tho’  levcral 
imperfect  difeoveries  have  been  made  that 
way,  and  confequently,  whether  people 


I 


■j.  'j  ican  hit.tp-j  z\  aw  ■>  g'utjcl  origin  boa 

might  pafs  over  that  way,  no  great  ftiips 
having  been  ever  feen  in  the  IVeft- Indies 
before  Columbus.  The  Americans  are  more 
like  the  eaftern  nations,  than  the  Europeans , 
and  therefore  it  is  moft  likely" that  none 
of  the  latter  came  among  them  before  the 
Spaniards.  To  imagine  that  America  fhould 
be  peopled  by  perfons  drove  thither  by 
ftrels  of  weather  is  very  unlikely ;  nor  is 
any  account  to  be  made  of  what  the  In¬ 
dians  fay  touching  their  antiquities;  for 
they  know  nothing  worth  regarding,  as 
having  lived  long  without  kings,  or  any 
regular  government;  but  wandered  about 
like  the  people  of  Florida.  They  were 
all  certainly  wild,  and  under  no  dominion, 
only  chufing  commanders  to  lead  them 
to  war,  fome  of  whom  proving  more  po¬ 
litick,  and  ftronger,  began  to  fubdue  the 
reft,  and  by  degrees  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  kingdoms  of  Peru  and  Mexico , 
which  tho’  ftill  barbarous,  yet  were  pre¬ 
ferable  to  all  f he  other!  Indians ;  whence  it 
feems  to  be  moft  likely,  that  the  IVeJl-In - 
dies  were  peopled  by  degrees  from  the  con¬ 
tinent,  extending  themfelves  in  procefs  of 
time  farther  and  farther. 

The  motive  Columbus  had  for  giving 
the  name  of  Indies  to  thofe  new  found 
countries,  was,  that  he  might  thereby  the 
more  excite  thofe  princes  he  had  to  do 
with,  and  render  his  projeftof  more  weight, 
as  propofing  to  find  gold,  filver,  pearls, 
and  other  forts  of  drugs  than  our  hemi¬ 
fphere  affords,  and  therefore  'he  concluded 
thefe  his  difeoveries  might  vie  w'ith  the 
Eaft -Indies ,  and  this  gave  reputation  to  his 
undertaking.  Befides  his  defign  being  to 
dilcover  the  eaft  by  the  way  of  the  weft, 
and  the  Eafi- Indies  lying  in  the  remote!! 
part  of  the  eaft,  as  that  he  fought  in  the 
fartheft  weft,  it  might  as  well  be  called 
India  as  the  other;  and  then  Peru  being 
difeovered  after  New  Spain,  the  name  was 
made  plural,  calling  them  Indies ,  becaule 
divided  into  thole  two  great  parts. 
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Columbus  profofes  his  defign  to  the  king  and  queen  of  Spain,  and  after  many 

repulfes  is  admitted  by  the  Queen. 


Hsrre- 

R  A. 


THESE  Indies  are  the  countries  com¬ 
prehended  within  the  limits  afligned 
to  the  crown  of  Cafiile  and  Leon ,  con¬ 
fiding  of  one  hemifphere,  or  half  of  the 
globe,  being  180  degrees,  commencing  at 
a  meridian  at  39  or  40  degrees  from  that 
of  the  city  of  foledo ,  and  proceeding  weft-, 
ward  j  fo  that  allowing  1 7  leagues  and  a 
half  to  a  degree,  this  allotment  contains 
3700  Spanijh  leagues  in  breadth  eaft  and 
Weft.  To  come  to  Chrijtopher  Columbus , 
whom  the  Spaniards ,  adapting  the  word 
to  their  language,  call  Colon ,  he  was  born 
in  the  city  of  Genoa ,  in  which  particular, 
and  that  his  father’s  name  was  Dominick , 
all  that  write  of  him  agree,  and  he  owns 
it  himfelf.  As  to  his  original,  fome  bring 
it  from  Placentia ,  others  from  Cucureo ,  a 
town  on  the  fea-coaft,  near  that  city,  and 
others  from  the  lords  of  the  callle  of  Cu¬ 
caro,  in  that  part  of  Italy  formerly  called 
Liguria,  now  the  dukedom  of  Montferraty 
fo  near  the  city  of  Alexandria  de  la  Pagla 
that  they  hear  the  bells  of  it.  It  appears 
that  the  emperor  Otho  the  2d,  in  the  year 
940,  confirmed  to  the  brother  earls  Peter , 
John  and  Alexander  Columbus ,  the  eftates 
feodal  and  real,  they  poffeffed  in  the  li¬ 
berties  of  the  cities  of  Aqui,  Savona ,  AJli, 
Montferraty  7" urin ,  V credit,  Parma,  Cre¬ 
mona  and  Bergamo,  with  all  the  reft  they 
held  in  Italy.  By  other  records  it  appears 
that  the  Columbi  of  Cucaro,  Cucureo  and 
Placentia  were  the  fame,  and  that  the  afore- 
faid  emperor  in  the  fame  year  940  granted 
unto  the  faid  brothers  Peter ,  John  and 
Alexander  Columbus ,  the  caftles  of  Cucaro, 
Cowzano,  Rcfignano  and  others,  and  the 
4th-  part  of  Bijlagno,  which  belonged  to 
the  empire ;  and  this  demonftrates  the  an¬ 
tiquity  of  the  family. 

He  came  into  Spain,  and  particularly 
to  Portugal ,  very  young,  as  other  men  do, 
to  feek  his  fortune,  where  he  married 
Donna  Philippa  Moniz  de  Perefirelo,  by 
whom  he  had  D.  James  Columbus ,  and  af¬ 
terwards  by  Donna  Beatrix  Henriquez,  oi 
the  city  of  Cordova,  Don  Ferdinand  a  gen¬ 
tleman  excellently  qualified  and  learned. 
Being  thoroughly  convinced  of  what  he 
had  been  fo  long  revolving  in  Ins  mind, 
that  there  were  new  lands  to  difeover,  he 
refolved  to  publifh  it  •,  but  knowing  that 
fuch  an  undertaking  was  only  fit  tor  fome 
fovereign  prince,  or  ftate,  he  propoled  it 
to  that  of  Genoa ,  where  it  was  looked  upon 
as  a  chimera:  and  then  to  king  John  the 
2d  of  Portugal ,  who  tho’  he  gave  him  a 
N°.  218.  Vol.  V. 


favourable  hearing,  being  then  taken  up 
with  the  difeovery  of  the  coaft  of  Africk 
along  the  ocean,  did  not  think  fit  to  engage 
in  fo  many  enterprizes  at  once  but  however 
referred  the  matter  to  the  confideration  of 
doctor  Calzadilla  known  by 'the  name  of 
Don  James  Ortez ,  bithop  of  Ceuta,  who 
was  a  Spaniard  born  at  Calzadilla,  in  the 
mafterthip  of  Santiago ^  and  to  matter  Ro¬ 
derick,  and  matter  Jofeph,  JewiJh  phyficians 
whom  he  intrufted  in  matters  relating  to 
difeoveries  and  cofmography  *,  and  tho* 
they  declared  they  thought  it  a  wild  no¬ 
tion,  yet  having  heard  Columbus ,  the  rea- 
lons  he  alledged,  and  the  courfe  he  intend¬ 
ed  to  fteer,  they  advifed  the  king  to  fend  Under- 
a  caravel,  giving  out  it  was  bound  for  hand  deal- 
Cabo  Verde ,  to  difeover  the  truth  of  that  iag 
imagination,  according  to  the  courfe  laid  thac  ins‘ 
down.  This  veffel  having  run  many  leagues 
at  fea,  and  been  beaten  in  ftorms,  it  return¬ 
ed  without  finding  any  thing,  and  ridicu¬ 
ling  Columbus’ s  notion,  who  was  not  igno¬ 
rant  of  this  practice. 

This  very  much  offended  Columbus,  and  Coluriibus 
gave  him  fuch  an  averfion  for  Portugal, in.  sPam» 
that  his  wife  being  dead,  he  refolved  toth^rb[°' 
go  away  into  Spain,  and  left  he  thould  be  England, 
ferved  there  as  he  had  been  in  Portugal, 
fent  his  brother  Bartholomew  Columbus ,  at 
the  fame  time  into  England ,  where  Henry 
the  7th  then  reigned.  He  fpent  much 
time  on  the  way,  being  taken  by  pi¬ 
rates,  and  ftayed  there  to  learn  the  methods 
ol  that  court,  and  how  to  folicite.  D. 
Chriftopher  Columbus  refolving  to  propofe  his 
defign  to  king  Ferdinand,  and  queen  Ifabel, 
or  Elizabeth  of  Spain ,  departed  Portugal 
privately  in  the  year  1484,  for  Andaluzia, 
knowing  that  the  king  of  Portugal,  being 
lenfible  that  what  he  had  faid  was  well 
grounded,  and  that  thofe  who  went  in  the 
caravel  had  not  done  their  duty,  was  inclined 
to  confult  about  that  enterprize :  He  land¬ 
ed  at  Palos  de  Moguer ,  whence  he  went 
away  to  the  court,  which  was  then  at  Cor¬ 
dova,  leaving  his  fon  in  the  monaftery  of 
Rabida ,  half  a  league  from  Palos,  under 
the  care  of  F.  John  Perez  de  Marchena, 
the  guardiap  of  that  houfe,  who  was  a 
piece  of  a  cofmographer,  and  learned  in 
humanity. 

He  propofed  the  bufinefs  at  Cordova, 
and  found  moft  encouragement  from  Alonfo  Alonfo  de 
de  Quintanilla  comptroller  of  Caftile,  a  Quinta- 
difereet  *man,  inclined  to  great  underta- n“Ia.en* 
kings,  and  who  finding  him  a  man  of  worth  ^"am* 
gavk  him  his  table,  without  which  he  could 

7  L  not 
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Her  re-  not  have  fubfifted  fo  long  as  he  was  fol-  fo  they  difmiffed  him.  Thofe  who  look 

RA"  licitin°‘.  It  was  prefled  fo  far,  that  their  upon  it  as  a  fable,  that  Columbus  had  this 

catholick  majefties  giving  ear  to  the  pro-  fecret  from  a  Portuguefe  pilot,  who  difco- 

pofal  referred  it  to  F.  Ferdinand  de  T ala-  vered  thofe  parts,  being  drove  upon  them 

vera  prior  of  Prado,  of  the  order  ot  St.  by  a  ftorm,  urge  in  vindication  of  their 

Jerome ,  and  confeflor  to  the  queen,  who  opinion,  that  had  Columbus  known  it  lo 

was  afterwards  the  firft  archbilhop  ot  Gra-  certainly,  he  would  never  have  put  it  to 

nada.  He  called  an  aflembly  ot  cofmo-  be  argued,  01  have  hazarded  being  thus 

graphers  ;  but  there  being  few  of  that  pro-  excluded  by  their  catholick  majefties ;  but 

feflion  then  in  Spain ,  and  thofe  none  of  would  have  found  fome  way  to  declare  it 
the  ableft  in  the  world,  and  befides  Co-  to  them  affirmatively. 

limbus  forbearing  fully  to  explain  himfelf,  Having  received  this  anfwer,  Columbus  Columbus 
for  fear  of  being  ferved  as  he  had  been  in  went  away  very  difconfolate  to  Sevil,  after 

Portugal ,  the  refult  was  not  anfwerable  to  fpending  five  years  at  court  to  no  purpofe. 

his  expectation ;  for  fome  faid,  that  fince  He  had  his  projeCt  propofed  to  the  duke  of 

in  fo  many  ages  as  were  elapfed  from  the  Medina  Sidonia ,  and  fome  fay  to  him  of 

creation  of  the  world,  all  men  who  had  Medina  Cell ,  and  they  alio  rejecting  him, 

been  perfectly  fkilled  in  fea  affairs,  never  he  writ  to  the  king  of  France ,  intending 

knew  any  thing  of  thofe  lands  Columbus  to  go  over  into  England  to  feek  his  bro- 

perfuaded  them  they  fliould  find  ;  it  was  ther,  from  whom  he  had  heard  nothing  a 

not  to  be  imagined  that  he  fliould  be  wifer  long  time,  in  cafe  the  French  did  not  en- 

than  all  of  them.  Others  coming  clofer  tcrtain  him.  Having  fet  this  refolution, 

to  cofmography,  alledged  the  world  was  he  went  away  to  the  monaftery  of  Rabida , 
fo  large,  ^that  three  years  would  be  too  for  his  fon  James ,  intending  to  leave  him 
fhort  a  time  to  reach  the  fartheft  eaftern  at  Cordova ,  and  having  difcovered  his  de- 

Extrava-  parts,  whither  Columbus  faid  he  intended  fign  to  F.  John  Perez  de  Marchena ,  God 

gantopi-  to  fail ;  and  to  confirm  their  opinion,  they  who  had  referved  this  difcovery  for  the 

quoted  Seneca ,  who  tells  us,  that  wile  crown  of  Cafiile  and  Leon, .  fo  ordered, 

Columbir.  men  did  not  agree  whether  the  ocean  was  that  F.  John  Perez  perceiving  Columbus , 

not  infinite,  and  queftioned  whether  it  was  who  had  lived  fo  long  in  Spain,  as  to  think 

poffible.to  fail. over  it-,  and  fuppofing  it  himfelf  in  a  manner  naturalized,  went  un¬ 

to  be  navigable,  whether  there  was  any  willingly  to  treat  with  other  princes,  pre¬ 
land  inhabited  beyond  it,  and  there  was  vailed  with  him  to  put  off  his  journey ; 
any  poflibility  of  going  to  it.  They  far-  and  for  the  better  underftanding  of  what 
ther  urged,  that  no  part  of  this  globe  of  he  propofed,  affociated  to  him  one  Garci 

earth  and  water  was  inhabited,  but  one  Hernandez  a  phyfician  ;  and  they  three 


fmall  parcel  left  in  this  our  hemifphere  a- 
bove  the  water,  and  that  all  the  reft  was 
fea-,  however,  if  it  could  be  found  prac¬ 
ticable  to  go  on  to  the  fartheft  parts  eaft- 


conferring  together,  Garci  Hernandez  as 

D  O 

a  philofopher,  was  very  well  pleafed. 
Hereupon  F.  John  Perez ,  who  was  known 
to  the  queen,  as  having  fometimes  heard 


ward,  it  would  alfo  be  granted  the  fame  her  confeffion,  writ  to  the  queen,  who  or- 
might  be  done  from  Spain  weftward.  dered  him  to  repair  to  the  court,  which 

Others  pretended,  that  Ihould  Columbus  was  then  at  the  new  city  of  Santa  Fe,  or 
fail  direCtly  weftward,  it  would  be  impof-  St.  Faith ,  before  Granada ,  and  to  leave 
Able  for  him  ever  to  return  into  Spain,  by  Columbus  at  Palos ,  with  hopes  of  fuccefs. 
reafon  of  the  roundnefs  of  the  globe  ;  for  "W  hen  F.  John  Perez  had  difcourfed  the 
that  whofoever  fliould  go  beyond  the  he-  queen,  fhe  ordered  20000  maravedies, 
mifphere  known  to  Ptolemy,  mult  defcend  [which  according  to  the  prefent  way  of  reck- 
fo  much,  that  it  would  be  impracticable  oning,  is  little  above  ten  pounds,  yet  in  thofe 
to  return,  becaufe  it  would  be  like  climbing  days  was  a  gift  for  a  queen]  to  be  fent  Co¬ 
ll  fteep  mountain  ;  and  though  Columbus  lumbus  by  James  Prieto  of  Palos,  for  him 
anfwered  all  thefe  objections,  they  could  to  return  to  the  court ;  and  upon  his  com- 
not  comprehend  him.  Thus  the  aflembly  ing,  the  negotiation  was  again  fet  on  foot, 
declared  the  projeCt  was  vain  and  imprac-  However,  the  prior  of  Prado,  and  others 
ticable,  and  that  it  did  not  become  the  who  ioined  with  him,  being  againft  the 


majefty  of  luch  mighty  princes  to  be  pre¬ 
vail’d  upon  by  fo  trivial  an  information. 

After  much  time  fpent,  their  catholick 
majefties  ordered  Columbus  fliould  be  told, 
that  being  engaged  in  feveral  wars,  and 


undertaking,  and  Columbus  demanding 
great  conditions,  among  which  was,  that 
he  fliould  have  the  titles  of  admiral  and 
viceroy  ;  and  they  thinking  he  required 
too  much  in  cafe  of  fuccefs,  and  that  in 


particularly  the  conqueft  of  Granada,  they  cafe  of  failure,  the  granting  of  it  was  dif- 
could  not  then  venture  upon  other  ex-  honourable,  the  treaty  was  again  intirely 
pences  ;  but  when  that  was  over  they  broke  off,  and  Columbus  refolved  to  go  a* 
would  again  examine  the  matter,  and  way  to  Cordova ,  in  order  to  proceed  to 
1  France, 


Chap.  6 . 

France ,  being  pofitive  not  to  go  to  Portu¬ 
gal  on  any  account.  .  ,  j 

Alonfo  de  Quintanilla ,  and  Lewis  de  Sant - 
angel  clerk  ol  the  greencloth  for  the  crown 
oi  Aragon ,  were  much  concerned  that  this 
enterprife  lhould  be  laid  abide,  and  car¬ 
dinal  Don  Pedro  Gonzalez  de  Mendoza ,  at 
the  requeft  of  F.  John  Perez  and  Alonfo 
de  Quintanilla ,  had  heard  what  Columbus 
propofed,  and  valued  him  as  a  man  of 
worth.  However,  the  adverfe  party  ob¬ 
jected,  that  he  venturing  nothing  of  his 
own  in  that  diicovery,  and  requiring  to 
be  made  ,  admiral  of  a  fleet  under  their  ca- 
tholick  tnajefties,  it  would  not  much  con¬ 
cern  him,  though  the  enterprife  failed.  To 
which  he  anlwered,  That  he  would  be  an 
eighth  part  in  the  charge,  provided  it  might 
be  refunded  with  the  proportionable  fhare 
of  the  profits  at  his  return,  and  yet  no¬ 
thing  was  concluded.  In  January  1492 
he  departed  the  city  of  Santa  Fe  for  Cor¬ 
dova  in  great  perplexity,  their  catholick 
majefties  being  then  poffeffed  of  the  city 
of  Granada.  That  fame  day  Lewis  de 
Santangel  told  the  queen,  he  much  admired 
that  her  majefty,  who  had  always  a  great 
genius  for  extraordinary  undertakings, 
lhould  fail  when  fo  little  was  hazarded,  and 
fo  much  might  be  gained  •,  tor  lhould 
that  enterprife  be  embraced  by  another 
prince,  as  Columbus  affirmed  it  would  if 
Spain  rejected  it,  Ihe  might  eafily  reflect 
how  great  a  detriment  it  would  be  to  her 
crown ;  and  lince  Columbus  appeared  to  be 
a  man  of  worth,  and  defired  no  reward 
but  for  what  he  lhould  find,  venturing 
part  of  the  charge  and  his  own  perfon,  the 
thing  ought  not  to  be  thought  impracti¬ 
cable,  as  the  cofmographers  pretended, 
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nor  the  attempting  of  it  to  be  looked  upon  Her  re* 
as  indifcretion,  though  it  did  not  fucceed  ;  11  A> 

fince  it  was  the  part  of  great  princes  to 
difcover  the  wonders  and  fecrets  of  the 
world,  which  had  gained  other  monarchs’ 
eternal  renown  ;  befides  that,  Columbus  de¬ 
manded  but  a  million  of  maravedies  [which 
is  little,  above  five  hundred  and  twenty  pounds 
of  our  money ,  according  to  the  prefent  com¬ 
putation ]  to  fit  himfelf  out ;  and  therefore 
he  defired  that  fo  fmall  an  expence  might 
not  obftruCt  fo  great  an  enterprife. 

The  queen  being  alfo  importuned  by 
Alonfo  de  Quintanilla ,  who  had  nvuch  cre¬ 
dit  with  her,  thanked  them  for  their  ad¬ 
vice,  and  faid  lire  would  embrace  it,  pro¬ 
vided  they  would  Hay  till  lire  had  a  little 
recovered  the  great  expence  of  the  war  ; 
but  in  cafe  they  thought  fit  the  bufinefs 
lhould  be  profecuted  out  of  hand,  Ihe 
would  confent  to  have  the  money  raifed 
upon  fome  of  her  jewels.  Quintanilla  and 
Santangel  killed  her  hand,  becaufe  Ihe  was 
pleafed  at  their  requeft  to  undertake  that 
which  lire  had  before  refufed,  upon  the 
advice  of  many  others  •,  and  Lewis  de  Sant¬ 
angel  offered  to  lend  the  fum  required  of 
his  own  money.  This  being  refolved,  the 
queen  ordered  an  alguazil ,  or  nreffenger,  to 
go  poll  after  Columbus ,  and  bring  him  back  •, 
who  overtook  him  two  leagues  from  Gra¬ 
nada ,  at  the  bridge  of  Pinos ,  and  though 
much  concerned  to  have  been  fo  much 
flighted,  he  returned  to  the  city  of  Santa 
Fe ,  where  he  was  well  received,  and  the 
lecretary  John  Coloma  was  ordered  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  contrad;  and  inftruCtions  •,  after 
he  had  fpent  eight  years  in  folliciting  to 
have  his  projeCt  undertaken,  with  much 
vexation  and  uneafinefs. 
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and  Columbus;  he  jits  out  three  vcjjels ,  falls  to 
and  thence  on  his  difeovery. 


The  contraB  between  the  queen 
•  '  ;  the  Canaries, 

VJJ)V  W  Dill*  1  A*.  ' 

Olumhis  and  the  fecretary  Coloma  ha- 
ing  conferred  together  about  the  con- 
Conditi-  ditions  he  had  demanded  from  the  begin- 
ons  grant-  njng5  t]iey  at  length  agreed  on  the  follow- 

lumbir'0'  ing°articles,  which  were  figned  the  1 7th  of 
April  1492. 

1 .  Admi-  Imprimis ,  their  highneffes  as  fovereigns 
xal  of  the  of  the  ocean,  do  from  this  time  conftitute 
Teas.  ])on  Chriflopher  Columbus  their  admiral 
throughout  all  thofe  iflands  or  continents, 
that  by  his  means  lhall  be  difeovered  and 
conquered  in  the  faid  ocean,  for  the  term  of 
his  life,  and  after  his  death  to  his  heirs  and 
fucceffors  for  ever,  with  all  the  immunities 
and  prerogatives  belonging  to  the  faid  office, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  they  have  been  en¬ 
joyed  by  their  admiral  Don  Alonfo  Enriquez 
and  his  predeceffors  within  their  liberties. 


2.  Their  highneffes  do  conftitute  and  z.  Viceroy 
appoint  the  faid  Columbus  their  vice-roy  and  g°- 
and  governor  general  of  all  the  iflands,  or  ^c" 
continents,  which,  as  has  been  faid,  he 

lhall  difcover  or  conquer  in  the  faid  feas  •, 
and  that  he  lhall  nominate  three  perfons  for 
the  government  of  each  of  them,  whereof 
their  highneffes  lhall  chufe  one. 

3.  That  their  highneffes  grant  to  the  faid  3.Tohave 
Columbus  the  tithe  of  all  commodities  what-  the  tithe 
foever,  whether  pearls,  precious  ftones, of  ajl 
gold,  filver,  fpice,  or  any  other  bought, 
bartered,  found,  taken,  or  otherwife  had 
within  the  limits  of  the  faid  admiralty, 

the  charges  being  firft  deduced  ;  fo  that 
he  take  to  himfelf  the  faid  tithe  of  the  neat 
produCt,  to  enjoy  and  difpofe  of  at  his 
pleafure. 

4.  That 
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Herrr-  4.  That  in  cafe  any  controverfies  fhall 
RA-  arile  on  account  of  the  commodities  he  (hall 
bring  from  the  faid  iflands,  or  countries 
caufes.  fo  conquered,  ordifcovered  as  aforefaid,  or 
on  account  of  thofe  here  taken  of  other 
merchants  in  exchange  for  thofe,  in  the 
place  where  the  faid  trade  fhall  be  fettled, 
if  it  fhall  of  right  belong  to  the  admiral  to 
try  fuch  caufes*  he  fhall  be  allowed  to  do 
it  himfelf,  or  by  his  deputy,  as  was  allowed 
to  the  admiral  Don  Alonjo  Enriquez  and 
his  predeceffors  within  their  diftrifts. 

5  Tobc  5.  That  it  fhall  be  lawful  for  the  faid 
an  nfvth  Columbus,  whenloever  any  fhips  are  fitted 
“na  l{1s’out  for  that  trade,  to  contribute  the  eighth 
part  of  the  charge,  and  accordingly  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  eighth  part  of  all  the  produce. 

Thefe  articles  were  figned  in  the  city  of 
Santa  Fe  in  the  plain  of  Granada ,  with 
which  and  the  aforefaid  fum  of  money  he 
departed  that  place  on  the  12th  of  May  ; 
Columbus  and  leaving  his  fons  at  fchool  in  Cordova, 

Palos^o  went  away  himfelf  to  the  port  of  Palos,  in 
fa  °s  t0  order  to  expedite  his  voyage;  very  few  at 
court  believing  he  would  perform  what  he 
had  promifed.  Their  catholick  majeflies 
ftritflly  injoined  him,  not  to  touch  at  Gui¬ 
nea,  nor  to  come  within  a  hundred  leagues 
of  the  Portuguefe  conquefts.  They  gave  him 
letters  patent  to  all  kings  and  princes  in 
the  world,  that  they  might  honour  and  en¬ 
tertain  him  as  their  commander.  He  went 
to  Palos,  becaufe  there  were  very  able  fea- 
men,  and  he  had  many  friends  among  them, 
as  alfo  for  the  fake  of  F.  John  Perez  de 
Marcbena,  who  aflifted  him  very  much  in 
this  affair,  difpofing  the  minds  of  the  fea- 
men,  who  were  unwilling  to  venture  upon 
an  unknown  voyage.  He  had  alfo  orders 
to  that  town,  to  furnilh  him  with  two  ca¬ 
ravels,  which  it  was  obliged  to  ferve  the 
crown  with  three  months  every  year.  He 
fitted  out  another  fhip  to  be  admiral,  and 
called  her  St.  Mary ;  the  lecond  was  named 
Pint  a ,  commanded  by  captain  Martin  A- 
lonfo  Pinzon,  and  his  brother  Francis  Mar¬ 
tinez  Pinzon  mafter ;  and  the  third  La  Pin¬ 
na,  which  had  latin  or  triangular  fails, 
of  which  Vincent  Tanez  Pinzon  was  captain 
and  mafter,  who  much  forwarded  the  e- 
quipment,  and  laid  down  half  a  million  of 
maravedies  (about  two  hundred  Jinty  pounds) 
for  the  eighth  part  of  the  charge,  making 
life  of  the  family  of  the  Pinzones,  who  were 
men  of  the  firft  rank  in  that  town,  wealthy 
and  able  bailors ;  and  all  the  common  fea- 
men  feeing  them  inclinable  to  the  voyage 
were  willing  to  undertake  it. 

Columbus  A  year’s  provifion  being  put  into  the 
inis  on  his  fhipS>  with  ninety  men,  moft  of  them  in- 
An.Tlri.  habitants  of  Palos,  for  there  were  fome 
friends  of  Columbus,  and  of  the  king’s  fer- 
vants,  they  let  fail  on  the  3d  of  Auguft  this 
fame  year  1492,  half  an  hour  before  fun 
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rifing,  and  got  over  the  bar  of  Suites ,  fo 
the  river  of  Palos  is  called,  dire&ing  their 
courfe  for  the  Canary  iilands;  all  the  men 
having  after  the  example  of  Columbus  con- 
lefled  their  fins,  and  received  the  bleffed 
facrament.  On  the  4th  of  Auguft  the  rud¬ 
der  of  the  caravel  Pinta ,  where  Martin  A- 
lonfo  Pinzon  commanded,  broke  loofe,  and 
it  was  fufpedted  to  have  happened  by  the 
contrivance  of  Gomez  Rafcon  and  Chrifto - 
pher  Quintero,  the  owners  of  her,  and  fea- 
men,  becaufe  they  went  that  voyage  with 
an  ill  will,  and  had  endeavoured  to  difap- 
point  it  before  they  fet  out.  This  obliged5 
them  to  lie  by,  and  the  admiral  made  up 
to  the  caravel,  tho’  he  could  not  aflift  her, 
it  being  ufual  fo  to  do,  to  encourage  the 
men.  However  Martin  Alonjo  Pinzon  be¬ 
ing  an  able  failor,  the  rudder  was  fo  faften- 
ed  with  ropes,  that  they  held  on  their 
courfe  till  the  Tuejday  following,  when  it 
got  loofe  again  thro’  the  violence  of  the 
wind,  and  they  were  all  obliged  to  lie  by. 

This  misfortune  happening  to  the  caravel 
Pinta,  at  firft  fetting  out,  might  have  ftar- 
tled  a  fuperftitious  perfon,  elpecially  con- 
fidering  how  refra<ftory  Martin  Alonjo  Pin-  Is  at  the 
zon  afterwards  proved  towards  the  admiral; 
but  having  again  made  faft  the  rudder,  the  1  an  J* 
beft  they  could,  they  difcovered  the  Cana¬ 
ry  iflands  on  the  1 1  th  of  Auguft,  about 
break  of  day,  and  not  being  able,  by  rea- 
fon  of  the  contrary  winds,  to  reach  Grand 
Canaria  in  two  days,  Martin  Alonjo  was  or¬ 
dered,  as  foon  as  he  could  get  to  land  to 
provide  another  fhip,  the  admiral  going 
himfelf  with  the  other  two  to  Gomera ,  with 
the  fame  intent ;  but  finding  none  returned 
to  Canaria,  refolving  to  make  a  new  rud¬ 
der  to  the  caravel  Pinta ,  and  to  change  the 
fails  of  the  caravel  Pinna  which  were  latin, 
or  triangular,  into  fquare,  that  fhe  might 
labour  the  lefs,  and  keep  company  with 
more  fafety.  He  failed  again  on  the  ill  of 
September  after  noon,  and  returning  to  Go¬ 
mera  took  in  flefh,  wood  and  water  very 
haftily  in  four  days  ;  for  being  informed 
that  fome  Portugueje  caravels  ply’d  there¬ 
abouts  to  take  him,  he  apprehended  fome 
misfortune,  becaufe  the  king  of  Portugal 
was  much  concerned  whe$  he  heard  that 
Columbus  had  agreed  with  their  catholick 
majefties,  fufpedting  he  had  miffed  his  for¬ 
tune.  On  Fhurjday  the  6th  he  failed  to  the 
weft  ward,  and  made  little  way  by  reafon  of  Sails  weft, 
the  calms ;  yet  the  next  day  they  loft  fight  ward, 
of  land,  and  many  fighed  and  wept,  be¬ 
lieving  they  fliould  never  fee  it  again,  Co¬ 
lumbus  comforting  them  with  the  hopes  of 
wealth  and  fuccefs.  That  day  they  ran 
eighteen  leagues,  the  admiral  defignedly 
reckoning  but  fifteen,  thinking  it  conveni¬ 
ent  to  fhorten  the  voyage,  to  leffen  the  ap- 
prehenfion  of  the  leamen.  On  the  nth  of 
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September ,  being  a  hundred  fifty  leagues 
horn  the  ifland  of  Ferro ,  they  law  a  piece  of 
a  niaft,  that  feem’d  to  have  been  carried 
by  the  current,  which  a  little  farther  they 
found  fet  very  ftrong  to  the  northward.  On 
the  14th  of  September ,  being  fifty  leagues 
more  to  the  weftward,  about  night-fall  the 
admiral  perceived  the  needle  varied  a  point 
weftward,  and  fomewhat  more  about  break 
of  day. 

The  faid  variation  had  never  before  been 
obferv’d  by  any  man,  which  made  him  much 
admire  it,  and  more  three  days  after,  when 
having  run  an  hundred  leagues  farther  upon 
the  fame  courfe  he  found  the  needles  varied 
at  evening  two  points,  and  in  the  morning 
exadtly  pointed  upon  the  north  ftar.  On 
Saturday  the  1 5th,  being  near  three  hundred 
leagues  to  the  weftward  of  the  ifland  of 
Ferro ,  in  the  night  they  faw  a  flame  of  fire 
fall  into  the  fea,  four  or  five  leagues  fouth- 
weft  from  the  fhips,  the  weather  being  calm, 
and  the  fea  finooth,  and  the  currents  full 
fetting  north-eaft.  The  men  in  the  caravel 
Ninna  faid,  they  had  the  day  before  feen 
one  of  thofe  birds  we  call  water- wagtails, 
which  they  admired,  as  being  the  firft  they 
had  feen,  and  a  bird  they  fay  does  not  fly 
above  fifteen  or  twenty  leagues  from  land. 
The  next  day  they  were  more  furprized  to 
oblerve  fome  fpots  of  green  and  yellow 
weeds  on  the  furface  of  the  water,  and  the 
more  for  that  it  feem’d  to  be  newly  broke 
loofe  from  fome  ifland  or  rock  ;  and  on 
Monday  they  law  much  more,  which  made 
many  conclude  they  were  near  land,  and 
the  rather  becaufe  they  faw  a  live  fmall 
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grafhopper  on  the  weeds.  Yet  others  Herre- 
thought  they  might  come  from  lands,  or 
rocks  lying  under  water,  which  made  them 
fear  and  mutter  againft  the  voyage.  They 
alfo  took  notice,  that  the  fea  water  was  but 
half  fo  fait  as  it  had  been  before,  and  that 
night  they  ftw  abundance  of  tunny  fillies, 
following  fo  clofe  after  the  ftiips,  that  the 
men  in  the  caravel  Ninna  kill’d  one  with  an 
harping  iron  ;  and  in  the  morning  the  air 
was  temperate,  that  it  much  delighted  and 
pleafed  them,  the  weather  being  much  the 
fame  as  it  is  in  Andaluzia  about  April.  About  0  h  * 
three  hundred  lixty  leagues  weft  from  the  tokens 
ifland  of  Ferro  they  law  another  water- wag-  obferv’d. 
tail;  and  on  Fuefday  the  1 8  th  of  September 
Martin  Alonfo  Pinzon ,  who  was  before,  in 
the  caravel  Pinta ,  which  was  an  excellent 
failer,  lay  by  for  the  admiral,  and  faid  he 
had  feen  a  multitude  of  fowl,  flying  weft¬ 
ward,  which  made  him  hope  to  difcover 
land  that  night,  at  about  fifteen  leagues  di- 
ftance  to  the  northward ;  nay  he  fancied  he 
had  leen  it ;  but  the  admiral  not  believing 
it,  would  not  lofe  time  in  going  out  of  the 
way  to  leek  it,  though  all  the  men  were 
that  way  inclined,  as  not  thinking  that  was 
the  place  where,  according  to  his  notion,  it 
was  to  be  found.  That  night  the  wind 
fiefhened,  when  they  had  failed  eleven  days 
without  handing  their  fails,  running  always 
to  the  weftward  before  the  wind.  The  ad¬ 
miral  conftantly  noted  down  all  particulars, 
as  the  winds  that  blew,  the  fifhes  and  birds 
he  faw,  and  all  other  tokens,  continually 
making  obfervations,  and  founding. 
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The  voyage  continued ;  the  figns  they  obferved ,  Jhewing  there  muft  be  land  j  the 
men  grow  mutinous ,  the  admiral  endeavours  to  appeafe  them. 


ALL  the  men  being  unacquainted  with 
fuch  a  voyage,  and  having  feen  no¬ 
thing  but  the  fky  and  water  in  fo  many 
days,  began  to  mutter,  as  thinking  their 
condition  defperate,  and  therefore  diligent¬ 
ly  obferved  all  tokens  they  faw,  none  ha¬ 
ving  ever  been  fo  far  out  at  fea  as  they  then 
were.  On  the  19th  of  September  a  fea-gull 
More  came  aboard  the  admiral,  and  others  ap- 
tokens  peared  in  the  evening,  which  put  them  in 
obferv’d.  p0pes  0f  ]anc3,  believing  thofe  birds  were 
not  gone  far  from  it  ;  and  hereupon  they 
threw  out  the  lead  with  two  hundred  fathom 
of  line,  and  though  they  found  no  bottom, 
it  appeared  that  the  current  did  fet  fouth- 
weft.  Phurfday  the  20th  about  ten  in  the 
morning  they  faw  two  gulls  more,  near  the 
admiral,  and  fome  time  after  took  a  black 
bird  with  a  white  fpot  on  his  head,  and 
the  feet  like  a  duck;  and  they  killed  a  fmall 
fifh,  and  faw  abundance  of  weeds,  which 
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the  ftiips  failing  over,  they  began  to  be  lefs 
afraid.  The  next  morning  at  break  of  day 
three  little  land  birds  came  aboard  the  ad¬ 
miral  finging,  and  when  the  fun  was  up, 
flew  away,  which  was  fome  comfort  to  the 
men,  as  believing  that  the  other  forts  of  fea 
fowl  might  venture  out  farther,  but  thofe 
little  birds  could  not  come  from  fo  great  a 
diftance.  Some  time  after  they  faw  another 
gull,  coming  from  the  weft-north-weft,  and 
the  next  day  after  noon  another  water- wag¬ 
tail,  and  a  gull,  and  more  weeds  to  the 
northward,  which  was  fome  incouragemenr, 
fuppofing  they  muft  come  from  fome  land 
not  remote.  Yet  thefe  very  weeds  troubled 
them,  becaufe  fometimes  there  were  fuch 
thick  fpots  of  them,  that  they  hinder’d  the 
way  of  the  ftiips,  and  therefore  they  kept 
from  them  as  much  as  they  could. 

The  next  day  they  faw  a  whale,  and  on 
the  2  2d  of  September  fome  birds ;  and  du- 
7 M  ring 
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Herre-  ring  thofe  three  days  they  met  with  fouth-  that  they  returned  thanks  to  God;  and  the 
RA-  well  winds,  which  though  contrary,  the  ad-  admiral  pretended  to  believe  it  till  night, 
miral  laid  were  good,  becaufe  the  fhips  directing  his  courfe  that  way  a  great  part  of 
having  failed  all  that  while  before  the  wind,  it,  to  pleafe  his  crew, 
the  men  believed  it  would  be  impofiible  to  The  next  morning  they  all  perceived 
return  home.  Yet  for  all  he  could  alledge,  thofe  were  clouds,  which  often  look  like 
the  men  grew  mutinous,  and  began  to  land,  and  then  with  general  difiatisfaflion 
flight  him,  and  rail  at  the  king  for  fending  Hood  weftward  again,  continuing  fo  to  do 
them  upon  fuch  a  voyage;  whilft  Columbus  as  long  as  the  wind  favoured,  and  obferving 
fometimes  fed  them  with  hopes,  and  other  the  figns,  faw  a  gull,  a  water-wagtail  and 
whiles  threatened  them  with  the  punifhment  other  birds ;  and  on  Thurfday  morning  an- 
they  mull  exped  from  his  majefty.  But  other  gull  flying  from  the  weft  to  the  eaft- 
on  the  23d  the  wind  came  up  at  weft-  ward;  they  alfo  faw  many  of  the  fifheS  cal- 
north-weft,  with  a  rough  fea,  as  they  all  led  gilt-heads,  fome  of  which  they  ftruck 
wifhed,and  at  nine  in  the  morning  a  turtle-  with  harping-irons  ;  another  water-wagtail 
dove  flew  over  the  admiral,  and  in  the  after-  pafled  by  very  near  the  fhips,  and  they 
noon  a  gull,  and  other  white  birds,  and  oblerved,  that  the  currents  did  not  run  fo 
they  found  grafhoppers  among  the  weeds,  ftrong  in  a  body  as  before,  but  turned 
The  next  day  came  another  gull,  and  tur-  back  with  the  tides,  and  there  were  fewer 
tie-doves  from  the  weftward,  as  alfo  fome  weeds.  Friday  following  they  faw  many 
fmall  fifties,  which  they  killed  with  harping  dorados ,  or  gilt-heads,  and  on  Saturday  a 
irons,  becaufe  they  would  not  bite  at  the  water- wagtail,  being  a  lea-fowl  that  never 
bait.  refts,  but  purfues  the  gulls,  till  for  fear  they 

Murmur-  All  thefe  tokens  proving  vain,  the  men’s  mute,  which  the  other  catches  in  the  air, 
in2s-  fear  increafed,  who  began  openly  to  mutter,  and  lives  on  ;  and  of  thefe  there  are  great 
that  the  admiral  had  projected  to  make  numbers  about  the  iflands  of  Cabo  Verde . 
himfelf  great  at  the  eXpence  of  their  lives;  Soon  after  abundance  of  gulls  appeared,  as 
and  fince  they  had  done  their  duty,  ventu-  alfo  numbers  of  flying  fifties.  In  the  after¬ 
ring  out  farther  than  any  men  had  ever  noon  they  found  many  weeds  ftretching  out 
done  before  them,  they  ought  not  to  feek  in  length  from  north  to  fouth,  as  alfo  three 
their  own  deftrudlion,  by  failing  on  to  no  gulls,  and  a  water-wagtail  purfuing  them  ; 
purpofe,  till  their  provifions  were  fpent;  the  men  conftantly  believing  the  weeds  were 
which,  though  never  fo  lparingly  managed,  a  fign  that  there  was  land  near,  but  under 
would  not  ferve  them  back  again  ;  nor  water,  and  that  they  fhould  perifti.  On 
would  the  fhips  hold  out,  being  already  Sunday  four  water-wagtails  came  near  the 
crazy ;  fo  that  no  man  could  blame  them,  admiral,  and  they  coming  together,  it  was 
and  the  admiral  having  met  with  fo  much  believed  that  the  land  was  not  far  off ;  and 
oppofition,  they  would  be  the  fooner  be-  many  weeds  appeared  lying  in  length  from 
lieved.  There  wanted  not  fome  who  faid,  weft-north-weft  to  eaft- fouth- eaft ;  befides 
That  to  avoid  all  controverfy,  it  were  the  many  of  thofe  fifties  they  call  emperors, 
belt  way  privately  to  throw  him  overboard,  which  have  a  hard  fkin,  and  are  not  good 
and  give  out  he  had  dropt  accidentally  as  he  to  eat.  Though  the  admiral  took  notice  of 
was  gazing  on  the  ftars,  and  this  would  be  all  thefe  figns  below,  yet  he  omitted  not  to 
the  fureft.  method  to  fave  themfelves,  fince  obferve  thofe  in  the  heavens.  He  perceiv’d 
no  examination  would  be  made.  Thus  the  that  at  night-fill  the  needles  varied  two  full 
men  daily  inclined  more  and  more  to  mu-  points,  and  in  the  morning  they  were  exaft 
tiny,  which  much  perplexed  Columbus ,  who  with  the  north-ftar,  which  much  perplex’d 
fometimes  with  good  words,  and  then  again  the  pilots,  till  he  told  them,  that  was  occa- 
with  menaces,  curbed  their  infolency;  often  fioned  by  the  north-ftar’s  rounding  the 
inculcating  the  tokens  they  met  with,  to  pole,  which  fomewhat  fatisfied  them  ;  for 
aflure  them  they  fhould  foon  find  a  won-  this  variation  made  them  apprehend  fome 
derful  rich  country,  where  all  their  toils  danger,  being  fo  far  from  land, 
would  be  overpaid.  Thus  they  continued  Monday  the  firft  of  Ofiober ,  at  break  of 
fo  full  of  care  and  trouble,  that  every  hour  day,  a  gull,  and  thofe  there  they  fay  are 
looked  to  them  like  a  year,  till  on  luefday  like  bitterns,  came  aboard  the  admiral ;  and 
the  25th  of  September ,  Vincent  Yannez  Fin-  others  before  noon,  and  the  weeds  then  fet 
zon  talking  to  Columbus ,  cried  out,  Land,  from  eaft  to  weft,  many  fearing  that  they 
land :  fir,  I  demand  my  reward  for  this  fhould  come  to  fome  place  where  the  land 
news,  and  then  pointing  to  the  fouth-weft,  was  fo  clofe  to  the  faid  weeds,  that  they 
fhewed  a  bulk  that  looked  like  an  ifland,  mull  flick  a-ground  and  be  loft.  That 
about  twenty-five  leagues  from  the  fhips,  fame  morning  the  pilot  told  Columbus ,  that 
which  though  afterwards  believed  to  be  a  they  were  five  hundred  eighty-eight  leagues 
contrivance  concerted  between  them  two,  weft  from  the  ifland  of  Ferro ;  the  admiral 
yet  at  that  time  was  fo  pleafing  to  the  men,  anfwered,  he  reckoned  but  five  hundred 
7l  •  ‘  eighty- 
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eighty-four  ■,  but  in  reality  his  reckoning 
was  feven  hundred  and  feven.  The  pilot 
of  the  caravel  Ninna  on  fVednefday  follow¬ 
ing  in  the  afternoon  faid,  by  his  computa- 
This  feems  t'10ri  they  had  run  fix  hundred  and  fifty 
to  be  a  _  leagues,  and  he  of  the  Pint  a  fix  hundred 
miifake  in  and  thirty,  which  was  a  miftake,  for  they 
ber  0^  always  right  before  the  wind.  How- 
leagues,  everi  Columbus  laid  nothing,  left  the  men, 
being  fo  being  fo  far  from  land,  fhould  dil'may.  On 
much  the  2d  of  Odlober  they  kill’d  a  tunny  fifh, 
more  thanancj  paw  many  other  forts,  as  alfo  a  white 

had  failed  bird,  anc'  manY  grey  ones,  and  the  weeds 
'  look’d  wither’d,  and  almoft  reduced  to  pow¬ 
der.  No  birds  appearing  on  the  third,  they 
feared  they  had  left  fome  ifland  on  either 
fide,  fuppofing  all  the  birds  they  had  leen 
pafifed  over  from  one  ifland  to  another,  and 
the  men  being  of  the  opinion  to  turn  off  to 
either  hand,  Columbus  did  not  think  fit  to 
lofe  the  opportunity  of  the  wind,  which 
carried  him  due  weft,  that  being  what  he 
defired,  and  becaufe  it  would  leflen  his  re¬ 
putation,  fhould  he  fail  up  and  down  to 
feek  for  that  he  always  faid  he  was  allured 
of.  This  made  the  men  mutiny  again,  and 
no  wonder,  confidering  fo  many  were  led 
by  one  of  whom  they  had  but  little  know¬ 
ledge,  and  run  into  fuch  a  vaft  ocean,  where 
for  fo  many  days  they  had  feen  nothing  but 
the  fky  and  water,  without  knowing  what 
would  be  the  end  of  it.  But  it  pleafed  God 
to  provide  frefh  figns,,  wherewith  they  were 
foniewhat  pacified,  for  on  the  4th  of  Octo¬ 
ber,  after  noon,  they  faw  above  forty  fpar- 
rows  and  two  gulls,  which  came  fo  clofe  to 
the  fhips  that  a  failor  killed  one  of  them 
with  a  flone,  and  many  flying  fifhes  fell 
into  the  fhips,  with  which,  and  the  admi¬ 
ral’s  fair  words,  they  were  appeafed. 

The  next  day  a  gull,  a  water- wagtail, 
and  many  fparrows,  appeared  near  the  Ihip 
to  the  weftward.  On  Sunday  the  7th  there 
was  fome  fign  of  land  to  the  weftward,  and 
none  durft  fay  fo,  though  they  all  wifh’d  for 
it,  in  hopes  of  gaining  an  annuity  of  1 0000 
maravedies,  which  their  Catholick  majefties 
had  promifed  to  him  that  firft  faw  land  ; 
and  left  they  fhould  upon  every  fancy  cry 
Land,  out  of  covetoufnefs  of  the  reward,  it 
was  ordered,  that  whofoever  fhould  pretend 
to  fee  land,  if  it  were  not  verified  in  three 


days,  fhould  be  for  ever  excluded  from  that  Her  re- 
benefit,  though  he  afterwards  really  difeo- 
Vered  it.  However,  they  in  the  caravel 
Ninna ,  which  was  foremoft  being  the  beft 
failer,  concluding  for  certain  that  they  had 
feen  land,  fired  their  guns,  and  hoifted  out 
their  colours,  but  the  farther  they  advanced} 
the  more  their  joy  declined, ,  till  it  quite  va- 
nifhed.  In  this  difconfolate  condition  it 
pleafed  God  again  to  comfort  them  with 
the  fight  of  great  flights  of  birds,  and  a- 
mongft  them  fome  belonging  to  the  land, 
which  made  to  the  fouth-weft ;  whereupon 
Columbus  concluded  he  could  not  be  far 
from  land,  and  therefore  altered  his  courfe 
from  weft  to  fouth-weft  ;  alledging,  that 
the  difference  was  not  great,  and  that  the 
Portuguefes  had  difcover’d  mod  of  their  i- 
flands  by  fuch  flights  of  birds,  and  that  thofe 
he  faw  took  the  fame  way  he  had  always 
defigned  for  dilcovering  of  the  land,  for 
they  well  knew  he  always  told  them  he  did 
not  expert  to  meet  with  it  till  he  had  failed 
feven  hundred  and  fifty  leagues  to  the  weft¬ 
ward  of  the  Canaries ,  where  he  had  faid  he 
fhould  find  the  ifland  Hifpaniola ,  which  he 
then  call’d  Cipongo ,  and  rauft  certainly  have 
been  upon  it,  but  that  knowing  it  lay 
north -and  fouth  in  length,  he  had  not  be¬ 
fore  turned  to  the  fouthward,  for  fear  of 
being  foul  of  it,  yet  he  believed  it  lay  a- 
mong  other  iflands  to  the  left,  the  way 
thofe  birds  flew,  they  being  fo  numerous 
.becaufe  the  land  was  fo  near  *,  for  on  Mon¬ 
day  the  8  th  about  a  dozen  of  fmall  birds  of 
feveral  colours  came  to  the  lhip,  and  after 
hovering  awhile  about  it,  flew  away,  many 
others  making  to  the  fouthweft.  That  fame 
evening  many  large  birds  appeared,  and 
flocks  of  fmall  ones,  coming  from  the  north¬ 
ward,  and  they  faw  many  tunny  fifhes  ;  and 
the  next  morning  a  gull,  ducks,  and  fmall 
birds  flying  the  fame  way  the  others  had 
gone  *,  befides,  the  air  was  more  frefh  and 
fragrant,  as  it  is  at  Sevil  about  April.  But 
now  the  men  were  fo  eager  to  fee  land,  that 
they  regarded  no  figns,  though  on  IVednef- 
day  the  10th  many  birds  were  feen  both 
by  day  and  night ;  yet  neither  the  admiral’s 
encouragement,  nor  upbraiding  them  with 
pufillanimity  could  quell  thofe  people. 
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Objervations  and  Difcoveries  of 


herre-  chap.  viri. 

L  If  i  Admiral  Columbus  dif  overs  the  ijlands  of  San  Salvador,  The  Conception,  Fer- 
nandina,  Ifabella,  and  others ;  the  defer  ipt  ion  of  them ,  and  of  the  natives. 


IT  pleafed  God  that  when  Columbus  was 
no  longer  able  to  withftand  the  muti¬ 
nous  temper  and  dilcontents  of  his  men, 
on  Lhurfday  the  iith  of  October  1492,  in 
the  afternoon,  he  received  fome  comfort, 
from  the  manifeft  tokens  there  appeared  of 
the  nearnefs  of  the  land  ;  for  thole  aboard 
his  own  fhip  faw  by  her  fide  a  green  rulh, 
and  then  a  large  green  fifh  of  that  fort 
which  is  ufually  near  rocks.  They  in  the 
caravel  Pint  a  faw  a  cane  and  a  ftaff,  and 
took  up  another  artificially  carved,  and  a 
bit  of  board,  and  many  weeds  frefh  torn 
off  from  the  fhore.  Thofe  of  the  caravel 
Ninna  faw  other  fuch  like  tokens,  and  a 
thorn  tree  branch  with  the  berries  on  it ; 
which  feem’d  to  be  frefh  broke  off",  all  de- 
monftrations  of  their  being  near  land,  as 
was  the  fand  they  brought  up  with  the 
lead  in  founding;  befides  the  unfteadinefs 
of  the  wind  then  blowing  was  thought  to 
be  occafioned  by  the  land.  Columbus  con¬ 
cluding  that  he  was  certainly  near  "it,  as 
foon  as  it  was  night,  after  evening  prayer, 
he  made  a  fpeech  to  his  men,  fignifying 
the  infinite  goodnefs  of  God  to  them,  in 
conducing  them  fafe  through  fo  long  a 
voyage,  and  fince  the  tokens  hourly  ap¬ 
peared  more  certain,  he  defired  they  would 
watch  all  the  night,  fince  they  knew,  that 
the  firfl:  article  of  the  inftrudtions  he  gave 
them,  when  they  left  Spain,  directed  that 
after  failing  feven  hundred  leagues,  with¬ 
out  finding  land,  they  fliould  make  no  way 
from  midnight  till  day,  but  ftand  upon 
their  guard,  for  he  was  moll  confident  they 
fhould  make  the  land  that  night,  and  that 
befides  the  ten  thoufand  maravedies  annui¬ 
ty  their  majefties  had  promifed  to  the  firfl; 
that  faw  it,  he  would  give  him  a  velvet 
doublet.  About  ten  at  night,  Columbus 
fitting  on  the  poop  faw  a  light,  and  pri¬ 
vately  called  Peter  Gutierrez ,  one  of  the 
king’s  grooms  of  the  privy  chamber,  and 
bid  him  look  at  it,  and  he  faid  he  faw  it. 
Then  they  call’d  Roderick  Sanchez  of  Sego¬ 
via. ,  infpeftor  of  the  fleet,  who  could  not 
difcern  it,  but  it  was  afterwards  feen  twice, 
and  looked  like  a  candle  that  was  lifted  up, 
and  put  down,  fo  that  Columbus  made  no 
doubt  of  its  being  a  true  light,  or  that  he 
was  near  land,  as  it  proved,  being  people 
going  from  one  houfe  to  another.  About 
two  in  the  morning  the  caravel  Pinta , 
which  was  always  foremoft,  made  a  fignal 
of  land,  which  was  firfl;  defcried  by  Rode¬ 
rick  dc  Liana ,  a  failor,  and  but  two  leagues 
diflant.  However,  the  reward  of  ten  thou- 
fiind  maravedies  annuity  was  by  their  ma¬ 


jefties  declared  to  belong  to  the  admiral, 
and  was  always  paid  him  out  of  the  revenue 
of  the  fhambles  at  Sevil  becaufe  he  faw 
the  light  in  the  midft  of  darknels ;  meaning 
the  fpiritual  light  they  were  bringing  among 
thofe  barbarous  people:  God  fo  ordering, 
that  as  loon  as  the  war  with  the  Moors  was 
ended,  after  feven  hundred  twenty  years 
fince  their  firfl:  coming  into  Spain ,  this  work 
fliould  be  begun,  that  fo  the  kings  of  Ca- 
Jlile  and  Leon  might  be  continually  employ’d 
in  bringing  of  infidels  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  Catholick  faith. 

When  the  day  appeared  they  perceived  F irft  ]and 
it  was  an  ifland,  fifteen  leagues  in  length,  diicover’d. 
plain,  much  wooded,  with  good  water,  a 
frefh  lake  in  the  middle,  and  full  of  people, 
who  ftood  full  of  admiration  on  the  fhore, 
believing  the  fhips  to  be  fome  monftrous 
creatures,  and  impatient  to  be  better  in¬ 
form’d  as  the  Spaniards  were  to  go  afhore. 

The  admiral  went  off  in  his  boat  well  mann’d, 
and  the  royal  ftandard  hoifted,  as  did  the 
captains  Martin  Alonfo  Pinzon  and  Vincent 
Tannez  Pinzon  with  the  peculiar  colours  of 
the  enterprize,  being  a  green  crofs  with 
fome  crowns,  and  the  names  of  their  Catho¬ 
lick  majefties.  When  they  had  all  kifs’d 
the  ground,  and  returned  thanks  to  al¬ 
mighty  God  on  their  knees,  for  that  his 
mercy  to  them,  the  admiral  ftood  up,  and 
called  that  ifland  San  Salvador,  that  is,  St.  The  ifland 
Saviour,  but  by  the  inhabitants  it  was  called  St. 
named  Guanahani ,  being  one  of  thofe  af-Saviour* 
terwards  in  general  called  Lucayos ,  nine 
hundred  fifty  leagues  from  the  Canary  Ijlands, 
and  difcovered  after  thirty-three  days  fail. 

Columbus  took  pofleffion  of  it,  with  the 
ufual  formalities,  for  the  crown  of  Caftile 
and  Leon,  in  the  prefence  of  the  notary 
Roderick  de  Efcovedo ,  vaft  numbers  of  the 
natives  looking  on.  The  Spaniards  then 
owned  him  as  admiral,  and  viceroy,  ta¬ 
king  an  oath  to  obey  him,  as  reprefenring 
the  king’s  perfon  in  thofe  parts,  with  ah 
the  pleafure  and  fatisfa&ion  as  may  be 
imagined,  for  fuch  fuccefs  all  of  them  beg¬ 
ging  pardon  for  the  trouble  they  had  put 
him  to  through  their  irrefolution  and  pu- 
fillanimity.  lhe  admiral  perceiving  thofe 
Indians  were  a  Ample  peaceable  people, 
who  ftood  in  admiration  gazing  on  the 
Chriftians,  wondering  at  their  beards,  com¬ 
plexion  and  clothes,  gave  them  fome  red 
caps,  glafs  beads,  and  fuch  baubles,  which 
they  highly  valued,  the  Spaniards  being 
no  Jefs  furprized  to  behold  thofe  people^ 
their  pofture  and  behaviour. 
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The  admiral  returned  aboard  his  Hups 
followed  by  the  Indians ,  fome  of  them 
fwimming,  and  others  in  their  boats,  call¬ 
ed  canoos ,  made  of  one  intire  piece  of  tim¬ 
ber,  like  troughs,  or  trays,  they  carried 
with  them  bottoms  of  cotton,  parrots,  and 
javelins,  pointed  with  fifh  bones,  and  fome 
other  things  to  barter  for  glafs  toys,  hawks 
bells,  and  fuch  trifles,  which  they  were 
fo  well  pleafed  with,  as  to  put  a  high  value 
upon  pieces  of  broken  earthen  glazed  plates 
and  porringers.  Men  and  women  were 
all  ftark  naked,  like  people  in  their  primi¬ 
tive  innocence  •,  the  greater  number  being 
under  thirty  years  of  age,  though  there 
were  all'o  fome  old.  They  wore  their  hair 
down  to  their  ears*  and  fome  few  to  their 
necks,  ty’d  with  a  ftring  to  the  head  in  the 
nature  of  trefles.  Their  features  and  coun¬ 
tenances  were  good,  tho5  their  extraordinary 
broad  foreheads  Were  fome  deformity. 
They  were  of  a  middle  ftature,  well  fha- 
ped,  their  fkins  of  an  olive  colour,  like  the 
natives  of  the  Canary  iflands  *,  fome  were 
painted  white,  others  black,  and  others 
red  ;  raoft  of  them  about  their  bodies, 
fome  only  their  faces,  eyes,  and  nofes. 
They  were  totally  unacquainted  with  our 
weapons,  for  being  fhewed  fome  fwords, 
they  ignorantly  laid  hold  of  the  edge ;  nor 
did  they  know  any  thing  of  iron  ,  but  made 
ufe  of  fharp  -ftones  found  in  the  rivers  to 
work  in  wood.  Being  afked  by  figns,  how 
they  came  by  fome  fears  the  Spaniards 
law  among  them  •,  they  anfwered,  That 
the  people  of  other  iflands  came  to  take 
them,  and  they  were  wounded  {landing  up¬ 
on  their  own  defence.  They  feem  to  have 
voluble  tongues,  and  ready  wits,  eafily 
repeating  the  words  they  heard.  No  li¬ 
ving  creatures  whatfoever  were  feen  there, 
but  only  parrots.  The  next  day,  being  the 
i  3  th  of  October ,  abundance  of  Indians  came 
aboard  the  fhips  in  their  canoos,  tnoft  of 
which  carried  forty,  or  fifty  men  •,  and 
fome  fo  fmall  that  they  held  but  one.  They 
rowed  with  an  oar,  like  a  baker’s  peel,  as  if 
they  had  been  digging  with  a  fpade.  The 
canoos  are  fo  contrived,  that  if  they  overfet, 
the  Indians  fwimming  turn  them  up  again, 
and  lade  out  the  water  with  dry’d  calabafhes 
they  carry  for  that  purpofe.  They  had 
cotton  to  barter,  and  fome  of  them  gave  as 
many  bottoms  of  it  as  weighed  a  quarter 
of  an  hundred  weight  for  the  Portuguefe 
centis ,  being  a  fmall  brafs  coin,  worth  lefs 
than  a  farthing.  There  were  no  jewels,  or 
other  things  of  value,  except  fome  little 
gold  plates  they  hung  at  their  nofes.  They 
were  never  fatisfied  with  gazing  at  the  Spa¬ 
niards,  kneel’d  down,  lifted  up  their  hands,  as 
it  weretopraifeGod,and  invited  one  another 
-  to  go  fee  the  men  that  came  from  heaven. 

Being  afked,  whence  they  had  that  gold  ; 
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they  anfwered,  from  the  fouthward,  where  Her rh- 
there  was  a  king  who  had  abundance  ot 
it,  making  figns  with  their  hands.  The 
admiral  underftanding  there  were  other 
countries,  refolved  to  go  feek  them.  The 
{hips  were  never  clear  of  Indians *  who  as 
loon  as  they  could  lay  hold  of  any  thing* 
tho’  it  were  but  a  bit  of  a  broken  earthen 
difh,  went  away  well  pleafed,  and  fwam 
afhore  \  offering  whatfoever  they  had  for 
any  trifle  they  gave  them.  Thus  the  day 
Was  fpent  in  trading,  and  they  all  went 
away,  their  generofity  in  giving  being  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  value  they  had  for  what  was 
returned,  looking  upon  the  Spaniards  as  men 
come  from  heaven,  and  therefore  defiring 
fomething  to  keep  in  remembrance  of  them. 

On  the  14th  of  Offober  in  the  morning 
the  admiral  took  a  view  of  all  the  coaft 
towards  the  north-w’eft  in  the  boats.  The 
natives  followed  by  land,  offering  provifions, 
and  calling  others  to  feethofe  heavenly  men* 
lifting  up  their  hands  in  admiration,  and  o- 
thers  in  canoos,  and  fome  fwimming,  by 
figns  afked  whether  they  were  not  come 
from  heaven,  and  defiring  they  would  go  a- 
Ihore  to  reft.  The  admiral  gave  them  all 
firings  of  glafs  beads,  pins  and  other  toys, 
being  well  pleafed  to  fee  fo  much  fimplicity, 
till  he  came  to  a  ridge  of  rocks,  where  there 
was  a  fpacious  fife  harbour,  where  a  ftrong 
fort  might  have  been  built,  becaufe  it  was 
almoft  inclofed  by  the  water.  In  that  place 
there  were  fix  houfes,  with  abundance  of 
trees  about  them,  which  looked  like  gardens. 

The  men  being  weary  of  rowing,  and  the 
land  not  fit  to  make  any  ftay  there,  Columbus 
took  feven  Indians ^  that  they  might  learn 
Spanijh ,  and  returning  to  the  caravels,  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  difeover  other  iflands,  above  an 
hundred  whereof  appeared  all  of  them  plain, 
green,  and  inhabited,  the  names  whereof 
the  Indians  told.  On  Monday  the  1 5th  he 
came  to  one,  feven  leagues  from  the  firft, 
and  called  Santa  Maria  de  la  Conceptions ,  or  Concep- 
St.  Alary  of  the  Conception ,  the  fide  whereof  A°n 
next  to  San  Salvador  ftretches  out  fifty 
leagues  •,  but  the  admiral  ran  along  it  eaft 
and  weft,  where  the  extent  is  but  ten  leagues, 
anchored  on  the  weft  fide,  and  went  afhore. 

Vaft  numbers  of  the  natives  came  down 
immediately  full  of  admiration  ;  and  he 
finding  ftill  the  fame  thing  thought  fit  to 
proceed  farther.  A  canoo  being  aboard  the 
caravel  Ninna ,  one  of  the  feven  Indians 
brought  from  San  Salvador  leaped  over, 
and  fwam  away,  and  though  the  boat  pur- 
fued,  it  could  not  overtake  him  ,  another 
had  made  his  efcape  the  night  before.  An 
Indian  came  in  a  canoo  to  barter  cotton  ; 
the  admiral  ordered  a  red  cap  to  be  put 
on  his  head,  and  hawkfbels  about  his  arms 
and  legs,  and  lb  he  went  away  well  pleafed 
with  his  cotton. 
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The  next  day,  being  Tuefday ,  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  weft  ward  to  another  ifland,  the  coaft 
whereof  ran  out  eighteen  leagues  north  weft 
and  fouth  eaft.  He  came  not  to  it  till 
JVednefday  the  17th,  afternoon,  by  reafon 
of  the  calms.  By  the  way  they  met  an  In¬ 
dian  in  a  canoo,  who  had  a  piece  of  fuch 
bread  as  they  eat,  and  fome  water  in  a  ca- 
labafli  or  gourd,  a  little  black  earth,  fuch 
as  they  ufe  to  paint  themfelves,  and  dry 
leaves  of  a  fort  of  herb  they  highly  value,  be- 
caufe  it  is  wholefome  and  fweet-fcented, 
and  in  a  little  bafket  a  firing  of  glafs  beads, 
and  two  vinteins ,  which  is  a  fmall  Porlnguefe 
filver  coin,  worth  under  two  pence  ;  by 
which  it  appeared  he  came  from  the  ifland 
of  San  Salvador ,  had  pafted  by  the  Concep¬ 
tion,  and  was  going  to  the  ifland  which  the 
admiral  now  called  Fernandina ,  in  honour 
of  the  king,  and  to  make  the  Spaniards 
known.  The  way  being  long,  and  the  In¬ 
dian  tired  with  rowing,  he  went  aboard 
the  fhips,  where  the  admiral  ordered  he 
fhould  have  bread  and  honey  given  him 
to  eat,  and  wine  to  drink,  and  as  foon  as 
he  came  to  the  ifland,  caufed  him  to  be 
fet  afhore,  with  fome  toys.  The  good  ac¬ 
count  this  man  gave  of  his  entertainment 
brought  the  people  to  barter  aboard  the 
fliips,  as  had  been  done  in  the  other  iflands, 
they  being  all  alike.  When  the  boat  went 
afhore  for  water,  the  Indians  readily  fhewed 
it  them,  and  helped  to  fill  the  pipes  •,  yet 
thefe  feemed  to  be  fomewhat  more  under- 
ftanding  than  the  others,  for  they  flood 
harder  in  the  exchange  of  their  things,  had 
cotton  blankets  in  their  houfes,  and  the 
women  covered  their  privities  with  little 
cotton  wrappers,  like  fhort  coats,  reaching 
from  the  naval  half  way  the  thighs,  and 
others  with  a  fwathe  of  the  fame  fort ;  fuch 
as  had  no  better  did  it  with  leaves  of  trees, 
which  was  not  ufed  by  the  maidens. 

This  ifland  feemed  to  have  plenty  of 
water,  many  meadows,  and  groves,  and 
fome  pleafant  little  hills,  which  the  others 
had  not,  with  an  infinite  variety  of  birds 
that  fung  fweetly,  and  flew  about  in  flocks, 
moft  of  them  different  from  what  Spain 
affords,  and  there  were  many  lakes  ;  near 
one  of  thefe  they  faw  a  creature  feven  foot 
long,  which  they  fuppofed  to  be  an  alligator, 
and  having  thrown  flones  it  ran  into  the 
water,  where  they  killed  it  with  their  f pears. 


admiring  its  bignefs,  and 


ft  range 


fhape  ; 


yet  afterwards  experience  taught  them,  that 
the  faid  animal  being  flead  and  foaled  is 
good  meat,  for  the  flefh  of  it  is  white, 
and  moft  valued  by  the  Indians ,  and  in  the 
ifland  Hifpaniola  they  call  therti  Tvanes.  In 
this  ifland  they  faw  fome  trees,  that  looked 
as  if  they  had  been  grafted,  as  bearing  four 
or  five  forts  of  leaves,  and  yet  they  were 
natural.  They  alfo  faw  fifhes  of  fine  co¬ 


lours,  but  no  land  animals,  except  large 
tame  fnakes,  the  aforefaid  alligators,  and  a 
little  fort  of  rabbets,  not  unlike  mice,  which 
they  call  Ulias.  Proceeding  farther  to¬ 
wards  the  north-weft,  to  view  the  ifland, 
they  anchored  at  the  mouth  of  a  ftately 
harbour,  having  a  fmall  ifland  before  it  ; 
but  went  not  in  becaufe  of  the  fhallownefs, 
nor  would  the  admiral  remove  far  from  a 
town,  that  fheltered  them,  having  leen 
none  in  any  of  the  other  iflands  of  above 
ten  or  twelve  houfes,  like  tents,  fome  of 
them  round,  and  others  doping  both  ways, 
with  an  open  porch  before,  after  the  Flan¬ 
ders  fafhion,  and  thefe  covered  with  leaves 
of  trees,  handfomely  laid  on  againft  wind 
and  rain,  with  vents  for  the  lmoak,  and 
handfome  ridges,  or  ornaments  at  the  top. 
Within  them  there  was  nothing  but  what 
they  carried  aboard  the  fhips  to  barter  ; 
only  their  beds  were  of  net  ty’d  up  to  two 
polls,  which  they  call  hammocks.  Here 
were  alfo  fome  little  dumb  dogs.  An  Indian 
was  feen,  who  had  a  little  piece  of  gold  at 
his  nofe,  with  fome  marks  on  it  like  cha¬ 
racters,  which  the  admiral  would  fain  have 
had,  luppofing  it  to  be  fome  coin  •,  but  it 
afterwards  appeared  that  there  was  none 
throughout  all  the  Weft-Indies. 

Nothing  more  being  found  at  Fernandina, 
than  what  had  been  feen  at  San  Salvador, 
and  the  Conception ,  he  proceeded  to  the  next 
iflands.  The  fourth  was  called  Saomoto , 
and  he  gave  it  the  name  of  Ifabella ,  in  ho-  ifabella 
nour  of  her  catholick  majefty,  taking  pof-  ifland. 
leflion  of  it  before  witnefles,  with  a  notary, 
as  was  done  in  all  the  reft.  The  Land  ap¬ 
peared  as  beautiful  as  the  reft,  looking  like 
Spain  in  April,  and  the  people  of  the  fame 
fort.  There  they  killed  an  alligator,  and 
as  they  were  going  towards  a  town,  the  in¬ 
habitants  fled,  carrying  away  what  they 
had  ;  but  the  admiral  having  ordered  that 
no  harm  fhould  be  done,  they  foon  came 
to  the  fhips,  to  barter,  as  the  others  had 
done,  and  he  gave  them  toys,  afking  them 
for  water,  that  they  might  grow  more  fa¬ 
miliar,  and  they  brought  it  in  gourds.  He 
would  not  lofe  time  at  the  Ifabella,  nor  any 
of  the  others,  which  were  very  numerous, 
anti  all  alike,  but  refolved  to  go  find  out 
one  they  told  him  was  very  large,  and  by 
them  called  Cuba,  pointing  to  the  fouth- 
ward  ;  he  fuppofing  it  to  be  Sucipango  by 
the  figns  they  gave,  and  mighty  things 
they  fcem’d  to  Lay  of  it.  He  fleer’d  his 
courfe  weft  fouth- weft,  made  little  way 
on  JVed?iefday  and  Thurfday,  by  reafon  of 
the  rain,  and  at  nine  in  the  morning 
changed  his  courfe  to  fouth-eaft,  running 
eight  leagues,  and  difcovering  eight  iflands 
lying  north  and  fouth,  which  he  called  Del 
Arena,  or  of  land,  on  account  of  the 
fhoals  about  them.  Pie  was  told  it  was  a 
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left  f?m  t^ience  t0  Cuba,  Cuba  before  nighr,  yet  becaufe  it  grew  IateHt-RK 

eft  them  on  Saturday^  27th  of  OAober. ,  and  dark  would  not  draw  nearer  but  hv 
and  (landing  fouth  fputh-weft  difcovered  by  all  night.  7 


Cuba 

iiland. 


CHAP.  IX. 

and  takes  a  view  of  the  {[lands  of  Cuba  and  Hifpft- 
and  ts  JorJaken  by  Martin  Alonfo  Pinzon. 


The  Admiral  di (covers, 
niola, 

ON  Sunday  the  28th  of  October  he 
drew  near  the  coaft,  and  called  the 
Hand  Juana,  or  Joanna,  which  appeared 
to  be  better  than  the  others,  there  being 
hills,  mountains,  various  forts  of  trees, 
plains  and  waters  to  be  feen  at  firfl  fight. 
He  anchored  in  a  great  river  he  called 
San  Salvador ,  or  St.  Saviour,  for  a  good 
omen.  I  he  wood  feemed  to  be  very  thick, 
the  trees  tall,  bearing  bloffoms  and  fruit 
different  from  ours,  with  abundance  of 
birds.  The  admiral  wanting  fome  infor¬ 
mation,  fent  to  two  houfes  there  were  in 
fight,  the  inhabitants  whereof  fled,  bearing 
nets  and  other  fifhing  tackle,  and  a  dog 
that  did  not  bark.  He  would  not  fuffer 
any  thing  to  be  touched ;  but  went  on  to 
another  great  river  lie  called  De  la  Luna, 
or  of  the  moon;'  another  he  named  Mares, 
or  leas,  the  banks  whereof  were  full  of 
inhabitants,  who  fled  to  the  mountains, 
which  were  covered  with  feveral  forts  of 
large  tall  trees.  The  Indians  he  brought 
with  him,  fignified,  that  there  was  gold 
and  pearls,  which  he  thought  was  likely, 
having  feen  mufcles;  and  laid  it  was  not 
ten  days  fail  from  thence  to  the  continent, 
only  upon  a  notion  he  had  conceived,  up¬ 
on  what  Paul  a  phyfician  of  Florence  had 
writ ;  and  though  he  was  in  the  right,  it 
was  not  the  land  he  imagined;  and  believing 
that  if  many  men  went  afhore  the  Indians 
would  be  the  more  fearful ;  he  fent  only 
two  Spaniards ,  with  one  of  the  Indians  of 
the  ifland  of  San  Salvador,  and  one  of  Cu¬ 
ba,  who  came  to  the  (hips  in  a  canoo.  The 
Spaniards  were  Roderick  de  Xeres,  inhabi¬ 
tant  of  Ayamonfe ,  and  Lewis  de  Forres,  who 
had  been  a  Jew ,  and  fpoke  Hebrew ,  Chal¬ 
dee,  and  fome  fay  Arabick.  He  gave  them 
toys  to  barter,  allotted  fix  days  for  their 
flay,  and  order’d  what  they  fhould  fay  in 
the  name  of  their  catholick  majellies ;  di¬ 
recting  they  fhould  go  up  the  inland,  and 
inquire  into  all  particulars,  without  doing 
wrong  to  any  man.  In  the  mean  while  he 
refitted  his  fhip,  and  found  all  the  wood 
they  burnt  had  a  fort  of  gum  like  maftick; 
the  leaf  and  fruit  much  refembling  the 
lentifk  tree,  but  was  much  bigger.  In 
this  river  of  Mares  the  fhip  had  room  to 
wind,  and  it  has  feven  or  eight  fathom 
water  at  the  mouth,  and  five  within, 
there  being  two  fmall  hills  on  the  fouth- 
well  fide,  and  a  pleafant  plain  cape  running 


out  to  the  wefl  north-v  eft ;  and  this  was  af¬ 
terwards  the  port  of  Barocoa ,  which  the  Ade- 
lantado,  or  lord-lieutenant  Velajquex,  cal¬ 
led  Of  the  AJJumption. 

On  the  5th  of  November,  when  the  (hips  what  the 
were  ready  to  (ail,  the.  Spaniards  returned,  Spaniard, 3 
with  three  natives  of  the  Hand,  faying  fawuP tha 
they  had  travelled  22  leagues,  and  found  ifland‘ 
a  town  of  fifty  houfes  built  like  thofe  al¬ 
ready  mentioned,  wherein  were  about  1000 
inhabitants,  a  whole  race  living  in  a  houfe; 
that  the  prime  men  came  out  to  meet, 
and  led  them  by  the  arms  to  lodge  in  one 
of  thofe  houfes,  where  they  were  feated  on 
(tools  made  of  one  intire  piece  of  wood, 
in  the  fhape  of  a  living  creature  that  had 
fhort  legs,  the  tail  (landing  upright,  and 
the  head  before,  with  gold  eyes  and  ears, 
ft  hat  all  the  Indians  fat  about  them  on 
the  ground,  and  came  one  after  another 
to  kifs  their  hands  and  feet,  believing 
they  came  from  heaven,  and  giving  them 
boiled  roots  to  eat,  which  tailed  like  chef- 
nuts,  intreating  them  to  (lay  there,  or  at 
lead  to  reft  themfelves  for  five  or  fix 
days ;  the  Indians  that  went  along  with  them, 
having  laid  much  in  their  commendation. 
Afterwards  abundance  of  women  coming 
in  to  fee  them,  the  men  went  away,  and 
thofe  with  the  fame  admiration  killed  their 
hands  and  feet,  touching  them  as  if  they 
had  been  fomething  holy,  and  offering 
what  they  had.  That  many  would  have 
come  away  with  them,  but  they  gave  leave 
only  to  their  lord,  his  fon,  and  a  iervant 
of  his,  of  whom  the  admiral  made  very 
much. 

They  added,  that  both  going  and  com¬ 
ing  they  met  with  feveral  towns,  where 
they  were  courteoufly  entertained,  but  none 
of  them  had  above  five  or  fix  houfes  to¬ 
gether;  and  by  the  way  they  met  feveral 
people,  every  one  carrying  a  lighted  fire¬ 
brand  in  his  hand  to  make  fire,  and 
(moke  themfelves  with  certain  herbs  they 
took  with  them,  as  alfo  to  roaft  roots,  that 
being  their  chief  food.  That  the  fire  was 
eafily  lighted,  for  they  had  a  fort  of  wood, 
which  being  rubbed  one  piece  againft  an¬ 
other,  as  if  they  were  boring,  loon  took 
fire.  They  faw  feveral  forts  of  trees, 
which  they  had  not  feen  along  the  fea- 
coaft,  and  extraordinary  variety  of  birds 
quite  different  from  ours,  and  among  them 
partridges  and  nightingales;  but  had  found 
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Her  re-  no  four-footed  creature,  except  thole  little 
RA-  cur-dogs  that  could  not  bark.  That  there 
was  much  land  fiwed  with  thofe  roots, 
and  that  grain  they  called  Maiz,  which 
was  well  tailed,  either  boiled  whole,  or 
made  into  flower.  They  faw  vaft  quan¬ 
tities  of  fpun  cotton,  in  bottoms,  and 
thought  there  was  above  12000  weight  of 
it  in  one  houfe,  for  it  grows  wild  in  the 
fields-,  and  opens  itfelf  when  ripe,  as  the 
rofes  do,  but  not  all  at  once,  for  there 
were  fome  heads  open,  and  others  ft  ill 
clofed  upon  the  fame  plant ;  and  they 
would  give  a  Imall  bafket  full  of  cotton 
for  a  leather  thong,  or  a  piece  of  glaz’d 
earthen  ware,  or  looking-glafs.  They  did 
not  ufe  that  cotton  for  cloathing,  being  all 
naked,  but  to  make  nets  to  lie  in,  and 
to  weave  Imall  clouts  to  cover  their  pri¬ 
vities.  Being  ailced  for  gold  and  pearls, 
they  faid  there  was  plenty  of  them  at  Bo¬ 
hio ,  pointing  to  the  eaft. 

The  Spaniards  made  much  inquiry  a- 
mong  the  Indians  they  had  aboard,  for 
gold;  they  anfwered,  Cubanachan ,  and  the 
others  thought  they  meant  the  great  Cham , 
and  that  the  country  of  Cathay  was  near, 
for  they  alfo  made  figns  to  denote  four 
days  journey.  Martin  Alonfo  Pinzon  was 
of  opinion,  it  mull  be  fome  great  city 
that  was  four  days  journey  off ;  but  it  was 
not  long  before  they  underftood,  that  Cu- 
banacan  was  a  province  in  the  midft  of 
Cuba ,  for  Nocan  fignifies  in  the  middle,  and 
that  there  were  gold  mines.  The  admiral 
having  received  this  information  would 
not  lofe  time;  but  ordered  fome  Indians 
of  feveral  parts  to  be  taken,  to  carry  them 
into  Spain,  that  every  one  might  give  an 
account  of  his  own  country,  as  witnefles 
of  the  difcovery.  Twelve  men,  women 
and  children  were  fecured  without  giving 
offence:  and  when  they  were  ready  to  fail, 
an  Indian ,  hufband  to  one  of  the  women, 
and  father  to  two  of  the  children  that 
were  aboard,  came  and  defired  to  be  car¬ 
ried  along  with  them.  The  admiral  or¬ 
dered  he  fhould  be  received,  and  all  of 
them  well  ufed ;  but  the  wind  proving 
northerly  was  obliged  to  put  into  a  port 
he  called  Del  Principe,  or  the  prince’s,  in 
the  lame  ifland,  which  he  only  viewed  from 
without,  near  a  great  number  of  iflands, 
about  a  mufket-fhot  diftant  from  one  an¬ 
other;  and  this  place  he  called  Mar  de 
Nueftra  Sennora ,  our  lady’s  fea,  the  chan¬ 
nels  between  the  iflands  being  fo  deep, 
and  well  adorned  with  trees  and  greens,  that 
it  was  very  delightful  failing  through  them. 
The  trees  were  different  from  ours,  fome 
of  them  looking  like  maftick,  others  like 
lignum  aloes ;  others  like  palm,  with  the 
Items  green  and  linooth,  and  others  of 
feveral  forts.  And  tho’  thele  iflands, 


among  which  they  went  in  their  boats, 
were  not  inhabited,  there  were  many  fifes 
in  them  made  by  fifhermen,  the  people  of 
Cuba  ufing  to  go  thither  to  fifh  and  fowl, 
their  numbers  being  infinite;  and  there 
they  looked  for  other  provifions,  for  they 
eat  feveral  filthy  things,  as  great  lpiders, 
worms  breeding  in  rotten  wood,  and  other 
corruption ;  and  fifh  half  raw,  whole  eyes 
they  put  out  as  loon  as  taken,  and  devour 
them;  and  fo  many  other  things  which 
would  turn  a  Spaniard's  ftomach.  In  thefe 
imployments  they  fpent  feveral  feafons  of 
the  year,  fometimes  in  one  ifland,  and 
fometimes  in  another,  like  people  that 
weary  of  one  fort  of  diet,  change  for  an¬ 
other.  In  one  of  thefe  iflands  with  their 
lwords  they  killed  a  creature  that  looked 
like  a  wild  boar ;  in  the  fea  they  found 
fome  mother  of  pearl,  and  among  many 
ocher  forts  of  fifh  they  drew  up  in  the 
net,  one  was  like  a  lwine,  with  a  very 
hard  fkin,  and  no  part  of  it  foft  but  the 
tail.  They  obferved  the  fea  ebb’d  and 
flow’d  much  more  than  in  any  of  the  other 
parts  they  had  feen  thereabouts,  which  the 
admiral  attributed  to  the  many  iflands, 
and  the  tide  was  contrary  to  what  it  is  in 
Spain,  which  he  concluded  fo  to  be,  be- 
caufe  there  it  was  low  water  when  the  moon 
was  fouth  fouth-weft. 

On  Sunday  the  1 8  th  of  November  he 
returned  to  Puerto  del  Principe,  or  The 
Prince’s  Port ,  and  at  the  mouth  of  it  erect¬ 
ed  a  crofs  made  of  two  large  pieces  of 
wood  :  Monday  the  19th  he  made  towards 
Hifpaniola ,  which  fome  called  Bohio,  and 
others  Babeque ,  yet  as  it  afterwards  ap¬ 
peared  Babeque  was  not  Hifpaniola ,  but  the 
continent,  for  they  called  it  by  another 
name  Caribana.  By  reafon  of  the  contrary 
winds  he  fpent  three  or  four  days  cruifing 
about  the  ifland  Ifabella,  but  did  not  go 
up  to  it,  for  fear  the  Indians  he  had  taken 
fhould  flip  away,  and  here  they  found 
fome  of  the  weeds  they  had  met  with  in 
the  ocean,  and  perceived  it  was  carried 
away  by  the  currents.  Martin  Alonzo  Pin¬ 
zon  underftanding  the  Indians  faid  there 
was  much  gold  at  Bohio,  and  coveting  to 
enrich  himfelf,  left  the  admiral  on  IVednefday 
the  21ft  of  November,  without  any  ftrels 
of  weather,  or  other  lawful  caufe,  and  his 
fit  ip  being  a  good  failor  got  foremoft,  till 
at  night  lie  quite  difappeared.  The  name 
of  Bohio  the  Indians  gave  to  Hifpaniola 
leemed  to  denote  it  was  full  of  many  Bo- 
hios,  which  are  their  houfes  or  huts.  1  he 
admiral  perceiving  that,  notwithftanding  he 
had  made  fo  many  fignals,  Martin  Alonfo 
did  not  appear,  returned  to  Cuba ,  with 
the  other  two  fhips,  the  wind  being  con¬ 
trary,  to  a  large  and  fafe  harbour,  which 
he  called  Santa  Catalina ,  or  St.  Catherine’s , 
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that  day  being  the  Paid  faint’s  eve.  Here 
he  took  in  wood  and  water  *,  faw  fome 
Hones  that  had  veins  like  gold  ;  on  the 
ihore  there  were  tall  pines,  fit  for  mails 
of  (hips  •,  and  feeing  all  the  Indians  di¬ 
rected  him  to  Hifpaniola ,  he  failed  along 
the  coaft  1 2  leagues  farther,  where  he 
found  good  fpacious  harbours,  and  among 
them  a  river,  up  whofe  mouth  a  galley 
might  conveniently  pafs,  and  yet  the  en¬ 
trance  was  not  difcernable  till  near  at  hand, 
the  conveniency  whereof  invited  him  to 
go  up  the  boat’s  length,  and  found  8  fa¬ 
thom  water,  and  running  up  farther  drawn 
along  by  the  clearnels  of  the  water,  the 
beauty  of  the  trees,  the  pleafantnefs  of 
the  banks,  and  the  variety  of  birds,  he 
faw  a  boat  with  twelve  feats  for  men  to 
row,  under  an  arbour,  and  in  fome  houfes 
clofe  by  they  found  a  mafs  of  wax,  and 
a  man’s  head  hanging  in  a  bafket  at  a  poll, 
which  wax  they  carried  to  their  catholick 
majefties,  but  never  any  more  was  found 
in  Ciibiiy  fo  that  it  was  fuppofed  to  have 
been  brought  from  Yucatan  by  ftrefs  of 
weather,  in  a  canoo,  or  otherwife.  They 
found  no  people  to  inquire  of,  for  they  all 
fled,  but  law  another  canoo  95  lpans  long, 
which  could  contain  fifty  perfons,  made  of 
one  tree,  like  the  others,  and  tho’  they  had 
no  iron  tools  to  work  them  with,  thofe 
they  made  of  flint  ferved,  the  trees  being 
very  large,  and  the  heart  of  them  foft 
and  fpungy,  fo  that  the  flints  eafily  made 
impreffion  on  them. 

The  admiral  having  failed  107  leagues 
to  the  eaftward,  along  the  coaft:  of  Cuba , 
came  to  the  eaftermoft  point  of  it,  and 
departed  thence  on  the  5th  of  December 
for  Hifpaniola ,  being  a  paflage  of  1 8  leagues 
eaftward,  yet  could  not  reach  it  till  the 
next  day  by  reafon  of  the  currents,  when 
he  came  to  the  port  he  call’d  St.  Nicholas , 
becaufe  it  was  that  Saint’s  day,  and  found 
it  good,  fpacious,  deep,  furrounded  with 
thick  groves,  tho’  the  land  is  mountainous, 
the  trees  not  very  large  and  like  thofe  in 
Spain ;  there  being  pine  and  myrtle,  and 
a  pleafant  river  fell  into  the  port,  and 
along  the  banks  of  it  were  many  canoos, 
as  big  as  brigantines  of  twenty-five  benches. 


However  finding  no  people,  he  went  on  Herr e- 
to  the  northward,  as  far  as  the  port  he  (  Jfix 
called  of  the  Conception ,  fouth  of  a  fmall 
ifland  he  named  Yortuga ,  10  leagues  from 
Hifpaniola.  Perceiving  that  this  ifland  of 
Bohio  was  very  large,  and  the  land  and 
trees  like  thofe  of  Spain ,  and  that  in  one 
draught  of  a  net,  among  other  fifh,  his 
men  had  taken  fkates,  foies,  and  other 
filhes  known  to  the  Spaniards ,  which  they 
had  not  feen  before,  and  had  heard  night¬ 
ingales  and  other  European  birds  fing, 
which  they  admired,  in  December  •,  he  called 
it  La  Efpannola ,  that  is,  the  Spanifh  ifland, 
which  we  corruptly  write  and  pronounce 
Hifpaniola  •,  becaufe  the  firft  was  called 
San  Salvador ,  or  St.  Saviour ,  in  honour  of 
God  ;  the  2d  the  Conception ,  in  honour  of 
our  lady  ;  the  3d  Fernandina ,  the  4th  Yfa- 
bella  ;  and  the  5th  Joanna ,  from  the  king, 
queen  and  prince,  and  therefore  the  name 
of  Spain  was  thought  fit  to  be  given  to 
the  6th,  tho’  fome  faid,  it  might  be  more 
properly  called  Cajlellana ,  that  is  the  Caf- 
tilian  ifland,  becaufe  only  the  crown  of 
Caftile  was  concerned  in  that  difcovery. 

The  Indians  he  had  with  him  giving  a 
good  account  'of  that  place,  which  he  was 
defirous  to  be  certified  of,  and  to  know 
whether  it  was  fo  wealthy  as  they  repre- 
fented,  and  the  natives  flying,  and  giving 
one  another  notice  with  fires;  he  relolved 
to  fend  out  fix  armed  Spaniards ,  who 
having  gone  far,  without  meeting  any 
people,  returned,  telling  wonders  of  the  de- 
licioufnefs  of  the  country.  He  ordered 
a  crofs  to  be  eredted  at  the  mouth  of  the 
harbour,  on  the  weft  fide,  and  three  fea- 
men  being  in  a  wood  viewing  the  trees, 
to  make  it,  they  faw  abundance  of  naked, 
people,  who  fled  as  foon  as  they  difco- 
vered  them,  into  the  thickefl  parts.  The 
failors  purfued  and  took  a  woman,  who 
had  a  little  plate  of  gold  hanging  at  her 
nofe.  The  admiral  gave  her  hawkfbels 
and  glafs  beads,  ordered  a  fhirt  to  be  put 
upon  her,  and  fent  her  away  with  three 
of  the  Indians  he  brought  with  him,  who 
underftood  her,  and  three  Spaniards  to  bear 
her  company  to  her  habitation. 
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'The  farther  difcovery  of  the  if  and  Hi] 
reception  of  the  Cacique  Guacanagari, 
to  fettle  a  colony  in  this  country. 

TH  E  next  day  he  fent  nine  Spaniards 
well  armed,  with  an  Indian  of  the 
ifland  of  San  Salvador ,  to  the  woman’s 
habitation,  which  was  4  leagues  to  the 
fouth-eaft.  They  found  a  town  of  1000 
fcattered  houfes,  and  defert,  the  inhabitants 
being  fled.  The  Indian  was  fent  after  them, 
Vol.  V. 


oaniola,  fmplicity  of  the  natives ,  kind 
the  admiral  lofes  his  fdp>  and  refclves 

who  called,  and  faid  fo  much  in  praife  of 
the  Spaniards ,  that  they  returned,  and 
quaking  with  wonder  laid  their  hands  cn 
their  heads,  by  way  of  honour  and  re- 
fpedt,  giving  them  to  eat,  and  defiring 
they  would  ftay  with  them  that  night. 
Abundance  of  people  now  flocked  toge- 
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Herre-  ther,  carrying  the  woman  the  admiral 
RA-  had  given  the  Shirt  to  on  their  Shoulders, 
and  her  husband,  who  was  going  to  give 
him  thanks.  The  Spaniards  returned  with 
an  account,  that  the  country  abounded 
in  provisions,  that  the  natives  were  whiter, 
more  tradlable,  and  better  countenanced 
than  thofe  of  the  other  iflands,  and  that  the 
country  where  the  gold  was  found  lay 
more  on  the  eaftward ;  befides  that  the 
men  were  not  fo  large,  yet  brawny,  and 
well  fet,  without  beards,  their  noftrils  wide, 
their  foreheads  Smooth,  broad,  and  no¬ 
thing  graceful,  which  were  lo  Shaped,  as 
Soon  as  they  were  born,  as  a  beauty  •,  for 
which  reafon,  and  becaufe  they  always 
were  bareheaded,  their  lculs  were  fo  hard 
that  they  might  break  a  Spanijh  fword. 
Here  the  admiral  obferved  the  length  of 
the  day  and  night,  and  found  that  twenty 
half-hour  glades  were  run  between  fun 
and  fun ;  but  he  believed  there  had  been 
Some  miftake,  through  the  negligence  of 
the  Sailors,  and  that  the  day  was  Somewhat 
above  eleven  hours.  Having  learnt  thus 
much,  tho’  the  wind  was  contrary,  he 
refolved  to  leave  that  place,  and  pafling 
between  Hifpaniola  and  ‘Tortuga  found  an 
Indian  in  a  canoo,  and  wondered  that  the 
Sea  running  fo  high,  had  not  Swallowed 
him  up.  Pie  took  him  and  his  canoo 
into  the  Ship,  and  fet  him  afhore,  with 
Some  toys,  who  fo  highly  commended  the 
Spaniards ,  that  many  reforted  to  the  Ships-, 
but  they  only  brought  Some  Small  grains 
of  fine  gold  hanging  at  their  nofes,  which 
they  freely  parted  with.  Being  afked, 
where  that  gold  was  found,  they  made 
Signs  that  there  was  plenty  of  it  farther 
on.  The  admiral  inquiring  after  his  iSland 
of  Cipango ,  they  thought  he  had  meant 
Cibao9  and  pointed  to  it,  being  the  place 
that  afforded  moft  gold  in  that  ifland. 

The  Ca-  The  admiral  was  informed,  that  the 
cique  lord  0f  part  0f  the  country,  whom 
aboard  ca^e(^  a  Cacique ,  was  coming,  attend¬ 

ed  by  200  men  to  fee  the  Ships-,  and  tho’ 
young,  he  was  carried  in  a  chair,  on  mens 
Shoulders,  and  had  a  governor  and  coun- 
fellors.  "When  he  came  near  it  was  ob¬ 
ferved  that  they  paid  him  wonderful  re- 
fpedt,  and  he  was  extraordinary  grave. 
An  Indian  of  the  ifland  Ifabella  went  afhore, 
and  Spoke  to  him,  telling  him  the  Spaniards 
were  heavenly  men.  He  went  aboard, 
and  being  come  to  the  poop,  made  Signs 
for  thofe  that  attended  him  to  Slay  behind, 
except  two  men  of  riper  years,  who  fat 
down  at  his  feet,  being  his  counfellors. 
The  admiral  ordered  they  Should  give 
him  to  eat,  he  took  a  little  of  every  fort, 
which  he  tailed,  then  gave  it  to  the  other 
two,  and  from  them  it  was  carried  out 
to  the  reft;  but  when  they  gave  him  to 
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drink  he  only  touched  it  with  his  lips. 

They  all  obferved  much  gravity,  fpoke 
little,  his  men  looked  upon  his  mouth 
and  talked  to  him.  The  admiral  thought 
thefe  people  more  rational  than  thofe  of 
the  other  iflands,  and  it  growing  late  the 
petty  king,  or  Cacique ,  went  afliore. 

The  next  day,  tho’  the  wind  was  con¬ 
trary,  and  blew  hard,  the  fea  did  not  run 
high,  becaufe  Sheltered  by  the  ifland  Tor- 
tuga ,  and  Some  Seamen  went  a  fifhing, 
with  whom  the  Indians  were  much  pleafed. 

Some  men  went  to  the  town,  and  barter’d 
with  glafs  beads  for  fmall  plates  of  gold, 
which  much  pleafed  the  admiral,  that  their 
majefties  might  fee  he  had  found  gold  in 
his  difcovery,  and  that  his  promifes  were 
not  vain.  The  king  in  the  afternoon 
came  down  again  to  the  Shore,  and  at  the 
fame  time  a  canoo,  from  the  ifland  Tortu¬ 
ga  with  forty  men  in  it,  to  fee  the  Spa¬ 
niards ,  at  which  the  Cacique  Seemed  to 
take  offence ;  but  all  the  natives  of  Hifpa¬ 
niola  fat  down  on  the  ground  in  token 
of  peace,  and  thofe  in  the  canoo  landed ; 
but  the  king  ftood  up  and  threatned  them, 
whereupon  they  went  off  again,  and  he 
threw  water  and  fome  Slones  at  them  to 
Shew  his  anger,  and  gave  the  admiral’s 
Alguazil  a  Slone  to  throw  at  them,  which 
he  did  not,  but  Smiled.  They  in  the  ca¬ 
noo  returned  very  fubmiflively  to  Tortuga , 
and  the  admiral  ufed  all  means  to  find  out 
that  place  where  they  faid  there  was  fo 
much  gold.  This  day,  in  honour  of  the 
feaft  of  the  Conception ,  the  admiral  ordered 
the  Ships  to  be  adorn’d,  hoifting  the  co¬ 
lours  and  Streamers,  arming  the  men, 
and  firing  the  cannon.  The  king  came 
aboard  when  the  admiral  was  at  dinner, 
and  fat  down  by  him  without  fuffering 
him  to  rife;  the  refpedt  thole  naked  peo¬ 
ple  paid  to  their  Sovereign  being  very  re¬ 
markable.  He  invited  him  to  eat,  and 
the  Cacique  took  the  meat  as  he  had  done  Second 
the  time  before ;  and  after  dinner  they  entertain' 
laid  before  the  admiral  a  gold  girdle,  which  ment 
looked  like  thofe  they  ufe  in  Spain ,  but  the 
workmanfhip  was  different,  and  fome  gold  board, 
plates.  The  admiral  gave  the  king  an 
old  piece  of  hanging  that  was  before  his 
bed,  becaufe  he  perceived  it  pleafed  him, 
and  fome  amber  beads  he  had  about  his 
neck,  a  pair  of  red  Shoes,  and  a  bottle  of 
orange  Slower  water  which  pleafed  him 
highly.  He  and  his  men  feemed  much 
concerned  that  they  could  not  underftand 
one  another,  and  offered  all  the  country 
afforded.  The  admiral  Shewed  him  a  piece 
of  Spanijh  coin,  bearing  the  heads  of  their 
catholick  majefties,  which  he  admired,  as 
alfo  the  colours,  with  the  croffes  and 
royal  arms.  Then  he  returned  afhore,  the 
admiral  having  done  him  much  honour, 

and 
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and  was  carried  back  to  his  town  in  the 
chair,  or  bier.  There  was  alfo  a  fon  of 
ms,  attended  by  abundance  of  people,  and 
before  him  they  carried  the  things  the  ad¬ 
miral  had  given  him,  held  up  fingly  on 
high,  that  they  might  be  feen  by  all  men. 
Next  a  brother  of  the  king’s  went  aboard, 
whom  the  admiral  treated  and  fhewed 
much  refpedt  to,  and  the  next  day  he  order’d 
a  crofs  to  be  erebled  in  the  fquare  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  town  near  the  fea,  which  the 
Indians  paid  refpeft  to,  as  they  faw  the 
chriftians  did,  for  the  town  the  king  lived 
inwas  4  leagues  off. 

On  Tuefday  night,  the  admiral  being  de- 
firous  to  difcover  fome  of  the  fecrets  of 
that  country,  hoifted  fail,  yet  could  not 
in  all  Wednefday  the  19th  get  out  of  that 
little  channel  between  the  two  iflands, 
or  reach  a  port  there  was  in  it.  He  faw 
abundance  of  woods  and  mountains,  and 
a  fmall  ifland  he  called  St.  Thomas ,  judged 
that  the  ifland  Hifpaniola  had  many  capes 
and  ports,  found  the  weather  very  delight¬ 
ful,  and  the  land  pleafant.  Thurfday  the 
20th  he  put  into  a  port  betwixt  the  litde 
iiland  of  St.  Thomas  and  a  cape.  They 
faw  feveral  towns,  and  many  fires  or  fmokes ; 
for  the  feafon  being  dry,  and  the  grafs 
growing  high,  they  burnt  it  to  make  ways, 
becaufe  being  naked  it  would  hurt  them, 
as  alfo  to  catch  the  Utias ,  which  they  did 
by  means  of  the  fire.  The  admiral  went 
with  the  boats  into  the  harbour,  and  ha¬ 
ving  taken  a  view,  faid  it  was  a  very  good 
one.  They  faw  fome  Indians  who  were 
fhy  of  the  Spaniards ,  but  thofe  who  came 
in  the  fhips  bid  them  not  to  fear,  and 
then  there  flocked  fuch  multitudes  of  men, 
women  and  children,  that  they  covered 
the  fhore.  They  brought  victuals,  gourds 
full  of  water,  and  good  bread  made  of 
Mayz ,  or  Indian  wheat  •,  nor  did  they  hide 
the  women,  as  in  other  places,  but  all 
flood  in  admiration  to  behold  the  Spani¬ 
ards  and  praifed  God.  They  were  a 
whiter  people,  more  cleverly  fhaped,  bet¬ 
ter  natured,  and  more  generous,  and  the 
admiral  took  much  care  that  no  offence 
fhould  be  given  them.  He  fent  fix  men 
to  fee  the  town,  where  they  were  enter¬ 
tained  like  perfons  that  came  from  heaven. 

At  this  time  came  fome  canoos  with  In¬ 
dians  from  a  petty  king,  who  defired  the 
admiral  to  come  to  his  town,  and  expedled 
him  with  abundance  of  people,  on  a  point 
of  land.  He  went  with  the  boats,  tho’ 
many  intreated  him  to  flay  with  them.  As 
foon  as  the  boats  arrived,  the  king  fent 
the  Spaniards  provifions,  and  finding  they 
received  them,  the  Indians  went  to  fetch 
more  and  fome  parrots.  The  admiral  gave 
them  hawksbels  and  glafs,  and  other  toys, 
and  returned  to  his  fhips,  the  women 
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and  children  crying  out  to  him  to  flay.  Herr  e- 
He  ordered  meat  to  be  given  to  fome  RA- 
that  followed  him  in  canoos,  and  others 
tnai  l'wam  half  a  league  to  the  caravels, 
and  tho’  the  fhore  was  covered  with  peo¬ 
ple,  abundance  were  feen  going  and  com¬ 
ing  to  and  from  the  fhips,  acrofs  a  great 
plain,  which  was  afterwards  called  La  Vega 
Leal ,  or  The  royal  plain .  The  admiral 

again  commended  that  port,  and  gave  it 
tne  name  of  St.  Thomas  becaufe  difcover’d 
on  his  day. 

On  Saturday  the  2 2d  he  defigned  to  go  King 
feek  out  thofe  iflands  where  the  Indians Guacana' 
faid  there  was  much  gold,  but  was  hinder’d 
by  the  weather,  and  therefore  fent  out  the  miral. 
boats  a  fifhing.  Soon  after  came  a  man 
from  king  Guacanagari  to  defire  he-  would 
go  into  his  country,  and  he  would  give 
him  all  he  had,  being  one  of  the  five 
fovereigns  of  the  ifland,  and  mafler  of 
mofl  of  the  northern  fide,  on  which  the 
admiral  then  was.  Fie  fent  him  a  girdle 
he  wore  inflead  of  a  purfe,  and  a  vizard 
mafk,  with  ears,  a  tongue  and  nofe,  all 
of  beaten  gold.  The  girdle  was  all  fet 
with  fmall  fifh  bones,  like  feed  pearl  cu- 
rioufly  wrought,  and  four  fingers  broad. 

He  refolved  to  depart  on  the  23d,  but  firfl 
fent  fix  Spaniards  with  the  notary,  to 
pleafe  others,  who  were  no  lefs  defirous  to 
fee  them.  They  were  well  treated,  and 
bartered  for  fome  cotton,  and  grains  of 
gold.  Above  120  canoos  came  to  the  fhips 
with  proviflon,  and  earthen  pitchers  of 
good  water,  well  made,  and  painted  red, 
and  giving  their  fort  of  fpice,  called  Axi9 
which  they  put  into  difhes  of  water  and 
drank  it  off,  fhewing  it  was  wholefome. 

The  bad  weather  detaining  the  admiral, 
he  fent  the  notary  to  fatisfy  king  Guaca¬ 
nagari,  and  two  of  his  Indians  to  a  town, 
to  fee  whether  there  was  any  gold,  be¬ 
caufe  having  got  fome  confiderable  quan¬ 
tity  of  late  days,  he  believed  there  was 
plenty.  It  was  certainly  concluded,  that 
no  lefs  than  1000  men  came  into  the  fhips 
this  day,  every  one  of  whom  gave  fome- 
thing,  and  thofe  who  came  not  aboard 
from  their  canoos  cried  out  to  them  to  take 
what  they  brought.  The  admiral,  by  what 
he  had  feen  till  then,  guefled  the  ifland 
to  be  as  big  as  England.  The  notary  went 
to  Guacanagari ,  who  came  out  to  meet 
him ;  he  thought  his  town  more  regular 
than  any  of  the  others  he  had  feen.  All 
the  natives  gazed  on  the  Spaniards  with 
furprize  and  fatisfadlion.  The  king  gave 
them  cotton  cloths,  parrots,  and  fome 
pieces  of  gold ;  the  people  parted  with 
fuch  as  they  had,  and  kept  the  trifles  the 
Spaniards  gave  them  like  relicks,  and  fo 
the  notary  and  his  companions  returned 
to  the  fhips,  attended  by  the  Indians.  Mon - 
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Herre-  day  the  24th  the  admiral  went  to  vifit  king 
RA-  Guacanagari ,  who  was  four  or  five  leagues 

from  the  port  of  St.  Thomas,  and  there  he 
diverted  himlelf,  till  feeing  the  fea  calm 
lie  went  to  bed,  for  he  had  not  flept  in 
two  days  and  a  night.  The  weather  be¬ 
ing  calm,  the  fteerfman  left  the  helm  to 
a  grummet,  notwithftanding  the  admiral 
had  commanded,  that  whether  the  wind 
blew  or  not,  he  who  was  intrufted  with 
the  helm,  fhould  never  leave  it  to  another. 
The  truth  is,  there  appeared  no  danger 
of  fhoals,  or  rocks,  for  on  Sunday ,  when 
the  boats  attended  the  notary  to  the  Ca¬ 
cique,  they  had  founded  all  the  coaft,  and 
what  rocks  there  were  from  the  point  to 
the  eaft  fouth-eaft,  tor  three  leagues,  and 
had  oblerved  which  way  they  might  pals  ; 
and  therefore  being  now  in  a  dead  calm, 
they  all  went  to  deep,  and  it  happened  that 
the  current  carried  on  the  fliip  by  degrees, 
with  fuch  a  mighty  noife,  that  it  might 
be  heard  a  league  off,  when  the  lad  who 
was  at  the  helm,  perceiving  the  rudder 
to  ftrike  cried  out. 

Theadmi-  The  admiral  hearing  him  was  the  firft 

ral  lofes  that  got  up,  then  came  the  mailer,  whole 

ins  flap,  watch  that  was,  whom  he  directed,  fince 
the  boat  was  out,  to  heave  out  an  anchor 
a-llern,  that  fo  by  help  ol  the  capftain 
they  might  work  off  the  fliip  •,  but  when 
he  thought  they  had  been  executing  his  or¬ 
ders,  he  perceiv’d  that  fome  ot  the  men 
were  flying  in  the  boat  to  the  other  cara¬ 
vel,  which  was  half  a  league  to  windward. 
Perceiving  that  the  water  ebbed,  and  the 
veflel  was  in  danger,  he  order’d  the  mall 
to  be  cut  by  the  board,  and  many  things 
call  into  the  fea  to  get  her  off;  but  no¬ 
thing  would  do,  for  the  water  falling  off 
amain,  the  fliip  every  moment  ftuck  fuller, 
and  lying  athwart  the  lea  tho’  it  was  calm, 
the  feams  of  her  open’d,  fhe  heel’d  to  one 
fide  fprung  a  leak  below,  and  was  fill’d 
with  water,  and  had  the  wind  or  fea  been 
rough,  no  man  had  efcap’d  ;  whereas  had 
the  mailer  done  what  the  admiral  order’d, 
the  Ihip  had  been  faved.  The  boat  came 
back  to  their  relief,  for  they  in  the  other 
caravel  feeing  how  the  matter  flood,  did 
not  only  refufe  to  receive  them,  but  were 
coming  with  it  to  help-,  but  there  being 
no  remedy,  order  was  taken  to  fave  the 
men,  to  which  purpofe  the  admiral  fent 
"James  de  Arana  and  Peter  Gutierrez  afhore, 
to  tell  the  Cacique  that  he  had  loll  his  fliip 
«at  a  league  and  a  half  from  his  town,  as 
he  was  going  to  fee  him.  Guacanagari  flied 
tears  for  forrow,  and  immediately  fent  out 
his  canoos,  which  in  a  moment  carried  off 
all  there  was  upon  the  deck,  he  coming 
with  his  brothers,  and  taking  great  care 
that  nothing  fhould  be  touch’d  ;  for  he 
flay’d  himfelf  to  fecure  the  goods,  and  fent 


to  bid  the  admiral  not  be  concern  d,  for  he 
would  give  him  all  he  had,  and  the  goods 
were  carried  to  two  houfes  he  appointed 
for  laying  of  them  up.  P  he  Indians  af- 
filled  with  fo  much  diligence  and  good 
will,  that  nothing  more  could  have  been 
done  had  they  been  in  Spain-,  for  the  peo¬ 
ple  were  peaceable  and  loving,  their  lan¬ 
guage  eafy  to  pronounce  and  learn  tho 
naked  they  had  fome  commendable  cu- 
iloms,  the  king  was  ferv’d  in  great  Hate, 
was  himfelf  very  Heady  in  all  points,  and 
the  people  were  fo  curious  in  afking  que- 
ftions,  that  they  would  know  reafons  for 
every  thing  they  faw.  They  knelt  down 
at  prayers  as  well  as  the  Spaniards,  and  it 
did  not  appear  at  that  time,  that  they  had 
any  other  religion  but  worfhipping  of 
heaven,  the  fun  and  moon. 

JVednefday  the  26th  of  December  Guaca-  G^ca™* 
nagari  went  aboard  the  caravel  Ninna  where  vi(£  the 
the  admiral  was  very  much  afflidted  for  admiral, 
the  Id’s  of  his  fhip  -,  he  comforted  him,  of¬ 
fering  all  he  had.  P  wo  Indians  of  ano¬ 
ther  town  came  with  gold  plates,  to  ex¬ 
change  for  hawksbels,  which  they  mod  va¬ 
lu’d,  and  the  admiral  was  well  provided 
with  fuch  toys,  knowing  by  the  Portuguefes 
how  beneficial  they  were  in  Guinea.  The 
feamen  alfo  faid  that  others  brought  gold, 
and  gave  it  for  ribbons  and  other  trifles. 
Guacanagari  perceiving  that  the  admiral 
valu’d  it,  told  him,  he  would  have  fome 
brought  from  Cibao.  Then  going  afhore, 
he  invited  the  admiral  to  eat  Axi  and  Ca- 
zabi ,  which  was  their  chief  diet,  and  gave 
him  fome  vizor-masks  with  ears,  nofes, 
and  eyes  all  of  gold,  befides  other  finall 
things  they  wore  about  their  necks,  and 
complain’d  much  of  the  Caribbees,  who 
carry’d  away  his  fubjedls  and  that  was  the 
reafon  why  he  fled  at  firft,  believing  that 
the  Spaniards  were  Caribbees  [whom  we  call 
Canibals,  or  Man-eaters  of  the  Caribbee 
IJlands. ]  The  admiral  fhew’d  him  his 
weapons,  and  a  Turkifj  bow,  with  which 
a  Spaniard  fhot  very  well,  promifing  to 
defend  him  but  he  was  moft  frighted  at 
the  canon,  for  when  that  fir’d,  all  the  Indians 
fell  down  as  if  they  were  dead.  The  ad¬ 
miral  finding  all  people  fo  loving,  fo  ma¬ 
ny  tokens  of  gold,  and  the  country  fo 
fruitful  and  pleafant,  concluded  that  God 
had  permitted  the  fliip  to  -be  loft,  that  a 
fettlement  might  be  made  there,  and  the 
preaching  of  his  holy  name  begin  in  that 
place  i  for  he  often  permits  that  this  fhould 
not  be  done  merely  for  his  honour,  and 
the  advantage  of  our  neighbours,  but  for 
the  reward  men  expedt  in  this  world  and 
in  the  next ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  believ’d 
that  any  nation  in  the  world  would  venture 
upon  fo  many  hardfhips  as  the  admiral  and 
the  Spaniards  did,  in  fo  dubious  and  dan¬ 
gerous 
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gerous  an  undertaking,  were  it  not  in  hopes 
of  fome  reward  ;  which  has  carry ’d  on  this 
holy  work.  The  Indians  went  forwards 
and  backwards  for  hawkfbels,  which  was 
the  thing  they  •molt  valued,  and  as  foon  as 
they  came  near  the  caravel,  they  held  up 
the  pieces  of  gold,  crying  Chuque ,  Chuque , 
fignifying,  Take  and  give  the  bell.  An 
Plea  fan  t  Indian  aihore  came  with  a  piece  of  gold, 
fimplicity  weighing  about  half  a  mark  [that  is  four 
of  an  In-  ounces]  which  he  held  in  his  lefc  hand,  and 
dian.  ftt etch’d  out  the  right,  and  as  foon  as  he 
had  receiv’d  the  bell,  he  dropt  the  gold, 
and  ran  away,  thinking  he  had  cheated 
the  Spaniard. 

The  admiral  refolv’d  to  leave  fome  men 
in  this  country,  to  trade  with  the  Indians , 
make  difeoveries  up  the  land,  and  learn  the 
language,  that  at  his  return  from  Spain  he 
might  have  fome  to  direeft  him  in  planting 
of  colonies,  and  iubduing  it,  and  many 
freely  offer’d  them  lei  ves  to  flay.  He  or¬ 
der’d  a  tower  to  be  built,  with  the  timber 
of  the  fhip  that  was  caft  away,  and  by  this 
time  advice  was  brought,  that  the  caravel 


Pinta  was  in  a  river,  towards  the  eafter-  Herre- 
moft  point,  and  Guacanagari  fent  to  get , 
certain  information  of  it.  1  he  admiral 
took  much  care  to  advance  the  ftrudlure, 
and  the  more  becaufe  he  had  daily  frefh 
motives  fo  to  do :  in  regard  that  Guacana¬ 
gari  always  exprefs’d  much  fear  of  the  Ca- 
ribbees ,  to  encourage  him,  and  at  the  fame 
time  give  a  proof  of  the  effed  of  the  Spa- 
nijh  arms,  the  admiral  order’d  a  cannon 
to  be  fir’d  againft  the  fide  of  the  fhip  that 
was  caft  away,  which  was  pierc’d  through, 
and  the  ball  fell  into  the  water  beyond  it. 

He  fhew’d  him  what  execution  our  wea¬ 
pons  would  do,  and  faid,  thofe  he  intend¬ 
ed  to  leave  in  his  country,  fhould  defend 
him  with  them,  becaufe  he  intended  to 
return  into  Spain ,  to  bring  jewels,  and 
other  things  to  prefent  him.  Above  all, 
thofe  people  were  fo  fond  of  the  hawkfbels, 
that  fome  of  them,  fearing  there  fhould 
be  none  left  would  come  to  the  caravel 
over  night,  to  defire  to  have  one  kept  for 
them  till  the  next  morning. 


CHAP.  XI. 

'The  Admiral  affectionately  receiv'd ,  builds  a  Fort  rn  .Hifpaniola,  and  difpofes 

all  'Things  for  his  Return  to  Spain. 


A  canoo  '"TP  PIP  admiral  had  fent  a  canoo  with  a 
fent  to  JL  Spaniard  in  it,  to  find  out  the  caravel 
feek  the  Pinta ,  and  carry  a  letter  to  Martin  Alonfo 
other  ca-  pinzon ?  kindly  defiring  he  would  join 
him  again,  without  taking  notice  of  the 
fault  committed  in  leaving  him  *,  but  he 
return’d  with  an  account  that  he  had  gone 
above  twenty  leagues  without  finding  him, 
and  had  he  gone  five  or  fix  farther,  he  had 
not  loft  his  labour.  An  Indian  afterwards 
faid,  he  had  two  days  before  feen  the  cara¬ 
vel  at  anchor  in  a  river,  yet  was  not  cre¬ 
dited,  fince  the  others  had  not  met  with 
her,  and  yet  he  fpoke  the  truth  as  it  after¬ 
wards  appeared,  for  he  might  fee  her  from 
fome  high  ground,  and  made  hafte  to  tell 
his  lord.  The  failor  who  went  in  the 
canoo,  faid,  that  twenty  leagues  from  that 
place  he  faw  a  king,  who  had  two  great 
gold  plates  on  his  head,  as  had  feveral  o- 
thers  who  were  with  him,  which  as  foon 
as  the  Indians  in  the  canoo  fpoke  to  him, 
he  took  off.  The  admiral  fancy’d  that 
Guacanagari  had  forbid  them  all  felling 
any  gold  to  the  Spaniards ,  that  it  might 
all  pais  through  his  own  hands.  The  build- 
in»  of  the  fort  was  haftned,  and  to  that 
efxcdt  Columbus  went  aihore,  for  he  always 
lay  aboard  the  caravel.  As  he  went  in 
the  boat  he  thought  he  had  feen  Guacana¬ 
gari  •,  who  flipp’d  into  his  houfe,  perhaps 
for  the  more  ftate,  having  concerted  to 
perform  the  ceremony  he  afterwards  did, 
Vol.  V. 


which  was  fending  his  brother,  who  re¬ 
ceiv’d  the  admiral  with  much  joy  and  ci¬ 
vility,  and  led  him  by  the  hand  to  one  of 
the  houfes  that  were  given  to  the  Chriftians, 
being  the  beft  and  biggeft  in  the  town. 

There  they  had  prepar’d  him  a  place  to  R  ion 
fit  in  adorn’d  with  the  inner  rhinds  or  films  of  thFe  ad. 
of  palm-trees,  which  are  as  large  as  a  great  miral. 
call’s  fkin,  and  almoft  of  that  fhape,  ve¬ 
ry  clean  and  cool,  and  one  of  them  covers 
a  man,  and  keeps  the  rain  off  him,  as  if 
he  had  a  calf’s  or  cow’s  fkin  over  him, 
and  they  ferve  for  many  ufes,  being  by  the 
Indians  call’d  Taguas. 

They  feated  the  admiral  on  a  chair,  with 
a  low  back  to  it,  as  the  Indians  ufed,  being 
very  handfome,  fmooth  and  fhining,  as 
if  they  had  been  of  jet.  As  foon  as  he 
was  feated  the  brother  gave  notice  to  the 
king,  who  came  prefently,  put  a  great 
plate  of  gold  about  his  neck,  with  much 
latisfaclion,  and  flay’d  with  him  till  it  grew 
late,  when  the  admiral  return’d  to  lye  a- 
board  his  caravel.  He  had  many  motives 
for  fettling  a  colony  in  this  place ;  the  chief 
whereof  were,  that  when  it  was  known  in 
Spain,  that  fome  men  were  left  there,  others 
might  be  inclinable  to  go  over  j  and  be¬ 
caufe  the  one  caravel  he  had  left  could  not 
conveniently  contain  them  all  ;  befides  the 
good  will  he  found  in  thofe  that  were  to 
be  left,  to  which  they  were  much  encou¬ 
rag’d  by  the  meeknels  and  affability  of  the 
y  P  natives  *, 
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The  firft 
fort  or 
town  in 
the  Indies 
call'd  the  tives. 
Nativity. 


Her  re-  natives*,  as  alio  for  that,  tho’  he  had  re- 
folv’d  to  carry  the  king  fome  of  the  In¬ 
dians,  and  fuch  other  notable  things  as  he 
could  find  in  the  country,  as  a  teftimony 
of  his  difcovery,  it  was  requifite  to  give  a 
reputation  to  the  action,  that  it  fhould  be 
known  fome  men  had  ftay’d  by  their  own 
content  in  thofe  parts. 

The  fort  had  a  ditch,  and  tho’  made  of 
wood,  yet  there  being  men  to  defend  it, 
the  ftrength  was  fufficient  againft  the  na- 
It  was  finifh’d  in  ten  days,  an  infi¬ 
nite  number  of  men  working  at  it,  and 
lie  call’d  it  La  Villa  de  Navidad ,  that  is,  The 
town  of  the  Nativity ,  becaufe  he  came  in¬ 
to  that  port  on  Chri/lmas-d ay.  The  next 
morning,  being  the  29th  of  December,  a 
nephew  of  the  king’s,  very  young  but  in¬ 
genious,  went  aboard  the  caravel,  and  the 
admiral  being  ftill  eager  to  know  where 
they  had  their  gold,  afk’d  every  body  by 
figns,  and  began  to  underftand  fome  words, 
fie  inquir’d  of  this  youth  after  the  mines, 
and  underftood  he  told  him,  that  four  days 
journey  off"  to  the  eaftward,  there  was  an 
tfland  he  call’d  Guarinoex ,  and  thofe  of 
Macorix ,  Mayons,  Fumay ,  Cibao  and  Co¬ 
ray,  where  there  was  abundance  of  gold. 
Thefe  names  the  admiral  writ  down  im¬ 
mediately,  and  thereby  it  appear’d  that 
he  yet  knew  nothing  of  the  Indian  tongue; 
for  thofe  were  not  fo  many  ifiands,  but  pro¬ 
vinces  in  Hifpaniola,  and  lands  fubjedt  to  fo 
many  kings  or  lords.  Guarinoex  was  the 
king  of  that  vaft  Vega  Real,  or  royal  plain, 
above  mentioned,  one  of  the  wonders  of 
nature  *,  and  the  youth  meant,  that  the 
province  of  Cibao,  abounding  in  gold,  was 
in  the  dominions  of  Guarinoex.  Macorix 
was  another  province,  which  afforded  lit¬ 
tle  gold  •,  and  the  other  names  were  other 
provinces,  fome  letters  being  omitted,  or 
added,  becaufe  the  admiral  not  underftand- 
ing,  knew  not  how  to  fpell  them  *,  and 
thought  the  king’s  brother,  who  v/as  pre- 
fent,  had  reprov’d  his  nephew,  for  telling 
him  thole  names.  At  night,  the  king  fent 
him  a  great  gold  mafic,  defiring  in  return 
a  bafon  and  a  pot  or  pitcher,  which  per¬ 
haps  were  of  brafs  or  pewter,  and  were 
immediately  fent  him,  believing  they  were 
for  models  to  make  others  of  gold. 

On  Sunday  the  30th  of  December  the 
admiral  went  to  dine  afhore,  at  fuch  time 
as  five  Caciques  arrived  there,  all  of  them 
fubjedt  to  king  Guacanagari,  with  gold 
crowns  on  their  heads,  and  much  ftate. 
As  foon  as  he  landed,  Guacanagari  came 
to  receive,  and  led  him  by  the  arm  to  the 
fame  houfe  he  had  been  in  before,  where 
the  place  of  ftate  was  prepar’d  with  chairs. 
He  made  the  admiral  fit  down,  with  much 
courteiy  and  refpedl,  then  took  off  the 
crown  from  his  own  head,  and  put  it  on 
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the  admiral’s,  who  took  off  a  firing  of  cu¬ 
rious  glafs  beads  of  fevcral  colours,  ma¬ 
king  a  very  fine  fhew,  which  he  had  about 
his  neck,  and  put  it  on  the  king’s,  as  alfo 
a  fine  cloth  loofe  coat  he  wore  that  day, 
and  put  that  on  him,  then  fent  fora  pair 
of  colour’d  bufkins,  and  caufed  him  to 
draw  them  on  ■,  he  alfo  put  upon  his  finger 
a  great  filver  ring,  being  inform’d,  they 
had  feen  a  feaman  wear  one,  and  did  all 
they  could  to  get  it  ;  for  they  put  a  great 
value  upon  any  white  metal,  whether  fil¬ 
ver  or  pewter.  Thefe  gifts  extremely 
pleafed  the  king,  and  made  him  think  him- 
felf  the  richeft  man  in  the  world.  Two 
of  the  Caciques  attended  the  admiral  to  the 
boat,  and  each  of  them  gave  him  a  great 
plate  of  gold,  which  were  not  caft,  but 
compofed  of  many  grains,  thofe  Indians 
being  ignorant  of  the  art  of  founding,  but 
batter’d  out  the  grains  they  found,  between 
two  fiones. 

The  admiral  went  to  lye  aboard  the  ca¬ 
ravel,  and  found  that  Vinzent  Fanes  Pinzon 
affirm’d  he  had  feen  rhubarb,  and  knew 
its  branches  and  the  root ;  which,  they  fay, 
fhoots  out  little  fprigs  above  the  earth,  the 
fruit  on  it  being  like  green  mulberries  al- 
moft  withered,  and  the  ftalk  near  the  root 
is  a  very  curious  yellow,  the  root  under 
ground  being  like  a  great  pear.  The  admi¬ 
ral  fent  for  the  rhubarb,  and  they  brought 
him  a  frail  full  and  no  more,  becaufe  they 
carried  no  fpade  to  did  it  up,  which  was 
carried  to  their  majefties  for  a  fample,  but 
did  not  prove  to  be  rhubarb.  The  ad¬ 
miral  look’d  upon  that  they  call  Axi  in 
this  ifiand,  as  good  fpice,  laying  it  was 
better  than  the  pepper,  or  grains  of  para- 
dife  they  bring  from  the  eaft,  and  there¬ 
fore  they  imagin’d  there  might  be  other 
forts  of  it. 

The  admiral  being  now  fenfible  of  God’s 
bleffing  in  difeovering  to  him  fo  many, 
and  fuch  happy  nations,  with  fuch  tokens 
of  gold,  which  feem’d  to  promife  inefti- 
mable  wealth  ;  and  thinking  this  an  affair 
of  the  greateft  confequence,  he  coveted 
nothing  fo  much  as  to  make  known  to  all 
the  World  how  much  providence  had 
profper’d  him,  and  particularly  to  their 
Catholick  majefties.  The  fort  being  now 
finifh’d,  he  order’d  to  make  ready  for  their 
return,  taking  in  wood,  water,  and  all 
other  neceftaries.  The  king  order’d  he 
fhould  have  as  much  of  the  country  bread, 
call’d  Cazaba,  as  he  pleafed  ;  as  alfo  Axi, 
falt-fifh,  and  whatfoever  elfe  he  had.  Tho’ 
he  would  not  willingly  have  return’d  into 
Spain,  without  firft  coafting  all  along  that 
land,  which  he  thought  ran  far  to  the  eaft¬ 
ward,  that  he  might  difeover  more  of  its 
fecrers,  and  find  out  the  beft  way  to  it, 
for  the  better  bringing  of  beafts  and  cattle, 
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yet  he  darft  not  then  attempt  it,  as  having 
but  one  caravel,  and  might  therefore  be 
in  danger,  fo  that  it  was  not  reafonable  to 
vbntQre  farther  on  an  unknown  coaft.  He 
Complain’d  grievoufiy,  that  Martin  Alonfo 
Pinzon  had  forfaken,  and  thereby  put  him 
to  thefe  inconveniencies.  For  to  ftay  in 
the  fort  he  made  choice  of  thirty-nine  men, 
the  moft  willing  and  freely  difpos’d, 
ftrong,  and  of  a  good  conftitution  to  en¬ 
dure  hardfhips,  from  among  all  his  crew, 
appointing  James  de  Arana ,  a  native  of 
Cordova ,  for  their  captain,  notary,  and 
Alguazil ,  with  as  full  power  as  he  had  from 
their  catholick  majefties  •,  in  cafe  he  fhould 
die,  Peter  Gutierrez ,  groom  of  the  privy 
chamber  to  their  catholick  majefties  was 
to  fucceed  him,  and  after  him  Roderick  de 
Efcovedo ,  born  at  Segovia.  Fie  alfo  left 
one  mafter  John  a  furgeon  among  them, 
and  a  fhip-carpenter,  a  cooper,  an  able 
gunner,  well  experienced  in  that  bufinefs, 
and  a  taylor,  the  reft  being  all  able  Tea¬ 
men  j  furnifhing  them  with  bifket,  wine, 
and  fuch  other  provifions  as  he  had,  for  a 
year,  feeds  to  fow,  all  the  commodities 
he  had  to  barter,  being  a  confiderable 
quantity,  all  the  cannon  belonging  to  his 
own  fhip  that  was  loft,  and  her  boat. 

All  things  being  in  a  readinefs  for  his 
departure,  he  call’d  them  all  together,  and 
made  a  fpeech  to  this  effedt.  He  bid  them 
ferve  God  and  praife  him ,  for  that  he  had 
brought  them  into  that  country  to  propagate 
his  holy  faith-,  not  to  for  fake  him ,  but  to  live 
like  good  Chrijlians ,  and  he  would  be  their 
fupport  -,  to  pray  for  his  good  voyage ,  that  he 
might  foon  return  with  a  greater  force -,  to 
love  and  obey  their  captain ,  which  was  ne- 
cejfary  for  their  prefervation ,  and  he  required 
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it  of  them  in  their  highneffes  names-,  to  r^cV?  H  e  r  r  f> 
Guacanagari,  and  whang  none  of  his  people, 
or  offer  any  violence  either  to  man  or  woman,  ^ 
that  they  might  be  confirm'd  in  the  opinion  of 
their  coming  from  heaven -,  not  to  divide  them - 
fives,  nor  go  up  the  country,  norout  of  Gua- 
canagari’j  dominions,  fince  he  Jhew'd  them 
fo  much  affefiion  -,  to  furvey  the  coafi  in  their 
boat  and  canoos ,  with  his  confent ,  endeavour - 
mg  to  dif cover  the  gold  mines,  and  fame  good 
port,  not  being  well  fatisfied  with  that  where 
they  were ,  call'd  the  Nativity ;  to  endeavour 
to  barter  for  as  much  as  they  could  fairly, 
without  feeming  covetous ;  and  to  learn  the 
language ,  that  being  fo  neceffary  to  gain  the 
friendfijip  of  the  natives,  and  very  ufeful ; 
and  he  promis'd,  fince  they  gave  the  king  the 
firft  footing  in  that  new-found  empire,  to  beg 
he  would  be  pleas'd  to  reward  them.  They 
anfwer’d,  They  would  moft  readily  com¬ 
ply  with  all  he  injoin’d  them.  On  IVednef-  An.  1493; 
day  the  2d  of  January  1493  he  went  a- 
lhore  to  take  his  leave,  din’d  with  Guaca¬ 
nagari  and  his  Caciques ,  recommended  to 
him  the  Chriftians,  whom  he  had  order’d 
to  ferve  and  defend  him  againft  the  Carib- 
bees  -,  gave  him  a  very  fine  fhirt,  and  faid 
he  would  foon  return  with  prefents  from 
the  monarchs  of  Spain.  The  king  return’d 
a  courteous  anfwer,  expreffing  much  for- 
row  for  his  departure.  One  of  the  king’s 
fervants  faid,  he  had  fent  canoos  along  the 
coaft  to  feck  for  gold ;  and  the  admiral  re- 
ply’d,  That  had  not  Martin  Alonfo  Pinzon 
left  him,  he  durft  have  undertaken  to  round 
the  ifiand,  and  carry  home  a  ton  of  gold ;  and 
ft  ill  he  would  have  done  it,  did  he  not  appre¬ 
hend  that  the  caravel  Pint  a  might  get  fafe 
into  Spain,  and  inform  againft  him,  that  fo 
the  captain  might  palliate  his  offence. 


C  II  A  P.  XII. 

The  admiral  fets  out  in  order  to  return  to  Spain. 


An.  1493.  Friday  the  4th  of  January  1493 

The  ad-  V_y 


ffiiral’s 


Spain. 


Columbus  departing  the  port  of  the 
Nativity  fail’d  to  the  eaftward,  for  a  very 
departure  pjgh  mountain,  bare  of  trees,  but  thick 
°war  „  ^  gra^  ancj  }00kjng  fike  a  pavilion  or 

tent;  which  he  call’d  Monte  Chrifio ,  or 
Chrift's  Mount ,  and  is  eighteen  leagues 
eaft  from  the  cape  he  named  Santo,  or  Ho¬ 
ly,  being  four  leagues  from  the  port  of 
the  Nativity.  That  night  he  anchor’d  fix 
leagues  from  Monte  Chrifio.  Saturday  the 
5th  oh  January  he  advanced  to  a  little  ifiand 
clofe  by  where  there  were  good  falt-pits. 
He  enter’d  the  falt-pits,  and  lik’d  the 
country  fo  well,  and  the  beauty  of  the 
y/oods  and  plains  he  faw,  that  he  faid,  that 
muft  be  the  ifiand  of  Cipango,  and  had  he 
thought  he  had  been  fo  near  the  mines  of 


Cibao,  whence  fo  much  wealth  was  drawn, 
he  would  have  been  much  more  pofitive. 

Sunday  the  6th  he  left  Monte  Chrifio ,  and 
foon  difeover’d  the  caravel  Pinta,  failing  He  finds 
towards  him  before  the  wind.  They  a-  the  cara- 
greed  to  return  to  Monte  Chrifio ,  where  ve!  that 
Aiartin  Alonfo  Pinzon  made  his  excufe  left 
for  leaving  him;  and  tho’  it  was  not  fatif-  im’ 
fabtory,  the  admiral  conniv’d,  and  believ’d 
he  had  barter’d  for  much  gold,  and  taken 
the  one  half  for  himfelf,  allowing  the  other 
to  the  failors.  A  great  river  falls  into  this 
port,  which  he  call’d  Rio  de  Oro,  or  River 
of  Gold,  becaufe  the  fand  look’d  like 
gold,  and  there  he  water’d.  Wednefday 
the  9th  he  hoifted  fail,  came  to  Punta  Roxa, 
or  Red  Point,  which  is  thirty  leagues  eaft 
from  Monte  Chrifio ,  and  there  they  took 
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tortoifes  as  big  as  bucklers,  that  went  to 
lay  their  eggs  alhore.  The  admiral  affirm’d 
he  had  thereabouts  feen  three  mermaids, 
which  railed  themfelves  high  above  the  wa¬ 
ter,  and  were  not  fo  beautiful  as  they  paint 
them,  but  had  fome  fort  of  human  lace, 
as  he  had  feen  at  other  times  on  the  coalt 
of  Guinea.  He  proceeded  to  Rio  de  Gra¬ 
cia,  or  Tie  River  of  Grace ,  where  Martin 
Alonfo  Pinzon  had  been  trading,  and  was 
always  call’d  by  his  name,  and  diere  he 
order’d  four  Indians  the  laid  Martin  Alonfo 
had  taken  by  force,  to  be  left. 

Friday  the  1 1  th  he  fail’d  on  to  a  cape 
he  call’d  Belprado ,  whence  there  was  a  pro- 
fpe£t  of  a  mountain,  which  looking  like 
filver,  becaufe  cover’d  with  fnow,  he  call’d 
it  Monte  de  Plata ,  or  Mountain  of  Plate , 
and  the  port  at  the  foot  of  it  Puerto  de 
Plata ,  that  is.  Port  of  Plate ,  being  in 
the  ffiape  of  a  horfe-fhoe.  Running  on 
all  along  the  coaft  with  the  current, 
and  fair  weather,  ten  leagues  farther,  he 
found  feveral  capes,  which  he  call  d  Del 
Angel,  or  The  Angel's-,  La  Punt  a  del  Terre , 
The  Mifake  Point-,  El  Redondo,  The  Round 
one-,  El  Frances ,  The  French  one-,  El  Cabo 
de  buen  Tiempo,  Fair  IV eather  Cape  -,  El  Ta- 
jado.  The  Upright.  Next  Saturday  he  ad¬ 
vanc’d  thirty  leagues  farther,  admiring  the 
extent  of  the  ifland,  call’d  one  cape  De  Pa¬ 
dre  y  Hijo,  Of  the  Father  and  Son,  a  .har¬ 
bour  Puerto  facro.  Sacred  Port,  and  a  point 
of  land  Cabo  de  les  Enamorados,  the  Lovers 
Cape.  Coming  up  to  it  he  difeover’d  an 
extraordinary  large  bay,  three  leagues  wide, 
and  in  the  midft  of  it  a  (mail  ifland.  There 
he  lay  to  obferve  the  eclipfe  which  was 
like  to  be  on  the  17th,  the  opposition  of 
Jupiter  and  the  Moon ,  and  the  conjunction 
of  the  Sun  and  Mercury  in  opposition  to 
Jupiter.  He  fent  the  boat  alhore  for  water, 
where  they  found  fome  men  with  bows  and 
arrows  •,  they  bought  a  bow  and  fome  ar¬ 
rows,  and  defir’d  one  of  them  to  go  fpeak 
with  the  admiral;  he  confented,  was  afk’d 
for  the  Caribbees,  and  pointed  that  they  were 
to  the  eaft wards  and  to  thequeftion  about 
gold,  pointed  towards  the  ifland  of  St. 
John  de  Puerto  Rico ,  faying  there  was  Gua- 
nia ,  ■  that  is,  pale  gold,  which  the  Indians 
highly  value.  He  gave  him  meat,  and 
two  pieces  of  green  and  red  cloth,  with 
fome  little  glafs  beads,  and  then  let  him 
alhore.  Five  and  fifty  naked  Indians ,  with 
long  hair,  like  women  in  Spain,  great 
plumes  of  feathers,  bows  and  arrows, 
1  words  made  of  hard  palm-tree  wood, 
and  heavy  poles,  which  bruifed  gtievouf- 
ly  where  they  fell,  lay  in  ambufh  in  the 
wood.  The  Indian  made  them  lay  down 
their  arms,  they  came  to  the  boat,  two  of 
their  bows  were  bought  by  the  admiral’s 
order,  and  they  were  fo  far  from  felling 


any  more,  that  they  prepar’d  to  feize  the 
Spaniards,  for  which  reafon  they  fell  upon 
them,  gave  one  a  great  cut  in  the  buttocks, 
and  another  a  blow  on  the  break,  upon 
which  the  reft  fled,  and  they  might  have 
kill’d  many  had  they  purfu’d  them.  This 
was  the  firft  time  any  hoftility  was  com¬ 
mitted  on  this  ifland,  betwixt  the  Spaniards 
and  Indians.  The  admiral  was  concern  d  at 
it,  tho’  on  the  other  hand  he  faid  it  pleaf- 
ed  him,  that  they  might  know  what  the 
Chriftians  could  do. 

On  Monday  the  14th  in  the  morning 
abundance  of  people  appear’d  on  the  fhore  ; 
Columbus  order’d  the  men  in  the  boat  to 
(land  upon  their  guard;  but  the  Indians 
came  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  and 
among  them  was  the  king  of  that  province, 
and  the  Indian  that  had  been  aboard  the 
caravel,  to  which  that  king  came  with 
three  of  his  men.  The  admiral  order’d 
them  bifket  and  honey  to  eat,  red  caps, 
bits  of  cloth,  and  beads.  The  next  day  the 
king  fent  his  gold  crown,  and  ftore  of 
provifions,  the  men  that  brought  them 
being  arm’d  with  bows  and  arrows.  Four 
fuch  underftanding  youths  came  to  the  ca¬ 
ravel,  that  Columbus  refolv’d  to  carry  them 
to  Spain.  They  gave  him  an  account  of 
feveral  things,  and  from  thence  fhew’d  him 
the  ifland  of  St.  John  de  Puerto  Rico.  He 
departed  that  bay,  which  he  nam’d  De  los 
Flechos,  or  Of  the  arrows ,  on  Wednefday 
the  x  6th  of  January,  not  thinking  fit  to 
ftay  any  longer  becaufe  the  caravels  made 
much  water,  failing  on  with  a  weft-north- 
weft  wind  ;  and  when  he  had  fail’d  fixteen 
leagues,  the  Indians  he  had  aboard  fhew’d 
him  the  ifland  of  St.  John  de  Puerto  Rico , 
and  the  Caribbees,  where  the  man-eaters 
'liv’d.  Tho’  he  would  willingly  have 
taken  a  view  of  thofe  iflands,  yet  to  fatisfy 
the  men,  the  wind  frefhning,  he  order’d  to 
direct  their  courfe  for  Spain.  Sailing  on  for 
fome  time  profperoufly  enough  he  faw 
many  tunny  fifties,  fome  gulls,  and  the 
wind  was  very  drying.  They  met  with 
abundance  of  weeds,  but  being  acquainted 
with  them  were  not  apprehenfive,  and  kill’d 
a  tunny  fifh  and  a  large  ffiark,  which 
ferv’d  them  to  make  a  good  meal,  for  they 
had  nothing  left  but  bread  and  wine.  The 
caravel  Pinta  could  not  fail  well  upon  a 
bouling,  her  mizen  maft  being  faulty,  and 
therefore  little  ufe  made  of  it ;  and  the  ad¬ 
miral  waiting  for  her,  they  made  little 
way.  Sometimes  when  the  weather  was 
calm  the  Indians  leap’d  into  the  water, 
fwam  about  and  diverted  themfelves. 
Having  fail’d  fome  days  upon  feveral 
rumbs,  becaufe  the  wind  was  unfteady, 
Vincent  Tanez  Pinzon,  Sancho  Ruyz,  Pcra- 
lonfo  Ninno  and  Roldan  the  pilots,  kept  ac¬ 
count  of  the  leagues  they  ran,  and  making 

their 
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their  reckoning,  concluded  themfelves  to 
be  to  the  eaftward  of  the  Azores ,  for  they 
allow’d  more  leagues  than  in  truth  the 
caravels  fail’d ;  fo  that  direfting  their 
courfe  northward  they  would  not  have 
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come  up  with  the  ifland  of  St.  Mary ,  which*1*  ***- 
is  the  laft  of  the  Azores ,  but  would  have 
been  five  leagues  from  it,  and  have  come 
up,  near  Madera  or  Puerto  Santo. 


CHAP.  XIII. 

The  Admiral profecutes  his  voyages,  touches  at  the  Azores,  and  is  driven  by  Storms 

into  Lifbon. 


THE  admiral  being  flail’d  in  compu¬ 
ting  the  leagues,  found  1 50  lhort  of 
the  others,  and  on  Tuefday  the  12th  of  Fe¬ 
bruary  the  fea  began  to  fwell  with  fierce 
and  dangerous  ftorms,  fo  that  he  drove 
all  the  night  without  any  fail  aboard, 
yet  afterwards  let  out  a  fmall  matter.  The 
A  dread-  fea  broke,  and  beat  the  fhips.  In  the 
ful  ftorm.  morning  the  wind  flacken’d  a  little,  but 
on  IV ? dnefday  night  grew  ftrong  again,  the 
waves  running  fo  high  that  the  fliip  could 
not  work  her  way  out.  The  admiral  bore 
his  mainfail,  without  any  bonnet,  very 
low,  that  it  might  only  carry  the  vefifel 
through  the  Purges ;  but  perceiving  the 
mighty  danger  fuffered  her  to  drive  a-ftern 
before  the  wind,  there  being  no  other  re¬ 
medy.  Then  the  caravel  Pinta  began  to 
run  from  it,  and  vanifhed,  though  the  ad¬ 
miral  carried  a  light  all  the  night,  and  fhe 
anfwered.  On  P'hurfday  the  14th  of  Fe¬ 
bruary  the  ftorm  increafed,  as  did  the 
fear  of  perifhing,  to  which  was  added  the 
concern  of  thinking  the  Pinta  was  loft. 
The  difmal  weather  ceafed  not,  and  the 
caravel  roll’d  for  want  of  ballaft,  the 
provifions  being  fpent.  The  admiral  fee¬ 
ing  death  near  at  hand,  that  their  catho- 
lick  majefties  might  not  mifs  of  fome  in¬ 
telligence  of  what  he  had  done  to  ferve 
them,  writ  down  on  a  fkin  of  parchment 
as  much  as  he  could  relating  to  his  dif- 
covery,  which  he  wrapp’d  up  in  an  oil’d 
cloth,  and  put  it  into  a  clofe  calk,  throw¬ 
ing  it  into  the  fea,  all  the  men  believing 
it  was  fome  aft  of  devotion,  and  imme¬ 
diately  the  wind  flacken’d.  Friday  the  1 5th 
of  February  they  faw  the  land  a-head,  to- 
-  wards  the  eaft-north-eaft,  which  fome  faid 
was  the  ifland  Madera ,  others  the  rock 
of  Lijbon  •,  but  the  admiral  ftill  perfifted 
it  was  one  of  the  Azores. 1  They  ply’d 
backwards  and  forwards  with  much  trou¬ 
ble,  and  could  not  recover  the  ifland  of 
St.  Mary.  The  admiral  fuffered  much 
in  his  legs,  having  been  out  in  the  cold 
and  wet,  and  on  the  18th  with  much  dif¬ 
ficulty  anchored  on  the  north  fide  of  the 
ifland,  which  they  found  to  be  St.  Mary's. 
Immediately  three  men  haled  the  caravel, 
the  boat  went  for  them,  and  they  carried 
the  admiral  fome  refrefhment  of  bread  and 
fowl  from  the  governor,  whofe  name  was 
N?.  219-  Vot.  V. 


John  de  Cojtenheda.  On  Tuefday  the  1 9th 
of  February  he  ordered  half  the  men  to 
go  out  in  proceflion,  to  a  chapel  there  was 
near  by,  in  purfuance  of  a  vow  made  in  the 
ftorm,  and  when  they  returned,  he  would 
go  with  the  other  half,  and  defired  the 
three  Portuguefes  to  fend  them  a  prieft  to 
fay  mafs.  Whilft  they  were  in  their  fhirts 
at  prayers,  the  whole  town,  horfe  and 
foot,  with  their  governor,  fell  upon  and 
feifed  them  all.  Their  long  ftay  made 
the  admiral  fufpeft,  that  they  were  de¬ 
tained,  or  that  the  boat  was  ftaved,  the 
ifland  being  furrounded  with  rocks,  and 
there  being  no  fight  of  it,  becaufe  the  her¬ 
mitage  was  covered  with  a  point  of  land, 
which  juts  out  into  the  fea,  he  removed 
with  the  caravel  right  againft  the  chapel, 
and  faw  abundance  of  people,  and  that 
fome  went  into  the  boat,  and  were  com¬ 
ing  to  the  caravel. 

The  governor  of  the  ifland  flood  up, 
demanded  fecurity  of  the  admiral  to  come 
aboard,  and  tho’  he  gave  him  his  word, 
yet  he  would  not  venture  his  perfon.  The 
admiral  afked  him,  why  he  had  fent  him 
frefh  provifions,  and  thofe  Portuguefes  to 
invite  him  afhore,  and  yet  notwithftand- 
ing  there  was  peace  between  the  crowns  of 
Caftile  and  Portugal ,  did  fo  bafe  a  thing 
as  to  detain  his  men  ;  adding,  that  to  fa- 
tisfy  him  of  his  being  employed  by  the 
king  and  queen  of  Spain ,  he  would  fliew 
him  his  commiflion.  The  Portuguefe  an¬ 
fwered,  we  here  do  not  know  the  king 
and  queen  of  Caftile,  nor  do  we  re¬ 
gard  their  commiffion,  or  ftand  in  fear  of 
them.  Some  other  words  palled  between 
them,  and  th tPortuguefe  told  him  he  might 
go  into  the  port  with  the  caravel,  for  all  he 
had  done  was  by  his  king’s  order,  which 
the  admiral  bid  his  men  bear  witnefs  to  *, 
and  told  the  governor,  that  in  cafe  he  did 
not  reftore  his  boat  and  men,  he  would 
carry  an  hundred  Portuguefes  prifoners  into 
Spain.  Then  he  anchored  again  where  he 
was  before,  becaufe  the  wind  blew  frefh, 
ordered  the  cafks  to  be  filled  with  fea 
water,  to  ballaft  the  caravel,  and  the  wea¬ 
ther  being  foul,  failed  towards  the  ifland 
of  St.  Michael ,  by  reafon  there  are  no  good 
harbours  in  thofe  iflands,  and  therefore  it 
is  fafeft  to  be  out  at  fea.  It  blew1  a  great 
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Herr  E-ftorm  all  that  night,  and  miffing  the  ifland 
KA-  of  St.  Michael ,  he  return’d  to  St.  Mary's, 
where  the  boat  prefently  came  out  with 
two  clergymen,  a  notary,  and  five  failors, 
and  being  promifed  fecurity  they  went 
aboard,  and  required  the  admiral  to  fhew 
them  the  king  of  Spain's  commiffion,  which 
he  did  j  they  returned,  and  difmiffed  his 
boat  and  men,  the  governor  faying,  he 
had  orders  from  the  king  of  Portugal  to 
feize  the  admiral,  and  would  give  any 
thing  to  take  him. 

*  Having  recovered  his  men,  and  the 
weather  being  fit  to  fail  for  Spain ,  he 
gave  orders  to  kand  eakward.  The  next 
day  a  great  bird,  which  the  admiral  judged 
to  be  an  eagle,  came  to  the  ffiip.  On  Sa¬ 
turday  the  2d  of  March  there  blew  a  dread¬ 
ful  korm.  They  drove  without  any  fails 
till  four  of  the  clock  on  Monday ,  without 
any  hopes  of  efcaping  •,  but  then  it  pleated 
God  they  difcovered  the  land,  which  was 
the  rock  of  Cintra ,  or,  as  our  failors  call 
it,  of  Lijhon  ;  and  to  avoid  the  tempek,  he 
refolved  to  put  into  the  harbour,  without 
being  able  to  lie  at  Cafcaes.  He  gave 
God  thanks  for  his  deliverance,  and  all 
men  admired  how  he  had  efcaped,  de¬ 
claring  they  had  never  feen  fuch  korms. 
The  king  of  Portugal  was  then  at  Valparay- 
fo ,  the  admiral  writ  to  acquaint  him  that 
the  king  and  queen  of  Spain ,  his  fovereigns, 
had  ordered  him  to  put  into  any  of  his 


highnefs’s  ports,  to  get  what  he  had  need 
of  for  his  money,  and  therefore  defired  his 
leave  to  go  up  to  Lijhon  for  his  greater 
fecurity,  and  to  fatisfy  his  highnefs,  that 
he  came  not  from  Guinea ,  but  from  the 
Indies.  Bartholomew  Diaz  de  Lisboa ,  ma¬ 
ker  of  a  galeon  well  kored  with  cannon, 
came  in  an  armed  boat,  and  bid  the  acf- 
miral  come  aboard  him,  to  give  an  account 
of  himfelf  to  the  king’s  officers,  and  the 
captain  of  the  galeon.  Columbus  anfwered, 
that  he  was  the  monarch  of  Spain's  admi¬ 
ral,  and  therefore  accountable  to  no  man, 
and  would  not  go  out  of  his  ffiip,  unlefs 
compelled  by  a  luperior  power.  The  Por- 
tuguefe  bid  him  fend  his  maker,  which  the 
admiral  alfo  retufed  to  do,  faying,  he  would 
never  confent,  unlefs  compelled,  for  it  was 
the  fame  thing  for  him  to  go,  as  to  fend 
another ;  and  that  it  was  the  cukom  of  the 
Spanijh  admirals  rather  to  die,  than  to  put 
themfelves,  or  their  men  into  the  hands 
oi  others.  The  Portuguefe  replied,  that 
knee  he  was  fo  refolved,  he  might  do  as 
he  pleafed  ;  but  defired  he  would  ffiew 
him  the  king  of  Spain’s  commiffion  if  he 
had  any  ;  and  having  feen  it  returned  to 
the  galeon,  and  gave  an  account  of  what 
had  paffed.  The  captain  of  it,  whofe  name 
was  Alvaro  Daman ,  went  aboard  the  admi¬ 
ral’s  caravel,  with  kettle-drums,  trumpets 
and  hautboys,  and  offered  him  all  he  ffiould 
defire. 


CHAP.  XIV. 


What  paffed  between  the  admiral  and  the  king  of  Portugal.  Columbus  arrives 
at  Palos  j  their  majeffies  prefs  his  coming  to  Barcelona,  and  the  hojjourable 
Reception  he  had  there:  The  pope  grants  thole  countries  to  the  crown  of 
Cakile. 


AS  foon  as  the  report  was  fpread  a- 
broad  in  Lisbon ,  that  the  admiral 
was  come  from  the  Indies ,  fuch  multitudes 
of  people  flocked  to  fee  him,  and  the  In¬ 
dians  he  brought,  that  it  was  wonderful 
to  behold,  and  all  men  were  amazed  at  it. 
The  next  day  he  received  a  letter  from  the 
king  of  Portugal ,  by  the  hands  of  Don 
Martin  de  Noronna ,  his  majtky’s  lervant, 
by  which  he  defired  he  would  come  to 
him  ;  and  he,  not  to  ffiew  any  mikruk, 
complied.  He  lay  that  night  at  Sacavem , 
and  was  well  entertained,  and  the  king 
had  given  orders  at  Lisbon ,  for  him  to  be 
fupplied  with  all  he  had  occafion  for  gratis. 
The  next  day  he  arrived  where  the  king 
was ;  all  the  gentlemen  of  the  king’s  houfe- 
hold  came  out  to  meet,  and  conduced 
him  to  court,  where  the  king  received  him 
very  honourably,  made  him  fit  down,  and 
•  after  expreffing  much  joy  for  his  luccefs, 
and  inquiring  after  fome  particulars,  faid, 
x 


he  was  of  opinion,  that  according  to  arti¬ 
cles  with  the  crown  of  Spain ,  that  conquek 
rather  belonged  to  the  crown  of  Portugal 
than  to  that  of  Spain.  He  anfwered,  he 
had  not  feen  thole  articles,  nor  knew  any 
more,  than  that  their  highneffes  had- di¬ 
rected  him,  not  to  go  to  Mina  or  Guinea , 
which  had  been  proclaimed  in  all  the 
ports  of  Andaluzia ,  before  he  fet  out  on 
his  voyage.  The  king  anfwered,  he  be¬ 
lieved  there  would  be  no  need  of  any  media¬ 
tors  to  accommodate  this  matter.  He  or¬ 
dered  the  prior  of  Crato ,  that  is  of  the 
knights  of  Malta ,  the  prime  man  then 
about  the  court,  to  entertain  him.  The 
next  day  the  king  told  him,  if  he  wanted 
any  thing,  he  ffiould  be  fupplied,  and 
making  him  fit,  afked  many  quekions 
concerning  that  new  voyage,  the  latitudes, 
the  people,  and  other  things  relating  to 
thofe  parts,  being  highly  concerned  that 
he  had  let  flip  that  good  fortune.  There 

were 
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were  thole,  who  offered  him  to  murder 
the  admiral,  that  what  he  had  done  might 
not  be  known  ;  but  he  would  not  con¬ 
tent.  *  ■  ; 

On  Monday  the  nth  of  March  the  ad¬ 
miral  took  his  leave  of  the  king,  who  was 
attended  by  all  the  gentry  about  the  court. 
Don  Martin  de  Norenha  was  ordered  to 
conduit  him  to  Lisbon  ;  his  majefty  gave 
him  a  mule*  and  another  to  his  pilot, 
and  twenty  Efpadines ,  worth  about  20  du¬ 
cats.  He  took  Villa  Franca  in  his  way, 
where  the  queen  was,  in  the  monaftery  of 
St.  Antony.  He  kiffed  her  hand,  and  ha¬ 
ving  given  an  account  of  his  voyage,  de¬ 
parted,  and  was  overtaken  by  a  fervant  of 
the  king’s,  who  told  him  from  his  ma¬ 
jefty,  that  if  he  would  go  into  Spain  by 
land,  he  would  order  him  to  be  attended, 
provide  horfes,  and  furnith  him  with  all 
necefiaries ;  but  he  failed  for  Sevil  in  his 
caravel  on  Wednefday  the  13th  of  March. 
On  Thurfday  before  fun-rifing  he  came  to 
cape  St.  Vincent ,  and  Friday  the  15th  after 
day  to  Saltes ,  where  he  entered  about  noon 
with  the  tide  into  the  port  he  had  fet  out 
from  on  Friday  the  3d  of  Augufi  the  year 
before,  fo  that  he  fpent  fix  months  and  a 
half  on  the  voyage.  Being  informed  that 
their  catholick  majefties  were  at  Barcelona , 
ne  had  thoughts  of  repairing  to  them  by 
fea,  in  his  caravel.  He  landed  at  Palos , 
was  received  with  a  proceflion,  and  ex¬ 
traordinary  rejoicing  of  the  whole  town, 
all  men  admiring  that  mighty  exploit, 
which  they  never  imagined  he  would  have 
performed  fo  fuccefsfully. 

The  admiral  having  refolved  not  to  go 
by  fea  to  Barcelona ,  fent  their  majefties  ad¬ 
vice  of  his  arrival,  and  a  brief  account 
of  his  voyage,  referring  them  to  his  own 
more  ample  information,  by  word  of 
mouth.  The  anfwer  met  him  at  Sevil,  the 
purport  whereof  was,  to  exprefs  their  joy 
for  his  return  and  fuccefs,  offering  to  re¬ 
ward  and  honour  him,  ordering  him  to 
make  hafte  to  Barcelona ,  that  they  might 
concert  what  was  neceffary  for  carrying  on 
the  difcovery  commenced,  and  to  confi- 
der,  whether  it  were  convenient  to  leave 
fome  orders  at  Sevil,  that  no  time  might 
be  loft.  It  is  impoffible  to  exprefs  how 
their  majefties  were  pleafed,  and  all  the 
court  rejoiced  at,  and  admired  to  fee  that 
'accompliihed,  which  they  had  all  defpaired 
of.  The  fuperfcription  of  the  letter  was  to 
Don  Chrijlopher  Columbus ,  their  majefties 
admiral  of  the  ocean,  viceroy  and  gover¬ 
nor  of  the  iflands  difcovered  in  the  Indies. 
He  returned  an  anfwer  with  a  particular  of 
what  ftiips,  men,  ftores,  ammunition,  and 
provifions  were  requifite,  to  return  to  the 
Indies,  and  took  the  way  to  Barcelona 
with  feven  Indians,  the  reft  being  dead  by 


the  Way.  He  alfo  took  with  him  green  Herre- 
and  fed  parrots,  and  other  rare  things,  R 
never  before  feen  in  Spain.  The  fame  of 
this  wonder  being  fpread  abroad,  when 
he  departed  Sevil ,  the  people  flocked  from 
all  parts  to  the  road  to  fee  the  admiral, 
and  the  Indians.  Their  majefties  having 
received  his  memorial,  directed  John  Ro¬ 
driquez  de  Fonfeca ,  brother  to  Alonfo  de  Fon- 
feca,  and  Antony  de  Fonfeca,  lords  of  Coca 
and  Alaejos ,  to  apply  himfelf  immediately 
to  the  providing  of  all  the  admiral  thought 
requifite  for  his  fecond  voyage  to  the  In - 
dies. 

The  admiral  came  to  Barcelona  about  the 
middle  of  April,  was  received  in  folemn 
manner,  all  the  court  and  city  going 
out  in  fuch  numbers,  that  the  ftreets 
could  not  contain  them,  admiring  the 
admiral,  the  Indians ,  and  the  things 
he  brought,  which  were  carried  open¬ 
ly.  The  more  to  honour  him,  their  ma¬ 
jefties  ordered  their  throne  to  be  fet  out 
in  publick  view,  where  they  fat  with  prince 
John.  The  admiral  came  in  attended  by 
a  multitude  of  gentlemen  ;  as  foon  as  he 
drew  near  their  majefties  ftood  up,  he 
knelt  down,  kiffed  their  hands,  was  or¬ 
dered  to  rife,  a  chair  brought,  and  he  fat 
down  in  their  royal  prefence.  When  he 
had  very  fedately,  and  with  much  difere- 
tion,  given  their  highneffes  a  fhort  relati¬ 
on  of  God’s  mercies,  under  their  high¬ 
neffes  aufpicious  fortune,  of  his  voyage, 
and  difcovery,  the  hopes  he  had  of  finding 
larger  countries  *,  and  having  fhewed  the 
things  he  brought,  and  the  Indians,  as  they 
went  in  their  own  country,  their  majefties 
left  their  chairs,  knelt  down,  and  lifting 
up  their  hands  to  heaven,  with  tears  in 
their  eyes,  returned  thanks  to  God,  and 
the  mufick  of  the  chapel  began  the  hymn 
<Fe  Deum..  In  regard  that  what  had  been 
concerted  at  firft  with  the  admiral  was  but  a 
plain  contract,  and  he  had  performed  what 
he  undertook,  their  majefties  in  more  am¬ 
ple  manner  ratified  to  him,  what  they 
had  promifed  at  the  town  of  Santa  Fe,  on 
the  1 7th  of  April  the  foregoing  year,  and 
the  patents  paffed  tit  Barcelona  on  the  30th 
of  the  fame  month  this  year,  and  were 
figned  by  their  highneffes  on  the  28  th  of 
May.  They  alfo  gave  him  the  arms  of 
Cajlile  and  Leon  to  bear  together  with  his 
paternal  coat,  with  other  tilings  denoting 
his  difficult  and  wonderful  difcovery ;  and 
bellowed  fome  favours  on  his  brothers  Don 
Bartholomew  and  Don  James,  though  they 
were  not  then  at  courts  The  king  took 
the  admiral  by  his  fide,  when  he  appeared 
in  publick  in  Barcelona ,  doing  him  very 
much  honour  otherwife,  and  therefore  all 
the  grandees,  and  other  prime  men  ho¬ 
noured  and  invited  him  to  dine  with  them  ; 
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and  the  cardinal  of  Spain,  Den  Peter  Gon¬ 
zales  lie  Mendoza,  a  virtuous  and  noble 
minded  prince,  was  the  hr  ft  grandee,  who 
going  one  day  from  court,  took  the  ad¬ 
miral  to  dine  with  him.  Their  catholick 
majefties  thought  lit  to  acquaint  pope 
Alexander  the  cth,  of  the  houie  of  Borja , 
with  their  new  dil'covery,  that  he  might  re¬ 
turn  thanks  to  God  tor  the  goodnefs 
fhewn  to  his  church,  and  rejoice,  for  that  in 
his  days  an  opportunity  was  offered  ol  pro¬ 
pagating  the  gofpel.  Their  embalTador 
was  alio  ordered  to  inform  him,  that  the 
faid  dil'covery  had  been  made  without  in- 
croaching  upon  the  crown  ol  Portugal , 
the  admiral  having  received  ftrict  com¬ 
mands  from  their  highneiTes,  not  to  come 
within  an  hundred  leagues  of  La  Alina,  or 
Guinea,  or  any  other  part  belonging  to  the 
Portuguejes ,  which  he  had  punctually  per¬ 
formed.  And  tno’  in  regard  the  admiral 
had  taken  poffeffion  of  thofe  new  lands, 
and  for  many  other  reafons,  ieveral  emi¬ 
nent  civilians  were  of  opinion,  there  was 
no  need  of  the  pope’s  confirmation,  or 
grant  for  pofl'dling  ol  that  new  world 
juftly ;  however  their  catholick  majefties 
directed  their  faid  embalTador  to  intreat 
his  holinefs  to  make  a  deed  of  gift  ol  the 
lands  already  difeovered,  and  to  be  dil- 
covered,  to  die  crown  of  Cajiile  and  Leon, 
and  to  expedite  his  bulls  accordingly. 

The  pope  rejoiced  very  much  at  this 
news,  and  glorified  God,  for  that  he  had 
been  pleafed  to  Ihew  die  means  to  draw 
thofe  people  out  of  infidelity,  and  make 


them  partakers  of  his  blefllngs  by  means 
of  their  catholick  majefties,  the  induftry  ol 
admiral  Columbus ,  and  the  affiftance  ol  the 
Spanijh  nation  •,  and  all  die  court  of  Rome 
celebrated  and  admired  fo  great  an  ex¬ 
ploit.  The  pope  granted  to  their  majefties 
of  Cajiile  and  Leon,  and  to  their  heirs  and 
1'uccelTors,  the  fovereign  empire  and  do¬ 
minions  of  the  Indies,  and  their  feas,  with 
fupreme  and  royal  jurifdibtion,  imperial 
dignity,  and  fuperiority  over  all  that  he- 
miiphere  :  to  which,  by  the  advice,  con- 
fent  and  approbation  of  the  facred  col¬ 
lege  of  cardinals,  a  bull  wTas  expedited 
on  the  2d  of  Rlay  this  fame  year,  with 
all  the  fame  privileges,  franchifes  and  pre¬ 
rogatives  granted  to  the  king  of  Portugal 
for  India,  Guinea  and  other  parts  of  Africk. 
And  by  another  bull  of  the  third  of  May 
the  fame  year  he  granted  to  them  all  the 
Indies,  vrhether  illands  or  continent,  alrea¬ 
dy  difeovered,  or  to  be  difeovered,  for 
ever,  drawing  a  line  from  the  one  pole  to 
the  other  at  an  hundred  leagues  diftance 
to  the  weftward  from  the  iftands  Azores , 
and  thofe  of  Cabo  Verde ,  and  that  whatfo- 
ever  was,  or  ftiould  be  difeovered  to  the 
weftward,  or  fouthward  of  that  line,  fhould 
appertain  to  the  navigation  and  difeovery 
of  their  majefties  of  Cajiile  and  Leon,  pro¬ 
vided  it  was  not  in  the  poffeffion  of  any 
other  chriftian  prince  before  Chrijlmcs-day 
in  the  lame  year ;  and  that  none  Ihall  pre- 
lume  to  fail  into  thofe  parts,  under  penalties 
and  ecclefiaftical  cenfures. 


CHAP.  XV. 


Tie  Admiral  takes  leave  of  their  catholick  majejlies  to  return  to  the  Indies ;  and 
the  king  of  Portugal  pretends  that  what  had  been  dfc evened  R  longs  to  him. 


THE  pope’s  bulls  being  brought,  when 
the  admiral  had  obtained  ail  things 
for  the  voyage  he  was  to  undertake,  a 
few  days  before  he  left  Barcelona,  their  ma¬ 
jefties  ordered  that  the  Indians  fhould  be 
baptized,  having  been  before  inftruCted 
in  die  catholick  faith,  they  themlelves  de¬ 
firing  to  be  made  Chriftians  ;  and  therefore 
their  majefties  were  whiling  to  offer  up 
to  God  thofe  firft  fruits  of  the  Gentiles, 
the  king  and  the  prince  his  fon  Hand¬ 
ing  godfathers  :  the  latter  of  vffiich  would 
have  one  of  the  Indians  to  remain  in  his 
fervice,  who  loon  after  died.  For  the  bet¬ 
ter  managing  the  converfion  of  thofe  peo¬ 
ple,  their  highneffes  ordered,  that  one  F. 
Boy  I,  a  Catalonian  monk,  of  the  order  of 
Si.  B.  mdi It,  and  other  religious  men,  with 
the  pope’s  authority,  fhould  go  along  with 
the  admiral,  giving  ftrict  charge  that  the 
Indians  fhould  be  well  ufed,  and  brought 
into  the  church  by  fair  means,  and  that 
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the  Spaniards  who  mifufed  them  fhould 
be  feverely  punifhed.  They  gave  the  ad¬ 
miral  very  rich  church  fluff,  for  the  fer- 
vice  of  God,  and  ordered  him  to  expe¬ 
dite  his  departure,  and  as  foon  as  poffible 
to  difeover  whether  Cuba,  which  he  had 
called  Juana,  was  an  ifland,  or  continent, 
and  to  behave  himfelf  difcreetly  towards 
the  Spaniards,  encouraging  the  good,  and 
chaftizing  the  wicked.  He  took  leave  of 
their  majefties,  and  was  attended  that  day 
from  the  palace  to  his  lodgings  by  all  the 
court,  and  the  fame  when  he  departed 
Barcelona. 

AVhen  he  came  to  Sevil,  he  found  the  Seventeen 
arch-deacon  John  Rodriquez  de  Fonfeca  had  Til  provi- 
provided  feventeen  fliips,  great  and  fmall,  ^  f°r  3 
furnifhed  with  abundance  of  victuals,  am-  fff 
munition,  cannon,  wheat,  feeds,  mares, 
horfes,  and  tools  to  work  the  gold  mines, 
and  ftore  of  commodities  to  barter  and 
give  as  the  admiral  fhould  think  fit.  The 
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fame  of  this  frrange  diicovery,  and  of 
gold,  drew  togther  1500  men,  and  among 
them  many  gentlemen,  all  in  the  king’s 
pay,  for  not  above  twenty  went  over  upon 
their  own  account,  and  thofe  were  horfe- 
men.  There  were  many  labouring  men, 
to  work  at  the  gold  mines,  and  handicrafts 
of  feveral  forts.  Their  majeflies  by  a  new 
com  million  appointed  the  admiral  cupcain- 
general  o;  the  navy,  and  of  the  Indies,  and 
Antony  de  'Torres ,  brother  to  prince  John's 
nurfe,  a  man  of  prudence  and  ability,  to 
bring  it  back.  Francis  de  Pennalofa ,  the 
queen’s  fervant,  was  appointed  to  command 
the.  forces  in  the  field,  and  Alonfo  de  Vallejo 
had  the  fame  poll.  Bernard  de  Fifa ,  an 
alguazil  of  the  court,  equivalent  to  a  fer- 
geant  at  arms,  went  as  controller  of  the 
Indies ,  and  James  Marque  as  infpedtor.  The 
moft  noted  perfons  that  went  over  were  the 
commendary  Gallegos ,  Sebaftian  de  Campo , 
both  of  Galicia ,  the  commendary  Array  a, 
Roderick  Abarca,  MicerGirao ,  JohndeLuxcn , 
Peter  Navarro ,  Peter  Hernandez  Coronet 
whom  the  admiral  conftituted  head  alguazil 
of  the  ifland  Hifpaniola ;  Mofen  Peter  Marga- 
rite ,  a  Catalonian  gentleman,  Alonfo  San¬ 
chez  de  Carvajal,  alderman  of  Baeza,  Gor- 
bolan ,  Lewis  de  Arriaga ,  Alonfo  Perez  Mar¬ 
tel,  Francis  de  Zunniga,  Alonfo  Ortiz ,  Fran¬ 
cis  de  Villalobos,  Perefan  de  Ribera,  Mel¬ 
chior  Maldonado,  and  Alonfo  Malaver.  Now 
alfo  went  over  Alonfo  de  Ojeda,  fervant  to 
the  duke  of  Medina  Celi,  a  little  man,  but 
well  fhaped,  of  a  good  afpedt,  very  (Irong 
and  skive,  who  when  queen  I  fab  el,  or  Eli¬ 
zabeth,  was  On  the  tower  of  the  cathedral 
at  Sevil,  got  upon  the  beam,  which  was 
out  20  feet  beyond  the  laid  tower,  mea- 
fored  the  length  of  it  with  his  feet  as  nim¬ 
bly  as  it  he  had  been  walking  along  a  room, 
at  the  end  of  the  beam  fhook  one  leg  in 
the  air,  and  turning  round,  returned  with 
the  fame  agility  to  the  tower ;  all  men  ad¬ 
miring  he  did  not  fall  and  beat  himfelf  to 
pieces.  Thefc,  and  all  the  reft  that  went 
aboard  the  fleet,  took  a  folemn  oath  to  be 
obedient  to  their  majefties,  to  his  admiral, 
and  to  the  juftices,  and  to  take  care  of  the 
royal  intereft. 

King  John  of  Portugal  was  fo  highly 
concerned  for  having  fuftered  this  new  em¬ 
pire  to  go  from  him,  that  not  being  able 
to  conceal  his  trouble,  he  ordered  prepara¬ 
tions  to  be  made  for  invading  of  thofe  coun¬ 
tries,  upon  pretence  that  they  belonged  to' 
him ;  and  on  the  other  hand  fent  Ray  de 
Sands  to  their  highnefles,  who  told  them, 
fhewing  his  credentials,  how  well  he  had 
treated  the  admiral ;  that  he  was  pleafed 
his  project  and  voyage  had  been  fucceftful ; 
and  that  he  did  not  queftion,  if  there  were 
any  countries  and  illands  difcovered  which 
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belong’d  to  him,  that  they  would  fo  be¬ 
fore  themftlves  towards  him,  as  he  would 
c.o  in  the  like  cafe ;  and  that  being  inform- 
C-i  they  aeiigned  to  profocute  the  drfcovery 
due  weft  from  the  Canary  IJlsnds,  without 
turning  to  the  fouthward,  he  defircd  they 
would  direct  the  admiral  to  obforve  thofo 
orders,  and  he  would  injoin  his  comman¬ 
ders,  when  they  went  out  upon  difcovery, 
not  to  pals  thole  bounds  to  the  northward. 
Before  Ruy  de  Sande  came,  a  report  had 
reached  the  court  that  the  king  of  Portugal 
would  fend  his  fleet  the  fame  way  the  Spa¬ 
niards  foiled,  and  take  poffeffion  of  thofe 
lands.  There  was  alfo  advice  brought, 
that  Martin  Alonfo  Pinzon,  after  efcaping 
dreadful  (forms,  was  arrived  with  his  cara^ 
vel  Pinta  in  Galicia.  He  died  prefontly, 
and  fome  fay  it  was  for  grief  of  a  reprimand 
he  received,  for  not  obeying  the  admiral, 
and  leaving  him ;  and  becaufe  their  Catho- 
lick  majefties  would  not  lee  him,  unleft  in¬ 
troduced  by  Columbus . 

Upon  the  advice  received  from  Lisbon , 
and  the  king  of  Portugal's  intimation  of 
his  defigns,  their  Catholick  majefties  or¬ 
dered  John  Rodriguez  de  Fonfeca  fo  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  fleet  the  admiral  was  to  command, 
that  in  cafe  the  Portuguefes  fhould  make 
any  attempt,  it  might  be  either  oflfenfive 
or  defonfive,  and  to  haften  its  departure. 
They7  alfo  fent  Lope  de  Herrera,  a  retainer 
on  their  family,  to  Lisbon,  to  return  that 
king  thanks  for  his  courtely  towards  the 
admiral,  and  defire  him  not  to  fuffer  any 
of  his  lubjecfs  to  go  or  fond  to  thofe  iflands 
or  continents  newly  difcovered,  becaufe  they 
belonged  to  them  ;  which  would  be  agree¬ 
able  to  the  brotherly  afxedtion  there  was  be¬ 
tween  them,  and  troubles  would  be  pre¬ 
vented,  and  the  preaching  of  the  Catholick 
faith  among  thofe  nations  would  not  be  ob- 
ft  rudted.  Lcp;  de  Herrera  had  alfo  inftru- 
dlions  to  reprefent  the  extraordinary  care 
their  Catholick  majefties  had  taken,  in 
charging  the  admiral  not  to  touch  at  the 
gold  mines  or  Guinea,  or  any  other  part 
difcovered  by  his  predeceftors.  Befides  this 
compliment,  he  had  other  private  inftru- 
ttions,  that  in  cafe  he  found  that  king  had 
either  already  fent  out  his  fleet,  or  defigned 
to  fend  it,  he  fhould  not  proceed  as  above, 
but  deliver  other  credentials  he  carried,  and 
require  him  to  flop  thofe  proceedings,  till 
publick  proclamation  thereof  were  made  in 
his  kingdom.  When  Ruy  de  Sande  had  de¬ 
livered  his  embafiy,  as  is  feid  above,  he  defir’d 
leave  to  export  fome  things  the  king  of 
Pariugal  flood  in  need  of  for  the  expedition 
he  defigned  to  undertake  againft  the  Moors 
in  A f rick,  wherewith  he  difguifed  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  difcovery  he  intended  to  the 
weft  ward.  He  alfo  demanded,  that  the 
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Spaniards  fhould  be  Forbid  to  fifh  at  Cape 
Bojador ,  till  it  fbould  be  amicably  decided, 
whether  they  might  lawfully  do  fo,  and 
their  highneffes  anfwered.  It  fhould  be  done. 

Lope  de  Herrera  being  fet  out  for  Portu¬ 
gal  before  Ruy  de  Sande  reached  the  court 
of  their  Catholick  majefties,  and  king  John 
being  informed  of  the  meffage  he  brought, 
he  fent  Edward  Galvan  to  give  notice  of 
what  Ruy  de  Sande  had  in  commiflion  rela¬ 
ting  to  Columbus's,  difcovery  •,  and  without 
permitting  Lope  de  Herrera  to  make  uie  of 
his  credentials,  or  requiring  what  he  was 
directed,  anfwered,  that  he  would  fend  no 
fhips  upon  difcovery  in  fixty  days,  becaufe 
he  intended  to  fend  ambafiadors  to  their 
highneffes  upon  that  point.  Whilft  this  was 
in°  agitation,  he  had  complained  againft 
their  Catholick  majefties  at  the  court  of 
Rome,  faying,  they  interrupted  the  courle 
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of  his  difcoveries  and  advantages,  and  pro- 
tefted  againft  the  bulls  granted,  alledging 
many  pretences  of  wrong,  as  that  they 
broke  into  his  limits,  and  there  ought  to 
be  bounds  affigned,  to  prevent  the  trou¬ 
bles  that  might  enfue  between  the  fubjeCts 
of  the  two  crowns.  The  pope  anfwered, 
that  to  obviate  all  occafions  of  complaint, 
he  had  marked  out  what  belong’d  to  each, 
ordering  the  meridian  to  be  drawn  from 
pole  to  pole,  as  has  been  faid ;  and  again 
granted  to  the  kings  of  Spain  all  that  fhould 
be  conquered  in  the  iflands  towards  the 
eaft,  weft  and  fouth,  not  already  poffeffed 
by  any  other  prince ;  and  another  bull  was 
expedited  on  the  26th  of  September  the 
fame  year.  However,  this  did  not  fatisfy  the 
Portuguefes ,  who  pretended  they  were 
wronged,  and  that  the  partition  meridian 
ought  to  be  drawn  much  farther  weftward. 

\  XVI. 


The  admiral's  hijlruclions  and  preparations  ;  he  jets  out  on  his  Jecond  voyage. 


THE  admiral  being  at  Sevil  with  his 
orders,  declaring  how  far  the  liberty 
of  his  admiralfhip  and  government  extend¬ 
ed,  which  were  as  large  as  the  pope’s  grant, 
and  having  left  his  fons  Don  James  and  Don 
Ferdinand  as  pages  to  prince  John r,  he  ap¬ 
plied  himfelf  to  chufe  the  ableft  pilots,  and 
to  review  the  men  appointed  for  the  fervice, 
in  the  prefence  of  the  controller  Soria.  All 
perfons  were  prohibited  carrying  any  goods 
to  barter,  and  it  was  order’d,  that  all  things 
belonging  to  their  highneffes,  as  well  as  to 
private  perfons,  fhould  be  entered  at  the 
cuftom-houfe  both  in  Spain  and  the  Indies , 
and  whatfoever  fhould  be  found  not  en¬ 
tered,  to  be  confifcate.  The  admiral  had 
directions,  as  foon  as  he  arrived  at  Hi- 
fpaniola ,  to  mufter  his  men,  and  fo  at  other 
times  as  he  thought  fit,  and  to  order  their 
pay  *,  and  he  had  power  to  appoint  alcaldes 
and  alguazils,  that  is,  magiftrates,  in  the 
iflands  and  other  parts,  to  try  caufes  both 
civil  and  criminal,  from  whom  appeals 
might  lie  to  himfelf ;  and  when  aldermen, 
common-council-men,  and  other  officers 
were  to  be  appointed  for  the  government 
of  the  people,  or  any  town  that  was  built, 
he  fhould  name  three  for  every  place, 
cut  of  which  their  highneffes  might  chufe 
one ;  but  for  the  firft  time  he  was  allowed 
to  chufe  them  himfelf.  All  proclamations 
made  were  to  be  in  their  highneffes  names ; 
as  were  all  patents,  injunctions,  and  or¬ 
ders,  figned  by  the  admiral,  counterflgned 
by  the  fecretary,  or  clerk  that  drew  them, 
and  fealed  with  their  highneffes  feal  on 
the  back.  That  as  foon  as  he  landed,  a 
cuftom-houfe  fhould  be  built,  to  lay  up 


their  majefties  ftores,  to  be  kept  by  their 
officers,  the  admiral  having  the  fupreme 
command  over  them  all,  who  was  to  carry 
on  the  trade,  or  the  perfon  by  him  ap¬ 
pointed,  with  the  afliftance  of  their  high¬ 
neffes  infpeCtor  and  controller.  That  he 
fhould  have  the  eighth  part  of  all  the  profit, 
paying  the  eighth  of  all  the  goods  carried 
over  to  barter,  firft  deducting  the  tenth  he 
was  to  have  of  all  things,  purfuant  to  his 
contract ;  and  that  he  might  fend  out  fhips 
to  any  other  part,  as  he  faw  convenient. 

Whilft  the  admiral  continued  at  Sevil  at¬ 
tending  the  difpatch  of  his  affairs,  he  re*- 
ccived  a  letter  from  their  majefties,  dated 
at  Barcelona  the  fifth  of  September ,  direct¬ 
ing,  that  before  his  departure  he  fhould 
caufe  to  be  drawn  a  fea-chart,  with  the 
rumbs,  and  all  other  particulars  for  the 
voyage  to  the  Wefi- Indies,  and  preffing  him 
to  be  gone  fpeedily,  promifing  him  great 
matters,  forafmuch  as  the  importance  of 
that  difcovery  appeared  daily  to  be  of  great¬ 
er  confequence  ;  and  as  yet  nothing  was 
concerted  with  the  king  of  Portugal,  though 
it  was  hoped  he  would  hearken  to  reafon. 
The  admiral  caufed  abundance  of  plants  to 
be  flapp’d,  as  alfo  wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye, 
and  all  forts  of  grain  •,  cows ;  brick,  lime, 
and  other  materials.  The  men  being  fhipp’d, 
and  all  things  in  readinefs,  the  fleet  fet  fail 
from  the  bay  of  Cadiz  on  JVednefday  the  2  5  th 
of  September  before  fun-rifing.  He  directed 
his  courfe  fouth- weft  for  the  Canary  Ijlands , 
came  up  with  Gran  Canaria  on  W ednefday 
the  2d,  and  on  Saturday  the  5th  of  October 
to  Gomera ,  where  he  ftaid  two  days,  taking 
in  wood,  water  and  cattle,  as  calves,  goats, 
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fheep,  and  eight  Tows  at  feventy  maravedies 
each  ;  from  which  all  thofe  there  have  been 
fince  in  the  Indies  have  multiplied.  They 
alfo  took  aboard  hens*  other  creatures,  and 
garden  feeds.  There  each  pilot  had  his  in- 
ftrudlions  given  him  feal’d,  directing  the 
courfe  he  was  to  fleer,  till  he  came  to  the 


country  of  king  Guacahagari ,  which  they  Herrs. 
were  not  to  open  unlefs  feparated  from  him 
by  ftrefs  of  weather,  becaufe  he  would  not  * 
otherwife  have  that  voyage  commonly 
known,  left  it  fhould  be  difcovered  to  the 
king  of  Portugal. 
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The  admiral ,  firofeciiting  his  voyage ,  difcovers  other  iflands. 


HE  departed  the  iftand  Gomera  on  Mon¬ 
day  the  7th  of  October,  paffed  by  that 
of  Hierro ,  the  laft  of  the  Canaries *  fleering 
more  to  the  fouthward  than  he  had  done 
the  firft  voyage  ;  and  on  the  24th  of  the 
fame  month,  when  he  believed  he  had  fail¬ 
ed  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  leagues, 
faw  a  fwallow  come  to  the  fhips,  and  foon 
after  met  with  heavy  fhowers  of  rain,  which 
he  fuppofed  to  be  occafioned  by  the  near- 
nefs  of  fome  land  j  wherefore  he  ordered 
to  flacken  fail,  and  to  look  out  fharp  at 
night.  On  Sunday  the  3d  of  November  all 
the  fleet  faw  land,  to  their  great  fatisfadlion, 
and  it  proved  an  iftand,  which  he  called 
Dominica  Dominic  a,  becaufe  difcovered  on  Sunday ,  in 
iiland.  Spanijh  called  Domingo.  Prefently  they  faw 
two  more  on  the  ftarboard  fide,  and  then 
many  others ;  and  they  began  to  fmell  the 
herbs  and  flowers,  and  to  fee  flocks  of  par¬ 
rots,  which  always  make  a  great  noife  as 
they  fly.  There  feemed  to  be  no  conveni¬ 
ent  anchoring  to  the  eaftward,  and  there¬ 
fore  he  paffed  on  to  the  fecond  ifland,  cal- 
Marlga-  led  by  him  Marigalante ,  that  being  the 
lante.  name  of  the  fhip  he  was  in.  He  landed 
fome  men,  and  took  pofleflion  before  a  no¬ 
tary  and  witneffes.  Departing  thence  the 
next  day,  he  found  another  ifland,  and  cal- 
r  ,  led  it  Guadalupe ,  fent  the  boats  afhore, 
w.  *  found  no  inhabitants  in  a  fmall  town  there 
appeared  on  the  coaft  »  and  here  they  took 
the  firft  of  thofe  parrots  they  called  Guaca- 
mayas ,  being  as  big  as  dunghill-cocks,  of 
feveral  colours.  The  natives  were  fled  to 
the  mountains,  but  in  fearching  their  houfes, 
they  found  that  piece  of  timber  failors  call 
the  flern-poft,  which  furprized  them  all, 
not  knowing  how  it  fhould  come  thither, 
unlefs  drove  by  the  weather  from  the  Cana¬ 
ries,  or  from  Hifpaniola ,  if  it  were  that 
belonging  to  the  admiral’s  fhip  loft  there. 
Men  were  fent  afhore  again  on  Fuefday ,  who 
took  two  youths,  that  by  figns  gave  them 
to  underftand  they  belonged  to  the  ifland 
of  Borriquen,  and  that  thofe  of  Guadalupe 
were  Caribbees ,  and  kept  them  to  eat.  The 
boats  returned  for  fome  Spaniards  that  had 
flaid  behind,  and  found  them  with  fix  wo¬ 
men,  that  were  fled  from  the  Canibals , 
which  the  admiral  would  not  believe,  and 


therefore  gave  them  hawkfbels,  and  fet 
them  afhore.  The  Canibals  took  away  ali 
that  had  been  given  them ;  and  when  the 
boats  came  again,  the  women,  two  boys, 
and  a  youth,  begged  of  the  feamen  to  car¬ 
ry  them  aboard  the  fhips.  By  thefe  it  was 
known  that  there  was  a  continent  not  far 
off,  and  many  iflands*  which  they  called 
by  their  names.  Being  afked  for  the  ifland 
Hifpaniola ,  in  their  language  called  Ayti± 
they  pointed  towards  the  place  where  it 
lay. 

The  admiral  would  have  held  on  his  way 
without  flopping,  but  that  they  told  him, 
the  infpedlor  James  Marque  was  gone  a- 
fhore  with  eight  foldiers,  at  which  he  was 
offended  j  and  becaufe  he  had  been  long 
gone,  and  returned  not,  parties  of  men  were 
fent  to  feek  him,  who  could  not  find  him, 
by  reafon  of  the  thicknefs  of  the  woods ; 
and  therefore  he  refolved  to  wait  a  day  for 
him.  He  fent  men  again  afhore,  who  fired 
mufkets  and  founded  a  trumpet,  and  he 
not  returning,  Columbus ,  who  thought  eve¬ 
ry  day  a  year,  refolved  to  leave  them,  yet 
bore  patiently,  for  fear  they  fhould  perifh* 
and  ordered  the  fhips  to  take  in  wood  and 
water ;  and  then  fent  Alonfo  de  Ojeda ,  who 
was  captain  of  a  caravel,  with  forty  men, 
to  find  him,  and  take  a  view  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  who  returned  without  any  tidings  of 
thofe  men  j  and  faid  he  had  feen  much  cot¬ 
ton,  faulcons,  haggards,  kites,  herons,  rooks, 
pigeons,  turtles,  ducks,  nightingals  and  par¬ 
tridges  *,  and  that  in  travelling  fix  leagues 
he  had  waded  through  twenty-fix  rivers, 
many  of  which  came  up  to  a  man’s  wafte. 
On  Friday  the  8  th  of  November  the  infpec- 
tor  returned  with  his  men,  and  faid  he  had 
loft  himfelf  in  the  mighty  woods  and  thic¬ 
kets,  and  could  not  fooner  find  the  way 
back.  The  admiral  ordered  him  to  be  put 
under  arreft,  and  went  t  afhore,  where  in 
fome  houfes  that  were  near  at  hand,  he 
found  cotton,  both  fpun  and  unfpun,  and  a 
ftrange  fort  of  looms  they  wove  it  in.  There 
were  abundance  of  men’s  heads  hung  up, 
and  bafkets  full  of  human  bones ;  the  houfes 
very  good,  and  better  ftored  with  provi- 
fions  than  thofe  in  the  iflands  difcovered  the 
firft  voyage. 


Iflands  of 
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Objervations  and  Difcoveries  of 

On  the  ioth  of  November  he  coafted  a-  feemed  not  to  be  numbered 
iong  this  fame  ifland  of  Guadalupe  towards 
the  north-weft,  making  towards  Hifpaniola^ 
and  difcovered  a  very  high  ifland,  which 
he  called  Montferrate ,  becaufe  it  looked  like 
the  rocks  of  that  place.  Next  he  found  a 
very  round  ifland,  every  way  perpendicular, 
fo  that  there  feemed  to  be  no  getting  up  in¬ 
to  it  without  ladders,  and  therefore  he  cal¬ 
led  it  Santa  RIaria  la  Redondo ,  that  is. 

Round  St.  Mary ;  to  another  he  gave  the 
name  of  Santa  Maria  el  Antigua ,  Ancient  St. 

Mary ,  whofe  coaft  extended  fifteen  or 
twenty  leagues.  Many  more  iflands  ap¬ 
peared  to  the  northward,  very  high,  wood¬ 
ed,  and  green.  He  anchored  at  one  of 
them,  and  named  it  St.  Martin ;  and  on 
the  14th  of  November  at  Santa  Cruz ,  or 
Holy  Crofs.  There  they  took  four  women 
and  two  children ;  and  the  boat  returning 
met  a  canoo  with  four  Indian  men  and  a 
woman,  who  flood  upon  their  guard,  and 
the  woman  (hot  arrows  as  well  as  the  men, 
who  wounded  two  foldiers,  and  the  woman 
fhot  through  a  buckler.  They  boarded  the 
canoo,  which  overfet,  and  one  of  the  In¬ 
dians  difcharged  his  bow  very  vigoroufly  as 
he  fwam.  Holding  on  their  courfe,  they 
faw  fo  many  iflands  clofe  together,  that  they 


the  largeft  of 
which  he  called  St.  Urfula ,  and  the  reft  I' he  The  Ele- 
Eleven  Thoufand  Virgins-, >  and  then  came  up ^en  Thou- 
with  another  great  one  called  Borriquen,  but  ^ 
he  gave  it  the  name  of  St.  John  Baptitt.  (ItpuertoRi- 
is  now  called  St.  Juan  de  Puerto  Rico.)  In  Co  iflands. 
a  bay  of  it  to  the  weftward  they  took  feve- 
ral  forts  of  fifh,  as  fcate,  olaves,  pilchards. 

There  were  many  good  houfes,  though  all 
of  timber,  and  thatched,  with  a  fquare  to 
them,  and  a  way  from  it  down  to  the  fea, 
kept  very  clean  and  beaten  j  the  walls  of 
the  houfes  made  of  canes  wove  together 
like  wattles,  with  greens  on  them  very  cu- 
rioufly,  as  is  ufed  at  Valencia  in  Spain.  Near 
the  fea  was  a  fort  of  open  gallery,  or  bal¬ 
cony,  that  would  contain  twelve  perfons, 
of  the  fame  fort  of  ftru&ure ;  but  they  faw 
no  living  creature,  and  fuppofed  they  were 
fled.  On  Friday  the  2  2d  of  the  fame  month 
the  admiral  difcovered  the  firft  land  of  the 
ifland  Hifpaniola ,  on  the  north  fide,  depart¬ 
ing  the  utmoft  point  of  St.  John  de  Puerto 
Rico,  which  are  fifteen  leagues  diftant.  We 
have  here  feen  the  firft  difcovery  of  the 
Carilbee  IJlands  we  defign  to  defcribe,  but 
fhall  proceed  fomewhat  farther  upon  thefe 
firft  difcoveries,  before  we  come  to  treat  of 
them. 


CHAP.  XVIII. 

Of  the  negotiations  relating  to  the  Portuguefe  pretenfions  j  the  admiral  arrives 

in  the  if  and  Hifpaniola. 


T Hough  the  fixty  days  the  king  of  Por¬ 
tugal  had  afligned  were  elapfed,  their 
Catholick  majefties  fent  Garcia  de  Herrera , 
a  gentlemen  of  their  family,  to  require  them 
not  to  commit  any  innovation.  Prefently 
after  they  fent  the  prothonotary  Don  Peter 
de  Ayala ,  and  Garci  Lopez  de  Carvajal , 
brother  to  the  cardinal  De  Santa  Cruz ,  with 
inftrudlions,  to  thank  the  king  of  Portugal 
for  his  good  inclination  to  preferve  the  peace 
between  them,  and  to  remove  all  occafions 
that  might  difturb  it  •,  letting  them  know, 
that  their  intentions  were  the  fame,  and 
that  as  to  his  pretenfions  to  that  part  of 
the  ocean,  by  grant  from  the  fee  apoftolick, 
by  pofleflion,  and  by  the  articles  of  peace, 
they  were  willing  to  admit  of  all  honour¬ 
able  means  to  continue  the  brotherly  friend- 
fhip  there  was  between  the  two  crowns ; 
but  that  their  highnefles  were  fully  fatisfied, 
that  nothing  in  the  ocean  belonged  to  king 
John ,  but  the  iflands  of  Madera ,  the  Azo¬ 
res ,  thofe  of  Cabo  Verde ,  and  the  reft  he 
was  then  pofteflfed  of,  with  what  was  then 
difcovered  from  the  Canary  IJlands,  as  far 
as  Guinea ,  with  the  gold  mines  there,  and 
all  other  commerce ;  which  was  all  that 
belonged  to  him  by  the  articles  of  peace, 
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where  it  was  exprefly  mentioned,  that  they 
would  not  moleft  him  in  the  trade,  com¬ 
merce  or  country  of  Guinea ,  and  its  mines, 
or  any  other  iflands  already  difcovered,  or 
to  be  difcovered,  from  the  Canary  IJlands 
forward  towards  Guinea  j  this  being  all  he 
could  fay  he  had  been  poflefled  of,  and  no 
more.  And  that  it  plainly  appeared  he  had 
fo  underftood  it,  when  he  heard  their  high¬ 
nefles  were  fending  Don  Chrijlopher  Colum¬ 
bus  upon  difcovery ;  and  he  was  fatisfied  he 
fhould  fail  all  over  the  ocean,  provided  he 
did  not  go  beyond  the  Canary  IJlands  to¬ 
wards  Guinea ,  which  was  the  place  he  ufed 
to  fend  his  fleets  to  5  and  that  when  Don 
Chrijtopher  returned,  and  went  to  wait  upon 
him  at  Valparayfo ,  he  feemed  to  be  well 
pleafed  with  it. 

Their  Catholick  majefties  fo  far  juftified 
their  proceedings,  that  they  offered,  in  cafe 
king  John  was  not  fatisfied  with  thefe  rea- 
fons,  the/ would  be  content  to  refer  it  to 
the  decifion  of  perfons  nominated  on  both 
fides,  and  if  they  fhould  not  agree,  an  um¬ 
pire  fhould  be  immediately  named,  or  power 
given  to  the  arbitrators  to  name  one  ;  and 
if  the  king  fhould  think  fit  to  have  it 
debated  out  of  their  dominions,  in  the 
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Roman  court,  or  in  any  other  indifferent 
place,  they  would  confent,  and  that  any  o- 
ther  method  might  be  found  to  have  it 
fpeedily  determined  equitably,  their  majefties 
never  defigning  to  invade  the  right  of  an¬ 
other.  They  therefore  directed,  that  the 
remonftrance  of  Lope  de  Herrera  fhould  be 
reiterated,  to  the  end  there  might  none  go 
out  upon  difcovery  towards  thole  parts  which 
belonged  to  their  highneffes;  but  to  thole 
the  Portuguefes  had  before  frequented  ;  for 
fhould  they  proceed  into  other  parts  of  the 
ocean,  it  would  be  intruding  upon  the 
rights  of  others  •,  and  therefore  he  ihould 
order  proclamation  to  be  made  to  that 
effedt  throughout  his  kingdoms,  under 
ievere  penalties,  fince  their  highnelfes  were 
the  firft  that  had  began  to  difcover  that 
way ;  and  the  king  of  Portugal’s  predecef- 
fors  had  no  other  right  to  hold  that  as  their 
own,  which  they  were  then  polfelfed  of, 
but  their  being  the  firft  dilcoverers  *  and 
the  kings  of  Cajlile  and  Leon  had  never 
any  way  obftrufted  thofe  of  Portugal ,  fince 
they  took  that  courfe  ;  fo  that  he  ought  to 
obferve  the  fame  method  as  their  predecef- 
fors  had  done  to  one  another  •,  the  contrary 
whereof  would  be  a  pofitive  infringing 
of  the  peace  there  was  between  them,  no 
lefs  than  invading  their  kingdoms,  or  than 
as  king  John  would  relent  it,  fhould  they 
go  about  to  take  away  any  thing  he  was 
pofTeffed  of  at  the  gold  mines,  or  in  any 
other  countries  or  iflands. 

Portuguefe  When  thefe  embalfadors  departed  the 

donTin  court  °f  their  Catholick  majefties,  Peter 

Spain  Diaz,  one  of  the  king  of  Portugal’s  judges, 
and  Ray  de  Pinna ,  a  gentleman  of  his  houf- 
hold,  were  already  come  to  it  ;  and  dif- 
courfing  upon  this  affair,  they  propofed  as  a 
proper  method,  that  the  ocean  fhould  be  di¬ 
vided  betwixt  the  two  crowns,  by  a  ftraight 
line  down  from  the  Canaries  to  the  weft- 
ward,  and  that  all  the  feas,  iflands,  and 
countries  from  that  weftern  line  to  the  north¬ 
ward  Ihould  belong  to  the  crown  of  Cajlile 
and  Leon,  excepting  the  iflands  the  king  of 
Portugal  was  then  polfelfed  of  within  thofe 
limits*,  and  that  all  the  remaining  feas,  i- 
flands,  and  countries  to  the  fouthward  of 
that  line,  fhould  belong  to  the  king  of 
Portugal,  excepting  the  Canary  iflands, 
which  appertained  to  the  town  of  Cajlile. 
To  which  their  Catholick  majefties  an- 
fwered,  That  it  was  no  proper  method, 
becaufe  nothing  throughout  all  the  ocean, 
but  what  has  been  mentioned,  belonged  to 
the  king  of  Portugal,  and  fo  the  affair 
remained  undecided  at  that  time,  the  king 


of  Portugal  forbearing  to  fend  to  make  Hsrrs- 
any  difcoveries  in  that  part  their  Catholick  RA- 
majefties  pretended  did  belong  to  them; 
but  the  faid  king  of  Portugal  ftill  preffing 
that  thefe  differences  might  be  adjufted, 
the  lame  was  afterwards  done. 

The  admiral  arriving  on  the  ifland  Hif-  aj. 
pan  tola ,  as  has  been  faid  above,  made  themiral  on 
firft  land  on  the  north  fide,  where  he  fet  Hifpanio- 
afhore  one  of  the  Indians  he  brought  out 
of  Spain-,  that  being  the  province  of  Sama- 
na,  that  he  might  tell  the  natives  the 
mighty  things  he  had  feen  in  Spain,  and 
induce  them  to  enter  into  amity  with  the 
Chriftians.  Pie  readily  undertook  fo  to  do<; 
but  was  never  more  heard  of,  and  it  was 
believed  he  died.  Going  on  to  point  An¬ 
gel,  fome  Itidians  went  aboard  in  canoos 
with  provifions,  and  other  things  to  barter 
with  the  Spaniards.  Anchoring  at  Monte 
Chr/Jlo,  a  boat  made  to  a  river  towards 
the  land,  and  found  two  men  dead,  the 
one  a  youth,  the  other  old,  who  had  a 
rope  made  of  Spanijh  Efparto  about  his  neck, 
his  arms  ftretched  out,  and  his  hands  ty’d 
acrofs  to  a  ftick  ;  but  they  could  not  dif- 
cern,  whether  they  were  Chriftians,  or  In¬ 
dians,  which  made  the  admiral  conceive 
much  jealoufy,  and  troubled  him.  The 
next  day  being  the  26th  of  November ,  he 
lent  more  men  feveral  ways  to  hear  what 
news  there  was  of  thofe  at  the  town  of  the 
Nativity.  Many  Indians  went  to  talk  with 
the  Spaniards  in  all  fecurity.  They  came  up 
clofe  to  them,  touched  their  doublet,  and 
fhirt,  faying,  tub  on,  camifa,  that  is,  doublet, 
fhirt,  to  fhew  they  knew  the  Spanijh  names, 
which  fomewhat  comforted  the  admiral, 
and  the  more  for  that  the  Indians  were  not 
afraid,  imagining  thofe  he  left  in  the  new 
town  were  not  dead.  On  JVednefday  the 
27th  he  came  to  an  anchor  at  the  mouth 
of  the  harbour  of  the  Nativity.  About 
midnight  a  canoo  came  up  to  the  admiral, 
and  faid,  Almirante,  that  is,  admiral ;  the 
Spaniards  bid  them  come  aboard,  for  he 
was  there  *,  but  they  would  not,  till  they 
faw  and  knew  him.  They  gave  him  two 
well  wrought  vizor  mafks,  and  fome  gold 
they  brought  as  a  prefent  from  the  Cacique 
Guacanagari.  Being  afked  concerning  the 
Chriftians,  they  faid  fome  had  died  of  fick- 
nefs,  and  others  were  gone  up  the  inland 
with  their  wives.  The  admiral  guefled  they 
were  all  dead,  but  was  fain  to  connive, 
and  fent  back  the  Indians  with  a  prefent  of 
brafs  baubles,  which  they  always  put  a 
great  value  on,  and  other  toys  for  the 
Cacique. 
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CHAP.  XIX. 

The  Admiral  lands,  Jinds  the  Spaniards  all  killed ,  ’and  goes  to 

Guacanagari. 


TH  E  Fhurfday  following  all  the  fleet  en¬ 
ter’d  the  port  •,  they  law  the  fort  burnt, 
and  thence  concluded  all  the  Chriftians  were 
dead,  which  troubled  them,  and  the  more 
for  that  no  Indian  appeared.  The  admiral 
went  afhore  the  next  day  very  much  con¬ 
cerned,  finding  no  body  to  afk  any  quefti- 
on  of.  Some  things  belonging  to  the  Spa¬ 
niards  lay  about,  which  was  a  melancholy 
fight.  Columbus  went  up  the  river  with  the 
boats,  and  ordered  a  well  he  had  made  in 
the  fort  to  be  cleans’d  •,  but  nothing  was  found 
in  it,  the  Indians  fled  from  their  houfes,  lo 
that  there  was  no  man  to  inquire  of,  tho’ 
they  found  fome  of  the  Chriftians  cloaths, 
and  fo  he  returned.  They  difcovered  feven 
or  eight  men  buried  near  the  fort,  and 
others  farther  off,  whom  they  knew  to  be 
Chriftians  by  their  cloaths,  and  they  feern- 
ed  not  to  have  been  dead  above  a  month. 
Whilft  they  were  thus  feeking  about,  a  bro¬ 
ther  of  Guacanagari s  came  with  fome  In¬ 
dians ,  who  fpoke  fome  little  Spanijb ,  and 
named  all  thofe  who  had  been  left  in  the 
fort;  by  whom,  with  the  afliftance  of  one 
the  admiral  brought  back  out  of  Spain ,  cal¬ 
led  James  Columbus ,  they  were  informed 
of  the  difafter.  They  declared,  that  as 
foon  as  the  admiral  was  gone,  the  Spaniards 
began  to  difagree  among  themfelves,  and 
difobey  their  commander,  going  out  difor- 
derly  to  feife  what  women  and  gold  they 
had  a  mind  to  ;  that  Peter  Gutierrez  and 
Efcovedo  killed  one  Jacome ,  and  they  with 
nine  others  went  away  with  the  women 
they  had  taken,  and  their  goods  to  the 
lands  of  a  Cacique  called  Cannabo ,  who  was 
lord  of  the  mines,  and  killed  them  all. 
That  fome  days  after  Cannabo  went  to  the 
fort  with  a  great  number  of  men,  there 
being  none  then  in  it  but  the  commander 
James  de  Arana ,  and  five  more  that  flay’d 
with  him  to  defend  it,  which  he  fet  fire  to 
in  the  night,  and  that  thofe  who  were  in 
it  flying  to  the  fea,  they  were  drowned,  and 
the  reft  difperfed  themfelves  throughout 
the  ifland.  That  king  Guacanagari  going 
out  to  fight  Cannabo ,  in  defence  of  the  Chri¬ 
ftians,  was  wounded,  and  not  yet  recover¬ 
ed.  All  this  agreed  with  the  account  fome 


Spaniards  brought,  who  had  been  fent  by 
the  admiral  to  get  information,  and  com¬ 
ing  to  Guacanagari' s  town,  found  him  ill  of 
the  wounds  he  had  received,  which  he  us’d 
as  his  excule  for  not  waiting  upon  the  ad¬ 
miral. 

By  what  has  been  faid,  and  feveral  other 
accounts,  it  appeared  that  there  had  beea 
divifions  among  thofe  Chriftians,  which 
were  occafioned  by  the  Bifcainers  ;  and  that 
had  they  been  united  among  themfelves, 
and  obey’d  the  admiral’s  commands,  they 
would  not  have  mifcarry’d.  Guacanagari.  T}ie 
fent  to  defire  the  admiral  to  go  vifit  him, 
he  not  being  able  to  go  abroad  by  rcafon  gari> 
of  his  wounds.  The  admiral  did  fo,  and 
the  Cacique  with  a  melancholy  countenance 
told  him  all  that  has  been  faid,  fhewing  him 
his  wounds,  and  thofe  of  many  of  his  men  ; 
which  plainly  appeared  to  be  made  by  the 
weapons  the  Indians  ufed,  being  darts 
pointed'  with  fifh  bones.  When  the  dif* 
courfe  was  ended,  he  prefented  the  admiral 
with  eight  hundred  fmall  ftone  beads,  which 
they  fet  a  great  value  on,  and  call  cibas,  an 
hundred  of  gold,  a  crown  of  gold,  and 
three  little  calabaflies  or  gourds,  by  them 
called  Ybueras,  full  of  grains  of  gold,  the 
whole  weighing  about  two  hundred  pieces 
of  eight.  The  admiral  gave  him  feveral 
glafs  toys,  knives,  fcififars,  hawkfbels, 
pins,  needles,  and  little  looking  glafles, 
which  the  Cacique  thought  a  mighty  treafure. 

He  attended  the  admiral  to  his  quarters, 
admiring  the  horfes,  and  how  the  men  ma¬ 
naged  them.  There  were  feveral  in  the  ar¬ 
my,  and  among  them  F.  Boyle ,  who  advifed, 
that  Guacanagari  fhould  be  fecured,  till  he 
cleared  himlelf  better  of  the  death  of  the 
Chriftians,  who  had  been  left  in  his  charge ; 
yet  he  thought  it  not  convenient,  fince 
there  was  no  remedy  for  what  was  paft, 
and  it  was  not  proper  at  his  firft  fettling 
in  the  country  to  ufe  feverity,  or  pro¬ 
claim  war  ;  befides  that  he  defigned  firft 
to  gain  faft  footing,  fortify  himlelf,  and 
plant  colonies,  and  fo  examine  the  matter 
by  degrees,  and  in  cafe  the  Cacique  were 
found  guilty  it  would  be  fealonable  at  any 
time  to  punifli  him. 
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The  difference 'with  the  king  of  Portugal  adjufed-,  the  admiral  builds  the  town 

of  Ifabella  in  the  if  and  Hifpaniola. 


THE  importunity  of  the  Portuguefes 
made  their  catholick  majefties  deiirous 
to  put  an  end  to  that  controverfy,  to  which 
purpofe,  when  they  were  at  Tordefillas 
there  came  thither  as  embaftadors  from 
that  king,  Ruy  de  Soufa  lord  of  Sagre,  and 
Birenguel ,  Don  John  de  Soufa  his  fon,  head 
regulator  of  the  weights  and  meafures  in 
Portugal,  and  the  licentiate  Arias  D’Amada 
judge  of  the  houfhold,  all  of  king  John’s 
council.  Thele  joining  with  Don  Henry 
Enriquez ,  his  catholick  majefty’s  lord  high 
fteward,  Don  Gutierre  De  Cardenas,  chief 
commendary  of  Leon,  and  controller,  and 
doctor  Roderick  Maldonado ,  all  of  the  king’s 
council;  both  Tides  being  fufficiently  im- 
powered  to  fettle  and  adjuft  this  matter, 
by  the  points  of  the  compafs,  or  by  way 
of  latitude  or  longitude,  or  as  they  fhould 
think  fit:  After  many  debates,  and  con- 
liilting  of  leveral  cofmographers,  admitted 
to  the  congrels  on  the  7th  of  June  this 
fame  year  1493,  they  agreed,  that  the  line 
of  divifion  fhould  be  drawn  370  leagues  to 
the  weftward  of  that  mentioned  in  the 
pope’s  bull,  from  the  iflands  of  Cabo 
Verde ,  and  that  all  to  the  weftward  of  this 
meridian  fhould  belong  to  the  kings  of 
Cajlile  and  Leon,  and  all  to  the  eaftward 
to  the  kings  of  Portugal-,  fo  that  it  fhould 
be  free  for  the  kings  of  Cajlile  to  fail  thro’ 
the  feas  belonging  to  the  king  of  Portugal, 
following  their  diredt  courfe.  That  what- 
foever  fhould  be  difcovered  before  the  20th 
of  the  faid  month  of  June,  within  the  firft 
two  hundred  fifty  leagues  of  the  laid  three 
hundred  feventy,  fhould  remain  to  the 
kings  of  Portugal-,  and  whatfoever  was  with¬ 
in  the  other  hundred  and  twenty  to  the 
kings  of  Cajlile  for  ever.  That  from  that 
time  forward  neither  fide  fhould  fend  fhips 
out  of  thole  faid  bounds  to  trade,  or  bar¬ 
ter  ;  and  that  within  the  term  of  ten 
months  an  equal  number  of  fhips,  cofmo¬ 
graphers  and  feamen  fhould  be  lent  on 
both  fides,  to  mark  out  the  line  and  limits. 
Thefe  articles  being  ingrafted  before  Fer¬ 
dinand  Alvarez  de  Toledo,  fecretary  to  their 
catholick  majefties,  and  Stephen  Baez,  fe¬ 
cretary  to  the  king  of  Portugal,  were  fign- 
ed  by  the  former  at  Arevalo,  on  the  fecond 
of  July,  and  by  the  king  of  Portugal  at 
Ebora,  on  the  27th  of  February  the  follow¬ 
ing  year.  Though  their  catholick  majefties 
orfrhe  7th  of  May  that  lame  year  ordered 
the  cofmographers  and  others  who  were 
to  draw  the  line  of  feparation  to  meet,  and 
perform  it  within  the  fpace  of  ten  months 


in  cafe  it  was  required  of  them;  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  performed,  though  it 
is  certain  their  catholick  majefties  endea^ 
vourecl  it;  but  the  Portuguefes,  who  at 
this  time  had  conquered  little  beyond  the 
illand  of  St.  Thomas,  under  the  equinodtial, 
that  they  might  not  be  outdone  by  their 
neighbours,  applied  themlelves  fo  earneft- 
ly  to  their  bulinefs,  that  they  foon  paffed 
that  cape  fo  dreadful  to  the  ancients,  called 
Of  Good  Hope ,  which  juts  out  fo  far  into 
the  fea. 

The  admiral  was  now  in  the  port  of  the  Columbus 
Nativity,  full  of  thought  how  he  fliould  feeks  a 
behave  himfelf  to  give  a  good  beginning better 
to  what  he  had  in  hand;  and  thinking  t0 
that  province  or  Marten  a  very  low  coun-  town^ 
try,  and  fcarce  of  ftone  and  other  mate- 
rials  for  building,  though  it  had  good  har¬ 
bours  and  water;  he  refolv’d  to  turn  back 
along  the  coaft  to  the  eaftward,  to  find  a 
convenient  place  to  build  a  town.  With 
this  defign  he  failed  out  on  Saturday  the 
feventh  of  December  with  all  his  fleet,  and 
anchored  that  evening  near  fome  fmall 
iflands  not  far  from  Monte  Chrifto ,  and  the 
next  day,  being  Sunday,  under  the  faid 
mountain;  and  imagining  that  Monte  de 
Plata  was  nearer  to  the  province  of  Cibao , 
where  he  had  been  told  the  rich  gold  mines 
were,  which  he,  as  has  been  faid,  fancied 
to  be  Cipango ,  he  was  defirous  to  draw 
near  to  that  part.  The  wind  proved  1b 
contrary,  after  he  left  Monte  Chrifto,  that 
he  luffered  very  much,  becaufe  the  men 
and  hories  were  fatigued,  and  could  not 
proceed  to  the  port  of  Gracia  or  Grace , 
where  Martin  Alonfto  Pinzon  had  been,  and 
is  now  called  the  river  of  Martin  Alonfo, 
being  five  or  fix  leagues  from  Puerto  de 
Plata,  or  Port  Plate-,  and  was  forced  to 
turn  back  three  leagues  to  a  place  where 
a  large  river  falls  into  the  fea,  forming  a 
good  port,  tho’  lying  open  to  the  north- 
weft,  He  landed  at  an  Indian  town  there, 
law  a  delightful  plain  up  the  river,  and 
oblerved  that  the  laid  river  might  be 
drawn  out  into  trenches  to  run  through 
the  town,  and  to  place  mills  on,  and  0- 
ther  conveniences  for  building.  He  there¬ 
fore  refolved  to  eredt  a  town  there,  and 
ordered  the  men  and  horfes,  both  much 
fpent,  to  be  landed.  In  this  place  he  be¬ 
gan  to  plant  a  colony,  being  the  firft  in 
the  IVeft- Indies,  which  he  would  have  cal¬ 
led  Ifabella,  in  honour  of  queen  Ifabel,  or 
Elizabeth,  'for  whom  he  had  extraordinary 
refpedt;  and  having  found  necefiaries  of 
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Her  re-  (lone  and  lime,  with  all  el fe  he  could  wifii, 
|  as  alfo  the  land  extraordinary  fruitful,  he 
applied  himfelf  very  diligently  to  build 
the  church,  magazines,  and  his  own  houfe ; 
divided  the  ground,  and  marked  out  the 
ftreets  and  fquares.  The  publick  build¬ 
ings  were  of  done,  the  others  ot  timber 
thatch’d,  according  to  every  man’s  abi¬ 
lity. 

TheS  a  The  men  being  fatigued  with  a  long 

niards  fa-  voyage>  as  noC  L1^  t0  ^ea»  an<^  now 

tigued,  toiled  with  the  works,  fhort  allowance, 

ficken.  and  none  liking  the  country  bread,  they 
began  to  fall  fick  apace,  by  real'on  ot 
the  change  of  air,  though  the  country  is 
of  itfelf  very  healthy,  and  they  died  for 
want  of  conveniences,  and  becaufe  they  all 
laboured  alike.  Nor  did  it  lefs  afflift 
them  to  be  fo  remote  from  their  native 
country,  without  hope  of  relief,  or  of  the 
gold  and  immenle  wealth  they  had  con¬ 
ceited  they  fhould  immediately  find.  The 
admiral  himfelf  did  not  el'cape,  for  as 
his  toil  was  great  at  lea,  having  the  whole 
charge  of  the  fleet,  fo  it  was  nothing  lef- 
fened  afhore,  being  to  difpofe  and  order 
all  things,  that  they  might  fucceed  as  had 
been  hoped  from  him,  in  an  affair  of  that 
confequence;  fo  that  tho’  he  kept  his  bed, 
he  prefled  the  building  of  the  town,  and 
was  deflrous  that  no  time  might  be  loft, 
or  the  provifions  fpent  in  vain,  to  difeo- 
ver  the  fecrets  of  the  country,  and  be 
thoroughly  informed  concerning  his  Ci- 


pango,  which  he  had  fo  much  miftaken. 
the  Indians  affirming  that  Cihao  was  near. 

He  fent  out  Ojeda  to  difeover  all,  with 
fifteen  men,  and  in  the  mean  while  applied 
himfelf  to  fend  back  twelve  fhips  into 
Cajiile ,  keeping  five  of  the  biggeft,  two 
fhips,  and  three  caravels. 

Alonfo  de  Ojeda  travelled  eight  or  ten  Alonfo  de 
leagues  through  a  country  not  inhabited,  Ojeda dii- 
and  being  pafied  a  mountain,  came  into^'^j  ^ 
the  beautiful  plain  full  of  Indian  towns, 
where  he  was  well  received  and  entertained. 

He  came  to  Cibao  in  five  or  fix  days, 
though  it  be  but  fifteen  or  twenty  leagues 
from  the  place  where  he  left  the  admiral; 
but  he  could  not  travel  any  fafter,  by 
reafon  of  the  entertainment  he  received 
from  the  Indians ,  and  the  many  rivers  and 
brooks  in  thofe  parts.  The  natives  and 
Indians  that  went  as  guides,  gather’d  gold 
in  the  prefence  of  Ojeda ,  and  he  returned 
with  as  much  as  he  thought  fufficed  to 
fhew  what  plenty  there  was  of  it,  which 
proved  very  great,  and  gave  the  admiral 
extraordinary  fatisfadlion,  as  it  did  after¬ 
wards  to  all  the  reft.  With  thefe  famples, 
and  what  had  been  given  him  by  king 
Guacanagari ,  all  which  he  fent  to  their 
Catholick  majefties,  together  with  a  full 
relation  of  all  he  had  difeovered  till  that 
time,  he  difpatched  the  twelve  fhips  under 
the  command  of  Antony  de  Torres',  and  thus 
ended  the  year  1493. 


CHAP.  XXI. 

Of  the  wieafmefs  the  admiral  had  with  his  men ,  and  his  march  towards  the 

province  of  Cibao. 


THE  fliips  being  failed,  and  the  admi¬ 
ral  recovering  of  his  ficknefs,  he  was 
informed,  that  fome  who  repented  their 
having  undertaken  that  voyage,  had  cho- 
Confpira-  &n  Bernal  de  Pifa  for  their  chief,  and 
cyofBer-  contrived  either  to  fteal,  or  forcibly  take 
nal  dePifa.  away  the  five  remaining  fhips,  or  fome  of 
them,  to  return  to  Spain.  He  ordered 
Bernal  de  Pifa  to  be  fecured,  and  fent 
with  the  proceedings  againft  him  in  a  ihip 
to  the  king.  Some  of  the  other  confpi- 
rators  he  caufed  to  be  punifhed,  and  tho’ 
it  was  not  with  the  feverity  their  crime 
deferved,  yet  his  enemies  took  occafion 
from  thence  to  tax  him  with  cruelty.  For 
this  reafon,  he  caufed  the  guns,  ammuni¬ 
tion,  and  other  ftorcs  belonging  to  the 
four  fliips,  to  be  put  aboard  the  admiral, 
under  the  guard  of  fuch  perfons  as  he  could 
confide  in.  This  was  the  firft  mutinous 
attempt  in  the  IVejt -Indies ,  and  the  origi¬ 
nal  of  all  the  oppofition  the  admiral  and 
his  fucceflors  met  with  in  thofe  parts  as  to 
their  pretenfions.  As  foon  as  Bernal  de 


Pifa  was  arrefted,  an  information  drawn  Origin  of 
up  in  form  againft  the  admiral  was  found  commo- 
in  the  buoy  of  one  of  the  fliips,  which  hetlon.sft  . 
alfo  relolved  to  fend  to  their  majefties.  S“l 
Having  quelled  this  mutiny,  he  prepared 
to  go  with  the  beft  men  he  had,  to  vifit 
the  province  of  Cibao ,  and  to  carry  with 
him  labourers  and  tools  to  dig  for  gold, 
and  materials  to  build  a  ftrong  houfe,  if 
it  fhould  be  requifite.  Accordingly  he  fet 
out  with  colours  flying,  drums  beating, 
trumpets  founding,  and  his  forces  drawn 
up,  and  fo  he  enter’d  all  towms,  to  gain  re¬ 
putation  among  the  Indians ,  wdio  were 
amazed  at  if,  and  to  fee  their  horfes.  He 
departed  the  town  of  Ifabella  on  the  12  th 
of  March ,  leaving  his  brother  Don  fames 
Columbus ,  a  gentleman  of  a  peaceable  dif- 
pofition  and  regular  behaviour,  whom 
he  had  brought  over  with  him  to  govern 
the  new  town.  That  day  they  marched^ 
three  leagues,  and  lay  at  the  foot  of  atoethe°eS 
craggy  pafs  on  the  mountains;  and  the  mines  of 
Indian  ways  being  only  narrow' paths,  heCibao- 

fent 
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Tent  before  the  pioneers  under  the  conduit 
of  fome  gentlemen  to  level  the  way,  for 
Puerto  de  which  realbn  that  was '  called  El  Puerto  de 
H^g°3,  los  Hidalgos ,  that  is,  The  Gentlemen' 's  Pafs. 
Real  C§a  Thurfday,  from  the  mountain  they  dif- 
covered  the  great  plain,  which  is  one  of 
the  fineft  in  the  world,  being  eighty  leagues 
in  length,  and  between  twenty  and  thirty 
over,  and  it  appeared  fo  beautiful,  green 
and  delightful,  that  the  men  thought  them- 
felves  in  paradife;  for  which  reafon  the 
admiral  called  it  Vega  Real ,  or  "The  Royal 
Plain.  Coming  down  from  the  mountain 
they  crols’d  the  plain,  which  is  there  five 
leagues  over,  palfing  through  feveral  towns 
where  they  were  kindly  received. 

Coming  to  the  great  river,  by  the  In¬ 
dians  called  Taqui ,  which  is  as  wide  as  the 
Ebro  at  Tortofa ,  the  admiral  called  it  Rio 
Cannas^  ?as  Cannes,,  or  River  of  canes ,  forgetting 
or  Oro  *  or  t^C  the  firft  voyage,  when  he  was  in  the 
Yaqui.  mouth  of  it,  he  had  given  it  the  name  of 
Rio  del  Oro,  or  Golden  River ,  where  it  falls 
into  the  fea  near  Monte  Cbrijto.  They  all 
lay  that  night  well  pleafed  on  the  bank 
of  this  river.  The  Indians  they  brought 
with  them  from  the  country  about  the 
town  of  Ifabella ,  went  into  the  houfes  of 
thole  towns  they  paffed  through,  and  took 
what  they  found,  as  if  it  had  been  in  pub- 
lick,  the  owners  being  very  well  pleafed, 
and  they  went  to  the  quarters  of  the 
Chriftians,  and  took  what  they  liked,  be¬ 


lieving  that  had  been  the  cuftom  among Hejlp.  b- 
them.  Having  eroded  the  river  the  next 
day  in  canoos  and  floats,  and  the  horfe 
at  the  ford,  a  league  and  a  half  from  it 
they  found  another  river,  which  they  cal¬ 
led  Del  Oro ,  or  Of  Geld,  becaufe  they  found  r[0  de! 
fome  grains  in  it;  but  the  Indians  called  it  Oro,  or 
Nicayagua,  into  which  three  other  brooks  Nica7a* 
fall.  The  firfl  of  them  is  Buenicum,  which  ^ua‘ 
the  Spaniards  named  Rio  Seco,  or  Dry  River ; 
the  fecond  Coatenicu  ;  the  third,  Cibu\  all 
which  proved  extraordinary  rich  in  the 
fined  gold,  and  the  prime  wealth  of  Cibao. 

Having  paffed  this  river,  he  came  to  a 
town,  moft  of  the  inhabitants  whereof 
fled,  and  thofe  that  remained,  having  fet 
fome  canes  acrofs  at  their  doors,  thought 
themfelves  fafe.  The  admiral  feeing  their 
fimplicity  gave  orders  that  no  wrong  fhould 
be  done  them,  which  made  them  take  cou¬ 
rage  and  come  out.  He  went  on  to  an¬ 
other  river,  which  for  its  delightfulnefs 
was  called  Rio  Verde,  ox  Green  River,  the  r;0  Verde  - 
bottom  and  banks  whereof  were  covered 
with  fmooth  pebble-flones,  almoft  round. 

On  Saturday  the  15th  they  paffed  by 
other  towns,  where  they  alfo  thought  it  a 
fufficient  defence  to  crofs  canes  before  their 
doors.  Next  they  came  to  a  pals,  which 
they  called  Of  Cibao ,  becaufe  the  province 
of  Cibao  commences  on  that  fide  at  the  top 
of  it. 


CHAP.  XXII. 

‘The  admiral  continues  his  progrefs,  builds  the  fort  of  St.  Thomas,  and  returns 
to  the  town  of  Ifabella;  great  fufferings  of  the  Spaniards. 


Pioneers  were  fent  before  to  make  way 
thro’  the  pafs,  and  carriage  horfes  re¬ 
turned  from  hence  to  Ifabella  for  provifions, 
the  men  as  yet  not  relifhing  thofe  of  the 
country.  On  the  top  of  the  pafs  they  had 
again  a  delicate  prolpedt  of  the  plain,  for 
above  forty  leagues  on  both  fides.  In 
Cibao  pro-  fine  they  entered  Cibao,  an  uncooth  pro¬ 
vince.  vince  of  high  rocky  mountains,  called  Ci¬ 
bao,  from  Ciba,  a  flone.  It  is  full  of 
abundance  of  rivers  and  brooks,  and  there 
is  gold  in  all  of  them ;  but  there  are  few 
green  trees,  the  land  being  very  barren, 
unlefs  in  the  bottoms  on  the  rivers.  It 
abounds  in  tall  fpreading  pine-trees,  which 
bear  no  pine- apples,  but  fo  ordered  by  na¬ 
ture,  that  they  look  like  the  olive  trees  of 
Axarafe  at  Sevil.  The  province  is  every 
where  healthy,  the  air  temperate,  the  wa¬ 
ters  fine  and  pleafant.  Little  grains  of 
gold  were  found  in  every  brook,  though 
fometimes  large  grains  have  been  found. 
The  Indians  came  out  at  every  town  to 
meet  the  admiral,  with  prefents  oi  provi- 
fion,  and  grains  of  gold  they  had  gathered 
Vol.  V. 


after  they  underftood  It  pleafed  him.  He 
was  then  eighteen  leagues  from  Ifabella,  and 
difeovered  feveral  gold  mines,  one  of  cop¬ 
per,  one  of  azure,  and  another  of  amber; 
of  which  two  there  was  but  little:  for 
which  reafon,  and  becaufe  the  country  is 
very  craggy,  fo  that  the  horfes  could  not 
well  travel  it,  he  refolved  to  build  a  ftrong 
houfe  for  the  fecurity  of  the  Chriftians* 
and  that  they  might  thence  fubdue  the  pro¬ 
vince.  He  made  choice  of  a  fpot  of  ground 
on  a  hill,  almoft  incompaffed  with  a  river 
called  Xanique,  which  tho’  it  yields  noc 
much  gold,  is  near  many  that  have 
plenty.  The  fort  was  made  of  mud  and 
timber,  and  a  ditch  was  drawn  where  the 
river  did  not  inclofe  it.  The  name  of 
St.  Thomas's  Fort  was  given  it,  becaufe  the 
men  would  not  believe  that  iftand  afforded 
gold,  till  they  faw  it. 

In  the  foundation  of  this  fort  they  found  Nells  with 
nefts  of  ftraw,  which  looked  as  if  they  in 
had  been  laid  there  few  years  fince,  and thcrn- 
in  them,  inftead  of  eggs,  three  or  four 
round  Hones  as  big  as  oranges.  Don 
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Herrk-  Peter Margarite  a  Catalonian  gentleman,  was 
RAi  left  governor  of  the  fort,  with  fifty-fix  men, 
and  the  admiral  returned  to  the  town  ot 
Ifabella ,  where  he  arrived  on  the  .29th  of 
March ,  found  the  men  much  fatigued, 
many  dead,  and  thofe  who  were  in  health, 
dilconfolate,  fearing  every  hour  to  follow 
them,  and  ftill  the  more  fickned  as  the 
provifions  failed,  and  the  allowances  were 
Ihortned  •,  and  this  was  partly  occafioned 
by  a  great'  quantity  being  fpoiled,  through 
the  fault  of  the  fea-captains  •,  befides  that, 
thofe  which  were  landed  in  good  condition 
could  not  keep  long  by  reafon  of  the  heat 
and  dampnefs  of  the  country.  The  meal 
being  near  fpent,  it  was  requifite  to  make 
a  mill  for  grinding  of  the  corn,  and  the 
labouring  people  being  fick,  the  better 
fort  were  obliged  to  work,  which  was 
mod  grievous  to  them,  efpecially  wanting 
food.  This  misfortune  forced  the  admiral 
to  ufe  compulfion,  that  the  people  might 
not  perifh,  rather  than  carry  on  the  pub- 
lick  works,  and  this  rendered  him  odious. 
Difbefsof  Hence  F.  Boyl  began  to  be  incenfed  againft 
theSpani-  the  admiral,  charging  him  with  cruelty; 
lrds’  tho’  others  fay  his  averfion  proceeded  from 
his  not  allowing  him  and  his  fervants  fo 
largely  as  he  defired.  I  hus  neceffaries 
grew  hourly  more  fcarce,  not  only  among 
thofe  that  were  in  health,  but  among  the 
fick;  for  fometimes  five  of  them  that  were 
purged  had  but  an  egg  apiece  and  a  pot 
of  boiled  Spanifh  peafe;  to  which  may  be 
added  the  want  of  medicines ;  for  though 
fome  were  carried  over,  they  did  not 


agree  with  all  confii  tut  ions;  and  what  wak 
worfe  ftill,  they  had  no  body  to  help  and 
attend  them.  •' 

Many  men  well  born,  who  had  never 
undergone  fiich  hardfhips,  feeing  no  hopes 
of  red  refs,  as  being  fick  and  ftarving,  died 
impatiently,  and  almoft  in  delpair;  which 
gave  occafion,  that  after  the  town  of  Ifa¬ 
bella  was  abandoned,  it  was  reported  there 
were  dreadful  noifes  heard  in  that  place, 
fo  that  none  durft  go  that  way. 

Whilft  the  admiral  was  under  this  af- 
fiidlion,  he  received  advice  from  fort  St.  Tne 
Thomas,  that  the  Indians  abandoned  their 
towns,  and  that  the  Cacique  of  a  certain 
province,  whofe  name  was  Caonabo  made 
preparations  to  reduce  the  fort.  He  im¬ 
mediately  fen  t  thither  leventy  of  the  heal- 
thieft  men,,  and  the  beafts  of  burden  laden 
with  provifions  and  arms,  and  as  many 
more  of  the  other  men  as  he  could,  leaving 
behind  only  the  mechanicks,  appointing 
Alonfo  de  Ojeda  for  thir  captain,  with  or¬ 
ders  to  him  to  ftayin  the  fort,  andDonP^r 
Margarite  to  take  the  field  with  the  ftrong- 
eft  he  could,  to  march  about  the  country, 
and  fhew  the  Indians  the  ftrength  of  the 
Spaniards ,  that  they  might  know  they 
were  to  fear  and  obey  them ;  and  this 
particularly  about  the  Vega  Real ,  or  Royal 
Plain ,  where  there  was  an  innumerable 
multitude  of  natives,  and  many  lords,  or 
Caciques’,  as  alfo  that  the  Spaniards  might 
ule  themfelves  to  eat  the  country  provifions, 
lince  the  Spanifh  were  near  fpent. 


CHAP.  XXIII. 


Alonfo  de  Ojeda  marches  to  Fort  St.  Thomas,  and  the  admiral  goes  out  to  difeo- 
ver  farther  on  the  coajl  of  Cuba,  and  finds  Jamaica. 


ALonfo  de  Ojeda  departed  the  town  of 
Ifabella  on  the  9th  of  April,  with 
above  four  hundred  men,  and  as  foon  as 
paft  the  river  Del  Oro ,  or  Of  Gold ,  feized 
the  Cacique  of  a  town,  with  his  brother  and 
nephew,  and  fent  them  to  Ifabella ,  and 
caufed  an  Indian's  ears  to  be  cut  oft'  in  the 
market-place.  This  he  did,  becaufe  when 
three  Spaniards  were  going  from  fort  St. 
Thomas  to  Ifabella,  the  Cacique  gave  them 
five  Indians  to  carry  their  baggage  over 
the  river,  who  left  the  Chrifttans  in  the 
middle  of  it,  and  returned  with  their  equi¬ 
page  to  the  town,  for  which  the  Cacique 
was  fo  far  from  punifhing  them,  that  he 
kept  the  baggage.  Another  Cacique  of  an  - 
other  town,  feeing  thofe  above-mentioned 
carried  away  prifoners,  went  away  with 
them,  believing  he  might  prevail  upon  the 
admiral  in  their  behalf,  on  account  of 
fome  good  turns  he  had  done  the  Spaniards : 
He,  as  foon  as  they  came,  ordered  their 
1 


heads  to  be  chopped  off  in  the  market¬ 
place,  a  cryer  proclaiming  their  offences, 
but  for  the  fake  of  the  other  Cacique  for¬ 
gave  them.  Juft  then  came  an  horfeman 
from  the  fort,  and  laid,  the  Indians  of  the 
prifoner  Cacique's  town  had  belet  five  Spani¬ 
ards,  to  kill  them,  and  that  he  with  the 
help  of  his  horfe  had  refeued  them,  above  The  Xndi- 
four  hundred  of  thofe  people  flying  be-  ans  afraid 
lore  him,  whom  he  purfued,  and  wounded  a  horfe. 
feveral  with  his  fp'Sar. 

Thus  the  commoiions  that  were  feared 
in  the  ifland  Hifpaniola  feemed  to  be  pa¬ 
cified  for  the  prefent,  and  the  admiral  re- 
folved  to  fet  out  upon  difeovery,  as  he  had  A  ccurc;i 
been  directed  by  their  Catholick  majefties,  t0  g0vem 
and  his  own  inclination,  averfe  to  idlenefs,  Hifpanio- 
di&ated.  For  the  better  government  ofIa- 
the  ifland  he  conftituted  a  council,  whereof 
his  brother  Don  fames  Columbus  was  ap¬ 
pointed  prefident,  the  counfellors  were 
F.  Boyle y  Peter  Ferdinandcz  Coronet, 
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the  chief  Alguazil, ,  or  officer  of  juft  ice,  that  many  canoos  followed  tire  fhfps9 
Alonfo  Sanchez  de  Cafvajal ,  and  John  de  giving  1'uch  things  as  they  had,  and  re- 
Luxan.  Don  Peter  Margarite  with  the  ceiving  what  the  Spaniards^  gave  them  with 
forces  he  had,  being  above  four  hundred  great  iatisfadtion.  The  wind  being  always 
men,  was  ordered  to  march  over  all  the  contrary,  Columbus  refolved  to  return  to 

ifland  ;  and  the  admiral  gave  them  all  fuch  Cuba,  to  be  latisfied  whether  it  was  an 

inttruCtions  as  he  thought  moft  convenient,  ifland  or  continent.  This  lame  day,  being 
Then  leaving  two  fhips  in  the  harbour  to  the  1 8  th  of  May ,  an  Indian  youth  came  to 
lerve  upon  any  exigency,  he  failed  out  to  the  fhips,  deftring  by  figns  they  would 

the  weftward,  on  Thurfday  the  24th  of  take  him  along  in  them  ;  and  tho’  his  pa- 

April ,  with  one  great  fhip  and  two  cara-  rents  and  kindred,  with  tears,  intreated 
vels.  He  proceeded  to  Monte  Chrijlo ,  and  him  not  to  go,  they  could  not  prevail ; 
the  port  of  the  Nativity ,  where  he  inquired  but  he  rather  than  fee  them  weep,  hid  him- 
for  Guacanagari ,  but  tho’  they  told  him  felf  in  the  privateft  parts  of  the  fhip. 
he  would  foon  come,  did  not  ftay  for  him.  That  fame  day,  the  1 8 th  of  May ,  he 
Then  he  advanced  to  the  ifland  Tortuga ,  came  up  on  the  point  of  Cuba ,  which  he 
and  the  wind  proving  contrary  returned  to  called  Cabo  de  Cruz ,  or  Cape  Crofs ,  and  run- 
anchor  in  the  river  he  called  Guadalquivir,  ning  along  the  coaft  with  much  rain,  thun- 
On  the  29th  of  April  he  reached  port  St.  der  and  lightning,  met  many  fhoals,  which 
Nicholas ,  whence  he  difcovered  the  point  of  perplexed  him  ;  and  the  farther  he  advanced 
the  ifland  Cuba ,  which  he  named  Alpha  the  more  fmall  iflands  he  met  with,  fome 
and  Otnega ,  but  the  Indians  call  it  Bayati-  of  them  all  fond,  others  full  of  trees.  The 
quirt,  nearer  they  lay  to  Cuba ,  the  higher,  green- 

He  crofs’d  the  {freight  between  Hifpanio-  er,  and  more  beautiful  they  appear’d,  fome 
la  and  Cuba ;  which  is  eighteen  leagues  being  a  league,  fome  two,  fome  three, 
over  from  land  to  land,  and  beginning  to  and  fome  four  in  compafs.  The  firft  day 
coaft  along  Cuba ,  on  the  fouth-fide  difco-  he  difcovered  them  he  faw  many,  the  next 
vered  a  large  bay,  which  he  called  Puerto  many  more  ;  in  ftiort  they  were  number- 
Grande ,  or  great  harbour,  the  mouth  of  lefs,  and  there  being  no  giving  a  name  to 
it  being  a  hundred  fifty  paces  wide.  He  every  one,  he  called  them,  El  Jarden  de  la 
anchored  there,  and  the  Indians  came  in  Reyna ,  the  Queen's  Garden.  There  were 
canoos  bringing  much  filh.  On  Sunday  channels  between  them,  which  the  fhips 
the  7th  of  May  he  proceeded  farther,  hour-  could  pafs  through,  and  in  fome  of  them 
ly  difeovering  very  notable  harbours.  He  -they  found  a  fort  of  birds  like  red  cranes, 
faw  high  mountains,  rivers  falling  into  the  which  are  only  to  be  feen  in  Cuba  and  thefe 
fea,  and  keeping  dole  to  the  land,  infinite  fmall  iflands,  living  only  on  the  fait  water, 
numbers  of  Indians  reforted  to  the  fhips  in  and  fomething  they  find  in  it ;  and  when 
their  canoos,  carrying  provifions  gratis ,  as  any  of  them  are  kept  in  the  houfe,  they 
believing  the  Spaniards  came  from  heaven,  feed  them  with  cazabi ,  which  is  the  Indian 
and  the  admiral  always  gave  them  toys  bread,  in  a  pan  of  fait  and  water,  i  here 
with  which  they  went  away  extremely  fa-  were  abundance  of  tortoifes,  as  big  as  large 
tisfied;  thofe  Indians  he  had  with  him  who  bucklers.  They  faw  cranes,  like  thofe  in 
had  been  in  Spain ,  fpeaking  kindly  to  Spain ,  crows  and  feveral  forts  of  finging 
them.  He  refolved  to  turn  to  the  fouth-  birds,  and  the  iflands  exhaled  fweet  odours, 
eaft,  becaufe  he  there  difcovered  an  ifland.  They  difcovered  a  canoo  full  of  fifhermen, 
which  was  Jamaica  •,  and  fome  believe  it  who  flood  ftill  without  any  tokens  of  fear, 
might  be  that  the  Lucayo  Indians  fo  often  expecting  the  approach  of  the  Chriftians. 
fpoke  of  by  the  name  of  Babeche  or  Bohio.  They  fifhed  on,  and  took  fome  fifties  they 
Monday  the  14th  of  May  he  came  upon  call  reves,  the  largeft  whereof  are  about 
the  coaft  of  Jamaica ,  which  he  thought  the  fize  of  a  pilchard,  having  a  roughnefs 
the  beautifulleft  ifland  of  all  he  had  yet  on  the  belly,  which  when  clung  to  any 
feen,  and  infinite  numbers  of  canoos  came  thing,  they  may  be  looner  torn  in  pieces 
to  the  (hips.  The  boats  being  lent  to  found  than  removed  from  the  place.  They  ty’d 
and  find  out  a  port,  abundance  of  armed  thefe  by  the  tail,  with  a  fmall  cord,  two 

canoos  came  out  to  hinder  the  landing  of  hundred  fathom,  more  or  lefs  in  length, 

the  Spaniards.  The  admiral  went  off.  to  and  the  fifh  fwimming  along  on  the  fur- 
another  place,  which  he  called  Puerto  Bue-  face  of  the  water,  or  near  it,  when  it  came 
no,  or  Good  Port ,  where  the  fame  oppofi-  where  there  were  any  tortoifes  in  the  fea, 
tion  was  made,  and  therefore  he  font  a  clung  to  their  under  (hell,  fo  that  the  men 
volley  of  arrows  out  of  the  crofs-bows  at  drawing  the  firing  took  a  tortoife,  weigh- 
them,  wherewith  fix  or  foven  being  ing  an  hundred  weight,  or  more.  In  the 
wounded,  the  reft  came  peaceably  to  the  fame  manner  they  take  fharks,  moft  fierce 
flhips  The  next  Friday  he  (ailed  along  the  and  ravenous  creatures  that  devour  men. 

coaft"  to  the  weftward,  fo  near  the  (here,  The  fifh  ing  being  ever  the  Indians  came 
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Herre-  aboard  the  Ihips;  the  admiral  ordered  they 
RA^  ,  fhould  have  toys  given  them,  and  was  in- 
formed  there  were  many  more  iflands  for¬ 
ward.  He  held  on  his  way  weft  ward  among 
the  iflands,  with  heavy  rain,  thunder  and 
lightning  every  evening,  till  the  moon  was 
up;  and  tho’  all  imaginable  care  was  taken, 


yet  the  fhip  often  touched  and  ftuck, 
and  caufed  much  labour  to  get  her  oft. 
He  found  an  ifland  larger  than  the  reft,  and 
called  it  Santa  Marta ,  in  which  there  was 
a  town,  abundance  of  fifth,  dumb  dogs, 
great  flocks  of  red  cranes,  parrots  and 
other  birds;  and  the  people  fled  for  fear. 


CHAP.  XXIV. 

The  Admiral  under  [lands  that  Cuba  is  an  ijland ;  how  much  he  fuffered  during 
this  Voyage ,  and  what  happened  to  him  with  an  old  Cacique. 
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THE  admiral  wanting  water,  refolved 
to  leave  the  fmall  iflands,  and  draw 
near  to  Cuba.  By  reafon  of  the  thicknefs 
of  the  trees,  there  was  no  difcovering, 
whether  there  were  any  towns,  or  not ;  but 
a  failor  going  aftiore  with  a  crofs-bow, 
met  thirty  men  armed  with  fpears,  and 
mazanas ,  which  are  the  wooden  fwords 
they  ul'ed.  This  feaman  faid,  he  faw  one 
among  them  who  had  a  white  tunick,  or 
garment  down  to  his  heels ;  but  he  could 
not  be  found,  tho’  fought  after,  for  they 
all  fled.  Proceeding  about  ten  leagues  to 
the  weftward,  they  fpied  houfes,  whence 
iome  men  came  in  canoos,  bringing  pro- 
vifions,  and  calabafhes  full  of  water,  for 
which  the  admiral  returned  toys.  Fie  de- 
fi red  they  would  permit  him  to  take  an  In¬ 
dian  along  to  fhew  him  the  way,  and  fome 
particulars ;  and  tho’  unwillingly,  they  con- 
i'ented.  This  man  almoft  fatisfied  him 
that  Cuba  was  an  ifland,  and  that  the  king 
of  it  farther  along  the  weftern  coaft,  only 
talked  to  his  people  by  flgns,  and  was 
obeyed  by  them.  Holding  on  their  way, 
the  ihips  came  upon  a  bank  of  land, 
which  had  one  fathom  water,  and  was  two 
Ihips  length  over.  Flere  they  were  in 
great  anguifh,  being  obliged  with  much 
difficulty  to  ply  all  their  capftains,  to  wind 
them  over  into  a  deeper  channel.  The  fea 
was  all  covered  with  mighty  tortoifes.  A 
flight  of  fea-crows,  like  a  cloud,  palled 
over  them,  darkning  the  fun,  coming  from 
the  fea,  and  alighting  on  Cuba.  No  lefs 
numbers  of  pigeons,  fea-gulls,  and  other 
forts  of  birds  followed  after  them.  The 
next  day  Inch  multitudes  of  butterflies 
came  to  the  fhips,  that  they  hid  the  light 
of  the  fun,  and  held  till  night,  when  the 
great  rains  carried  them  away.  The  In¬ 
dian  informing  that  the  iflands  continued 
all  along  that  way,  fo  that  the  danger 
and  toil  would  increale,  when  at  the  fame 
time  proviftons  began  to  fail,  the  admiral 
thought  fit  to  return  to  llifpaniola.  To  fur- 
nilh  himfelf  with  wood  and  water,  he  made, 
to  an  ifland  about  thirty  leagues  in  com- 
pafs,  which  he  called  the  Evangelift ,  and 
lcemed  to  be  about  feven  hundred  leagues 
from  Dominica ,  and  is  fuppofed  to  be  that 


they  now  call  IJla  de  Pinos ,  or  The  ijland 
of  Pines ,  fo  that  there  was  not  much  want¬ 
ing  to  difeover  the  farther  point  of  Cuba , 
being  but  about  thirty-fix  leagues  ;  fo  that 
he  failed  upon  this  difeovery  three  hun¬ 
dred  thirty-three  leagues.  Computing  his 
voyage  by  aftronomical  rules,  from  Cadiz 
to  the  weftermoft  part  of  Cuba  he  found 
he  had  failed  75  degrees  in  longitude,  which 
amount  to  five  hours  in  the  difference  of 
time. 

On  Friday  the  13  th  of  June  he  turned 
to  the  fouthward,  and  taking  through  a 
channel  he  thought  the  beft,  found  it  unpaf- 
fible,  which  difeouraged  the  men,  feeing 
fo  much  danger,  and  confidering  they  want¬ 
ed  proviftons ;  but  by  the  admiral’s  con¬ 
trivance  and  refolution  they  got  out  the 
fame  way  they  came  in,  and  returned  to 
the  Evangelift3 s  ifland.  Fte  departed  thence 
to  the  north-weft,  to  view  certain  iflands, 
which  appeared  a  little  above  five  leagues 
off,  where  they  fell  into  a  fea  that  was  full 
of  green  and  white  fpots,  looking  as  if  it  Several 
were  all  fhoals,  though  there  were  two  c°lo“rs 
fathoms  of  water.  At  feven  leagues  di-  £  e  C3, 
fiance  they  came  into  a  very  white  fea,  which 
looked  as  if  it  had  been  condenfed.  Seven 
leagues  farther  they  found  another  fea,  as 
black  as  ink  which  was  five  fathom  deep, 
and  flailed  thro’  it  till  they  came  upon  Cuba, 
the  failors  being  much  amazed  to  fee  fuch 
changes  in  the  fea  ;  which  is  certainly  con¬ 
cluded  to  proceed  from  the  bottom’s  being 
of  that  colour,  and  not  the  water,  as  the  Por- 
tuguefes  affirm  of  the  Red-Sea ;  and  fuch  fpots 
have  been  feen  in  the  louth  and  north  leas. 
Among  the  windward  iflands  there  are  other 
white  fpots,  becaufe  the  bottom  is  white, 
fo  that  it  proceeds  from  the  tranfparency. 

He  departed  Cuba  to  the  eaftward,  the 
wind  fcant,  through  channels  full  of  fhoals ; 
and  on  the  30th  of  June  the  admiral’s  fhip 
ftuck  aground,  which  when  it  could  not  be 
drawn  off  aftern  with  anchors  and  cables, 
was  forced  away  ahead,  by  the  admiral’s 
ingenuity.  Fie  proceeded,  holding  no  re¬ 
gular  courfe,  but  as  the  channels  and  fhoals 
would  permit,  through  a  very  white  fea, 
and  had  great  fhowers  of  rain  every  even¬ 
ing.  He  drew  near  to  the  land  of  Cuba , 

about 
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about  the  place  where  he  came  on  firft  to 
the  eaftward,  where  they  fmelt  moft  fra¬ 
grant  odours,  as  of  ftorax,  proceeding 
from  the  wood  the  Indians  burnt.  On  the 
Theadmi-  7th  of  July  he  went  alhore  to  hear  mafs, 
ral  heart  and  whilft  it  was  faying,  an  old  Cacique 
inafs  in  came  to  the  place,  who  obferved  every 
thing  the  prieft  did,  how  reverently  the 
Chriftians  behaved  themfelves,  the  refpetft 
they  paid  to  the  admiral  when  the  pax  was 
given  him,  and  luppofing  him  to  be  the 
fuperior  of  all  the  reft,  he  prefented  him  a 
fort  of  that  country  fruit,  in  a  calabafh, 
or  gourd,  called  in  that  country  ybueras , 
ferving  inftead  of  porrengers,  and  fat  down 
by  him  on  his  hams,  for  fo  they  do,  when 
they  have  not  their  low  chairs,  and  dif- 
courfed  him  as  follows, 

An  old  cc  You  are  come  into  thefe  countries. 

Cacique  s  ec  wJ1jc}a  you 

never  faw  before,  with  a 
Idnu  °  “  mighty  power,  and  have  ftruck  a  great 
“  terror.  You  rauft  underftand,  that  ac- 
tc  cording  to  the  notion  we  have  here, 
«  there  are  two  places  in  the  other  world, 
«  which  fouls  go  to  •,  the  one  dark  and 
«  difmal  prepared  for  thofe  who  do  ill  •, 
«  the  other  is  pleaiant  and  delightful, 
“  where  they  are  to  be  entertained  who 
«  promote  peace  among  mortals.  If  there- 
«  fore  you  believe  you  are  to  die,  and 


44  that  every  man  fhall  be  there  rewarded, 
44  according  to  what  he  has  deferved  here, 
44  you  will  do  no  harm  to  thofe  who  do 
44  you  none.  What  you  have  done  here 
44  is  good,  for  I  take  it  to  be  a  form  of 
44  returning  thanks  to  God.  He  laid  he 
“  had  been  in  Hifpaniola ,  Jamaica,  and 
44  the  farther  part  of  Cuba ,  and  that  the 
“  lord  of  that  country  was  clad  like  a 
44  pried.” 

All  this  the  admiral  underftood  by  mean9 
of  the  interpreters,  and  was  amazed  at  the 
old  Indian’s  ingenious  dilcourfe,  to  which 
lie  anfwered,  “  He  was  glad  that  himfelf 
44  and  the  natives  of  that  country  believed 
44  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  that  he  was 
“  fent  by  his  fovereigns  their  majefties  of 
44  Spain  to  view  thofe  countries,  and  fee 
44  whether  there  were  any  men  in  them 
44  that  did  wrong  to  others,  as  he  under- 
44  ftood  the  Canibals  did,  and  to  curb  them, 
44  and  endeavour  they  fhould  all  live  in 
44  peace.”  The  old  Indian  llied  tears  hear¬ 
ing  thefe  laft  words,  declaring  he  would 
go  away  to  Spain  with  him,  had  he  not  a 
wife  and  children and  having  received 
fome  toys  from  the  admiral,  knelt  down, 
exprefting  much  admiration,  often  afking. 
Whether  it  was  heaven  or  earth  where  thofe 
men  were  born. 


CHAP.  XXV. 

'The  admiral  returns  to  Hifpaniola,  and  finds  his  Brother  Don  Bartholomew 

Columbus  there. 


THE  admiral  leaving  that  place,  where 
the  old  Indian  difcourfed  him,  the 
winds  and  ftorms  of  rain  feem’d  all  to 
have  confpired  to  fatigue  him,  and  among 
the  reft,  fo  great  a  fpout  fell  upon  him,  as 
almoft  laid  "his  deck  under  water,  fo  that 
it  feem’d  to  be  a  fpecial  providence  that 
Theadmi- they  could  ftrike  their  fails,  and  at  the 
ral  di-  fame  time  drop  their  fheet  anchors.  They 
flreffed.  }n  f0  much  water  above  the  deck, 

that  they  could  fcarce  difcharge  it  with 
the  pumps  •,  nor  was  it  the  leaft  part  of 
their  trouble,  to  be  now  reduced  to  no 
other  allowance  but  a  pound  of  rotten 
bifket  a  man,  and  half  a  pint  of  wine, 
there  being  no  other  provifions,  unlefs  they 
took  fome  fifh.  With  thefe  difficulties  he 
came,  on  the  iSth  of  July ,  to  cape  Ctuz , 
or  Crofs ,  where  he  refted  three  days,  be- 
caufe  the  Indians  entertained  him  very  lo¬ 
vingly,  carry  ing  him  of  their  fruit  and  pro¬ 
vifions.  On  T'uefday  the  2 2d  the  winds 
being  contrary,  he  returned  towards  the 
Jamaica  Hand  of  Jamaica ,  which  he  called  Santi- 
called  He  ran  along  its  coaft  to  the  weft- 

santiago.  admiring  its  delicioufnefs,  and  the 

ports  he  found  at  almoft  every  league’s 
diftance-,  abundance  of  Indians  following 
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in  canoos,  who  freely  gave  their  provifions, 
which  the  Spaniards  thought  better  than 
thofe  of  the  other  iQands  j  but  he  never 
miffed  every  evening  of  heavy  rains,  which 
he  faid  were  occafioned  by  the  many  woods. 
He  faw  a  very  beautiful  bay,  with  feven 
fmall  iQands,  on  the  edge  of  the  fea,  one 
of  which  was  extraordinary  high  land,  and 
had  abundance  of  towns.  The  admiral 
thought  it  very  large,  but  afterwards  it 
appeared  to  be  Jamaica  itfelf,  being  eighty 
leagues  in  length,  and  fifty  in  breadth. 
The  weather  growing  calmer,  he  turned  to 
the  eaftward,  towards  Hifpaniola ,  and  the 
utmoft  land  of  it,  being  a  cape  that  ftretch- 
es  out  towards  Jamaica ,  which  he  called 
Cabo  de  Ferol ,  or  Cape  Lighthoufe  ;  and  on 
JVednefday  the  20th  of  Auguft  faw  theweft- 
ermoft  cape  of  the  iQand  Hifpaniola ,  which 
he  named  St.  Michaels ,  and  is  now  called 
cape  Hiburon ,  being  twenty-five  or  thirty 
leagues  from  the  eaftermoft  point  of  Ja¬ 
maica.  On  Saturday  the  23d  a  Cacique 
came  to  the  fhips  crying,  Almirante ,  Almi- 
rante ,  that  is.  Admiral,  Admiral,  whence 
he  inferred  that  muft  be  the  point  of  Hi¬ 
fpaniola ,  for  till  then  he  knew  it  not.  At 
"the  end  of  Augujl  he  anchored  at  a  fmall 
’1  U  ifland. 


6r> 
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Her  re-  ifland,  which  looks  like  a  fail*  becaufe  it 
RA-  is  high,  and  called  it  AltoVelo,  being  twelve 
V^VeTo  ^eagues  from  La  Beata.  The  other  two 
ifland.  Ibips  being  out  of  fight,  he  caufed  fome 
men  to  go  up  to  the  top  of  the  illand  to 
difcover  them,  and  the  feamen  killed  five 
feals  that  lay  afleep  on  the  fands,  knock’d 
down  many  birds  with  Haves,  and  took 
iome  with  their  hands,  for  that  part 
not  being  inhabited,  they  fled  not  from 
them. 

La  Beata  After  fix  days  the  other  fliips  came 
i/laiid.  Up  .  they  proceeded  to  the  ifland  La  Beata , 
which  is  fmall,  and  thence  coaft  it  along 
Hifpaniola  to  a  river,  on  which  lies  a  cu¬ 
rious  plain,  very  populous,  now  called 
De  Catalina ,  that  is  Catherine’s,  from  a  la¬ 
dy  it  belonged  to.  The  Indians  came 
aboard  in  canoos,  faid  the  Spaniards  of  Ifa- 
bella  town  had  been  there,  and  were  all  well. 
Cclumbus  failed  on  eaftward,  and  di  Co¬ 
vered  a  great  town,  towards  which  he  fent 
the  boats  for  water.  The  Indians  came’ 
out  armed,  and  their  arrows  were  poifon’d, 
threatening  to  bind  the  Spaniards  with  cords 
they  fhewed,  and  this  was  the  province  of 
Higuey  Higuey ,  whofe  natives  were  the  molt  war¬ 

warlike  like  of  any  in  Hijpaniola ,  and  ufed  poifon’d 

Fn°Hifa  aiT0WS  ’  yet  as  f°on  aS  t^ie  ^oats  came 
niola! P1  UP>  they  down  their  arms,  inquired 

for  the  admiral,  and  carried  provifions. 

Sailing  ftill  on  to  the  eaftward,  they  law  a 

large  filh,  like  a  fmall  whale,  with  a  fhell 

as  large  as  that  of  a  tortoile  on  the  neck, 

and  that  is  as  big  as  a  target.  The  head, 

which  it  held  above  water,  was  like  a  calk, 

or  pipe,  the  tail  like  that  of  the  tunny 

filh,  very  large,  and  two  vaft  fins  on  the 

fides  ;  by  this  fiflh  and  other  tokens  in  the 

Iky,  the  admiral  gueffed  the  weather  would 

change,  and  therefore  endeavoured  to  put 

into  a  fmall  ifland,  which  the  Indians  call 

Saona  Adamanoy,  and  the  Spaniards  Saona,  be- 

ifland.  tween  which  and  Hifpaniola  is  a  ftraight 

little  above  a  league  over,  and  the  ifland 

is  about  two  leagues  in  length.  There  he 

anchored,  and  the  other  two  fliips  not 

being  able  to  get  in,  run  great  danger. 

That  night  the  admiral  obferved  the  eclipfe 

of  the  moon,  and  declared  the  difference 

between  that  place  and  Cadiz  was  five  hours 

and  twenty-three  minutes  •,  he  flayed  there 

eight  days,  and  the  other  fliips  having 

joined  him,  they  failed  away  on  the  24th 

of  September  and  arrived  at  Cabo  de  Erga - 

rio,  or  Cape  Deceit ,  in  Hifpaniola ,  which 

the  admiral  called  of  St.  Raphael \  then 

Mona  touched  at  the  ifland  Mona ,  ten  leagues 

ifland.  from  Hifpaniola ,  and  eight  from  St.  John’s, 

itfelf  fix  in  compafs,  where  moft  delicious 

felons  grow,  as  big  as  a  two  gallon  veffel. 
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Departing  Mona,  near  S.  John  de  Puerto 
Rico,  he  was  feized  by  fo  violent  a  le¬ 
thargy,  that  he  quite  loft  his  fenfes,  fo ; 
that  it  was  concluded  he  could  not  live ; 
for  which  reafon  the  feamen  made  the  beft 
of  their  way,  and  all  the  fliips  arrived  to¬ 
gether  at  the  port  of  Ifabelk,  on  the  29th 
of  September,  without  any  more  affurance 
of  Cuba’s  being  an  ifland,  than  what  the 
Indian  had  told  them.  Here  the  admi¬ 
ral  underftood  that  his  brother  Don  Bar¬ 
tholomew  Columbus  was  in  the  town,  and 
that  the  Indians  of  the  ifland  were  in  arms 
againft  the  Chriftians. 

The  admiral  was  Wonderfully  pleafed  Bartholo. 
with  the  arrival  of  his  brother,  of  whom  mew  c®* 
it  may  be  acceptable  to  give  an  account,1?11115?’, 
before  we  proceed,  fince  he  went  to  offer Ssbro-' 
this  difeovery  to  the  king  of  England,  ther. 

He  was  long  on  his  way  to  that  kingdom, 
and  fpent  much  time  in  learning  the  lan¬ 
guage,  the  manner  of  foliciting  at  court, 
and  gaining  admiffion  to  the  miniftry  5  fo 
that  after  feven  years  fpent,  he  agreed  and 
articled  with  king  Henry  the  7th  then  reign¬ 
ing,  and  returned  towards  Spain,  to  find 
out  his  brother,  who  having  heard  nothing 
of  him  in  fo  long  a  time,  concluded  him 
dead.  At  Paris  he  was  informed,  he  had 
made  the  difeovery,  and  was  already  ad¬ 
miral,  which  was  told  him  by  king  Charles, 
called  the  Headfirong,  who  gave  him  100 
crowns  towards  his  journey  ;  and  tho*  he 
made  hafte,  his  brother  was  gone  the  fe- 
cond  time,  with  the  feventeen  fail  before 
mentioned,  and  received  inftrudtions  left 
him  by  the  admiral.  He  went  to  kifs  their 
majefties  hands,  and  to  vifit  his  nephews 
Don  James  and  Don  Ferdinand  at  Vallado¬ 
lid,  where  the  court  then  refided,  and  they 
were  pages  to  prince  John.  Their  catho- 
lick  majefties  did  him  much  honour,  and 
ordered  him  to  go  to  the  Indies  with  three 
fliips,  that  carried  provifions  for  the  ad¬ 
miral.  He  arrived  there  in  April  this  fame 
year,  and  found  his  brother  was  gone  to 
difcover  Cuba.  The  admiral  thought  his 
brother  would  be  fome  eafe  and  comfort 
to  him,  and  gave  him  the  title  of  Adelan- 
tado,  being  as  much  as  lord  lieutenant, 
which  their  catholick  majefties  were  of¬ 
fended  at,  declaring  it  was  not  in  the  ad- 
mu  al  s  power  to  make  him  fo,  it  belonging 
only  to  them  to  give  that  title  ;  yet  fome 
years  after  they  confirmed  it.  Don  Bartho¬ 
lomew  was  a  difereet  man,  and  as  fkilful  in 
fea  affairs  as  his  brother,  fomewhat  harfh 
in  his  temper,  very  brave  and  blunt,  which 
made  fome  men  hate  him ;  he  had  other 
commendable  qualities  becoming  a  rel'olute 
and  wife  man. 


CHAP. 
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America  by  the  Europeans. 


Diforders 
of  Don 
Peter  Mar- 
game. 


He  and  F. 
Boyl  in¬ 
form  f'alfly 
in  Spain. 


Infurrec- 
tion  of  In¬ 
dians. 
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CHAP.  XXVI. 

The  Indians  grow  wedry  of  the  Spaniards,  and  Alonfo  de  Ojeda 

Cacique  Caonabo. 


Herre- 
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TO  return  to  the  affairs  of  Hifpaniola , 
the  admiral  having  left  the  council 
to  govern  there,  and  Bon  Peter  Margarite 
to  command  the  400  men  abovementioned, 
to  the  intent  aforefaid  ;  he  marched  away 
with  them  to  the  Vega  Real ,  or  Royal 
Plain,  10  leagues  from  the  town  of  Ifa - 
bella,  and  quartered  them  in  the  towns 
where  they  lived  without  any  order,  or 
discipline,  undoing  the  Indians ,  for  one  of 
them  would  eat  more  in  a  day,  than  a 
native  in  a  month.  The  council  repro¬ 
ving  Bon  Peter  Margarite  for  not  curbing 
the  dilorderly  foldiers,  he  began  to  cavil 
with  them,  refilling  to  obey  their  com¬ 
mands,  either  in  this  particular,  or  in  march¬ 
ing  about  the  ifland,  as  the  admiral  had 
directed  him  ;  and  now  fearing  to  be  pu- 
nilhed  for  his  offences,  he  refolved  to  em¬ 
bark  on  the  three  fhips  which  brought  Bon 
Bartholomew  Columbus ,  and  return  to  Spain , 
and  with  him  F.  Boyl  and  fome  others  of 
that  party.  Being  come  to  court,  they 
gave  an  account  that  there  was  no  gold  in 
the  Weft-Indies ,  and  that  all  the  admiral 
faid  was  a  mere  fraud  and  fidtion.  The 
foldiers  being  left  without  their  comman¬ 
der,  difperfed  them  Selves  about  the  coun¬ 
try,  living  like  men  under  no  government, 
whereupon  a  Cacique ,  whofe  name  was  Gua- 
tiguna ,  and  who  had  a  large  town  on  the 
banks  of  the  great  river,  killed  ten  Chri¬ 
ftians  there,  and  privately  fent  to  fet  fire 
to  a  houfe  where  fome  fick  men  lay,  and 
fix  more  were  killed  by  the  Indians  in  Se- 
veral  parts  of  the  ifiand,  throughout  all 
which  the  fame  of  their  mifbehaviour  was 
Spread :  fo  that  all  the  Indians  generally 
hated  them,  tho’  they  had  not  Seen  them, 
and  efpecially  the  four  principal  kings,  or 
Caciques ,  who  were  Guarinoex ,  Cctonabo, 
Behechico ,  and  Higuanama ,  and  all  thofe 
that  Sided  with,  and  were  Subjedt  to  them, 
being  an  infinite  number,  were  defirous 
to  drive  the  Spaniards  out  of  the  country. 
Only  Guacanagari  king  of  Marien  made 
no  commotion,  but  kept  100  Spaniards  in 
his  country,  giving  them  Such  as  he  had, 
and  entertaining  them  friendly. 

Some  days  after  the  admiral’s  return, 
Guacanagari  went  to  vifit  him,  expreffed 
much  concern  for  his  indifpofition  and 
troubles,  faid,  he  had  no  hand  in  the  death 
of  the  Chriftians,  but  was  their  friend, 
and  therefore  all  the  natives  bore  him  ill 
will,  and  particularly  thofe  who  were  in 
arms  in  the  plain  and  other  parts ,  then 
calling  to  mind  the  Spaniards  left  at  firft 


in  the  town  of  the  Nativity,  he  wept,  be¬ 
caufe  he  had  not  been  able  to  preferve 
them  alive  till  the  admiral’s  return  ,  and 
he  being  refolved  to  take  the  field,  to  dif- 
perfe  thofe  natives,  and  pacify  the  ifland, 
Guacanagari  offered  to  attend  him  with  his 
Subjects  ,  but  before  Columbus  went  out  in 
perfon,  he  fent  others  to  make  war  on 
Guatiguana,  who  had  (lain  the  ten  Cbri-  Guatigua- 
ftians,  that  the  punifliment  might  not  ben*  routed, 
delay’d,  or  he  grow  the  bolder.  The  Spa¬ 
niards  killed  many  of  his  men,  took  ma¬ 
ny  more,  feveral  of  which  were  fent  into 
Spain ,  and  the  Cacique  fled.  Caonabo  was 
the  molt  potent  prince  in  the  ifland,  perso¬ 
nally  brave,  and  had  three  valiant  brothers, 
being  king  of  the  province  called  Magu- 
ana,  of  whom  the  admiral  made  molt  ac¬ 
count  ,  and  thinking  it  molt  convenient  to 
reduce  him  by  art,  becaufe  it  would  be 
difficult  to  do  it  by  force,  he  refolved  to 
fend  Alonfo  de  Ojeda  on  horfeback,  with  on¬ 
ly  nine  Spaniards,  under  colour  of  carrying 
him  a  prefent.  The  Indians  valued  lattin  Value  the 
above  gold,  and  were  much  taken  with  it,  Indians 
and  other  metals  carried  out  of  Spain ,  asput  upon 
if  they  came  from- heaven  •,  and  when  the 
bell  of  the  church  in  the  town  of  Ifabella 
rang,  and  the  inhabitants  repaired  to  the 
faid  church,  they  thought  it  Spoke *  the 
fame  thereof  had  reached  Caonabo ,  who  had 
often  thoughts  of  begging  it  of  the  Ade- 
lantndo,  or  lord  lieutenant,  that  he  might 
fee  the  Bifcay  Tuny,  for  they  called  lattin 
T urey.  Signifying  heaven,  and  they  put 
Such  a  value  upon  it  and  other  metals,  that 
they  called  it  by  the  fame  name  of  Turey , 
and  the  Spaniards  added  of  Bifcay ,  whence 
it  was  called  Turey  of  Bifcay. 

Ojeda  being  come  into  the  province  of 
Maguana,  which  was  about  Sixty  or  Se¬ 
venty  leagues  from  the  town  of  Ifabella, 
the  Indians  wondering  to  fee  him  on  horfe¬ 
back,  as  believing  the  horle  and  man  to 
be  all  of  a  piece,  told  Caonabo ,  there  were 
Chriftians  come,  fent  by  the  admiral,  whom 
they  called  Guamiquini ,  and  brought  a 
prefent  of  that  they  called  Turey  of  Bif¬ 
cay,  which  he  much  rejoiced  at.  Ojeda  Caonabo 
was  admitted,  kiffed  his  hands,  the  reft  treache- 
doing  the  like,  and  (hewed  him  the  prefent,  ta- 
which  was  fetters  and  hand-bolts  fo  curi-^en.by 
oufly  polrffied  that  they  looked  like  Silver.  je 
He  told  him,  the  kings  of  Spain  ufed  to 
wear  them,  becaufe  they  came  from  hea¬ 
ven,  and  put  them  on  at  the  Areitos,  or 
balls,  and  it  would  be  proper  for  him  to 
go  along  with  them  to  wafli  himielf  in 

the 
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Huh  re-  the  river  Taqui,  which  was  half  a  league 
p  A-  diftant,  and  there  he  fhould  put  them  on, 
and  return  on  horfeback,  and  appear  before 
his  fubje&s  like  the  king  of  Spain.  He 
went  away  one  day  along  with  Ojeda ,  at¬ 
tended  only  by  a  few  fervants,  to  the  ri¬ 
ver,  little  imagining  that  nine  or  ten  men 
fhould  attempt  any  thing  againft  him, 
where  his  power  was  fo  great.  There  he 
wafhed  and  cooled  himfelf,  and  being  very 
Succefsful  eager  to  fit  on  the  prefent,  the  Indians  be- 
villany  is  ing  ordered  to  ftand  off,  though  they  al- 
called  Vir-  wayS  took  care  to  keep  far  enough  from 
tue  Se'  the  horfes,  he  was  fet  up  behind  Ojeda , 
and  the  fetters  and  hand-bolts  put  on  him, 
the  Cacique  taking  great  notice  of  what 
they  did.  Ojeda  took  two  turns  about 
with  him  to  difguife  his  defign,  and  at  the 
third  made  off,  with  the  Spaniards  about 
his  horfe,  till  the  Indians  loft  fight  of  them. 


Then  they  drew  their  fwords,  and  threat- 
ncd  to  kill  him  if  he  ftirred,  whilft  they 
bound  him  faft  with  ropes  to  Ojeda ,  and 
making  the  beft  of  their  way,  came  fafe 
to  the  town  ot  Ifabella ,  and  delivered  him 
to  the  admiral,  who  kept  him  in  his  houfe 
fettered  •,  and  he  never  paid  any  refpebt  to 
the  admiral  when  he  came  in,  but  only  to 
Alonfto  de  Ojeda  ;  and  being  afked,  why  he 
did  fo  ?  anfwered,  that  the  admiral  durft 
not  go  to  his  houfe  to  feize  him,  as  Ojeda 
had  done.  The  admiral  relolved  to  fend 
him  into  Spain ,  and  when  he  was  aboard 
with  other  Indians,  there  arole  fuch  a 
ftorm,  that  the  fhtp  was  caft  away,  and 
he  with  the  reft  drowned.  Columbus  or¬ 
dered  there  fhould  be  two  caravels  built 
with  fpeed,  that  he  might  not  be  without 
fhipping. 


C  H  A  P.  XXVII. 


Their  catholic k  majejlies  letters  to  the  admiral  ;  he  routs  a  great  army  of  Indians, 

and  imtojes  a  tribute  on  them. 


THE  return  of  Antony  de  Torres  into 
Spain ,  with  the  twelve  ihips,  was  high¬ 
ly  pleafing  to  their  catholick  majefties, 
which  they  fignified  to  the  admiral  by  his 
brother  Bartholomew  Columbus ,  giving  him 
their  thanks  for  his  toils,  promifing  al¬ 
ways  to  fupport  him,  expreffing  much 
concern  for  the  affronts  offered  him,  and 
ordering  him  to  fend  away  Bernal  de  Pifa 
in  the  next  Ihips,  and  to  put  into  his  place 
fuch  a  one  as  he  and  F.  Boy l  fhould  think 
fit.  And  their  majefties  defiring  to  give 
fatisfadlion  to  the  admiral,  and  to  promote 
the  affairs  of  the  Weft-Indies ,  ordered  the 
dean  John  Rodriguez  de  Fonfeca  to  fit  out 
immediately  four  fhips,  with  fuch  things 
as  the  admiral  defired,  and  appointed  An¬ 
tony  de  Torres  to  return  with  them,  to 
whom  they  gave  letters  for  Columbus  dated 
What  at  Segovia  the  1 6th  of  Auguft ,  wherein  they 
their  ma-  than].eq  hjm  for  the  pains  he  took  in 

to  Colum-  their  fervice,  promifing  to  fhew  him  all 
bus.  favour,  fince  he  had  performed  all  he  un¬ 
dertook,  as  punctually  as  if  he  had  known 
what  he  was  to  dilcover.  That  they  had  re¬ 
ceived  the  relation  he  fent  them,  yet  they 
could  wifh  he  would  particularize  how 
many  Hands  he  had  difeovered,  what  names 
they  bore,  and  thofe  he  had  given  them, 
the  diftance  there  was  between  them,  what 
every  one  afforded,  how  the  feafons  of  the 
year  anfwered  in  thofe  parts  every  month, 
and  that  fome  laid  there  were  two  fummers 
and  two  winters ;  that  he  fhould  fend  them 
all  the  faulcons  he  could  take,  and  feveral 
forts  of  birds  ;  as  they  fent  him  all  the 
things  he  had  defired  by  his  inventories  •,  and 
that  in  order  to  receive  frequent  news  from 
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him,  they  thought  fit  a  caravel  fhould  be 
fent  from  Spain  every  month,  and  another 
return  from  thence,  the  controverfy  with 
Portugal  being  adjufted  •,  and  as  for  the 
government  of  the  people  there,  their 
highnefles  approved  of  what  he  had  prac- 
tiled  till  then,  and  directed  he  fhould  con¬ 
tinue  the  fame  method,  giving  them  all 
poflible  fatisfa&ion,  without  encourage¬ 
ment  to  commit  the  leaft  dilorder.  That 
as  to  the  town  he  had  founded,  they  had 
no  objection  to  make  againft  it,  for  had 
they  been  there  prefent  themfelves,  they 
would  have  taken  his  advice,  therefore 
they  referred  all  to  him,  and  fent  him  a 
copy  of  the  articles  concluded  with  Por¬ 
tugal,  that  he  might  know  and  obferve 
them  ;  and  as  for  the  line  of  partition  that 
was  to  be  drawn,  in  regard  it  was  a  dif¬ 
ficult  matter,  and  of  confiderable  truft, 
their  highneffes  defired,  if  it  were  poflible, 
that  the  admiral  fhould  be  prefent  at,  and 
fix  it,  with  thofe  the  king  of  Portugal  was 
to  employ  to  that  purpofe  ;  and  in  cafe 
he  could  not  come  himfelf,  he  fhould  fend 
his  brother  Don  Bartholomew,  or  fome  other 
able  perfons  with  inftruCtions  and  draughts, 
and  his  opinion  of  what  was  to  be  done; 
and  this  to  be  with  all  expedition,  to  be 
there  in  time,  and  not  difappoint  the  king 
of  Portugal. 

The  imprifonment  of  Caonabo  much  An,  1595 
alarmed  his  brothers,  who  refolved  to  make 
the  moft  vigorous  war  they  were  able  upon 
the  Chriftians ;  and  tiie  admiral  obferving 
that  great  numbers  of  men  began  to  ren¬ 
dezvous,  and  all  the  country  had  recourfe  jjie  jn. 
to  arms,  rook  the  field  with, .200  foot,  2odians  rife 

horfe,  *n  arms* 
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horfe,  and  20  maftiffs:  the  reft  of  the  men 
being  fick,  and  the  dogs  making  great  ha- 
vock  among  the  naked  Indians.  He  marched 
out  on  the  24th  of  March  1495,  taking 
along  with  him  his  brother,  the  adelantadc^ 
or  lord  lieutenant  Don  Bartholomew ,  and 
king  Guacanagari ,  with  his  forces.  They 
entered  upon  the  Vega  Real ,  or  Royal  Plain, 
and  difcovered  the  enemies  army,  in  which 
king  Manicatex  had  numerous  forces,  and 
100,000  the  whole  feemed  to  amount  to  100,000 
of  them  men.  The  admiral’s  brother  gave  the  ft rft 
route  .  charge,  and  men,  horfes  and  dogs  acted  fo 
vigoroufly,  that  they  were  foon  routed, 
great  numbers  flain,  and  the  prifoners,  be¬ 
ing  no  fmall  number,  condemned  to  ferve 
as  flaves  many  whereof  were  fent  into 
Spain ,  in  the  four  fhips  commanded  by 
Antony  de  Torres.  The  admiral  ranged 
about  the  ifland  nine  or  ten  months,  ie- 
verely  punifliing  thofe  he  found  guilty  ; 
and  meeting  with  fome  oppofition  from 
Caonabo's  brothers,  who  made  their  utmoft 
efforts,  till  finding  themfelves  too  weak, 
both  they  and  Guarinoex ,  who  were  the 
prime  kings  in  the  ifland,  thought  fit  to 
fubmit  to  the  admiral. 

Firft  tri-  perceiving  that  all  the  towns  were 

bute  paid  now  brought  under  obedience  to  their  Ca- 
by  the  tholick  majefties,  ordered  they  fhould  pay 
Indians,  tribute  after  this  manner ;  that  all  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Cibao,  the  Vega  Real  or  Royal 
Plain ,  and  others  near  the  mines,  from  14 
years  of  age  and  upwards,  fhould  pay  a  lit¬ 
tle  hawkfbel  full  of  gold  every  three  months ; 
all  other  perfons  a  quarter  of  an  hundred 
weight  of  cotton  each,  and  only  king  Ma¬ 
nicatex  gave  monthly  half  a  gourd,  or  ca- 
labafti  full  of  gold,  which  was  worth  150 


the  Europeans. 


pieces  of  eight.  A  new  fort  of  copper  Herre- 
or  brafs  medals  was  coined  every  time  the  RA- 
tribute  was  paid,  for  every  tributary  In- 
diem  to  wear  one  about  his  neck,  that  fo 
they  might  know  who  had  paid.  At  this 
fame  time  Guarinoex ,  king  of  the  Royal 
Plain,  offered  the  admiral  to  fow  corn 
fields  for  him  from  the  town  of  IJabella 
to  Santa  Domingo,  that  is,  from  lea  to  fea, 
being  full  55  leagues,  which  would  fuffice. 
to  maintain  all  the  people  in  Cajlile,  pro¬ 
vided  he  would  demand  no  gold  of  him, 
becaufe  his  lubjefts  knew  not  how  to  ga¬ 
ther  it ;  but  the  admiral  being  a  Angle 
ftranger,  and  as  fuch  not  acceptable  to 
their  Catholick  majefties  minifters,  and 
wifely  concluding  that  he  muft  be  fupport- 
ed  by  the  treafure  he  fent  over,  preffed 
for  gold :  he  was  of  himfelf  a  good 
Cm  iftian,  and  feared  God,  and  therefore 
moderated  the  tribute,  perceiving  it  could 
not  be  paid ;  which  made  fome  abandon 
tneir  houfes,  and  others  range  about  from 
one  province  to  another.  Thefe  hardfhips, 
and  the  want  of  hopes  that  ever  the  Chri- 
ftians  would  leave  the  country,  becaufe 
there  were  no  fhips  in  the  harbour,  and 
they  built  ftone  and  mud  houfes  afhore, 
afflicted  the  Indians ,  who  afked.  Whether 
they  ever  intended  to  return  home?  and 
having  found  by  experience,  that  the  Spa¬ 
niards  were  much  greater  eaters  than  them* 
felves,  and  thinking  they  only  went  thither 
to  ear,  and  perceiving  many  of  them  were 
fick,  and  wanted  provifions  from  Spain,  fe* 
veral  towns  refolved  to  find  fome  means  to 
put  a  flop  to  thefe  growing  evils,  contriving 
they  fhould  all  either  perifh,  or  return  into 
.  Spain. 


CHAP.  XXVIII. 

■Their  Catholick  majejlies  hearing  Jbme  mifnformations  againfl  Columbus,  fend 
John  Aguado  to  inquire  into  the  truth  j  he  behaves  himfelf  infolently ,  and  the 
admiral  rejolving  to  return  into  Spain,  erects  fever al  new  forts. 


TA  ir  : ■-  TP  ^  ^  beft  expedient  the  Indians  could 
ans  de-*  J-  think  of  to  be  rid  of  the  Spaniards, 

fign  to  was,  not  to  fow,  that  there  might  be  no 

ftarve  the  harveft,  they  themfelves  withdrawing  into 
Spaniards,  tpe  mountains,  where  there  is  plenty  of 
good  roots  to  eat,  that  grow  without  plant¬ 
ing,  and  vaft  numbers  of  XJtias ,  like  rab¬ 
bits,  with  which  they  might  fhift.  This 
Contrivance  availed  them  little,  for  though 
the  Spaniards  fuffer  to  extremity  through 
hunger,  and  ranging  after  the  Indians ,  yet 
they  went  not  away,  but  many  died,  hun¬ 
ger  obliging  them  to  eat  filthy  and  loath- 
fome  things ;  fo  that  all  the  calamity  fell 
upon  the  Indians '  themfelves,  through  the 
infcrurable  judgments  of  God  ;  for  they 
wandering  about  with  their  wives  and  chil¬ 
dren,  pinched  by  hunger,  without  being 
N,?  220.  Vol.V. 


allowed  to  hunt,  fifh,  or  feek  provifions, 
lying  hid  in  the  damp  grounds  along  the 
rivers,  and  on  the  mountains,  a  violent  di-  p"oVdC‘ 
(temper  came  among  them,  which,  toge-  thcm- 
ther  with  the  wars,  by  the  year  1496  car- felves. 
ried  off  the  third  part  of  the  people  in  the 
ifland. 

F.  Boyl  and  Don  Peter  Margarite  before 
mentioned,  as  they  agreed  to  go  away  to¬ 
gether,  without  leave,  fo  they  joined  in  Informa- 
fpeaking  ill  of  the  Indies,  and  dilcrediting  ^on3  a‘ 
that  enterprize  ;  becaufe  they  did  not  find  g*inft  t,h* 
gold  laid  up  in  chefts  to  lay  hold  on,  or  adm'r  * 
growing  on  the  trees.  They  alfo  gave  an 
account  that  the  admiral  did  not  behave 
himfelf  well,  as  not  having  been  full  four 
months  in  the  ifland  Hifpaniola ,  after  his 
fecond  voyage,  till  he  returned  from  his 
7  X  difcovery 
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difcovery  of  Cuba’,  and  there  being  other 
letters  againft  him,  from  thofe  who  went 
in  the  four  fhips  under  Antony  de  ’Torres , 
for  there  never  is  want  of  malecontents ; 
almoft  at  the  lame  time  that  the  admiral 
was  taking  the  field  againft  the  Indians  of 
the  Royal  Vale ,  their  majefties  difpatched 
John  Aguado ,  a  native  of  Sevil,  their  page 
of  the  bedchamber,  to  go  inquire  into  what 
was  doing  in  the  ifland  Hifpafiiola ,  and  un¬ 
der  his  command  four  fhips,  with  provifions 
and  other  neceflaries  for  the  fupport  of  the 
people  there. 

John  Aguado  carried  with  hirn  credentials, 
containing  thefe  words.  Gentlemen ,  yeomen , 
and  other  perfons  reftding  in  the  Indies  by 
our  command ,  we  fend  you  our  page  of  the 
bedchamber  John  Aguado,  who  will  dif- 
courfe  you  in  our  name *,  we  do  command  you 
to  give  full  credit  to  him.  Madrid,  April 
the  9  th.  He  arrived  at  the  town  of  Ifa- 
bella  about  Odlober,  when  the  admiral  was 
in  the  province  of  Maguana ,  carrying  on 
the  war  againft  Caonabo's  brothers ;  and 
there  he  let  fall  words,  and  behaved  him- 
felf  fo  as  to  fignify  his  power  and  au¬ 
thority  was  great,  meddling  in  the  govern¬ 
ment,  impriloning  fome  perfons,  and  re¬ 
proving  the  admiral’s  officers,  without  any 
refpedt  to  Don  Bartholomew  Columbus ,  who 
was  left  during  his  abfence  to  govern  at 
Ifabella.  John  Aguado  refolved  to  go  after 
the  admiral,  taking  horfe  and  foot  along 
with  him,  and  they  by  the  way  gave 
out,  that  another  admiral  was  come,  who 
would  kill  the  old  one*,  and  the  natives  be¬ 
ing  diflatisfied,  becaufe  of  the  war,  and  the 
gold  tribute,  they  were  much  pleafed  with 
the  news,  and  fome  of  the  Caciques  met 
privately  in  the  houfe  of  a  king  called  Ma- 
nicaotex ,  whofe  lands  were  near  the  river 
Taqui ,  where  they  agreed  to  complain  a- 
gainft  the  admiral,  and  demand  redrefs  of 
the  new  commander.  The  admiral  being 
informed  that  John  Aguado  was  coming  to 
him,  thought  fit  to  return  to  the  town  of 
Ifabella ,  where,  in  the  prefence  of  ail  the 
people,  he  received  their  highnefifes  letters 
with  found  of  trumpets  and  all  other  folem- 
nities.  John  Aguado  did  not  fail  immedi¬ 
ately  to  fhew  his  indilcretion,  intermeddling 
with  many  things,  without  refpedt  to  the 
admiral,  which  gave  an  ill  example  to  o- 
thers,  and  made  them  not  regard  him, 
though  the  admiral  honoured  and  enter¬ 
tained  him  generoufly,  and  bore  with  him 
very  modeftly.  John  Aguado  faid,  he  had 
not  received  their  majefties  letters  with  the 
due  refpedt,  and  required  affidavit  to  be 
made  of  it  fome  months  after,  requiring 
the  notaries  to  come  to  his  houfe  to  make 
It*,  but  they  infilled  that  he  fhould  fend 
them  in  his  vouchers,  which  he  faid  he 
t  .uld  not  truft  in  their  hands,  and  at  laft 


the  affidavit  was  made  very  favourable  for 
the  admiral. 

John  Aguado' s  example  being  fo  preju¬ 
dicial  to  the  admiral,  by  reafon  of  the 
threats  he  haughtily  let  foil,  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  being  diftatisfied,  on  account  of  their 
fufferings  and  ficknefs  *,  for  they  had  no¬ 
thing  then  to  eat,  but  the  allowance  given 
them  out  of  the  king’s  ftores,  which  was  a 
porringer  of  wheat,  every  one  was  to  grind 
in  a  hand-mill,  and  many  eat  it  boiled, 
and  a  rafhar  of  rufty  bacon,  or  rotten 
cheefe,  and  a  few  beans  or  peafe,  with¬ 
out  any  wine ;  and  they  being  all  in  the 
king’s  pay,  the  admiral  commanded  them 
to  work  at  the  fort,  his  own  houfe,  and 
other  ftrudtures  *,  thefe  things  made  them 
like  men  in  defpair  complain  to  John  Agua¬ 
do  \  and  thefe  were  the  fick  men ;  for  thofe 
who  were  in  health  rambling  about  the 
ifland  fared  better.  Thefe  complaints  John 
Aguado  thought  were  fufficient  for  him  to 
lay  before  their  majefties.  At  this  timepour 
the  four  fhips  which  carried  him  over  wereioft  in  the 
caft  away  in  the  port,  by  thofe  ftorms  the  harbour. 
Indians  call  Hurrancans ,  fo  that  he  had  no 
veil'd  to  return  in,  but  the  admiral’s  two 
caravels ;  who  oblerving  his  difrefpeCtful 
behaviour,  and  that  he  bore  him  no  good 
will,  befides  that  he  was  lavifli  and  faucy 
in  his  expreffions ;  and  being  alfo  informed 
of  what  F.  Boyl  and  Don  Peter  Margarite 
had  reported  at  court,  where  he  had  no 
other  fupport  but  his  own  virtue,  he  re¬ 
folved  to  appear  in  perfon  before  their 
majefties,  to  clear  himfelf  of  fo  many  ca¬ 
lumnies,  and  at  the  fame  time  acquaint 
them  of  what  he  had  found  in  his  difco¬ 
very  of  Cuba ,  and  what  he  thought  fit  to 
be  done  in  relation  to  the  partition  of  the 
ocean  between  the  two  crowns  of  Spain 
and  Portugal.  That  all  might  be  left  be¬ 
hind  the  more  fecure,  he  thought  fit  firft 
to  leave  other  forts  he  had  begun  to  eredt, 
befides  that  of  St.  Thomas,  in  a  good  po- 
fture,  for  the  defence  of  the  country,  and 
were  thofe  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen ,  called  Forts  e- 
Thc  Power  Macorix ,  in  the  Royal  Plain m 
and  lands  of  the  Cacique  Guanazonel ,  three 
or  lour  leagues  from  the  place  where  the 
town  of  Santiago  now  Hands,  the  com¬ 
mand  whereof  was  given  to  Lewis  de  Arti - 
aga  \  another  called  St.  Catharine  was  com¬ 
mitted  to  Ferdinand  Navarro ,  native  of 
Logronno  *,  another  on  the  banks  of  the  ri¬ 
ver  laqui ,  towards  Cibao,  named  Efperonza 
or  Hope  *,  a  fourth  in  Guarinoex's  kingdom 
in  the  Royal  Plain ,  called  The  Conception , 
commanded  by  John  de  Ayala ,  and  after 
him  by  Michael  Ballefer.  The  Caciques 
finding  themfelves  much  burdened  with  the 
taxes,  declared  to  the  admiral,  that  there 
were  good  gold  mines  to  the  fouthward, 
advifing  him  to  fend  his  Chriftians  to  feel; 

them  > 
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them  and  the  admiral  being  concerned  to 
find  much  of  it,  to  fupport  his  reputation ; 
and  this  happening  opportunely,  when  he 
was  about  returning  into  Spain ,  he  fcnt 
Francis  de  Garay  and  Michael  Diaz ,  with 
fome  men  and  the  guides  provided  by  the 
Indians.  They  went  from  the  town  of  Ifa- 
bella  to  the  Magdalen  fort,  and  thence  to  the 
Conception ,  all  the  way  over  the  Royal  Plain , 
then  through  a  pafs  on  the  mountains,  two 
leagues  in  length,  had  a  view  of  another 
plain,  whole  lord’s  name  was  Bonao ,  went 
on  fome  leagues  along  the  ridges  of  Bonao* s 


hills,  came  to  a  great  river  called  Hayra ,  a  Herre- 
very  fertile  place,  where  they  were  told  there  R  A  • 
was  much  gold,  and  in  all  the  brooks, 
which  they  found  true*,  for  digging  in  fe- 
veral  places  it  proved  fo  well,  that  one 
labourer  could  take  up  above  three  pieces 
of  eight  every  day.  Thefe  mines  they  New  rich 
called  St.  Chrijlopher’s ,  from  a  fort  the  ad-  mines, 
miral  left  orders  to  build  ;  but  they  were 
afterwards  called  the  old  mines.  At  this 
time  fome  inhabitants  of  Sevil  were  at  the 
court  of  Spain  afking  leave  to  make  new 
difcoveries. 


C  H  A  P 

'  “  .  *  4  '  '  .  J  ,  I)  f '  .  J  %  t  . 

I  Have  been  very  particular  in  thefe  two 
voyages  of  Columbus ,  and  what  was 
previous  to  them,  for  the  greater  fatisfac- 
tion  of  the  reader,  and  to  fhew  by  what 
fteps  the  difcovery  of  America ,  and  of  thole 
Caribbee  IJlands ,  firfl:  came  on,  and  was  af¬ 
terwards  improved.  It  would  (well  this  vo¬ 
lume  too  much  to  proceed  in  that  manner, 
therefore  that  we  may  not  break  oft  abrupt¬ 
ly,  the  reft  of  that  great  man’s  actions  fhall 
be  briefly  run  over,  that  we  may  return  to 
our  proper  fubjedt,  the  above-mentioned 
iflands,  and  draw  to  a  conclufion  of  this 
work. 

Columbus ,  as  has  been  faid  before,  ha¬ 
ving  left  all  things  in  the  beft  pofture  he 
could,  returned  to  Spain  very  fick,  and 
loaded  with  accufations  •,  but  their  majefties 
confidering  his  mighty  fervices  and  extra¬ 
ordinary  fufferings  cleared  him  in  lpight 
of  all  his  adverfaries,  only  advifing  him 
to  be  kind  to  the  Spaniards  •,  and  having 
heard  his  relation  of  all  the  new  difcove¬ 
ries,  and  the  immenfe  wealth  of  thofe  coun¬ 
tries,  for  proof  whereof  he  brought  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  gold,  fent  him  back  honourably 
to  Sevil,  where  eight  fliips  were  provided 
for  his  third  voyage,  two  of  which  he  fent 
before  to  his  brother  Bartholomew  Columbus, 
who  had  then  begun  to  build  the  city  of 
Santo  Domingo ,  capital  of  Hifpaniola ,  on 
the  fouth  fide  of  the  ifland,  and  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Ozama.  The  admiral 
himfelf  failed  with  the  other  fix  from  San 
Lucar  de  Barrameda  on  the  19th  of  May 
1  and  {landing  to  the  louth-wcft  till 
he  came  under  the  line,  had  fuch  dead  calms 
and  violent  heat,  that  the  men  thought 
they  ifhould  all  have  peri  filed  •,  but  the 
winds  coming  up,  he  proceeded,  and  on 
the  firfl  of  Auguft  difcovered  the  ifland  by 
him  called  La  Trinidad,  or  The  Trinity , 
near  that  part  of  the  continent  now  called 
New  Aiiduluzia,  then  ran  along  that  coaft 
trading  with  the  natives  for  gold  and  pearls, 
aiving  names  to  all  places  of  note,  till 
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thinking  his  prefence  neceflary  at  Hifpani¬ 
ola,  he  failed  back  the  fame  way  to  the 
ifland  of  The  Trinity ,  found  that  he  called 
Margarita ,  and  arrived  at  the  new  town 
of  Santo  Domingo  in  Hifpaniola. 

Several  private  adventurers  fitted  out  fliips 
in  Spain  after  this  third  voyage  of  Columbus, 
as  particularly  Alonfo  de  Ojeda  in  1499, 
and  with  them  went  Americas  Vefpuftus,  who 
as  has  been  laid,  gave  his  name  to  America-, 
but  their  difcoveries  do  not  belong  to  this 
place.  To  return  to  Columbus ;  at  his  re¬ 
turn,  the  Indians,  all  in  arms,  were  feveral 
times  defeated  by  the  Spaniards,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  under  the  conduct  of  Bartholomew) 
Columbus ,  who  took  fifteen  Caciques,  and 
their  general  Guarinoex,  all  whom  he  re¬ 
leafed,  upon  their  promife  that  they  would 
be  fubjedl  to  the  king  of  Spain.  Next  fome 
Spaniards  mutinied,  and  feparated  them- 
felves  from  the  reft,  which  proved  more 
pernicious  than  all  the  natives  were  able  to 
do.  The  difcontented  party  fent  complaints 
to  the  king  of  Spain  againft  Columbus  and 
his  brother  •,  his  majefty  fent  over  Francis 
de  Bovadilla,  knight  of  the  order  of  Cala- 
trava,  who,  upon  very  flight  informations, 
put  the  admiral  and  his  brother  aboard 
two  veflels,  in  irons,  to  be  fo  carried  over 
into  Spain.  As  foon  as  arrived  in  Spain , 
their  majefties  ordered  them  to  be  fet  at  li¬ 
berty,  and  to  repair  to  them  to  Granada, 
where,  though  they  cleared  themfelves,  the 
government  of  the  IVefl- Indies  was  taken 
from  them,  and  they  fed  with  fair  promiles. 
Bovadilla  was  afterwards  call  away  returning 
tc f Spain. 

On  the  9th  of  May  admiral  Columbus 
failed  again  from  Spain  upon  difcovery, 
with  four  caravels  fitted  out  by  the  king, 
and  170  men  in  them,  and  on  the  29th  of 
June  arrived  before  Santo  Domingo  in  the 
ifland  Hifpaniola,  where  the  then  governor 
Nicholas  de  Ovando  would  not  permit  him 
to  enter  into  the  harbour  ;  whereupon  on 
the  4th  of  July  he  failed  to  the  weftward, 
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and  after  ilruggling  fome  time  with  the 
currents,  in  calms,  had  60  days  of  violent 
ftorms,  and  then  difcovered  the  ifiand  Gua- 
naja,  northward  of  Cape  Honduras ,  in  19 
degrees  of  north  latitude.  He  lent  his 
brother  afhore,  who  met  with  a  canoo,  as 
long  as  a  Spanijb  galley,  and  eight  feet  wide, 
covered  with  mats,  and  in  it  men,  women 
and  children,  with  abundance  of  commo¬ 
dities  to  barter,  as  long  cotton  cloths  of 
feveral  colours,  fhort  cotton  fhirts  or  jer¬ 
kins,  without  lleeves,  curioufly  wrought  •, 
clouts  of  the  fame  to  cover  their  privities, 
wooden  fwords  edged  with  flint,  copper 
hatchets,  horfe-bells  of  the  fame  metal, 
broad  flat  plates  of  it,  crucibles  to  melt 
copper,  cacao-nuts,  bread  made  of  Indian 
wheat,  and  drink  of  the  lame.  Columbus 
exchanged  fome  commodities,  and  difmified 
them  *,  and  having  inquired  for  gold,  and 
they  pointing  to  the  eaftward,  made  him 
alter  his  courfe,  and  fteer  that  way.  The 
firft  land  he  came  to  was  Cafinas  in  the 
province  of  Honduras ,  where  his  brother 
landed,  and  took  pofleflion,  the  natives 
coming  down  peaceably,  wearing  fhort  cot¬ 
ton  jackets,  and  clouts  of  the  fame  before 
their  privy  parts,  and  bringing  plenty  of 
provifions.  Sailing  thence  feveral  days  eaft¬ 
ward  againft  the  wind,  he  came  to  a  great 
point,  and  perceiving  the  Ihore  there  run 
to  the  fouthward,  he  called  it  Cabo  de  Gra- 
cios  a  Dios ,  or  Cape  Hanks  to  God ,  becaufe 
the  eafterly  winds  would  carry  him  down 
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the  coaft,  along  which  he  ran  trading  with 
the  Indians ,  and  touched  at  Porto  Beloy 
Nombre  de  Dios ,  Belen  and  Veragua,  where 
he  heard  of  gold  mines,  and  lent  his  bro¬ 
ther  up  the  country,  who  returned  to  him 
with  a  confiderable  quantity  of  it,  exchanged 
for  inconflderable  toys. 

On  this  incouragement  he  W'ould  have 
left  his  brother  there  w-ith  80  Spaniards , 
and  began  to  build  houfes  ;  but  the  Indians 
oppofing,  and  his  own  men  growing  mu¬ 
tinous,  he  took  them  aboard  again,  and 
failed  for  Hifpaniola.  His  caravels  being 
fhattered  with  ftorms,  and  all  worm-eaten, 
could  not  reach  that  ifland,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  run  them  afhore  at  Jamaica y 
fhoring  them  up  with  piles,  and  building 
huts  on  the  decks  for  his  men,  all  below 
being  full  of  water.  There  he  lay  near  a 
year,  fuffering  many  hardfhips,  till  having 
fent  over  to  Hifpaniola  in  a  canoo,  he  was 
at  laft  tranfported  to  that  ifland,  and  thence 
into  Spain.  This  was  his  laft  voyage,  after 
which  he  lpent  the  fmall  remainder  of  his 
life  at  Valladolid ,  and  died  on  the  8th  of 
May  1 50 6,  aged  64  years.  His  corps  was 
carried  to  Sevil,  as  he  had  ordered  in  his 
will,  and  there  honourably  interred  m  the 
church  of  the  Cartbufians  called  De  las  Cue¬ 
vas,  with  a  Latin  epitaph  fui table  to  his 
great  actions.  Thus  much  of  Columbus  and 
the  firft  difeovery  of  America ,  or  the  W  eft  - 
Indies ,  of  which  the  Caribbee  Ifland s,  we 
are  next  to  Ipeak  of,  are  a  part. 
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A  brief  Defeription  and  hiitorical  Account h****- 
°f  the  Caribbee  Iflands  in  North- America 
and  their  prefent  State. 


IT  may  perhaps  feem  fuperfluous  to 
fome  perfons,  that  I  here  add  this 
account  of  the  Caribbee  iflands,  in  re¬ 
gard  there  has  been  much  writ  of  them 
already,  both  in  French  and  Englijh-,  but 
I  mud  dcfire  any  fuch  firfl:  to  read,  be¬ 
fore  they  pafs  their  cenfure,  for  in  compa¬ 
ring  this  with  other  relations,  they  will  find 
here  are  many  things  which  other  writers 
have  not  taken  notice  of,  and  which  are 
of  ufe  and  inftrubtion.  I  fhall  not  go 
about  to  prepofiefs  the  reader  any  farther, 
but  leave  him  to  the  liberty  of  his  own 
judgment, 

By  whom  The  Caribbee  iflands,  by  the  French  cal- 
iahabited.  led  Antilles ,  lie  in  a  bow  from  the  coaft:  of 
Faria  to  St.  John  de  Puerto  Rico ,  and  are 
at  prefent  inhabited  by  four  feveral  nations. 
1  he  firfl:  being  the  original  natives,  who 
are  Canibals  or  man-eaters,  from  whom  the 
iflands  have  their  general  name;  the  others 
are  French ,  Englijh,  Danes  and  Dutch,  who 
have  fettled  on  them  fince  the  year  1625, 
as  fhall  be  obferv’d  hereafter,  and  fince  then 
are  grown  very  numerous.  The  French  are 
poflefs’d  of  eight  of  them,  viz.  Defeada , 
Granada ,  Martinico ,  Guadalupe ,  Santa  Lu¬ 
cia,  Marigalante ,  St.  Bartholomew  and  San¬ 
ta  Cruz,  befides  part  of  St.  Martin  with  the 
Dutch,  as  they  had  alfo  part  of  St.  Chrifto- 
pher  with  the  Englijh ,  which  is  now  yield¬ 
ed  up  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.  The  Eng- 
UJh  are  matters  of  Barbada ,  Monferrate, 
Redonda,  Nieves,  Antigua,  Barbouda,  An- 
guila ,  and  now  all  St.  Chrijlopher ,  as  by  the 
treaty  above-mention’d.  The  Dutch  have 
Saba,  St.  Euftachius,  and  part  of  St.  Alar- 
tin  with  the  French ,  and  had  formerly  Ta- 
bago,  which  they  have  abandon’d  by  rea- 
fon  of  the  wars.  The  Danes  are  fettled  on 
St.  Thomas,  next  the  eaft  fide  of  St.  John 
de  Puerto  Rico.  ■  The  Caribbees ,  or  Canibals 
remain  poflefs’d  of  the  reft. 

Product.  The  a[r  jn  thefe  iflands  is  fomewhat  hot¬ 
ter  than  in  the  great  ones  of  Hifpaniola,  Cu¬ 
ba,  &c.  The  foil  is  not  altogether  fo  fruit¬ 
ful,  tho’  it  produces  plenty  of  Indian  wheat, 
yuca,  fugar,  tobacco,  indigo,  cacao,  man- 
dioca,  potatoes,  ananas,  accajou,  lemons, 
citrons,  oranges  both  four  and  of  a  fort  be¬ 
tween  Seville  and  China,  of  a  very  fragrant 
feent.  Sugar,  tobacco  and  indigo  are  lb 
plentiful  in  fome  of  thefe  iflands,  that  they 
are  commonly  ufed  by  way  of  barter  for 
other  neceflaries,  inftead  of  money. 

Vol.  V. 


The  inhabitants  eat  a  fort  of  very  large 
lizards,  whofe  flefh  is  delicious,  as  alfo  tor- 
toifes  of  a  prodigious  bulk. 

They  know  nothing  of  ice,  fnow  or  hail, 
but  there  are  frequent  hurricanes  and  earth¬ 
quakes,  but  for  which  they  would  be  very 
delightful  places,  by  reafon  of  the  perpetual 
verdure,  and  are  healthy  enough  when  peo¬ 
ple  are  once  feafon’d  to  the  climate ;  efpe- 
cially  in  Barbadoes ,  Martinico ,  Guadalupe , 
and  St.  Chrijlopher ,  the  heats  are  not  rec¬ 
kon’d  to  be  much  greater  than  in  the  fouth- 
ern  parts  of  France. 

There  are  ho  inclofed  towns  in  thefe  struflures; 
iflands,  except  Bridge-town  in  Barbadoes , 
and  Cul  de  Sac  Royal  in  Martinico ;  but  there 
are  fome  villages,  or  boroughs.  However 
the  planters  generally  build  their  houfes 
about  the  country  of  timber,  and  cover  them 
with  palnlito  leaves,  or  barks  of  trees. 

The  houfes  of  fome  governors  are  built  of 
ftone  or  brick,  like  caftles ;  and  of  late 
fome  faftors  and  planters  build  -after  the 
fame  manner. 

There  are  feveral  forts,  redoubts  and  Forts, 
batteries  on  the  coafts,  generally  fenced 
round  with  double  palifadoes. 

In  mod  of  the  French  iflands  they  ule  water  ^jjs 
or  horle  mills  for  their  fugar ;  but  in  Bar¬ 
badoes  the  Englijh  generally  have  wind-mills. 

The  Indians ,  whom  the  Europeans  there 
call  favages,  live  in  large  huts,  whereof  Indian  vll- 
there  are  twenty  or  thirty  together  in  fome  lages. 
places,  and  thefe  villages  they  call  Carbets. 

Thefe  natives  are  bloody  and  inhuman  man- 
eaters,  and  as  fuch  were  dreaded  by  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  great  iflands  of  Cuba,  Hi¬ 
fpaniola  and  Jamaica,  who  were  harmlefs 
people,  and  on  whom  they  prey’d,  com¬ 
ing  over  in  their  piraguas  or  great  canoos 
and  carrying  off  many  of  them  to  devour. 

The  Spaniards  having  fuch  a  vaft  extent  of 
land  to  fubdue,  as  is  from  the  north  of 
Alexico  to  the  fouth  of  Chili ,  never  had 
leifure  to  think  of  thefe  inconfiderable 
iflands,  at  which  they  only  touch’d  fome- 
titnes  for  frefh  water,  and  fet  alhore  on  them 
fome  fwine,  which  in  procefs  of  time  mul- 
tiply’d  prodigioufly.  Befides,  thefe  Indians 
being,  as  has  been  faid,  Canibals  or  man- 
eaters,  all  fuch  as  they  could  take  of  them 
they  l'old  as  flaves. 

About  the  latter  end  of  the  fixteenth 
and  the  beginning  of  the  feventeenth  cen¬ 
tury,  the  Englijh  and  French  begun  to  fhew 
7  Y  them- 
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themfelves  in  thofe  Teas,  which  incourag’d 
fome  of  their  countrymen  to  think  of  ma¬ 
king  fettlements  there.  Some  Englijh  and 
French  pirates  firft  of  all  took  up  their 
dwellings  in  the  ifland  Martinico ,  which 
was  without  any  authority  or  form  of 
government.  In  the  year  1625  two 
adventurers,  the  one  a  Frenchman  call¬ 
ed  D'Enambuc ,  of  the  family  of  V aude- 
roques  in  Normandy ,  the  other  Mr.  IF in¬ 
ner  an  Engliflman,  arriv’d  on  the  fame 
day,  upon  the  fame  defign,  and  without 
knowing  of  each  other,  at  the  ifland  of 
St.  Chrijlopher ,  and  both  fettled  there. 
FT Enambuc  had  been  before  this  at  Marti¬ 
nico ,  where  thofe  out-laws  above-mention’d 
had  promis’d,  if  he  would  return  to  them 
with  neceffaries  for  a  colony  from  France , 
they  would  join  and  fubmit  to  him  as 
their~  commander.  He  propos’d  his  de¬ 
fign  to  the  cardinal  De  Richelieu,  reprefent- 
ing  fo  many  advantages  from  his  projeCf, 
that  in  1626  many  perfons  of  worth  form¬ 
ed  a  company  of  the  ifles  of  America ,  un¬ 
der  the  king  of  France's  authority. 

In  1627  the  Eaglijh  pofiefs’d  themfelves 
of  the  ifland  the  Spaniards  call  Nieves ,  and 
the  others  corruptly  Nevis.  In  1632,  when 
they  had  a  little  recovered  themfelves  from 
the  blow  given  them  by  Don  Frederick  de 
Toledo  with  the  Spanijh  fleet,  they  fent  co¬ 
lonies  into  Monferrate ,  Antigua  and  Bar- 
bauda,  and  from  St.  Chrijlopher  to  that  of 
Barbada,  now  corruptly  Barbadoes ,  which 
is  fince  grown  one  of  the  moft  flourifhing 
colonies  in  the  world  for  its  extent. 

The  French  incourag’d  by  this  exam¬ 
ple,  tho’  but  weakly  afiifted  by  the  com¬ 
pany  above-mention’d  to  have  been  form’d 
in  France  in  1626,  for  carrying  of  colo¬ 
nies  into  America ,  refolve  to  inlarge  their 
pofieflions  in  America.  With  this  intent 
the  fleurs  L’Olive  and  Du  PleJfs  failed  from 
Normandy ,  carrying  a  good  number  of  men, 
and  peopled  Guadalupe ,  afterwards  ftretch- 
ing  out  to  the  little  iflands  of  Santes ,  and 
that  of  Marigalante. 

Du  Parquet ,  who  was  in  St.  Chrijlopher 
and  had  intended  to  make  himfelf  mafter 
of  Guadalupe ,  being  thus  prevented,  re- 
folv’d  to  people  Martinico ,  which  he  per¬ 
form’d  with  lb  much  prudence  and  con¬ 
duct,  and  govern’d  his  people  with  luch 
prudence  and  equity,  that  it  became  the 
moft  flourifhing  of  all  the  French  colonies 
in  the  Caribbee  iflands,  and  reduced  thofe 
of  Granada  and  Santa  Lucia. 

The  French  and  Englijh  could  not  fettle 
in  thefe  iflands  without  much  oppofltion 
from  the  Indians ,  and  wars  which  lafted 
feveral  years-,  till  the  few  Indians  that  fur- 
vit’d  were  oblig’d  to  withdraw  themfelves 
into  Dominica ,  St.  Vincent ,  Bcquia ,  and 
other  iflands,  excepting  fome  few  who  vo¬ 


luntarily  were  content  to  remain  in  Mat- 
tinico  and  Granada  :  d  hole  who  retir  d 
and  their  poller ity  watching  all  opportu¬ 
nities  to  annoy  the  Englijh ,  of  whom  they 
have  flaughter’d  and  eaten  great  numbers. 

In  the  year  1635,  Vanree,  a  Dutchman,  Dutch  co- 
and  company  fettled  a  colony  in  the  ifland  lonics- 
of  St.  Eujlachius  and  part  of  that  of  St. 

Martin and  Lampfen  of  Middleburg ,  ano¬ 
ther  in  that  of  Tabago ,  by  the  Dutch  call’d 
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The  Bailly  of  Pointy ,  a  French  knight  pf  jd°re 
Malta ,  fome  years  after  laid  the  foufida-  *renc  * 
tion  of  a  French  colony  in  the  ifland  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  and  the  other  part  of  that  of 
St.  Martin  which  the  Dutch  had  not,  divi¬ 
ding  it  betwixt  them and  in  1650  began 
to  fettle  that  of  Santa  Cruz,  which  has 
been  hitherto  maintain’d  with  much  diffi¬ 
culty-,  but  now  gives  hopes  of  anfwering 
all  expectation,  fince  the  French  IVeJl-In- 
dia  company  has  been  careful  to  fupply  it 
plentifully  with  all  neceffaries,  fo  that  it 
yields  confiderable  returns  of  its  product. 

After  the  French  had  ravaged  the  Eng¬ 
lijh  fettlements  at  St.  Chrijlopher  in  1 666, 
the  Englijh  that  remained  fettled  themfelves 
in  the  ifland  Anguila. 

The  Danes  have  alfo  fettled  a  colony  of  Dane5* 
their  nation  in  the  little  ifland  of  St.  Tho¬ 
mas,  one  of  thofe  call’d  The  Virgins  near  St. 

John  de  Puerto  Rico-,  but  this  being  fuch  a 
imall  fpot  of  ground,  can  fcarce  afford  its 
inhabitants  a  comfortable  maintenance,  be- 
fldes  that  they  are  but  forrily  fupply’d  from 
Denmark,  and  therefore  not  likely  to  be¬ 
come  very  confiderable.  However,  as  it 
lies  fo  near  the  Spanijh  iflands,  the  Danes 
have  had  there  a  good  under-hand  trade 
with  that  and  other  European  nations,  efpe- 
cially  fince  the  late  elector  of  Brandenburg 
was  allow’d  a  ftore-houfe  there  in  the  fort, 
for  the  ufe  of  his  African  company,  which 
has  fent  thither  a  confiderable  number  of 
flaves  yearly  from  Guinea ,  and  feveral 
forts  of  goods  from  Europe  M.  Barbot  de 
la  Porte,  a  relation  of  mine,  being  then 
chief  agent  there  for  the  Brandenburg  Afri¬ 
can  company. 

The  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  fea  is  ve-  Ebb  and 
ry  inconfiderable  about  thefe  iflands,  but  Floo<J” 
greater  at  thofe  which  are  neareft  the  con¬ 
tinent,  and  confequently  more  vifible  at 
Granada  than  at  Martinico,  and  more  at 
this  laft  than  at  St.  Chrifopher j  for  at  this 
the  difference  between  high  and  low  water 
is  not  above  a  foot,  whereas  it  is  two  feet 
at  Martinico. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  in  all  the  French  Remark* 
iflands,  the  leeward  fide  is  call’d  BaJJeterre, 
and  the  windward  fide  Cabefterre.  The 
hills  in  general  are  named  Monies ,  with 
each  its  particular  diftinCtive  name.  The 
little  rivers  they  call  Ravines.  Another  re¬ 
mark 
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mark  is,  that  wherefoever  there  are  l'uch 
monies  or  hills  to  the  leeward,  there 
lometimes  come  from  them  on  a  fud- 
den  luch  fierce  :gufts  of  wind,  that  it  be¬ 
hoves  all  failors  who  pafs  i  by  any  thing 
near,  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  upon  their 
fails,  for  they  miy  very  well  overietirfbipi, 
and  immediately  follows  a  dead  calm.  This 
the  French  call  Bezant  or  Rdphal. 

Having  given  this  ffiort account  of  the 
firft  eftabli fitments  of  the  Europeans  in  the 
Caribbee  iflands,  I  fhali  now  proceed  to  o- 
ther  particulars  which  are  ufeful  to  fuch  as 
refort  to  that  part  of  the  world,  being 
their  true  pofuion  and  extent,  and  the 
diflance  between  them,  beginning  with 
thofe  which  lie  neareft  to  the  continent,  and 
proceeding  regularly  along  to  the  mod 
diftant ;  adding  a  geographical  and  hifto- 
rical  account  of  the  wars  and  other  tranf- 
a&ions  of  moment  which  have  happened 
there  fince  they  have  been  poflefs’d  by  Eu¬ 
ropeans. 

o  f  i  j  . 

Tabaga,  by  the  Dutch  call'd  Walcheren, 
and  by  the  French  Tabac. 

In  the  year  1678  this  ifland  was  taken 
from  the  Dutch  by  marffial  Z)’  Eftrees ,  after 
two  of  the  ffiarpeft  ingagements  that  have 
been  known  j  and  is  now  abandon’d,  and 
only  reforted  to  by  birds.  It  is  about  twen¬ 
ty-eight  leagues  in  compafs,  the  land  on 
the  ealt  fide  low,  and  lies  in  1 1  degrees 
15  minutes  north  latitude  to  windward  of 
all  the  other  iflands,  that  is  the  molt  eafter- 
ly  of  them. 

Fab  ago  is  encompafied  with  rocks  and 
fhoals,  which  render  the  accefs  to  it  very 
difficult,  and  has  no  havens  for  fhips  of  a- 
bove  a  hundred  tons.  The  country  is  ve¬ 
ry  marffiy,  and  therefore  the  air  unwhol- 
fome,  and  there  is  but  little  freffi  water  in  it. 

The  incurfions  of  the  Indians :,  as  well  from 
the  ifland  of  St.  Vincent ,  as  from  the  con¬ 
tinent  always,  made  it  a  place  of  little  fafety, 
and  may  hinder  its  being  pofiefs’d  by  Eu¬ 
ropeans  hereafter.  The  Zealanders ,  after  the 
peace  of  Breda ,  were  at  a  great  expence  to  re¬ 
pair  all  the  habitations  the  Englijh  had  de- 
ftroy’d,  when  they  took  the  ifland  from 
them,  and  the  French  of  the  ifland  of  Grana¬ 
da  a  year  after  drove  out  the  Englijh  but 
not  being  able  to  keep  their  ground,  they  a- 
bandon’d  it,  carrying  away  the  beft  move¬ 
ables  and  fome  cannon,  having  burnt  the 
little  fort  and  houfes.  However  they  ftill 
claim  the  property  of  the  ifland,  as  yielded 
up  to  France  by  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen ; 
but  the  Englijh  pretend  to  the  fame  right. 

The  foil  is  very  proper  for  tobacco,  In¬ 
dian  wheat,  indigo,  feveral  forts  of  grain 
and  American  fruits. 


Iflands^ 

•Grenada 

'id  ujiif :  rirtor:  '  "  1  '  '  y 

Is  forty,  leagues  diflant  from  the  conti¬ 
nent,  and  lies  in  11  degrees  minutes  of 
north  latitude  and  about  thirty  leagues  to 
leewafd  of  Fabago ,  being  about  twenty-five 
or  twenty-eight  leagues  in  compafs-,  a  very 
hilly,  country,  every  where  watered  with 
brooks  and  rivulets.  The  hills  are  not  very 
high,  pretty  ,eafy  of  afcent,  and  generally 
fruitful  in  moft  parts.  It  has  a  very  good 
harbour  againft  all  forts  of  weather,  and  con¬ 
tains  twenty  flout  men  of  war,  having  every 
where  five  fathom  water  j  befides  another 
advantage  it  enjoys,  which  is  that  this  ifland 
is  quite  free  from  hurricanes,  which  rage 
fo  violently  in  the  other  Caribbee  iflands. 
The  French  colony  there  begins  to  increafei, 
and  is  like  to  turn  to  good  account. 

Formerly  the  French  at  Granada  drove 
a  trade  with  the  Indians  on  the  oppofite 
continent,  by  means  of  fome  of  the  natives 
of  Dominica ,  whom  they  kept  feveral  years 
in  that  fervice  and  who  brought  them  from 
the  faid  continent  fome  cochineal,  bal* 
fam  of  Folou,  capachu  oil,  parrots,  and  o» 
ther  rarities  of  the  country.  It  has  been 
obferved,  that  the  Caribbees  of  Dominica 
and  thofe  of  St.  Viticent  and  Santa  Lucia 
fcarce  underftand  one  another’s  language, 
nor  much  of  thofe  other  Canibals  on  the 
continent  over  againft  them,  whence  it  is 
fuppofed  that  they  have  little  communica¬ 
tion  among  themfelves. 

Granadilla 

Lies  north  by  eaft  of  Granada ,  with  fe¬ 
veral  fmall  iflands  about  it  3  betwixt  which 
there  is  fcarce  any  paffage  but  for  floops 
and  barks,  and  even  thofe  muft  be  well 
acquainted  with  the  channels.  Their  near- 
neis  and  the  rocks  and  fhoals  about  them 
break  the  force  of  the  current,  which  there 
fets  with  the  wind,  and  it  is  advifeable  in 
failing  by  them  to  keep  to  the  windward. 

Bekla 

Lies  betwixt  Granadilla  on  the  fouth  and 
St.  Vincent  on  the  north,  having  a  defart 
anonymous  ifland  on  the  north-eaft  of  it, 
much  of  the  fame  bignefs  and  beyond  that 
again  the  IJle  of  Birds ,  not  half  fo  big, 
but  fo  call’d  from  the  vaft  multitude  of  fea 
birds  reforting  to  it.  The  compafs  of  Be- 
kia  is  about  twelve  leagues,  having  a  very 
good  harbour,  but  little  freffi  water,  aud  is 
inhabited  by  a  few  Caribbees. 

St.  Vincent 

Is  moft  of  it  one  high  round  mountain 
ten  or  twelve  leagues  in  compafs,  lying  on 

the 
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the  fame  parallel  with  Granadlilla ,  in  13 
degrees  20  minutes  north  latitude,  diftant 
thirty-two  leagues  from  Granada.  On  the 
lee  fide  of  it  is  a  very  fine  port,  which 
the  Englijh  fome  years  fince  would  have 
made  themfelves  mailers  of  •,  but  the  In¬ 
dians  ,  who  are  wholly  poflefled  of  the 
ifland,  prevented  their  making  a  defcent, 
with  fhowers  of  poifoned  arrows,  and  the 
affiftance  of  the  Blacks ,  who  then  reven¬ 
ged  themfelves  for  all  the  ill  ufage  they  had 
received  from  the  Englijh. 

Thofe  Blacks  being  about  twelve  or 
fifteen  hundred,  living  on  the  coaft  of  St. 
Vincent  are  fled  thither  from  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  iflands,  and  efpecially  from  Barbadoes , 
whence  they  made  their  efcape  with  a 
fair  wind  in  their  mailers  canoos.  The 
other  fide  is  peopled  by  two  or  three  thou- 
fand  Indians ,  who  trade  with  thofe  about 
the  river  Oronoque  on  the  continent,  go¬ 
ing  over  in  their  piraguas  or  large  canoos, 
as  they  do  to  any  other  iflands  in  the  gulf 
of  Mexico  •,  and  what  is  ftrangeft,  they 
feldom  mifcarry  by  foul  weather,  but  are 
commonly  aware  of  hurricanes  a  confide- 
rable  time  before  they  come.  Thefe  two 
forts  of  inhabitants  being  fo  numerous, 
take  care  to  till  their  lands,  that  they  may 
afford  them  fufficient  provifions,  which 
makes  it  look  like  a  very  fine  country  in 
failing  by  at  about  half  a  league  diffance. 
It  abounds  in  fruit,  fowl,  goats  and  fwine. 

Barbadoes, 

So  commonly  called  by  the  Englijh ,  but 
more  properly  Barbada ,  being  the  name 
given  it  by  the  Spaniards ,  who  were  the 
firfl  diicoverers,  lies  in  13  degrees  20  mi¬ 
nutes  north  latitude,  and  is  between  twen¬ 
ty  and  thirty  leagues  in  compafs,  twenty- 
five  leagues  diftant  eaftward  from  Santa 
Lucia ,  and  fomewhat  more  from  Marti- 
nico.  The  Englijh  have  been  poflefled  of 
it  fince  the  year  1627,  and  fo  well  im¬ 
proved  the  foil,  that  it  is  become  the  moft 
wealthy  colony  they  have  in  America,  be¬ 
ing  extraordinary  populous,  and  having  a 
very  great  trade,  not  only  to  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  but  to  North  America.  It  is  faid  to 
contain  10000  Whites  able  to  bear  arms, 
befide  40000  Blacks  employed  about  the 
plantations  of  fugar,  cotton,  indigo,  gin¬ 
ger  and  other  fruits,  which  make  the  wealth 
of  the  inhabitants,  many  of  whom  are  very 
rich,  and  live  very  decently.  There  are 
abundance  of  fine  houfes  built  with  brick 
and  ftone,  well  furnifhed,  and  a  confider- 
able  number  of  well  furnifhed  (hops,  e- 
fpecially  in  Bridge  To-iun ,  otherwife  called 
St.  Michael's,  which  is  the  capital,  the  re- 
fidence  of  the  governor,  the  magiftracy, 
the  garrifon,  and  feveral  eminent  merchants 
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and  fadlors.  The  great  refort  from  all 
parts  of  England  and  North  America  makei 
it  abound  with  all  neceflaries  and  conve¬ 
niences  for  life.  The  town,  is  reckoned  to 
contain  about  1500  houfes,  and  is  built  in 
the  form  of  a  crefcent  or  half-moon,  with 
good  fortifications  at  both  ends  to  defend 
the  road,  where  a  confiderable  number  of 
fhips  rides  all  the  year  about. 

There  are  three  other  towns  in  the  ifland, 
viz.  Charles  Lown,  James  ‘Town  and  Little 
Brijidl ,  each  of  them  containing  above  two 
hundred  houfes,  befides  many  fine  ones  all 
about  the  country.  All  this,  together  with 
the  roundnefs  of  the  ifland,  the  evennefs  of 
the -land,  which  is  pretty  high,  without 
hills  or  -  mountains,  the  great  variety  of 
trees,  the  curious  hedges  and  the  many 
wind-mills,  affords  a  delightful  profped:  in 
Tailing  along  the  fhore,  as  we  did  in  our 
paflage  from  Cayenne.  There  are  alfo  fe¬ 
veral  forts  on  the  coaft,  for  its  greater  fe- 
curity. 

'This  is  obfervable,  that  there  are  no 
rivers,  and  yet  there  is  no  want  of  frefh 
water,  which  is  every  where  to  be  had 
without  digging  very  deep.  There  is  a 
fufficient  flock  of  cattle  and  poultry.  A 
prodigious  quantity  of  fugar  is  yearly  Sugar, 
brought  from  thence,  and  better  than  that 
of  the  French  iflands  near  to  it.  Some  is 
refined  there,  of  which  there  are  two  forts, 
and  three  of  the  mofeovado. 

The  multitude  of  Black  Haves  kept  in 
the  ifland  has  leveral  times  brought  the 
EngliJJe  inhabitants  into  danger  of  being 
maflacred  *,  thofe  wretches  having  feveral 
times  conlpired  againft  their  mailers,  and 
particularly  a  few  years  ago,  when  their 
delign  was  difeovered  but  a  few  days  be¬ 
fore  it  was  to  have  been  put  in  execution  ; 
feveral  of  the  ringleaders  were  put  to  moft 
cruel  deaths,  and  fome  hundreds  made  their 
efcape  to  the  ifland  of  St.  Vincent ,  as  has 
been  before  obferved,  where  they  continue 
to  this  day  among  the  Indian  inhabitants. 

Since  then,  fuch  order  has  been  taken,  that 
we  have  not  heard  of  any  mutiny. 

The  ifland  is  divided  into  eleven  parifhes, 
and  has  fourteen  churches  and  chapels,  be¬ 
ing  again  fubdivided  into  many  plantations, 
fome  great  and  fome  fmall,  the  whole  con¬ 
tinent  of  it  being  reckoned  about  126000 
acres,  naturally  fortified  with  rocks  and 
fhoals  on  the  north  and  north-eaft,  where 
fhips  can  only  anchor  at  two  or  three  pla¬ 
ces  ;  but  for  the  fouth-eaft  and  wefterly 
part,  it  is  all  a  long  road,  where  fhips 
may  ride,  efpecially  in  four  principal  pla¬ 
ces  or  bays.  The  chief  of  them  is  called 
Carlifle  bay,  in  the  louth-weft  part  of  the 
ifland,  about  the  middle  of  it,  a  very  good 
road,  where  five  hundred  fhips  of  any  bur¬ 
den  may  be  fafe,  except  from  Touch  and 
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V/tfl  winds,  which  very  feldom  blow  in  Martinico.  This  Hand  is  in  14  degrees Herre 
thole  parts,  being  generally  eaft,  inclining  of  north  latitude,  and  about  twenty  leagues 


K  A. 


either  to  north  or  fouth,  and  therefore  the 
eaft  part  of  the  Hand  is  called  the  wind¬ 
ward,  and  the  weft  the  leeward  part. 
There  all'o  lies  St.  Michael's,  or  Bridge 
Town,  with  the  two  forts  at  the  points 
above-mentioned.  The  chiefeft  of  them 


in  compafs,  high,  and  divided  into  plains  “ 
and  mountains  covered  with  wood ;  are 
reckoned  good,  but  fcarce  habitable,  by 
reafon  of  a  multitude  of  ferpents  of  the 
fame  fort  and  as  venomous  as  thole  in 
Martinico.  However,  there  are  two  or 


is  called  Charles  Fort ,  Handing  on  Needham’s  three  Indian  carbets  in  it,  and  fome  French- 


Point,  lying  out  in  the  fea,  to  the  wind 
ward  of  the  bay  and  town,  lb  that  an  ene¬ 
my  keeping  out  of  command  of  it,  can¬ 
not  do  the  town  or  Ihipping  any  harm. 
The  fort  is  ftrong,  built  with  lime  and 
ftone,  and  has  feventeen  great  guns,  with 
room  for  more,  fufficiently  garrifoned  and 
commanded  by  a  captain. 

The  platform  joins  to  the  windward 
part  of  the  town,  made  for  fifteen  guns, 
and  the  other  fort  is  at  the  leeward  part  ca¬ 
pable  of  fifteen  great  guns. 

The  fecond  road  and  town  is  called 
Charles  Town,  Handing  on  Oyjlon  Bay,  a- 


men,  who  carry  tortoifes  from  thence  to 
Martinico.  On  the  Ihore  grow  abundance 
of  manfanilla  trees,  not  tall,  but  the  wood  Mania- 
of  them  fine,  the  leaves  like  thofe  of  thenilla. 
pear-tree,  the  fruit  a  fort  of  finall  apples, 
whence  the  Spaniards  gave  them  the  name*, 
of  fo  fine  a  colour  and  pleaftnt  feent,  as 
will  eafily  invite  fuch  as  are  unacquainted 
to  eat  them*,  but  containing  a  mortal  poi- 
fon,  againft  which  no  antidote  has  any 
force.  The  very  leaf  of  it  caufes  an  ulcer^ 
where  it  touches  the  flelh,  and  the  dew  on 
it  frets  off  the  fkin ;  nay  the  very  lhadow 
of  the  tree  is  pernicious,  and  will  caufe  a 


bout  two  leagues  weft  from  Bridge  Town,  man  to  fwell,  if  he  deeps  under  it. 
and  has  alfo  two  forts  and  a  platform ;  the  Befides  tortoifes,  it  fupplies  Martinico 
forts  one  to  the  windward  and  the  other  with  many  wild  fwine  and  fowl,  the  for- 
to  the  leeward,  and  the  platform  in  the  mer  whereof  is  excellent  food,  and  eafily 
middle.  Tho’  this  town  be  not  much  re-  taken,  there  being  great  plenty.  Several 
lorted  to  by  fhipping,  there  are  in  it  feve-  fhips  touch  there  for  wood, 
ral  ware-houfes  for  trade.  The  paffage  between  the  two  moft  weft- 

The  third  is  James  Town ,  formerly  cal-  erly  points  of  Santa  Lucia  and  Martinico  is 
led  the  Roll,  about  two  leagues  to  the  lee-  about  eight  leagues,  but  to  the  middle  of 
ward  of  Bridge  Town,  and  has  only  one  the  latter,  which  is  the  Cul  de  Sac,  is  about 


platform,  but  is  otherwife  well  fortified 
with  breaft- works.  Few  fhips  come  to  it, 
but  it  has  a  trade  with  the  inhabitants  of 
the  adjacent  parts. 

The  fourth  being  Little  Briftol,  or 
Slight’s  Bay,  is  about  four  leagues  to  lee- 


ten  leagues. 


Martinico , 


By  the  Indians  called  Madanina,  is 
a  large  lfland,  about  fifty -five  leagues  in 
ward  of  Bridge  Town,  and  has  two  forts,  compafs,  eighteen  in  length,  and  the 
Many  fhips  refort  to  it,  efpecially  from  breadth  very  unequal  in  feveral  places,  lying 
the  city  of  Briftol,  and  it  is  the  fecond  place  in  14  degrees  50  minutes  north  latitude, 
of  trade  in  the  ifland  to  Bridge  Town.  high  land,  efpecially  in  the  middle,  where 
The  Hand  is  inhabited  by  Englijh,  Scots  Hands  the  great  high  mountain  called  Pelee> 
and  Irijh,  and  fome  few  Dutch  and  French,  the  top  whereof  rifes  above  the  clouds,  and 
as  traders  and  planters,  befides  fome  few  therefore  there  is  always  a  gathering  of 
Jews,  and  a  multitude  of  Blacks  and  Mu-  clouds  about  it,  whence  above  forty  rivu- 
lattoes.  lets  fpread  themfelves  all  about  the  Hand; 

All  accounts  are  adjufted  in  Mofccvado  fome  of  them  navigable  a  confiderable 
fuo-ars,  by  which  all  other  commodities  way  up  the  land.  It  has  the  conveniency 
are  regulated;  and  the  fame  is  done  in  all  of  three  ports,  where  above  a  hundred  fhips 
the  other  Engli/h  and  French  Caribhee  Hands,  may  lade  every  year,  viz.  the  Cul  de  Sac  Ports. 
The  potatoes  of  Barhadoes  are  generally  re-  Royal,  the  Borough  of  St.  Peter,  by  many 

■ . ~  ’  called  Baffe  Ville ,  or  Le  Mouillage\  and  the 

Cul  de  Sac  de  ia  Trinite,  of  which  ports  more 
hereafter. 

The  Hand  lies  between  that  of  Dominica 
on  the  north  and  Santa  Lucia  on  the  fouth. 

Its  principal  capes  are  thofe  called  Des  Tour - 


r—' - — 

puted  the  beft  of  all  thofe  Hands. 

Santa  Lucia 


Lies  N.  by  E.  of  S.  Vincent,  that  is,  of 
the  point  called  LesPitons,  which  is  form¬ 


ed  by  two  very  high  rteep  mounts  like  fu-  mentes,  facing  the  north-eaft;  Des  Salines, 
ear  loaves,  Handing  on  the  weftern  pare  of  at  S.  S.  E.  and  Solomon  s,  at  S.  S.  W .  and 
the  Hand,  whence  a  very  ftrong  current  betwixt  the  two  latter  the  Diamond  Rock. 
lets  to  the  weft  ward,  and  ought  carefully  All  Martinico  is  hilly,  and  the  middle 
to  be  avoided,  when  failing  thence  for  part  fo  mountainous  that  it  is  not  inha- 
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bitable.  However  all  the  reft  is  very  fer¬ 
tile  in  fugars,  which  are  now  refin’d  there-, 
cotton,  indigo,  caffia,  rocou,  cinnamon, 
cocoa,  mandioca,  potatoes,  ranonas,  plan- 
tanes,  ananas,  accajou,  apples,  lemons, 
oranges,  and  many  other  forts  of  fruits  and 
plants.  The  fugar,  the’  very  plentiful, 
is  brown.  There  is  alfo  a  fine  fort  of  wood 
called  gayac,  of  which  they  make  pul  lies 
and  other  things  for  fnips.  The  lemon 
tree  is  no  other  than  a  large  thick  bufh, 
very  thorny,  and  grows  every  where  wild  ; 
the  fruit  very  frnall,  but  yielding  much 
juice,  of  which  they  prefs  out  great  quan¬ 
tities  to  fend  abroad  in  cafks. 

Thefe  and  other  fruits,  tranfported  thi¬ 
ther  from  France ,  thrive  there  very  well ; 
and  fheep,  oxen  and  horfes  multiply  apace. 

The  cocoa-nuts  grow  no  where  but  in 
moift  places,  and  fuch  as  are  but  little  ex- 
pofed  to  the  fun.  The  tree  is  final],  and 
the  fruit  grows  in  a  long  cod,  which  when 
ripe  they  gather  and  dry  in  the  fun-,  the 
laid  cod  is  a  rind  like  that  of  the  pome¬ 
granate,  and  contains  about  twenty-five 
or  thirty  of  thole  nuts,  of  which  chocolate 
is  made. 

Along  the  banks  of  the  river  of  St.  Pe¬ 
ter’s  town,  of  late  years  has  been  oblerved 
a  quantity  of  rufhes,  growing  pretty  thick 
and  round,  about  three  feet  high  ;  the 
leaves  whereof  are  long,  narrow  and  (harp- 
pointed.  The  boughs  of  thefe  bufhes  be¬ 
ing  broke  into  many  fhort  pieces,  there 
runs  out  of  each  little  ftick  two,  three  or 
four  drops  of  a  white,  glutinous  fap,  or 
liquor,  much  like  that  of  unripe  figs,  which 
has  been  found  a  fovereign  medicine  againft 
all  forts  of  intermitting  fevers,  taking  two 
fpoonfuls  of  it  at  a  time,  and  excellent 
againft  the  country  cholicks.  Some  fuppofe 
it  to  be  the  white  balfam  fo  much  com¬ 
mended  by  chemifts.  The  people  there 
gather  it  in  frnall  vials,  and  it  is  much  va¬ 
lu’d  in  France. 

Its  advantageous  fituaticn,  and  great 
number  of  fubftantial  merchants  and  plan¬ 
ters,  give  this  ifiand  a  great  (hare  of  trade 
at  Bourdeaux ,  Rochelle ,  Nantes ,  Dieppe , 
Marjeilles ,  and  other  fea-port  towns  of 
France ,  which  fend  thither  yearly  great 
quantities  of  all  forts  of  commodities,  as 
wine,  brandy,  meal,  corn,  lalc-meat,  cloth, 
linen,  filks,,  haberdafhery  of  all  forts,  hats, 
(hoes,  paper,  laces  and  houfhold  goods,  as 
alfo  all  things  requifite  for  rigging  and  fif¬ 
ing  out  of  Chips,  barks  and  boats-,  whence 
in  return  they  bring  away  fugars,  brown 
and  refined-,  cotton,  rocou,  caffia,  indigo, 
cocoa,  gayac  wood,  and  other  product  of 
the  ifiand  -,  and  during  the  war  they  had 
many  adventurers  in  privateering,  who  du¬ 
ring  the  laft  wars  took  abundance  of  very 
rich  (hips,  as  well  Dutch  as  Etigli/h ,  info- 


much,  that  feveral  of  the  inhabitants  have  Wealth 
got  confiderable  eftates  by  that  means,  and  ^fspo  lt#* 
the  planters  in  the  mean  time  have  made  a 
very  good  hand  of  their  fugars  and  other 
commodities  of  their  growth,  the  value 
whereof  has  been  much  enhanced  by  the  wars 
and  other  cafualties.  Thus  many  families 
there  now  make  a  very  fplendid  appear¬ 
ance,  being  a  very  civil  and  affable  peo¬ 
ple;  and  France  may  be  known  there  by 
the  finenefs  of  the  people,  the  women  be¬ 
ing  as  handfome  as  any  in  Europe ,  well 
fafhion’d  and  genteel,  thro’  the  great  num¬ 
ber  of  well-bred  perfons  reforting  thither 
from  France  and  other  parts ;  this  being  the 
rendezvous  for  the  officers  of  men  of  war, 
and  of  the  garrifon,  and  the  refidence  of 
the  general,  the  governor,  the  intendants, 
the  magiftrates,  and  of  the  fovereign  court 
of  judicature,  on  which  depend  the  ifiands 
of  Santo  Domingo ,  Guadalupe ,  Marigalante, 

Saintes ,  Santa  Crux  and  Santa  Lucia.  Here 
are  alfo  the  agents  of  the  French  African 
company,  and  thole  of  many  fubftantial 
merchants  and  factors  in  France. 

In  my  time  I  knew  there  fome  planters 
who  had  above  four  hundred  Black  (laves 
of  their  own,  each  of  them  to  work  in 
their  plantations. 

The  Bqjfeville  being  the  refidence  of  all  Bafrevijk- 
the  mod  falhionable  people,  is  a  pretty 
large  and  popular  town,  otherwife  called 
St.  Peter ,  confifting  chiefly  of  one  wind¬ 
ing  ftreet,  an  Englifh  mile  in  length,  all 
in  afeents  and  defcents,  lying  along  the 
beach,  and  in  feveral  places  eroded  by 
many  curious  rows  of  orange  trees,  towards 
that  part  of  the  town  called  Le  Mouillage , 
that  is,  the  anchoring  place,  becaufe  the 
fillips  ufually  ride  before  it,  about  amufket- 
fiiot  from  the  fhore,  in  about  thirty-five 
fathoms  water;  befides  the  river  which 
erodes  the  middle  of  the  town,  and  has 
excellent  water,  over  which  is  a  little  bridge, 
and  at  the  end  of  it  the  governors  houfe. 

This  river  comes  down  from  a  great 
valley  that  is  behind  the  town,  in  which 
are  many  plantations,  affording  a  very 
pleafant  profpect.  At  one  end  of  the  town 
is  the  monaftery  of  the  Jefuits ,  curioufiy 
built;  and  at  the  other,  towards  the  Mou- 
illagc ,  in  the  midft  of  the  orange-tree  walk, 
which  is  eight  hundred  paces  in  length, 
witii  double  rows  of  orange  and  lemon 
trees,  and  the  fined  perhaps  in  the  world, 
were  it  not  for  the  continual  fear  a  man 
is  there  in  of  fome  fnakes  lurking  about; 
and  in  the  middle  of  this  walk  is  the 
convent  of  the  Dominicans.  There  is  alfo 
a  frnall  nunnery  of  Urfdins ;  befide  an  ho- 
fpital  in  the  care  of  thofe  they  call  the  bre¬ 
thren  of  the  charity.  Moft  of  the  houfes 
in  the  town  are  built  with  timber,  though 
there  are  fome  of  (lone,  all  of  them  very 

handfome, 
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handfome,  which  together  with  the  plow’d 
lands  between  the  town  and  the  mountain, 
afcending  gradually  for  a  great  diftance  up 
the  land,  renders  the  profpebt  of  that  part 
of  Martinico  fo  very  delightful  by  the  view 
of  the  faid  hills  and  the  grear  variety  of 
woods,  trees  and  greens,  that  I  thought  it 
well  worth  prefen  ting  the  reader  with  a 
draught  thereof,  as  it  appeared  to  me  from 
plate  3  5.  aboard  a  fhip  riding  in  the  road,  the  cut 
here  inferred  reprefenting  it  to  the  life. 

St.  Peter’s  The  fort  of  St.  Peter ,  which  in  my  time 
fore.  flood  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  to  obftruft 
any  defeent  that  way,  and  hinder  boats  and 
{loops  from  running  up  the  frefh  water  ri¬ 
ver,  has  been  fince  ruin’d  by  hurricanes. 
It  was  formerly  erected  by  the  Sieur  Du 
Parquet ,  and  was  as  ill  contriv’d  to  rcpulfe 
an  enemy  from  without,  as  to  oppofe  any 
attempt  from  within,  not  commanding  the 
road,  nor  hindring  the  approach  of  ihips 
to  the  coaft ;  it  was  of  no  ufe  againft  an 
enemy,  befide  that  it  was  commanded  by 
a  higher  ground  overlooking  it,  within 
mufket-lhot,  fo  that  the  defendants  lay 
wholly  expoled,  for  which  reafon  it  could 
not  hold  out  twelve  hours,  if  attacked  on 
the  land  fide,  and  therefore  it  has  not  been 
thought  fit  to  be  fince  rebuilt.  There  are 
ftill  two  batteries,  one  at  each  end  of  the 
town,  with  other  fortifications  raifed  there 
fince  the  Englijh ,  in  1693,  with  a  fleet  of 
fixty  fail,  attempted  to  make  a  defeent  at 
the  point  Du  Prefcbeur ,  a  little  above  the 
town,  but  were  repulfed  with  confiderable 
lofs  by  the  inhabitants,  who  were  feafon- 
ably  joined  and  fuftained  by  the  count  De 
Blenac  their  general,  who  march’d  thi¬ 
ther  with  two  hundred  men  from  Fort 
Royal  in  one  night,  the  diftance  being  fix 
leagues. 

Cal  de  Sac  Cul  de  Sac  Royal  is  a  large  bay  on  the 
Royal.  fouth  fide  of  the  ifland,  at  the  bottom 
whereof  ftands  a  pretty  town,  containing 
near  three  hundred  families,  where  the  ge¬ 
neral  refides,  and  the  courts  of  juftice  are 
kept.  The  ftreets  are  ftreight,  and  the  hou- 
fes  regular,  moft  built  with  timber.  The 
Capuchins  have  a  fine  monaftery  there. 

Fort  Roy-  Fort  Royal  commands  the  town,  being 
al.  very  advantageoufly  feated  on  a  large,  long 

and  high  peninfula.  It  is  no  way  acceflible 
on  the  lea  fide,  but  along  the  rows  of  rocks 
which  incompafs  it.  There  is  no  other  avenue 
to  the  town  but  by  a  long  and  very  nar¬ 
row  caufeway,  flank’d  by  a  half  moon  and 
two  baftions,  lin’d  with  good  Hone  work, 
and  defended  by  a  wet  ditch.  There  are 
eighteen  and  twenty-four  pounders  mount¬ 
ed  every  way  on  it,  and  fix  companies  of 
mariners  in  garrifon.  There  is  aifo  a  good 
magazine  or  powder,  anti  a  ciicern,  both 
of  them  bomb  proof,  lb  that  the  fort  is 
aow  in  a  good  condition,  and  may  wtth- 


ftand  a  confiderable  army  *,  and  even  be-  Herr e- 
fore  it  was  brought  to  this  perfection,  ad-  RA~ 
miral  De  Ruyler,  in  the  year  1674,  attack’d 
it  in  vain  with  three  thoufand  men,  under 
count  Horn ,  and  was  forced  to  draw  off 
with  great  precipitation,  leaving  nine  hun¬ 
dred  of  his  foldiers  dead  on  the  fpot.  I 
here  inlert  the  cut  of  this  fort  fo  ftrong  by  p[ate  34. 
art  and  nature,  as  it  was  in  the  year  1679. 

The  trees  which  then  flood  on  the  rifing 
ground  in  the  center  of  the  fort,  have  been 
fince  cut  down,  and  the  fortifications  con- 
fiderably  improv’d. 

I  have  added  a  plan  of  the  harbour  cal-  Cul  de  Sac 
led  Cul  de  Sac ,  which  is  the  bell  careening iiar!xmr- 
place  throughout  the  Caribbee  iflands;  the 
entrance  into  it  is  well  fecured  by  the  can¬ 
non  of  the  batteries  in  the  fortrefs,  and 
by  feveral  rocks  and  flioles,  fo  ranged  that 
there  is  no  other  paffage  for  great  fhips 
but  within  piftol-fhot  of  the  water  battery. 

This  harbour  can  contain  fifty  tall  fhips, 
and  is  the  common  refuge  of  French  fhips 
in  the  time  of  hurricanes;  the  water  in  it 
being  always  ftill,  becaufe  it  is  furrounded 
almotl  on  all  fides  with  high  hills.  About 
the  middle,  or  the  latter  end  of  Julyi  the 
general  orders  all  commanders  to  carry 
their  fhips  in  thither  for  fhelter.  The 
royal  magazine  ftands  almoft  oppoflte  to 
the  fort,  on  the  other  fide  of  the  river, 

Cul  de  Sac  de  la  (. Trinite ,  Handing  on  the  Cul  de  Sac 
other  fide  of  the  ifland,  is  a  much  lmallerde  la  Tri¬ 
harbour,  and  lefs  frequented  than  thofe  be-nue‘ 
fore  l'poken  of. 

Cul  de  Sac  Maria  at  the  Cabejlerre ,  and 
feveral  other  fmall  places  along  the  coaft, 
ferve  only  for  barks  and  boats  to  take  in 
their  lading  of  fugar  and  other  goods  of 
vthe  product  of  the  ifland,  and  fo  to  bring 
it  about  to  the  fhips  lying  at  Bajjeville ,  Le 
Prefcbeur ,  or  Cul  de  Sac  Royal ,  which  is 
very  troublefome,  becaufe  it  muft  firft  be 
carried  from  the  fhore  to  the  barks  in  ca- 
noos,  and  the  fea  on  that  windward  fide  is 
always  very  rough. 

The  Diamond  Point ,  in  the  fouth  part  ofDiamond 
the  ifland,  has  its  name  from  a  large,  high,  Point, 
round  rock,  lying  out  at  fea,  about  a  mile 
from  the  point,  becaufe  perhaps  at  a  great 
diftance  it  look’d  like  a  diamond.  It  gives 
fhelter  to  a  vaft  number  of  fea-fowl  of  fe¬ 
veral  forts,  which  increafe  prodigioufly,  it 
being  forbid  to  kill  them.  However,  in 
the  year  1671,  five  perfons  going  from 
Martinico  to  this  rock  to  catch  thofe  birds, 
for  above  a  quarter  of  an  hour  had  a  full 
view  of  a  fiCh  refembling  human  ftiupe, 
or  a  mermaid,  within  piltol-fliot  of  the 
fkirts  of  the  rock,  which  they  all  attefted 
upon  oath,  before  the  clerk  of  the  council 
of  the  ifland ;  and  feveral  people  at  Mar¬ 
tinico  afferted  it  to  me  as  a  certain  truth. 

This  might  be  the  fame  fort  of  fifh  I 

mentioned 
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Herrk-  mentioned  in  the  fiipplement,  To  common 

RA>  in  the  liver  Zaire  of  the  kingdom  of 
r 

Congo. 

Inhabi-  __  It  is  computed  that  there  are  now  above 

tarns.  'three  thoufand  Whites  able  to  bear  arms 
•in  Mart  ini  co,  and  above  fifteen  thoufand 
'Black  flaves. 

Air.  The  high-lands  make  the  air  unwhole- 

fome,  and  few  fhips  go  thither,  whole 
crews  do  not  feel  the  effects  of  it-,  fome 
dying  in  a  few  hours  without  any  ficknefs 

Vermin,  appearing.  Befides,  they-  are  much  tor¬ 
mented  with  ants,  gnats  and  chiques  -,  this 
laft  is  a  fort  of  worm  which  cuts  into  the 
heels  and  foies  of  the  feet,  and  are  the 
more  troublefome  in  that  they  are  fcarce 
ro  be  got  out  if  they  have  had  time  to 
lay  their  eggs  there.  I  have  feen  fome 
Whites ,  but  much  more  the  Blacks ,  fo 
peftered  with  that  almoft  imperceptible 
fort  of  vermin,  that  their  feet  have  been  fo 
ulcerated  and  fwell’d,  as  not  to  be  able  to 
go  or  Hand,  and  others  brought  in  danger 
of  their  lives,  a  gangrene  following  the 
ulceration. 

Snakes,  Another  great  annoyance  is  from  the 
fnakes,  which  are  fo  common  that  they 
crawl  into  the  houfes,  and  fometimes  into 
the  very  beds.  There  are  feveral  forts  of 
them,  and  their  fling  is  very  dangerous, 
but  of  late  years  the  Blacks  have  difcover’d 
fome  fimples  which  cure  it  immediately. 
Among  them  is  a  weed  that  runs  up  the 
trees  like  our  ivy,  there  called  Liane.  One 
morning  as  I  was  fitting  with  the  marquis 
De  Main  ten  on  in  his  hall,  a  large  fnake 
crept  into  his  kitchen,  and  was  killed  there, 
which  he  told  me  he  would  caufe  to  be 
drelfed  by  his  cook,  throwing  away  the 
head  and  entrails,  and  eat  it  as  a  delicate 
difh.  It  is  very  dangerous  walking  about 
the  woody  parts  of  the  ifiand,  on  account 
of  thofe  creatures,  or  fo  much  as  in  the 
beautiful  orange- walk  by  the  Mouillage ,  or 
anchoring-place,  of  whofe  beauty  I  have 
fpoken  before. 

Clergy.  As  to  fpirituals,  there  are  both  fecular 
and  regular  clergy.  The  Jefuits  and  the 
Dominicans  have  their  houfes,  where  the 
former  commonly  keep  four  priefls,  and 
the  latter  two.  The  parifhes  are  ferved 
by  feculars.  There  is  alfo  a  monaftery  of 
Capuchin  friars  at  Fort  Royal ,  and  one  of 
nuns  at  St.  Peter  de  la  BaJJelerre. 

Juftice.  As  for  judicial  affairs,  the  general  and 
his  twelve  counfellors  decide  all  matters 
civil  and  criminal,  throughout  the  French 
Carihbee  iflands  an  appeal  lying  from  the 
councils  of  all  the  others  to  that  of  Mar¬ 
tinico ,  as  alfo  from  that  of  Santo  Domingo. 

This  ifiand  is  much  hotter  than  that  of 
Guadalupe ,  not  only  becaufe  of  its  lying 
more  to  the  fouthward,  but  by  reafon  it 
is  alfo  more  mountainous  and  woody,  and 
1  . 


the  Caribbee  Ijlands. 

the  ground  drier  and  more  gravelly,  which 
alfo  makes  it  more  fruitful  in  tobacco  and 
mandioca.  The  fea  affords  abundance  of 
tortoifes,  caouannes  and  tnachorans,  or 
cat-fifhes,  efpecially  of  thofe  reprefented  inpjate  15, 
the  cut-,  befides  other  forts  of  fifh,  as  tre- 20. 
zahar,  bequne,  &c.  Some  of  the  macho- 
rans  are  unwholefome  and  dangerous  to 
eat,  which  is  thought  to  proceed  from  their 
feeding  on  the  poifonous  Manzanilla  apples, 
which  drop  into  the  creeks.  There  are  alfo 
feveral  forts  of  fea-fowl,  and  among  them 
thofe  two  forts  reprefented  in  the  cut,  Plate  16. 
called  Fregats  and  Paille  en  cul  -,  the  former 
of  them  is  by  the  Englijh  call’d  A  man  Fowl. 
of  war ,  from  their  fwift  flight  and  large 
fpreading  wings-,  the  other  has  its  name, 
flgnifying  A  Jlraw  in  the  Irecch ,  from  one 
long  Angle  and  pointed  feather,  which  is 
all  the  tail  it  has,  and  at  a  diflance  looks 
like  a  draw  duck  in  its  rump.  The  Men 
of  war  naturally  fly  feveral  leagues  out  at 
fea,  and  are  a  mark  for  fhips  to  know  when 
they  are  near  the  ifiand ;  but  the  Paille  en 
cul  commonly  plies  about  the  fhore. 

This  ifiand  is  not  fo  fubjeCt  to  hurricanes 
as  the  others,  and  is  the  general  rendez¬ 
vous  of  all  fhips  coming  from  France ,  as 
lying  more  to  the  windward  than  the  red, 
and  therefore  they  can  fail  thence  to  the 
feveral  iflands  they  are  bound  to. 

Martinico  was  at  firfl  inhabited  by  fome 
French  and  Engliflo  who  reforted  to  it,  as 
well  as  to  others,  on  feveral  accounts,  be¬ 
ing  generally  fuch  as  fled  thither  for  fhel- 
ter  for  their  piracies.  They  lived  there 
fome  time  at  peace  with  the  favages,  but 
after  the  fettlements  made  by  D'Enambuc 
and  Warner  before-mentioned,  on  the 
ifiand  of  St.  Chriftopher ,  they  refolved  to 
maflacre  thofe  intruding  guefls,  and  the 
defign  beins  difeovered,  the  daughter  fell 
upon  themfelves. 

The  old  French  African  company,  with 
the  king’s  leave,  fold  this  ifiand,  Santa 
Lucia ,  Granada  and  Granadilla ,  in  rhe 
year  1650,  for  60000  livres,  to  the  then 
governor  for  the  king,  being  a  knight  of 
Malta ,  for  himfelf  and  partners.  The  new 
Wcft-India  company  bought  the  fame  again 
of  that  gentleman’s  heirs  in  1 665,  the  two 
firfl  for  120000  livres,  and  the  others  for 
100000  livres  of  another  gentleman,  who 
had  bought  them  of  the  before-mentioned 
governor,  and  appointed  governors  of 
their  nomination  in  the  fame  that  very 
year;  but  at  prefent  all  the  governors  are 
appointed  by  the  king  of  France ,  who 
claims  the  propriety  of  Martinico  and  all 
other  French  Caribbee  iflands,  where  he  has 
ereCted  forts,  and  keeps  good  garrifons, 
and  they  yield  him  a  large  annual  income 
by  the  tolls  and  cufloms  impofed  on  all 
goods  of  their  product  and  manufacture. 
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Every  fhip  that  loads  there  being  obliged 
to  give  fufficient  fecurity  to  the  king’s  a- 
gent  there,  under  a  great  penalty,  that  Hie 
will  deliver  the  faid  lading  at  no  other 
ports  in  Europe  but  thofe  of  France ;  and 
upon  a  due  certificate  returned  from  thence, 
that  it  was  performed  accordingly,  the 
bonds  are  cancelled,  and  the  fecurities  dis¬ 
charged  •,  and  the  fubjedts  of  France  and  of 
thefe  illands  are  allowed  to  employ  any 
foreign  bottom,  efpecially  fince  the  laft 
war.  Swedes ,  Fanes  or  Fateh,  for  their 
commerce  to  and  fro,  which  laves  abun¬ 
dance  of  men  to  the  French  nation,  that 
are  otherwife  employ’d  by  the  govern¬ 
ment.  And  it  were  to  be  wifh’d  our  adl 
of  parliament  in  England ,  for  encourage¬ 
ment  of  dripping  and  navigation,  which 
perhaps  was  neceffary  at  the  time  it  was 
pafled,  had  been  long  ago  repealed,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  opinion  of  home  able  mer¬ 
chants  of  Great  Britain ,  which  they  prove 
would  have  fpared  many  thoufands  of  our 
Englishmens  lives,  during  this  prefent  long 
and  expenfive  war,  to  carry  on  our  trade  to 
the  Eaft  and  Wefi  Indies ,  which  takes  up 
the  belt  of  our  mariners  employed  in  thofe 
long  and  hazardous  voyages  •,  one  third 
part,  if  not  more,  never  returns  home, 
either  by  defertion  or  mortality,  whilft  our 
fleets  are  often  at  a  Hand,  for  want  of  hands 
enough  to  fit  them  out  timely  on  emergent 
occafions.  Befides  that,  it  ruins  abundance 
of  private  adventurers  and  merchants,  who 
to  get  men  enough  to  ferve  in  their  veflfels, 
are  obliged  to  allow  indifferent  bailors  very 
extravagant  wastes,  which  has  undone  fe- 
veral  good  merchants  in  progrefs  of  time, 
when  voyages  have  proved  long  and  te¬ 
dious  through  any  unforefeen  accidents,  and 
their  goods  come  to  a  bad  market. 

It  will  not  be  amifs  in  this  place  to  give 
fome  account  of  the  behaviour  of  the  French 
towards  their  flaves  in  the  Caribbee  iflands, 
to  illuftrate  what  I  have  before  faid  in  the 
defeription  of  Guinea ,  of  the  particular 
care  that  nation  takes  of  their  fpiritual  as 
well  as  temporal  welfare,  and  at  the  fame 
time  to  make  out  what  I  faid  in  the  fame 
place  of  the  negledl  of  Proteftants  in  that 
refpedl. 

Choice  of  As  foon  as  the  (lave  fhips  arrive  at  the 

Haves.  French  iflands,  the  planters  and  other  in¬ 
habitants  flock  aboard  to  buy  as_  many  as 
they  have  occafion  for.  The  price  being 
agreed  on,  they  fearch  every  Have  limb  by 
limb,  to  fee  whether  they  are  found  and 
ftrong,  and  it  is  diverting  enough  to  fee 
the  examining  even  of  thofe  parts  which 
are  not  to  be  named.  This  done,  every 
buyer  carries  away  his  own  (laves,  and  im¬ 
mediately  provides  for  their  nourifhment, 
cloathing  and  health,  which  is  done  with 
extraordinary  care.  The  new  flaves  fel- 


dom  mifling  in  their  mailer’s  houies  of^ERR£* 
meeting  with  fome  others,  who  ai‘e  of  their 
own  country  and  language ;  thofe  have 
commonly  a  particular  charge  given  them 
to  look  after  their  new  fellow-fervants. 

Next  the  Jefuits ,  who  apply  themfelves  to  Care  of 
the  converfion  of  thofe  poor  wretches,  make  ' 

ufe  of  the  old  flaves  to  infufe  the  principles 
of  Chriftianity  into  the  minds  of  the  new 
ones.  This  is  hot  done  Without  much  la¬ 
bour  and  difficulty,  in  which  they  are  fo 
zealous,  that  fome  of  them  often  fuffer  in 
their  own  health,  through  the  pains  they 
take  in  that  pious  work. 

When  thefe  poor  people  have  been  often 
inftrudled,  by  the  means  of  interpreters, 
they  are  baptized  with  much  folemnity,  and 
foon  after  their  mailers  take  care  to  marry  Of  marry- 
them  to  their  minds,  giving  them  theft  inS  them*, 
choice,  either  at  home  or  aboard  the  (hips 
that  come  in  j  and  in  this  laft  cafe,  the  ma¬ 
iler  buys  the  woman  his  man  flave  likes 
bed,  allowing  them  full  liberty  to  match 
to  their  own  liking  •,  infomuch  that  it  is 
an  eftablifhed  law  in  the  French  iflands, 
that  when  one  perfon’s  male  flave  has  a 
mind  to  marry  another  inhabitant’s  woman 
flave,  and  fhe  approves  of  it,  one  of  the 
two  owners  is  obliged  to  difpofe  of  his 
flave  to  the  other,  by  fale,  exchange,  or 
otherwife,  that  they  may  cohabit  in  the 
fame  houfe. 

This  care  of  marrying  and  fettling  them 
together  in  a  family,  allowing  them  fome 
little  parcels  of  ground  to  till  and  make 
gardens,  endears  them  to  their  mailers,  and 
makes  them  add  to  their  ordinary  labour, 
and  to  produce  many  things  of  ufe  to  the 
inhabitants  in  general,  and  to  themfelves 
in  particular,  to  add  to  the  conveniency  of 
life  and  cloathing.  Thus  we  fee  among 
the  planters  and  mailers  of  fugar-mills,  two 
or  three  generations  of  families  of  flaves, 
who  are  very  fond  of  one  another,  ob- 
ferving  as  much  paternal  affedlion  and  filial 
duty  as  any  among  us ;  and  living  as  con¬ 
tentedly  in  their  bondage,  as  the  peafants 
in  Europe.  The  mafters,  on  their  part, 
are  very  careful  not  to  feparate  thofe  fa¬ 
milies,  and  to  allow  the  parents  the  fatif- 
fadtion  of  educating  their  children. 

It  is  pleafant  to  fee  their  little  huts,  cr 
cottages  Handing  about  their  mafters  fu- 
gar-works,  like  little  villages,  each  cabbin 
feparated  from  another  by  a  little  garden  Govem- 
belonging  to  it  and  appropriated  to  thement‘ 
ufe  of  the  flaves  inhabiting  it.  Thefe  vil¬ 
lages  are  under  the  infpedtion  of  a  French 
overfeer,  called  there  Comniandeur  des  Ne- 
gres ,  or.  Commander  of  the  Blacks ,  who 
is  to  take  care  they  obferve  good  order  a- 
mong  themfelves,  to  fet  them  to  work  as 
the  mafter  has  occafion,  and  to  chaftife  thofe 
that  are  faulty,  the  punifhment  being  more 
8  A  or 
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Her  re- or  lefs,  according  to  the  offence,  but  al- 
RA-  ways  fevere,  they  being  naturally  difor- 
derly  and  flothful.  The  greateft  punifh- 
ment  I  once  faw  infiidted  on  a  flave,  who 
had  feveral  times  run  away  from  his  ma¬ 
iler’s  houfe,  was  chopping  off  both  his  feet 
on  a  block  in  the  publick  market-place  at 
La  Bajfaterre  of  Guadalupe. 

The  Jefuits  do  not  only  apply  themfelves 
to  convert  the  new  comers  •,  but  go  daily 
into  the  gardens  and  grounds,  where  they 
Inftrufti-  are  at  work,  and  having  procured  half  an 
on*  hour’s  relaxation  from  their  labour,  cate- 
chife  them,  inquire  into  their  wants  and 
intercede  with  their  mailers  to  grant  them 
what  is  mofl  neceffary.  They  alfo  take 
care  on  Sundays  and  holy  days  to  affemble 
them  in  publick  places,  where  they  keep 
their  little  markets,  that  they  may  hear 
mafs,  which  is  celebrated  on  purpofe,  and 
therefore  at  Martinico  called  La  Meffe  des 
Negres ,  or,  Ihe  Mafs  of  the  Blacks.  In  the 
afternoon  they  are  again  obliged  to  come 
to  be  inftrudted,  and  nothing  is  omitted 
that  may  confirm  them  in  the  belief  and 
exercile  of  religion. 

In  fhort,  it  is  impoffible  to  exprefs  the 
joy  and  fatisfadtion  thofe  poor  Haves  con¬ 
ceive  to  fee  themfelves  fomewhat  tolerably 
Good  dreffed  on  Sundays  and  feflivals,  affifling 
jjiagc.  at  fame  mafs  wjtj1  tjiejr  mafters,  equal¬ 
ly  well  treated  by  the  priefls  when  they 
go  to  confeffion,  admitted  without  diftinc- 
tion  to  communion,  to  fee  their  fellow 
Haves,  when  they  die,  decently  buried, 
and  in  fine,  to  perceive  that  religion  makes 
no  difference  between  them  and  their  ma¬ 
ilers,  which  the  Jefuits  make  good  ufe  of 
to  work  upon  their  heavy  capacities,  info- 
much,  that  it  is  not  poi'fible  to  exprefs 
more  zeal  for  the  precepts  and  ceremonies 
of  religion  than  thofe  Haves  generally  do, 
and  they  value  themfelves  much  more  a- 
mong  the  French  than  thofe  do  who  live 
among  the  Dutch  and  Englifh  •,  the  former 
admitting  them  indifferently  with  them¬ 
felves  to  communion  and  all  other  fervice 
of  the  church,  and  the  latter  excluding 
them  from  the  religious  equality,  which 
keeps  them  always  dejedted  and  brutal. 
This  may  be  faid  to  be  the  reafon  there 
never  happens  any  fuch  defertion  of  Haves 
from  the  French  iHands,  as  we  have  often 
heard  among  the  Engliflo ,  efpecially  at  Bar- 
badoes ,  as  was  mentioned  in  the  defcription 
of  that  bland. 

To  conclude  with  Martinico ,  I  think 
proper  to  warn  travellers  to  be  very  cauti¬ 
ous  of  eating  two  forts  of  fifh,  at  this  or  any 
other  of  the  Caribbee  iHands,  viz.  The  Cat- 
Poifonous  fifh  above  fpoken  of,  and  that  which  the 
French  commonly  call  Bequene.  Thefe  two 
forts  before  they  came  to  be  well  known, 
did  much  harm  j  fuch  as  did  eat  them  be¬ 


ing  generally  affiidted  with  painful  fwelling, 
or  elfe  feized  with  vomiting  and  racking 
cholicks,  fuppofed  to  proceed  from  thofe 
fifhes  feeding  on  the  poifonous  manzanilla 
apples,-  which  fall  into  the  fea,  as  has  been 
hinted  before.  It  has  been  alfo  found  by 
experience  of  late  years,  that  the  teeth  of 
thofe  fifhes  which  have  fed  on  the  manza - 
nillas  are  black,  and  therefore  they  always 
look  into  their  mouths  and  fuch  are  always 
thrown  away  ;  but  thofe  whofe  teeth  are 
white  are  eaten,  as  not  being  infedfed  with 
that  poifon,  and  very  good  food.  The 
wood  of  the  manzanilla  tree  is  proper  to 
makd r  tables,  chairs  and  other  houfhold 
goods. 

The  large  and  delicious  oranges  this  Oranges, 
ifland  produces,  in  great  plenty,  deferve  to 
be  taken  notice  of.  Mofl;  of  them  grow 
between  the  town  of  St.  Peter  and  the  hill 
called  La  Montagne ,  the  road  to  it  amend¬ 
ing  for  three  miles,  being  all  along  fet  on 
both  Hides  very  thick  with  thofe  fine  orange 
trees,  intermixed  with  lemon  trees,  grow¬ 
ing  wild,  always  green  the  whole  year  a- 
bout,  with  the  blofiom  and  both  green 
and  ripe  fruit  hanging  at  the  fame  time. 

The  curious  green  of  the  leaves,  the  milk 
white  leaves  and  the  lively  red  of  infinite 
numbers  of  oranges,  make  a  delightful 
mixture  to  the  eye,  and  the  fragrancy  of 
the  blolfoms  perfuming  the  air  ravifhes  the 
fcent,  in  riding  along  that  fhady  lane,  e- 
fpecially  in  the  morning  early  before  the 
heat  of  the  fun  comes  upon  it.  The  horfes 
often  tread  on  thofe  excellent  oranges  which 
fall  from  the  trees. 

Another  diverting  objedt  is  the  vafl:  num¬ 
ber  of  thofe  very  little  birds,  by  the  French 
called  Colibris ,  but  by  the  Englijh,  Humming -  Humming 
birds*  flying  about  from  tree  to  tree.  They  birds, 
have  a  charming  fine  plumage,  and  are 
thought  to  feed  on  the  dew  that  lies  on  the 
orange  and  lemon  flowers.  Another  opi¬ 
nion  concerning  them  is,  that  they  fix  them¬ 
felves  on  the  boughs  about  October,  and 
there  fleep  without  waking,  till  April  fol¬ 
lowing,  which  I  cannot  aflert.  The  com¬ 
mon  fort  of  women  and  girls  hang  them 
in  their  ears  for  pendants. 

Dominica , 

Another  of  the  Caribbee  iHands,  is  eight 
leagues  diftance  from  Martinico  between 
point  and  point.  Columbus  gave  it  the  name 
becaufe  he  difcover’d  it  on  a  Sunday .  It 
lies  in  1 5  degrees  40  min.  north  latitude, 

N.  by  W.  and  N.  N.  W.  from  Martinico^  and 
has  Guadalupe  N.  by  W.  of  it.  The  whole 
compafs  of  it  is  about  eighteen  or  twenty 
leagues ;  and  in  it  are  very  large  high 
mountains,  which  occafion  the  great  calms 
fhips  frequently  meet  with  under  it,  thofe 
'  that 
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that  ply  to  the  northward  iflands  being  ob¬ 
liged  to  coaft  as  near  the  ffiore  as  conveni¬ 
ently  may  be,  to  prevent  a  more  tedious 
paflfage,  if  carried  out  to  fea  by  the  N.  E. 
winds  which  generally  blow  there. 

This  ifland  is  inhabited  by  none  but  na¬ 
tive  favages  or  Indians ,  and  it  was  afligned 
them,  together  with  St.  Vincent  and  Behia , 
to  retire  to  from  the  other  Caribbee  iflands, 
in  1660.  It  has  not  much  ground  proper 
for  plantations,  but  a  great  bay  in  the 
weftern  part  of  it,  affords  a  good  fafe 
road. 

The  Indians  inhabiting  this  ifland  con¬ 
stantly  trade  with  the  French ,  Martinico 
and  Guadalupe ,  where  I  have  feen  many 
piraguas  full  of  them,  and  they  have  fo 
great  a  kindnefs  for  the  French ,  that  when 
they  are  at  war  with  the  Englijh ,  thofe  fa¬ 
vages  will  kill  and  eat  the  latter,  becaufe 
they  are  enemies  to  their  good  friends  the 
French ,  who  cannot  prevail  with  them  to 
give  the  others  quarter. 

The  Jefuits,  and  other  religious  men 
fettled  in  the  French  iflands,  do  from  time 
to  time  go  over  to  thofe  Indian  iflands,  to 
inftruft  thofe  people  in  the  principles  of 
Chriftianity,  which  they  hear  with  great 
attention,  but  do  not  profit  much,  being 
naturally  tenacious  of  their  ancient  luper- 
ftition. 

Their  language  is  the  fame  as  that  of 
the  Galibis  in  Guiana ,  whence  it  is  believed 
thefe  iflands  were  firft  peopled,  and  there¬ 
fore  it  will  be  needlefs  to  fay  any  thing  of 
their  manners,  wars,  &V.  being  much  the 
fame,  as  defcribed  in  fpeaking  of  thofe 
people  in  Guiana.  But  thefe  natives  of 
Dominica  are  reputed  the  molt  warlike  of 
any  of  the  Caribbee  iflands. 

The  land  crabs  of  Dominica  are  much 
efteemed  in  the  French  iflands  for  their 
fweetnefs  and  excellent  meat,  and  there  is 
great  plenty  of  them  about  all  the  woods, 
which  cover  the  greateft  part  of  the  ifland. 
The  natives  carry  abundance  of  them  to 
market  in  the  neighbouring  French  iflands, 
and  fell  them  cheap  enough,  for  feveral  toys 
of  very  fmall  value,  as  they  do  alfo  ana¬ 
nas,  figs,  parrots  and  monkeys.  The  ana¬ 
nas  there  are  efteemed  the  beft  of  all  the 
iflands. 

Los  Santos,  by  the  French  Les  Saintes: 

That  k,  The  Saints ,  are  feveral  little  iflands 
lying  five  leagues  north  of  Dominica ,  and 
three  leagues  fouth  of  Guadalupe ,  to  whofe 
government  they  are  fubjert.  They  are 
no  way  confiderable,  on  any  other  ac¬ 
count  than  that  they  form  by  their  fitua- 
tion  an  indifferent  good  harbour,  to  fhelter 
fhips  in  bad  weather,  fome  of  the  largeft 
being  inhabited  by  a  few  poor  people. 


fifhermen  and  mariners,  but  their  product  H 
is  inconfiderable.  Thefe  iflands  have  been 
famous  fince  the  remarkable  expedition  of 

M.  Du  Lion  their  governor,  in  -  Augufi  1 666, 
who  after  feveral  attacks  made  500  Englijh 
foldiers  and  officers  prifoners  there,  as  has 
been  mentioned  before. 

Marigalante 

Had  its  name  from  the  ffiip  Columbus 
was  in,  when  he  difcovered  it,  at  his  fe- 
cond  voyage  to  America.  It  lies  in  16 
degrees  20  minutes  of  north  latitude,  N. 

N.  E.  and  N.  E.  by  N.  of  Dominica ,  and 
E.  of  Guadalupe ,  has  no  mountains,  but 
raifes  itfelf  in  a  heap  in  the  middle,  and 
thence  defcends  every  way  towards  the  fea, 
which  makes  it  look  at  a  diftance  like  a 
flat. 

There  are  few  fprings  and  brooks,  but 
many  ftanding  pools  of  freffi  water,  which 
are  of  great  ufe  to  the  inhabitants.  The 
foil  is  good,  efpecially  for  fugar  canes, 
which  is  the  reafon  the  number  of  inha¬ 
bitants  daily  increafes ;  but  it  has  no  man¬ 
ner  of  port,  fo  that  the  fhips  trading  there 
ride  in  open  roads.  The  whole  compafs 
of  it  is  about  1 8  leagues,  the  diftance 
from  Dominica  8,  and  from  Guadalupe  6 
or  7.  The  French  have  had  it  ever  fince 
the  year  1648.  Jacob  Binks,  admiral  of 
Zealand ,  took  it  from  them  on  the  firft 
of  June  1 677,  but  the  French  foon  reco¬ 
vered  it,  and  have  fince  erefted  a  fort  there 
for  its  fecurity.  The  colony,  which  is  in¬ 
differently  large,  is  under  a  French  gover¬ 
nor.  The  late  marquis  De  Maintenon , 
mentioned  by  me  in  the  defcription  of 
Martinico ,  was  one  governor  of  it.  The 
Carmelite  friars  attend  the  fpiritual  func¬ 
tions. 

La  Dejfeada 

Is  another  French  ifland  and  colony, 

6  leagues  eaft  of  Guadalupe ,  tho’  not  very 
large,  fertile  and  well  cultivated  by  the 
French  inhabitants,  producing  fugar  and 
all  forts  of  American  fruits.  Chrijlopher 
Columbus  gave  this  ifland  the  name  of  La 
Dejfeada ,  or  The  Defir ed,  or  wiffi’d  for, 
at  his  fecond  voyage,  it  being  the  firft  of 
thofe  iflands  he  difcovered. 

Guadalupe 

Is  a  French  ifland  in  16  degrees  10  mi¬ 
nutes  north  latitude,  and  3 1 5  deg.  40  mi¬ 
nutes  longitude,  about  70  leagues  in  com¬ 
pafs,  is  divided  into  two  iflands,  almoft 
of  an  equal  bignefs,  by  a  channel,  or 
fmall  arm  of  the  fea,  called  The  Salt  Ri- 

•ver. 
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Her  re-  which  overflows  an  ifthmus  of  about 
RA>  5  leagues  in  length  from  end  to  end,  lo 
that  barks  may  pafs  up,  when  the  tide  is 
in. 

The  greateft  of  thefe  two  parts  of  the 
ifland  is  that  which  the  French  call  La  Grande 
T fm,  being  about  50  leagues  in  compafs. 
This  is  the  true  Guadalupe ,  fo  named  by 
the  Spaniards  when  they  difcovered  it,  be- 
caufe  its  mountains  refemble  thole  ol  Our 
Lady  of  Guadalupe  in  the  province  of  Ef- 
tremadura  in  Spain.  Its  Indian  name  is 
Karukera ,  or  Carucueira .  The  French  cor¬ 
rupting  the  Spanifh  name  call  it  Guarde- 
loupe. 

Whether  the  French  have  found  the  foil 
barren,  or  for  what  other  realon  I  know 
not,  but  it  is  thinly  inhabited,  there  being 
lcarce  an  hundred  families  in  it.  Molt 
of  it  is  taken  up  with  high  inacceflible 
mountains,  excepting  only  on  the  fide  of 
Cabefterre ,  befides  that  it  wants  frefh  wa¬ 
ter. 

The  other  part  of  the  ifland,  which  lies 
to  the  S.  W.  is  about  40  leagues  in  com¬ 
pafs,  and  fubdivided  into  two  parts,  or  ter¬ 
ritories.  The  middle  is  taken  up  with 
high  mountains,  on  fome  of  which  are 
boiling  hot  fprings,  and  wholefome  mine- 
Burning'  ral  waters.  Among  the  other  mountains 
mountain.  jsone  called  La  Souffrere ,  or  the  Sulphureous, 
which  caffs  out  thick  fmoke  fometimes 
mixed  with  flames  at  the  mouth  or  open¬ 
ing  there  is  on  the  top.  The  Blacks  ga¬ 
ther  fome  fmall  quantity  of  brimftone 
threreabouts,  which  they  fell  for  a  lmall 
matter  to  failors,  but  it  is  very  foul  and 
full  of  drofs,  which  were  eafily  remedied, 
if  they  knew  how  to  refine  it. 

The  foil  is  fertile  in  fugar,  which  is  bet¬ 
ter  than  that  at  Martinico ,  but  not  fo  fine 
as  that  of  St.  Chrijlopher ,  alfo  roccou ,  or 
anotto,  tobacco,  indigo,  yuca,  cotton, 
cafiia,  cacao.  Fruit  and  fowl  are  very 
plentiful,  efpecially  turkeys,  much  cheaper 
than  at  any  other  of  the  Caribbee  iflands. 
There  is  a  fort  of  birds  about  the  ful- 
phureous  mountain,  which  they  call  Dia- 
bolins ,  very  large  and  as  good  as  chickens. 
They  live  altogether  upon  fifli  and  fetch 
them  up  out  of  their  craw  to  feed  their 
young.  The  Blacks  commonly  catch  them, 
but  are  themfelves  fometimes  fo  pierced 
by  the  {harp  cold  air  of  that  mountain, 
that  they  languifh  and  have  much  difficul¬ 
ty  to  furmount  it. 

In  the  two  Cul  de  fais ,  or  inlets  of  die 
fea,  which  feparate  La  Grande  Ferre  from 
the  other  part  of  the  ifland  more  pecu¬ 
liarly  called  Guadalupe ,  they  take  tortoifes* 
manaties  and  all  forts  of  common  fiffi. 
Bafleterre  The  town,  called  La  Bajfeterre ,  lies  on 
town.  the  weft  fide  of  this  part  of  Guadalupe , 
where  we  ufually  come  to  an  anchor,  tho’ 
2 


the  ground  is  very  rocky,  and  it  is  a  very 
indifferent  open  road  for  fhips,  which  ride 
there  about  a  mufket-ffiot  from  the  beach, 
or  little  more.  It  is  the  molt  confiderable 
town  of  the  ifland,  pretty  large,  feated  on 
a  riling  ground  and  along  the  reach,  fome- 
what  ltraggling,  leaving  a  large  place  of 
arms  in  the  middle,  at  the  eaft  end  whereof 
{lands  the  governor’s  houfe.  The  houfes, 
which  as  has  been  faid  {land  fluttering,  are 
moft  built  of  {lone,  only  fome  few  of  tim¬ 
ber.  At  the  north  end  of  the  town  is  a 
large  fugar-bake-houfe  all  of  free  done, 
where  much  work  was  done,  when  I  was 
there,  and  near  it  runs  a  fmall  river  athwart 
the  town,  coming  down  from  the  fulphu- 
reous  cavity  above  fpoken  of.  About  the 
middle  is  a  battery  of  eight  pieces  of  can¬ 
non,  which  commands  all  the  road,  and 
is  called  the  Iron  Gate.  At  the  fouth  end 
of  the  town,  on  the  bank  of  a  rapid 
torrent,  dands  a  little  fort,  mounted  with 
eight  pieces  of  cannon  and. lined  with  good 
done  work.  There  are  chapels  of  Jefuits, 
Dominicans  and  Carmelites ,  befides  two  or 
three  parifli  churches  ferved  by  the  fecular 
clergy.  The  Jefuits  and  Dominicans  have 
confiderable  fettlements.  There  are  alfo 
fome  Irijlo  families  about  La  Bajfeterre , 
and  elfewhere  in  the  ifland. 

The  other  town  of  Guadalupe  is  called 
Le  Bailly ,  danding  two  or  three  Englijh  miles 
from  La  Bajfeterre ,  where  in  my  time  was 
a  fugar-bake-houfe.  This  town  is  incon- 
fiderable,  as  having  no  great  number  of 
houfes,  but  there  is  a  chapel  at  fome  dif- 
tance  for  the  private  ufe  of  a  confidera¬ 
ble  planter,  and  the  landing  place  is  pretty 
eafy,  being  a  fmooth  flat  gravelly  ground, 
not  of  large  black  pebbles,  as  is  ufual  at 
mod  places  where  the  wind  perpetually 
beats  upon  the  fhore  *,  the  fea  rowling  up 
thofe  dones-,  and  at  fuch  places  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  land  without  being  wet,  and  much 
fugar  is  damaged  or  lod  in  {hipping  off, 
which  often  retards  the  difpatch  of  trading 
ffiips. 

The  Englifj  made  a  defcent  at  La  Bajfe¬ 
terre  in  1691,  burnt  the  town,  dedroy’d 
the  battery  that  dood  in  the  middle  of 
it,  and  only  the  fort  beforementioned  was 
made  good  by  the  inhabitants,  till  Mr. 
D'Uragny ,  then  general  of  the  iflands, 
came  with  three  or  four  men  of  war  and 
fome  merchant  ffiips,  fitted  up  in  hade  to 
raife  the  fiege :  when  the  Englijh  reimbark- 
ed  with  precipitation,  leaving  near  200  of 
their  men  in  the  woods  to  the  mercy  of 
the  French. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  fide  of  Guadalupe 
have  the  advantage,  on  occafion  of  an  in- 
vafion  from  enemies,  to  fecure  their  bed 
goods,  furniture,  cattle  and  even  their  per- 
fons  in  the  mountains,  where  among  the 

woods 
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woods  they  have  prepared  a  diffident  quan-  fhare  of  Guadalupe ,  the  new  company  nc-  Herre 
tity  of  clear  ground  to  fubfift  for  a  time:  verthelefs  took  from  him  the  government 
the  avenues  of  which  on  all  fides  are  fo  he  had  obtained  of  it,  and  fet  up  a  go-  V 
well  fecured  by  the  thicknefs  of  the  wood  vernor  of  their  own  in  the  year  1665. 
and  the  many  trees  lying  ready  cut  to  fill  Formerly  they  had  in  this  ifland  five 
it  up,  that  it  is*  inacceflible,  much  in  the  or  fix  ffnall  forts,  at  prelent  there  are  but 
lame  manner  as  it  was  formerly  praftifed  three,  and  five  or  fix  churches  and  chappels, 

at  Santa  Cruz ,  as  I  fhall  hereafter  obferve.  or  parifhes.  There  are  feveral  good  plan- 

T  here  is  a  little  Cul  de  Sac ,  or  inlet,  tations  about  the  ifland,  which  yield  a 
which  affords  a  pretty  iafe  harbour,  in  the  good  quantity  of  fugar,  indigo,  cotton,  &c. 
worlt  weather,  to  fhips  retiring  into  it.  yearly  ;  enriching  feveral  of  the  planters, 

I  have  taken  notice  before  that  the  ifland  who  as  they  grow  wealthy,  make  remit- 

is  fubjeft  to  frequent  hurricanes,  and  that  tances  to  France and  at  laft  retire  thither 
about  the  year  1656  it  felt  three  of  thofe  with  their  families,  which  hinders  the  ad- 
raging  tempeffs,  in  the  fpace  of  1 5  months,  vancement  of  the  colony,  and  yet  it  is 
the  laft  of  which  was  extraordinary,  as  was  pretty  confiderable.  At  the  firft  fettling 
there  particularly  mentioned  •,  however  the  of  it,  which  was  about  the  year  1635, 
air  at  Guadalupe  is  far  lefs  unwholefome  the  chief  produft  of  the  country  was  to- 
than  at  Martinico :  the  inhabitants  whereof  bacco,  and  fometime  after  it  was  much  in- 
fend  their  fick  people  thither  for  change  creafed  by  the  breaking  up  of  the  Butch 
of  air,  and  many  foon  find  benefit  by  it.  colony  of  Arrecife  in  Brafil  by  whofe  afli- 
The  country  all  round  the  town  is  grubbed  fiance  they  fell  to  cultivating  of  fugar  canes, 
up  and  open,  in  the  fhape  of  an  amphi-  which  has  turned  to  much  better  account 
theatre  from  the  foot  of  the  hills  down  to  than  tobacco  did  before, 
the  beach,  and  contains  feveral  good  plan-  The  Spanijh  hiftories  make  mention  of 
tations  of  lugar  and  other  private  houfes ;  two  Spanijh  miftioners,  who  pafting  to  the 

a  frefli  breeze  blowing  all  day  till  fun-fet.  Philippines  to  preach  the  gofpel,  were  mar- 

Fifh,  fouls,  poultry  and  fruits  of  the  cli-  tyred  in  Guadalupe  in  1603,  and  the  fol- 
mate  are  much  cheaper  there  than  at  any  lowing  year  fix  others,  who  were  to  have 
of  the  French  iflands,  as  being  very  plen-  gone  to  China  and  Japan ,  by  the  way  of 
tiful,  and  confequently  the  inhabitants  live  Acapulco. 

more  comfortably,  there  being  feveral  plan-  The  woods  are  full  of  fmall  land-crabs, 
ters  who  keep  very  good  houfes-,  and  I  as  alio  of  very  fmall  lizards,  very  trou- 
may  freely  fay  the  late  Chevalier  Hinjelin’s  blefome  to  the  inhabitants,  entring  their 

table  was  as  plentiful  and  fumptuous  as  houfes  in  the  night-time  and  even  into  their 

any  nobleman’s  table  in  England-,  having  beds.  I  found  one  night  by  the  moon- 
always  twelve  coverts  and  three  courfes,  fhine  a  crab  ftuck  faft  with  both  claws  to 
each  of  three  and  fometimes  four  difhes,  my  fheets,  which  weighed  above  a  pound 

and  as  good  and  nice  a  cook  as  can  be  and  a  half.  But  what  is  yet  a  much  greater 

imagined.  The  publick  eating  houfes  are  annoyance,  is  an  incredible  multitude  of 
alfo  very  well  ferved ;  and  good  chear  at  large  ants,  crawling  in  multitudes  about 

half  a  crown  a  day,  dinner  and  fupper  the  houfes,  which  obliges  the  inhabitants 

with  good  claret.  to  contrive  convenient  cupboards  to  pre- 

This  ifland  with  Marigalante ,  the  Bef-  ferve  their  provifions  from  them.  The 
feada  and  Saintes ,  were  fold  for  61500  rats  do  much  mifchief  to  the  fugar  canes 

livres  to  a  private  perfon,  by  the  directors  and  other  plants,  as  well  in  Martinico 

of  the  firft  American  company,  with  the  as  the  other  iflands.  The  fnakes  are  not 
king  of  France’s  approbation.  One  of  the  fo  venomous  or  troublelome  as  there, 
directors,  who  was  brother-in-law  to  the  The  inhabitants  are  fubfifted  partly  by 
purchafer  of  thefe  iflands,  went  half  in  provifions  of  their  own  growth,  and  part- 
that  purchafe ;  but  the  former  happening  ly  by  others  from  Europe ,  as  at  Martinico  : 
to  die,  and  the  latter  being  at  variance  fugar,  cotton  and  indigo  being  there,  as 

with  the  nephews  of  the  deceafed,  the  king  well  as  in  all  the  other  iflands,  the  ftaple 

of  France  being  informed  of  their  diffe-  commodities  to  deal  with  lhips  by  way  of 
rences,  ordered  the  con t rafts  of  acquifition  exchange. 

to  be  brought  to  the  council,  as  alfo  thofe  I  have  before  given  a  fhort  account  of 

of  all  the  other  purchafers  of  the  iflands  the  wreck  of  the  lord  Willoughby’s  fleet 

made  by  the  company,  to  be  reimburfed  betwixt  Marigalante  and  Saintes ,  by  a  fierce 
their  money.  The  heirs  of  the  firft  ac-  hurricane,  about  the  beginning  of  Augujl 
quifitor  yielded  up  their  half  lhare  of  Gua-  1666,  after  the  lofs  of  St.  ChriJlopber,s> 

dalupe ,  Marigalante  and  BeJJeada  to  the  which  I  fhall  mention  in  another  place.  A 

new  company,  for  120000  livres,  which  little  Englijh  fhip  having  efcaped  the  fury 
were  not  payed  till  the  year  1668.  But  of  that  hurricane,  foon  after  put  into  the 
the  other  having  declined  to  fell  his  half  port  of  Antigua ,  and  informed  lieutenant 
Vol.  V.  #  B  general 
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Her  re-  general  Willoughby  of  the  difafter  befallen 
RA*  his  uncle’s  fleet,  and  of  the  four  vefiels 
'■ ''A  '>J  that  were  drove  upon  Snintes -,  whereupon 
he  refolved  to  pals  over  thither  immedi¬ 
ately,  to  reinforce  or  bring  oft'  the  Englijh 
there ;  and  to  hear  farther  concerning  the 
fate  of  the  reft  of  the  fleet.  To  this  effetft, 
he  fitted  out  feven  fmall  vefiels,  putting 
aboard  them  what  forces  he  could  gather, 
and  imbarked  for  Snintes,  fleering  his  courle 
to  the  leeward  of  Guadalupe.  Four  French 
fhips  that  lay  in  the  road  of  that  ifland, 
fpying  him  off  at  fea,  took  fome  foldiers 
aboard,  and  falling  in  with  that  little  En¬ 
glijh  fquadron  the  next  day  totally  defeated 
it:  taking  four  of  the  vefiels,  with  230 
men  in  them-,  but  lieutenant  general  Wil¬ 
loughby  feeing  his  fhips  taken  and  difperled, 
made  his  efcape  in  a  bark. 

Monferrate 

Is  an  Englifo  ifland,  confifting  of  one 
very  large  mountain,  and  refembling  the 
famous  mountain  of  the  feme  name  in  the 
province  of  Catalonia  in  Spain ,  about  a 
league  diftant  fram  Manrefa,  and  nine  from 
Barcelona ,  much  reforted  to  on  account  of 
the  devotion  paid  to  our  Lady  there,  in 
a  monaftery  of  Benedidiine  monks,  Hand¬ 
ing  in  the  middle  of  the  mountain :  and 
from  that  refemblance  the  ifland  was  fo 
called. 

It  is  about  eight  leagues  in  compafs, 
almoft  round,  in  1 7  degrees  of  north  lati¬ 
tude,  N.  N.  W.  from  Guadalupe,  and  di¬ 
ftant  from  it  eight  or  nine  leagues.  It  is 
oblervable,  that  in  the  tradl  of  lea  between 
thofe  two  iflands,  the  current  lets  fwiftly 
to  the  weftward  for  the  moft  parr,  only 
fome  odd  days  it  turns  back  to  windward, 
the  real'on  for  which  extraordinary  motions 
no  man  has  been  yet  able  to  find  out. 
This  is  one  of  the  moft  extraordinary  things 
to  be  taken  notice  of  about  thofe  iflands. 

Monferrate  has  no  port  or  harbour,  and 
but  a  very  bad  road  for  fhips;  nor  does 
it  afford  any  great  quantity  of  fugar,  or 
other  commodities  for  trade. 

In  the  year  1667  the  French  general  De 
la  Barre,  with  26  fhips  and  2500  men 
took  this  ifland  and  ranfacked  it,  after  a 
vigorous  refiftance  made  by  900  inhabi¬ 
tants.  The  French  lent  away  300  Englijh, 
fit  to  bear  arms,  to  Jamaica,  and  permitted 
500  Injh  who  were  there,  and  with  their 
wives  and  children  made  2000  fouls  to  re¬ 
main,  taking  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  king 
of  France.  The  general  carried  off  from 
thence  fixteen  pieces  of  cannon,  a  great 
number  of  Haves,  and  abundance  of  horfes 
and  cattle,  which  he  diftributed  among 
his  men.  Fie  alfo  deftroyed  about  forty 
fugar  mills  and  houles,  and  burnt  feveral 


warehoufes  full  of  valuable  commodities. 
All  this  was  done  in  fix  days.  The  French 
had  with  them  fome  Caribbee  Indians,  with 
whofe  help  they  diove  fome  hundred  Eng- 
lifh  from  a  very  high  and  almoft  inaccefli- 
ble  hill,  which  is  the  laft  refuge  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  all  thole  iflands,  when  beaten  from 
their  forts  and  intrenchments.  The  Indians 
are  the  propereft  for  fuch  enterprifes,  be¬ 
ing  bred  in  the  woods,  and  ufed  to  climb 
the  mountains  like  wild  beads. 

The  fouth-eaft  point  of  MonJ'errate  Is  ve¬ 
ry  found  and  deep  all  about,  fo  that  fhips 
may  fail  by  within  piftol-fhot.  The  fort 
is  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  ifland.  The  French 
landed  in  a  little  bay  about  a  mufket-fhot 
to  the  windward  of  the  fort.  The  ifland 
was  reftored  to  the  Englijh  by  the  treaty 
of  peace  concluded  at  Breda,  July  31, 
1667. 

Santa  Maria  Redon  da, 

So  named  by  admiral  Columbus  when  he 
firft  difcovered  it,  in  the  year  1493,  in 
memory  of  the  church  fo  called  at  Rome. , 
is  a  little  Englijh  ifland,  lying  N.  N.  W. 
of  Monferrate,  being  only  a  little  round 
mount,  as  it  appeared  to  me  in  failing  by 
it  at  a  diftance,  and  therefore  Columbus  gave 
it  the  name.  It  is  very  rocky,  overfpread 
with  weeds,  and  therefore  of  no  confider- 
able  product,  nor  well  peopled,  and  moft 
of  the  inhabitants  are  Irifh.  It  abounds  in  a 
fort  of  lea-fowl,  by  the  French  called  Foux, 
that  is  Fools,  becaule  they  were  formerly  fo 
ftupid  as  to  fufter  themfelves  to  be  taken 
by  hand,  on  the  yards  and  mails  of  fhips 
at  fea,  and  fome  of  them  ftill  continue  fo 
very  tame,  as  I  have  obferved  in  the  ac¬ 
count  of  the  navigation  from  Guinea  to 
America,  where  the  figure  of  the  bird  is 
annexed. 

Nieves, 

By  the  Englijh,  to  whom  it  belongs,  cor¬ 
ruptly  called  Nevis,  is  a  great  high  moun¬ 
tain  of  an  eafy  alcent  every  way  fo  that 
it  has  all  round  about  three  miles  of  im- 
proveabie  land,  which  the  inhabitants  in- 
duftrioufly  cultivate  for  fugar  and  other 
American  productions,  being  very  fertile. 
It  lies  N.  N.  W.  of  Monferrate,  about  7 
leagues  diftant,  and  the  feme  number  of 
leagues  in  compals,  but  has  no  other  port 
than  a  good  road,  on  the  fide  next  St. 
Chrifopbcr.  The  colony  was  firft  fettled 
there  in  the  year  1628,  fome  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants  being  Irijh.  It  is  in  17  degrees 
20  minutes  of  north  latitude,  well  peo¬ 
pled,  and  has  a  good  trade  with  England 
and  New  England,  for  fugar,  rum,  ginger 
and  other  American  commodities,  in  ex¬ 
change  for  which  it  receives  all  forts  of 

provifions. 
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provifions,  cloathing  and  other  neceffaries. 
The  fugar  it  affords  is  indifferent  good. 

The  coaft  being  eafy  of  acceis,  it  has 
been  often  invaded  by  the  French ,  and  there¬ 
fore  there  are  forts  and  batteries  eredted  in 
feveral  parts  to  prevent  the  like  attempts. 
In  May  1666  the  French  having  conquer¬ 
ed  the  Englijh  part  of  the  ifland  of  Si.  Chri- 
fiopher ,  of  which  I  fhall  fpeak  in  its  place, 
and  received  a  fupply  of  ammunition  and 
lome  forces  by  four  large  fhips  the  French 
'  company  had  furnifhed  at  Roche l,  and  be¬ 
ing  joined  by  a  little  fquadron  of  Zealand , 
under  the  command  of  CreJJein ,  they  re- 
folved  in  a  council  of  war  to  feek  out 
the  fleet  commanded  by  the  lord  Willoughby , 
which  was  then  before  Nieves ,  expecting 
Sir  John  Harmont  with  a  reinforcement  of 
fhips  and  men  from  England.  To  this 
purpofe  they  laboured  day  and  night  at 
Martinico ,  and  having  imbarked  600  men, 
fet  fail  the  1 5th  of  the  aforefaid  month. 
The  1 6th  they  came  to  Guadalupe ,  where 
600  men  more  were  put  aboard,  with 
inonf  Du  Lion  the  governor,  and  chevalier 
Hinjelin  his  lieutenant.  The  1 8th  at  night 
they  left  Guadalupe ,  being  thirteen  French 
and  four  Zealand  fhips,  with  two  firefhips. 
The  20th  at  break  of  day  this  fleet  being 
between  Redonda  and  Nieves ,  fpied  the  Eng¬ 
lijh  guard-fhip,  which  being  an  excellent 
failor,  got  clear  of  them  and  retired  under 
the  fort  of  Nieves ,  giving  notice  to  the 
Fight  be-  Englijh  fleet,  by  continual  firing,  of  the  ap- 
lithand”^  Proach  of  the  French ,  who  were  advati- 
French.  t0  §et  about  die  W.  S.  W.  part  of  the 

ifland  and  found  the  Englijh  (landing  out 
full  fail  from  under  that  point  and  con¬ 
fiding  of  17  fhips,  the  admiral  whereof 
carried  52  guns,  the  vice  and  rear  admirals 
48,  the  other  12  from  28  to  36,  and  two 
firefhips.  General  De  la  Barre  was  aboard 
the  Lilly  of  40  guns,  as  admiral;  the  vice 
and  rear  admiral  32  each,  the  other  French 
fhips  from  18  to  32  each;  befides  a  flyboat, 
a  galliot  and  feveral  barks,  laden  with  all 
forts  of  provifions  to  throw  into  St.  Chri- 
Jlopher’s  during  the  ingagement,  which  was 
done  accordingly.  The  French  admiral 
having  given  the  fignal  of  battle,  the  Eng¬ 
lijh  made  a  line  from  the  point  of  Nevis 
weftward,  in  order  to  cut  off  the  pafiage 
to  St.  Chrijtopher.  The  French  formed  their 
line  fhorter  than  their  enemies  to  cut 
through  their  fleet,  and  by  that  means  put 
one  half  to  the  leeward  bfetwixt  St.  Chri- 
Jlophcr’s,  and  their  own  fecond  divifion.  1  he 
Englijh  admiral  made  his  fignals,  .after 
which,  part  of  his  fleet  ranged  Nevis  nearer, 
to  keep  the  wind  and  fall  the  eafier  on  the 
firft  divifion  of  the  French ,  when  ingaged, 
which  obliged  general  De  la  Barrs  to  alter 
his  firft  order  of  battle,  to  prevent  the 
enemies  defign;  and  inftead  of  failing  up 


diredlly  to  them,  he  caufed  his  fhips  coHerre- 
fill,  ranging  as  near  as  he  could  the  Cayes ,  RAi 

or  fhoals  of  Nevis,  thus  keeping  the  advan-  ¥ 
tage  of  the  wind.  In  this  manner  the  two 
fleets  ingaged  for  fome  hours,  both  ad¬ 
mirals  being  for  a  time  in  great  danger  2 
but  at  length,  the  French  forced  one  of 
the  Englijh  frigates  a-ground  and  blew  up 
another,  a  fhot  having  fallen  into  its  pow¬ 
der  room.  They  both  kept  a  fort  of 
running  fight  far  into  the  bay  of  Nevisi 
continually  cannonading  each  other,  till 
the  Englijh  tacking  on  a  fudden,  flood  to 
the  fouthward:  whereas  before,  their  heads 
were  to  S.  E.  as  if  they  would  all  have 
run  a-ground  under  their  forts,  and  at  the 
Cayes  of  the  weft  point  of  Nevis.  The 
French  and  Zealanders  tacked  at  the  fame 
time,  but  fearing  to  be  a-ground*  came 
not  up  fo  near  the  fhore  as  the  Englijh , 
who  ran  into  three  fathom  water:  both 
fleets  endeavouring  to  gain  the  wind,  but 
ftill  within  fhot  of  one  another;  but  the 
Englijh  being  the  bell  failors,  the  Fretich 
perceived  it  was  impoflible  to  get  the  wind 
of  them:  and  therefore  the  night  drawing 
on  they  made  for  the  ifland  of  St.  Chri - 
jtopher ,  having  gained  their  point,  which 
was  to  fupply  that  ifland  with  men  and 
provifions:  the  fly-boat,  galliot  and  barks 
being  fafely  arrived  there,  and  the  whole 
French  fleet  anchored  at  ten  at  night  in 
St.  Chrijtopher' %  road.  The  fight  lafted 
from  eight  in  the  morning  till  three  in 
the  afternoon.  Above  600  fhot  were  made 
at  the  French  admiral,  of  which  50  reached 
his  fillip,  which  killed  and  wounded  feve¬ 
ral  men,  not  one  man  being  killed  in  all 
the  reft  of  the  fquadron,  and  only  fixteen 
wounded.  The  Englijh ,  befides  the  two 
fliips  loft,  as  was  laid  above,  owned  they 
had  eighty  men  killed  or  wounded.  The 
French  give  our,  that  had  it  not  been  for 
the  ill  working  of  two  of  their  fhips  at 
the  beginning  of  the  ingagement,  they 
would  certainly  have  gained  the  wind  up¬ 
on  their  enemies,  and  having  cut  off  their 
retreat  towards  Nevis ,  their  fleet  had  been 
quite  deftroyed,  and  Nevis  taken  without 
any  oppofition. 

Antigua. 

This  ifland  was  by  Chrijtopher  Columbus , 
the  firft  dilcoverer,  called  Santa  Maria  la 
Antigua ,  in  honour  of  a  church  of  the 
fame  name  in  Sevil ;  the  Englijh  to  whom 
it  belongs  calling  it  only  by  the  laft  word. 

It  is  about  20  leagues  in  compafs,  ftretch- 
ing  out  eaft  and  weft  in  17  degrees  20  mi¬ 
nutes  north  latitude,  and  about  10  leagues 
to  the  eaftward  of  Nevis.  The  length 
of  it  is  7  leagues,  the  bieadth  very  un¬ 
equal,  the  accefs  to  it  is  very  difficult, 
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becaufe  of  the  many  rocks  and  fhoals 
about  it,  but  has  feveral  good  harbours 
againft  all  weather,  among  which  is  that  ot 
St.  John  of  Pope’s  Head.  The  colony  there 
is  pretty  confiderable,  tho’  much  incom¬ 
moded  by  want  of  frefh  water,  there  being 
no  fprings,  and  only  two  ftnall  rivulets. 
The  inhabitants  take  care  to  fave  all  the 
rain  water  they  can,  and  fell  it  to  one  ano¬ 
ther  upon  occafion.  A  fadlor’s  wife  of  that 
ifland  told  me,  the  had  fold  much  rain  wa¬ 
ter  at  nine  pence  the  pail.  They  alfo  ga¬ 
ther  water  in  holes  they  make  in  the  earth, 
or  ponds,  for  the  ufe  of  their  cattle.  How¬ 
ever  the  ground  is  very  fertile,  divided 
into  plains,  hillocks,  and  fmail  mountains, 
and  producing  abundance  of  indifferent 
good  fugar,  indigo,  tobacco,  ginger,  cot¬ 
ton,  and  other  commodities  of  the  product 
of  America ,  which  afford  them  a  brifk  trade 
with  the  dominions  of  Great  Britain  both 
in  Europe  and  North- America ,  efpecially 
with  Boflon ,  from  which  places  it  receives 
in  return  all  forts  of  provifions,  apparel 
and  other  neceffaries. 

Among  the  inhabitants  are  feveral  Irijh 
families,  defcended  from  fome  of  thofe  the 
ufur-per  Oliver  Cromwell  lent  over  from  that 
kingdom  to  the  Brilifh  colonies,  making 
fiaves  of  many  thoufands  of  thofe  unfortu¬ 
nate  people. 

In  the  year  1666  the  French  general  Zte 
La  Barre  invaded  Antigua.  He  enter’d 
the  port  of  the  feven  ifles  with  his  fquadron, 
founding  all  the  way,  and  turn’d  it  up  by 
direction  of  fome  deferters,  making  himfelf 
mafterof  two  forts,  whereof  that  on  the  left 
hand  had  fix  pieces  of  cannon,  and  the  o- 
ther  in  the  middle  of  the  harbour  feven,  all 
eight  and  twelve  pounders.  He  anchor’d 
within  piftol-fhot  of  them,  and  with  his 
cannon  ruin’d  their  batteries,  whereupon 
they  were  abandon’d  by  the  Englifh.  Next 
he  attack’d  a  large  houfe  built  with  free- 
ftone,  ftanding  about  five  miles  up  the 
country,  in  which  colonel  Carding  the  go¬ 
vernor  had  intrench’d  himfelf  with  his  gar- 
rifon,  which  made  a  vigorous  refiftance, 
but  in  the  end  mod  of  them  fled,  and  the 
governor  and  about  twenty  officers  were 
made  prifoners  of  war.  The  next  day  the 
French  attack’d  another  parcel  of  the  Eng¬ 
lifh  at  another  ftrong  houfe,  and  after  fome 
oppofition  enter’d  the  houfe  by  force,  put¬ 
ting  to  the  fword  mod  of  thofe  that  were 
in  it,  only  colonel  Fhiefis  and  about  twenty- 
five  others  remaining  prifoners.  Then  they 
ruin’d  all  the  batteries  and  took  away  the 
guns.  The  whole  ifland  fubmitted  upon 
articles,  one  of  Which  imported,  that  where¬ 
as  the  ifland  Barbuda ,  diftant  from  this  ten 
leagues  north  by  eafl,  being  dependent  on 
Antigua ,  the  one  half  of  it  fhould  remain  in 
propriety  to  fitch  inhabitants  as  would  take 


an  ortth  of  fidelity  to  the  king  of 
France. 

Antigua  was  reftored  to  the  Englifh  by 
the  treaty  of  peace  concluded  at  Breda ,  the 
31ft  of  July  1 667. 

Barbuda , 

An  Englifh  ifland,  as  well  as  Antigua  and 
Barbadoes ,  lies  fomewhat  out  of  the  chain 
of  Caribbee  iflands,  about  ten  leagues  north 
by  eafl:  from  Antigua ,  and  depends  on  its 
government,  being  in  18  degrees  of  north 
latitude.  It  is  flat  and  level,  but  wants 
frefh  water,  and  was  almoft  abandon’d  du¬ 
ring  the  wars  between  the  Englifh  and  French 
in  1666.  but  has  been  fince  peopled  from 
Antigua.  The  accefs  to  it  is  dangerous, 
being  all  befet  with  banks  and  Jfholes,  efpe¬ 
cially  on  the  eafl  fide,  which  makes  all  thofe 
avoid  it  who  fail  about  thofe  parts. 

St.  Chriflopher , 

So  call’d  by  Chrijlopher  Columbus ,  the 
firfl  dilcoverer  of  it,  in  the  year  1493,  from 
his  own  name,  lies  about  three  leagues 
north-weft  from  Nevis ,  in  17  degrees  30 
minutes  north  latitude,  and  314  degrees  53 
minutes  longitude  from  the  meridian  of  Fer¬ 
ro  or  Hierro ,  ftretching  out  from  north- 
weft  to  fouth-eall  about  nine  leagues  in 
length,  the  breadth  unequal,  but  all  toge¬ 
ther  makes  about  twenty  or  twenty-five 
leagues  in  compels. 

The  native  Caribbee  Indians  call’d  it  Lich- 
maiga.  It  has  been  for  many  years  divided 
between  the  French  and  Englifh ,  the  for¬ 
mer  poffeffing  the  two  ends  of  it,  at  north - 
weft  and  fouth-eaft  the  latter  the  middle 
part  between  them,  whereof  only  about  one 
league  in  breadth  and  four  along  the  coaft 
are  inhabited.  This  intermixture  of  quar¬ 
ters  was  occafion’d  by  the  French  and  Eng¬ 
lifh  arriving  there  on  the  fame  day,  in  the 
year  1625,  to  fettle  colonies  of  their  fe- 
veral  nations,  as  has  been  mention’d  before. 
The  middle  part  of  the  ifland  is  not  habita¬ 
ble  by  reafon  of  the  fteep  mountains,  with 
dreadful  precipices,  feparating  the  other 
parts  from  each  other,  and  in  thofe  moun¬ 
tains  are  hot  fprings  and  mines  of  fulphur 
and  alom. 

The  form  of  the  ifland  is  almoft  oval, 
if  we  take  from  it  that  which  is  there  call’d 
Les  falines ,  or  Fhe  falt-pits ,  being  a  tradfc 
ot  land,  about  a  cannon-fhot  in  breadth, 
and  a  league  and  a  half  in  length,  jutting 
out  towards  Nevis.  The  oval  part  is  cut 
in  two  in  length  by  the  aforefaid  ridge 
of  high  mountains  of  difficult  accefs, 
taking  up  but  little  ground  in  breadth. 
From  the  fhore  to  the  place  where  thefe 
mountains  begin  to  be  impaffable  for  carts,, 
the  ground  riles  gently  for  the  fpace  of 
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three  quarters  of  a  league  in  the  broadeft, 
and  half  a  league  in  the  narrowed:  part. 
That  fpace  is  divided  by  feveral  rivulets 
form’d  by  the  waters  falling  from  the  moun¬ 
tains,  and  contains  the  dwellings  of  thofe 
who  have  fettled  on  the  ifland.  The  French , 
as  has  been  laid,  pofiefs  the  two  points, 
and  the  Englijh  the  middle  parts.  The 
French  quarter  of  the  fouth-eaft  end  is  cal¬ 
led  La  BaJJeterre ,  where  is  the  belt  road ; 
the  other  at  the  north-north-weft  end  La 
Cabefterre.  Thefe  quarters  have  no  commu¬ 
nication  without  palling  through  the  Eng¬ 
lijh  quarters,  who  being  under  the  fame  in- 
conveniency  on  their  fide,  becaufe  of  the 
mountains  feparating  them,  have  made  a 
foot  road  over  the  hills,  not  paflable  for 
horfemen  without  extraordinary  difficulty 
and  danger. 

The  principal  quarter  of  the  Englijh , 
called  Lhe  Good  Road ,  looking  weft-fouth- 
weft,  being  the  ufual  refidence  of  the  go¬ 
vernor,  and  the  only  anchoring  place  they 
have,  is  alfo  the  place  where  they  generally 
alfemble  their  auxiliary  forces  from  the  o- 
ther  adjacent  Englijh  colonies  in  time  of  war. 
The  river  Cayonne  parts  the  French  from 
the  Englijh  territories  ;  the  defeent  of  it  on 
the  French  fide  is  pretty  eafy,  and  the  afeent 
on  the  Englijh  fide  more  difficult.  Befides 
the  Cayonne  laft  mentioned,  the  mod  confi- 
derable  river  in  the  ifland  is  that  of  Pente- 
coSi ,  the  others  fcarce  worth  taking  notice 
of. 

The  air  is  more  temperate  here  than  in 
Martinico  or  Guadalupe ,  but  the  ground  not 
more  fertile.  At  the  firft  fettling  it  yielded 
a  good  quantity  of  tobacco  and  ginger,  but 
they  have  now  left  oft  planting  thofe  two 
forts,  and  now  employ  all  the  ground  in 
fugar,  mandioca,  potatoes,  and  other  forts 
of  fruits  and  roots  for  the  fupport  of  life. 
The  fugar  is  better  than  at  Guadalupe ,  tho’ 
that  is  alfo  better  than  at  Martinico. 

There  are  three  good  ports,  but  the 
ifland  is  much  more  fubjedt  to  hurricanes 
than  the  others,  and  they  fometimes  make 
mighty  havock  in  it,  which  does  not  how¬ 
ever  obftrudt  its  being  well  peopled  by 
French  and  Englijh ,  fbme  of  both  nations 
being  very  wealthy,  and  living  in  plenty ; 
as  do  alfo  the  inferior  fort  of  inhabitants  in 
proportion  to  the  richer,  there  being  in  the 
ifland  a  good  number  of  genteel,  fafhion- 
able  people,  and  driving  a  confiderable 
trade  to  England ,  France ,  Ireland ,  and 
feveral  ports  of  New-England ,  and  o- 
ther  Englijh  colonies  of  north  America > 
which  in  exchange  for  its  fugars,  indigo,  and 
other  produdt,  fupply  it  with  all  forts  of 
eatables,  liquors,  cloathing,  &c.  It  would 
have  been  far  more  rich  and  beautiful,  had 
it  not  been  fo  often  invaded  and  ranfack’d 
Vol.  V. 
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during  the  wars  that  have  happened  fince  it  Hekk*- 
began  to  make  a  figure,  betwixt  the  two 
nations  that  pofiefs  it  in  common. 

I  will  here  give  the  reader  a  brief  account 
of  the  war  in  that  ifland  between  the  Englijh 
and  the  French ,  in  the  year  1666. 

The  Lord  Willoughby ,  Englijh  general  at  Wars  be* 
Barbadoes ,  had  no  fooner  information  that  tween  the 
the  war  was  declar’d  between  France  and^n£h 
England ,  but  forgetting  all  thoughts  of  ^  n^" 

neutrality  he  had  flatter’d  the  French  with, 
he  wholly  apply’d  himfelf  to  make  all  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  weaknefs  they  had  reduced 
themfelves  to,  by  too  much  relying  on  his 
word,  and  fuppofed  it  would  not  be  diffi¬ 
cult  for  him  to  drive  the  French  out  of  the 
half  of  St.  Chrijlopher’s  they  pofiefs’d  joint¬ 
ly  with  his  nation.  He  fent  away  to  colo¬ 
nel  Watts,  governor  of  the  Englijh  part,  to 
be  informed  by  him  of  the  ftate  of  the 
French  and  Englijh  in  that  ifland,  and  of 
the  number  of  forces  requifue  to  carry  on 
his  defign.  Watts  being  of  a  covetous  tem¬ 
per,  and  poor,  thought  this  an  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  inrich  himfelf  with  the  fpoils  of  the 
French ,  concluded  it  an  eafy  matter  to  fub- 
due  them,  and  fent  word  to  that  lord,  that 
he  could  never  mifs  in  this  projedt,  and  that 
he  had  occafion  for  no  other  forces  but  what 
he  might  draw  from  Nevis  and  St.  Eujia- 
chius  \  which  laft  had  been  of  late  taken 
from  the  Dutch,  and  where  three  hundred 
Englijh ,  moft  of  them  Buccaneers ,  had 
been  planted  •,  and  that  whilft  his  lordffiip 
provided  for  his  project  he  would  dilpole 
all  things  for  the  execution  and  fuccefs  of 
that  enterprize. 

As  foon  as  Watts  had  returned  this  an- 
fwer  to  the  lord  Willoughby ,  he  refolved 
himfelf  to  furprize  the  French  before  his 
general  fent  him  any  forces  from  Barbadoes , 
fearing  he  would  employ  fome  other  to  ex¬ 
ecute  this  defign,  and  thereby  deprive  him 
of  the  booty  with  which  he  hoped  to  in¬ 
rich  himfelf.  Following  his  firft  thought, 
he  entertained  the  French  of  the  ifland  of 
St.  Chrijlopher ,  efpecially  the  commander 
De  Sales ,  their  governor,  with  great  hopes 
of  neutrality  ;  whilft,  to  compafs  his  pro¬ 
jects,  he  advifed  Rujfel,  governor  of  Nevis , 
what  number  of  forces  he  ffiould  want  from 
that  ifland ;  and  fent  word  to  colonel  Mor¬ 
gan ,  then  commanding  the  new  Englijh  in¬ 
habitants  in  St.  Eujlachius ,  to  hold  himfelf 
in  a  readinefs  to  come  over  to  him  wfith  his 
beft  men.  He  was  fomewhat  thwarted  in 
the  execution  of  his  enterprize  which  he  had 
communicated  to  feveral  of  the  chief  of  the 
Englijh ,  fome  of  whom  would  not  confent 
to  break  thus  with  the  French ;  which  obli¬ 
ged  him  to  write  to  colonel  Remes ,  com¬ 
manding  in  the  north  quarter  of  the  ifland, 
to  fecure  thofe  who  fhould  be  againft  his  de- 
8  C  fign. 
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Herre-  fign.  Whilft  he  was  thus  contriving  in  Si. 

RA  Cbrijlopher* &,  the  lord  Willoughby  caufecl  the 

drum  to  be  beaten  in  Barbadoes ,  and  ha¬ 
ving  there  lifted  feven  or  eight  hundred 
men,  appointed  his  nephew,  lieutenant-ge¬ 
neral  Henry  Willoughby ,  to  command  in  the 
enterprize  at  St.  Chrijtopher’s,  and  order’d 
vefiels  to  be  got  ready  for  tranfportation. 

At  the  fame  time  the  governors  of  Nevis 
and  St.  Euftachtus ,  purfuant  to  their  advice 
from  Watts ,  had  fhipp’d  oft'  and  fent  the 
belt  men  of  their  refpc&ive  iflands  into  that 
of  St.  Cbrijlopher. 

The  French  governor  Be  Sales  being  in¬ 
formed  of  thefe  tranfaiftions  of  the  Englijh , 
by  a  Frenchman  who  had  been  at  Nevis  fome 
weeks  before,  and  acquainted  him  he  had 
much  trouble  to  come  out  of  that  ifland, 
where  the  French  were  already  treated  as 
enemies,  and  that  there  was  no  other  dif- 
courfe  than  of  the  preparations  made  to  in¬ 
vade  th t  French  quarters  in  St.  Cbrijlopher’ s , 
for  which  eftedt  the  lord  Willoughby ,  their 
captain-general,  made  levies  at  Barbadoes , 
took  the  alarm,  and  refolved  to  prevent 
them,  notwithftanding  the  frefh  aflu  ranees 
Watts  had  lately  given  him  when  he  fent 
him  the  printed  copy  of  the  declaration  of 
war  by  the  king  of  England  againft  France , 
that  he  was  refolved  to  obferve  the  neutra¬ 
lity  fettled  betwixt  the  two  nations,  as  it 
had  been  pradtifed  under  Cromwell’ s  ulurpa- 
tion,  when  no  manner  of  hoftilities  had 
been  committed  in  thole  iflands  on  either 
fide  ;  the  lord  Willoughby  himfelf  having  al¬ 
io  fliewed  a  great  inclination  to  entertain 
that  neutrality  in  America  which  he  had  re¬ 
newed  with  him,  and  promifed,  that  what¬ 
ever  rupture  fhould  happen  between  France 
and  England ,  they  fhould  not  make  war 
in  that  ifland,  without  firft  having  refpec- 
tively  informed  each  other  of  the  refolution 
they  fhould  take,  purfuant  to  what  fhould 
be  t  ran  fa  died  in  Europe. 

To  this  effedt,  De  Sales  having  conferred 
with  the  fieur  Be  St.  Laurent ,  who  was  his 
lieutenant,  he  ordered  about  feven  hundred 
of  the  beft  forces  of  the  quarter  of  the 
ifland  he  was  in,  to  keep  themfelves  in  a 
readinefs ;  and  on  the  19th  of  April  was 
informed  that  nine  (loops  had  been  feen 
paffing  by  in  the  night  loaden  with  foldiers 
from  Nevis  to  St.  Cbrijlopher ’s,  who  were 
landed  there  at  Palm-tree  Point ,  one  of  the 
Englijh  quarters ;  and  immediately  he  re¬ 
ceived  another  advice,  that  the  day  before 
two  hundred  and  fifty  Englijh  Buccaneers , 
with  colonel  Morgan  at  the  head  of  them, 
from  the  ifland  of  St.  Eujlachius,  with  fome 
foldiers  from  Barbadoes ,  were  alfo  arrived  at 
the  Englijh  quarter  called  La  Grande  Rade. 

Be  Sales  being  convinced  by  all  thefe 
preparations  of  the  Englijh ,  that  the  lofs 
*  1 


of  his  ifland  was  unavoidable,  and  that  he 
had  no  hopes  of  faving  it,  but  by  prevent¬ 
ing  them  •,  that  he  might  do  what  he  had 
refolved  with  the  more  right  and  juftice,  he 
fent  his  aid-major  with  an  officer  to  colonel 
Watts  the  Englijh  governor,  to  know  of  him 
on  what  defign  he  gather’d  fo  many  forces, 
contrary  to  the  agreements  made  between 
the  two  nations.  The  anlwer  was,  that  he 
had  fent  to  him  to  declare  war,  and  that  he 
allowed  but  three  days  to  prepare  himfelf. 

This  anfwer  did  not  only  determine  the 
commandeur  Be  Sales  to  attack  the  Englijh , 
but  to  do  it  fo  fpeedily  that  he  might  fur- 
prize  them  before  they  had  given  their  or¬ 
ders,  either  for  an  attack  upon  him,  or  for 
their  own  defence.  To  this  purpofe  he  dif- 
patch’d  an  exprefs  to  the  fieur  Be  Poiney , 
commanding  in  the  quarter  of  the  point 
Be  Sable  and  Cabejlerre ,  to  inform  him, 
that  on  the  night  between  the  2  ift  and  2 2d 
he  would  attack  the  enemy  on  their  north 
quarter,  next  Cayenne ,  and  that  he  fhould 
do  the  fame  then  on  the  fide  of  La  Cabe¬ 
jlerre ,  that  the  French  forces  of  the  two  di- 
ftant  feparate  quarters  might  join  ;  but  the 
exprefs  could  dot  pafs. 

This  order  fo  given,  he  judged  it  necef- 
fary  to  deceive  the  enemy  by  a  ftratagem ; 
and  therefore,  on  the  21ft  he  caufed  all  the 
forces  of  La  Bajfeterre  to  afiemble  on  the 
height  of  the  river  Pentecojle  in  the  fou- 
thern  quarter,  where  he  drew  them  up  in 
battle,  in  the  fight  of  the  enemy  •,  and  juft 
at  night,  having  caufed  feveral  fires  to  be 
lighted,  and  left  in  that  place  about  a  hun¬ 
dred  of  his  weakeft  men,  with  a  number  of 
Blacks ,  and  mod  of  his  drums,  to  cover  his 
defign,  and  amufe  the  enemy  in  that  place, 
he  marched  towards  Cayonne  with  all  his 
forces,  being  about  fix  hundred  and  fifty  fol¬ 
diers,  and  fifty  volunteers. 

I  (hall  not  mention  all  the  particulars  of 
the  difpofition  he  made  of  his  forces,  and  of 
his  attacks,  but  think  it  fufficient  to  fay, 
that  the  firft  ingagement  was  at  the  river 
Cayonne ,  which  leparates  the  French  from 
the  Englijh  quarters,  as  has  been  obferved, 
which  is  near  a  church,  1200  paces  higher 
up  the  land ;  after  which  they  penetrated 
into  the  Englijh  quarter,  and  the  Blacks  fet 
fire  to  all  the  fugar-canes,  houfes  and  fugar- 
works  of  the  Englijh.  Next  they  pafied 
the  deep  rivulet  of  Nicholjlon  without  any 
oppofition,  and  having  gain’d  the  upper 
end  of  the  rivulet  in  the  plain  that  lies  be¬ 
twixt  it  and  the  Five  Gambles,  they  halted 
to  breathe  a  little,  having  already  fufter’d 
very  much  by  the  heat  and  the  fmoak.  Af¬ 
ter  a  little  reft  they  marched  along  a  road, 
hemm’d  in  on  one  fide  with  a  great  ditch 
and  a  hedge,  and  on  the  other  with  fhrubs 
and  canes  very  clofe  and  thick,  which  leads 
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to  the  place  of  arms  before  the  -aforefaid 
church  of  the  Five  Combles ,  and  by  it  found 
an  ambufeade  in  the  ditch  and  fhrubs,  ly¬ 
ing  at  the  entry  of  that  place,  which  flop¬ 
ped  them  awhile,  till,  being  reinforced, 
they  charged  the  Englijh  mufqueteers  fo 
warmly,  that  they  retired  to  the  place  of 
arms,  where  they  were  fuflained  by  the  fire 
of  two  companies  of  Englijh  that  had  not 
yet  ingaged,  pofted  within  and  without  the 
church.  There  the  commandeur  Be  Sales 
was  killed  by  a  fhot  in  the  head,  and  fome 
other  officers  wounded  :  his  death  diforder’d 
the' French  forces,  but  the  chevalier  Be  St. 
Laurent  coming  up,  and  heading  them  a- 
foot,  with  fword  in  hand,  overthrew  the 
Englijh ,  and  purfued  them  to  the  end  of 
the  rivulet.  The  road  being  then  free  for 
the  joining  of  the  forces  of  La  Cabejlerre , 
they  marched  diredtly  that  way,  and  found 
the  French  of  that  part  of  the  ifland  of  the 
Lance  aLouvet,  having  been  attacked  by  the 
Englijh  led  by  colonel  Rentes ,  had  lo  vigo- 
roufly  repulfed  them,  that  they  were  forced 
to  retire  towards  the  mountains,  after  eighty 
of  their  men  had  been  killed  on  the  fpot. 
The  runaways,  as  well  of  the  north  quar¬ 
ter  as  of  this  place,  gaining  a  paffage  acrofs 
the  mountains  which  leads  to  their  quarter 
of  La  Grande  Rack ,  got  away  to  their  go¬ 
vernor  Watts ,  who  was  aflonifhed  to  hear 
of  the  progrefs  the  French  had  made,  and 
refolved  to  take  revenge.  To  that  effect 
he  fent  orders  to  the  Englilb  of  the  two 
frontiers  of  the  Palm-tree  Point  and  that  of 
Be  Sable ,  to  hold  themfelves  ready  to  af- 
fault  the  French  and  being  arrived  with 
their  body  on  the  banks  of  the  little  rivulet 
of  the  Sandy  Point ,  which  divides  them 
from  the  French ,  found  their  men  there 
fkirmifhing  with  them  in  a  favanna  or  pa- 
(lure  ground,  on  which  Hands  the  houfe  of 
VEfperance ,  captain  of  that  quarter,  and 
caufed  them  to  march  by  the  heights,  and 
thence  fending  their  detachments,  they  at¬ 
tacked  the  advanced  guard  of  the  French , 
pofted  in  a  little  favanna  at  the  head  of  thofe 
huts,  fuftained  by  three  hundred  men  under 
Be  Poiney ,  and  drove  them  from  that  poft, 
retiring  to  the  firft  houfes  there  ;  but  being 
aftifted  by  the  two  fmall  battalions  of  Poi¬ 
ney9  s,  they  charged  the  EngliJIs ,  and  repul¬ 
fed  them  beyond  the  poft  they  had  juft  ta¬ 
ken  of  the  French.  Here  Be  Poiney  was 
mortally  wounded. 

The  Englijh  being  there  fuftained  by 
f re  fir  forces,  renewed  the  charge  very  fu- 
rioufly,  and  retook  the  houfes ;  but  were 
foon  beaten  from  them  by  the  French ,  who 
had  the  advantage  of  the  ground,  and 
could  make  two  difeharges  for  one,  becaule 
the  Englijh  were  above  them. 

The  Englijh  governors,  Watts  and  Mor¬ 
gan,  feeing  their  forces  repulfed  from  thofe 


pofts,  refolved  to  make  a  general  attack  Herre- 
with  all  their  troops,  being  about  1,200  RA- 
men.  Accordingly  Watts  put  himfelf  on 
the  right,  and  Morgan  on  the  left,  filling 
up  all  the  front  of  the  rifing  ground  of  the 
huts  and  favannas  of  the  fieur  L’Efperance ; 
moving  thence  orderly  to  all  the  places 
where  they  judged  they  might  be  attacked 
in  front,  in  order  to  face  and  charge  the  e- 
nemy  every  way  ;  but  the  French  perceiving 
by  this  difpofition  of  the  enemy  that  they 
fhould  infallibly  be  forced  from  thence,  if 
they  did  not  advance  fome  fmall  forces  be¬ 
fore  them,  to  fuftain  the  firft  brunt ;  they 
fiided  fifty  fimleers  along  a  defile  which  the 
h.nglijh  had  not  obferved,  on  the  left  of 
their  firft  attack,  and  behind  fome  trees 
Handing  along  the  great  road,  caufing  them 
to  file  off  by  ten  at  a  time,  with  orders 
not  to  fire  till  within  piftol-fhot,  and  then 
to  retire  to  their  body,  if  they  were  prefs’d. 

This  was  executed  fo  exactly,  and  the  Eng- 
lijh  received  their  firft  volley  fo  fully,  that 
W stts  their  chief,  with  three  of  his  captains, 
fell  down  dead,  and  colonel  Morgan  mor¬ 
tally  wounded,  which  flopped  the  motion 
of  the  Englijh  troops,  and  gave  time  to 
the  French  to  make  a  fecond  difeharge,  and 
to  the  two  fmall  battalions  to  come  out 
of  their  pofts,  and  charge  the  enemy  with 
fo  much  fuccefs,  that  being  difmay’d  by  the 
lofs  of  their  chiefs,  they  betook  themfelves 
to  flight,  and  were  purfued  by  the  French  a 
great  way  up  into  their  territories. 

About  ten  at  night  an  Englijh  trumpeter 
came  to  demand  the  body  of  their  gover¬ 
nor,  but  it  was  rather  to  obferve  the  pofture 
of  the  French ;  for  though  they  had  obtain¬ 
ed  the  permiffion  of  taking  him  away,  they 
did  not  do  it. 

The  next  morning  when  the  officers  were 
making  the  difpofition  to  attack  the  Eng¬ 
lijh  quarter  of  the  great  road,  where  they 
had  formed  a  body  of  two  thoufand  men, 
an  officer  came  from  them,  defiring  to 
fpeak  to  the  chevalier  Be  St.  Laurent ,  who 
then  commanded  the  French  in  chief  upon 
the  death  of  the  commandeur  Be  Sales ,  and 
propofed  to  him  an  accommodation,  which 
obliged  Be  St.  Laurent  to  affemble  his  offi¬ 
cers,  who  knowing  their  forces  wanted 
powder,  were  of  opinion  to  propofe  to  the 
Englifh  leven  articles ;  the  firft  of  which 
imported,  that  they  fhould  immediately  de-S£ 
liver  up  their  forts,  cannons,  arms  andftjpher 
ammunition  ;  the  third,  that  the  inhabi-taken  by 
tants,  who  fhould  take  an  oath  of  fidelity tke 
to  France,  fhould  live  and  enjoy  their  e-iiencJl- 
Hates  •,  the  fixth,  that  they  fhould  have 
liberty  of  confcience,  but  no  publick  ex- 
ercife  of  the  ^roteftant  religion  ;  and  not 
be  allowed  any  arms,  not  fo  much  as 
fwords. 
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Her  re-  The  officer  was  fent  back  with  thefe  con- 
RA-  ditions,  and  the  Engli[h  allowed  only  four 
hours  to  accept  of  them,  which  they  did, 
and  Signed  them  within  the  time  •,  and  ho- 
ftao;es  were  delivered  for  the  execution  of 
that  ffiameful  capitulation,  purluant  to  which 
the  French  were  made  mafters  of  the  Englijh 
forts  and  arms.  Many  of  the  Englijh  with¬ 
drew  from  the  ifland,  and  the  French  al¬ 
lowed  but  a  few  of  thofe  that  were  fit  to 
carry  arms  to  retire  into  Nieves,  Monferrate 
and  Antigua  *,  the  mod  were  fent  to  Jamai¬ 
ca,  Carolina,  Virginia,  Bermudas,  the  Azo¬ 
res,  and  fome  to  England. 

Whilft  this  was  tranfadting  at  St.  Chri- 
JlophePs ,  lieutenant-general  Willoughby  was 
on  his  paffage  with  eight  fhips  from  Bar- 
badoes  to  Nevis ;  and  betwixt  the  great  land 
of  Guadalupe  and  Antigua  met  a  French 
bark,  going  from  Alarigalante  to  St.  Chri- 
Jlopber’s,  which  he  foon  took,  and  was 
ftrangely  furprifed,  when  afking  the  French 
crew.  What  news?  they  told  him,  they 
had  heard  of  none  fince  the  conqueft  their 
nation  had  made  of  the  parts  of  St.  Chrifto- 
pber’s  belonging  to  the  crown  of  England ; 
only  that  the  fieur  De  Chambray,  agent  ge¬ 
neral  of  the  French  Weft -India  company, 
was  gone  over  to  that  ifland  with  three  large 
fhips,  to  carry  away  the  EngliJJo  to  other 
parts.  This  account  made  him  relolve  to 
throw  the  forces  he  brought  from  Barba- 
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does  into  Antigua  and  Nevis,  to  defend 
thofe  ifiandsagainft  the  attacks  of  th t  French’, 
and  as  to  himfelf,  to  expedl  at  Antigua  frefli 
orders  from  the  lord  Willoughby  his  uncle. 

The  eight  hundred  men  this  lieutenant- 
general  was  bringing  from  Barbadoes ,  were 
in  their  paffage  to  be  reinforced  by  about 
five  hundred  more  from  Antigua ,  and  all 
to  be  join’d  to  thofe  prepar’d  in  St.  Cbri- 
Jlopber’s  by  colonel  Watts,  in  order  with 
that  number  of  forces,  which  were  to  ex¬ 
ceed  five  thoufand  men,  to  undertake  the 
attack  of  the  French  quarters  at  St.  Chri- 
Jlcpber’s  with  the  greater  fuccefs  *,  but  they 
who  defign’d  to  take,  were  taken  them- 
felves. 

In  June  following,  the  lord  Willoughby 
having  projected  not  only  to  recover  the 
Englijh  quarters  in  the  ifland  of  St.  Chri- 
Jlopher ,  but  even  to  difpoffefs  the  French  of 
theirs,  came  before  it  with  his  fleet,  aboard 
which  were  three  thoufand  men  of  regular 
troops  and  militia,  detached  from  Barba¬ 
does,  Antigua  and  Nevis,  commanded  by 
his  nephew  Henry  Willoughby  and  lieutenant 
colonel  Stapleton.  The  fleet  puffed  by  the 
fort  at  Point  Palm-tree  at  break  of  day, 
and  made  fuch  expedition,  that  before  the 
chevalier  De  St.  Laurent,  who  then  com¬ 
manded  in  the  ifland,  could  oppofe  it,  the 
Englijh  boats  landed  above  fix  hundred 
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men  on  the  beach  at  the  river  Pelan,  a 
quarter  of  a  leagne  above  the  Englijh  fort, 
though  the  place  was  not  very  convenient 
for  making  a  defcent ;  for  notwithftanding 
it  was  eafy  enough  to  land  on  the  beach, 
yet  the  entrance  into  the  river  was  defend¬ 
ed  by  a  little  fteep  clift  about  twelve  feet 
high,  inclofed  with  fmall  thorny  bullies, 
acceffible  only  by.  a  little  narrow  foot  path, 
which  a  Single  man  had  enough  to  do  to 
fcramble  up  between  the  bufhes,  with  two 
rivulets  full  of  rocks  at  the  two  ends,  very 
difficult  to  pafs.  The  Englijh,  inftead  of 
gaining  that  height,  drew  up  in  order  of 
battle  on  the  beach,  and  by  that  means  gave 
time  to  the  chevalier  De  St.  Laurent,  with 
about  twenty-five  horfe,  to  place  themfelves 
before  that  little  foot  path,  and  to  repulfe 
the  detachments  fent  from  the  beach  to 
gain  the  height,  notwithftanding  the  fire 
of  the  main  body  that  was  on  the  beach, 
and  that  from  the  men  of  war  and  barks, 
riding  within  piftol-fhot  of  the  fiiore. 

The  Englijh  being  repulfed  from  that 
road,  extended  themfelves  to  the  right  and 
left  to  advance  among  the  rocks  and  ftones 
in  the  mouth  of  the  river  Pelan ;  but  the 
French  forces  by  that  time  increafing  there, 
charged  them  in  front  and  flank,  whilft  fe- 
veral  boats  continually  landed  more  men  to 
fuftain  the  former,  fo  that  there  was  a  con¬ 
tinual  fkirrnifhing  for  feveral  hours,  and 
many  men  killed,  the  particulars  whereof 
being  tedious ;  but  in  conclufion  the  Eng¬ 
lijh  were  fo  preffed,  that  they  reimbark’d, 
after  having  cannonaded  a  long  time  from 
their  fhips,  leaving  eight  hundred  of  their 
beft  men  either  killed  or  drowned,  among 
whom  was  the  lord  Bellamont  and  feveral  defeated, 
officers,  befides  five  hundred  and  fifty  pri¬ 
soners,  of  which  number  was  colonel  Sta¬ 
pleton,  who  commanded  the  defcent,  colo¬ 
nel  Bonely  and  colonel  Colter ,  and  twenty 
other  officers.  The  Englijh  fleet  returned 
to  Nevis. 

By  the  peace  of  Breda  concluded  July  the 
31ft  1667,  their  quarters  in  the  ifland  of 
St.  Chrijtopher  were  reftored  to  the  Englijh , 
who  in  a  few  years  put  their  colony  into  a 
good  condition  again  ;  but  were  again  dri¬ 
ven  out  of  it  by  the  French  in  1690,  and 
reftored  by  the  peace  of  Ryfwick  in  1697, 
when  they  once  more  re-eftablifhed  all 
things,  but  were  fince  expelled  again  during 
the  laft  war  •,  but  by  the  peace  concluded  at 
Utrecht  in  1712  France  has  yielded  up  the 
whole  ifland  to  the  Englijh. 

Befides  the  frequent  calamities  of  war, 
the  ifland  is  more  fubjeft  to  hurricanes  and 
earthquakes  than  any  other  of  the  Caribbees , 
as  has  been  hinted  before,  but  for  which  it 
would  be  a  very  pleafant  and  advantageous 
place. 
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The  Commandeur  de  Souvre ,  with  the 
king’s  permiffion,  bought  the  propriety  of 
the  iflands  of  St.  Chriftopher ,  Santa  Cruz , 
St.  Martin  and  St.  Bartholomew  of  the 
French  American  company,  for  the  fum  of 
40000  crowns.  The  king  ratified  the  trea¬ 
ty  in  1653,  and  yielded  up  all  the  right  to 
them  to  the  order  oi  Malta ,  they  only 
paying  an  acknowledgment  ol  a  gold 
crown,  worth  3000  livres,  to  every  king 
at  his  acceflion  to  the  crown  of  France ,  and 
the  great  mailer  was  obliged  to  fend  no 
other  perlons  governors  of  thofe  illands, 
but  French  knights. 

The  new  Weft  India  company  redeem’d 
the  faid  iflands  from  the  knights  of  Malta , 
for  the  fum  of  500000  livres  in  1665,  fend¬ 
ing  over  thither  the  Sieur  de  Chambray , 
their  agent-general,  to  take  pofleffion  of 
them  in  their  name,  who  fettled  their  go¬ 
vernors  in  them  that  fame  year  •,  not- 
withlfanding  the  Commandeur  de  Sales ,  go¬ 
vernor  of  thofe  illands  for  the  knights  of 
Malta ,  made  fome  oppofition.  The  in¬ 
habitants  we  re  alfo  fomewhat  uneafy  at 
this  change,  and  the  prohibition  of  com¬ 
merce  with  the  Dutch  was  as  little  agree¬ 
able  to  them,  as  to  thofe  of  Guadalupe  and 
Martinico.  Thefe  difeontents  were  height¬ 
en’d  by  the  apprehenfion  of  a  rupture  be¬ 
tween  France  and  England ,  when  they 
fhould  be  expofed  to  all  the  mifehiefs  of 
war ;  whereas  if  they  had  continued  fubjedt 
to  the  knights  of  Malta ,  they  would  have 
been  out  of  all  danger,  as  being  neu¬ 
ters. 


St.  Euftachius 

Is  about  nine  leagues  in  compafs,  lies  in 
j  7  degrees  40  minutes  north  latitude 
three  leagues  N.  W,  from  St.  Chriftopher  s, 
and  to  the  fouthward  looks  like  a  high 
mountain,  but  ftretches  out  to  the  north¬ 
ward  in  an  indifferent  good  country.  It  is 
poflelfed  by  a  Dutch  colony,  as  has  been 
obferved  before,  fince  the  year  1635.  The 
chief  produdt  is  cotton,  befides  fome  fugar 
plantations.  It  has  no  harbour,  but  a 
good  road.  The  land  is  mountainous  and 

wants  water.  _  . 

The  Evglijh  from  Jamaica  took  it  from 
the  Dutch  in  1665,  and  having  lent  them 
away,  repeopled  it  for  the  mod  part  with 
buccaneers ,  under  the  command  of  colonel 
Morgan ,  who  was  killed  the  next  year  at 
St.  Cbriftoper’s ,  as  was  faid  before. 

The  French  having,  as  is  there  alfo  re¬ 
lated,  poflefied  themfelves  of  St.  Chrifto- 
pher’s  in  1 666,  invaded  St.  Euftachius,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  Dutch  ;  and  being  landed 
with  little  or  no  oppofition  from  the  new 
Englijh  pofieffors,  who  retired  to  their 
fore,  advanced  under  their  commanders, 
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the  Sieur  Dorvilliers  of  the  French ,  and  Van¬ 
derburgh  of  the  Dutch ,  to  llorm  that  work  j 
but  the  Englijh  fent  out  colonel  Sedborough 
to  capitulate,  and  they  were  allowed  to 
depart  the  ifiand  without  any  arms  •,  only 
to  carry  off  their  equipage  to  Jamaica, 
without  landing  on  any  of  the  Englifb 
Caribbee  iflands,  which  was  executed  ac¬ 
cordingly  •,  and  to  prevent  their  retiring 
to  any  of  the  neighbouring  iflands,  the 
flrip  lent  to  carry  them  off  had  no  main 
top-mall.  The  confederate  forces  took 
pofleffion  of  the  laid  fort,  in  which  they 
found  fixteen  pieces  of  cannon  mounted, 
a  brafs  mortar,  twelve  bombs,  a  hundred 
and  fifty  mufkets,  fome  ammunition,  and 
a  confiderable  number  of  Blacks.  The 
ifland  being  at  that  time  of  war  look’d 
upon  by  general  De  la  Barre ,  as  very  fer- 
viceable  to  fhelter  the  little  fhips,  that 
fhould  have  occafion  to  go  to  St.  Chrifto¬ 
pher'  sby  the  fide  of  the  Cabefterre  •,  and  that 
it  would  be  a  great  annoyance  to  the  French 
there,  if  the  Englijh  fhould  be  mailers  of 
it  again  and  keep  fome  fmall  frigats  there, 
to  hinder  the  refort  to  St.  Chriftopher' s  with¬ 
out  being  expofed,  as  they  mult  be  at  Ne¬ 
vis  •,  he  refolved  to  keep  a  good  garrifon 
of  French  in  St.  Euftachius ,  to  fecure  the 
fort,  which,  tho’  but  of  earth,  is  one  of 
the  belt  in  the  Caribbee  iflands  •,  and  to 
leave  in  it  a  governor  of  refolution  and 
experience.  The  Sieur  de  Roje  was 
pitch’d  upon  for  that  employment,  with 
eighty  men  of  regular  troops,  and  all 
the  Haves  the  Englijh  had  left,  w'ho  were 
employ’d  at  repairing  and  improving  of 
the  works.  Afterwards,  by  the  treaty  of 
Breda ,  the  ifland  returned  to  its  firft  pof- 
felfors. ; 

In  1689  the  French  took  it  again  from 
the  Dutch ,  but  reflored  it  by  the  peace  of 
Ryfwick  in  1697. 

St.  Bartholomew, 

So  call’d  from  Bartholomew ,  brother  to 
Chriftopher  Columbus ,  which  laft  difeover’d 
it  in  the  year  1493,  is  ten  leagues  in  com¬ 
pafs,  lies  in  1 8  degrees  north  latitude, 
eight  leagues  N.  N.  E.  from  St.  Chrifto- 
pher's ,  and  belongs  to  the  French  fince  the 
year  1648.  The  colony  is  not  confide¬ 
rable,  having  but  a  few  inhabitants,  be- 
caufe  it  wants  frefh  water  and  the  foil  is 
none  of  the  bell.  However  it  abounds  in 
fowl,  as  hens,  turkeys  and  ducks,  and 
alfo  in  lheep  and  goats,  which  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  trade  with  to  St.  Chrijtopber’s.  It  alfo 
produces  plenty  of  mandioca ,  whereof  the 
cajjabi ,  or  ordinary  bread  of  thofe  iflands, 
is  made. 

This  mandioca  is  a  bulh  full  of  crook-  Mandiocs, 
ed  knots,  and  feldom  grows  quite  fix  foot 
8  D  high. 
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high.  There  are  fix  or  feven  forts  of  ir, 
the  violet  colour  is  the  bed.  It  is  re¬ 
duced  to  a  fort  of  meal,  as  has  been  faid 
elfewhere,  and  they  bake  it  in  large  flat 
cakes. 

This  ifland  produces  plenty  of  tobacco, 
and  has  a  pretty  good  harbour  for  veflels 
under  a  hundred  ton  burthen. 

St.  Martin 

Belongs  to  the  French  ever  fince  the  year 
1645,  is  in  the  lame  longitude  as  the  for¬ 
mer,  in  18  degrees  25  minutes  latitude  ; 
its  compafs  about  twenty-five  leagues  di- 
ftantfrom  St.CbriJtopber* snine  leagues  north, 
and  is  feated  between  St.  Bartholomew  on  the 
louth,  and  Anguila  on  the  north. 

It  is  inhabited  by  French  and  Dutch  ; 
one  Vanree  a  Hollander  having  entered 
upon  it,  as  well  as  the  French  in  1635,  and 
each  nation  has  its  feparate  quarter.  Be¬ 
fore  the  wars  in  1 666,  it  abounded  in  cat¬ 
tle  and  had  fome  fugar  mills  ;  but  having 
been  almoft  abandon’d,  it  will  not  be  eafily 
reftor’d,  as  well  on  account  of  its  unwhole- 
fome  air,  as  of  the  diftempers  thought  to 
be  occafion’d  by  the  badnefs  of  the  water, 
which  is  alfo  fcarce,  and  taken  out  of  a 
lake  there  is  in  it ;  befides  that  the  land  is 
barren.  It  lies  alfo  too  much  to  leeward, 
which  renders  the  commerce  with  the  wind¬ 
ward  iflands  the  more  difficult.  Nor  has 
it  any  harbour;  and  the  fouth  fhore,  being 
the  pafiage  from  it  to  that  of  St.  Bartholo¬ 
mew ,  is  very  rocky  and  dangerous. 

Anguila 

Is  a  long  flat  ifland,  north  of  St.  Mar¬ 
tin ,  in  18  degrees  30  minutes  north  lati¬ 
tude,  eight  leagues  long,  and  but  of  a 
fmall  breadth,  whence  the  name  of  An¬ 
guila  is  deriv’d,  fignifying  an  eel  in  Spa- 
nijh.  It  is  inhabited  by  Englijh ,  feveral 
families  having  retired  thither  after  the 
French  had  conquered  their  quarters  in  St. 
Cbrijlopber’s  in  the  year  1666.  Their  chief 
product  is  tobacco,  which  has  not  enrich’d 
them,  but  they  continue  generally  poor. 
The  accefs  to  the  ifland  is  very  dangerous, 
and  many  fhips  have  been  loft:  about  it,  nor 
has  it  any  harbour  to  flicker  them. 

Saba 

Is  a  fmall  ifland,  confiding  of  one  great 
mountain,  lying  N.  W.  from  St.  Eujla- 
chius ,  in  1 7  degrees  50  minutes  north  la¬ 
titude,  inhabited  by  the  Dutch  ;  but  is  a 
colony  of  fmall  value  and  thinly  inhabited, 
though  there  are  now  fome  Englijh  on  ir, 
as  well  as  Dutch.  It  is  not  fo  large  as  St, 
Euflachius. 

1  -*•  - 
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Santa  Cruz, 

By  the  Indians  called  Ay  Ay ,  is  about 
thirty  leagues  in  compafs,  in  17  degrees 
40  minutes  north  latitude,  forty  leagues  to 
the  weftward  of  St.  ChriJlopher%  confiding 
altogether  of  fmall  hills ;  of  good  accefs 
even  for  carts,  and  proper  to  produce  all 
things  of  American  growth.  The  foil  in 
fome  places  is  nitrous,  for  which  reafon  the 
water  is  not  every  where  fit  to  drink,  as 
tailing  of  that  mineral,  which  defeCt  is 
fupplied  by  cifterns  for  the  ufe  of  man¬ 
kind,  the  cattle  drinking  that  of  the  wells, 
which  ferves  alfo  for  other  common  ufes. 
It  has  been  obferved,  that  the  deeper  they 
dig  the  wells,  the  fweeter  the  water  is. 
That  of  feveral  rivulets  is  alfo  very  good, 
and  ferves  thofe  places  through  which  they 
pafs.  The  ifland  being  no  higher  in  the 
middle  than  in  other  parts,  as  moft  of  the 
Caribbees  are,  feveral  of  the  little  rivers 
ftagnate  towards  their  mouths,  for  want 
of  a  defcent.  They  abound  in  fifh,  but 
the  water  fometimes  Handing  ff ill  there, 
occafions  infectious  vapours  and  exhalati¬ 
ons,  which  render  the  place  unhealthy,  as 
I  lhall  again  obferve. 

This  ifland,  ever  fince  the  year  1650, 
has  belonged  to  the  French ,  who  have 
there  a  little  colony.  The  air  was  reckon¬ 
ed  bad  for  many  years,  but  it  has  been 
obferved  to  grow  more  wholeiome  as  the 
woods  are  cut  down,  and  the  inhabitants 
live  pretty  well  in  it,  and  have  good  pro- 
vifions,  which  makes  the  number  of  peo¬ 
ple  increafe  ;  and  it  is  like  to  become  a 
confiderable  colony,  there  being  feveral 
fugar-mills  on  it  already.  The  foil  pro¬ 
duces  plenty  of  tobacco,  fugar  and  indigo, 
and  there  is  good  pafture  ground  for  feed¬ 
ing  horfes,  cows  and  fheep.  In  the  year 
1680,  it  was  reckoned  to  contain  800  in¬ 
habitants.  It  formerly  belonged  to  the 
knights  of  Malta ,  as  was  obferved  before, 
but  now  to  the  new  French  Weft  India  or 
American  company.  The  Dominicans  have 
the  charge  of  fpiritual  affairs  :  The  king 
appoints  a  governor. 

There  are  three  ports  in  it,  the  beft  in 
all  the  Caribbee  iflands,  efpecially  one  of 
them,  which  is  a  very  fafe  harbour,  but 
fomewhat  difficult  to  get  in,  having  two 
very  narrow  channels  among  the  rocks,  not 
above  fix  fathom  broad,  and  the  one  fifteen, 
the  other  fixteen  foot  water.  Within  thofe 
narrow  channels  the  depth  increafes  to  four 
and  five  fathom,  all  within  the  port  very 
clofe  to  the  fhore,  the  fhips  commonly  lying 
fo  near  a  fmall  ifland  there  is  within  it, 
that  they  make  ufe  of  the  trees  growing  on 
it,  to  bring  them  down  on  a  fide  and  ca¬ 
reen. 


There 
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There  is  a  little  fort  mounted  with  ca¬ 
non,  befides  which  the  inhabitants  have  a 
fafe  retreat,  in  cafe  of  being  attacked  by 
too  great  a  power,  which  they  provided 
in  the  midfl  of  the  woods,  in  the  year 
1666,  when  they  apprehended  being  at¬ 
tacked  by  the  Englijh  *,  the  place  being 
big  enough  to  breed  and  maintain  cattle, 
with  other  conveniences  for  themfelves, 
their  families  and  effects.  That  natural 
fortrefs  is  fecured  on  all  fides  either  by 
the  thicknefs  of  the  trees  (landing,  or  by 
many  others  cut  down  and  lay’d  athwart 
to  (lop  up  the  avenues,  fo  that  20  men 
who  were  well  acquainted  with  the  place, 
may  keep  off  500  in  thofe  parts  which 
are  eafieft  of  accefs. 

Thofe  woods  are  full  of  queefls  and  ring¬ 
doves,  very  good  to  eat,  befides  abun¬ 
dance  of  land  crabs.  They  alfo  fwarm 
with  gnats,  chikas  and  other  troublefome 
infedls,  which  much  annoy  the  inhabitants 
at  certain  times  of  the  year.  The  crabs 
are  of  fuch  a  nature,  that  if  trod  on,  or 
otherwile  crufhed,  they  fill  the  air  with  a 
Joathfome  (link*,  befides  they  fpoil  all  the 
firefii  water  of  the  wells  or  brooks  they  re- 
fort  to,  in  incredible  multitudes,  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  time  of  the  year,  when  they  go  down 
from  the  inland  hills  to  the  (ea  fide  to 
(pawn  *,  after  which  they  return  again  fe- 
veral  miles  up  the  country,  crowded  fo 
dole  that  they  take  up  half  a  league  in 
breadth,  crawling  over  one  another.  The 
gnats  caufe  violent  pain  and  fwelling  knots 
where  they  (ling,  and  it  is  difficult  to  deep 
quiet  for  them  in  the  houfe,  and  impoffible 
to  avoid  them  in  the  woods. 

The  Virgins 

Are  feveral  fmall  iflands  in  t8  degrees 
50  minutes  north  latitude,  lying  in  a  duller, 
north  of  Santa  Cruz ,  of  feveral  fizes,  their 
foil  barren,  and  therefore  very  thinly  in¬ 
habited  by  Danes ,  who  live  there  very  poor¬ 
ly.  The  neared  of  them  to  Santa  Cruz  is 
10  leagues  didanr,  and  the  mod  wederly 
of  them,  within  a  few  leagues  of  the  great 
Spanijh  ifland  of  St.  John  de  Puerto  Rico. 
This  is  the  chiefed  of  them  all,  where  the 
Danes  and  Prujfians  have  a  tolerable  fet- 
tlement,  to  carry  on  an  underhand  trade 
of  (laves  from  Guinea  and  fome  European 
commodities,  with  the  other  Caribbee iflands, 
and  with  the  Spaniards ,  as  I  have  oblerved 
before, 

Anegada 

Is  a  defert  ifland,  in  19  degrees  north 
latitude,  about  twelve  leagues  to  the  north¬ 
ward  of  the  Virgins ,  very  difficult  ot  ac¬ 
cefs,  by  the  reafon  of  the  ffioals  lying  about 


it,  and  therefore  carefully  avoided  by  ail 
(hips  coming  from  the  windward  iflands  to 
proceed  to  Europe ,  many  (hips  having  been 
formerly  lod  there.  It  is  about  as  big  as 
the  ifland  of  St.  Bartholomew ,  or  perhaps 
fome  what  larger.  There  is  no  account  of 
its  foil  or  product. 

Sombrero 

Is  a  little  ifland  lying  betwixt  the  laft 
fpoken  of  and  Anguila ,  ferving  for  a  land* 
mark  to  get  out  fafe  from  among  the  Ca¬ 
ribbee  iflands. 

The  great  iflands  of  St.  John  de  Pu¬ 
erto  Rico ,  Hifpaniola  and  Cuba  belonging  to 
the  Spaniards ,  and  Jamaica  to  the  Englijhy 
are  not  of  the  number  of  the  Caribbees ,  and 
therefore  nothing  ihall  be  laid  of  them, 

Bermudas. 

Thefe  iflands  are  not  of  thofe  we  have 
above  fpoken,  but  very  remote,  yet  in  re* 
gard  they  lie  in  the  way  for  (hips  return¬ 
ing  from  Guinea  and  the  Caribbee  iflands, 
and  are  often  relorted  to  upon  accidents, 
(Irefs  of  weather,  or  want  of  provifions, 
it  may  not  be  improper  to  fay  fomething 
of  them. 

They  are  in  32  degrees,  25  minutes 
north  latitude,  and  270  degrees  longitude 
from  the  meridian  of  London ,  about  300 
leagues  diftant  from  Carolina ,  which  is  the 
neared  continent.  Their  firfl  dilcoverer 
was  John  Bermudo ,  a  native  of  Galicia  in 
Spain ,  whofe  name  they  retain,  about  the 
beginning  of  the  16th  century.  In  1552 
the  king  of  Spain  had  refolved  to  lend 
thither  a  colony  of  his  fubjedls,  becaufe 
it  is  place  convenient  for  the  (hips  re¬ 
turning  to  Spain  through  the  channel  of 
Bahama ,  and  accordingly  granted  great, 
privileges  to  Ferdinand  Camelo  a  Portuguese , 
but  that  defign  took  no  effedt. 

In  1593  Barbotiere  a  French  captain  was 
(hipwrecked  on  theirp  through  the  over¬ 
fight  of  his  pilot,  twenty-fix  of  his  men 
got  affiore,  among  whom  was  Henry  May , 
who  afterwards  publilhed  an  account  of 
that  (hipwreck.  In  1609  Sir  George  Som¬ 
mers  an  Englijhman  was  drove  thither  by 
the  violence  of  the  winds,  and  fome  of 
his  men  returning  into  England ,  fo  much 
commended  the  iflands,  then  called  Som¬ 
mers’s  iflands  from  Sir  George  Sommers , 
that  in  the  year  1612  a  fociety  of  Englijh 
gentlemen  and  merchants,  having  obtained 
a  grant  from  king  James  the  firfl,  lent 
over  fixty  men  to  begin  a  colony,  under 
the  direction  of  Richard  More ,  who  built 
eight  forts  in  feveral  places. 

More  was  fucceeded  in  the  government, 
anno  1616,  by  Daniel  Pucker ,  who  fet  his 

men 
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men  to  cultivate  the  ground,  to  plant  trees 
and  tobacco.  In  1619  Butler  fucceeded 
* Tucker ,  having  carried  over  above  500  in¬ 
habitants,  and  found  as  many  there.  He 
divided  thofe  lflands  into  parcels,  which 
were  foon  peopled,  for  in  1623  there  were 
above  3000  Englifo  inhabitants. 

There  is  but  one  large  ifland,  four  or 
five  fmaller,  and  feveral  little  ones  •,  all  of 
them  lurrounded  with  rocks,  fhoals  and 
lands,  which  render  the.  accefs  extraordi¬ 
nary  difficult,  and  are  their  greateft  lecurity, 
there  being  only  two  clear  channels,  wirh 
good  fortifications  to  fecure  them.  The 
rocks  may  be  leen  at  low  water,  but  not 
at  flood,  when  the  water  riles  about  five 
feet.  May,  in  his  defeription  of  thefe 
i (lands  fays,  the  biggefl  is  about  fifteen 
Euglijh  miles  long,  and  fix  or  feven  in 
breadth  ;  all  over  flocked  with  trees  and 
plants  of  feveral  forts.  The  cedars  there 
are  very  beautiful,  with  which  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  build  houfes  and  veflfels,  the  timber 
being  the  beft  in  the  world. 

The  fea  affords  tortoifes  of  a  prodigious 
bulk.  The  prickly  pears  grow  all  the  year 
about,  and  there  are  red  and  white  mul¬ 
berries,  and  filk-worms.  There  are  alio 
abundance  of  a  fort  of  palm-trees  bearing 
a  fruit  like  acorns,  which  ferve  to  feed 
fwine,  whereof  there  are  great  numbers. 
The  lea  alfo  yields  fome  good  pearls  and 
ambergreefe.  Indian  corn  comes  twice  a 
year,  a  fingle  grain  producing  a  pound 
weight  each  time.  The  firft  lowing  is  in 
March ,  and  the  harveft  in  July,  the  lecond 
lowing  in  Augujl ,  which  is  reaped  in  De¬ 
cember.  There  are  abundance  of  whales 
all  round  the  iflands,  of  divers  forts  and 
other  fea  monfters,  which  play  about  the 
fhores  from  January  till  May ,  and  are  a 
profitable  fifhery. 


the  Caribbee  lflands. 

The  air  is  clear,  temperate,  moift  and 
moderately  hot,  which  renders  the  foil  fit 
to  produce  any  plants  or  feeds,  and  tho’ 
the  trees  lofe  their  leaves,  they  are  always 
green.  Freffi  water  is  fomewhat  fcarce, 
for  which  reafon  the  Englijh  have  dug  many 
wells,  which  fupply  them. 

The  worft  of  thofe  iflands  is  that  they 
are  very  fubjefl  to  horrid  ftorms  of  thun¬ 
der  and  lightning,  except  in  the  months 
of  April  and  May ,  when  the  weather  is 
very  delightful.  It  is  obfervable  that  few 
flaps  pafs  by  the  iflands  without  meeting 
fome  tempeft,  tho’  at  70  or  80  leagues 
diftance.  Notwithftanding  which  boifle- 
rous  weather,  in  the  year  1616,  five  men, 
in  an  open  boat  of  about  three  tons  burden, 
ventured  to  fail  thence  to  Ireland ,  at 
the  mod  tempeftuous  time  of  the  year, 
and  arrived  there  fafe,  after  a  pafiage 
of  feven  weeks,  and  efcaping  infinite  dan¬ 
gers. 

The  arms  of  Bermudas  are,  a  fhip  fplit- 
ting  againft  a  rock  in  the  fea,  to  denote 
how  thofe  iflands  were  made  known  to  the 
Englifo  by  Barboiiere  and  Sir  George  Som¬ 
mers  being  lhipwrecked  on  them,  as  has 
been  mentioned. 

‘The  End  of  the  Account  of  the  Caribbee 
ljlcifids. 

I  have  thought  fit  to  fubjoin  the  fol¬ 
lowing  difeourfe,  taken  out  of  the  reflecti¬ 
ons  upon  the  conftitution  and  management 
of  the  trade  to  Africk,  through  the  whole 
courfe  and  progrefs  thereof,  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  lafl  century  to  this  time; 
as  it  was  offered  in  print  to  the  Houfe  of 
Commons ,  by  the  Royal  African  Company, 
anno  1709. 
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An  Account  of  the  Rife  and  Progrefs  of  our 
Trade  to  Africa,  preceding  the  Year  1697. 


ABOUT  the  latter  end  of  queen 
Elizabeth' s,  and  in  the  beginning 
of  her  fucceffor  king  James's  reign, 
fome  London  adventurers  made  feveral 
attempts  feparately  for  carrying  on  a 
trade  to  the  coaft  of  Africk,  call’d  Gui¬ 
nea  ;  yet  all  that  can  be  found  any  of  them 
>ver  gain’d  thereby,  was  merely  a  bare 
difcQvery,  and  dear  bought  experience, 
that  probably  an  advantageous  trade  might 
have  been  carried  on  thither,  provided 
they  had  had  a  ftock  and  power  fufficient 
for  that  end,  and  had  known  how  to  pre- 
ferve  their  men  from  the  dangerous  in¬ 
fluence  and  effedts  of  the  peftilential  air 
of  that  ftrange  climate ;  and  from  the 
barbarous  cruelties  of  the  treacherous  na¬ 
tives  :  but  thefe  adventurers  wanting  pro¬ 
per  means  for  the  aforefaid  purpofes,  and 
meeting  with  fome  fevere  rebukes  upon 
that  account,  did  by  degrees  lay  afide  all 
thoughts  of  making  any  farther  attempt 
that  way. 

Whereupon  king  James  in  the  16th  year 
of  his  reign  granted  a  charter  under  the 
great  feal  of  England  to  Sir  Robert  Rich , 
and  other  citizens  of  London  therein  men¬ 
tioned,  together  with  fuch  other  perfons  as 
they  ftiould  think  fit,  to  affume  and  in¬ 
corporate  into  one  body  politick,  for  rai- 
fing  a  joint  ftock,  to  carry  on  a  trade  to 
Africk ;  and  that  exclufive  to  all  his  ma- 
jefty’s  other  fubjedts,  under  no  lefs  penalty 
than  the  forfeiture  of  both  fhip  and  cargo, 
to  the  uie  of  thofe  joint  adventurers  for 
their  encouragement. 

But  fcarce  had  that  infant  company  of 
joint  adventurers  made  the  experiment  of 
two  or  three  feveral  voyages,  when  fome 
other  private  merchants  envying  their  fellow 
citizens  apparent  view  of  fuccefs,  would  alfo 
needs  try  their  fortunes,  by  interloping 
clandeftinely  upon  the  fame  coaft  •,  upon 
difcovery  whereof  fome  difputes  arofe  be¬ 
tween  them  and  the  comrpany,  which  pro¬ 
ceeding  foon  after  to  an  open  1  upture, 
the  company  infifted  upon  the  privileges 
of  their  charter ;  the  others  on  their  natu¬ 
ral  right :  and  both  parties  at  laft  growing 
weary  of  fuch  debates,  as  well  as  of  theii 
mutual  Ioffes,  withdrew  the  Matter’d  re¬ 
mains  of  their  feveral  and  refpe&ive  ftocks ; 
by  which  means  that  trade  was  again  wholly 
negledted  for  fome  years. 
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In  the  mean  time  fome  other  European 
nations,  but  more  efpecially  the  Dutch , 
ftill  purfuing  their  defign  of  fixing  and  fe- 
curing  to  themfelves  the  trade  of  Africk , 
by  cultivating  a  friendfhip  with  the  natives, 
building  of  forts*  and  fettling  of  fadtories 
on  the  coafts  of  Guinea ,  and  by  fupplant- 
ing  the  Portuguefes ,  who  were  fettled  long 
before  them  :  Some  of  our  moft  intelligent 
merchants  reprefented  the  fame  to  king 
Charles  I.  as  alfo  the  confequences  which 
they  thought  might  naturally  attend  the 
fupine  negledt  of  that  trade.  Whereupon 
his  majefty  did,  in  the  feventh  year  of  his 
reign,  grant  a  new  charter  under  the  great 
feal  of  England ,  to  Humphrey  Slaney ,  Ni¬ 
cholas  Crifp  and  company,  with  fuch  ample 
privileges,  exclufions,  prohibitions  and  pe¬ 
nalties,  as  in  the  former  charter  were  con¬ 
tain’d  :  which  laft  charter  was,  in  the  year 
1651,  confirmed  and  exemplified  to  Row¬ 
land  Wilfon  and  company,  by  the  govern¬ 
ing  power  at  that  time. 

But  confidering  the  many  convulfive  fits 
and  diftradtions  which  in  thofe  days  em¬ 
broiled  and  confounded  the  government 
both  of  church  and  ftate  throughout  this 
ifland,  we  need  not  wonder  that  our  trade 
to  Africk  fell  at  the  fame  time  into  very 
great  dilorders ;  for  the  unreftrained  liber¬ 
ty  which  interlopers  affumed  for  trading 
as  they  pleafed,  without  any  regard  to  the 
rights  of  the  company,  fet  them  and  the 
company  together  by  the  ears ;  and  then 
the  Dutch  and  Danifh  companies  laying 
hold  of  the  opportunity  which  our  dome 
ftick  commotions  and  divifions  did  admi- 
nifter  to  their  advantage,  they  increafed 
the  number  of  their  forts,  fa&ories  and 
fhips  of  war  on  the  coaft  of  Africk  •,  by 
which  they  not  only  encouraged,  ad¬ 
vanced  and  defended  their  own  trade  and 
navigation,  but  alfo  wholly  obftrutted  that 
of  their  neighbours*,  infomuch,  that  be- 
fides  demolilhing  the  forts,  and  quite 
ruining  the  ftock  of  that  company,  they 
took  the  fhips  and  goods  of  other  private 
Englifo  traders  to  the  value  of  about  300000  /. 
as  appeared  by  their  petitions  to  the  par¬ 
liament,  after  the  reftoration  of  king 
Charles  II. 

How  far  thefe  Ioffes  were  any  ways  con- 
fidered  or  repaired  by  that  parliament,  I 
know  not  j  but  upon  a  reprefentafion 
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made  foon  after  to  king  Charles  II.  that 
the  Britijh  plantations  in  America  were  by 
degrees  advancing  to  fuch  a  condition  as 
neceilarily  required  a  greater  yearly  fupply 
of  Servants  and  labourers,  than  could  be  well 
Spared  from  hence,  without  the  danger  of 
depopulating  his  majefty’s  native  dominions; 
his  majefty  did,  for  the  Supplying  of  thole 
plantations  with  Blacks,  publickly  invite  all 
his  fubjeCts  to  fubfcribe  to  a  new  joint  ftock, 
for  recovering  and  carrying  on  the  trade  to 
Africk ;  and  the  then  defign’d  Subscription 
being  compleated  accordingly,  his  majefty 
did,  in  the  year  1662,  grant  a  new  charter 
to  the  lubferibers  of  that  joint  ftock,  by  the 
name  ot  the  Company  of  Royal  Adventurers 
of  England  for  carrying  on  a  trade  to  Africk ; 
with  the  fame  exclusions,  prohibitions,  penal¬ 
ties,  forfeitures  and  immunities,  which  were 
contain’d  in  the  feveral  charters  formerly 
mention’d  *. 

But  fcarce  had  that  new  company  put 
themfelves  into  a  condition  of  trading, 
when  a  war  breaking  out  with  the  ftates 
of  Holland  in  the  year  1664,  the  Butch , 
who  feldom  or  never  negleCted  the  taking 
hold  ot  any  opportunity  for  ingrafting  to 
themfelves  as  much  as  they  could  of  ei¬ 
ther  that  or  any  other  beneficial  trade, 
did,  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  war,  fend 
orders  to  their  admiral  Be  Ruyter ,  lying 
then  at  Gibraltar  with  a  fquadron  of  thir¬ 
teen  men  of  war,  to  fail  for  the  coalt  of 
Guinea ,  and  to  fet  upon  the  Enghflo  there  ; 
which  he  fo  effeChnlly  performed,  that  in 
the  year  1 665  he  not  only  deftroy’d  mod 
of  their  factories,  took  Cormentyn  Cajlle , 
Eccoravy  Fort ,  and  the  other  places  on  that 
coaft,  but  likewife  feifed  on  feveral  Ships  and 
goods  belonging  to  the  Englifh  company, 
infomuch  that  their  lofs  thereby  was  com¬ 
puted  at  above  200000/.  by  which  means 
that  company’s  ftock  was  fo  much  reduced, 
that  they  were  quite  dilcouraged,  as  well  as 
di  fa  bled,  from  making  any  farther  consider¬ 
able  efforts  for  retrieving  and  carrying  on 
that  trade  to  any  purpofe,  without  fome  new 
help. 

Whereupon  his  majefty  confidering,  that 
the  laid  trade  was  in  imminent  danger  of 
being  wholly  loft  to  the  nation,  and  con¬ 
ceiving,  that  the  eftablilhing  a  new  com¬ 
pany,  and  a  new  ftock,  upon  Surrender  of 
the  former  company’s  charter,  would  be 
the  mod  effectual  means  for  recovering 
and  carrying  on  that  trade,  did,  in  the 
year  1671,  publickly  invite  all  his  iubjefts 
refiding  in  foreign  plantations,  as  well  as 
diere  at  home,  to  fubfcribe  what  Sums  they 
pleafed  towards  carrying  on  the  aforefaid 
trade  ;  and  thereupon  many  of  the  nobi¬ 
lity,  gentry  and  merchants  having,  in  the 
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compafs  of  nine  months,  fubferibed  and 
compleated  their  defign’d  ftock  ;  Iris  ma¬ 
jefty  granted  a  new  charter  in  the  year 
167 2,  to  thofe  new  fubferibers,  diftin- 
guifh’d  by  the  denomination  of  the  Royal 
African  Company  of  England  ;  with  the 
fame  exclufions  and  privileges  which  the 
former  company  had  :  it  being  previouily 
ftipulated,  that  out  of  this  laft  ftock,  Sa¬ 
tisfaction  Should  be  given  to  the  former 
company,  for  the  eftimated  value  of  the 
remains  of  fuch  cattles,  forts  and  Settle¬ 
ments,  as  were  then  in  their  pofleftion  on 
the  coaft  of  Africk :  which  was  done  accord¬ 
ingly. 

The  trade  of  Guinea  being  thus  fettled 
again,  and  carried  on  by  the  uniform  in¬ 
fluence,  direction  and  management  of  a 
Society  of  perfons,  who  had  the  countenance 
and  protection  of  the  government  at  that 
time  ;  they  introduced  and  encouraged  the 
making  of  feveral  forts  of  woollen,  and  o- 
ther  goods,  proper  for  the  trade  of  Guinea , 
not  formerly  manufactur’d  in  England ,  and 
reduc’d  the  making  thereof  to  a  ftaple  and 
fettled  goodnefs ;  they  exported  yearly  above 
Seventy  thoufand  pounds  worth  of  the  Said 
woollen,  and  other  manufactures  ;  and  gave 
far  better  prices  for  the  fame,  than  what 
uiually  is  now  given  for  the  like  ;  they  fur¬ 
nish'd  the  weftern  plantations  with  frequent 
Supplies  of  considerable  numbers  of  Slaves, 
at  very  moderate  rates  ;  and  in  io  encoura¬ 
ging  a  manner,  that  they  Sometimes  trufted 
the  planters  to  the  value  of  a  hundred  thou¬ 
fand  pounds  and  upwards,  till  they  could 
conveniently  pay  the  fame  ;  they  imported 
befide,  elephant-teeth,  red-wood,  and  other 
goods,  fit  for  being  manufactur'd  at  home ; 
fuch  quantities  of  gold-duft  from  the  coaft 
of  Africk ,  that  they  frequently  coin’d 
thirty,  forty  or  fifty  thoufand  guineas  at 
a  time,  with  the  elephant  on  them,  for 
a  mark  of  diftinCtion  ;  and  in  effeCt  they 
managed  matters  fo,  as  that,  for  feveral 
years  fucceftively,  that  trade  did  not  only 
produce  an  annual  dividend  of  certain  pro¬ 
fits  to  all  the  particular  adventurers  in  the 
joint  ftock,  befides  an  increafe  of  their  capi¬ 
tal  ;  but  alio  feveral  other  publick  and 
national  advantages  to  the  whole  king¬ 
dom,  and  the  Britifh  plantations  in  ge¬ 
neral. 

But  fome  time  after  the  late  revolution, 
feveral  private  traders,  then  properly  cal¬ 
led  interlopers ,  alfuming  again  a  liberty  of 
trading  Separately  to  Africk ,  without  any 
regard  to  the  company’s  charter,  few  or 
none  of  them  had  any  other  consideration 
in  view,  than  barely  the  ready  difpofal  of 
all  fuch  cargoes  as  they  carried  along  with 
them,  no  matter  to  whom  or  which  way, 
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and  the  fpeedy  procuring  of  Blacks ,  or 
any  other  commodities  which  they  could 
gee  on  that  coaft,  whether  by  purchafe  or 
otherwife,  fo  as  not  to  flay  long  there:  for 
accomplishing  of  which  delign  they  ftuck 
ac  nothing;  but  were  too  frequently  guil¬ 
ty  of  fuch  finifter  practices,  as  proved  not 
only  very  injurious  to  the  private  intereft  of 
the  company,  but  likewile  difgraceful  and 
pernicious  to  the  Britijh  intereft  in  general 
among  the  natives;  infomuch  that  the 
company’s  agents  were  frequently  oblig’d 
to  vindicate  the  company,  by  making  the 
natives  fenfible,  that  they  were  none  of 
the  company’s  fhips  or  farvants.  And  as 
the  impunity  of  fuch  practices  did  in¬ 
courage  the  authors  to  perfevere  for  fome 
time  in  fuch  like  courles ;  fo  others  taking 
their  views  and  meafures  from  the  leem- 
ing  fuccefs  of  the  former,  without  any 
regard  to  the  conlequences  of  trading  in 
that  manner,  join’d  in  an  out-cry  againft 
the  privileges  of  the  company,  as  a  mono- 
,  poly  ibconfiftent  with  the  liberty  of  the 
lubjedl,  and  not  eftablifh’d  by  abt  of  par¬ 
liament;  and  that  therefore  they  would 
exercite  their  natural  right  of  trading  to 
Africk ,  as  well  as  the  company. 

Thus  they  went  on  for  fome  time ;  and 
to  give  the  more  colourable  title  to  fuch 
their  proceedings,  they  never  fail’d  to 
magnify  and  improve  any  accidental  lofs 
or  misfortune  which  happened  to  the  com¬ 
pany,  during  the  late  war ;  as  if  that  had 
been  the‘  natural  eftedV  of  trading  by  a 
joint  flock 5  ihfomuch,  that  whofoever 
could  contrive,  the  moil  effectual  methods 
for  Ieffening  the  company’s  credit  and  in¬ 
tereft,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  whether 
by  detraction  or  otherwife,  was  among 
them  accounted  the  braveft  adventurer. 

Nor  were  the  agents  of  other  nations, 
particularly  thofe  of  the  Butch  Weft -India 
company,  ever  wanting  in  cherifhing,  upon 
all  occafions,  the  authors  and  fomenters  of 
any  divifions  in  the  Britijh  intereft  on  the 
coaft  of  Guinea ;  but  indeavoured  with  all 
their  art  and  (kill,  to  make  fuch  improve¬ 
ments  thereof,  as  they  thought  might  belt 
ferve  their  end3  with  the  natives  upon 
that  coaft. 

Whereupon,  after  long  forbearance,  the 
company  at  laft  addrefs’d  the  parliament 
by  petition  for  relief:  but  fome  others,  at 
the  lame  time,  alledging  very  confidently, 
that  if  the  trade  to  Africk  were  laid  open 
to  all  fuch  perfons  as  had  a  mind  to  trade 
thither,  the  fame  would  not  only  be  more 
agreeable  to  the  natural  liberty  of  the  lub- 
jeft,  but  alio,  that  thereby  feveral  new 
difcoveries  would  be  made,  many  places 
then  unknown  traded  to,  much  greater 
quantities  of  the  Englijh  manufactures  ex¬ 
ported  of  courfe ;  and  that  the  plantations 


would  be  furni fil’d  with  flaves  in  greater 
numbers,  and  at  cheaper  rates  than  could 
be  expected  from  the  company  alone.  By 
which  alluring  fuggeftions  and  plaufible 
pretences,  the  parliament  was  in  the  year 
1697  induced  to  make  an  experiment,  by 
giving  permiffion  to  all  perfons  whatfoever, 
as  well  as  the  company,  to  trade  to  Africk 
for  the  term  and  fpace  of  thirteen  years ; 
they  paying  to  the  company  a  duty  of  ten 
■per  cent,  towards  defraying  the  charges 
of  their  forts  and  cattles,  for  the  defence 
and  prefervation  of  that  trade  to  the  na¬ 
tion. 

The  company,  in  the  following  chapter 
gives  an  account  of  the  progrefs  of  the 
trade  to  Africk  fince  the  year  1697,  and  a 
view  of  the  ftate  thereof,  which  I  fhail 
briefly  abftraCt. 

The  novelty  of  laying  the  trade  to  Africk 
open  by  act  of  parliament,  fays  the  com¬ 
pany,  induced  many  to  trade  thither,  who 
ibon  repented  it.  Page  8. 

Several  particular  abufes  are  reprefented 
as  committed  by  the  feparate  traders.  Ibid. 

The  Butch  company’s  agent  cajole  the 
private  traders,  and  inftigate  the  natives 
againft  the  Royal  African  company.  Page  9. 

The  Royal  African  company  raife  and  ad¬ 
vance  180000/.  of  additional  flock.  Ibid. 

The  natives  advance  the  price  of  flaves, 
and  beat  down  the  prices  of  our  Britijh 
manufactures;  the  merchant  impofes  thefe 
flaves  on  the  planters  at  exorbitant  rates; 
and  the  planters  muft  advance  the  prices  of 
fugars,  &c.  Page  10. 

In  the  year  1707  the  Royal  African 
company  petition’d  the  queen  to  recom¬ 
mend  their  cafe  to  the  lords  commilfloners 
for  trade  and  plantations,  who  prepar’d  a 
report  thereupon.  Page  11. 

That  report  was  laid,  afide ;  but  copies 
of  it  being  fpread  abroad,  finifter  ufes, 
fays  the  company,  were  made  thereof.  Ibid. 

The  third  chapter  contains  a  dete&ion 
of  the  falfe  notion  inculcated  by  the  ft  pa- 
rate  traders;  with  a  continuation  of  the 
ftate  of  the  African  trade. 

The  fourth,  fome  confiderations  on  the 
nature  and  uncommon  circumflancss  of  the 
African  trade. 

The  fifth  chapter  has  fome  arguments 
fhewing  that  the  conftitution  of  the  Turkey 
company  pleaded  by  feparate  traders,  or 
any  other  regulated  open  trade,  cannot  be 
fuited  to  the  nature  and  circumftances  of 
the  trade  to  Africk. 

The  fixch  brings  feveral  arguments  to 
prove  that  the  trade  to  Africk  cannot  be 
preferv’d  and  carry’d  on  elfeblually  by  any 
other  method  than  that  of  a  confiderable 
joint  flock,  with  exclufive  privileges. 

The  feventh  lays  down  fome  popular  ob¬ 
jections  againft  fettling  and  carrying  on 
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the  trade  to  Africk  by  an  exclufive  joint 
flock,  fairly  dated  and  anfwered. 

The  eighth  contains  l'ome  reafons  hum¬ 
bly  offered  for  committing  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  African  trade,  to  the  Royal 
African  Company ;  as  having  an  equitable 
claim  to  it  preferable  to  that  of  any  other 
pretender. 

At  the  conclufion  of  thele  reflections, 
p.  27.  the  company  brings  in  an  eftimate  of 
the  charge  of  building  the  thirteen  forts, 
caffcles  and  factories,  they  have  actually 
creCted,  and  maintain  on  the  coaft  of  north 
and  fouth  Guinea ,  viz.  James  Fort  in  Gam¬ 
bia,  and  Sherbrow  Fort  in  north  Guinea, 
Dickie's  Cove,  Succundee,  Commendo ,  Cape 
Corfo  Cajlle,  Fort  Royal  Annijham ,  Annama- 
boe,  Agga,  Winnibah,  Accra ,  and  Whidah , 
in  fouth  or  Guinea  propria ,  with  the  num¬ 
ber  of  men,  and  the  time  requifite  tor 
building  of  them. 

The  company  adds,  that,  as  to  materials 
for  building,  there  are  to  be  had  in  Gui¬ 
nea  oyfter-fhells  to  make  lime,  tho’  bought 
of  the  natives  at  great  rates ;  as  alfo  tim¬ 
ber  and  planks :  But  out  of  Europe  is  car¬ 
ried  lead,  tarras,  iron-work,  provifion, 
ilores,  and  all  other  neceffaries  •,  as  alfo 
artificers  of  all  forts,  with  working-tools, 
&c.  The  continual  charge  whereof,  with 
that  of  tranfport  fhips,  and  the  needful 
recruits  of  men  to  fupply  the  places  with 
fuch  confiderable  numbers  as  commonly 
die  there,  by  reafon  of  the  contagioufnels 
of  the  climate,  together  with  the  expence 
of  great  guns,  fmall  arms,  ammunition, 
&c.  muff  needs  amount  to  very  great  fums 
of  money,  far  exceeding  the  150000/. 
at  which  the  company  very  moderately,  as 
is  there  faid,  eftimated  their  prefent  forts 
and  fettlements,  as  the  foundation  of  a 
new  fubfeription  ;  provided  the  wifdom  of 
the  parliament  think  fit  now  to  fettle  the 
trade  to  Africk,  upon  the  foot  of  a  con- 
ftitution  fuitable  to  the  nature  and  circum- 


ftances  thereof.  It  fays  farther,  In  making 
an  eftimate  of  the  charges  of  thofe  forts, 
regard  muft  be  had  to  the  having  about 
600  officers  and  foldiers  for  manning  them, 
200  artificers  of  all  forts,  befides  labourers, 
for  keeping  them  in  repair,  and  four  or 
five  veffels  conftantly  on  the  coaft,  fubfer- 
vient  to  the  aforefaid  ends. 

All  this  concludes  with  fome  general 
reflections  on  the  damages  accrued  to  the 
company  by  the  prefent  war  with  France  ; 
as  likewife  by  means  of  feparate  traders 
abroad,  under  the  denomination  of  pirates , 
buccaneers,  interlopers ,  and  fuch  like :  the 
under-hand  dealings  of  the  other  European 
nations  fettled  at  the  coaft  of  Guinea ,  but 
more  efpecially  the  Dutch ,  and  the  crafti- 
nefs  of  the  native  Blacks.  And  finally,  the 
company  faith,  that  from  the  foregoing 
accidents  and  occurrences,  opportunity  and 
importunity  have  made  many  rogues  and 
thieves  in  their  fervice  for  twelve  years  paft 
feveral  of  their  lervants  having  been  tempt¬ 
ed  to  prove  treacherous  to  the  truft  repofed 
in  them,  being  feduced  and  debauched  by 
temptation  and  example,  with  an  affurance 
of  impunity,  without  regard  to  rules  of 
Chrifiianity,  or  morality,  every  one  doing 
what  feemeth  good  in  his  own  eyes  ;  not 
only  tranfporting  their  perfons,  but  alfo 
fuch  of  the  company’s  effeCts  as  they  call’d 
their  own,  and  altering  the  property  there¬ 
of  in  fuch  manner,  that  the  company  can 
fcarcely  ever  expeCt  to  get  any  fair  or  to¬ 
lerable  account  of  them,  and  commonly 
picking  groundlefs  quarrels  with  the  com¬ 
pany,  as  a  pretence  for  not  adjufting  or 
clearing  with  them  :  fo  that  indeed  the  com¬ 
pany  concludes  they  can  have  no  hopes  of 
ever  raffing  their  head  again,  fince  their 
flock  is  actually  fold  and  bought  daily  at 
three  per  cent,  nor  the  trade  of  flourifhing, 
but  by  fome  uniform  management  under 
the  happy  influence  and  protection  of  the 
queen  and  parliament. 
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A  Voyage  from  Spain  to  Par  aquaria-. 

Perform’d  by  the  Reverend  Fathers 
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Anthony  Sepp  and  Anthony  Behme, 
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Both  German  Jesuits; 
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The  firft  of  Tyrol  upon  the  River  Eth,  the  other  of  Bavaria: 

Containing  a  Defcription  of  all  the  remarkable  Things,  and 
the  Inhabitants,  as  well  as  of  the  Miflioners  refiding  in 
that  Country. 

Taken  from  the  Letters  of  the  faid  Anthony  Sepp ,  and  publithed  by  his 

own  brother  Gabriel  Sepp. 


' Tranjlated  from  the  High  Dutch  Original ,  printed  at 

Nurenberg,  1 697- 


Ad  vertifement  to  the  Reader. 

TT  E  reverend  fathers  Anthony  Sepp  and  Anthony  Behme,  with  fever  a! 
other  zealous  Jefnits,  being  inflamed  with  a  holy  zeal  for  the  propagating  of 
the  Catholic k  faith  in  far  diflant  countries,  refolded  with  a  great  deal  of  chear- 
fuhiefs  to  leave  their  native  country ;  and  travelling  into  Spain,  took  upon 
them  the  holy  function  op'  miflionaries ,  for  the  converflon  of  the  infidels ,  and 
inflrudlion  of  the  already  converted  Indians  in  Paraquaria,  a  province  of  the 
weflern  America.  After  their  arrival  at  Buenos  Ayres,  the  faid  father  Sepp 
having  thought  fit  to  fend  an  account  of  this  voyage ,  together  with  a  defcription 
of  that  country ,  its  inhabitants ,  manners ,  government ,  &c.  in  two  letters  fent 
into  Germany;  the  fame  were  thought  abj'olutely  worthy  to  be  fubliflSd,  for  the 
many  remarkable  things  contained  therein ,  and  J'carce  known  before  in  thefe  parts. 
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An  Account  of  a  Voyage  from  Spam 
to  Paraquaria,  &c. 

— — TTi  n  n  rmn  r~i 

I  '  /I  ]*?C  hW.  I.  ' 

^  rfow/tf  of  father  Anthony  Sepp,  of  the  Jbciety  of  Jefus,  bis  -voyage  out 
of-  Spain  to  Paraquaria,  and  his  \ arrival  at  Buenos  Ayres j  1 with  a  port 
defcription  of  that  place ,  .and  rts  inhabitants.  Dated  at  Buenos  Ayres  in 
Paraquaria,  upon  the  river  called  Rio  de  la  Plata  in  ‘America,-  1  St^  of  April, 
being  the  holy  Eafter-day,  1691. 


WE  imbark’d  the  17th  of  Janu- 
.  ary ,  on  St.  Anthony's  day,  at 
Cadiz,  and  arriving  the  6th 
of  April  at  Buenos  Ayres ,  were 
receiv’d  there  with  luch  demonftations  of 
joy  as  is  fcarce  to  be  exprefi’d ;  bceauTe  the 
inhabitants  of  this  place  (which  is  no  bigger 
than  a  country  town). had  not  feen  any  fhips 
from  Spain  for  three  years  laft  pail,  where¬ 
by  they  were  reduced  to  that  extremity 
that  they  had  fcarce  a  fhirt  leit  to  fhitc 
themfelves  with;  fo  that  our  veffels  fold  a 
yard  of  linen  cloth  at  twenty  dollars,  and 
twenty- five  dollars,  &t.  a  v^ft  profit  in¬ 
deed,  it  being  computed  that  at  the  rate 
they  fold  their  commodities  of  iron,  cop¬ 
per,  linen  cloth,  lAc.  they  were  worth  at 
lead:  twelve  millions  of  reals. 

Concerning  my  other  fufterings  in  this 
voyage,  I  will  v/rite  more  at  large  another 
time;  I  will  only  tell  you,  that  without 
God’s  peculiar  mercy,  out  of  forty  jxiii- 
fionaries  that  were  aboard  thefe  veffels,  not 
half  would  have  reach’d  the  American  fhore, 
as  being  altogether  unacquainted  with  fuch 
harfh  diet  as  our  covetous  captain  was  plea- 
fed  to  afford  us,  which  was  very  hard  bil- 
cuit  full  of  maggots,  becaufe  it  had  been 
baked  two  years  before;  about  a  pint  of 
ill  Teemed  and  corrupted  water  a  day,  and 
a  fmall  quantity  of  flefh ;  but  fo  full  of 
maggots,  that  without  the  utmoft  neceffity 
we  could  not  fo  much  as  have  look’d  upon, 
much  lefs  have  eaten  it. 

I  being  the  eldeft  of  the  miffionaries,  had 
the  advantage  of  a  cabin,  of  about  fix  feet 
long  and  three  broad  ;  but  the  reft  of  the 
miffionaries  were  forced  ,  to  take  up  their 
quarters  in  the  fore-caftle  of  the  finp,  ex¬ 
pos’d  to  the  injuries  of  the  weather  aiid  air, 
and,  for  an  additional  plague,  were  con- 
ftantly  incommoded  with  the  flench  of  the 
hens  dung,  which  were  kept  thereabouts, 
and  of  which  ten  commonly  died  in  a  day  ; 
not  to  mention  what  other  hardffiips  we 
were  expos’d  to,  our  clothes  being  all  tat¬ 
ter’d  and  torn,  and  it  being  part  of  our 
daily  employment  to  keep  ourfclves  to¬ 


lerably  free  from  vermin.  After  all  thefe 
trials  of  our  patience,  we  arriv’d  in  Ameri¬ 
ca,  at  which  I  could  not  refrain  from  tears, 
and  upon. my  knees  gave  thanks  to  Almigh¬ 
ty  God,  for  his  deliverance  from  fo  many 
dangers  and  troubles. 

T  hus  much  of  our  voyage.  I  will  now 
crive  a  brief  account  of  Paraquaria  and 
Buenos  Ayres  (referving  a  more  .perfect  de¬ 
fcription  thereof  for  another  occafion.)  Bue¬ 
nos  Ayres  is  a  fmall  town,  feated  upon  Rio 
de  la  PMa,  Abe  Plate  River,  which  at  its 
mouth,  where  it  exonerates  itfelf  imp  the  fea, 
\i  at  leaft  60  German  miles  broad,  'and  con- 
fequently  refembles  rather  the  fea  than  a  ri¬ 
ver  ;  its  water  is  accounted  very  wholefome, 
and,  to  promote  digeftion,  we  drank  every 
day  of  it,  e\ten  after  eating  much  fruit, 
without  the  leaft  detriment.  Their  thatch’d 
houfes,  or  rather  huts  of  clay,  have  no 
more  than  one  floor,  and  fcarce  ever  laft 
above  leven  years.  However,  about  five 
years  ago,  our  fathers  have  found  a  way  of 
burning  of  lime,  and  making  of  tiles,  where¬ 
with  they  have  cover’d  their  college,  and 
are  building  now  a  fteeple  of  brick,  and 
hereafter  intend  to  build  alfo  the  church 
and  the  college  of  the  fame  materials. 

Hereabouts  are  no  trees,  fuch  as  our  elms, 
firs,  or  fuch  like,  fit  for  fuel,  but  whole 
woods  of  peach,  almond,  and  fig-trees,  the 
wood  whereof  is  ufed  in  the  kitchen.  Thefe 
they  propagate  by  putting  only  the  kernels 
into  the  ground,  which  grow  up  to  admi¬ 
ration,  and  produce  fruit  the  fiu  ft  year.  I 
gather’d  this  very  day  fome  figs  from  a 
tree,  the  trunk  whereof  was  bigger  than  I 
could  graip  with  both  arms.  The  grounds 
are  here  fo  rich  of  pafturage,  that  you  fhall 
lee  thirteen  thoufand  or  fifteen  thoufand 
oxen  feeding  together  ;  fo  that  when  you 
want  a  Et  ox,  you  have  no  more  to  do 
than  to  go  only  into  the  field,  throw  a  rope 
about  the  horns,  bring  him  home  and  kill 
him  for  your  ufe.  Our  college  fold  once 
twenty  thoufand  oxen  at  a  time,  for  twelve 
thoufand  crowns.  They  are  very  tall,  and 
generally  white,  and  valued  only  for  their 
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hides,  all  the  reft,  except  perhaps  the  tongue, 
being  left  generally  a  prey  to  the  birds  and 
wild  dogs,  which  flock  together  fometimes 
to  the  number  of  three  or  four  thoufand, 
and,  if  they  meet  with  nothing  elfe,  do 
great  mifchief,  and  devour  the  calves,  which 
are  as  big  here  as  a  moderate  heifer  with 
us. 

Of  partridges  they  have  fuch  prodigious 
quantities,  that  you  may  kill  ’em  with  your 
cane  or  ftick  as  you  walk  along,  they  be¬ 
ing  as  tame  and  as  large  as  our  pullets. 
Their  bread  is  made  of  the  beft  wheat,  as 
white  as  fnow,  but  net  failed,  fait  being  ve¬ 
ry  icarce  among  thele  Indians ,  and  confe- 
quently  but  rarely  ufed. 

The  inhabitants  hereabouts,  as  well  In¬ 
dians  as  Spaniards ,  are  Roman  Catholicks. 
The  firft  live  for  the  molt  part  upon  beel, 
which  they  eat  without  either  bread  or  fait, 
and  half  raw.  They  go  into  the  field,  and 
having  thrown  the  rope  about  an  ox’s  neck, 
they  ham-ftring  with  a  knife,  then  they  kill 
him  by  thrufting  a  knife  into  the  neck-joint, 
cut  off  the  head,  and  take  out  the  entrails, 
all  which  they  throw  away  as  ulelefs;  and 
this  they  do  in  lefs  than  half  a  quarter  of 
an  hour’s  time.  In  the  mean  while  that 
their  comrades  are  imploy’d  in  making  a 
fire,  thefe  cut  offlarge  fiices  from  the  ox’s 
ribs,  or  wherever  they  like  it  beft,  and  put¬ 
ting  them  upon  wooden  flicks,  toaft  ’em  a 
little  over  the  fire,  and  fo  devour  ’em  be¬ 
fore  they  are  fcarce  heated  through.  Some¬ 
times  they  lay  a  whole  quarter  of  an  ox  to 
the  fire,  but  cut  it  off  and  eat  it  whilft  ’tis 
on  the  fpit.  Thus  have  I  leen  two  of  thefe 
Indians  devour  an  ox  in  two  hours  time 
(I  mean  the  flefh,  for  they  throw  away 
the  head,  feet  and  entrails)  fo  that  they 
feem  to  contend  in  this  point  for  the  lupe- 
riority  with  Caligula ,  Manimus ,  Apicius ,  and 
Tripho,  famous  gluttons  among  the  an¬ 
cients,  the  laft  of  which  kill’d  an  ox  with 
his  fift  only,  and  eat  him  alone  afterwards 
the  fame  day. 

The  better  to  digeft  fo  vaft  a  quantity  of 
half'  raw  meat,  fome  throw  themfelves  im¬ 
mediately  after  into  cold  water  ftark  naked, 
to  retain  the  natural  heat  within  their  in¬ 


trails,  to  promote  digeftion.  Others,  on 
the  ocher  hand,  lie  upon  the  ground  with 
their  ftomachs  downwards  in  the  hoc  fand ; 
here  they  fleep  till  they  think  they  have 
well  enough  digefted  their  laft  meal,  and 
then  go  to  work  again  as  before.  This 
gluttony  produces  worms  in  their  bowels, 
progenerated  from  the  vaft  quantity  of  raw 
and  indigefted  meat,  fo  that  they  feldom  at¬ 
tain  to  the  fiftieth  year  of  their  age. 

As  for  the  reft  of  the  inhabitants  of  Pa~ 
raquaria ,  they  are  very  good  Chriftians,  and 
acknowledge  no  other  fuperiors  but  the 
mifiionaries,  whom  they  reverence  like  fa* 
thers,  as  they  are  indeed  obliged  to  them 
for  every  thing,  their  education,  cloathing, 
and  food.  They  are  very  apt  to  imitate 
any  thing  that  is  laid  before  ’em;  I  have 
feen  fome  writing  of  theirs  as  exadt  as  the 
beft  print.  They  make  clocks  and  trum¬ 
pets  not  inferior  to  any  in  Germany ;  but 
value  mufick  above  every  thing  elfe.  When 
I  fhew’d  ’em  fome  of  my  compofitions  and 
mufical  Inftruments  I  brought  along  with 
me  out  of  Europe  (tho’  I  am  but  an  indif¬ 
ferent  mufician)  they  were  ready  to  adore 
me.  At  the  time  of  our  arrival  we  were 
met  by  about  fixty  Indians ,  playing  upon 
their  pipes  and  American  horns,  one  of  ’em 
keeping  the  time  by  the  motion  of  a  kind 
of  a  flag,  after  a  very  ridiculous  manner.  I 
presented  thefe  mufleians  with  fome  toys, 
luch  as  looking-glaffes,  needles,  fifh-hooks, 
glafs-beads,  Agnus  Dei’s,  fmall  pictures,  (pc. 
which  they  valued  beyond  gold  and  filver. 
Buc  my  paper  beginning  to  fail  me,  I  will 
only  tell  you,  that  I,  with  twenty  miflio- 
naries  more,  are  to  leave  Buenos  Ayres  be¬ 
fore  long,  in  order  to  go  deeper  into  the 
country,  into  divers  cantons,  of  which  them 
are  twenty-four  in  this  province,  each  of ’em 
having  five  thoufand,  fome  eight  or  nine 
thoufand,  others  fifteen  thoufand  inha¬ 
bitants,  each  under  the  tuition  of  two 
mifiionaries,  who  are  to  provide  not  only 
for  their  fouls,  but  alfo  for  their  bodies,  by 
allotting  each  family  their  due  fhareof  meat, 
bread,  flower,  (Pc.  without  which  they  would 
devour  all  at  once.  No  more  at  this  time. 
I  recommend  myfelf,  &c. 

P.  II. 
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.A  particular  defeription  of  father  Anthony  Seppb  voyage  out  of  Spain  into 
Paraqdaria ;  taken  out  of  his  Jecond  letter  dated  in  the  canton  of  Japegu, 
in  the  province  of  Paraquaria,  on  the  24 th  of  June  1692. 


The  JOURNAL. 

IT  having  pleas’d  the  Almighty  God  to  his  mercy,  to  conduct  me  thro’  many  tri- 
make  me  an  unworthy  inftrument  in  bulations  and  dangers  from  Cadiz  to  Bue- 
ijhe  converfion  and  inilruffion  of  the  nos  Ayres,  where  I  arriv’d  fafely  on  the  6ch 
Pao-ans  of  America,  he  was  pleas’d,  thro’  of  April  1691.  I  left  Trent  the  9th  of 
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Sepp.  July  1 689,  and  travelled  thence  to  Genoa , 
i6gi.  not  without  great  danger  from  the  banditti-, 
thence  embarking  for  Cadiz ,  I  arrived  there 
the  nth  of  September,  being  forced  to  flay 
a  whole  year  at  Seville  for  the  departure  of 
the  fhips  bound  for  Buenos  Ayres.  I  re-em¬ 
barked  again  on  the  17th  0's  January  1691, 
at  Cadiz ,  for  the  profecution  of  our  intend¬ 
ed  voyage  thither.  Aboard  thele  Hups  were 
forty-four  miflionaries  of  divers  nations, 
Spaniards ,  Italians ,  Flemmings ,  Sicilians , 
Sardinians ,  Genoefes ,  Milanefes ,  Romans ,  Bo¬ 
hemia}  is  and  Aujlrians.  I  was  a  native  of 
Tyrol ,  and  my  companion  father  Anthony 
Adam  Behme  a  Bavarian ,  of  whofe  extraor¬ 
dinary  zeal  in  his  new  mifflon,  for  the  con- 
verfion  of  a  certain  nation  callen  Tares, 
wherein  he  underwent  great  hardfnips,  and 
was  likely  to  have  offered  up  his  blood  for 
the  glory  of  Chrift,  by  the  hands  of  a  pa¬ 
gan  barbarian,  who  had  infallibly  killed 
him,  had  his  bloody  defign  not  been  pre¬ 
vented  by  a  certain  new-converted  Indian 
belonging  to  my  flock  ;  I  fry,  of  all  this  I 
fhali  have  occafion  to  fay  more  hereafter. 

Our  fquadron  confided  only  of  three  ihips, 
of  between  fifty  and  fixty  guns  each.  The 
Capitaina ,  or  commodore’s  vefiel,  call’d  De 
Santtijjima  Trinitate ,  commanded  by  Don 
Antonio  de  Rat  ana-,  the  Almiranta  ae  Chrijlo 
Nazareno ,  by  Don  Antonio  Gonzalez  -,  and 
a  pink  called  Matre  Dolorofa ,  commanded 
by  a  certain  Bifcayne ,  as  were,  indeed,  the 
other  two  commanders.  We  imbark’d  a- 
board  the  Almiranta ,  in  company  of  the 
three  governors  of  Buenos  Ayres ,  AJJumption , 
and  Chili,  with  their  ladies  and  families, 
befides  divers  faftors,  merchants,  barbers, 
Negro  flaves,  200  foldiers,  100  feamen, 
and  others  ;  but  before  we  enter’d  the  great 
Atlantick  ocean,  all  the  fathers  miflionaries 
went  over  to  the  Matre  Dolorofa ,  where  the 
captain  allow’d  me  no  other  place  to  lie  in 
than  a  narrow  cabbin  about  five  feet  long, 
and  not  above  two  and  a  half  broad  ;  and 
my  beloved  companion’s  place,  I  mean  fa¬ 
ther  Anthony  Behme ,  and  another  Auflrian 
father’s,  were  fo  lhorr,  that  all  that  while 
they  were  not  able  to  lie  ftraight  in  it:  fome 
other  fathers,  who  were  not  quite  fo  tail  as 
he,  would  have  changed  places  with  him, 
but  he  would  not  put  the  leaft  inconveni¬ 
ence  upon  them  to  eafe  himfelfi  There  was 
a  little  window  to  let  in  the  air,  but  this 
being  fhut  for  the  mod  part  to  keep  out  the 
lea-waves,  we  fpent  our  time  in  darknefs  ; 
befides  which,  the  feent  of  the  water  in  the 
fhip  was  fo  naufeous  to  11s,  that  we  were 
ready  to  be  fuffocated  with  it  •,  and  were, 
on  the  other  hand,  no  Id's  pefter’d  with 
thoufands  of  mice  and  rats,  fome  whereof 
were  not  much  Ids  than  cats,  and  made  a 
tnofl  terrible  noife.  The  fmell  of  the  oni¬ 
ons  and  garlick,  and  of  flunking  tobacco, 
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of  about  fix  hundred  pullets,  280  fheep, 
and  150  hogs,  which  were  not  far  from 
our  quarters,  were  no  fmall  addition  to  the 
reft  of  our  troubles.  To  add  to  our  afflic¬ 
tion,  we  had  for  our  diet  nothing  but  (link¬ 
ing  meat,  and  bilcuits  full  of  maggots, 
the  firft  having  been  faked  a  year,  and  the 
laft  baked  two  years  before  our  departure, 
and  kept  by  the  captain.  His  covetoufnefs 
was  in  fome  meafure  puniffl’d  by  the  lofs 
he  luftained  daily  in  his  poultry  and  fheep, 
of  the  firft  of  which  died  fix  or  eight  a- 
day  •,  and  a  peftiferous  contagion  reigning 
among  the  hogs  aboard,  moft  of  them  were- 
thrown  over-board.  How  often  have  we 
been  glad  to  catch  the  rain-water  fent  us 
from  heaven,  in  fheets,  hats  and  veflels,  with 
a  great  deal  of  thankfulnefs  ?  I  will  not 
mention  here  the  trouble  and  vexation  we 
endured  from  the  vermin  *,  how  often  I 
have  been  glad  to  make  ufe  of  the  cables 
in  (lead  of  a  pillow  ;  to  patch  my  torn 
clothes,  wafh  my  own  linen,  and  fuch  like 
other  inconveniencies ;  thefe  being  but  tri¬ 
fles  in  comparifon  of  the  reft  of  our  1'ufFer- 
ings :  the  beft  was,  that  all  this  w'as  in  fome 
meafure  recompenfed  by  a  profperous  gale 
and  voyage,  which  brought  us,  without  a- 
ny  finifter  accident,  to  our  defir’d  port. 

The  1 8th  o{  January,  being  ftill  in  fight 
of  Cadiz,  the  fathers  of  the  jefuits  college 
there  came  aboard  us  to  bid  us  adieu.  We 
were  not  a  little  delighted  with  the  vaft 
number  of  fmall  veflels,  fome  of  which 
came  often  aboard  us,  to  fell  us  fome  fruits 
and  other  refrefflments,  whilft  others  paf- 
fing  in  fight  of  us,  wifli’d  the  captain,  go¬ 
vernors,  and  us  a  happy  voyage,  in  their 
ufual  fea-language,  fuch  as  Dios  Cavelleros , 
Adieu,  gentlemen  ;  A  dios,  buen  viagge,  A- 
dieu,  a  good  voyage  -,  Buen  paffage ,  A  hap¬ 
py  paffage ;  Vent  in  poppa ,  A  fair  wind  ; 
Mar  bonanza,  A  quiet  lea,  iAc.  We  an- 
fwer’d  them  with  our  drums  and  trumpets, 
and  the  fire  of  our  cannon  and  fmall  arms. 

Being  got  out  of  fight  of  Cadiz  the  19th, 

1  obferved  the  body  of  the  fun  exactly  at  its 
fetting,  and  that  of  the  moon  exadlly  to 
appear  much  larger  than  ever  I  had  ob- 
ferv’d  it  in  Germany.  The  20th  we  made 
60  leagues  with  a  fair  wind.  The  21ft, 

2  2d,  23d  and  24  th  of  January  a  brifk  north 
wind  carried  us  diretftly  within  30  leagues 
of  the  Canaries ,  or  Injuhe  fortunate,  which 
lie  100  leagues  from  Cadiz.  The  25th, 
being  the  day  of  the  converfion  of  St.  Paul , 
the  fky  began  to  be  darken’d  with  clouds 
about  midnight,  which  was  foon  after  fol¬ 
low’d  by  fo  terrible  a  tempeft,  that  the  cap¬ 
tain  and  whole  fhip’s  crew  cried  out  Miferi- 
cordia,  mifericcrdia ,  giving  all  over  for  loft; 
however,  it  lafted  not  long,  the  fury  of  the 
tempeft  being  fomewhat  allay’d  by  break  of 
day,  and  the  clouds  foon  after  dilpers’d  by  the 
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fun-beams.  We  received  no  other  damage 
in  this  terrible  tempeft,  accompanied  with 
thunder  and  lightning  (a  mod  terrible  and 
difmal  thing  at  fea)  than  that  one  of  our 
fhips  had  her  mall;  brought  by  the  board, 
which  our  captain  wifely  prevented  in  ours, 
by  furling  its  fails  in  good  time  ;  one  of  the 
belt  remedies  to  divert  the  fury  of  this  other- 
wife  irrcfiltible  element. 

Our  procurator  had  brought  along  with 
him  a  fandtified  bell,  as  we  call  it,  andi&z- 
loke  by  the  Americans ,  unto  which  they  at¬ 
tribute  this  virtue,  that  as  far  as  its  found 
reaches  no  thunder  or  lightning  can  do  any 
mifchief ;  for  which  reafon  we  took  care  to 
have  it  rung  at  this  time  of  danger.  The 
original  of  its  virtue  muft  be  traced  as  far 
as  Mexico ,  where,  they  fay,  was  formerly  a 
bell  of  a  vaft  bulk,  which,  as  often  as  it 
lightned  and  thunder’d,  rung  of  itfelf,  and 
as  far  as  the  found  thereof  reach’d,  no  thun¬ 
derbolt  was  ever  known  to  fall :  afterwards 
it  was  thought  fit  to  call  many  bells  of  the 
metal  of  this  great  bell,  which  are  given  as 
afingular  prefent  to  perfons  of  quality  ;  and 
ours  is  one  of  the  fame  kind  ;  every  procu¬ 
rator  who  goes  from  the  Indies  to  Rome 
having  fuch  a  bell  allow’d  him,  tq  protedl 
him  in  his  voyage. 

The  26th  of  January,  having  pretty  well 
refitted  our  fhip,  we  profecuted  our  voyage, 
the  Capitaine  leading  the  van,  which  was 
followed  byth zAlmirante,  but  the  pink  be¬ 
ing  heavy  loaden,  and  pretty  much  dama¬ 
ged  in  the  laft  tempeft,  remain’d  behind  for 
fix  or  feven,  and  fometimes  eight  leagues, 
yet  within  fight.  Thus  we  continued  our 
courfe  the  27th,  28th  and  29th.  The 
30th,  by  break  of  day,  a  feaman  placed  on 
the  main  topfail-maft  cried  with  a  great  deal 
of  joy,  Cavelier  os,  terra,  terra ,  Land,  land, 
gentlemen  ;  it  being  a  conftant  cuftom  a- 
board  thofe  fhips,  for  him  that  keeps  watch 
on  the  main  topfail-maft  to  look  about  him 
continually  with  a  perfpedtive  glafs,  and  at 
the  fight  of  land,  or  any  fhips,  to  give  no¬ 
tice  thereof  to  the  fhip’s  crew,  who,  if  they 
prove  fhips,  fet  up  a  red  flag,  and  difcharge 
as  many  great  guns  as  there  are  fhips  feen : 
the  fame  is  done  by  all  the  other  fhips  of 
the  fame  fquadron,  with  fuch  exadtnefs,  that 
if  a  captain  fails  in  this  point,  he’s  obliged 
to  pay  a  confiderable  fine. 

The  30th  of  January,  as  we  told  you 
before,  we  difcover’d  land,  which  prov’d 
the  high  and  famous  rock  call’d  the  Peak  of 
\ Tenerife ,  which  appeared  all  bare,  without 
any  trees,  and  cover’d  on  the  top  with  inow. 
This  Peak  is  well  known  to  the  mathema¬ 
ticians  in  their  obfervations.  The  31ft, 
coming  to  the  noted  Canary  Ifes,  at  28  deg. 
and  7  min.  from  Cadiz,  we  palVd  betwixt 
the  ifles  of  Fenerijfe  and  Palma,  the  firft  to 
the  left,  and  the  other  to  the  right  of  us, 
Vol.  V. 


there  being  feven  of  them  in  all,  but  Fens-  Sepp4 
riffe  and  Palma  are  only  well  peoped,  where 
the  Francifcans  have  a  ftately  convent;  and 
the  Canary  fack  is  preferr’d  by  the  Spani¬ 
ards  before  all  other  wines :  they  are  alfo 
famous  for  a  certain  kind  of  finging  birds, 
call’d  from  thence  Canary  birds.  In  the  ifle 
of  Palma  that  brave  father  Ignatius  Azebe- 
dius  obtain’d  the  glory  of  martyrdom,  with 
30  of  his  companions. 

February  the  ift  we  proceeded  in  our 
voyage  with  a  brifk  gale,  which  lafted  all 
that  night.  The  2d,  being  Candlemas -day, 
a  certain  father,  a  Fleming  by  birth,  made 
his  laft  vow.  We  celebrated  this  day  with 
a  confort  of  mufick,  but  the  boifteroufnefs 
of  the  fea  not  permitting  me  to  play  on  the 
theorbo,  we  were  forced  to  be  contented 
with  the  harmony  of  the  trumpets,  and  the 
thundering  of  our  great  cannon,  which  were 
difcharged  upon  this  occafion.  The  fame 
day  a  certain  Negro  flave  belonging  to  the 
governor  Don  Augujlin  de  Robles ,  was  alfo 
initiated  with  the  holy  baptifm.  The  3d 
we  reached  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  fufficiently 
known  by  its  exceflive  heat,  which  general¬ 
ly  reigns  there  but  we  happening  to  be 
blels’d  with  a  cool  north  wind  at  that  time, 
found  it  as  pleafant  as  the  moft  delightful 
fpring  feafon  in  Europe. 

The  4th  abundance  of  flying  fifli  fol¬ 
lowed  our  ftiip  for  a  confiderable  time  in 
the  air,  till  at  laft  they  betook  themfelves 
to  the  water  again.  The  feamen,  for  di- 
verfion  fake,  tied  a  ftrong  thread  on  a  cane, 
with  a  hook  at  thg  end,  and  a  white  fea¬ 
ther,  inftead  of  the  floating  wood ;  the  fly¬ 
ing  fifh  miftaking  the  fame  for  whiteings, 
and  fnapping  at  them  with  much  eagernefs, 
were  thus  catch’d  by  the  hook. 

The  5  th  of  February,  being  the  feaft  of 
the  Japonefe  martyrs,  a  novice  entred  himfelf 
into  our  fociety,  and  made  the  ufual  vow' ; 
and  the  miflionaries  took  the  holy  facrament. 

The  6th  we  pafs’d  with  a  profperous 
gale  the  FLefperidcs  Infula,  or  Ifles  of  Cape 
Verde,  fo  call’d  from  their  conftant  verdure, 
which  continues  throughout  the  whole  year, 
notwithftanding  their  fituation  under  the 
torrid  zone.  It  is  an  unwholefome  place, 
by  reafon  of  the  venomous  vapours  which 
arile  from  the  many  pools  and  fens ;  fome 
years  before  eight  miflionaries,  with  fome 
foldiers  and  feamen,  went  afhore  here,  and 
eating  too  greedily  of  the  coco-nuts,  water¬ 
melons  and  oranges  that  grow  here,  paid 
for  it  with  their  lives ;  for  which  reafon 
ftridt  orders  were  given  that  no  body  fhould 
go  afhore  here.  We  happen’d  to  have  a- 
board  us  certain  Negroes  that  were  natives 
of  this  country,  two  of  which  I  inftrudted 
at  the  fame  time  to  found  the  trumpet. 

Thefe  told  me  divers  old  ftories  of  their 
country,  viz.  That  they  had  a  Negro  bifhop 
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Sepp.  among  them,  and  divers  canons  that  were 
1691.  likewiie  Negroes ,  and  alfo  many  Negro 
— -v — J  priefts ;  but  that  the  fathers  of  the  Jefnits 
college  (belonging  to  the  Portuguefes)  were 
Blacks.  This  he  told  us,  becaufe  the  white 
colour  was  in  no  great  efteem  there,  the 
greateft  blacknefs  being  accounted  the  great- 
eft  beauty  among  them.  This  day  we  ob- 
ferved  in  our  garden  (which  we  had  brought 
out  of  Spain  to  tran  (plant  into  Par  aquaria) 
the  Narciffe  flower  to  blow,  and  a  Mnfcadine 
vine  begin  to  bud.  The  JeJJamine  continuing 
ftill  in  bloffom. 

The  7th,  8th,  9th,  10th,  nth  and 
1 2th,  we  fail’d  forward  very  brifklv,  and 
found  outfelves  at  6  deg.  on  this  fide  the 
line,  or  Equal  or ,  the  north -ftar  and  Urfa 
Major  being  fcarce  any  farther  obfervable 
to  us.  The  13th,  14th,  and  i5ih,  we  faw 
divers  fea-monfters,  and  among  the  reft  a 
certain  large  fifh  flying  near  the  (hip  like  an 
eagle.  Our  (hip’s  crew  catch’d  another  fifh 
not  unlike  a  wolf  in  his  head,  ears  and  hair, 
but  the  body  like  a  fifh.  After  dinner, 
the  feamen  being  in  a  merry  vein,  threw  out 
a  chain,  at  the  end  of  which  was  faften’d  a 
leaver  weighing  at  lead  fix  pound  weight. 
A  fudden  rejoicing  being  heard  among  the 
(hip’s  crew,  the  governors,  the  ladies,  mif- 
iionaries  and  merchants  came  running  upon 
the  deck  to  fee  what  the  matter  was,  when 
they  found  that  eight  of  the  ftouteft  fea¬ 
men  were  drawing  a  certain  large  fifh  into 
the  drip  not  unlike  an  ox. 

The  governor  of  Buenos  Ayres  having  a 
mind  to  give  us  a  diverfion,  order’d  the  cap¬ 
tain  to  call  his  three  great  dogs  he  had  brought 
away  with  him,  which  being  done,  they 
were  not  very  forward  to  approach  this  fea- 
monfter,  till  being  fet  on,  they  at  laft  ven¬ 
tur’d,  when  this  fea-ox  defended  himfelf  fo 
well  by  ftriking  with  his  tail  at  the  dogs,  and 
fometimes  wounding  them  with  his  teeth, 
that  they  were  forced  to  give  it  over;  and 
the  cabin-boys  and  fome  feamen  came  with 
their  weapons  to  make  an  end  of  him,  which 
they  did  accordingly,  boil’d  and  eat  him; 
we  had  our  (hare  alio,  which  I  and  father 
Behme  lik’d  very  well.  There  was  a  thing 
very  obfervable  in  this  fea-ox,  viz.  that  to 
his  fkin  all  over  his  body  adhered  vaft  num¬ 
bers  of  (mail  fifh,  which  were  not  his  young 
ones,  but  fuch  fifh  as  being  lenfible  of  their 
enemy  who  preys  upon  them,  had  faften’d 
themfelves  there  to  avoid  his  fury.  No¬ 
thing  is  more  common  than  to  fee  the  dol¬ 
phins  play  in  the  Atlantick  fea. 

The  1 6th  we  began  the  nine  days  prayers 
in  remembrance  of  the  Indian  apoftle  St. 
Brands  Xaverius.  The  17th,  i8ch,  and 
19th  the  heavens  blefled  us  with  very  fea- 
fonable  fhowers  of  rain,  to  our  no  fmall  re- 
frefhment,  our  water  aboard  the  (hip  be¬ 
ginning  already  to  tafte  very  ill,  and  what 
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was  worfe,  we  had  no  more  than  two  fmall 
meafures  allow’d  of  it  a  day ;  you  may  be 
lure  that  every  body  was  bufy  enough  in 
catching  what  water  they  could  in  lheets, 
table-cloths  and  hats;  and  you  might  fee  the 
poor  foldiers  and  feamen  catch  it  in  their 
(hoes;  and  it  was  pleafant  to  fee  even  thofe 
few  failors  that  were  left,  to  open  their 
wells,  and  to  catch  the  rain-drops  with  a 
great  deal  of  eagernefs. 

The  20th  we  perceiv’d  divers  fmall  fires, 
like  Ignes  fatui ,  the  reafon  whereof  is  not 
fo  eafily  to  be  found  out  at  fea  as  on  land. 
The  2  ift  we  came  within  a  league  of  the 
equipobtial  line,  which  was  pafs’d  by  the 
2  2d  of  February  early  in  the  morning. 
We  were  not  a  little  furprifed  to  find  the 
air  fo  temperate  and  delightful,  like  the 
fpring  feafon;  whereas  commonly  by  rea¬ 
fon  of  the  nearnels  of  the  fun,  the  heat  is 
very  exceflive  under  the  line.  Ships  are  of¬ 
ten  becalmed  for  fixty  or  feventy  days,  and  . 
every  thing  feems  to  change  its  nature: 
the  water  putrifies,  flefh  (links,  fleas,  lice, 
and  other  vermin  dye:  the  feent  of  fpices 
and  ballams  vanifh,  and  abundance  of  peo¬ 
ple  are  peftered  with  a  kind  of  vermin  in  the 
poll erior  parts,  which,  if  not  taken  care  of  in 
time,  prove  mortal;  lemon-juice  is  the  beft 
remedy  againft  them.  A  diftemper  and  re¬ 
medy  perhaps  not  much  known  to  fome 
European  phyficians.  Some  of  our  miflio- 
narics  began  to  be  infefted  with  them,  but 
were  timely  cured.  My  companion  father 
Behme  was  troubled  with  the  tooth-ach,  but 
no  fooner  we  were  pafs’d  the  line  but  it 
ceafed.  I  for  my  part  was  very  well  during 
the  whole  voyage,  being  not  in  the  lead 
troubled  with  vomiting,  as  I  was  in  the 
Mediterranean  fea  in  rny  voyage  from  Genoa 
to  Cadiz ,  but  was  extremely  hungry  and 
could  have  eat  heartily,  had  I  known  where 
to  come  at  it,  the  fait  vapours  of  the  fea 
being  extraordinary  good  to  create  an  appe¬ 
tite  and  to  help  digeftion. 

We  were  not  unmindful  that  among  our 
friends  in  Europe  this  was  the  Merry  Thurf- 
day  as  they  call  it,  which  they  (pend  in 
heading,  but  we  found  that  our  African  al¬ 
manack  did  not  agree  with  theirs,  our  pots 
and  d iflies  being  quite  empty.  Father 
Behme  and  I  were  got  into  the  acquaintance 
of  divers  T)utch  and  Hamborough  mer¬ 
chants  at  Cadiz ,  who,  tho’  Lutherans ,  in¬ 
vited  us  often  to  dinner,  and  (hew’d  us  ma¬ 
ny  other  civilities;  among  them  Mr.  Buer - 
wafer,  a  Hamborough  merchant,  was  very 
kind  to  us,  and  at  parting  prefen  ted  us 
with  two  Mufcovite  hams,  telling  us  that 
he  believed  they  might  (land  us  in  good 
(lead  in  our  voyage,  which  proved  true 
enough,  we  having  preferved  them  hitherto 
for  the  laft  extremity ;  but  being  more  un¬ 
willing  to  let  pafs  the  Merry  Ehurfday 
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unremember’d,  we  invited  all  the  Bohemi¬ 
an,  Flemming ,  Aufirian ,  and  forne  Italian  mif- 
lionaries  to  partake  of  our  hams,  which  they 
did,  and  we  eat  them  merrily,  tho’  without 
bread,  wine  or  water;  to  add  to  our  mirth, 
I  play’d  feveral  tunes  upon  the  theorbo,  and 
father  Behme  and  I  diverted  them  with  fome 
pleafant  tunes  upon  the  flagelet. 

The  23d  and  24th  the  night  wind  con¬ 
tinuing,  we  were  advanced  a  degree  to  the 
l'outh  fide  of  the  line;  it  being  St.  Mat¬ 
thew' %  day,  all  the  miflionaries,  brothers 
and  novices,  took  the  facrament.  The  fame 
morning  hearing  a  more  than  ordinary  noife 
upon  the  deck,  and  inquiring  the  reafon 
thereof,  I  was  anfwer’d,  that  they  had 
leen  St.  Tbelmus  on  the  top  of  the  maft. 
You  rauft  know  that  this  St.  Thelmus  a  Do¬ 
minican  being  accounted  a  patron  of  fea¬ 
sting  men,  is  reverenced  by  them  every 
morning  and  evening.  Now  it  often  hap¬ 
pening  that  certain  fiery  meteors  appear  at 
fea  like  the  Ignes  fatal  by  land  •,  the  igno¬ 
rant  feamen  cry  out  immediately  St.  Fhel- 
mus,  falling  upon  their  knees,  and  faying  cer¬ 
tain  ejaculations  to  divert  the  danger  of  an  ap¬ 
proaching  tempeft,  which  they  fay  is  portend¬ 
ed  by  the  appearance  of  St.  Thelmas-,  tho* 
in  all  our  voyage  to  Buenos  Ayres  we  met 
with  no  considerable  danger,  nor  loft  as 
much  as  one  man  at  fea;  whereas  not  long 
ago  in  a  voyage  to  the  Philippine  iflands,  the 
fquadron  that  went  from  Cadiz  threw  above 
500  dead  carcafes  over-board  with  a  cannon 
ball  ty’d  to  their  bodies,  under  the  dif- 
charge  of  one  great  piece  of  artillery,  the 
ufual  ceremony  at  burials  at  fea. 

The  25th  and  26th  we  met  with  very  un- 
conftant  weather,  fometimes  it  rain’d,  fome- 
times  it  thunder’dand  lighten’d,  and  not  long 
after  perhaps  the  fun  rejoiced  us  again  for  a 
fmall  time  with  his  pleafant  fun- beams;  a 
thing  very  common  betwixt  the  tropicks,  e- 
fpeciaily  within  two  degrees  on  both  fides  of 
the  line;  whereas  beyond  the  tropics  the  fea 
is  generally  fo  eafy  and  free  from  tempefts, 
that  the  Spaniards  have  given  it  the  name  of 
Mar  de  las  Danas ,  or  The  Lady's  Sea. 

And  upon  this  occafion  I  ought  not  to  be 
unmindful  of  my  promife,  made  in  my 
letter  from  Seville  to  the  fathers  of  our  foci- 
cty,  concerning  the  needle  of  the  compafs, 
viz.  To  give  them  a  true  account  whether 
the  needle  of  the  compafs  under  the  line, 
does  change  from  the  north  where  it  flood 
before,  to  the  other  fouth  pole  on  that 
fide,  after  they  are  pafs’d  the  equator. 
Concerning  which  I  will  tell  you,  that  ac¬ 
cording  to  my  own  and  father  Behme' s  and 
divers  other  miflionaries  obfervations,  that 
the  needle  does  not  in  the  leafl  change  its 
pofitions,  and  fhews  the  north  as  well  here 
in  Par  aquaria  as  in  Europe ,  the  whole  dif¬ 
ference  being  not  real,  but  only  in  refpeft 
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of  our  own  acceptions;  for  what  they  call 
the  fouth  in  Europe ,  is  the  north  with  us 
here;  and  as  the  fouth  wind  is  the  warm- 
ell  with  them,  fo  is  it  the  coldefl  here. 
The  north  wind  is  cold  in  Europe  and  warm 
here.  The  heart  of  our  winter  is  about 
midfummer,  yet  without  frofl  or  fnow,  a 
thing  fo  little  known  among  thefe  Indians * 
that  they  can’t  tell  whether  it  be  black  or 
white:  and  in  December  and  January ,  when 
all  is  cover’d  with  fnow  and  ice  in  feveral 
parts  of  Europe ,  we  injoy  here  the  molt 
delightful  fruits  of  the  fummer.  In  fhort,  he 
that  call’d  America  the  world  turn’d  toply 
turvey,  was  not  much  in  the  wrong  of  it. 

But  we  mull  return  to  our  voyage.  The 
27th  of  February  at  2  deg.  of  fouthern  la¬ 
titude,  we  began  our  voyage  not  with 
Mufcovy  hams  as  we  had  done  the  Fhurfday 
before,  but  with  flunking  beef  and  water; 
yet  we  were  merry  with  this  flender  fare. 
Aftei  dinner  I  vifited  the  fick,  and  gave 
them  fome  almonds  and  fome  confited  ani- 
feeds,  which  I  had  brought  along  with  me 
from  Cadiz  for  my  own  ufe.  After  I  had 
made  them  a  fhort  fermon  upon  Patience , 
I  prefented  to  them  the  image  of  our  lady 
of  Ottingen ,  which  they  kifs’d  with  a  great 
deal  of  devotion. 

The  28th  of  February  we  began  our 
lent.  Father  Anthony  Paru  our  fuperior,  a 
Spaniard  by  birth,  a  perfon  who  for  his 
gravity  and  whole  behaviour  refembled 
St.  Xayerius ,  and  moft  of  the  Spanifh  mif- 
fionaries,  brothers  and  novices  had  been 
continually  troubled  (ever  fince  their  com¬ 
ing  from  Cadiz )  with  the  fea  diftemper  or 
vomiting;  which  not  only  continued  but 
increafed  daily ;  the  reafon  whereof  I  at¬ 
tribute  to  nothing  elfe,  than  that  this  was 
the  firft  time  of  their  going  to  fea  ;  which 
was  plainly  obfervable  in  thofe  mifliona- 
ries  that  were  aboard  us,  that  came  from 
Germany ,  the  Netherlands  and  Italy,  and 
had  pafs’d  over  the  Mediterranean  into 
Spain,  who  were  not  fo  much  afflifted  with 'it. 
Our  greateft  trouble  was,  that  we  had  no¬ 
thing  wherewith  to  comfort  them,  for  our 
pullets  were  all  dead  as  well  as  the  fheep, 
and  there  remained  twelve  hogs,  fo  lean 
and  tough,  and  the  biiket  fo  full  of  maggots, 
that  they  were  very  unfit  food  for  a  fick 
ftomach.  The  fhip’s  crew  had  a  kind  of 
hard  black  bifket,  fuch  as  they  feed  the 
galley  flaves  with  aboard  the  galleys ;  thefe 
being  without  maggots,  father  Anthony 
Behme  and  I  eat  them  with  the  fame  latif- 
fadtion  now  as  if  they  had  been  the  beft 
French  bread.  How  often  did  we  wifh  at 
this  time  for  the  feraps  which  we  had  feen 
in  our  college  under  the  table? 

The  ill  of  A larch  we  began  to  perceive 
the  tempefts  and  fudden  hurricanes  which 
had  pefter’d  us  fo  frequently  about  3  deg. 
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in  latitude  of  the  line,  betwixt  the  two 
tropicks  to  change  remarkably,  the  weather 
being  much  more  fettled  towards  the  eve¬ 
ning  we  faw  an  intire  rainbow  quite  acrofs 
the  fky,  refembling  our  rainbows,  except 
that  we  perceiv’d  more  of  the  blue  mix’d 
with  the  other  colours. 

The  2d  of  March  we  fail’d  along  the 
coaft  of  Parnambuco  in  Brafel ,  where  fa¬ 
ther  Anthony  Vieraone  of  our  fociety,  a  Por- 
tugitefe  by  birth,  and  formerly  chaplain  to 
queen  Chrifiine  of  Sweden ,  lives  in  the  Jc- 
fuits  college.  The  fame  night  Don  Antonio 
Gonzalez  captain  of  Almiranta  evacuated  a 
ltone  as  big  as  a  pigeon’s  egg.  The  3d  at 
fun-fet  a  if  range  Indian  bird  fettled  upon  our 
mail,  accounted  a  fign  that  we  were  with¬ 
in  30  leagues  of  the  fhore  of  Brazil ,  be- 
caufe  the  birds  feldom  venture  farther  at  lea, 
where  they  have  no  trees  by  the  way  to  reft 
upon.  His  tail  was  like  that  of  a  dragon’s, 
the  wings  no  bigger  than  thofe  of  an  ordinary 
cock  •,  the  head  like  that  of  a  turkey,  and  the 
bill  like  that  of  a  fnipe.  The  governor  of  Bu¬ 
enos  Ayres  let  fly  at  it  with  his  fufee,  but  the 
flaot  not  being  ftrong  enough  to  penetrate 
through  the  feathers,  he  efcaped  with  life. 

The  4th  being  the  firft  Sunday  in  Lent , 
we  had  a  fermon,  which  we  continued  for 
eight  days  fucceflively,  where  the  governors 
and  ladies  were  always  prefent.  The  5th 
we  found  ourfelves  at  8  deg.  towards  the 
tropick  of  Capricorn ,  and  though  we  had 
the  fun  vertical  (becaufe  it  made  not  the 
leaft  fliadow  about  noon)  we  were  not 
troubled  with  any  excefs  of  heat.  The  6th, 
7th  and  8th  nothing  of  moment  happen¬ 
ed,  except  that  now  and  then  we  were  re- 
freih’d  with  a  welcome  fbower  of  rain.  The 
9th  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  began  to  fhew 
his  horns,  but  was  no  lefs  favourable  to  us 
than  the  Cancer ,  we  being  not  molefted 
with  heat.  The  10th  proved  a  very  clear 
ftar-light  night,  and  among  other  ftars  we 
then  obferved  the  Pole  Star  or  Polus  An- 
tarllicus ,  the  Peacock ,  the  Apis  Indica ,  the 
Chameleon ,  Nnbicula  Major  and  Minor , 
with  feveral  other  ftars  not  to  be  met  with 
in  our  celeftial  globe,  as  being  as  much  un¬ 
known  to  the  European  aftronomers,  as  di¬ 
vers  places  and  rivers  are  to  the  geographers, 
and  therefore  left  out  in  their  maps. 

The  11th  we  faw  fome  fea  pigeons, 
four  of  which  fettled  on  our  mails  i  we 
kill’d  two  of  them,  and  they  were  not  un¬ 
like  our  pigeons.  The  12  th  being  the  day 
of  canonization  of  St.  Ignatius  and  Xave- 
rius ,  we  received  the  blefled  facrament.  I 
viftted  the  fick,  and  prefented  them  with 
what  refrefhments  I  had.  The  13  th  at  one 
o’  clock  in  the  afternoon  we  pafs’d  the  tro¬ 
pic  of  Capricorn ,  23  deg.  from  the  equi¬ 
noctial  line,  and  by  entring  the  temperate 
zone,  advanced  toward  the  river  De  la  Plata. 


Much  might  be  faid  of  the  temperate 
zone,  were  it  not  beyond  my  purpofe :  I 
will  only  tell  you  that  it  has  got  its  name 
from  its  moil  excellent  temperature  of  air, 
being  neither  too  hot  nor  too  cold,  neither 
too  moift  nor  dry;  of  which  we  found  the 
happy  effedls,  all  our  fick  beginning  to 
mend  from  this  time,  except  the  lately  bap¬ 
tized  Negro  who  continued  very  ill;  I  of¬ 
fered  him  the  image  of  our  lady  of  Ot tin- 
gen,  exhorting  him  to  truft  to  her  goodnefs 
for  relief,  which  he  did,  and  kifs’d  it  with 
a  great  deal  of  fatisfadlion,  and  recovered 
not  long  after.  The  14th  being  becalmed 
we  catch’d  feveral  fifti,  very  different  from 
ours  in  Europe.  In  the  belly  of  one  they  found 
a  whole  waiftcoat,  in  another  an  arm  of  a 
man.  I  fpent  the  greateftpart  of  this  day  in 
inftrudling  four  Negro  boys  belonging  to  the 
governor  of  Buenos  Ayres  to  found  the  trum¬ 
pet,  which  coft  me  no  fmall  pains ;  how¬ 
ever  before  the  end  of  my  voyage  they  had 
learn’d  to  found  about  fix  or  feven  tunes. 

The  15th  Don  Antonio  de  Ret ano,  cap¬ 
tain  of  the  Capitana ,  came  aboard  us  to 
give  our  captain  a  vifir,  which  was  return’d 
afterwards  by  our  captain.  They  faluted 
one  another  every  time  with  eight  cannon 
fhot.  In  the  evening  I  explain’d  to  fome 
of  the  Negro  women  certain  points  of  the 
Chriftian  religion,  giving  them  an  account 
of  certain  miracles  perform’d  by  our  lady 
of  Ottingen ,  the  image  whereof  I  fhew’d 
them;  they  kifi’d  and  reverenced  it,  and 
finding  them  very  defirous  to  keep  it,  I 
prefented  them  with  fome  others,  of  which 
father  Behme  and  I  had  caufed  feveral  hun¬ 
dred  to  be  made  of  earth  at  Seville ;  they 
valued  this  prelent  above  all  the  gold  and 
filver  I  could  have  given  them. 

The  1 6th  and  17th  the  wind  being  fome- 
what  flacken’d,  we  diverted  ourfelves  again 
with  fifhing,  and  one  of  the  cabin-boys 
laying  unadvifedly  hold  of  the  fifh,  he  faft- 
en’d  his  teeth  into  his  hand,  and  held  fo 
fall,  that  his  teeth  could  not  be  difingaged 
till  they  cut  oft  the  head.  The  1 8 th,  being 
the  3d  Sunday  in  Lent ,  wewere  alarm’d  with 
a  cannon  fhot,  but  having  fent  a  boat  to 
the  Capitana  to  learn  the  reafon,  we  found 
that  it  was  only  the  ufual  ceremony  made  at 
the  burial  of  a  deceafed  feaman,  whom 
they  had  thrown  over-board  with  a  bullet 
ty’d  to  his  neck ;  the  only  perfon  who 
loft  his  life  in  the  whole  voyage,  he  being 
not  very  well  before  we  left  Cadiz.  The 
baptized  Negro  begins-  to  mend  every  day ; 
of  which  I  defire  an  account  may  be  fent  to 
the  reverend  fathers  Jefuits,  Philip  Scuch 
preacher,  and  Jofeph  Adelman ,  two  great 
admirers  of  this  image;  as  alfo  to  the  ma¬ 
ilers  of  the  Tertian  fcholars,  and  to  all  our 
companions,  efpecially  to  father  Felikfue- 
ger ;  to  Satisfy  them  that  our  lady  of  Ottin- 
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gen  does  not  ceafe  to  perform  miracles, 
even  among  the  Indians  in  America.  For 
the  image  which  I  have  caus’d  to  be  fet  up 
in  our  church,  they  reverence  and  pretent 
with  a  deal  of  devotions:  nay,  a  certain 
Indian  painter  has  drawn  two,  no  ill  copies, 
after  it,  which  I  have  preferrted  to  father 
Behme ,  who  does  wonders  with  them  among 
the  Barbarians  call’d  Taros  ;  for  fuch  as  are 
baptized  reverence  them  with  bended  knees, 
make  the  fign  of  the  crofs  before  them, 
nay  bring  their  young  babes  to  the  chapel 
(made  of  ftraw  and  clay)  where  one  of 
them  Hands  in  order  to  kifs  this  holy  image; 
all  which,  together  with  the  indefatigable 
care  of  the  faid  father  Anthony  Behme  (of 
which  more  hereafter)  I  look  upon  as  a 
happy  preiage  of  the  in  tire  converfion  of 
thel'e  Barbarians ;  whofe  cafe  I  dcfire  may 
be  recommended  to  the  fervent  prayers  of 
thole  of  our  fociety  in  Europe ,  who  thereby 
will  have  a  fhare  in  thofe  bleffings  that  at¬ 
tend  the  office  of  a  miffionary. 

But  we  mult  return  to  our  ffiips.  The 
19  th  being  the  feaft  of  Sc.  Jofeph  the  fofter- 
father  of  our  Saviour,  I  did  read  mafs  and 
attended  all  the  fathers,  brothers  and  no¬ 
vices  at  dinner,  it  being  my  turn  io  to  do. 
A  little  before  fun- fet  the  dogs  began  to 
bark  and  play  very  merrily,  beyond  what 
we  ever  obferved  them  to  do  before-,  the 
captain  told  us  that  it  was  an  infallible  fign 
that  we  were  not  far  from  land,  which  the 
dogs  by  their  quick  lcent  could  difcover  at 
a  great  diftance ;  we  foon  found  that  he 
was  not  deceived  in  his  guefs,  becaufe  foon 
after  we  got  fight  of  the  ifle  of  St.  Thomas 
on  the  coaft  of  Brafil.  The  20th  our 
Mufcadine  vines  in  our  little  garden  aboard 
us,  began  for  to  caft  their  leaves.  The 
2 1  ft  being  St.  BenedibTs  day,  I  faid  mafs 
inftead  of  another  father,  whofe  turn  it 
was;  in  which,  as  well  as  in  every  mafs  that 
ever  I  laid,  I  bid  them  adieu.  I  conftant- 
ly  included  in  my  prayers  Rudo ,  father 
Alphonfo ,  and  my  filter  Mary  Benedibta , 
with  all  the  brothers  and  filters  in  their  re- 
fpective  convents;  I  defired  to  be  remem- 
bred  to  them.  The  fame  evening  I  preach¬ 
ed  to  the  fhip’s  crew,  Negroes ,  and  other 
pafiengers,  my  pulpit  being  only  fome  ca¬ 
bles  wrapt  together ;  and  the  feats  of  the 
auditors,  the  anchors  belonging  to  the  fhip. 

I  inlarged  upon  the  life  of  the  holy  father 
Benedibi ,  concluding  with  a  moral  exhor¬ 
tation  to  follow  his  holy  footfteps.  After 
fermon  I  told  them  ieveral  remarkable 
things  of  the  two  monafteries  of  St.  Mary's 
Hill ,  and  of  the  Holy  Crofs  of  Loben ,  of 
their  original  and  fituation  upon  high  rocks, 
of  their  feveral  rules  and  difcipline;  and 
how  I  had  a  brother  in  one  arid  a  filter  in 
the  other  of  thefe  convents;  who  I  was  lure 
would  offer  their  dailv  prayers  for  my  fife 
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paffage  over  the  wide  lea.  Tho’  I  fpoke  to 
them  in  Spanifa ,  in  which  I  am  not  very  per¬ 
fect,  yet  they  did  hear  me  with  the  fame  at¬ 
tention- as  if  I  hard  been  born  a  Spaniard ; 
and  I  always  found  that  when  I  fpoke  to  the 
Indians  concerning  Germany  and  fuch  like  far 
diftant  places*  they  v/ere  as  attentive  to  it  as 
the  Europeans  when  they  hear  of  the  Indian 
affairs. 
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The  2  2d  they  catch’d  a  fifli  weighing  no 
lefs  than  ninety  pound  weight.  It  was  of  a 
green  colour,  with  gold  colour’d  fpots,  the 
flefla  was  very  fweet  and  mellow.  The  2  3d 
we  were  forced  to  laveer,  by  reafon  of  the 
contrary  winds,  fo  that  we  could  not  make 
above  half  a  degree  that  day,  tho’  at  that 
rate  of  failing  there  goes  fometimes  twenty- 
four  nay  thirty  leagues  to  a  degree,  whereas 
otherwife  it  is  reckoned  no  more  than  fifteen. 
The  24th  being  Sc.  Gabriel' s  day  we  receiv¬ 
ed  the  communion  again,  and  the  25th  be¬ 
ing  the  day  of  the  Annunciation  of  our  lady, 
it  was  celebrated  with  four  maffes,  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  all  our  cannon,  and  by  displaying 
all  our  enfigns  and  flags,  and  a  conforc  of 
our  mufical  inftruments,  viz.  the  pipe,  the¬ 
orbo,  trumpets,  drums  and  hautboys.  The 
fhip’s  crew  danced  in  the  evening  to  a 
drum  and  pipe.  Soon  after  divers  herons 
and  birds  of  prey  flying  over  our  fhip,  we 
look’d  upon  them  as  certain  meffiengers  that 
we  were  not  very  far  from  the  ffiore,  to  the 
no  fmall  fatisfadlion  of  us  all.  Nothing  can 
be  more  natural  for  men  than  to  long  for 
that  element  which  has  given  them  life  and 
being.  I  fpent  part  of  the  evening  in  gi¬ 
ving  good  inftrudtions  to  the  Negroes  aboard 
us,  and  in  exercifing  the  young  ones  at  the 
trumpet,  who  began  by  degrees  to  found 
fome  few  tunes.  The  Capitana  gave  us  the 
fignal  by  a  cannon-fhot,  and  fen t  us  word 
by  a  boat  that  they  had  founded  the  bottom, 
and  found  feventy  fathom  water;  for  when¬ 
ever  any  ffiips  approach  the  fhore,  they 
are  fure  to  found  the  bottom  by  a  certain 
piece  of  lead  dip’d  in  fuet  or  white  wax, 
fattened  to  a  rope'  of  many  fathoms  long, 
which  as  foon  as  it  torches  the  bottom  they 
draw  up  again,  and  by  the  colour  of  the  earth 
that  fticks  to  it  find  whether  the  ground 
be  earthy,  rocky  or  Tandy,  the  laft  being 
the  beft  for  anchorage.  We  difcovered  at 
the  fame  time  a  remarkable  difference 
in  the  colour  of  the  fea-water,  which  ap¬ 
pear’d  not  quite  fo  blue  as  before. 

The  26th  we  had  a  favourable  gale, 
which  made  the  whole  fhip’s  crew,  but  espe¬ 
cially  us  miffionaries,  full  of  hopes  to  reach 
the  defired  fhore  before  long.  The  aydi 
the  Capitana  gave  us  the  ufual  fignal  with  a 
cannon  fliot  and  the  white  flag,  that  they 
had  feen  land;  the  Almirante  did  the  fame 
foon  after,  and  was  follow’d  by  the  P,nk. 
Our  explorator  on  the  top- m  aft  difcovered 
8  H  the 
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the  land  without  the  help  of  a  pr'ofpeftive 
glafs,  to  the  right  hand  of  us  towards  Brq/il, 
immediately  after  break  of  day,  as  it  is  in¬ 
credible  with  what  joy  every  body  climb’d, 
fome  upon  ladders,  others  on  the  mails,  to 
take  part  in  fo  agreeable  a  fight;  fome  were 
cleaning  their  profpeftive  glaflfes,  whilll  o- 
thers  were  endeavouring  to  difeover  it  with 
their  eyes;  among  thefe  was  father  Behme, 
■who  being  very  qaick-fighted,  cry’d  out 
about  noon,  Land,  Land,  good  fathers, 
and  not  long  after  every  body  had  a  plain 
fight  of  that  fo  long  wilh’d  for  continent  of 
America  ;  which  made  us  fall  on  our  knees 
to  offer  our  thanks  to  God  Almighty  for  his 
mercy,  in  bringing  us  lo  near  to  the  defi- 
red  port. 

We  found  the  depth  here  of  about  30 
fathom,  at  24  deg.  of  fouthern  lat.  and  26 
min.  about  7  or  8  leagues  from  the  mouth 
of  the  river  De  la  Plata.  At  the  fame  time 
we  faw  two  clouds  in  the  fouth  very  high 
in  the  hemifphere,  which  we  had  firft  difeo- 
ver’d,  and  confequently  kept  fight  of  ever 
fince  we  approached  the  line,  but  only  juft 
above  the  horizon.  Our  captain  told  us  that 
thefe  two  clouds  were  the  fureft  guides  to 
fhips  bound  for  Paraquaria ,  and  I  remem¬ 
ber  that  as  foon  as  the  captain  faw  them, 
before  we  pafs’d  the  line,  he  told  us,  Be  joy¬ 
ful  good  fathers,  here  are  our  infallible 
guides,  theie  two  clouds  will  ihew  us  the  way 
to  P ar aquaria ,  and  reft  as  foon  as  we  come 
there.  Which  in  effeft  proved  true,  not 
that  thefe  clouds  did  drive  before  us,  but 
they  Handing  vertical  over  Paraquaria ,  and 
beino-  in  fight  of  us,  we  had  nO  more  to 
do  than  to  fleer  our  courfe  direftly  towards 
them.  We  faw  in  thofe  fouthern  parts  di¬ 
vers  new  flats,  fuch  as  Dorado,  Xiphias ,  cal¬ 
led  the  Gold  Fi/h,  Noah's  Dove,  the  Para- 
dife  Bird ,  the  Phehix,  the  Pica  Brafilica , 
Indus  Sagittiferus ,  with  divers  others. 

The  28  th  of  February  viz  advanced  to 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  which  at  the  en¬ 
trance  is  no  lefs  than  feventy  leagues  over; 
and  were  told  that  the  river  of  the  Amazons 
in  Brafil  was  much  broader  than  this.  We 
had  much  ado  to  find  the  right  channel, 
and  were  fain  to  take  in  moft  of  our  fails 
for  fear  of  touching  upon  the  funds.  The 
water  continued  fait,  as  I  found  by  experi¬ 
ence,  but  the  colour  was  changed  from  blue 
and  green  into  a  vvhitilh  colour  not  unlike 
the  rivulets.  After  much  rain,  to  the  right 
of  us,  we  had  the  cape  of  St.  Mary ,  where 
we  could  plainly  fee  the  tower,  built  by  the 
Spaniards  after  the  difeovery  of  Paraqua¬ 
ria.  Then  we  pafs’d  by  the  iflq  call’d  De 
los  Lobos ,  from  the  vaft  number  of  fca- 
wolves  which  are  feen  hereabouts.  We  faw 
a  great'  number  of  them  with  heads  like 
dogs,  and  hair  on  their  backs  inflead  of 
leaks,  and  they  howled  like  our  wolves. 
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But  we  came  not  in  fight  of  the  cape  St. 

Anthony. 

Thence  we  had  dill  60  leagues  to  Buenos 
Ayres ,  which  was  at  38  deg.  fouthern  lati¬ 
tude,  juft  as  Cadiz  at  35  deg.  of  northern 
latitude.  We  faw  hereabouts  vaft  quanti¬ 
ties  of  white  wild  pigeons.  About  noon  we 
came  to  the  ifle  Meldonato ;  and  a  rumour 
being  fpread  in  Spain ,  that  the  Portuguefes 
had  taken  the  poll  and  fortified  themfelves 
in  that ifiand,  the  governor  of  Buenos  Ayres 
(purfuant  to  his  orders  receiv’d  from  his  Ca- 
tholick  majefty)  went  afhore  in  the  laid  ifiand 
with  fome  gentlemen  and  foldiers  to  know 
the  truth  thereof;  they  took  a  view  of  the 
whole  ifiand,  and  found  neither  men  nor 
the  footfteps  of  men,  much  lefs  any  houfes 
or  fortifications;  but  prodigious  numbers  of 
fat  oxen,  cows,  calves  and  horfes,  the  grafs 
being  fo  high  that  it  almofl  covered  the  cat¬ 
tle,  notwithftanding  they  were  very  large. 
They  kill’d  an  ox,  which  they  brought  a- 
loner  with  them,  befides  feveral  other  things; 
but  the  ox  was  fo  big  that  they  were  forced 
to  cut  him  into  quarters  before  they  could 
carry  him  into  the  long-boat. 

They  brought  alfo  along  with  them  di¬ 
vers  forts  of  flowers,  of  which  they  had 
made  garlands  and  put  them  on  their  hats. 
The  governor,  after  his  return  aboard  the 
fhip,  told  us,  that  near  the  fhore,  upon  a  rock 
there  flood  a  wooden  crofs,  fet  up  doubt- 
lefs  by  the  Spaniards ,  as  a  token  that  they 
were  the  difeoverers  of  it.  The  flowers 
they  brought  along  with  them  were  not  un¬ 
like  fome  of  our  European  flowers.  One 
had  fome  refemblance  to  our  gilliflower,  an¬ 
other  to  our  faftron,  and  another  to  that 
of  our  wild  fage.  But  what  ftirprized  me 
moft,  was  a  certain  flower  (fuch  a  one  as 
I  never  met  with  before  in  my  life)  having 
a  thorny  crown,  a  launce,  three  nails,  and  the 
ch  a  rafters  of  ropes  upon  its  leaves;  which 
for  that  reafon  I  gave  the  name  of  the  paf- 
fion-flower.  After  this  day  we  always  came 
to  anchor  at  night,  not  daring  to  fail  in  the 
night-time  for  fear  of  miffing  the  channel, 
which  has  on  both  fides  moft  dangerous 
land-banks*  thinking  ourfelves  much  more 
fafe  than  in  the  open  feas.  We  all  relied 
very  well,  and  the  30th  by  break  of  day 
weighed  our  anchor,  and  with  all  the  fail 
we  could  make  pafs’d  by  the  ifle  De  los 
Flores ,  fo  call’d  from  its  abundance  of  flow¬ 
ers.  I  fpent  part  of  the  day  in  inflrufting 
a  Negro  boy  who  was  afterwards  baptized 
at  Buenos  Ayres. 

April  5th  I  found  by  that  water  where¬ 
with  I  wafh’d  my  face,  that  it  had  very 
little  of  the  bracldfh  tafte  left,  which 
put  us  in  hopes  that  we  might  drink  frefh 
water  by  noon,  which  happen’d  accord¬ 
ingly;  and  it  would  have  done  one’s  heart 
good  to  fee  how  every  body  did  run  to  fa- 
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date  himfelf  with  the  moft  delightful 
draught  oi  frefh  water,,  which  went  down 
with  more  pleafure  at  that  time  than  the 
belt  of  wines  could  have  done  at  another, 
notwithstanding  it  was  not  very  clear.  We 
found  twenty  fathom  water. 

April  2d,  I  told  you  before  that  this  ri¬ 
ver  is  full  of  fand-banks,  to  avoid  which  four 
men  were  conftantly  im ploy’d  to  found  the 
depth  by  the  plumb,  and,  according  as  they 
found  the  earth  which  ftuck  to  the  bottom 
of  it  either  fandy,  clay  or  marfhy,  they  cry’d 
at  every  turn’,  2 o  fathom  day  ground,  iS  fa¬ 
thom  /and  ;  fo  that  by  the  fpecial  care  of 
our  captain,  we  pais’d  on  veryhippily  with¬ 
out  finking  upon  the  fand-banks. 

April  3d  a  large  bird  of  prey  fettling 
upon  the  maft  of  our  fhip,  the  governor 
of  Buenos  Ayres  fhot  a  bullet  into  his  car- 
cale,  which  was  too  ftrong  for  his  ftomach 
to  digefl  ;  he  had  moft  terrible  large  claws. 
Soon  after  we  catch’d  a  pretty  (mail  bird 
with  our  hands.  It  was  of  a  fky-blue  co¬ 
lour  all  over  the  body  except  the  head, 
where  it  had  a  red  tuft;  it  made  not  the 
leaft  noife  when  it  was  catch’d,  and  was 
prefen  ted  to  the  governor’s  fon.  The  fame 
day  the  captains  difpatch’d  Don  Pietro  dc 
Cajlro ,  in  a  yacht  to  Buenos  Ayres,  to  give 
notice  of  our  arrival. 

The  4th  we  were  within  twenty  leagues 
of  Buenos  Ayres ,  yet  could  not  fee  it ;  we 
fpent  that  day  in  clearing  the  fhips,  put  up 
our  flags,  covered  the  galleries  with  fcarlet 
cloth,  and  opened  the  port-holes  for  the 
cannon,  to  give  the  ufual  falute  at  our  ar¬ 
rival  in  the  port.  The  governors,  mer¬ 
chants,  faftors,  pafiengers,  foldiers,  and  in 
fhort  all  the  fliip’s  crew,  even  to  the  ca¬ 
bin-boys,  put  on  their  beft  apparel,  to  make 
the  beft  appearance  they  were  able  at  their 
arrival  in  the  harbour ;  among  which  the 
equipage  of  the  governor  of  Buenos  Ayres , 
and  the  ladies,  together  with  the  flags,  en- 
flgns  and  ornaments  of  the  vefiels,  made  a 
moft  glorious  fhew,  the  laft  appearing  up¬ 
on  the  water  like  fo  many  triumphant  ca- 
files.  The  poor  miflionaries  were  the  only 
perfons  who  in  their  habits  had  not  the  leaft 
fhare  in  all  thefe  preparations,  their  cloaths 
being  very  old,  efpecially  mine,  and  thofe 
of  father  Behme ,  w'ho  being  made  a  year 
before  the  reft,  were  fo  tatter’d  that  they 
would  not  hold  a  flitch ;  and  therefore  wore 
our  night-gowns  over  them. 

The  5  th  immediately  after  fun-rifing  we 
got  fight  of  the  fo  much  defired  port  of 
Buenos  Ayres ,  as  the  Spaniards  call  it  from 
its  moft  excellent  temperature  of  the  air, 
throughout  the  whole  year.  Towards 


evening  we  law  two  boats,  with  two  pair  of 
oars  each*  to  make  the  beft  of  their  way 
towards  us:  In  one  was  the  fon  of  the  go¬ 
vernor  of  the  place,  accompany’d  with 
three  of  the  chief  officers,  to  welcome  the 
new  governor,  and  in  the  other  the  Procu¬ 
rator^  or  chief  of  our  fociety  in  Paraqua- 
ria ,  to  do  the  like  to  the  miflionaries  a- 
board,  and  to  regale  us  with  divers  forts  of 
proviflons  and  refrefhments;  or  to  fpeak 
in  plain  terms,  to  feed  the  hungry.  The 
father  procurator  brought  along  with  him 
four  fheep  and  two  calves,  but  we  refufing 
to  eat  fleih  in  lent,  bellow’d  the  fame  upon, 
the  hungry  foldiers;  of  American  fruits 
they  brought  us  muftdelions,  apples,  melons, 
and  water-melons,  call’d  Sandias  by  the 
Spaniards ,  fome  onions  and  garlick,  twenty 
wheaten  loaves  of  the  beft  fort,  a  fmall 
barrel  with  the  beft  honey,  a  bafket  of 
fweet-meats,  prefer v’d  lemons  and  ci¬ 
trons,  &c.  all  which  how  welcome  it  was 
to  our  hungry  ftomachs  we  will  give  you 
leave  to  guels ;  the  other  boats  having 
brought  alfo  fuch  like  refrefhments  for  the 
governors  and  ladies,  they  were  no  lefs 
pleafed  with  them  than  we,  after  fo  tedious 
and  troublefome  a  voyage. 

The  6th  of  April  we  arrived  happily  in 
the  port  Buenos  Ayres ;  where  ail  that  day 
nothing  was  to  be  heard  but  the  thunder  of 
our  cannon,  the  noile  of  our  trumpets, 
drums  and  pipes:  Here  they  faw  our  flags 
and  enfigns  dilplay’d,  on  the  fhore  feveral 
companies  of  hprfe  and  foot,  a  vaft  number 
of  Indians  with  their  mufical  inftruments, 
abundance  of  Negroes  to  bid  us  welcome; 
and  to  render  our  arrival  the  more  confpi- 
cuous,  many  of  the  Indians  came  running 
with  full  fpeed,  and  thronging  through  the 
croud  to  kifs  our  hands,  fo  that  I  could 
not  refrain  from  tears,  but  upon  my  knees 
implored  God’s  mercy  to  alfift  me  in  my 
intended  defign  of  bringing  many  of  thele 
innocent  people  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
gofpel:  Thus  furrounded  by  a  vaft  multi¬ 
tude  of  thefe  Americans ,  and  accompanied 
by  the  father  provincial  Gregory  de  Grefco , 
and  the  reft  of  our  fociety,  we  pafs’d  from 
the  gate  ftraightways  to  the  church,  where 
we  fung  the  Pe  Deum  with  a  great  deal  of 
devotion,  the  bells  ringing  all  the  while 
all  over  the  town.  Thus  having  given  you 
the  beft  account  I  could  of  this  voyage, 
purfuant  to  my  promife  at  our  departure, 
I  will  now  proceed  to  our  journey  from 
Buenos  Ayres ,  into  the  cantons  of  the  Indi¬ 
ans',  in  hopes  that  you  will,  in  confideration 
of  the  weight  of  the  matter,  pardon  the 
unpolitenels  of  die  ftyle. 


Se  pp. 
1691. 


C  H  A  P. 


db’o 

Sepi\ 

1691. 
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CHAP.  III. 

An  account  of  another  voyage  performed  by  father  Anthony  Sepp,  May  1691, 
from  Buenos  Ayres  for  200  leagues  up  the  river  Uruguay  to  the  cantons  of 

the  Indians.  i 


BUT  before  I  embark  a  fecond  time,  I 
think  ir  not  atolls  to  give  you  a  Ihort 
defcriptior.  of  Buenos  Ayres,  not  queftioning 
but  though  the  fame  has  been  done  more 
at  laige  before  by  other  hidorians,  yet  what 
comes  from  the  hand  of  a  friend  who  lives 
upon  the  fpot,  will  be  look’d  upon  as  more 
fure  and  acceptable  than  what  comes  from 
ftrangers,  that  have  been  no  eye-witnefles  of 
what  they  publifh  to  the  world.  Being  ar¬ 
rived  the  6th  of  April  1691,  (as  we  told  you 
before)  at  Buenos  Ayres ,  our  father  provincial 
thought  it  highly  neceffary  that  the  44  mif- 
fioners,  which  had  endured  fo  much  hard- 
fhip  in  fo  long  a  voyage,  fhould  have  a 
month  allowed  them  for  the  recovery  of 
their  flrength,  which  was  much  impaired 
by  fo  many  fatigues,  fome  being  fo  much 
alter’d  in  their  completions,  that  they  ap¬ 
pear’d  as  meagre  and  pale  as  death  itfelf. 

His  firfl  care  was  to  indcar  himfelf  to  us 
by  all  imaginable  ats  of  charity ;  he  pro¬ 
vided  food  and  drink,  cloath’d  and  received 
us  with  all  the  marks  of  kindnefs  and  libe¬ 
rality  in  his  college,  where  we  did  not  want 
any  thing  the  place  afforded  ;  as  on  the  o- 
ther  hand,  fuch  of  our  miffionaries  as  were 
able  imployed  the  approaching  holy  week 
in  hearing  confeffion,  and  giving  abfolution 
to  the  Spaniards  living  at  Buenos  Ayres ,  no 
Indians  being  permitted  to  inhabit  the  town  •, 
for  the  old  college  here  (though  next  to  that 
of  Corduba  in  Tucuman ,  the  biggefl  of  thefe 
parts)  confiding  only  of  8  fathers  and  one 
brother,  including  the  father  provincial  and 
his  deputy,  had  their  hands  full  in  the  daily 
performance  of  their  duty. 

This  province  exceeds  in  bignels  all  Ger¬ 
many,  the  Netherlands,  France  and  Italy  ta¬ 
ken  together,  not  in  the  number  of  cities, 
for  fuch  it  has  none ;  not  in  colleges,  for  of 
thefe  there  are  no  more  than  80,  and  in 
them  only  160  perfons ;  but  in  its  vaft  ex¬ 
tent,  and  the  great  diftance  of  our  colleges 
from  one  another,  fome  of  which  are  100, 
200,  300,  nay  500  or  600  leagues  afunder. 
I  here  is  one  continued  plain  of  200  leagues 
betwixt  Buenos  Ayres  and  Corduba  in  Tucu- 
man  ;  in  thefe  200  leagues  you  fee  not  fo 
much  as  one  tree ;  yet  nothing  but  the  bed 
paflurage  in  the  world  ;  full  of  fine  cattle, 
inch  as  oxen,  cows,  calves  and  horfes ;  all 
which,  as  they  belong  to  the  ffirft  that 
catches  them  (there  being  neither  village 
nor  houfe,  nay  not  fo  much  as  a  fhepherd’s 
hut,  to  be  feen  in  the  whole  plain)  fo  you 
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may  take  them  by  thoufands,  and  dilpofe  of 
them  at  pleafure.  But  we  mud  not  venture 
too  far  into  this  fpacious  field,  for  fear  of  lo- 
fing  our  little  town  of  Buenos  Ayres ,  which  has 
no  more  than  two  dreets  built  crofswife  ;  it 
lies  at  3  5  deg.  towards  the  Ant ar Stick  pole  (of 
fouthern  latitude)  as  Cadiz  in  Spain  dands 
at  35  deg.  towards  the  Ar  Stick  pole  (of 
northern  latitude :)  it  is  a  very  healthful 
place,  as  its  name  intimates ;  under  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  a  Spanifh  governor,  which  is 
changed  every  five  years.  It  has  four  con¬ 
vents,  viz.  of  the  Fremcifcans ,  Dominicans , 
Trinitarians  and  Jefuits ;  who  all  live  here 
in  a  great  deal  of  poverty,  by  reafon  of  the 
great  fcarcity  of  many  things  requifite  for 
the  conveniency  of  human  life.  The  houfes 
and  churches  here  are  not  built  of  brick, 
but  clay,  not  above  one  dory  high  ;  and 
this  is  not  for  want  of  done,  but  of  lime 
and  mortar,  the  burning  of  which  has  been 
but  lately  fet  up  here,  as  well  as  the  making 
of  tiles  and  bricks  fome  years  before.  They 
have  fince  that  time  began  to  build  a  deeple 
of  brick,  which  is  near  half  finifh’d,  and 
intend  foon  to  begin  a  new  church  of  the 
fame  materials.  The  jefuits  themfelves  are 
the  architects,  and  the  workmen  certain  In¬ 
dians  lent  thither  from  the  cantons  in  the 
country.  The  college,  and  fome  few  hou¬ 
fes  are  alfo  covered  with  tiles,  but  the  reft 
only  with  done. 

The  cadle  itfelf,  where  the  governor  re- 
fides,  is  only  of  clay,  furrounded  with  an 
earthen  wall,  and  a  deep  trench,  defended 
only  by  900  Spaniards  though  in  cafe  of 
neceffity  30,000  Indian  horfe  might  be 
arm’d  out  of  the  feveral  cantons,  and  thefe 
not  unfkilful  in  the  ufe  of  fire-arms  and 
fwords,  in  which  they  are  indrudted  by  the 
miffionaries,  as  alfo  how  to  draw  up  into 
fquadrons  and  battalions,  and  to  aft  both 
offenfively  and  defenfively,  as  well  as  the 
Europeans.  Not  to  fpeak  here  of  their  own 
arms,  as  bows,  arrows,  flings,  &c. 

The  ecclefiadical  government  here  is 
compofed  of  one  bifhop  only,  and  three 
canons,  whofe  revenues  in  all  do  not  amount 
to  above  3000  crowns  per  annum-,  which, 
according  to  a  true  computation,  does  not 
amount  to  beyond  half  the  fum,  confideting 
that  filver  is  cheaper  here  than  iron  •,  for 
you  may  fell  a  two-penny  knife  for  a  crown; 
an  ordinary  hat,  fuch  as  you  buy  in  Ger¬ 
many  for  two  fhillings,  for  ten  or  twelve 
crowns ;  a  gun  of  about  ten  or  twelve  fhil- 
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lings  price,  for  thirty  crowns ;  and  fb  in 
proportion  ;  becaufe  thefe  things  are  often 
not  to  be  bought  for  any  money  here. 

On  the  other  hand,  provifions  are  dog 
cheap  •,  an  ox,  or  rather  to  fpeak  more  pro¬ 
perly,  a  fit  cow  (for  they  don’t  value  the 
flefh  of  oxen)  they  buy  for  two  Reales  de 
Plate ,  or  io  or  12  pence,  a  good  horfe  for 
two  fhillings,  and  for  lefs,  becaufe  I  have 
feen  two  good  horfes  given  for  a  knife  not 
worth  fixpence  in  Germany ,  and  a  good  ox  for 
a  few  needles ;  but  of  this  more  hereafter. 

About  Buenos  Ayres  you  fee  whole  woods 
of  peach-trees,  neither  have  they  any  o- 
ther  fuel,  but  the  wood  of  almond  and 
peach  trees  •,  thefe  they  propagate  by  put¬ 
ting  only  the  kernels  into  the  ground,  which 
bear  fruit  the  next  year.  But  chefnut  and 
haflenut  trees  will  not  thrive  fo  well  here. 
They  tell  you  an  odd  dory  in  Spain  con¬ 
cerning  the  origin  of  the  peach-trees,  viz. 
that  when  the  African  Moors  invaded  Spain , 
they  brought  along  with  them  vad  quanti¬ 
ties  of  peach-dones  to  plant  in  Spain ,  the 
fruit  whereof  being  poifonous  in  Africa , 
they  did  not  queftion  but  it  would  have  the 
lame  effedt  in  Spain  by  which  means  they 
hoped"  to  root  out  the  Spaniards  •,  but  that, 
contrary  to  expedtation,  the  faid  fruit  pro¬ 
ving  quite  otherwife  in  the  Spanijh  foil,  the 
Spanijh  miflionaries  brought  abundance  of 
thefe  fl:ones  into  Par  aquaria^  where  they 
were  planted,  and  propagated  to  a  prodigi¬ 
ous  number:  This  country  alfo  produces 
the  mofl  delicious  black  and  white  figs  •,  I 
remember  that  a  poor  Negro ,  a  flave  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  college,  went  in  the  Eafier  holi¬ 
days  along  with  me  into  a  wood,  where  he 
got  upon  a  tree,  and  gather’d  me  as  many 
as  he  pleafed  •,  I  offer’d  him  a  Spanijh  half¬ 
penny  for  his  pains,  which  he  refufed,  till 
I  forced  him  to  take  it,  wherewith  he  think¬ 
ing  himfelf  as  rich  as  Crcefus ,  he  returned 
me  a  thoufand  thanks,  and  told  me,  that 
if  I  would  but  give  him  the  lead  notice,  he 
would  fetch  me  as  many  figs  as  I  pleafed. 

All  this  while  our  chief  recreation  con¬ 
fided  in  giving  them  an  account  o*f  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  Europe ,  efpecially  concerning  the 
Hungarian  war,  the  fiege  and  relief  of  Vi¬ 
enna ,  the  taking  of  Buda  and  Belgrade ,  the 
conqued  of  Vranfilvania ,  and  fuch  like ; 
fometimes  the  difeourfe  would  run  upon  the 
actions  of  Lewis  XIV.  king  of  France , 
fometimes  about  the  divifions  raifed  by  fa¬ 
ther  Fontaine  in  that  kingdom  •,  all  which 
being  novelties  to  them,  they  were  extreme¬ 
ly  pleafed  with  our  difeourfe. 

But  the  father  provincial  and  the  father 
procurator  Ignatius  deFrios  (who  has  brought 
this  letter  as  fir  as  Rome)  not  thus  fatisfied, 
would  needs  have  me  make  a  trial  of  my 
'{kill  in  mufick  ;  fo  that  to  fatisfy  their  cu- 
riofity,  I  was  forced  to  play  before  them 
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upon  the  great  theorbo  which  I  had  bought  Sep? 
at  Augsbiirgb,  and  upon  the  lefler  theorbo  i&qr* 
bought  at  Genoa  ;  at  which  they  feem’d 
much  furprized :  Father  Anthony  Behme  and 
I  gave  them  alfo  a  confort  of  the  flute,  up¬ 
on  the  violin,  and  a  little  ffroke  upon  the 
trumpet-marine,  which  I  got  made  at  Ca- 
dzz ;  all  which  they  were  much  delighted 
with,  though  I  mud  confefs  myfelf  but  a 
very  indifferent  artifl. 

I  made  alio  a  prefent  of  certain  thefes  and 
other  trifles  to  the  provincial  and  his  de¬ 
puty,  and  gave  to  the  red  of  the  fathers  a 
few  earthen  images  of  our  lady,  which  were 
received  and  valued  by  them  beyond  gold 
or  filver:  For  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  in 
this  country  the  fmalled  prefent  of  this  kind 
is  fit  for  a  provincial,  who  will  think  him¬ 
felf  as.  much  obliged  upon  fuch  an  account, 
as  if  in  Europe  you  prefented  him  with  a 
piece  of  .  the  bed  miniature  5  the  reafon 
whereof  is,  that  the  merchants  that  traffick 
into  thefe  parts,  thinking  it  not  for  their 
purpofe  to  trouble  themfelves  with  the  fel¬ 
ling  of  pictures,  images  and  beads,  the 
fame  are  fcarce  ever  brought  hither  but  by 
the  miflionaries,  and  confequently  highly 
valued  by  the  inhabitants :  Father  Behme 
my  companion  did  in  like  manner  give 
them  fufficient  proofs  of  his  liberality ;  he 
prefented  that  father  provincial  with  a  woo¬ 
den  crofs,  on  which  were  no  lefs  than  feven 
fun-dials  neatly  done,  and  to  the  red  of  the 
fathers  he  gave  fome  leffer  erodes,  which 
he  had  bought  at  Cadiz  and  Seville. 

By  fuch  like  prefents,  though  of  little  in* 
trinfick  value,  we  fo  gain’d  upon  the  affec¬ 
tion  of  the  college,  that  they  began  to  be 
very  inquifitive  of  what  part  of  Germany 
we  were,  and  would  often  wonder  what 
was  the  reafon  that  they  had  not  hitherto 
had  fo  much  as  one  miflionary  out  of  Ger¬ 
many  in  thofe  parts ;  which  was  indeed  no 
more  than  the  truth.  I  told  them  that  the 
only  reafon  I  knew  of  was,  that  there  being 
but  few  Jefuits  colleges  in  that  part  of  Ger¬ 
many  which  is  immediately  fubjedt  to  the  em¬ 
peror,  they  could  furnifh  but  few  miffiona¬ 
ries.  Unto  which  they  replied,  that  the 
whole  empire  being  fubjedt  in  fome  meafurc 
to  that  emperor,  and  the  Spaniards  making 
no  difference  betwixt  the  nations  of  the  fe- 
veral  provinces  of  Germany  (provided  they 
were  not  of  the  French  fadtion,  a  nation  ever 
hated  by  them,)  and  that  there  was  at  that 
time  a  mod  dried  alliance  betwixt  the  em¬ 
peror  and  the  houfe  of  Bavaria ,  by  the 
marriage  of  that  prince  with  the  emperor’s 
daughter,  they  could  fcarce  conceive  how 
fo  many  colleges  could  not  furnifh  fome 
miflionaries  for  the  Indies. 

I  had  no  other  anfwer  to  make,  than  that 
my  firfl  alledged  reafon  being  an  opinion 
generally  received  in  Germany ,  I  had  taken 
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Sepp.  all  pofTible  pains  to  undeceive  them  in  that 
1691.  point  fince  my  departure  thence,  and  that 
I  had  written  to  my  friends  from  Seville , 
that  they  were  in  an  error  as  to  this  point: 
A  Bavarian ,  Suabian ,  Swifs  or  Palatin  mif- 
fionary  being  as  well  qualified  for  that  ftation 
as  a  native  of  Tyrol  or  Vienna  itielf;  which 
has  been  fufficiently  verified  fince,  by  the 
truft  repofed  in  farher  Anthony  Behme  (tho* 
a  Bavarian )  by  the  fuperior  of  our  order. 
Unto  which  we  might  add,  that  fince  our 
coming  thither,  the  natives  feem  to  be 
more  fond  of  us  than  the  reft.  But  we 
muft  return  to  our  ftory.  After  we  had 
refted  ourfelves  for  a  month  at  Buenos  Ayres , 
the  father  provincial  fent  moft  of  the  mif- 
fionaries  lately  come  from  Spain  to  Ccrduba 
in  Tucuman  for  the  conveniency  of  their 
ftudies,  moft  of  them  being  but  novices, 
and  the  reft  ftudents  of  philofophy  and  di¬ 
vinity.  But  the  moft  of  the  miffionaries  as 
they  were  no  Spaniards,  and  moft  of  them 
arrived  to  a  good  age,  he  difpatch’d  to  the 
fcveral  cantons  upon  the  river  Parana  and 
Vinguas ,  deeper  into  the  country.  We 
pafs’d  up  the  river  in  the  following  manner. 

Three  hundred  Indian  Chriftians  were  ap¬ 
pointed,  with  certain  veffels,  to  carry  us 
up  the  ftream;  but,  before  we  imbark’d, 
’twill  be  requifite  to  give  you  a  defcription 
of  thefe  veffels,  which  are  call’d  Canoos  by 
the  Spaniards.  They  take  the  trunks  of 
two  large  trees  about  70  or  80  feet  long, 
and  three  or  four  feet  diameter;  thefe  two 
trees  they  fatten  together  like  our  float- woods, 
yet  at  thediftance  of  a  pace  from  one  ano¬ 
ther;  this  interftice  they  fill  up  with  canes 
of  about  twelve  feet  in  length  and  two 
feet  in  depth,  and  upon  it  eredt  a  certain  hut 
of  ftnall  canes  and  ftraw,  fufficient  to  con¬ 
tain  conveniently  enough  two  or  three  per- 
fons;  the  fides  are  commonly  of  ftraw  or 
cane,  cover’d  with  the  fame,  over  which 
they  lay  an  ox’s  hide:  on  one  fide  it  has  a 
little  window,  and  on  t’other  the  door,  made 
l'ikewife  of  an  ox’s  hide.  In  thefe  huts  the 
miffionaries  divert  themfelves  during  the 
voyage,  with  as  much  (atisfadlion  as  it  they 
were  in  a  palace,  and  perform  the  fame  re¬ 
ligious  exercifes  as  if  they  were  in  one  of 
their  colleges,  without  the  leaft  interrup¬ 
tion,  the  Indians  rowing  very  orderly,  with¬ 
out  the  leaft  noife,  fo  that  you  (hall  fcarce 
hear  ’em  fpeak  a  word  all  the  day  long. 

We  imbark’d  in  thefe  canoos  (two  or 
three  in  each)  the  1  ft  of  May  1691,  about 
two  or  three  leagues  from  Buenos  Ayres ,  be- 
caufe  the  miffionaries  are  always  careful  not 
to  let  the  Indian  Chriftians  come  as  far  as 
to  that  place,  where  thefe  fimple  people 
would  be  loon  corrupted  and  in fe died  with 
the  vices  of  the  Spaniards.  Thus  we  were 
row’d  up  the  ftream  by  twenty-four  men  in 
each  canoo,  and  foon  after  pafs’d  by  feve- 
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ral  i (lands  on  both  fides  of  us,  very  delight¬ 
ful  for  the  vaft  number  of  their  palm,  lau¬ 
rel,  lemon  and  citron  trees,  furpafling  in 
natural  beauty  all  the  gardens  of  Europe , 
nothing  being  fo  much  to  be  lamented  as 
that  all  thefe  iflands  (of  which  there  are  no 
lefs  than  fixty)  which  might  ferve  princes 
for  gardens,  fhould  be  uninhabited,  and  be 
receptacles  only  for  wild  beafts. 

Of  fifties,  and  thofe  of  a  delicious  tafte 
(but  having  not  the  leaft  refemblance  to 
ours,  except  fome  few  ftnall  ones)  this  river 
affords  l'uch  vaft  quantities,  that  you  need  no 
kook  or  rod  to  take  ’em,  but  only  to  hold  out 
both  your  hands*,  nay,  they’ll  leap  into  your 
boar,  where  you  may  catch  ’em  with  eaie. 

After  we  had  for  eight  days  row’d  up  the 
ftream  of  the  Rio  dc  Plata ,  which  hencefor¬ 
ward  is  call’d  Rio  Paraquay  ( Rio  fignifying  in 
Spanifh  as  much  as  a  River)  we  left  Rio  Ne¬ 
gro ,  i.  e.  The  Black  River ,  to  our  right,  and 
Rio  Terzero  on  the  left,  and  afterwards  quit¬ 
ting  likewife  the  river  Paraguay  (which  has 
given  its  name  to  Paraquaria)  enter’d  the 
river  Uruquay  to  the  right,  having  its  courfe 
300  leagues  thence  towards  the  fide  of  Bra- 
Jil.  Upon  this  river,  viz.  200  leagues 
from  Buenos  Ayres ,  are  feated  fourteen  of 
the  Indian  cantons,  and  twelve  more  upon 
the  river  Parana ,  deeper  in  the  country  on 
the  right  hand,  whereof  father  Scherer  ha¬ 
ving  publifh’d  a  map,  I  will  accordingly  di¬ 
rect  your  way  by  the  fame. 

Firft,  therefore,  look  for  Buenos  Ayres , 
and  leaving  the  cape  of  St.  Mary  to  the 
right,  follow  the  track  of  the  river  upon 
which  it  lies,  where  you’ll  meet  with  ano¬ 
ther  river,  not  named  there,  which  is  the 
river  Uruquay ,  about  the  fame  bignefs  with 
the  Danube  near  Vienna ,  upon  which  I  now 
live  in  the  firft  canton,  from  whence  I  writ 
this  letter.  Here  you’ll  find  in  the  map 
St.  Nicholas ,  higher  up  St.  Xavier ,  and  ft  ill 
higher  St.  Sacr amentum,  St.  Jofeph,  &c. 
Where  is  to  be  obferv’d,  that  father  Scherer 
being  not  able  to  infert  all  the  names,  by 
reafon  of  the  narrow  compafs  of  the  map, 
he  mentions  St.  Nicholas  in  the  firft  place, 
upon  the  river  Uruquay,  whereas  ’tis  the  fe- 
venth  in  order;  for  Japay  where  I  live,  i9 
the  firft;  next,  MeJJus  Paraquaria-,  feven 
leagues  thence  Serutz,  then  De  San  Cl  a  Cruce , 
and  twenty  leagues  farther  St.  Thomas ,  from 
St.  Thomas  of  Borgia,  next  to  that  Apofioli, 
La  Conception ,  and  fo  forth. 

The  1 5th  of  May  we  took  a  walk  along 
the  banks  of  the  river  and  adjacent  woods: 
we  found  near  the  river-fide  abundance  of 
fine  ftones,  which,  if  polifh’d,  would  re- 
femble  our  precious  ftones:  we  alfo  faw  a 
kind  of  veffel,  naturally  baked  by  the  fun, 
of  fand,  and  as  bright  within  as  if  it  had 
been  glaz’d  by  a  potter.  In  thefe  the  In¬ 
dians  keep  their  drink  in  the  hotteft  feafon, 
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and  hanging  it  in  the  night-time  in  the  air, 
it  keeps  the  water  as  cool  as  if  it  had  been  let 
in  ice.  We  alfo  found  here  divers  pieces  half 
wood  half  (lone,  and  divers  pieces  of  citron- 
peel  and  flefh  petrify’d,  which  feem  to 
Ihew  a  petrifying  quality  in  this  river. 

The  20th  a  considerable  number  of  Bar¬ 
barians  approaching  our  veffel,  we  fent  our 
interpreter  to  know  what  their  bufinefs  was. 
They  told  us,  that  they  had  brought  twen¬ 
ty  horfes  to  fell;  fo  we  landed,  and  having 
afk’d  the  price  of  the  horfes,  we  produced 
our  needles,  knives,  Hfh-hooks,  tobacco, 
bread,  and  the  powder  of  certain  leaves  ol 
a  tree  growing  in  Paraquaria ,  which  they 
look  upon  as  extraordinary, wholel'ome,  and 
put  it  in  their  drink  (of  which  more  anon.) 
Thefe  trifles,  which  in  all  coft  not  above 
a  crown,  were  chang’d  for  twenty  horfes; 
and  they  were  befides  fo  well  pleas’d  with 
their  bargain,  that  they  went  away  whiffling, 
a  certain  lign  of  their  iatisfabtion. 

He  that  was,  their  chieftain,  and  is  com¬ 
monly  a  lorcerer  (whom  they  call  Cazique ) 
was  clad  only  in  a  doe’s  fkin,  hanging- 
down  from  his  fhoulders;  the  reft  had  on¬ 
ly  a  piece  of  fkin  wrapp’d  about  the  mid¬ 
dle,  hanging  down  before  as  far  as  to  the 
knees;  the  boys  and  girls  were  ftark  naked; 
upon  the  head  they,  have  nothing  but  long 
black  hair  as  ftrong  as  horfe-hair;  in  their 
ears  they  have  holes,  in  which  they  hang  ei¬ 
ther  fifh-bones,  fhining  like  the  mother-of- 
pearl,  or  a  colour’d  feather  ty’d  to  a  thread ; 
the  boys  and  girls  had  like  wife  white  flfh- 
bones  or  feathers,  which  they  wore  on  their 
chins,  in  holes  made  for  that  purpofe ;  they 
alfo  wore  feathers  of  divers  colours  ty’d  in  a 
firing  round  their  necks.  The  men  are 
much  of  the  fame  ftze  as  the  Europeans,  but 
not  quite  fo  tall,  with  thick  legs  and  large 
joints;  their  faces  fcarce  differ  horn  one  ano¬ 
ther,  being  rather  round  than  oval,  but  flat 
and  of  an  olive  colour.  They  were  arm’d 
each  with  a  bow,  and  a  whole  handful  of 
arrows,  thefe  being  accounted  the  moft  con¬ 
tagious,  and  moft  addicted  to  lorcei  y  among 
thefe  Barbarians :  and  thefe  are  the  fame 
Tares,  for  the  converfion  of  whom  father 
Anthony  Behme  was  fent  thither,  and  lives 
among  them  to  this  day,  not  without  great 
difficulty  and  danger,  they  having  more 
than  once  attempted  his  life. 

Some  of  the  moft  robuft  among  ’em  had 
feveral  deep  feams  on  their  bodies;  thefe 
wounds  they  give  themfelves  in  their  tendci 
acre,  without  the  lead  repining,  and  wear 
’em  afterwards  as  a  mark  oi  their  courage. 
The  women  appear  more  like  devils  than 
rational  creatures;  their  hair  hangs  loofe 
over  their  fore- heads,  the  reft,  twifted  in 
feveral  locks,  covering  their  backs  to  the 
hips;  their  faces  are  full  of  wrinkles,  with 
their  arms,  fhoulders,  and  oreafts  naiced , 


their  ornaments  about  the  neck,  hands,  and  Sepp. 
arms  are  certain  fiffi-bones,  made  like  feales  I^9I- 
of  mother-of-pearl,  or  large  feales  of  fills. 

The  wife  of  the  Cazique  wears  a  triple  crown 
like  the  popes,  made  of  ftraw ;  their  children 
they  v/rap  as  foon  as  they’re  born,  in  a  ty- 
ger’s  fkin,  give  ’em  fuck  Only  for  a  ffiort 
time,  and  afterwards  feed ’em  with  half-raw 
meat,  out  of  which  they  fuck  the  juice. 

The  men  have  a  cuftom,  at  the  death  of 
their  neareft  kindred,  to  cut  off  a  finger 
every  time  off  the  left  hand;  and  if  one  of 
their  daughters  dies  (provided  ffie  be  hand- 
fome)  they  make  a  feaft,  and  drink  round 
out  of  the  fkull. 

The  2  2d  we  went  afhore  again,  to  pur- 
chafe  fome  meat  of  thefe  Barbarians ;  not 
above  eighteen  paces  from  the  bank-fide  we 
faw  their  huts  of  ftraw,  without  any  roofs, 
fix’d  upon  the  bare  ground,  all  their  houffiold 
fluff  confided  in  a  few  tompions  hollow’d 
out,  which  they  ufe  as  we  do  our  copper  and 
earthen  veffels,  and  a  few  flicks  inftead  of 
fpits;  their  bed  was  a  tyger  or  ox  hide  fpread 
upon  the  ground,  except  that  their  Cazique 
had  a  net  fatten'd  at  fome  diftance  from  the 
ground,  on  two  trees,  for  his  bed,  the  bet¬ 
ter  to  fecure  himfelf  againtt  the  wild  beads 
and  ferpents.  There  being  a  confiderable 
number  of  us,  they  began  at  our  approach  to 
quake  for  fear  like  an  affi-leaf;  but  nofoon- 
er  did  they  fee  us  produce  our  needles,  fiffi- 
hooks  and  bread,  but  they  did  run  towards 
us  with  open  arms,  and  we  exchang’d  for  as 
much  fat  cows-fleffi  for  our  300  Indians, 
and  as  much  veal  for  our  own  ufe,  as  we  had 
occafion  for  all  that  time. 

In  the  mean  while  having  call  my  eye 
upon  a  little  innocent  boy  that  had  taken 
hold  of  me,  and  confidering  with  myfelf 
what  pity  ’twas  that  fo  innocent  a  babe 
fliould  be  left  among  thefe  Barbarians,  and 
in  time  become  a  facrifice  to  the  devil,  I 
told  the  father,  that  if  he  would  confent  to 
the  fale  of  the  child,  I  would  cloath  him, 
and  take  care  of  him  as  long  as  I  liv’d. 
Heconfented;  fo  my  next  acfdreffes  were 
to  the  mother,  whom  I  tempted  with  bread, 
needles,  and  tobacco,  to  part  with  the  child, 
but  ffie  anfwering  me,  that  ffie  had  a  pecu¬ 
liar  kindnefs  for  this  child,  but  would  con¬ 
fent  to  let  me  have  one  of  the  reff  ;  I  pitch’d 
upon  a  girl,  which  ffie  feem’d  pretty  well 
fatisfied  with;  but  when  fire  faw  me  pro¬ 
duce  the  needles,  tobacco,  &c.  her  heart 
began  to  fail,  and  her  natural  inclinaticn 
overcoming  all  other  confutations,,  fhe  re¬ 
call’d  the  bargain,  fo  that  I  was  fain  to  reft 
fatisfied  ;  but  however,  made  her  a  ttnall 
prefent  of  fome  trifles,  to  ingage  her  againtt 
another  occafion. 

The  23d,  after  I  had  faid  mafs,  father 
Anthony  Behme  and  I  eredled  a  wooden  crols 
upon  a  hovel  near  the  bank-fide,  with  this 
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1691.  were  not  without  hopes  of  fettling  one  time 
or  other  the  gofpel  here*,  and  tho’  fome  of 
our  company  could  not  forbear  to  fmile  at 
it,  and  faid  among  themfelves,  ‘thefe  are 
indeed  good ftmple  Germans,  yet  were  we  not 
altogether  deceiv’d  in  our  hopes,  tor  within 
the  year  God  was  pleas’d  lo  to  blefs  the 
endeavours  of  father  Anthony  Behme ,  that 
not  far  from  this  place  he  eredted  a  kind  of 
canton  for  the  converted  Indians ,  with  a 
imall  chappel  dedicated  to  St.  Joachim ,  as 
we  fhall  fee  more  at  large  anon. 

The  24th  of  May ,  the  meat  which  we 
had  bought  of  the  Indians  being  almoft 
confumed,  we  mounted  the  twenty  horfes 
we  had  purchas’d,  and  riding  for  about  half 
an  hour  into  the  country,  over  the  moft  fer¬ 
tile  meadows  in  the  world,  met  with  abun¬ 
dance  of  fat  cattle,  whereof  we  took  fix  of 
the  fattell  cows  and  four  calves,  which  we 
kill’d  upon  the  fpot,  and  having  thrown 
away  the  intrails,  head,  and  feet,  cut  ’em 
into  quarters,  and  fo  carried  ’em  to  our 
boats.  ’Tis  almoft  incredible  how  nimble 
the  Indians  are  in  catching  killing,  and 
quartering  thefe  beads,  but  they  are  no  lefs 
nimble  in  eating ’em,  without  fait  or  bread, 
and  more  than  half-raw,  a  cuftom  not  eafi- 
ly  to  be  abolifh’d  among  them,  tho’  I  have 
often  attempted  it-,  for  I  remember  that 
feveral  times  I  have  fent  fome  meat  boil’d 
after  our  way  to  fome  Indians  that  were 
lick,  which  they  receiv’d  thankfully,  but 
afterwards  gave  it  to  the  dogs,  and  return’d 
to  their  own  diet. 

The  25th  we  faw  coming  down  the  ri¬ 
ver  a  boat  like  ours,  which  afterwards 
proved  to  belong  to  father  Jofeph  Seravia ,  a 
miflionary  of  the  canton  of  St.  Cruce :  he 
had  twenty  muficians  with  him,  who  wel¬ 
com’d  us  with  their  inftruments  in  the 
name  of  all  the  reft  of  the  cantons;  he  al- 
fo  prefented  us  with  ninety  white  loaves, 
two  fmall  barrels  of  honey,  preferv’d  pea¬ 
ches,  lemon,  citron,  apples,  water-melons, 
and  fuch  like  American  fruits,  which  came  in 
very  good  time,  ours  being  moft  fpent  be¬ 
fore.  This  was  the  firft  miflionary  we  met 
with,  being  an  ancient  perfon  and  very 
venerable  for  his  grey  hairs,  and  the  fervice 
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he  had  none  in  taking  care  of  eight  thou- 
land  fouls,  without  a  companion:  ’twas  up¬ 
on  this  fcore  that  he  was  ravifh’d  to  hear 
that  forty-four  miftionaries  were  lately  ar¬ 
riv’d  from  Spain ,  not  queftioning  but  that 
he  fhould  foon  have  an  afiociate;  which 
happen’d  accordingly. 

Juft  before  night  I  agreed  with  the  faid 
father  to  fing  our  Lady’s  Litany  among  the 
Barbarians ,  which  I  did  accordingly,  and 
could  fcarce  refrain  from  tears  when  I  faw 
fome  of  the  Indian  children  that  came  along 
with  him  to  fing  with  a  great  deal  of  joy 
to  the  praife  of  the  Mother  of  God.  We 
continued  to  do  the  fame  every  night  be¬ 
fore  we  went  to  reft,  and  were  infinitely 
pleas’d,  to  fee  even  the  Barbarians  flock  to 
us,  and  to  hear  us  with  a  great  deal  of  at¬ 
tention  and  decency. 

The  26th  we  came  to  a  certain  cataradl 
or  water-fall  in  the  river  Uruguay,  where  the 
water  rufhes  with  fuch  violence  from  the 
rocks,  that  we  were  forced  to  take  our  boats 
to  pieces  with  incredible  difficulty,  the  trees 
which  compos’d  them  being  fixty  or  feven- 
ty  feet  long,  and  three  in  diameter ;  not¬ 
withstanding  which  they  carried  them,  and 
all  the  other  materials  over  thefe  narrow 
rocks  in  lefs  than  fix  hours,  and  foon  fet  ’em 
together  again  in  the  fame  manner  as  we 
have  defcrib’d  ’em  before. 

This  cataract,  and  the  ridge  of  rocks 
over  which  the  water  paflfes,  feems  by  pro¬ 
vidence  to  be  fix’d  here  for  the  fingular  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  poor  Indians ,  againft  the 
avarice  of  the  Spaniards ,  who  meet  here 
with  their  Ne  plus  ultra ,  as  not  being  able 
to  go  further  with  their  fhips;  which  is  the 
reafon  that  hitherto  they  have  been  confined 
to  Buenos  Ayres ,  and  never  been  able  to  fet¬ 
tle  in  thefe  cantons,  which  were  otherwife 
fufficiently  inviting  to  them,  by  reafon  of 
the  vaft  profit  they  would  draw  from  thence. 
And  happy  ’tis  for  the  poor  Indians ,  who 
being  a  Ample  nation,  would  otherwife  be 
foon  infedted  with  the  vices  of  the  Spaniards, 
who,  befides  this,  would  make  them  their 
(laves,  they  making  not  the  lead  account 
whether  they  are  Chriftians  or  Pagans,  but 
treat  ’em  promifcuoufly,  rather  like  dogs 
than  men. 


CHAP.  IV. 

Containing  an  account  of  the  arrival  of  father  Anthony  Sepp,  and  father 
Anthony  Behme,  in  Japegu,  the  frjt  canton  of  the  Indians;  dedicated  to 
the  Three  Wife  Men  from  the  Eafi;  and  of  the  troubles  and  other  difficul¬ 
ties  attendijig  the  office  of  a  mifjionary  in  thefe  caritons. 

AFTER  we  had  happily  pafs’d  the  the  current,  till  at  laft,  the  iVtcAJune  (juft 
before-mention’d  cataradl,  we  con-  a  month  after  we  left  Buenos  Ayres)  we  be- 
ti.iu’d  our  voyage  for  fome  time  ftill  againft  gan  to  come  within  fight  of  Japegu ,  the 
1  firft 
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firft  canton  upon  this  river,  dedicated  to  the 
Three  wife  men  of  the  Eaft ,  at  26  deg.  and  7 
from  Buenos  Ayres.  As-  we  were  infinite¬ 
ly  rejoic’d  at  lb  agreeable  a  fight,  we  ex- 
prefs’d  our  fatisfaction  by  covering  our 
it  raw  huts  with  the  green  branches  of  trees* 
and  adorning  the  doors  with  fuch  lemons 
and  citrons  as  we  had  left.  We  drew  up 
our  fquadron  of  boats  into  a  half-moon, 
and  by  the  found  of  our  drums  and  haut¬ 
boys  (of  which  each  boat  had  one)  gave 
notice  to  all  the  adjacent  cantons  of  the 
converted  Indians  (the  houfes,  churches, 
and  fteeples  made  a  molt  glorious  fhew  in 
fo  defolate  a  country)  of,  our  approach  be¬ 
fore  they  could  fee  us. 

We  advanced  in  the  fame  order  June  the 
2d  diredtly  oppofite  to  the  firft  canton, 
and  were  no  fooner  efpied  by  the  inhabi¬ 
tants,  but  they  exprefs’d  their  joy  by  their 
ufual  acclamations-,  Jepuan!  Jepuan! 
You  may  guefs  how  pleufing  a  fight  it  was 
to  us,  to  fee  the  people  in  vaft  numbers 
leave  their  huts,  fome  on  horfeback,  lome 
on  foot,  others  with  their  bows  and  ar¬ 
rows,  others  almoft  without  their  cloaths  to 
flock  to  the  river  fide,  not  excepted  even 
the  boys  and  girls,  and  aged  perfons,  who 
all  would  partake  of  thefe  demonftrations 
of  joy  at  opr  ai  rival. 

But  what  not  a  little  furprized  us,  was, 
that  among  all  this  croud,  we  faw  not  as 
much  as  one  Indian  woman-kind  above  fe- 
ven  years  of  age ;  fome  thought  them  lefs 
curious,  others  attributed  their  abfence  up¬ 
on  this  folemn  occafion,  either  to  fear  or 
modefty;  but  found  ourfelves  extremely 
miftaken  in  our  guefs,  when  we  were  told, 
that  they  were  all  repaired  to  church  to  re¬ 
turn  thanks  to  God  for  his  mercy  in  pro- 
tedling  the  mifiionaries  in  their  voyage  hi¬ 
ther;  but  we  will  leave  them  to  their  de¬ 
votion  and  return  to  the  river,  where  the 
father  procurator  and  father  fuperior  ftrove 
to  out-do  the  Indians  in  all  the  demonftra¬ 
tions  of  the  moft  fincere  joy  and  fatisfac- 
tion  that  could  be  imagin’d.  They  had  fent 
two  well  equip’d  boats  like  galleys  to  meet 
us,  lined  on  both  fides  with  firelocks;  thefe 
two  made  a  mock  ingagement,  difehar- 
ging  their  mufkets  brifkly  at  one  another, 
under  the  found  of  drums,  trumpets  and 
hautboys,  whilft  fome  Indians  diverted  us 
with  wreltling  together  in  the  water,  till  at 
Iaft  winding  about,  they  gave  us  a  triple 
falvo  and  join’d  with  ours. 

On  the  river  fide  we  faw  the  father  pro¬ 
curator,  and  father  fuperior  at  the  head 
of  two  troops  of  horfe,  and  as  many  com¬ 
panies  of  foot,  all  Indians ,  but  clad  after 
th z.  Spanijh  fafhion,  and  arm’d  with  cyme- 
tars,  mufkets,  bows,  arrows,  flings,  &V. 


Four  enfigns  did  their  utmoft  in  fhewing  us 
their  fkill  in  managing  their  cdlotirs;  as 
four  trumpets,  and  fome  hautboys,  anima¬ 
ted  the  people,  and  faluted  us  at  our  land¬ 
ing.  We  had  no  fooner  fet  foot  a-fhore, 
but  imbracing  one  another,  we  march’d  in 
good  order  through  a  green  triumphal  arch 
towards  the  church*  being  follow’d  by  fome 
thoufands  of  converted  Indians,  where  be¬ 
ing  welcom’d  by  the  ringing  of  the  bells, 
and  entring  the  church  with  a  lingular  gra¬ 
vity  and  devotion*  we  found  the  Indian 
women  ftill  at  their  prayers,  and  that  with 
fo  much  fervency,  that  not  one  among  ’em 
Air’d  as  much  as  her  head,  or  caft  her  eyes 
at  us  as  we  came  into  the  church. 

We  began  the  Laudate  Dominum  omnes 
gentes,  which  being  done,  the  Corrigedor  or 
chief  of  the  Indians  receiv’d  us  in  the  name 
of  the  whole  nation  with  a  fhort  but  very 
good  fpeech,  the  like  did  one  of  the  In¬ 
dian  women ;  and  that  very  elegantly,  if 
we  may  credit  what  the  father  fuperior 
(who  is  well  verfed  in  the  Paraquarian  lan¬ 
guage)  afiured  us. 

Thus  we  fpent  that  day  and  the  next  fol¬ 
lowing  in  mirth  and  jollity.  In  the  even¬ 
ing  we  were  invited  to  fee  four  different 
dances.  The  firft  was  performed  by  eight 
boys,  managing  their  pikes  or  lances  with 
great  dexterity  whilft  they  danced.  The 
fecond  was  by  two  fencing- matters.  The 
third  by  fix  feamen.  And  the  fourth  by 
fix  bdys  on  horfeback.  All  thefe  were  In * 
dians ,  but  clad  after  the  Spanijh  mode,  and 
that  with  fo  much  curiofity,  that  they  might 
have  not  been  afhamed  to  appear  before 
perfons  of  the  firft  rank  in  Europe.  They 
afterwards  gave  us  the  diverfion  of  a  kind 
of  a  turnament  on  horfeback;  it  being 
then  night,  they  had  illuminated  the  place 
with  ox  horns  fill’d  with  fuet,  they  having 
neither  oil  nor  wax  here. 

The  3d  of  June  being  Whit -Sunday,  all 
the  miffionaries  faid  the  firft  mafs  in  the  In¬ 
dian  church  here;  returning  their  moft  hum¬ 
ble  thanks  to  God  Almighty,  for  having 
made  them  his  inftruments  in  the  conver- 
fion  and  inftrutftion  of  thefe  poor  Indians * 
and  imploring  his  mercy  to  inable  them  to 
go  through  with  fo  great  a  work,  efpecial- 
ly  in  the  attaining  of  the  language  of  the 
natives;  among  which  that  of  the  Para - 
quartans  is  the  chiefeft,  having  for  the  reft 
not  the  leaft  refemblance  to  the  Spanijh * 
German  or  Latin ;  being  a  peculiar  lan¬ 
guage,  as  may  be  feen  by  the  inclofed  table, 
containing  the  Pater  Ncjier  and  Ave  Mary 
in  the  Latin,  Spaniffo  and  Paraquarian  lan¬ 
guages,  with  fome  few  rules  for  the  reading 
of  it,  as  it  was  copied  by  an  Indian . 
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s*/--  Pater-Nofter  6c  Ave  Maria,  in  Lingua  Para- 

quarienn,  Hifpanica  6c  Latina. 


OAnta  Cruz 

O  Ra  angaba  rehe 

Or  amora  rey  mba- 
ragui. 

Orepi  ciro  epe 

Tu  pa  Oreyara, 

Tuba,  hac  Taira 
hae. 

Efpiritu  fanto  rera 
pipe 

Amen,  Jefus. 

T)Or  la  fenal 

1  Dela  fanta  Cruz 

De  nueftros  enemi- 
gos 

Libra  nos  Senor 

Dios  nueftro 

En  el  nombre-del 

Padre 

Y  del  Hijo 

Y  del  Efpiritu  fanto 

Amen,  Jefus. 

T)Er  Signum 

J  Sandtae  Crucis 

De  inimicis  noftris 

Libera  nos 

Deus  nofter. 

In  nomine 

Patris 

Et  Filii, 

Et  Spiritus  Sandti. 

Amen. 

Ore  rub  a. 

Padre  nueftro . 

Pater -nofter. 

Ore  ruba 

Padre  nueftro 

Pater-nofter 

Ibape  ereibae 

Que  eftas  en  los  Cielos 

Qui  es  in  Coelis, 

Imboyero  bia  ripiramo 

Santificado 

Sandlificetur 

Ndereta  maranga  tu  toy- 

Sea  el  tu  Norn- 

Nomen  tuum. 

CO 

bre 

Tou  ndereco  maranga  tu- 

Venga  a  rjos  el  tu 

Adveniat  regnum 

orebe 

Reyno 

tuum. 

Tiyaye  nderimimbotara. 

Hagafe  tu  voluntad 

Fiat  voluntas  tua, 

Quie  ibipe. 

Afti  en  la  tierra 

Sicut  in  Ccelo, 

Ibayeyyaie  nabe. 

Como  en  el  cielo 

Et  in  terra. 

Orerembiu 

El  pan  nueftro 

Panem  noftrum 

Aranabo  guara 

D  cadu*‘dia 

quotidianum 

Emee  curi  orebe 

Da  nos  lo  oy 

da  nobis  hodie. 

Ndeny  ro 

Y  perdona  nos 

Et  dimitte  nobis 

Oreynangai  pabae  upe. 

Nueftras  deudas 

debita  noftra. 

Orere  recumengu  ahara  up 

Afti  como  nos  otros 

ficut  &  nos 

Oreny  ro  nunga 

Perdonamos 

dimittimus 

Hae  eipotareme 

A  nueftros  deudores 

debitoribus  noftris. 

Angaipape  orea 

Y  no  nos  dexes  caer 

Et  ne  nos  inducas 

Orepiciro  epecant 

En  la  tentacion 

in  tentationem, 

Mbae  pochia  gui 

Mas  libra  nos  de  mal. 

Sed  libera  nos  a  malo. 

Amen,  Jefus. 

Amen,  Jefus. 

Amen. 

Tupa  randera  aro  Maria 

Dios  te  falve  Maria 

Ndere  ni  he  Tupa  graciar- 

Plena  de  gra- 

Ave  MARIA, 

che 

tia 

gratia  plena. 

Tupa  nandeyara 

El  Senor 

Dominus 

Ndeirunamo  oyeo 

Es  contigo 

Tecum  : 

Ymombeu  catupiramo 

Bentida  tu 

Benedidla  tu 

ereico 

eres 

in  mulieribus : 

Cuna  pabeagni 

F.etres  todas  las  mugeres 

Et  benedidlus  fru- 

Ymombeu  catupiramo 

Y  bendito  es  el  fru- 

dlus 

abe  oyco 

to 

ventris  tui  Jefus. 

Ndemembira  Jefus 

De  tu  vientre  Jefus 

Sandla  Maria, 

Santa  Maria 

Santa  Maria 

Mater  Dei, 

Tupaci  maranymbae 

Madre  de  Dios 

Ora  pro  nobis 

Enemboe  ndemembiraupe 

Ruega  per  nos  otros 

Peccatoribus, 

Ore  ynangaipa  bae  rehe 

Pecadores 

nunc  &  in  hora 

Ang*  hae  oremano  mota- 

Apra,  y  en  la  ora  de  nueftra 

mortis  noftrae. 

ramo  abe. 

muerte. 

Amen. 

Amen,  Jefus. 

Amen,  Jefus, 

Ha?c 
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Stpp« 

Hasc  Lingua  componitur  ex  merls  pafticulis.  Literas  F,  L,  duplex  RR  non  habet.  1691. 
Loco  Futitur  P,  hinc  Mufici  non  dicunt:  Ur,  Re,  Mi,  Fa,  fed  Pa.  Ur,  Re, 

Mi,  Pa,  Sol,  La.  Loco  L  ucitur  R  fimplici.  Pronuntiariones  habet  tres  non 
ita  faciles,  his  Sjgnis  notatas.  Primum  eft  gutturale,  &  Temper  ponitur  fupra  i, 
pronuntiaturque.  intra  os  retrahcndo  linguam,  &  quafi  aerem  attrahendo,  ut  ibi 
terra,  y  aqua;  ibae,  ccelum.  Secundum  fignum  ponitur  fupra  vocales,  a,  e,  i,  o,  u, 
non  tamen  Temper,  &  pronuntiacur  totum  in  naribus,  ut  Tupa,  Deus,  quafi  intra  u 
&  p  efiet  m  Tupa.  Terrium  eft  difficillimum  formari,  namque  debet  in  gutture 
fimul  &  naribus,  ut :  amoiro,  incito  ;  alcerum  ad  iram  :  aroyro,  contemno.  LIoc- 
que  fignum  fepilfime  integrum  fenfum  mutar :  Sic  Tupa  cum  pileolo  gemino  figni- 
ficat  Deus:  Tupa  fine  pileolo  fignificat  Leftum,  in  quo  Indi  dormiunt,  quod^eft 
rete  ex  duabus  arboribus  TuTpenTum.  Lineola  Tupra  n  pronunciatur  in  naribus  ficut 
I  tali  cum  gna,  ut :  cuna,  mulier,  quafi  cugna.  Ya,  ye,  yi,  yo,  yu  :  Velut  Cha, 
che,  chi,  cho,  chu,  lene,  ut  yara,  Dominus :  nan  de  yara,  nofter  Dominus,  yu 
acus.  Prseterea  notandum,  quod  vocabula  debeant  pronuntiari  cum  accentu  in  ul¬ 
tima,  nec  non  cum  aliqua  afperitate  guturali  Helvetica :  quam  me  Lucerna  olim  ap- 
prehendifle  plurimum  modo  juvat. 


Declinatio  Nominis. 

Nominativus.  Abare,  Hie  Sacerdcs.  Gen.  Abarembae,  Res  Sacerdotis.  Dat.  Abate 
upe,  Sacerdoti.  AccuT  Abare,  Sacerdotem.  Yoc.  Abare,  o  Sacerdos.  Abb 
Abaregui,  vel,  agui,  de  Sacerdore.  Abare  pipe,  cum  Sacerdote.  Abarepe,  in 
Sucerdote.  Abare  rehe,  pro  Sacerdote. 


The  Tame  day  the  father  Superior  did 
allot  to  each  of  the  new  mifiionaries  his 
place.  My  lot  was  to  ftay  in  the  firft  can¬ 
ton,  call’d  Japeya ,  dedicated  to  the  ‘Three 
IViJe  Men  of  the  Erjl,  the  patrons  of  Ger¬ 
many,  and  the  city  of  Cologne.  Father  An¬ 
thony  Behme  was  Tent  to  St.  Michael ,  a  hun¬ 
dred  leagues  from  hence.  The  two  Bohe¬ 
mian  mifiionaries  one  to  St.  Anne,  and  the 
other  to  Ad  reduttionem  Corporis  Chrifti,  one 
hundred  and  twenty-one  leagues  from  hence, 
the  reft  to  other  places,  but  all  ufing  the 
fame  language.  And  upon  this  occafion  I 
cannot  but  give  Tome  account  of  the  pre  ent 
condition  of  our  cantons,  (call’d  by  us  Re¬ 
ductions,  becaufe  they  were  reduced  to  the 
catholick  faith  by  the  mifiionaries)  or  dif- 
triefts  or  towns,  which  you  pleafe. 

Of  thefe  there  are  in  all  twenty-fix,  each 
of  which  is  provided  with  two  mifiionaries 
if  poflible,  though  of  late  years  by  reafon 
of  the  flow  fupplies  of  mifiionaries  from 
Spain,  they  have  been  faid  to  be  contented 
often  with  one  ;  fometimes  they  have  alfo 
a  brother  for  an  afiiftant.  Each  of  thefe 
cantons  contains  generally  three  thoufand, 
four  thoufand,  five  thoufand,  fix  thoufand, 
and  fometimes  a  greater  number  of  fouls. 
All  fuch  as  are  capable  of  receiving  the 
communion,  come  to  confeflion  at  leaft  four 
times  a  year ;  befides  which  the  mifiionary 
muft  baptize  the  children,  give  the  extream 
undfion  to  dying  perfons,  pray  with  them, 
and  laft  of  all  bury  them :  his  bufinels  is 
alfo  to  marry  fuch  as  intend  to  enter  into 
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the  matrimonial  ftate,  after  they  have  been 
three  times  proclaimed  in  the  church ;  to 
catechife  the  children  ;  to  lay  the  Ave 
Mary  and  Litany  daily  before  the  old  ones, 
who  are  To  fimple  and  forgetful,  that  if  you 
fhould  negledt  them  but  one  day,  they 
would  not  know  how  to  make  the  fign  of 
the  crofs.  Every  Sunday  and  Friday  the 
mifiionary  is  oblig’d  to  preach  and  fay  high 
mafs  ;  during  Lent  he  muft  give  them  a 
kind  of  fermon  three  times  a  week,  and 
take  care  of  the  proceftions.  All  this  would 
be  paftable  enough  were  it  not  that  at  the 
fame  time  they  muft  adl  the  part  of  a 
clerk,  they  muft  take  care  of  the  church 
ornaments  and  plate,  and  keep  it  clean,  un- 
Iefs  they  will  have  it  brought  to  the  altar 
nafty  and  dirty;  thefe  poor  wretches  being 
not  capable  of  managing  thefe  things. 

Every  mifiionary,  befides  his  ecclefiaftical 
function,  is  alfo  under  an  abfolute  necefiity 
here  of  a&ing  the  part  of  a  Steward,  not 
only  for  himfelf,  but  likewile  for  all  the 
Indians  under  his  jurifdidtion.  To  be  Ihorr, 
he  muft  be  cook,  nurfe,  dodtor,  architect, 
gardener,  weaver,  fmith,  painter,  baker, 
potter,  tile-maker,  and  every  thing,  that 
may  be,  or  is  neceflary  in  any  corpmon- 
wealth  :  This  may  Teem  incredible  to  fome 
people,  but  is  neverthelefs  the  naked  truth  ; 
the  Indians  being  naturally  To  ftupid,  that 
unlefs,  as  for  inftance,  I  don’t  myfelf  bring 
what  quantity  of  frit  I  think  fit  into  the 
kitchen,  and  plainly  fihew  my  Indian  cook, 
how  much  of  it  he  muft  put  into  fuch  a  pot, 
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and  how  much  into  another,  he  would  cer¬ 
tainly  put  it  all  (though  never  fo  much)  in 
one,  and  leave  the  reft  unleafoned  ;  and  all 
the  remedy  you  have,  is,  that  if  you  cannot 
eat  it,  he  will,  and  tell  you  afterwards,  he 
could  find  no  fault  in  it  •,  nay,  what  is 
more,  if  I  exped  to  have  my  victuals  drefs’d 
any  ways  cleanly,  I  mull  take  care  to  have 
the  velfels  brought  every  day  into  my  cham¬ 
ber,  and  look  into  them  myfelf  before  they 
are  ufed,  without  which  you  would  certainly 
be  poiloned  with  naftinefs. 

Next  to  my  apartment  I  have  a  garden 
divided  into  feveral  partitions,  one  whereof 
is  my  flower-garden,  another  my  phyfick- 
garden  (for  they  know  not  what  a  phyfician 
or  apothecary  is)  another  my  kitchen -garden, 
befide  an  orchard  and  vineyard.  In  the 
kitchen-garden  grow  all  the  year  round, 
divers  forts  of  falet  herbs,  endive,  curl’d  and 
not  curl’d,  cichory-roots,  parfnips,  turnips, 
fpinage,  radifhes,  cabbages,  carrots,  beet¬ 
roots,  parfly,  anile-feed,  fennel-leed,  cori¬ 
ander-feed,  melons,  cucumbers,  and  divers 
forts  of  Indian  roots ;  in  my  phyfick-garden 
I  have  mint,  rue,  rofemary,  pimpinel, 
fweet-marjoram,  &c.  my  flower-garden 
produces  white  lillies,  India n  lillies,  yellow 
and  blue  viols,  poppies,  and  many  forts  of 
Indian  flowers. 

In  my  orchard  I  have  apple  and  pear 
trees,  and  halel-nut  trees,  but  thefe  two  laft 
will  bear  no  fruit  here,  though  they  grow 
very  lofty  •,  peaches,  pomegranates,  l'weet 
and  four  lemons,  fweet  and  four  citrons, 
vaninceys,  and  divers  other  Indian  fruits. 

My  vineyard  has  fo  many  vines,  that 
fometimes  it  may  produce  five  hundred 
large  calks  of  wine  in  one  year,  but  this 
year  I  have  fcarce  had  grapes  enough  for 
my  table  •,  the  reafon  is,  the  vaft  multitude 
of  pilmires,  walps,  wild  pigeons,  and  other 
birds,  which  have  devoured  all,  tho’  I  have 
conflantly  kept  eight  Indian  boys  on  pur- 
pofe  to  cleanfe  them  of  the  pifmires add 
to  this  the  north  wind,  which  has  blown 
continually  all  this  year  •,  a  flender  recom- 
pence  for  the  pains  I  have  taken,  in  pruning, 
[having,  and  attending  the  vines ;  but  pa¬ 
tience. 

However  thefe  frequent  mifcarriages  in 
the  vines,  make  the  wine  here  a  dear  com- 
modiiy,  a  calk  being  fold  fometimes  for 
twenty  or  thirty  crowns,  a  great  price  for 
finch  an  unwholfome  wine  as  this,  which  is 
not  to  be  preferved  without  a  great  deal  of 
lime,  without  which  it  would  turn  to  vine¬ 
gar  in'  a  little  time ;  this  makes  us  ufe  the 
wine  very  fparingly,  and  fometimes  not  a 
drop  in  fix  months,  it  being  fometimes  fo 
fcarce  that  we  fhall  not  have  enough  for  the 
communion  table. 
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The  mifiionary  is  alfo  obliged  to  be  both 
phyfician  and  apothecary,  and  both  order 
and  adminifter  vomits,  purges,  venifedi- 
ons,  or  what  elfe  feems  to  be  requifite  for 
the  recovery  of  the  patient  •,  nay,  what  is 
worfe,  he  mull  be  head  nurfe,  for  though 
they  have  four  appointed  on  purpofe  in  each 
canton,  yet  they  are  fo  void  of  fenfe  and 
judgment,  that  without  conftant  overlook¬ 
ing  they  would  loon  fend  the  patient  to  the 
other  world. 

The  beft  of  all  is,  that  thefe  Indians  are 
not  fubjed  to  many  diftempers ;  the  worms 
are  their  chiefeft  plague,  occafioned  by  the 
vaft  quantity  of  half  raw  meat  they  eat 
daily,  which  being  ill  digefted  corrupts  in 
the  bowels,  and  generates  worms,  and  thefe 
the  Bloody  Flux ,  which  puts  an  end  to  their 
lives,  efpecially  if  it  happen  to  be  cold 
weather,  of  which  thefe  Indians  are  extreme¬ 
ly  fenfible  ;  though  their  coldeft  feafon,  even 
in  June ,  is  fcarce  fo  cold  as  with  us  in  April. 
To  remedy  this  evil,  nothing  is  more  pro¬ 
per,  than  to  give  a  vomit  made  of  tobac¬ 
co  leaves,  all  bitter  things  being  at  mortal 
enmity  with  the  worms •,  after  the  vomit  we 
take  fome  cows  milk,  into  this  we  fqueeze 
the  juice  of  a  four  lemon,  put  fome  rue  and 
mint  into  it,  after  all  is  well  mix’d,  fqueeze 
and  ftrain  the  liquor  from  it,  and  fo  give  it 
the  patient. 

Scarce  any  other  diftemper  is  known  here, 
except  that  now  and  then  the  fpotted  fever 
reigns  among  them,  which  about  four  years 
ago  carried  off  above  two  thoufand  perfons 
only  in  our  canton  -,  providence,  as  it  feems, 
having  thought  fit  not  to  afflid  with  many 
diftempers  a  wretched  nation  that  is  deftitute 
of  all  forts  of  remedies.  For  cinnamon, 
nutmegs,  mace,  faffron,  ginger,  cloves,  rice, 
antimony,  theriaca  and  mithridate,  as  well 
as  other  medicinal  herbs  and  compofitions, 
are  not  as  much  as  known  here -,  nay,  even 
fait  is  a  very  fcarce  commodity  with  us,  e- 
fpecially  if  our  ufual  fupplies  from  Spain 
happen  to  fail :  Hence  it  is  that  the  Indians 
ufe  no  fait  with  their  meat  or  in  their  bread, 
though  they  elfe  are  very  eager  after  it,  and 
will  have  it  if  they  can  come  at  it.  For 
my  part,  I  find  that  cuftom  may  bring  a 
man  to  any  thing,  for  I  begin  to  love  their 
bread  tolerably  well,  and  find  no  great  dif¬ 
ference  betwixt  that  and  ours,  viz.  Ihwgcr 
is  their  nicejl  cook.  Mott  of  their  cantons  are 
feated  upon  an  afeent,  for  theconveniency  of 
carrying  off  the  rains  and  other  waters  into 
the  river  in  which  they  lie-,  which  is  much 
of  the  fame  bignefs  with  the  Danube ,  and 
the  water  thereof  fo  wholfome,  that  you 
may  drink  of  it  as  much  as  you  pleafe, 
even  after  melons,  peaches,  figs,  &c.  with¬ 
out  receiving  the  leaft  harm. 
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Defcription  of  the  cantons  or  towns  inhabited  by  the  converted  Indians  in 

Paraqnaria. 


THESE  cantons,  as  we  told  you  juft 
now,  are  generally  lea  ted  upon  an  afcent 
near  the  rivers  Uruguay  and  Paraka ,  fome 
of  which  contain  700  or  800,  others  iooo 
families  and  above,  lb  that  comprehend¬ 
ing  father  and  mother,  with  all  their  chil¬ 
dren  (which  are  very  numerous)  you  may 
fafely  reckon  6000,  7000  or  8000  fouls  to 
a  canton.  Near  the  church  of  each  canton 
is  a  fquare  market-place  four  hundred  feet 
long,  and  as  many  broad,  the  reft  being  di¬ 
vided  into  ftreets  like  our  towns  in  Europe ; 
but  the  houfes  are  very  different,  being  no 
more  than  huts  eredted  upon  the  bare  ground, 
the  fides  whereof  are  only  of  clay,  and  the 
roofs  cover’d  with  ft  raw,  except  fome  few  that 
of  late  years  have  been  cover’d  with  tiles: 
windows  and  chimneys  are  not  in  ufe 
among  them  •,  hence  they  are  conftantly  fo 
full  of  fmoke,  that  I  have  been  in  danger 
of  lofing  my  eyes  by  it,  when  I  have  been 
frequently  vifiting  the  Tick.  Thefe  huts  are 
not  divided  into  chambers,  kitchens,  or 
other  apartments,  all  thefe  being  compre¬ 
hended  in  one  room,  their  cellar  being  a 
hollow  pumpion  in  which  they  keep  their 
water  for  drinking:  Thofe  that  value  them- 
felves  above  the  reft,  make  ufe  of  a  net 
faftened  to  two  trees  inftead  of  a  bed  ;  but 
the  poorer  fort  are  contented  with  a  tyger’s 
lkin  or  ox-hide  fpread  upon  the  ground, 
without  pillars  or  bolfters,  inftead  of  which 
they  make  ufe  of  a  ftone  or  piece  of  wood. 
Their  kitchen  furniture  confifts  of  two  or 
three  pots  or  pans;  the  hand  ferves  inftead 
of  a  fpoon,  the  teeth  in  lieu  of  knives,  the 
five  fingers  for  forks ;  their  drinking  veftel 
is  a  filver  pumpion,  the  fire- hearth  is 
under  the  bed,  there  they  fallen  the  net  at 
night,  then  make  a  fpit  of  the  next  flick  they 
meet  with  ;  and  whilft  their  meat  is  a  roaft- 
ing  they  eat  it  off  continually  in  flices;  tho’ 
fome  only  hold  it  a  little  over  the  flame,  and 
foeat  it  without  farther  ceremony. 

The  door  of  thefe  huts  is  of  an  ox-hide, 
about  fix  lpans  high  and  three  broad;  this 
brings  you  into  the  place  where  father,  mo¬ 
ther,  lifters  and  brothers,  children  and 
grand-children  pig  all  together  in  one  room  ; 
befides  three  or  four  dogs,  and  as  many 
cats;  whence  you  may  guefs  what  a  feent 
there  muft  arife  from  fuch  a  mixture  in  fo 
narrow  a  compafs,  which  ftrikes  the  no- 
llrils  of  the  poor  miftionaries,  when  they 
come  to  do  their  duty  among  them,  beyond 
what  can  be  imagined  or  exprefted,  for  all 
which  they  have  no  ocher  comfort  than  to 
fee  thefe  poor  innocent  wretches  expire,  with 
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all  the  figns  of  ah  intire  refignation  that  can 
be  imagin’d:  It  is  rarely  to  be  feen,  that  du~ 
ing  their  diftempers,  they  difeover  the  leaft 
fymptoms  of  impatience,  no  fighs  after  their 
wives  and  children,  no  defires  after  treafures, 
nor  troubles  how  to  pay  their  debts,  no  re¬ 
gret  of  leaving  their  friends;  for  as  they 
fcarce  ever  take  care  of  thefe  things  in  their 
life-time,  fo  they  feldom  difturb  their  reft 
when  they  are  to  leave  this  world. 

When  a  virgin  has  attained  the  fourteenth 
year  of  age,  and  a  boy  flxteen,  they  are 
marriageable,  and  we  feldom  ftay  long¬ 
er,  for  fear  of  worfe  confequences;  it  ha¬ 
ving  been  found  by  experience,  that  when 
the  maidens  and  young  men  continue  in  a 
Angle  ftate  for  any  confiderable  time,  they 
have  found  means  to  pair  themfelves.  The 
objection,  which  in  other  places  is  made  a- 
gainft  fuch  young  marriages,  takes  no  place 
here,  where  there  is  no  difpute  about  dowry 
or  fettlements,  or  which  way  they  will 
maintain  themfelves;  all  this  they  leave  to 
God  Almighty,  and  our  care,  they  never 
applying  themfelves  to  any  trade  or  pro- 
feflion.  So  that  upon  marriage  it  is  the 
miflionary  who  provides  the  hut,  it  is  he 
who  provides  the  wedding  cloaths,  viz. 
ftve  yards  of  coarfe  woollen„ftuff  for  each ; 
a  bed  they  never  want,  ox’s  hides  being 
cheap  enough;  and  the  wedding  dinner  is 
made  with  a  fat  cow,  which  is  likewife  pre¬ 
fen  ted  by  the  miflionary. 

Their  marriage  agreement  confifts  only 
in  two  articles,  viz.  The  woman  promifes 
to  fetch  what  water  the  hufband  wants  from 
the  river,  in  lieu  of  which  he  ingages  to 
furnifh  the  kitchen  with  fuel.  We  allow 
them  no  mufick  nor  dancing  at  their  wed¬ 
dings,  but  fo  foon  as  they  are. married,  and 
have  heard  mafs,  the  bridegroom  goes  his 
way,  and  the  bride  hers;  and  if  the  mif¬ 
ftonary  has  prefented  them  with  a  fat  cow,  a 
little  fait,  and  a  few  loaves,  they  invite  the 
parents  to  dinner,  and  fo  make  the  beft  cheer 
they  can.  There  is  one  thing  peculiar  in 
their  marriages,  viz.  that  here  the  man  does 
not  woo  the  woman,  but  on  the  contrary 
the  woman  the  man  ;  in  this  cafe  the  maid 
comes  to  the  miflionary,  and  fays,  Payy 
i.  e.  Father  (for  fo  they  call  us)  I  have  an 
inclination  to  marry  fuch  or  fuch  a  one,  if 
you  will  be  pleafed  to  give  your  confent; 
whereupon  the  miflionary  lending  for  the 
perfon,  fays,  my  fon  (for  fo  we  call  them) 
fuch  or  fuch  a  one  is  defirous  to  be  marry’d 
to  you,  are  you  contented  (he  Ihould? 
Unto  which  if  he  replies  yes,  (is  they  fel- 
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dom  do  otherwife)  then  the  match  is  made, 
and  wants"  nothing  but  the  prietl  s  bleffing. 

Let  us  now  take  a  view  of  the  churches. 
Each  canton  has  a  very  haridfome  lofty  built 
church  and  fteeple,  with  four  or  five  bells ; 
one,  and  fometimes  two  organs,  a  high  al¬ 
tar  richly  gilt,  befides  two  or  four  fide  al¬ 
tars  ;  a  richly  gilt  pulpit,  divers  painted 
images,  done  by  the  Indians,  and  that  to¬ 
lerably  well ;  eight,  ten,  and  fometimes 
more  filver  candleiticks ;  three,  four,  or 
five  filver  chalices ;  three  or  four  pair  of 
filver  offering- veflels ;  three  filver  croflfes, 
and  a  large  filver  Ciborium.  The  chalices 
are  not  gilt  here,  but  of  the  natural  colour 
of  filver,  as  they  ufe  them  in  Spain ;  all  the 
Antipendia ,  and  other  ornaments  belonging 
both  to  the  altar  and  the  priefi’s  veflments, 
are  as  rich  and  neatly  kept  as  in  Europe. 

Every  Saturday  we  fing  the  litany  of  our 
lady,  and  every  Sunday  a  fermon,  and  high 
mafs,  when  our  muficians  entertain  the  con¬ 
gregation  with  their  mufick,  which  they 
begin  to  perform  tolerably  well. 

I  don’t  queftion  but  that  fevera!  of  our 
friends,  fuch  as  father  Glette ,  and  my  two 
brothers  Paul  and  Gabriel  Sepp ,  when  they 
hear  you  read  this  paffage,  will  be  apt  to  afk 
you,  Who  it  is  that  compofes  thefe  pfalms, 
linaties,  hymns  and  mattes?  Who  is  it  that 
has  taught  the  Indians  to  fing,  who  to  play 
on  the  organs,  and  to  found  the  trumpets 
and  hautboys  ?  Unto  which  I  anfwcr,  that 
the  fame  miffionaries  who  taught  thefe  poor 
wretches  the  rudiments  of  the  Chriftian  re¬ 
ligion,  to  fry  Our  father ,  to  bake  bread, 
to  paint,  caff  bells,  organs  and  trumpets, 
and  to  make  clock-works ;  the  fame,  I  fay, 
have  inftrufted  them  in  mufick  •,  which  was 
firft  introduced  here  by  fome  IN  ether  land 
fathers,  who  with  incredible  labour  taught 
thefe  indocible  people  to  fing,  and  compo- 
fed  certain  pieces,  not  according  to  art,  but 
fuch  as  their  natural  inclination  led  them  to: 
The  fame  was  improved  afterwards,  by  a 
certain  Spanifh  miffionary,  but  after  the  old 
way,  without. a  bafe,  without  meafure  •, 
of  double  or  triple  notes  they  know  not 
the  leaft  •,  nay  even  not  the  Spaniards  them- 
fclves  to  this  day,  as  I  obferved  whilft  I 
was  at  Cadiz  and  Seville.  Thus  I  law  my 
ielf  obliged  to  begin  with  them,  quite  af¬ 
ter  another  and  new  method,  and  to  teach 
old  grey-hair’d  fellows,  the  Ut,  Re,  Mi, 
Sol,  La  again.  By  which  means  I  have 
(tho’  with  incredible  labour)  inftru&ed  fix 
trumpets  (of  whom  each  canton  has  four) 
four  organifts,  three  theorbifts,  thirty  haut¬ 
boys,  and  fifty  voices  (befides  other  inftru- 
ments)  to  play  and  fing  moft  of  my  com- 
pofitions;  which  has  got  me  fuch  a  reputa¬ 
tion  with  the  other  miffionaries,  that  they 
fend  continually  to  me  fome  of  their  flocks 
with  prelents  of  honey,  preferves  and  fruit. 
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to  court  my  friendfliip,  and  to  have  them 
inftrudted  in  mufick ;  and,  to  fpeak  with¬ 
out  vanity,  has  purchafed  me  the  fingular 
efteem  of  the  Indians. 

Upon  this  occafion  I  can’t  but  intreat 
you,  dear  fathers  Ignatius  and  Paul,  and  o- 
ther  friends  who  have  been  formerly  my 
fchool-fellows,  to  have  pity  of  a  poor  mif¬ 
fionary  at  fo  vaft  a  diftance,  and  of  fo  ma¬ 
ny  muficians  under  my  care-,  to  fend  me  o- 
ver  fome  miffion  pieces,  which  I  defire  fhould 
be  no  other  than  Vefpera ,  Mijj'ue,  Breves , 
Breviores,  Brevijfnua,  as  alfo  the  Litany  of 
the  compofition  of  Mr.  Melchior  Glettle , 
director  of  the  miffion  in  the  cathedral  of 
Augsburg-,  and  thefe  I  don’t  defire  to  be 
new  ones,  but  others,  though  half  torn,  will 
ferve  my  purpofe  as  well ;  for  I  intend  to 
have  them  copied  by  the  Indians,  which 
they  do  very  well,  and  with  great  exadtnefs, 
all  the  books  we  fend  to  the  other  cantons 
being  tranfcribed  by  them. 

In  requital  of  this  kindnefs,  I  will  oblige 
myfelf  and  fixty  miffionaries  befides,  that  we 
will  fay  60  mattes  for  him  who  will  be  at 
the  charge  of  buying  them,  and  20  more 
for  him  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  fend 
them  though  as  to  the  refunding  of  the 
money  there  is  no  great  difficulty  tor  what¬ 
ever  is  laid  out  upon  this  account  is  therein 
fully  repaid  by  our  father  procurator  here  to 
the  father  procurator  at  Munichen  which 
had  I  known  it  before  I  left  Germany ,  I 
would  have  provided  myfelf  with  feveral 
things  in  Germany  for  my  and  the  other  miffi¬ 
onaries  ufe,  which  will  (land  us  in  great  ftead 
now  in  Paraquaria,  and  would  not  have  a- 
mounted  to  above  10  or  15  crowns  there  ; 
a  (lender  addition  to  the  fum  of  8q,ogo 
crowns  beftowed  upon  that  miffion,  where¬ 
of  I  was  an  unworthy  member.  I  mutt: 
confefs  that  my  father  procurator  here  has 
given  me  feveral  reprimands  upon  this  ac¬ 
count,  which  however  is  not  fo  much  to  be 
imputed  to  my  negledt,  as  want  of  know¬ 
ledge  in  the  (fate  of  affairs  here.  As  for  the 
direction,  you  need  fend  them  only  to  Ge¬ 
noa  or  Rome,  but  beft  of  all  to  the  Ether 
procurator  in  Rome ,  who  will  take  care  to 
fend  it  to  the  procurator  of  P ar aquaria,  or 
the  father  procurator  of  the  Indies but  if 
any  of  our  lbciety  in  Germany  fhould  come 
this  way  as  miffionaries,  it  were  fo  much  the 
better,  and  they  might  bring  divers  other 
ufeful  things  along  with  them. 

But  I  have  dwelt  too  long  among  the  mu* 
ficians,  it  is  time  to  return  to  the  defeription 
of  our  canton. 

The  2d  of  June  1691,  as  I  told  you,  I 
arrived  at  Japegu ,  after  a  voyage  of  a  month 
from  Buenos  Ayres,  upon  the  river  Uruguay , 
being  no  lefs  than  200  leagues.  Japegu  is 
the  firft  of  the  26  converted  cantons,  feated 
at  29  degrees,  upon  an  afeent  of  a  hill,  near 
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the  river  Uruguay *,  a  place  which  Teems  by 
nature  chofen  for  its  fituation  for  the  delight 
of  the  inhabitants:  to  the  eaft  it  has  the  be¬ 
fore-mentioned  pleafant  Uruguay,  the  waters 
whereof  excel  for  clearnefs  and  wholfomnefs 
all  the  rivers  of  Europe,  being  cleanfed  and 
purified  by  the  roots  of  an  incredible  num¬ 
ber  of  trees,  which  for  400  leagues  together 
ftand  on  both  fides  upon  the  very  brihk  df 
its  banks-,  as  likewife  by  the  vaft  quantity 
of  gravel  and  pebble  ft  odes,  over  which  it 
carries  its  filver  ftreatn  for  which  reafon 
it  is  our  conftant  table  drink,  and  we  ufe  it 
in  great  quantity,  even  after  the  eating  of 
melons,  cucumbers,  figs,  peaches,  and  fuch 
like  fruits,  without  any  harm. 

This  river  produces  a  vaft  ftore  of  fifh, 
which  the  Indians  catch  fometimes  with  their 
hands  only  i  and  for  want  of  fifh-hooks 
(which  are  very  dear  here)  they  catch  them 
with  a  large  nail  bent  at  the  end.  Among 
all  the  fifh  I  ever  faw  here,  I  met  but  with 
one  European  kind  called  Bocado  by  One  Spa¬ 
niards,  but  they  are  larger  here,  dark,  yel¬ 
low  and  well  rafted :  As  for  carps,  pikes, 
eels,  gudgeons,  flounders,  and  fuch  like  Eu¬ 
ropean  fifhes,  they  are  not  to  be  feen  in  this 
river,  but  many  very  delicious  fifh  of  the 
Indian  kind,  among  which  the  king’s  fifh  is 
one  of  the  choiceft,  though  but  fmall,  and 
taken  only  in  winter  •,  it  has  no  bones. 

Abundance  of  mod  delightful  iflands  are 
to  be  feen  in  this  river  ;  there  lies  one  di- 
redtly  oppofite  to  our  canton,  infinitely  plea- 
fan  t  for  its  woods  and  trees,  which  afford  a 
moft  agreeable  {hade,  and  the  ground  pro¬ 
duces  the  beft  kind  of  melons,  it  being  not 
above  a  (tone's  call:  from  the  fhore  I  often 
divert  myfelf  here  with  my  difciples,  to  take 
the  cool  air,  and  with  a  fet  of  muficians. 
The  fituation  of  this  little  ifland  is  fo  extra¬ 
ordinary  pleafant,  that  the  beft  painter  in 
Europe  would  have  work  enough  to  make  an 
exadt  draught  thereof. 

On  the  other  three  fides,  •viz.  to  the 
fouth,  weft  and  north,  this  canton  is  fur- 
rounded  with  the  moft  fruitful  pafture  fields 
in  the  world,  of  a  vaft  extent,  and  ftored 
with  an  incredible  number  of  cattle.  Sta¬ 
bles  are  things  unknown  here,  as  much  as 
the  mowing  of  grafs  or  making  hay,  be- 
caufe  the  cattle  feed  all  the  year  round  up 
to  the  knees  in  grafs,  without  being  watch¬ 
ed,  theft  being  either  not  underftood,  or  at 
lea  ft  not  pradhfed  among  thefe  Indians .  So 
that  if  I  have  occafion  for  milk,  I  have 
no  more  to  do  than  to  fend  my  boy  in¬ 
to  the  fields,  who  milks  one  of  the  cows, 
and  brings  me  as  much  milk  as  I  defire 
in  a  hollowed  pompion  as  the  cooks 
in  the  kitchen  ufe  fcollop  (hells  mftead  of 
ladles. 

The  worft  is,  that  thefe  fields  are  infefted 
with  vaft  numbers  of  tygers,  which  come 


fometimes  in  whole  troops,  and  devour  the  Sepp. 
calves,  but  feldom  the  oxen  and  cows,  be-  1691. 
paufe  they  will  often  make  their  party  good 
with  them,  and  their  flefh  is  not  To  tender*, 
but  if  the  tyger  happen  to  catch  an  ox  alone, 
he  leaps  upon  his  back,  and  points  him  in 
the  fjrft  joint  of  the  neck,  and  afterwards 
tears  it  open  with  his  claws ;  when  he  has 
•a  mind  to  a  calf,  he  watches  it  as  it  lies  up¬ 
on  the  ground,  and  advancing  foftly,  bites 
off  the  head  at  once,  and  fucks  out  the 
blood  through  the  neck. 

The  tygers  are  not  only  very  hurtful  to 
the  cattle,  but  alfo  very  dreadful  to  the  inha¬ 
bitants,  who  know  of  no  other  enemy  but 
this  *,  they  are  feldom  far  from  their  own 
canton,  except  when  they  travel  with  the 
miffionaries ;  upon  which  occafion  they  de¬ 
fend  themfelves  againft  the  fury  of  the  ty¬ 
ger  by  making  a  wood  fire  all  round  the 
place  where  they  reft  either  by  day  or  night, 
by  which  means  they  keep  off  the  tyger, 
who  dreads  nothing  more  than  fire.  But  if 
they  happen  to  fall  afleep,  and  the  fire  goes 
our,  the  tyger  will  be  fure  to  watch  his  op¬ 
portunity,  and  lay  hold  of  him  that  comes 
next  to  him,  as  it  happen’d  to  a  poor  Indi¬ 
an  who  among  the  reft  conduced  me  hi¬ 
ther  from  Buenos^dyres,  and  a  boy  belonging 
to  father  AnthonyBehme  had  likewife  not  long 
ago  the  misfortune  to  be  feized  upon  by  a  ty¬ 
ger  (though  not  many  paces  from  his  hut) 
who  tore  his  flefh  to  that  degree  that  his  life 
was  defpaired  of,  but  by  the  Angular  care  of 
father  Behme  he  efcaped  with  life. 

The  tygers  will  fometimes  come  over  the 
very  fences  of  the  gardens,  and  thence  into 
the  houfes.  I  remember  that  one  time  a  ty¬ 
ger  got  into  one  of  the  Indian  huts,  where 
there  were  only  fome  very  young  children 
playing  together,  the  father  and  mother  be¬ 
ing  abroad  in  the  field  ;  the  innocent  babes 
taking  it  for  a  great  dog,  laid  their  hands 
upon  the  tyger’s  head,  and  courted  him  as 
they  would  have  done  a  dog,  at  which  the 
tyger,  wagging  his  tail,  went  away  with¬ 
out  doing  the  leaft  harm  to  the  children, 
making  the  beft  of  his  way  over  the  fence, 
and  eroding  the  field,  for  fear  of  meeting 
with  fome  of  the  old  Indians ,  who  are  dex¬ 
terous  beyond  what  can  be  imagined  in  kil¬ 
ling  even  the  fierceft  tygers,  which  thefe 
creatures  being  fenfible  of,  feldom  attack 
any  of  them,  unlefs  it  be  by  furprize,  and 
from  behind. 

A  brother  of  our  fociety  walking  one 
day  in  my  garden,  with  nothing  but  a  ftick 
in  his  hand,  a  tyger  which  got  near  the 
fence  attacked  him ;  and  as  thefe  creatures 
are  very  nimble,  leaped  fometimes  behind, 
endeavouring  to  lay  hold  of  him  with  his 
paws,  but  the  brother  defended  hijjrfelf  fo 
well  with  his  ftick,  that  the  tyger  begin¬ 
ning  to  defpair  of  the  victory,  thought  ftt 
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Stpr.  to  make  off  again  over  the  fence.  Such 

*691.  like  accidents  are  frequent  here,  and  it  is 
very  remarkable,  that  it  Was  never  known 
that  either  a  father  miffionary,  or  a  bro¬ 
ther,  was  hurt  here  either  by  a  tyger,  or 
any  kind  of  ferpents,  of  which  there  are 
many  here. 

Venil'on  we  have  alfo  in  great  plenty, 
fuch  as  deer,  harts,  wild  boars,  goats  a,n,d 
gembs;  but  the  Indians  feldom  eat  the 
fieffi,  and  catch  them  only  for  their  fkins 
fake.  Among  the  wild  fowl  we  abound 
eipecially  in  partridges  and  wild  pigeons-, 
the  firll  are  fo  numerous  and  tame  that  you 
may  knock  them  down  with  a  flick,  fo 
that  my  boys  bring  them  home  iometimes 
by  dozens:  and  the  pigeons  are  eafily 
catch’d  by  i'nares,  which  I  have  fhewn  the 
Indians  how  to  lay,  they  being  naturally 
too  fimple  to  think  upon  any  thing  of  that 
nature,  but  ufed  to  be  contented  to  llioot 
at  them  with  their  arrows :  thele  they  catch 
as  often  as  they  pleafe  ;  fo  that  if  another 
miffionary  comes  this  way,  I  can  foon  ac¬ 
commodate  him  with  a  pigeon  roafled  or 
boiled,  with  a  lallet  drcls’d  with  honey  in- 
flead  of  oil  and  vinegar  (both  which  we 
want  here)  and  a  bottle  of  our  moft  deli¬ 
cious  river  water;  this  was  the  entertain¬ 
ment  I  gave  lately  to  our  friend  father  An¬ 
thony  Behme ,  as  he  pafs’d  this  way  in  his 
journey  to  his  miffion. 

Oxen,  cows,  calves  and  horfes  are  here 
in  fuch  prodigious  quantities,  that  in  fome 
places  the  fields  are  covered  with  them,  as 
far  as  your  eye-fight  will  reach;  and  that 
of  the  bell  kind,  which  having  no  proprie¬ 
tor,  are  dog-cheap  here,  as  wanting  only  to 
be  fetch’d,  in  which  the  Indians  are  very 
expert;  and  when  they  have  brought  a  cow 
to  the  miffionary  ready  kill’d,  he  gives  each 
his  (hare  twice  a  day:  For  a  little  inconfi- 
derable  knife  you  may  buy  or  exchange  a 
very  good  horde,  a  bridle  (if  the  bit  be  of 
iron)  being  valu’d  here  beyond  three  hor¬ 
fes,  they  don’t  ffioe  their  horfes  here,  part¬ 
ly  by  reafon  of  the  foftnefs  of  the  ground 
without  gravel,  being  all  over  covered  widi 
grafs,  partly  by  realon  of  the  fcarcity  of 
iron,  a  good  European  horfe-fhoe  being 
worth  fix  horfes  here. 

Someof  our  canton  did,  not  long  ago,  tra¬ 
vel  two  days  journey  deep  into  the  country, 
to  fetch  provifions  for  the  ufe  of  our  can¬ 
ton  for  this  year;  within  lefs  than  two 
months  they  brought  together  fifty  thou- 
fiind  cows,  and  might  have  brought  one 
hundred  thoufmd,  if  we  had  wanted  fo 
many;  what  I  have  (aid  of  this  canton  is 
to  be  underflood  of  all  the  reft,  being  twen¬ 
ty-fix  in  all;  all  the  trouble  is  in  keeping 
fo  vaft  a  number  of  cattle  together,  whiltl 
they  are  bringing  of  them  hither,  in  which 
thefe  Indians  are  alfo  very  well  verfed. 


from  Spain  to  Paraquaria. 

Hence  the  reader  may  judge  of  the  im- 
menfe  quantities  of  cattle  in  the  fields  of  Pa - 
r aquaria :  the  three  fhips  wherewith  we  came 
from  Spain,  carried  back  at  their  return,  no 
lefs  than  30,000  ox-hides,  which  flood  them 
in  no  more  than  the  charge  of  killing,  each 
piece  of  which  they  fell  again  in  Spain  for 
fix  crowns;  and  among  all  thefe  there  wa's 
not  one  cow’s  fkin.  Thus  the  Spaniards 
have  alfo  their  gold  mines  in  thefe  parts, 
tho’  gold  and  filver  is  a  thing  unknown 
here,  all  their  dealing  being  by  way  of  ex¬ 
change,  and  the  bargain  foon  made;  for 
our  Indian  will  tell  your  merchants,  for  fo 
many  yards  of  linen  cloth  I  will  procure 
you  fo  many  oxen  and  cows;  for  your  knife 
you  fhall  have  my  horfe. 

Thefe  parts  of  the  Indies  are  not  defti- 
tute  of  filver  mines,  viz.  in  the  mountains 
of  Potofi,  but  they  are  600  leagues  deeper 
into  the  country;  notwithftanding  which, 
what  filver  is  brought  from  thence,  is  va¬ 
lu’d  below  the  rate  of  iron,  woollen  and 
linen  cloth,  hats,  dockings,  needles,  knives, 
fifh-hooks,  brafs  and  tin  veffels,  &c.  all 
which  are  brought  to  Buenos  Ayres  from 
Spain,  but  fometimes  not  above  once  in 
eight  years.  Formerly  they  ufed  alfo  to 
bring  tiles;  but  fince  we  have  begun  to 
make  fome  of  our  own,  I  have  no  Ids  than 
fix  long  ftreets  in  my  canton,  the  huts 
whereof  are  covered  with  tiles. 

A  milfionary  in  thele  parts,  mull  fubmit 
to  all  functions,  the  Indians  being  fo  ftupid 
that  they  are  not  capable  of  undertaking 
the  moft  frivolous  thing,  without  a  plain 
direction.  Whence  it  came,  that  it  was  a 
queftion  among  the  firll  miffionaries  fent 
hither,  whether  thefe  people  were  capable 
of  receiving  the  facrament  or  not. 

But  as  ftupid  as  they  are  at  inventing,  fo 
happy  they  are  in  imitating,  provided  you 
give  them  a  model ;  thus  if  you  fhew  one  of 
the  Indian  women  a  piece  of  bone-lace,  lhe 
will  unrip  fome  part  of  it  with  a  needle,  and 
will  make  another  after  it,  with  fo  much  ex- 
adlnefs,  that  you  fhall  not  know  one  from 
the  other.  We  have  two  organs,  one  brought 
from  Europe ,  the  other  made  here  fo  exadllv 
after  the  firll,  that  I  mylelf  could  fcarcedil- 
cern  the  difference.  I  have  a  MiJJai  printed 
at  Antorff, \  which  is  imitated  in  writing  by 
an  Indian ,  with  that  nicety,  that  they* are 
lcarce  diftinguifhable.  We  have  trumpets 
and  watches  made  here,  not  inferior  to 
thofe  of  Nurenburgh  and  Augsburg!,  and 
fome  pi&ures,  excellently  well  copy’d.  In 
fhort,  they  will  imitate  any  thing  very  nice¬ 
ly,  provided  they  have  the  model  conftant- 
ly  before  their  eyes,"  without  which  they, 
cannot  advance  one  ftep,  their  intelle&s  be¬ 
ing  lb  ftupid,  that  they  cannot  form  to 
themiclves  in  the  lead  any  idea  of  a  thintz, 
unlefs  it  be  before  them. 


But 
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But  we  muft  return  to  the  fruitfulnefs  of 
this  country.  They  abound  likewife  in  cocks 
and  hens,  pigs,  lambs,  goats  and  fheep  ; 
the  canton  of  St.  ‘Thomas  had  a  few  years 
ago  no  lefs  than  forty  thoufand  fheep ;  and 
there  is  fcarce  a  canton  but  what  has  three 
or  four  thouland  horfes.  The  mules  are 
here  preferr’d  before  horfes  ;  for  a  horfe, 
if  dear,  you  may  purchafe  for  the  value  of 
a  crown  in  tobacco,  needles,  knives,  fiffi- 
hooks,  &c.  But  they  will  not  let  the  Spa¬ 
niards  at  Buenos  Ayres  and  Sand  a  Fee ,  have 
a  good  mule  under  fourteen  crown  pieces, 
though  among  themfelves  they  difpofe  of 
them  at  half  the  value.  One  fheep,  lamb, 
or  kid  is  worth  three  oxen  or  cows  here, 
by  reafon  of  their  wool;  they  have  alfo 
whole  fields  full  of  cotton,  but  no  hemp  or 
flax,  which  makes  an  ell  of  linen  here  to 
be  fold  at  three,  four,  and  more  crowns. 
The  Albe  which  I  officiate  in  at  Eafter , 
being  of  Cambrick  edged  with  bone-lace, 
Hands  me  at  Buenos  Ayres  in  above  one 
hundred  and  twenty  crowns.  Hats  ufed  al¬ 
fo  to  be  exceffive  dear  here,  before  one  of  our 
miffionaries  fhew’d  the  way  of  making 
them  to  thefe  Indians. 

The  grounds  are  very  fertile  here,  and 
produce  a  hundred-fold  crop,  though  they 
are  miferably  manured,  and  fcarce  ever 
dunged.  They  fow  nothing  but  Turky 
wheat,  which  they  pound  to  meal  in  a 
mortar  (mills  being  not  known  here,)  this 
they  either  boil  with  their  meat  in  water 
(but  without  fait)  or  elfe  they  make  certain 
cakes  of  them,  which  they  toaft  upon  the 
coals,  they  having  no  baking  ovens.  If  I 
happen  to  give  a  piece  of  our  white  bread 
to  an  Indian ,  they  rejoice  at  it  beyond  what 
can  be  imagined,  and  they  will  give  two 
or  three  horfes  for  fuch  a  loaf;  which  they 
might  have  cheap  enough,  were  it  not  for 
their  own  lazineis ;  for  America  being  big¬ 
ger  than  all  the  other  three  parts  of  the 
world,  and  no  propriety  here  in  land,  they 
might  have  as  much  of  it  as  they  pleafe; 
whereas  now  they  will  not  cultivate  but  a 
few  rods  each,  for  their  own  ufe,  and  this 
they  are  fcarce  brought  to  without  blows. 

Their  plow  is  not  of  iron  (which  is  too 
fcarce  here)  but  only  of  wood,  which  does 
not  reach  above  three  inches  deep  into  the 
ground,  which  is  fufficient  to  bring  forth 
a  plentiful  crop;  the  miffionary  of  a  can¬ 
ton  has  commonly  above  forty  or  fifty  acres 
flow’d  with  wheat,  whereof  he  gives  now 
and  then  two  or  three  meafures  to  fome  of 
the  Indians  for  feed,  but  they  commonly 
put  it  in  their  belly  inftead  of  the  ground. 
It  may  be  truly  faid  of  thefe  Indians ,  that 
they  follow  our  Saviour’s  rule,  not  to  be 
concern’d  for  the  next  day,  for,  if  I  happen 
to  allot  a  cow  to  a  family,  enough  to  ierve 
’em  three  or  four  days,  they  will  'often  eat 
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her  in  one,  and  come  the  next  morning  for  Sepp. 
mote,  fo  that  we  are  forced  to  give  to  the  1691, 
father,  mother,  fon,  and  daughter,  and  to 
the  young  children,  to  each  his  piece  of 
flefh  of  five,  fix,  feven,  nay,  eight  pounds, 
and  that  twice  a  day;  for  if  they  had  it  at 
once,  they  would  eat  it  all  at  noon,  and 
want  more  by  night;  for  they  are  fo  vora¬ 
cious,  that  the  mother  will  fnatch  the  meat 
from  her  child,  and  eat  all  that  comes  in 
fight  of  ’em;  for  which  reafon  each  mif¬ 
fionary  has  a  great  barn,  into  which  he 
forces  them  to  lay  up  a  certain  proportion 
of  corn,  which  he  gives  ’em  back  at  feed¬ 
time:  notwithftanding  which,  they  fome- 
times  deceive  the  miffionary,  or  rather  them¬ 
felves.  ’Tis  to  be  obferv’d  that  their  feed¬ 
time  is  in  June  ox  July,  when  the  miffionary 
allots  each  Indian  two  or  three  oxen  to  plow 
withal.  One  of  thefe  Indians,  after  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  an  hour’s  plowing,  began  to  grow 
weary  of  the  fport,  and  finding  himflelf  and 
his  wife  very  hungry,  they  agreed  to  kill  one 
of  the  oxen,  which  they  did  accordingly  ; 
and  having  quarter’d  the  ox  (as  they  ufually 
do)  they  put  them  on  a  wooden  flpit,  and 
for  want  of  other  fuel  made  a  good  fire 
with  the  plough,  throwing  into  it  fome  of 
the  fuet  to  increafe  the  flame,  and  to  dif- 
patch  the  work,  roafted  and  eat  them.  The 
miffionary  perceiving  the  fmoke  in  the 
field,  began  fhrewdly  to  fufpeCt  the  truth, 
and  making  the  beft  of  his  way  to  the  field, 
he  foon  faw  by  the  bones  that  he  had  not 
been  miftaken  in  his  guefs:  he  fell  a  chi¬ 
ding  the  Indian ,  who  gave  no  other  anfwer, 
but  that  he  being  both  tired  and  hungry, 
had  made  bold  with  the  ox,  begging  the 
good  father  to  give  him  another ;  which 
he  was  glad  to  do,  unlefs  he  would  fee  him 
and  his  family  want  bread  all  the  year  after. 

Such  like  things  often  happen  to  the  mif¬ 
fionaries,  thefe  Indians  being  naturally  fo 
lazy,  that  often  (unlels  compel’d  thereunto 
by  blows)  they’ll  not  carry  in  their  Turky 
wheat  after  ’tis  ripe. 

You  wonder  perhaps  which  way  they  can 
be  compeli’d  by  blows ;  this  is  done  in  the 
fame  manner  as  we  do  our  children,  only 
that,  inftead  of  birch,  we  make  ufe  of  a 
fcourge  :  this  is  perform’d  by  fome  Indian 
or  other,  who  gives  the  delinquent  twenty- 
four  or  more  ftrokes,  according  to  the  mif- 
fionary’s  order.  This  correction  they  take 
very  patiently,  without  any  curfing  or  iwear- 
ing,  nay,  without  making  the  leaft  noife; 
and,  if  they  happen  to  make  any  exclama¬ 
tions,  ’tis  by  the  name  of  Jefu  Maria. 

The  correction  being  over,  they  kifs  the 
miffionary’s  hand,  and  return  him  thanks 
into  the  bargain  ;  their  love  and  refpeCt 
being  fuch  towards  their  miffionaries,  that 
they  take  every  thing  without  the  leaft  re¬ 
gret  at  their  hands;  which  being  imprinted 
8  M  in 
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in  them  from  their  tender  age,  they  can  ne¬ 
ver  fhake  off  afterwards. 

Perhaps  you  may  be  curious  to  know 
in  what  drels  the  miflionaries  appear  here. 
Their  leather  fhoes  are  faften’d  with  a 
leather  bottom,  without  heels ;  and  their 
{lockings  are  hkewife  made  of  black  fheeps- 
leather.  Our  caffock  is  black,  and  mjide 
after  the  fame  fafhion  as  we  wear  in  Ger¬ 
many,  except  that  it  is  not  open  before, 
but  has  a  feam  down  to  the  bottom,  with¬ 
out  lining,  pockets,  or  border ;  made  out 
of  black  linen  cloth.  The  gown  (which 
we  ufe  likewife  in  the  houfe)  is  chefnut 
brown,  with  long  hanging-fleeves  reaching 
to  the  ground.  The  novices  wear  altoge¬ 
ther  brown  cloaths,  with  a  leathern  girdle 
about  the  waft:  we  don’t  carry  our  beads 
on  the  girdle,  but  hanging  down  from 
about  them,  in  the  fame  manner  as  all  the 
Indians  of  both  lexes  wear  it.  Our  Hurts 
are  of  callico;  for  the  reft,  the  fame  as  in 
Germany.  Upon  the  head  we  wear  a  kind 
of  bonnet,  as  you  have  feen  ’em  reprefented 
in  the  plays  for  the  high-priefts  of  China. 
We  keep  our  heads  and  beards  fhav’d,  and 
the  prieftly  coronet  (which  the  Indians  make 
for  me  after  a  certain  model)  is  fomething 
bigger  than  ours.  Whenever  I  go  abroad 
to  viftt  the  fick,  or  to  adminifter  baptifm 
or  the  holy  facrament  in  the  huts  of  the 
Indians ,  I  carry  a  crofs  inflead  of  a  cane 
which  for  that  purpofe  ftands  always  ready 
at  the  door  of  my  apartment,  wherewith  I 
have  kill’d  many  a  lerpent,  and  other  ver¬ 
min,  without  receiving  the  lead  detriment. 
Before  I  conclude,  I’ll  give  you  likewife  a 
fhort  account  of  our  daily  tranfaftions, 
which  are  fo  troublefome,  that  what  is  per¬ 
form’d  here  by  one  or  two  miflionaries, 
would  be  fufficient  to  imploy  feven  or  eight 
in  another  place,  there  being  feven  or  eight 
thoufand  fouls  to  be  provided  for  by  his 
care,  both  in  fpi ritual  and  temporal  mat¬ 
ters  ;  the  eldeft  of  ’em  being  as  ignorant  as 
children  in  matters  relating  to  the  providing 
for  their  families,  which  is  the  perpetual  care 
of  a  miflionary. 

Every  morning,  an  hour  before  break  of 
day,  one  of  my  boys  awakens  me,  and  fets 
up  a  candle,  we  having  no  oil  for  lamps, 
the  Venerabik  in  the  church  being  fupply’d 
with  tallow.  After  I  have  drefs’d  myfelf, 
I  falute  the  bleffed  facrament,  and  perform 
my  private  devotions  at  church ;  then  I  go 
to  coirfeflion,  if  there  be  two  miflionaries  in 
one  place,  and  the  bell  rings  to  the  Ave 
Mary  and  the  holy  mals :  this  done,  I  pray 
a  quarter  of  an  bour  in  private,  dnd  after¬ 
wards  fit  to  hear  confeflion  every  day : 
then  I  inftrud  the  children  in  the  catechilm, 
.  vifit  the  fick,  and,  if  occafion  requires,  hear 
their  confeflion,  adminifter  them  the  holy 
communion  and  extreme  un&ion,  and,  if  it 
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be  not  too  late,  proper  medicines ;  and  as 
fcarce  a  day  paffes  but  that  one  or  other 
dies,  I  have  daily  burials.  After  the  fick, 
l  vifit  the  feveral  offices  ;  firft  the  fchool, 
where  boys  are  inftrudfed  in  reading  and 
writing,  and  the  girls  in  fpinningand  needle¬ 
work  :  I  alfo  vifit  my  muficians,  the  fing¬ 
ers,  trumpets,  hautboys,  &V.  Some  days  I 
inftrudt  certain  young  Indians  in  dancing, 
who  are  made  ufe  of  at  certain  feafts,  where 
they  are  richly  attir’d,  and  dance  in  the 
church,  as  ’tis  pradlis’d  in  Spain ,  the  Ample 
Indians  being  extremely  taken  with  thefe  or¬ 
naments  in  our  religion,  which  raife  in  them 
an  high  efleem  and  affedtion.  After  thefe,  I 
go  among  the  workmen  of  divers  forts,  to 
the  brick  and  tile  makers,  the  bakers,  fmiths, 
joiners,  carpenters,  painters,  but  above  all, 
the  butchers,  who  kill  betwixt  fifteen  and 
twenty  oxen  every  day. 

If  I  have  any  fpare  time,  I  take  a  turn 
in  the  garden :  about  half  an  hour  before 
ten  a-clock,  I  take  care  that  the  fick  have 
their  difh  with  milk  and  white  bread,  and 
perhaps  fome  meat,  to  be  carry’d  to  ’em 
by  their  nurfes.  About  half  an  hour  be¬ 
fore  eleven  the  boy  rings  the  bell  to  the 
Examen  Confcienti# ,  when  I  lock  myfelf  in¬ 
to  my  room  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
afterwards  go  to  dinner. 

One  of  the  beft  taught  of  my  boys  reads 
a  chapter  in  Latin  out  of  the  bible,  and  a 
paffage  out  of  the  Saints  Legend  in  Spanijh  ; 
another  reads  to  me  the  Martyrologinm  ap¬ 
pointed  for  each  day,  whilft  fix  others  at¬ 
tend,  bring  and  carry  what’s  defir’d,  and 
are  ready  at  a  wink :  after  dinner  I  give 
each  of  ’em  a  piece  of  white  bread,  and 
upon  holidays  perhaps  fome  cake,  or  a 
piece  of  pafty,  which  they  receive  with  a 
great  deal  of  thankfulnefs..  If  there  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  two  miflionaries  in  one  canton, 
they  fpend  an  hour  after  dinner  in  difeourfe. 
Half  an  hour  after  twelve  the  Litany  of 
All  Saints  is  laid  in  the  church,  and  what 
fpare-time  is  left  after  that  till  two,  I  beftow 
in  what  I  pleafe,  fuch  as  making  of  images, 
compofing  fome  mufick-pieces,  &5V.  About 
two  a-clock  the  bell  rings  to  fummon  every 
body  to  his  ufual  imployment ;  then  I  again 
vifit  the  fick,  and  lupply  ’em  with  what 
they  Hand  in  need  of:  at  four  a-clock  wre 
have  prayers,  and  afterwards  flay  the  Litany  \ 
then  we  bury  the  dead,  which  happens  dai¬ 
ly:  about  feven  a-clock  I  go  to  fupper,  and 
fpend  an  hour  after  to  divert  myfelf;  after 
which  I  come  again  to  the  Examen  Con - 
feientice ,  and,  having  prepar’d  myfelf  for  the 
next  day’s  meditation,  go  to  reft,  which  is 
however  frequently  interrupted  by  the  ur¬ 
gent  necefiity  of  the  fick,  unto  whom  I 
muft  adminifter  the  facrament. 

Every  Sunday  and  Friday  there’s  a  fer- 
mon,  and  high-mafs  faid  ;  on  every  holi¬ 
day 
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day  Prima  V 'efpera ;  every  Sunday,  at  three 
a- clock,  I  baptife  infants;  of  chefe  I  have 
chriften’d  feveral  hundred  in  a  little  time, 
fome  of  which  are  dead,  others  alive.  Eve¬ 
ry  Monday  I  marry  fuch  of  the  Indians  as 
defire  it,  and  this  very  day  I  have  married 
no  lefs  than  eight  couple.  Each  firft  day 
of  the  month  we  lay  rnafs  for  the  deceas’d 
Indians ,  and  remember  the  faints  placed  in 
that  month.  The  number  of  penitents  is 
fo  great  here,  and  of  the  fathers  confeffors 
io  final  1,  that  we  hear  conleffion,  and  give 
abfolution  all  the  month.  But  the  paper 
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beginning  to  fail,  I’ll  recommend  myfeif 
and  my  flock  to  the  molt  fervent  prayers  of 
my  deareft  friends  and  countrymen.  The 
whole  preceding  treatife  being  a  faithful 
abllradt  of  fuch  letters  as  my  brother  An¬ 
thony  Sepp ,  of  the  fociety  of  Jefus  has  tranf- 
mitted  to  me  from  Paraquaria  into  Germa¬ 
ny,  I  thought  fit  to  publifh,  for  the  glory 
of  God,  and  the  general  benefit  of  man¬ 
kind,  promifing,  that  whatever  hereafter 
fhall  be  fent  to  me  from  thence,  thought; 
worthy  the  publick  view,  fhall  be  commu¬ 
nicated  by  the  prcfs. 


Advertifement  concerning  the  fragment  of  the  dilcovery  of  the  iflands 

of  Salomon. 


Tittle  can  be  faid  relating  to  this  fragment 
of  the  difcovery  of  the  {/lands  of  Salo¬ 
mon,  the  thing  being  fo  fkort  that  the  reader 
may  foon  fatisfy  himfelf  in  'viewing  the  whole. 
I  don't  find  any  account  who  the  author  was  ; 
and  tho '  doubt  lefs  the  relation  muft  be  taken 
from  fome  of  the  difcoverers ,  yet  the  methodifer 
of  it  was  certainly  none  of  them ,  becaufe  he 
all  along  fpeaks  in  the  third  perfon ,  as  one  no 
way  concern'd.  If  we  may  be  allow'd  to  guefs , 
*tis  likely  the  account  was  given ,  or  left  be¬ 
hind,  by  one  Quiros,  whom  at  the  latter  end 
he  brings  in  making  intereft  to  the  vice-roy  of 
Peru,  to  be  furnifh'd  with  fhips  and  necejja- 
ries  to  continue  that  enterprize ,  and  fhewing 
reafons  that  induce  him  to  it.  The  time  of 
making  this  difcovery  was  in  the  year  1595; 
for  the  relation  tells  us  that  the  arrival  at 


Manila  was  in  February  96,  without  na¬ 
ming  the  century ,  which  we  know  could  not  be 
the  17th :  befides  that ,  it  fpeaks  of  an  Indian 
they  found ,  who  had  been  pilot  to  Sir  Tho¬ 
mas  Candifh,  who  was  in  the  feuth  fea  not 
long  before.  The  defer  ip  lion  is  of  fome  few 
iflands  in  the  fouth  fea,  fmall  in  compafs,  but 
well  inhabited ,  whereof  yet  they  load  not  any 
per  fell  knowledge ,  as  having  only  touch'd  at 
fome  of  'em,  and  feen  others  at  a  diftance. 
Then  follow  fome  particulars  of  the  iflands 
call’d  De  los  Ladrones,  and  the  Indians  in¬ 
habiting  them :  the  reft  is  only  their  fufferings 
and  dijtrefs  till  they  arrived  at  Manila.  And, 
laftly,  fome  reafons  given  by  one  Quiros,  for 
going  again  upon  the  fame  difcovery.  For 
more  particulars  I  muft  refer  the  reader  to 
the  fragment  itfelf. 
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Imperfect  - ’  making  as  if  they  would  throw 

relation,  them;  others  caft  ftones  with  flings;  one 
of  thefe  wounded  a  foldier  after  it  had  hit 
the  fide  of  thefhip:  our  men  would  have 
fired  their  mufquets,  but  the  powder  would 
not  take,  becaufe  it  had  rain’d.  ’Twas 
worth  obferving  with  what  noife  and  cries 
the  Indians  came  on,  and  how  when  they 
faw  aim  taken  at  ’em,  fome  hung  by  the 
canoos,  others  flunk  behind  their  compa¬ 
nions.  The  defperate  old  fellow  was  fhot 
with  a  bullet  in  the  forehead,  and  dropp’d 
down  dead,  and  eight  or  nine  with  him, 
and  fome  being  wounded,  the  reft  began  to 
ftand,  the  fhips  continuing  ftill  under  fail. 
Three  Indians  came  out  hollowing  in  a 
canoo  ;  one  of  ’em  had  a  green  bough  and 
fomething  white  in  his  hand,  which  was 
look’d  upon  as  a  fignal  of  peace.  ’Twas 
thought  they  would  have  had  ’em  go  to  their 
harbour,  but  they  did  nor,  and  they  went 
away  leaving  fome  cocos. 


This  ifland  feems  to  be  about  ten  leagues  Defcnptl- 
in  compafs :  that  part  they  faw  of  it  is  °n  of  four 
clear  and  open,  high  and  mountainous  along lflands- 
the  fhore.  The  port  is  on  the  fouth  fide; 

’tis  in  the  latitude  of  10  degrees,  and  a  thou- 
fand  leagues  diftant  from  Lima :  ’tis  very 
populous,  for,  befides  thofe  that  came  out 
in  the  canoos,  the  fhore  and  rocks  were 
throng’d.  Mindana  knew  it  not,  and  be¬ 
ing  convinc’d  of  it,  faid,  thofe  were  none 
of  the  iflands  he  came  to  find  our,  but  a 
new  difcovery.  A  lmall  diftance  from  this 
they  faw  three  more;  the  firft  of  ’em  the 
Adelantado  call’d  St.  Peter  :  ’tis  about  ten 
leagues  north  and  by  weft  off  the  Magda¬ 
lene',  they  knew  not  whether  inhabited  or 
not,  becaufe  they  did  not  approach  it ;  the 
extent  of  it  about  four  leagues,  very  woody, 
level,  and  not  high.  Another  was  difeo- 
ver’d,  which  they  call’d  La  Dominica :  it 
lies  notth-weft  of  that  of  St.  Peter,  is  about 
fifteen  leagues  in  compafs,  about  five  diftant 

from 
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from  the  other,  and  lies  north-eaft  and 
fou th weft.  It  appear'd  pleafant,  having 

fine  plains  and  hills,  on  which  appeal  d 
tokens  of  much  wood :  it  teem’d  to  be  well 
peopled.  The  other,  which  was  call  d 
St.  Chriftina ,  lies  loath  oi  La  Dominica , 
and,  to  appearance,  was  nine  leagues  in 
extent:  ’tis  but  a  little  above  a  league 
from  La  Dominica ,  the  channel  clean  and 
loundable.  T  he  Adclantado  call  d  all  the 
iflands  together  Las  Marquefas ,  or  The  Mar- 
chioneffes ,  in  honour  of  the  marquis  Dc  Can- 
ncte ,  and  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  ma¬ 
ny  favours  receiv’d  of  him  in  the  di  1  patch 
of  his  bufihefs.  They  fail’d  backwards 
and  forwards,  feeking  a  port  in  the  ifland 
Colour  of  Dominica.  Several  canoos  with  Indians  came 
the  Indi-  outj  fome  darker  colour’d  than  others,  and 
ans'  by  their  cries  feem’d  to  defire  the  fame  the 
others  had  done :  among  them  was  a  come¬ 
ly  old  man,  who  had  a  green  bough,  and 
fomething  white  in  one  hand :  he  was  cal¬ 
ling  juft  as  they  tack’d  about,  and  believing 
the  fhips  were  going  off,  he  began  to  cry 
out  the  louder:  he  made  figns  even  with 
his  hair,  pointing  to  the  land  with  them, 
and  with  his  finger.  The  Adelantado  was 
inclinable  to  go  thither,  but  it  could  not  be 
done,  becaule  ’twas  eaft,  and  the  wind  blew 
frefh  from  that  point-,  befides  that  there 
was  no  fafe  harbour  to  come  to  an  anchor 


in,  tho*  the  frigate  fought  it  clofe  to  the 
land.  Here,  he  laid,  there  was  abundance 
more  people,  whom  they  had  leen  from  the 
Their  Ihip ;  and  added,  that  an  Indian  came 

ftrength.  aboard,  who  with  much  eafe  lifted  up  a 
calf  by  the  ear.  Four  handfome  Indians 
were  got  aboard  the  commodore,  and  ha¬ 
ving  been  there  a  while,  one  of  ’em  fnatch’d 
up  a  curious  bitch,  and  giving  a  lhout,  they 
all  boldly  leap’d  into  the  lea,  and  lwam 
They  dif-  away  with  her  to  their  canoos.  The  next 
cover  land  day5  be;ng  tjie  feaft  Gf  St.  James  the  apo- 

ifland.  ft'e,  genera^  again  lenc  tlie  c°lon^ 

twenty  men  in  the  long-boat  to  fetch  water, 
or  find  out  a  harbour,  in  the  ifland  of 
St.  Chriftina.  He  went,  and  being  come 
to  an  anchor  in  a  port,  landed  with  his  men 
in  good  order,  and  drum  beating.  He  went 
round  a  town,  the  Indians  never  offering  to 
ftir :  then  he  halted,  and  call’d  to  them, 
and  about  three  hundred  came  to  him. 
Our  men  drew  a  line  on  the  ground,  ma¬ 
king  figns  to  them  that  they  muff  not  come 
over  it-,  and  alking  water  of  ’em,  they 
brought  it  in  cocos,  with  fome  fruit.  The  In¬ 
dian  women  came  out,  and  the  foldiers  affir¬ 
med  that  many  of  ’em  were  extraordinary 
beautiful,  and  made  no  difficulty  of  fitting 
down  by  them.  The  colonel  bid  the  Indians 
go  fill  fome  jars  of  water,  they  made  figns 
for  our  men  to  carry  ’em,  but  at  the  lame 
time  fled  with  four  of  ’em,  for  which  rea- 
fon  they  were  cannonaded.  On  the  28th 
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of  July  the  Adelantado  came  to  an  anchor  Amity 
in  a  port  the  colonel  had  found,  and  land- 
ing,  carried  his  wife,  and  molt  of  the  men, 
to  hear  the  firft  mafs  faid  by  the  vicar,  at 
which  the  Indians  prefent  were  kneeling, 
very  filent  and  attentive,  quietly  doing  all 
they  faw  the  Chriftians  do.  A  beautiful  In¬ 
dian  woman  fat  down  near  the  lady  Eliza¬ 
beth  to  fan  her,  and  fhe  feeing  her  hair  fo 
very  fair,  indeavour’d  to  have  lome  of  it 
cut  off,  but  feeing  fhe  avoided  it,  they 
forbore,  for  fear  of  angering  her.  The 
general,  in  his  majefty’s  name,  took  pof- 
feffion  of  all  four  iflands,  view’d  the  town, 
fow’d  Indian  wheat  before  the  natives,  and 
having  convers’d  with  them  amicably,  went 
aboard,  leaving  the  colonel  afhore  with  all 
the  foldiers.  No  fooner  was  Mindana  gone,  They  fall 
but  they  fell  together  by  the  ears-,  fuch  areatvari- 
the  confequences  of  ill  government.  The  ance- 
Indians  threw  abundance  of  ftones  and  darts, 
which  hurt  one  loldier  in  the  foot,  but  did 
no  more  harm  j  that  done,  they  fled  to  the 
woods  with  their  wives  and  children ,  our 
men  purfued  firing  at  ’em  till  they  got  into 
the  fhelter  of  the  trees.  They  went  up  to 
the  tops  of  three  high  hills,  where  they  in¬ 
trench’d.  Morning  and  evening  they  all 
at  once  made  a  regular  harmonious  noife, 
which  echoed  in  the  dales:  then  they  hol¬ 
low’d  to  one  another,  fhew’d  an  inclination 
to  do  mifchief,  throwing  darts  and  ftones, 
but  to  no  purpofe.  The  colonel  placed 
guards  upon  three  feveral  avenues,  to  fe- 
cure  the  town  and  fhore,  where  the  women 
were  diverting  themfelves,  and  the  men 
taking  in  wood  and  water  for  the  fhips. 

The  Indians  perceiving  how  little  harm 
their  weapons  did,  and  the  great  lofs  they 
fuftain’d  from  the  fire-arms,  indeavour’d  to 
come  to  an  accommodation.  This  theyRecondM 
made  appear,  becaufe  when  the  foldiers  again# 
went  over  their  lands,  they  came  out  loving¬ 
ly  to  meet  ’em,  offering  ’em  clufters  of 
plan  tans,  and  other  forts  of  fruit.  They 
feem’d  to  mifs  the  conveniency  of  their 
houfes,  for  by  figns  they  inquir’d  when 
they  would  be  gone.  Some  of  ’em  came 
to  the  guards,  bringing  fuch  as  they  had 
to  ear,  which  they  gave  freely,  efpecially 
one  good  likely  Indian ,  with  whom  the 
chaplain  con t rafted  great  friendfhip,  and 
they  call’d  one  another  comrade :  he  taught 
him  to  blefs  himfelf,  and  lay  Jefus,  Mary. 

In  the  fame  manner  the  others  convers’d 
with  their  new  friends:  every  one  had  one, 
whom  he  fought  out  when  he  came,  and 
would  fit  down  with  him.  They  afk’d  of 
one  another  by  figns  how  they  call’d  the 
heaven,  earth,  fea,  fun,  moon,  and  ftars, 
and  other  things  they  faw,  and  they  feem’d 
to  be  pleas’d  in  their  anfwers.  The  laft 
words  they  faid  at  parting  were,  friends , 
friends,  comrades.  The  Indian  we  faid  was 

friend 
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friend  to  the  chaplain  came  to  the  guard., 
and  was  carried  aboard,  that  the  general 
might  lee  him:  he  went  merrily  along, 
faying,  Friends.  The  Adclantado  receiv’d 
him  with  much  kindnefs  and  affection,  of¬ 
fer’d  him  fweet-meats  and  wine,  but  he 
neither  eat  nor  drank.  He  began  to  take 
notice  of  the  cattle,  and  to  appearance  gave 
them  names ;  obferv’d  the  ihip,  rigsine, 
malts  and  lads,  went  down  under  deck,  and 
noted  all  things  with  more  curiofity  than 
could  be  expedited  from  an  Indian.  They 
defired  him  to  lay  Jefus,  which  he  did,  and 
Teem’d  well  pleas’d.  Then  he  prefs’d  to 
be  fet  afhor'e,  and  he  was  fo  friendly,  that 
when  he  underftood  the  fhips  were  about 
departing,  he  exprels’d  forrow,  and  would 
have  gone  away  with  them.  The  ifland 
St.  Chrifiina  is  well  peopled,  fomewhat  high, 
has  vales  and  hollows,  where  the  Indians 
dwell;  the  port  they  call’d  De  la  Madre  de 
Dios ,  that  is,  Of  the  Mother  of  God.  ’Tis 
on  the  weft  in  9  degrees  and  a  half  of  lati- 
St.  Chri-  tude,  fhelter’d  from  all  winds:  the  fhape 
Hina  ifland  of  it  is  like  a  horfe-fhoe,  the  neck  or  en- 
defenb’d.  trance  very  narrow ;  at  the  mouth  there’s 
thirty  fathom  water  clear  of  fands,  twenty- 
four  in  the  middle  of  the  harbour,  and 
twelve  clofe  to  the  fhore:  a  rock  on  the 
fouth  fide  upright  next  the  fea,  ferves  for  a 
land-mark  to  it;  at  the  top  of  all  is  a fharp 
clift,  befides  others  there  are,  and  on  the 
north  fide  a  hollow.  There  appear  out  at 
fea  five  feveral  groves  facing  the  harbour, 
and  a  ridge  of  hills,  which  divides  two 
ftrands,  with  a  fpring  of  excellent  water, 
which  falls  from  the  height  of  a  man  and 
a  half,  as  thick  as  one’s  wrift,  and  by  it  a 
brook  as  good  as  that,  running  clofe  to  a 
little  town  of  the  Indians ,  fo  that  the  fpring, 
brook,  and  town  are  together  on  the  fhore, 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  the  north  fide: 
on  the  fouth  fide  there  are  lome  houfes 
among  trees,  and  on  the  eaft  lome  rocks 
and  clifts,  whence  the  brook  flows.  Moft 
of  the  Indians  in  this  ifland  did  not  feem  to 
be  fo  white  as  thofe  in  the  ifland  call’d  the 
Magdalen ;  they  ufe  the  fame  language, 
the  fame  fort  of  weapons  and  canoos,  which 
ferve  them  near  at  hand.  Their  town  is 
like  two  fides  of  a  fquare,  the  one  north 
and  fouth,  the  other  eaft  and  weft,  with  the 
avenues  well  pav’d;  the  reft  like  an  open 
place  incompafs’d  with  thick  trees;  they 
are  built  like  double  galleries,  the  floor 
higher  than  the  ftreet ;  abundance  of  peo¬ 
ple  feetn’d  to  lie  in  each  of  ’em,  becaufe 
there  were  many  beds:  fome  had  low 
doors,  others  had  all  the  front  open :  they 
are  made  of  timber  interwoven  with  great 
canes,  whofe  hollow  is  as  big  as  a  man’s 
arm,  and  they’re  above  an  ell  long  in  the 
joint.  They  affirm,  the  women  have  moft 
beautiful  faces,  delicate  hands,  a  good  fl  ape 
Vol.  V, 
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and  (lender  waift,  many  of  ’em  far  exceed¬ 
ing  the  moft  accomplish'd  women  at  Lima. 

They  were  white  enough,  from  the  breaft 
downwards  clad  with  a  fort  of  tunicks  cu- 
rioufly  wove  of  delicate  fine  palm-tree 
leaves.  At  a  diftance  from  the  town  was 
an  oracle,  or  a  place  of  worihip,  palifadoed 
about;  and  the  entrance  on  the  weft  fide, 
almoft  in  the  middle  of  it,  a  houfe  with 
the  door  to  the  north,  in  which  were  fome 
mifhapen  wooden  figures,  and  fome  eatable 
things  offer’d  there;  among  the  reft  a  hog, 
which  the  foldiers  took  down,  and  being 
about  to  take  away  other  things,  the  In¬ 
dians  hinder’d  ’em,  making  figns  that  they 
fhould  not  touch  ’em,  and  fhewing  that 
they  had  a  refpect  for  that  houfe  and  figures. 

Wi  hout  the  town  they  had  fome  Pir aquas,  Indian 
a  fort  of  boats,  long,  and  handfomely boats- 
wrought  out  of  one  piece  of  wood,  with  a 
fort  of  keel,  head  and  ftern,  rais’d  with 
boards  faft  bound  with  ropes  they  make  of 
the  cocos;  each  of  ’em  will  carry  betwixt 
thirty  and  forty  men  to  row.  Being  afk’d 
by  figns  what  ufe  they  put  them  to,  they 
gave  to  underhand  they  went  in  them  to 
other  parts.  They  work  ’em  with  little 
hatchets  they  make  of  filh-bones  and  fnails, 
or  rather  fifh-fhells,  and  fliarpen  ’em  on 
great  ftones  for  the  purpole.  The  conftitu- 
tion,  health,  ftrength,  and  corpulency  of 
thofe  people  fhews  the  goodnefs  of  the  air 
they  live  in :  clothes  could  be  well  borne 
with  day  or  night,  the  fun  was  not  very 
troublefome,  fome  great  rains  fell;  there 
was  never  any  dew,  but  a  dry  air,  infomuch 
that  whatfoever  they  left  wet  over  night  on 
the  ground  was  dry  in  the  morning,  with¬ 
out  being  hung  and  laid  out ;  but  it  is  not 
known  whether  ’ewere  fo  all  the  year. 

There  were  fwine  and  hens  like  thofe  in 
Spain.  The  trees  we  mention’d  were  in  the 
fquare,  bore  a  fort  of  fruit  as  big  as  a  boy’Sj.^  of 
head;  its  colour  when  ripe  is  a  light  green,  jeVeral 
and  a  very  deep  green  when  four  :  the  (hell  forts, 
is  mark’d  with  crofs  ftreaks  like  a  pine¬ 
apple;  its  fhape  is  not  altogether  round, 
but  is  fomewhat  fharper  at  t’other  end  than 
at  the  ftalk:  from  the  end  there  runs  in  as 
’ewere  a  plug  or  core,  and  from  that  there 
fpread  feveral  webs:  it  has  neither  ftone 
nor  kernel,  nor  any  thing  to  throw  away, 
but  only  the  (hell,  and  that  is  thin;  the 
reft  is  a  folid  mafs,  with  little  juice  in  it 
when  ripe,  and  lels  when  green:  abun¬ 
dance  of  ’em  were  eaten  ripe  and  green, 
and  they  are  fo  delicious,  that  the  men  cal¬ 
led  ’em  white  meat,  a  dainty  Spanijh  difih 
made  of  the  brawn  of  fowls ;  ’twas  look’d 
upon  as  wholefome,  and  very  nourifhing. 

The  leaves  the  tree  bears  are  very  large, 
and  fharp-puinted,  like  the  Papayas.  There 
is  ano.her  fort  of  fruit  inclos’d  in  prickles 
like  chefnut.s,  but  its  kernel  is  as  big  as  fix 
8  N  Spanijh 
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Spanifh  chefnuts,  and  taftes  much  like  them  ; 
they  are  fhaped  like  a  plain  heart.  There 
are  walnuts  about  the  bianefs  of  ours,  and 
much  like  ’em  in  tafte;  their  fhell  is  very 
hard,  and  all  of  a  piece,  without  any  join¬ 
ing  ;  the  kernel  is  not  interwoven  with  the 
fhell,  but  l'o  loofe  that  when  crack’d  it  drops 
out  whole:  they  eat  and  carried  away  a 
great  many,  and  at  lalt  found  it  was  oily. 
On  the  Ihore  they  faw  Spanifh  pompions 
fow’d,  and  among  them  fome  flowers,  beau¬ 
tiful  to  the  eye,  but  without  any  feent.  No¬ 
thing  can  be  Laid  of  the  inland,  becaufe  no 
body  went  up  it;  but  by  what  they  faw, 
the  foldiers  affirmed  all  the  groves  were  of 
fruit-trees.  Whilft  the  general  was  in  the 
ifland  he  had  the  galliot  refitted,  becaufe 
one  day  before  it  came  to  an  anchor  it  was 
foul  of  the  commodore’s  boltfprit,  and  in 
great  danger.  He  order’d  wood  and  water 
to  be  taken  in,  the  fhips  to  be  made  ready, 
and  the  men  to  come  aboard.  Before  they 
fet  fail  he  eredled  three  erodes  in  feveral 
places,  and  carved  another  on  a  tree,  with 
'I  he  dif-  tpe  jay  and  year  when  it  was  done.  On 

faiTavvay.  t*ie  511’1  of:  ditgutt  they  weigh’d,  and  fail’d 
away  in  queft  of  the  iflands  they  were  to 
difeover.  They  held  their  courfe  weft  and 
by  louth,  the  wind  at  iouth,  and  veering 
to  eaft-fouth-eaft,  running,  by  their  rec¬ 
koning,  400  leagues  eaft  and  by  fouth  and 
weft  and  by  north.  After  three  or  four 
days  fail,  the  adelantado  faid  they  fhould 
that  day  fee  the  land  they  fought.  All  the 
men  were  plealed  with  this  news,  but  tho* 
they  look’d  out,  they  faw  none  in  many 
days  after;  which  dilcouraged  the  foldiers, 
for  the  longer  they  were  out,  the  fhorter 
their  water  and  provifions  grew,  having 
been  extravagant  upon  hearing  the  land  was 
nigh.  Irrelolution  and  defpair  began  to 
prevail,  and  few  were  undaunted  ;  nor  is  it 
to  be  admired,  for  iuch  undertakings  require 
men  inur’d  to  fufferings,  and  patient  in  ’em. 
Difeover  On  Sunday  the  20th  of  Auguft ,  after  run- 
four  i-  ning  400  leagues,  at  break  of  day  the  fhips 
flands.  found  themfelves  near  four  little  low  iflands, 
the  fhores  fandy,  and  covered  with  abun¬ 
dance  of  palm  and  other  trees.  The  extent 
of  them  all  four  feemed  to  be  eight  leagues, 
little  more  or  lels.  They  ftand  almoft  fquare, 
clofe  to  one  another:  on  the  eaft  fide  of 
them  lie  certain  banks  of  fand,  fouth-weft 
and  north-eaft,  for  which  reafon  there  is  no 
coming  at  them  on  that  fide.  In  the  chan¬ 
nel  that  runs  to  the  fouth-weft  there  appears 
a  cape.  The  general  call’d  them  St.  Ber¬ 
nard's  IJlands,  becaufe  difcovered  on  his  day. 
They  would  have  endeavoured  to  find  a  har¬ 
bour,  but  at  the  requeft  of  a  vicar  it  was  not 
done.  It  was  not  known  whether  they  were 
inhabited,  though  thofe  in  the  galliot  faid 
they  had  feen  two  canoos,  but  it  was  only 
a  fancy.  They  are  in  the  latitude  of  10  deg. 
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and  20  min.  fouth,  their  longitude  1400 
leagues  from  Lima. 

Having  left  thefe  iflands,  the  wind  held  Hold  on 
always  at  fouth-eaft,  and  fometimes  there  their 
fell  fhort  but  heavy  fhowers  of  rain.  The  c&ur^- 
clouds  were  thick,  and  of  feveral  colours, 
appearing  in  various  fhapes,  and  many  hours 
were  fpent  in  obferving  them.  Sometimes 
they  were  fettled  fo  that  it  was  a  whole  day 
before  they  difperfed,  which  made  them 
jealous  they  were  near  land,  being  towards 
that  part  that  was  unknown.  They  held 
on  their  courfe  weftward,  that  is,  weft-north- 
weft  and  weft-fouth-weft,  always  keeping 
in  fuch  latitude  as  the  adelantado  directed, 
which  was,  never  to  exceed  12  deg.  nor 
be  under  8,  fo  that  they  kept  betwixt  10 
and  11.  On  Tuefday  the  29th  day  di  Au¬ 
guft  they  faw  a  little  low  ifland,  quite  round, 
full  of  trees,  and  hemm’d  in  along  the 
fhore  with  ridges  of  rocks  above  the  water. 

Its  compafs  was  about  a  league,  the  latitude 
10  deg.  40  min.  the  diftance  from  Lima 
1535  leagues.  It  was  called  The  Solitary 
JJland ,  becaufe  it  flood  alone.  The  adelan¬ 
tado  order’d  the  two  fmall  veflfels  to  feek 
fome  harbour,  to  take  in  wood  and  water, 
the  vice-admiral  being  in  great  want.  They 
came  to  an  anchor  in  10  fathom  water,  and 
hail’d  the  admiral  to  ftand  to  fea,  becaufe 
all  the  fhore  was  full  of  great  rocks,  which 
were  to  be  feen.  Sailing  over  them  and 
founding  as  they  went,  fometimes  they  found 
10  fathom  water,  and  fometimes  found  no 
ground  within  100.  It  was  frightful  to  fee 
the  fhip  over  fo  many  rocks.  All  diligence 
was  us’d  to  get  out  to  open  fea,  as  they  did. 

The  admiral  bore  patiently  with  all  the 
men’s  muttering  and  defpair,  endeavour¬ 
ing  what  he  could  to  prevent  any  publick 
or  private  fins ;  he  ftudied  the  peace  of  all 
perfons,  giving  a  good  example,  with  his 
beads  in  his  hand  at  all  times.  Every  day 
he  caufed  the  Salve  Regina  to  be  faid  be¬ 
fore  an  image  of  our  blefied  lady  of  Soli¬ 
tude.  He  had  even-fong  fung  folemnly, 
and  kept  holidays,  putting  out  the  co¬ 
lours,  and  founding  warlike  inftruments,  re¬ 
proving  thofe  that  fwore,  charged  the  fol¬ 
diers  to  exercife  their  arms,  and  every  af¬ 
ternoon  reviewed  them,  to  put  his  hand  to 
every  thing  that  was  to  be  done  aboard  the 
fhip,  though  it  were  the  moft  laborious 
work.  On  the  7th  of  September  they  failed 
before  the  wind,  which  was  a  ftiffi  gale  at 
fouth-eaft,  under  a  topfail  reefed,  due  weft. 

The  fky  appeared  very  thick  a-head,  for 
which  reafon  the  mafter-pilot  fent  out  the 
galliot  and  frigate  a-head,  one  in  fight  of  the 
other  and  of  the  galleon.  He  order’d  ’em, 
if  they  difcovered  land,  or  fhoals,  or  any 
thing  elfe  to  give  notice  of,  they  fhould 
make  a  fignal  with  two  lights,  and  he  would 
anfwer  in  the  fame  manner,  but  fear  pre¬ 
vailing. 
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vailing  they  fell  aftern.  Thus  they  fail’d 
in  dread,  under  fuch  apprehenfions  as  that 
night  fuggefted.  About  nine  the  vice* 
admiral  came  up,  and  about  eleven,  on  the 
larboard-fide,  they  difcover’d  a  great  thick 
cloud  covering  all  the  horizon  on  that 
fide.  They  that  were  upon  the  watch 
doubted  whether  it  was  land,  but  were  foon 
undeceiv’d  by  a  heavy  fhower  of  rain  that 
fell  prefently  after.  As  foon  as  it  was  over 
they  plainly  difcover’d  land,  from  which 
the  admiral  was  not  . above  a  league.  Be¬ 
ing  affur’d  it  was  land,  they  proclaim’d  it 
with  the  ufual  joy,  and  all  came  out  to  fee 
it.  The  galeon  took  in  her  fails,  and  ly¬ 
ing  athwart  the  land,  made  figns  to  the  o- 
ther  fbips,  only  two  anfwer’d,  the  other  was 
not  feen.  Day  appear’d  and  difcover’d  to¬ 
wards  the  fouth-weft,  a  point  of  land,  plain, 
large  and  black,  being  cover’d  with  trees ; 
and  looking  about  they  could  not  find  the 
vice-admiral,  which  was  a  great  trouble  to 
Land  dif-  all  the  men.  Day-light  alio  difcover’d  a 
cover’d  high  hill  like  a  iugar-loaf,  all  fmooth  •, 
again.  and  another  little  hill  towards  the  fouth- 
eaft,  which  appear’d  to  be  three  leagues  in 
compals,  and  is  eight  from  the  ifland.  It 
has  no  harbour,  nor  any  other  place  to 
land,  being  all  rocky  and  bare  without 
trees,  or  any  thing  green,  but  a  dry  colour’d 
earth  and  ftones.  There  are  fome  clefts  in 
it,  particularly  two  on  the  weft  fide,  out  of 
which,  and  the  very  top  of  the  hill,  there 
gufhes  out  much  fire  and  fparkles,  with  a 
great  noife.  It  had  a  very  handfome  head, 
which,  a  few  days  after  the  fhips  got  into 
harbour,  broke  off,  and  flew  with  lb  terri¬ 
ble  an  earthquake,  that  tho*  the  anchoring 
place  was  ten  leagues  off,  it  was  heard,  to 
the  great  terror  of  the  men,  and  made  the 
fhip  fhake.  From  that  time  forwards  there 
were  great  thunder-claps  within  it  every  now 
and  then,  and  for  the  moft  part  when  it 
A  burning  out  fire,  after  which  there  came  out 

ifland.  l'uch  quantities  of  thick  fmoke,  as  feem’d  to 
afcend  up  to  the  heavens,  and  then  follow’d 
a  rumbling  noife.  The  admiral  order’d  the 
frigat  to  fail  round  the  fiery  mountain,  to 
fee  whether  the  vice-admiral,  happening  to 
fall  to  the  other  fide  of  it,  lay  there  under 
fhelter  ordering  him  to  come  away  to  the 
Other  ifland  they  had  difcover’d.  Being  pretty  near 

theirco  t^iere  came  OLlc  a  final  1  boac  with  a  fail, 
lour  and*  an<^  a^ter  *c  a  fquadron  of  fifty  more.  The 
weapons,  people  in  them  hallow’d  and  made  figns 
with  their  hands,  as  if  they  hail’d  the  fhip, 
who  did  the  lame,  but  not  without  appre- 
henfion.  When  the  veffels  came  clofe,  it 
appear’d  the  men  in  them  were  coal 
black,  and  fome  a  little  clearer,  all  of 
them  with  curl’d  hair,  fome  white,  fome 
fair,  and  of  other  colours,  it  being  certain¬ 
ly  dy’d;  half  the  head  Ihorn,  and  with 
other  diftin&ions,  their  teeth  colour’d  red. 
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They  were  all  naked  lave  their  privities, 
which  were  cover’d  with  a  fort  of  foft  Huffs. 

Moft  of  them  were  ftain’cl  with  a  dye 
blacker  than  themfelves,  and  others  with 
other  colours.  There  were  ftreaks  to  be 
leen  on  their  faces  and  bodies,  their  arms 
were  leveral  times  wound  about  with  black 
withes,  and  about  their  necks  many  firings 
of  fmall  beads  of  bone,  ebony  and  fifhes 
teeth.  About  feveral  parts  of  them  hung 
abundance  of  fome  little  and  fome  big  plates 
or  flat  pieces  of  mother  of  pearl.  The  canoos 
were  fmall,  and  fome  of  them  link’d  two 
and  two  together.  Their  weapons  were  bows 
and  arrows  with  flaarp  points  of  burnt  wood. 

Others  were  pointed  with  bearded  bones, 
and  fome  with  feathers;  the  points  feem’d 
to  be  infedted  with  the  juice  of  fome  herb, 
but  not  very  hurtful.  They  had  alfo  ftones, 

Mac  an  as,  which  are  their  fwords,  made  of 
a  heavy  fort  of  wood,  darts  of  hard  wood 
with  three  rows  of  beards,  and  the  fpear  part 
above  a  fpan  in  length.  A-crofs  them  like 
fhoulder-belts,  hung  budgets  of  palm-tree 
leaves  well  made,  full  of  bilket,  which 
they  made  of  roots,  all  of  them  were  eat¬ 
ing  of  it  as  they  came,  and  freely  gave 
part.  As  foon  as  the  Adelantado  faw  the 
colour  of  their  fkins,  he  concluded  they 
were  the  people  he  look’d  for,  faying. 

This  is  fuch  an  ifland ,  or  fuch  a  land.  He 
lpoke  to  them  in  the  language  he  learnt  the 
firft  voyage,  but  they  neither  underftood 
him,  nor  he  them.  They  Hop’d  to  view 
the  veffels,  and  went  about  them  as  if  they 
had  been  chattering.  No  perfuafions  could 
prevail  with  them  to  come  aboard,  but 
having  talk’d  to  one  another  they  flood  all 
to  their  arms,  a  tall,  old,  lean  Indian  who 
was  fore-moft,  feeming  to  perfuade  them  fo 
to  do.  They  prefently  bent  their  bows  to 
let  fly,  the  old  man  talk’d  to  them,  and 
they  clap’d  themfelves  down  again;  they 
gave  the  word  about,  and  could  not  refolve 
,  what  they  were  to  do.  At  length  they  con¬ 
cluded,  and  giving  a  fhout  let  fly  many  ar¬ 
rows,  which  ftuck  in  the  fails,  and  other 
parts  of  the  {hips,  but  did  no  harm.  Upon 
this  the  foldiers  who  were  in  a  readinefs,  had 
orders  to  fire  upon  them.  One  was  kill’d, 
many  wounded,  and  the  reft  fled  in  great 
confternation.  They  cruis’d  up  and  down 
feeking  a  harbour,  which  they  all  were  im¬ 
patient  for,  having  fuffer’d  much,  and  be¬ 
lieved  they  fhould  be  eas’d  of  all  their  trou¬ 
bles,  if  they  could  but  land.  Tire  frigat  re-  vice  ad- 
turn’d  without  finding  the  vice-admiral,  miral. 
which  increas’d  their  lbrrow  and  apprehen¬ 
fions.  The  three  drips  came  to  an  anchor 
at  the  mouth  of  a  bay,  under  the  fhelter  of 
certain  flats.  The  anchors  were  a-peek, 
and  the  water  flowing  about  ten  at  night, 
the  galeon  drag’d  hers  with  very  great  dan¬ 
ger  of  being  a-ground  on  the  lands.  The 
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admiral  ran  out  to  incourage  his  men,  who 
were  in  areat  diforder  and  confufion,  the 
danger  being  at  hand,  and  the  night  ma¬ 
king  it  more  dreadful.  At  laft  the  anchors 
were  weigh’d,  and  letting  fly  the  fails,  the 
fhip  with  much  difficulty  got  out  to  lea.  At 
break  of  day  the  Adelantado  went  aboard 
the  galliot  to  leek  out  a  port.  The  matter 
pilot  found  one,  tho’  fmall,  lying  north-weft 
of  the  burning  mountain,  fhelter’d  from 
the  fouth-weft  wind,  with  twelve  fathom 
water,  a  town,  river,  ballaft,  wood  and  a 
good  airy  place.  It  being  then  late,  they 
came  to  an  anchor  at  one  of  the  points  that 
jutted  into  the  fea,  a  l'erjeant  with  twelve 
mufketeers  went  afhore  to  lecure  the  port. 
The  Indians  belonging  to  a  town  that  was 
hard  by,  came  out  and  play’d  them  fo  vio¬ 
lently  with  their  arrows,  that  they  were  for¬ 
ced  to  take  fhelter  in  a  fingle  houfe  they 
found.  The  (hip  fir’d  two  guns,  which  put 
them  to  (light,  the  boat  going  oft  to  feich 
the  men.  All  that  night  they  ply  d  it  out 
at  fea,  and  the  next  day,  the  Adelantado 
found  a  ttill  harbour,  (helter’d  againft  all 
winds.  There  they  came  to  an  anchor  in 
fifteen  fathom  water,  the  bottom  owfy  near 
to  the  land,  where  was  a  river  and  towns, 
which  founded  all  night  with  the  noife  of 
dancing  and  mufick  after  their  manner, 
beating  (ticks  one  againft  another,  and  ta¬ 
bors.  Abundance  of  Indians  came  to  fee 
the  drips  and  men.  Mott  of  them  had  red 
flowers  on  their  heads  and  in  their  nofes. 
With  much  perfuafion  fome  of  them  came 
aboard  the  admiral,  leaving  their  arms  in 
the  cancos.  Among  the  reft  came  aboard  a 
handlome  body’d  man,  and  of  a  good  af- 
pedt,  a  brown  completion,  lean,  and  forne- 
what  grey-hair’d.  He  feem’d  to  be  about 
fixty  years  of  age,  on  his  head  he  had  fome 
blue,  yellow,  and  red  feathers,  in  his  hands 
a  bow  and  arrows  pointed  with  bone  curi- 
oufly  wrought.  On  his  fides  were  two  In¬ 
dians  of  better  quality  than  the  reft.  This 
they  found  was  fome  perfon  of  note  among 
them,  as  well  by  the  difference  of  his  garb, 
as  by  the  refpect  the  reft  paid  him.  He 
inquir’d  by  figns,  who  was  chief  of  the 
new  comers.  The  Adelantado  receiv’d  him 
with  great  demonftrations  of  aftetion,  and 
taking  him  by  the  hand,  fignify’d  that  he 
n  Indian  was  commander.  The  Indian  faid  his 
langes  name  was  Malope ,  the  Adelantado  anlwer’d 
his  was  Mindana :  Malope  underftood  it, 
and  anfwer’d,  applying  the  name  he  had 
heard  to  himfelf,  that  he  would  be  call’d 
Mindana ,  and  tire  general  fhould  take  the 
name  of  Malope.  Having  made  this  ex¬ 
change  he  feem’d  very  well  pleafed,  and 
when  they  call’d  him  Malope ,  would  fignify 
it  muft  not  be  fo,  but  Mindana ,  and  point¬ 
ed  to  the  Adelantado ,  faying  he  was  Ma¬ 
lope.  He  alfo  faid  he  was  call’d  Taurine, 
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this  name  feeming  to  import  as  much  as 
Cacique ,  or  commander.  Alvaro  de  Min¬ 
dana  put  a  fhirt  on  him,  and  gave  him 
fome  other  things  of  fmall  value.  The  fol- 
diers  gave  the  other  Indians  feathers,  little 
bells,  ^glafs-beads,  bits  of  filk  and  cotton, 
and  cards,  all  which  they  hung  about  their 
necks.  They  taught  them  to  fay  Friends, 

Friends,  eroding  their  hands  and  imbracing 
one  another  in  token  of  peace.  They  pre- 
fently  learn’d,  and  pradtis’d  it  often.  They 
fhew’d  them  looking-glades,  fhav’d  their 
heads  and  beards,  and  par’d  the  nails  of 
their  hands  and  feet,  at  which  they  were 
much  pleafed,  earneftly  begging  the  razors 
and  fritters.  They  alio  indeavour’d  to  fee 
what  was  under  the  cloaths,  and  being  fa- 
tified,  did  the  fame  monky  tricks,  like 
thofe  in  the  firft  iflands.  This  lafted  four 
days,  they  going  backwards  and  forwards, 
and  giving  fuch  as  they  had  to  eat.  One 
day  Ivialope  came,  as  he  did  very  frequent¬ 
ly,  exprefling  the  molt  friendfhip  of  any, 
his  town  being  near  to  the  place  where  the 
(hips  lay  at  anchor.  Fifty  canoos  join’d 
him,  all  of  them  with  their  arms  hid  in 
them,  expecting  their  Malope,  who  was  a- 
board  the  admiral;  and  becaufe  a  fold ier The Indi- 
took  up  a  mufket,  he  went  away  to  his  boats,  ans  bjl 
no  perfuafions  being  of  force  to  prevail  with 
him  to  flay,  but  got  him  to  fhore,  follow-  niard£ 
ed  by  all  his  people.  There  was  another 
number  of  people  on  the  (hore,  by  whom 
he  was  receiv’d  with  great  demonftiations  of 
joy,  and  they  feem’d  to  confult  together ; 
that  fame  afternoon  the  Indians  remov’d  all 
they  had  into  fome  houfes  near  the  (hore, 
to  Malope's  town.  At  night  they  made 
great  fires  on  the  other  fide  the  bay,  which 
lafted  almoft  till  morning.  It  was  look’d 
upon  as  a  (ignal  of  war,  which  was  con¬ 
firm’d  by  the  jealoufy  the  canoos  had  caus  d 
that  day,  running  haftily  from  one  town  to 
another,  as  it  were  to  make  ready,  or  car¬ 
ry  advice  of  fome  matter. 

Next  morning  the  galliot  fent  its  boat  A  fkirmifh 
afhore  for  water,  which  was  at  hand,  and  jy1*  thc 
as  they  were  f hipping  it,  fome  Indians  who 
lay  in  arnbufh  fell  upon  the  men,  fhouting 
and  (hooting  their  arrows,  following  them 
to  the  boat,  where  the  mufketeers  firing  on 
them  they  halted.  The  wounded  men  were 
taken  cate  of,  and  the  general  immediately 
ordered  the  colonel  to  land  and  do  them 
all  the  harm  he  could  with  fire  and  fword. 

The  Indians  made  a  (land,  and  five  being 
kill’d,  the  reft  fled.  The  Spaniards  went  oft' 
without  lofs,  having  cut  down  fome  palm- 
trees,  and  burnt  houfes  and  canoos. 

This  fame  day  the  Adelantado  fent  cap¬ 
tain  Laurence  in  the  frigat  with  twenty  fa.- 
lors  and  foldiers,  in  queft  of  the  vice-ad¬ 
miral:  He  had  orders  to  fail  about  that 
part  of  the  ifland  they  had  not  yet  feen, 
r  till 
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till  he  was  at  the  place,  where  night  came 
upon  them,  when  they  difeover’d  the  land, 
and  that  when  he  was  there  he  fhould  foil 
away  from  well  to  north-well,  which  was 
the  courfe  the  vice-admiral  could  Hand,  to 
mils  that  the  admiral  took,  and  to  obferve 
The  Spa-  what  he  could  dilcover  in  his  way.  He  al- 
niards  fo  order’d  the  colonel  to  be  ready  with  for- 
bum  and  ty  men>  t0  gQ  jn  tjie  morning  early,  as  he 
did,  to  certain  huts  that  were  near  a  hill, 
to  take  revenge  on  the  Indians ,  for  Ihooting 
at  his  men,  and  to  indeavour  by  the  harm 
he  did  to  them  to  prevent  greater  mifehief. 
He  came  to  the  place  without  being  difeo¬ 
ver’d  by  the  natives,  fecur’d  the  avenues,  be- 
fet  their  houfes,  and  fet  lire  to  them,  at¬ 
tacking  feven  that  were  in  them.  They  fee¬ 
ing  themfelves  hard  fet  by  the  fire  and  ene¬ 
my,  made  as  brave  a  defence  as  they  could, 
but  being  overpower’d  ran  defperately  upon 
the  Spaniards  weapons,  without  valuing  their 
lives.  Six  were  kill’d,  and  the  feven th 
made  his  efcape  much  wounded.  The  colo¬ 
nel  went  off  with  his  men,  among  whom 
feven  were  wounded  with  arrows. 

Indians  After  noon  Malope  came  down  to  the 
fue  to  be  (bore,  for  the  towns  and  canoos  that  had 
reconciled,  been  burnt  were  his,  and  with  a  loud  voice 
call’d  the  Adelantado  by  the  name  of  Malope , 
and  llriking  his  bread,  call’d  himfelf  Min- 
dana.  Then  he  imbrac’d  himfelf,  and  com¬ 
plain’d,  pointing  to  the  harm  they  had  done 
him,  making  figns  that  they  were  not  his 
men,  but  the  Indians  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
bay  that  had  fhot  our  men,  and  bending 
their  bow,  gave  to  underlland,  that  they 
fhould  all  join  in  taking  revenge,  and  he 
would  be  aiding  to  it.  The  Adelantado  call’d 
him,  being  defirous  to  appeafe  him,  but  he 
came  not  till  next  day,  when  much  friend- 
fhip  was  exprefs’d  on  both  fides. 

On  S.  Matthew' s  day  they  fet  fail  from 
their  harbour  to  another  larger  and  more 
convenient,  which  they  found  half  a  league 
higher  within  the  fame  by.  As  they  were 
failing  towards  it,  captain  Laurence  return’d, 
and  brought  an  account,  that  as  he  fail’d  a- 
bout  the  tfiand  according  to  his  orders,  he 
found  in  the  fame  line  north  and  fouth  as 
the  bay  lay,  another  not  inferior  to  it,  bet¬ 
ter  peopled,  and  more  full  of  canoos.  He 
alfo  faid,  he  had  feen  beyond  that  two 
other  little  ifiands  near  the  great  one,  both 
of  them  very  well  peopled  •,  and  that  eight 
leagues  to  the  fouth-well  they  difeover’d 
another  ifland,  that  feem’d  to  be  no  lels  than 
fo  many  leagues  in  compafs,  and  that  nine 
or  ten  leagues  weft-north-weff  of  the  place, 
where  night  overtook  them  ;  when  they  dif¬ 
eover’d  land,  he  had  found  three  ifiands  inha¬ 
bited  by  Mulattoes  of  a  clearer  fort  of  com¬ 
plexion,  and  full  of  palm-trees,  with  abun¬ 
dance  of  ridges  of  rocks,  running  weft-north- 
weft,  and  channels  betwixt  them,  which  they 
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did  not  fee  the  end  of ;  and  to  conclude,  that 
they  met  with  no  footfteps  of  the  fhip  they 
fought  after.  The  fliips  came  to  an  anchor 
in  the  fecond  port,  the  Indians  thereabouts 
making  great  out-cries  all  the  night  long, 
as  if  they  had  (ported  or  fcoffed,  very  of¬ 
ten  plainly  repeating  the  word  Amigos ,  that 
is.  Friends.  In  the  morning  about  five  hun¬ 
dred  Indians  came  to  the  neareft  (Lore, 

(hoofing  abundance  of  arrows,  and  cafting 
darts  and  ftones  at  the  veffels,  but  perceiv¬ 
ing  they  fell  (hort,  many  of  them  ran  into 
the  water  bread  high,  and  others  fwam, 
coming  up  fo  dole,  ftill  (hooting,  that  ha¬ 
ving  got  hold  of  the  buoys  they  were  ma¬ 
king  to  land  with  them. 

The  Adelantado  perceiving  their  boldnels, 
commanded  captain  Laurence  to  go  out 
with  fifteen  men  in  the  boat  to  engage  them. 

Thofe  that  carry’d  bucklers  cover’d  them 
that  fir’d  and  row’d;  yet  they  (hot  two, 
and  had  hurt  more  but  for  that  defence, 
fome  of  the  bucklers  being  ftruck  through. 

The  Indians  fought  fcatter’d  and  running, 
but  with  fuch  refolution,  as  made  it  appear 
the  Spaniards  had  met  with  men  that  would 
defend  what  they  had.  This  laded  as  long 
as  they  were  not  fenfible  of  the  harm  our 
fire-arms  did,  but  being  undeceiv’d  by  the 
death  of  two  or  three,  and  the  wounding 
of  others,  they  left  the  (hore,  carrying 
away  their  dead  and  wounded  men. 

Next  day  the  colonel  being  afhore,  he 
propofed  to  his  men  to  unwood  a  place  near 
a  great  fpring,  in  order  to  build  a  town 
there.  All  of  them  did  not  like  the  place, 
believing  it  would  be  unhealthy.  There¬ 
fore  fome  of  thofe  that  were  marry’d  went 
aboard  to  acquaint  the  admiral  with  the  co¬ 
lonel’s  defign,  and  defire  him  to  go  afhore 
and  give  orders  that  they  might  fettle  hv 
one  of  the  towns  belonging  to  the  Indians , 
for  that  the  houfes  being  built,  and  the 
ground  about  it  beaten,  it  mull  be  fitter 
than  the  place  pitch’d  upon.  The  Adelan¬ 
tado  landed,  held  a  council,  and  moll  of 
the  foldiers  being 

Here  It 
breaks  off 
abruptly, 
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gins  again. 

miraculoufiy.  Indians  came  off  from  the 
ifiands  in  their  boats,  fome  with  fails,  and 
fome  without.  Not  being  able  to  get  over  ^nother 
the  rocks,  they  got  out  upon  them,  and  ifland 
from  thence  made  figns  with  their  hands  to 
come  to  them.  In  the  afternoon  one  Indi¬ 
an  alone  in  a  fmall  canoo  came  out  at  the 
end  of  the  flats,  made  to  the  windward, 
keeping  at  a  great  diftance,  and  therefore 
it  could  not  be  difeern’d  whether  he  had  any 
beard,  the  ifiands  of  the  bearded  men  be¬ 
ing  thereabouts.  He  feem’d  to  be  a  well 
%  O  fhaped 
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fhaped  man,  naked,  and  had  long  hair  hang¬ 
ing  looie.  He  pointed  to  the  place  from 
whence  he  came,  and  pulling  a  white  thing 
he  brought  in  pieces,  eat  it,  then  turn’d. up 
coco-fhells  as  if  he  drank.  They  call  d  him, 
but  he  would  not  come.  This  ifland  is  in 
fix  large  degrees  of  north  latitude,  is  almoft 
round,  about  thirty  leagues  in  compafs,  and 
not  very  high,  it  is  well  wooded,  and  on 
the  fides  of  the  hills  there  are  abundance  of 
rofes,  and  much  till’d  land.  Three  leagues 
almoft  weft  of  it  are  four  bare  iflands,  and 
a  great  many  more  dole  to  it,  all  of  them 
hernm’d  in  with  rocks.  This  feenid  to  be 
dearer  on  the  fouth-fide. 

They  held  on  their  courfe  north-north- 
weft,  and  on  Monday  the  ift  of  January 
found  themfelves  in  fourteen  degrees  of  la¬ 
titude.  They  fleer’d  away  due  weft.  The 
wind  was  large  and  blew  frefh,  and  on 
JVednefday  the  3d  of  the  fame  month  at  break 
of  day,  they  had  fight  of  two  of  the  iflands 
The  i-  De  los  Ladrones ,  which  they  fought  after, 
flands  De  One  of  them  was  Guam ,  and  the  other 
l°s  La-  Serpana.  They  fail’d  along  between  them, 
drcne3,  lying  north-eaft  and  fouth-weft,  thro’  a  chan¬ 
nel  ten  leagues  in  length,  which  lies  clofe  to 
Guam.  Here  a  man  fell  over-board  as  he 
was  trimming  the  top-fail  •,  there  was  but  one 
fifhing-line  in  all  the  fhip,  and  fome  body 
had  put  it  over  juft  where  the  man  happen¬ 
ed  to  fall,  he  laid  hold  of  it  and  was  fav’d, 
giving  thanks  to  God  for  fo  great  a  delive¬ 
rance.  It  will  be  an  excufe  for  giving  fome 
lines  in  this  book  to  things  of  fmall  moment, 
to  fay  as  the  ancients  did,  that  little  things 
have,  I  know  not  w’hat,  that  is  divine,  which 
tho’  all  men  perceive,  yet  none  can  com¬ 
prehend.  Therefore  it  is,  they  often  draw 
the  attention  of  thofe  who  fee  or  hear  them, 
in  fuch  manner,  that  they  take  a  liking  to 
them  without  any  other  recommendation 
or  encomium.  Such  a  one  is  the  deferip- 
tion  of  countries,  habits  and  manners  of  the 
natives,  tho’  he  that  is  curious,  when  he 
meets  with  it,  may  reckon  it  among  the  1110ft 
material  of  that  fort,  as  well  on  account  of 
the  pleafure  its  variety  produces,  as  for  the 
inftrudlion  and  benefit  reap’d  by  it. 

The  fhip  being  in  fight  of  Guam ,  abun- 
dance  of  canoos  began  to  come  oft  to  it. 
iflands.  Thefe  are  fmall  boais,  made  of  a  certain 
wood  as  light  as  cork;  only  one  Indian 
goes  in  one  of  ’em;  and'tho’  it  has  a  maft, 
fail,  yards,  tackles,  halliards,  and  helm,  he 
fleers  with  cne  hand,  and  with  t’other  hoifts, 
lowers,  and  trims  his  fail,  having  one  of 
the  tacks  faften’d  to  each  foot,  and  fo  veers 
out,  or  hauls  to,  as  occafion  1'erVes.  Both 
ends  are  heads,  and  as  foon  as  the  fail  is 
ftipt  round,  they  make  way  without  bring¬ 
ing  about  the  veftel.  They  are  very  fwifr, 
and  when  a  wave  breaks,  and  fills  it  full  of 
water,  the  man  cafts  himfelf  into  the  water 


like  a  fifh,  overturns  the  boat,  and  fo  clears 
it  of  all  the  water:  the  boat  being  clear, 
he  gets  in  at  one  fide.  Being  come  to  fhore, 
he  takes  his  veftel  on  his  back,  and  leans  it 
againft  a  tree,  on  which  he  has  his  habita¬ 
tion,  like  a  bird,  living  upon  the  fifh  he 
takes:  thus  he  lives,  tho’  barbaroufiy,  yet 
happy  in  being  a  flranger  to  the  fall  of 
court  favourites,  and  to  the  favours  of  the 
world,  fuch  as  wealth,  honour,  and  prefer¬ 
ments,  imaginary  bleffings  and  chimerical 
delights.  Many  of  thofe  boats  came  to  the 
fhip’s  fide  with  fuch  fruit  as  the  country 
produced,  as  cocos,  plantanes,  comboys, 
and  fweet  canes,  befides  feveral  forts  of  fea- 
fifh,  which  they  catch  with  their  hands 
among  the  clifts  of  the  rocks,  without  any 
other  tackling,  infomuch  that  no  fifh  is  fafe 
from  their  nimblenefs  but  the  Cayman ,  or 
crocodile,  the  fhark  and  Caella:  thefe  they  Superfliti- 
worfhip  as  deities,  and,  on  account  of  the°"s  ofthc 
harm  they  do  them,  and  the  dread  they 1  an  ers 
have  of  ’em,  they  offer  to  them  part  of  the 
product  of  the  earth  in  the  nature  of  tithes. 

They  lay  the  offering  in  a  canoo,  turning  it 
to  fea  under  fail  without  any  body  in  it,  by 
which  means  it  foon  overfets  and  finks. 

The  people  of  thefe  iflands  are  of  a  dark 
complexion ;  neither  men  nor  women  wear  * 
any  clothes,  but  they  are  mighty  hairy, 
large  limb’d,  very  ftrong,  and  their  fkin 
fo  hard  that  they  run  naked  and  bare-leg’d 
thro’  thorns  and  briars,  and  over  rocks  and 
flones  as  fwift  as  flags.  They  ufe  no  fort 
of  money,  defpife  gold  and  filver,  for  which 
reafon  flrangers  could  not  deal  with  them, 
but  by  bartering  for  iron,  which  they  value 
fince  they  have  known  the  Spaniards ,  feeing 
it  cut  down  trees,  and  hew  timber.  They 
chiefly  covet  axes  and  knives,  becaufe  thofe 
they  ufed  before  were  made  of  pebbles  and 
flints,  wherewith  they  made  their  boats  and 
other  things.  Several  times,  when  feameft 
and  foldierswent  afhore  upon  thefe  iflands 
for  frefh  water,  they  found,  as  has  been 
faid,  houfes  of  thefe  Indians  built  upon 
trees:  there  were  alfo  fome  huts  upon  the 
fhore,  and  tailors,  thro’  covetoufnefs,  ha¬ 
ving  often  fearch’d  both  of  ’em,  found  no¬ 
thing  but  oziers  acrofs  ’em,  on  which  many 
leg-bones  and  fkulls  of  men  were  ftrung:  . 
thefe  are  bones  of  their  forefathers,  which 
fuch  brutal  people  worfhip  as  gods,  be¬ 
caufe  they  know  no  other,  except  the  fun, 
moon,  alligators,  and  fharks,  in  whom  they 
fuppofe  the  fouls  of  the  departed  to  be.  In 
order  to  give  dead  bodies  honourable  bu¬ 
rial,  they  flea  ’em,  and,  burning  the  fiefh, 
put  the  afhes  of  it  into  a  jar  of  SCuba  (a  fort 
of  wine  they  make  of  the  coco-tree)  and 
fhaking  it  about,  drink  it  off  among  ’em : 
they  only  fave  the  bones  for  the  kindred  to 
hang  about  their  houfes,  and  keep  their 
friends  always  near  ’em :  as  long  as  they 

live 
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live  they  lament  their  dead  upon  certain 
days  and  nights,  at  hours  appointed ;  to 
this  purpofe  there  are  abundance  ot  mour¬ 
ners  to  be  hired,  but  they  mourn  for  one 
another  either  for  intereft,  or  out  ot  friend- 
fhip.  He  that  has  lamented  for  his  neigh¬ 
bour  is  to  be  pay’d  when  he  has  occahon, 
either  by  corning  in  perlon  to  mourn,  or 
hiring  one  to  do  it.  T.  hey  obferve  thefe 
obfequies,  which  are  pleafant  enough,  tor 
they  eat  and  drink  plentifully  •,  they  laft 
about  a  week  at  a  time,  the  bufinefs  ot  the 
day  being  drunkennefs,  and  weeping  of  the 
night :  every  one  mourns  an  hour  in  his 
turn,  and  amidft  his  tears  relates  the  life 
and  brave  actions  of  him  or  them  he  be¬ 
wails:  he  relates  his  infant  behaviour,  and 
lo  on  as  he  grew  up,  deferibing  particularly 
his  ftature,  fhape,  good  qualities,  valoui,  and 
all  that  may  be  tor  the  honour  of  the  dead 
perfon:  if  any  thing  in  his  relation  be  comi¬ 
cal,  he  burfts  out  a  laughing  as  heartily  as 
he  wept  before,  all  that  are  prefent  laughing 
out  fo  loud  that  they  cannot  hear  one  ano¬ 
ther.  When  the  laughing  fit  is  over,  after 
talking  and  drinking  a  while,  for  this  they 
never  omit,  the  lamentation  begins  again, 
on  the  other  fide,  when  they  hint  at  any 
lorrowful  pafiage,  all  the  ftanders-by  fhriek 
as  loud  as  they  can,  and  there  ules  to  be 
two  hundred  of  ’em  together.  - 

A  notable  In  ths  Year  l668’  tW°  comPames.  S0in§ 

accident,  over  to  the  Philippine  iflands,  one  of  them 

commanded  by  John  Lopez  de  Aguirre ,  and 
the  other  by  Laurence  Chacon  ;  it  happen’d 
that  fome  men  going  afhore  upon  this  Hand 
of  Guam  for  frefh  water  and  lome  fruit,  a 
Spaniard  of  about  twenty  years  of  age  went 
up  from  the  fhore  to  leek  fome  fruit,  and 
entring  into  a  grove,  found  a  little  lavage 
about  fourteen  years  of  age :  the  ftranger 
feeing  fuch  a  boy  naked,  and  without  any 
weapon,  was  not  afraid  tho  he  was  unarm  d 
himfelf,  not  defigning  to  go  far  from  his 
companions.  The  Hander  drew  near,  and 
embracing  the  foldier,  fawn’d  upon,  and 
feem’d  to  fhew  friend  {hip,  as  if  he  were 
very  glad  to  fee  him :  then  he  fhew’d  him 
where  there  were  plantanes,  and  fo  they 
continued  fome  time  without  any  jealouiy 
on  the  Spaniard's  fide.  When  they  were  a 
good  diftance  from  the  guard,  the-iavage 
again  imbraced  the  foldier,  and  was  carry¬ 
ing  him  away  with  much  eafe  under  his 
arm  into  the  thick  of  the  wood,  holding  lo 
fait  that  he  could  not  break  loole,  neither 
durlt  he  call  out  to  his  companions,  for  fear 
the  lavage  fhould  make  the  more  hafte,  and 
becaufe°he  carried  him  away  laughing,  and 
as  ’ewere  in  jeft.  As  they  kept  along  in 
the  lame  path  among  the  trees,  there  hap¬ 
pen’d  to  come  towards  ’em  four  Spaniards , 
who  had  gone  up  the  wood  to  find  fome- 
thing  to  Ihooc  i  they  ail  flood,  hearing  the 
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noile  the  barbarian  made  among  the  buflics, 
and  presenting  their  pieces  that  way  they 
heard  the  noile,  as  fuppofing  ’twas  lome 
deer  or  bufalo.  They  were  much  furpriz’d 
to  fee  the  two  men,  and  that  their  country¬ 
man  ftruggled  to  get  loofe.  The  favage 
feeing  them,  let  him  go,  and  run  and  hid 
himfelf  in  the  wood,  the  priloner  remain¬ 
ing  among  his  friends,  by  whom  and  his 
captain  he  was  reprov’d,  for  going  away 
from  the  reft  alone,  and  without  arms. 

Five  years  after  this  accident,  D.  Martin 
Enriquez ,  viceroy  of  Mexico ,  order’d  John 
Lopez  de  Aguirre ,  as  he  pafs’d  by  thofe 
Hands,  to  carry  away  with  him  one  or 
more  favage  boys,  to  be  inftrubted  in  the 
faith,  and  learn  Spanijh ,  that  when  they 
return’d  to  their  native  country  they  might 
ferve  as  interpreters,  and  teach  the  natives 
the  faith  and  language.  The  captain  ufed 
all  his  endeavours,  and  could  get  only  one 
favage  youth,  whom  he  carried  with  him  to 
Manila ,  where  he  was  baptiz’d-,  it  happen’d 
by  good  luck  to  be  the  lame  we  fpoke  of 
above;  and  he  talking  one  day  with  the 
fame  foldier,  they  remember’d  one  another, 
and  were  afterwards  great  friends.  After 
repeating  the  whole  pafiage,  he  own’d  his 
defign  was,  when  he  had  got  him  to  his 
cottage,  to  fuck  his  brains,  drink  up  his 
flefh  reduced  to  alhes,  and  adorn  his  houfe 
with  his  bones. 

The  fhip  holding  on  its  courfe  towards  The  difee*. 
the  Philippine  Hands,  left  the  Hands  De  los  iU 
Ladrones  aftern,  without  touching  at  them, 
tho’  it  had  need  enough,  having  no  tackle  cape  Spiri- 
to  launch  the  boat,  or  fliip  it  again.  She  tu Santo, 
fail’d  on  due  weft  till  upon  Friday  the  12  th 
of  January ,  when  they  found  1 3  degrees 
of  north  latitude.  The  mafter  or  pilot  ha¬ 
ving  never  been  in  thofe  parts,  fail’d  upon 
information,  withour  any  certain  rule,  feek- 
ing  cape  Spiritu  Santo ,  or,  of  the  Holy  GhoJ?, 
which  is  the  fkft  part  of  the  Philippine 
Hands.  On  Sunday  at  break  of  day,  they 
difeover’d  the  top  of  a  high  hill  they  all 
rejoic’d,  as  if  they  were  already  arriv’d  at 
a  place  of  certain  reft :  moft  of  the  men 
were  fo  lpent  they  could  hardly  Hand  upon 
their  legs,  and  fo  thin  that  they  look’d  like 
death  itfelf,  fo  that  it  was  become  a  fay 
ing  among  ’em,  that  they  would  carry  of 
nothing  hut  the  hare  skeletons  well  propp’d  up. 
Abundance  of  rocks,  and  other  frightful 
difeoveries,  every  momenr  interrupted  their 
joy,  being  hourly  in  imminent  danger  of 
their  lives^  they  loft  fight  of  the  hill  by  rea- 
fon  of  the  fog,  their  forrow  increas’d,  and 
they  began  again  to  mucter  againft  the 
matter  or  pilot,  whole  fair  fpeeches  avail’d 
him  little,  no  more  than  his  fkill.  They 
difeover’d  the  land  again  where  it  made  .a 
cape:  it  being  fomewhat  to  windward,  they 
put  a  bonnet  upon  ths  fail,  and  lay  as  clove 
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to  the  wind  as  poffibly  they  could,  intend¬ 
ing  to  run  along  the  fhore,  founding  all  the 
way,  and  ready  to  drop  anchor  when  they 
found  conveniency,  and  do  as  they  thought 
molt  expedient.  They  hoilted  the  main- 
yard,  but  the  halliards  giving  way,  it  came 
by  the  board,  and  the  men,  who  were  be¬ 
fore  out  of  heart,  fo  intirely  defpaired  that 
they  would  not  look  to  fave  themfelves : 
at  lad  goods  words,  and  certain  flats  they 
difcovered  to  leeward,  prevailing,  the  yard 
was  hoifled  and  fixed  to  the  malt,  with 
ropes  to  flay  it.  The  ropes  broke,  and 
the  yard  came  by  the  board  again :  good 
words  were  of  as  much  ufe  as  hands  to  hoift 
it  again.  The  fea  had  run  high  that  night, 
and  did  fo  dill,  and  the  (hip  failing  hard 
upon  the  wind,  it  racked  her  fo  much  that 
almoft  all  the  tackling  gave  way,  but  efpe- 
cially  that  belonging  to  the  fore-mad,  info- 
much  that  it  had  only  one  of  the  ropes  of 
the  fhrouds  left  on  each  fide,  and  looked  fo 
naked,  as  if  it  would  have  fpent  itfelf  the 
very  next  time  the  fhip  beat,  but  it  was 
good  and  drong.  The  fhip  and  men  were 
much  in  the  fame  condition,  and  it  pleafed 
God  to  look  down  upon  them  in  his  mer¬ 
cy,  and  to  order  it  lb,  that  as  they  were 
danding  in  for  a  bay,  the  wind  came  about 
large,  fo  that  they  got  into  it  through  a  chan¬ 
nel  inclofed  vvirh  rocks  at  the  mouth  of  the 
fame  bay.  By  this  time  three  Indians  came 
in  a  boat  to  view  the  fliip,  and  took  their 
pod  to  windward,  without  lpeaking  one 
word.  Aboard  the  fhip  there  was  a  fol- 
dier  that  fpoke  the  language  of  the  Philip¬ 
pine  IJlands ,  though,  pretending  to  know 
fomething  of  the  voyage,  be  had  like  to 
have  been  the  ruin  of  all  the  crew.  He 
fpoke  to  them  in  that  language,  and  the  In¬ 
dians  being  fatisfied  that  the  fhip  belonged 
to  Chridians,  drew  near  and  went  aboard, 
to  {hew  the  anchoring- place  they  were  look¬ 
ing  after.  They  came  to  an  anchor  in  the 
midfl  of  the  bay  in  14  fathom  water.  One 
of  thefe  Indians  fpoke  feveral  languages, 
and  another  of  ’em,  as  he  laid,  was  the  fame 
Sir  ‘Thomas  Candijh  carried  away  with  him 
when  he  fail’d  that  way,  to  fhew  him  the 
channels  amidd  thofe  rocks.  Being  afk’d 
What  land  that  was?  they  laid,  ’Twas  Cape 
Efpiritu  Santo ,  or  Of  the  Holy  Ghosl  \  and, 
that  the  port  and  bay  was  call’d  Of  Cobas. 
This  account  gave  new  life  to  thofe  who  an 
hour  before  look’d  upon  themfelves  as  dead 
men,  which  made  many  exprefs  their  inward 
joy  with  outward  tears.  The  Indians  went 
away  to  their  town,  and  others  came  in 
their  place,  one  of  them  carrying  a  long 
rod  of  juflice,  which,  together  with  a  crofs 
they  faw  on  the  fhore,  convinced  the  men 
they  were  Chridians  and  friends.  They 
brought  fowls,  fwine,  palm-tree  wine,  abun¬ 
dance  of  cocos,  plantanes,  fwect  canes,  pa- 
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payas,  roots,  water  in  pipes,  wood,  and  all 
fuch  relief  as  people  in  that  didrels  dood 
in  need  of.  All  was  bought  for  rials, 
knives,  glafs  beads,  which  they  value  above 
filver,  fo  that  for  three  nights  and  three 
days  the  fire  in  the  cookroom  was  never 
out  ^  nor  did  they  ceafe  cooking  and  ba¬ 
king,  minding  nothing  but  eating.  This 
excels  was  very  prejudicial  to  the  fick,  for 
being  ufed  to  eat  very  little,  and  now  ufing 
no  moderation,  three  or  four  of  ’em  died 
of  it.  In  this  bay,  which  lies  in  12  degr. 
and  35  min.  of  north  latitude,  they  conti¬ 
nued  a  fortnight ;  at  length,  after  much 
debate  about  failing  without  refitting  the 
fhip,  they  fet  forward  on  the  29th  of  Ja-  They  put 
nuary :  at  five  in  the  afternoon  the  ifland t0  fea  a- 
of  St.  Bernardine  was  far  aflern  of  ’em. 

Night  overtaking  them  near  another  call’d 
Capuf  they  met  with  furious  eddies  and 
currents  which  brought  the  fhip  quite  about, 
and  had  die  not  anfwer’d  the  helm  well, 
mud  have  run  afliore.  Next  day  fome 
Indians  came  out  in  boats  they  call  Baran- 
gtys,  from  a  port  call’d  Nibalon ,  in  the 
ifland  Luzon ,  bringing  abundance  of  fowl, 
fwine  and  fruit,  but  little  was  purchafed, 
becaufe  there  was  little  left  to  give  for  it. 

They  fail’d  on,  keeping  the  ifland  in  view 
amidd  many  others,  at  night  by  guefs,  and 
pafling  through  feveral  places,  in  which  af¬ 
terwards  fkilful  pilots  admir’d  they  had  not 
been  all  lod,  there  being  abundance  of 
flats  that  way,  but  they  never  faw  any,  fo 
that  it  was  God’s  providence  preferved 
them.  On  Thurjday  the  id  of  February , 
being  come  to  the  place  they  call  Galban , 
the  governefs  fent  her  two  brothers,  with 
feven  men  more  in  the  boat,  on  pretence 
they  were  going  afliore  for  provifions :  they 
waited  its  return  all  day,  but  it  came  not, 
being  gone  to  Manila,  15  leagues  didant 
from  that  place,  over  a  narrow  neck  of 
land  the  ifland  makes  there,  to  give  advice 
of  the  fliip’s  coming.  Next  morning  about 
break  of  day  the  fhip  appear’d  inclos’d 
amidd  iflands,  feeing  no  way  to  get  our, 
without  its  boat,  and  very  bare  of  provi¬ 
fions,  what  they  got  at  the  lad  port  being 
fpent.  They  faw  a  great  many  Indian  Get  an 
boats,  but  they  all  fled  from  the  fhip,  tho’Indian 
they  made  figns  to  ’em,  becaufe  that  notPilot- 
being  the  feafon  when  the  (hips  ufe  to  go 
from  New  Spain ,  they  took  that  to  be  an 
Eng l if:  fliip.  The  trouble  hunger  caufed 
was  increas’d  by  feeing  no  way  for  the  fhip 
to  get  out.  Thus  they  moved  every  way 
as  much  as  the  calm  would  permit,  and  at 
lad  difcover’d  a  narrow  channel,  about  a 
done’s  throw  over :  the  wind  frefhening 
altern,  they  druck  into  if,  and  running  be¬ 
tween  the  ifland  they  call  Cafa  and  that  of 
Luzon ,  clofe  under  a  point  call’d  Azufre , 
or  Sulphur ,  they  got  out  into  more  fea- 

room. 
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room,  being  a  large  bay  call’d  Bonbon .  By 
this  time  they  difcover’d  two  Caracoas , 
which  are  large  Indian  boats  ;  forty  Indians 
row’d  in  each  of  ’em,  twenty  on  a  fide, 
with  long  fkoops :  they  made  a  fign  to  the 
headmoft  of  them  with  a  fmall  flag;  it 
Hood  off,  and  would  not  flay  :  they  Hood 
right  upon  the  other,  which,  fearing  to  be 
foul,  came  to,  and  drew  aboard  with  a  rope 
they  threw  over  to  it.  They  afk’d  the 
mafter  whence  he  came,  and  whither  he 
was  bound*,  he  anlwer’d,  from  Manila , 
which  was  twenty  leagues  from  that  place, 
and  was  bound  for  Cebu ,  the  firfl  town  the 
Spaniards  built  in  thole  parts,  and  is  a  hun¬ 
dred  leagues  diftant  from  Manila.  They 
afk’d  for  an  Indian  pilot,  the  fhip  being 
that  night  to  pafs  over  the  flats  they  call  Of 
T ulei ;  ’twas  agreed  he  fhould  have  three 
pieces  of  eight  for  his  pains.  The  night 
was  fpent  very  watchfully,  and  in  the  mor¬ 
ning  they  difcover’d  the  mouth  of  the  bay , 
drawing  near  to  it  dole  under  the  land  oi 
the  ifland  of  Fortune.  1'he  wind  was  not 
fair,  the  mouth  of  it  lying  weft,  and  the 
See  the  breeze  coming  from  the  north-eaft.  At 
port,  but  the  mouth  of  the  bay  is  an  ifland  call’d 
are  kept  Marivelez,  where  there  is  ufually  a.  Spaniard 
off  by  the  ft-ancjs  centinel,  with  lome  Indians  to  row, 
and  fwift  boats,  to  go  fee  what  fhips  come 
in,  and  carry  quick  advice  to  the  governor 
of  Manila.  There’s  all'o  a  fmall  mount  or 
rock  lying  north  and  fouth  with  Marivelez , 
which  they  call  El  Frayle ,  or,  The  Friar. 
Thele  two  iflands  make  three  fmall  channels, 
and  they  began  to  tack,  to  get  in  at  that 
which  lies  between  Marivelez  and  El  Frayle. 
The  fhip  having  none  but  the  two  main- 
fails,  and  the  men  being  fpent  with  labour, 
they  advanc’d  little  or  nothing,  and  fome- 
times  fell  off  confiderably.  Thus  they 
fpent  three  days  tired  to  death,  and  in  de- 
lpair,  to  fee  that  for  want  of  fetching  up 
that  ifland,  they  were  depriv’d  of  the  latis- 
fadion  of  coming  to  reft  at  Manila.  1  hey 
were  ftill  in  pain,  expe&ing  every  tide,  rec¬ 
koning  when  ’twould  be  flood  to  carry  ’em 
in,  but  that  being  irregular,  the  hour  never 
came.  The  failors  bid  the  mafter  or  pilot 
run  the  fhip  aground,  for  they  had  labour’d 
fufikiently ;  perhaps  ’twas  becaule  they 
law  land  on  both  fides,  and  the  fmoke  of 
Manila.  They  did  the  work  of  the  fhip 
as  if  it  had  been  rather  a  compliment  than 
a  duty  *,  all  their  aim  was  to  run  aground, 
alledging,  that  flnee  they  were  fo  near  a 
Chriftian  country,  ’twas  better  the  fhip 
fhould  be  loft  alone,  than  lb  many  men  in 

Great  di-  her.  The  water  and  Pavilions  were  noW 
ftrefs.  quite  fpent,  and  all  they  had  too  much  of 
was,  the  brifk  contrary  gale :  this  made 
the  mafter  exprefs  more  concern  to  the  fea- 
men,  and  therefore  he  bid  them  take  notice 
that  all  the  coaft  was  inacceflible,  and  the 
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lea  ran  high;  befides  that  they  had  no 
boat,  nor  proviflons,  but  many  fick  men, 
that,  in  the  weak  condition  they  were  in, 

’twas  impoflible  they  could  hold  out  many 
hours,  much  lefs  days :  he  faid,  ’twas  a 
fhame  it  fhould  be  faid  of  them,  that  they 
had  indeavour’d  to  fave  rhemfelves,  be- 
caufe  they  were  ftrongelf,  and  could  fwirn. 

He  incourag’d  them,  faying,  they  had 
brought  that  fhip  from  fuch  remote  parts, 
through  feas  never  cut  by  fhip,  and  there¬ 
fore  they  that  had  fo  bravely  indured  the 
mod,  ought  not  now  to  boggle  at  the  leaft. 

He  declared  it  was  not  to  be  borne,  that 
they  fhould  lofe  the  honour  of  fo  ftrange  a 
voyage  at  the  very  entrance  of  the  port, 
from  whence  they  were  obierv’d.  He  ad¬ 
ded,  that  had  they  brought  the  fhip  well- 
condition’d,  full  of  proviflons,  the  men  in 
health  and  well  paid,  they  had  deferved 
very  little  commendations ;  but  all  things 
being  quite  otherwile,  they  now  merited  the 
greateft  praife.  By  this  time  they  difeo- 
ver’d  a  Barangay  making  all  poflible  fpeed 
towards  the  fhip:  when  near,  they  difco¬ 
ver’d  four  Spaniards  in  it,  and  eight  In¬ 
dians  that  row’d:  one  of  them  was  the 
centinel  at  Marivelez ,  whofe  name  was  A- 
lonzo  Albarran ;  he  came  with  the  gover¬ 
nor’s  mafter  of  the  houfhold,  lent  by  him 
with  two  foldiers,  to  condole  with  the  lady 
Elizabeth  for  her  misfortune,  bringing  a  let¬ 
ter  containing  many  honourable  offers. 

The  fight  of  the  four  Spaniards  raifed  the 
hearts  of  thofe  difconfolate  men,  as  may 
well  be  imagin’d  confidering  their  circum- 
ftances:  they  were  handed  up,  and  moft 
lovingly  receiv’d.  They  went  about  care-  A  boa£ 
fully  viewing  all  the  men,  and  feeing  lbcomesto 
many  fick,  fo  many  with  fores,  fo  ragged,  them  from 
poor,  and  diftreffed,  only  faid,  God  beftlore* 
prais’d,  God  be  prais’d.  Albarran  went 
down  betwixt  decks  to  fee  the  holpital,  and 
when  the  fick  women  law  him,  they  cry’d 
our.  What  do  you  bring  us  to  eat ,  for  we  an; 
ready  to  run  mad  with  hunger  and  thirfl  ? 

He  comforted  them  with  hopes  of  frefti 
proviflons  that  were  a  coming,  and  fo  went 
out  upon  deck  afton idl’d  at  what  he  had 
feen.  At  length  God  lent  ’em  all  bid¬ 
dings  together,  that  tack  the  fhip  made  up 
with  Marivelez,  whence  the  lady  Elizabeth 
fent  a  loldier  with  her  anfwer  to  the  letter 
Hie  receiv’d  from  the  governor,  and  he 
went  away  in  the  Barangay.  Soon  after  They  get 
they  difcover’d  another,  in  which  came  the”110 
chief  Alcayde  of  that  coaft,  with  the  gover-  ar  °u*' 
nefs’s  brothers,  bringing  a  great  deal  ol 
new  bread,  wine,  and  fruit,  given  them  in 
Manila.  As  ’ewas  dividing,  the  greateft 
perfons  did  fome  addons  unbecoming  then’, 
but,  who  can  forbear  in  a  time  of  lo  much 
want  ?  Next  day  there  came  a  good  large 
boat,  loacen  with  fowl,  calves,  hogs,  bread, 
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wine,  and  greens:  ’twas  brought  by  James 
Diaz  Marmolejo ,  by  the  governor’s  order  •, 
’cxvas  divided  bountifully  among  all  the 


people. 

1 'he  fir  ip  drew  nearer  to  the  harbour  trill 
upon  the  tack:  one  Pinuo ,  mate  to  one  of 
the  king’s  fhips,  came  to  help  with  a  boat 
full  of  feamen,  all  clad  in  filks  of  feveral 
colours ;  the  captain  of  the  port  was  on  the 
fhore  with  his  colours  flying,  and  all  the 
fea-faring  men  drawn  up  at  their  arms.  As 
foon  as  the  anchor  was  dropr,  fhey  faluted 
the  royal  ftandard  with  all  the  cannon  and 
fmall  arms-,  the  fhip  anfwer’d  the  belt  it 
could,  and  came  to  an  anchor  on  the  i  ith 
of  February  1696,  in  their  defired  port  of 
Cabite,  two  leagues  fouth-weft  of  the  city 
Manila ,  the  capital  of  the  Philippine  iflands, 
in  14  degrees  and  a  half  of  north  latitude, 
with  fifty  perlbns  lefs  than  they  brought 
from  Santa  Cruz ,  who  all  died  by  the  way. 
The  (hip  being  at  an  anchor,  other  perlons 
came  aboard,  who  charitably  brought  fo 
much  bread  and  flefh,  that  now  there  was 
to  fpare.  Next  day,  in  the  morning,  a 
colonel  came  from  the  governor  D.  Luys 
Perez  de  las  Marinas ,  a  rigidor  or  aider- 
man  from  the  common-council  of  the  town, 
and  a  clergyman  from  the  chapter  of  the 
great  church,  to  receive  the  lady  Elizabeth. 
They  prefently  carried  her  off  to  the  king’s 
houfe  at  the  port,  filming  her  again  as  fhe 
landed  ;  after  dinner,  they  carried  her  to 
the  city,  where  fhe  made  her  entrance  by 
night,  and  was  receiv’d  with  flambeaux. 
The  fick  people  being  taken  out  of  the 
fhip,  were  convey’d  to  the  hofpital,  the 
widows  to  the  houfes  of  perfons  of  note, 
and  all  of  them  afterwards  married  to  their 
latisfaftion  :  thofe  that  were  recovering,  and 
the  reft  of  the  foldiers,  were  quarter’d  in 
private  houfes,  and  thofe  that  were  married 
went  to  houfe-keeping ;  fo  that  they  were 
all  of  ’em  lovingly  receiv’d  and  entertain’d 
by  the  charitable  inhabitants  of  Manila. 
Soon  after  ten  died,  and  four  betook  thern- 
felves  to  religious  orders.  The  frigate  ne¬ 
ver  came  home;  there  was  an  account  that 
it  had  been  found  with  all  its  fails  abroad, 
the  people  dead,  the  vefi'el  rotten,  and  run 
e-  afhore.  The  galliot  arriv’d  at  an  iftand 
call’d  Mindanao ,  in  10  degrees  of  latitude. 
10t’  As  they  fail’d  without  knowing  what  way 
to  take  among  thofe  iflands,  they  were  re¬ 
duced  to  fuch  want,  that  they  went  afhore 
upon  a  fmall  iftand  call’d  Camaniguin , 
where  they  kill’d  and  eat  a  dog  they  found. 
They  accidentally  met  fome  Indians ,  who 
directed  ’em  to  the  harbour,  where  there 
were  fathers  of  the  fociety  of  Jefus ,  and 
they  lent  ’em  to  the  corrigedor  or  governor 
of  thofe  pahs :  he  fent  five  of  ’em  prifo- 
ners  to  Manila ,  the  captain  having,  made 
his  complaint  to  him  that  they  had  muti- 
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ny’d,  with  a  letter  to  Dr.  Anthony  de  Morga , 
lieutenant-general  of  that  government,  in 
which  were  thefe  words:  Here  arriv’d  a 
galliot,  whofe  captain  was  as  impertinent  as 
bis  difeourfe :  I  ask’d  him  whence  he  came , 
and  he  told  me,  that  he  had  been  with  the 
Adelantado  Alvaro  de  Mindana,  who  fail’d 
with  four  jhips  from  Peru,  to  make  the  ijlands 
of  Salomon.  This  one  arriv’d  here,  and 
bearing  his  majejly’s  colours,  I  receivdit,  as 
was  proper.  If  the  others  happen  to  go  thi¬ 
ther,  you  will  have  a  better  account  of  this 
affair  '.  The  foldiers  were  not  profecuted, 
as  was  faid,  only  becaufe  the  captain  with 
his  galliot  forfook  the  great  fhip. 

This  was  the  end  of  that  prodigious 
voyage ;  if  I  have  been  too  tedious  in 
giving  an  account  of  it,  the  ftrangenefs  of 
it  may  be  my  excule,  fince  neither  that  of 
Ulyffes,  nor  that  of  Gama,  were  equal  to  it, 
and  yet  both  of  ’em  deferv’d  poems  com¬ 
pos’d  by  thofe  two  rnoft  noble  poets  the 
Greek  and  the  Porluguefe:  but  becaufe  it 
might  feem  fuperfluous  to  have  faid  fo 
much  of  an  undertaking  to  appearance  un¬ 
fortunate,  ’twill  be  fit  to  give  an  -account 
of  the  benefit  accruing  from  it,  and  fhew 
what  future  advantage  heaven  was  pleas’d 
fhould  be  the  confeqhence  of  the  prefent 
lofs,  to  the  greater  honour  and  glory  of  God 
and  of  the  viceroy,  his  inftrument. 

Quires,  after  waiting  upon  the  lady  Eli-  dij£^r*  * 
zabeth  from  Manila  to  Mexico ,  where  fhe  returns  to 
flay’d  at  that  time,  went  away  to  Lima ,  peru. 
where  he  made  intereft  with  D.  Luis  de 
Velafco,  the  marquis’s  fucceffor  in  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Peru ,  to  be  furnifh’d  by  him 
with  fhips,  men,  and  other  neceflaries  to 
continue  the  difeovery  they  had  begun,  and, 
as  he  faid,  to  plough  up  the  waters  of  the 
unknown  fea,  and  feek  out  the  undifeover’d 
lands  under  the  AntarRick  pole,  the  center 
of  that  horizon.  He  prefented  two  memo¬ 
rials,  containing  the  motives  that  inclined 
him  to  this  undertaking,  expreffing  himfelf 
much  to  this  eftedl : 

That  part  of  the  moon  which  is  darkned  His  rea- 
when  file’s  eclips’d,  being  the  part  of  a  cir-  *°ns  for 
cle,  proves  that  the  body  of  earth  and  wa-  fn1“c.^ain 
ter  which  caufes  it,  is  round:  about  this  ups0„  the 
body  is  an  imaginary  line,  long,  without  difcoveiy. 
breadth  or  depth,  which  incompaffes  and 
divides  it  into  two  equal  parts,  one  whereof 
is  call’d  the  north,  t’other  the  fouth:  at  this 
equino&ial  line  commence  the  degrees,  rec¬ 
koning  from  1  to  90,  which  is  the  furthefl 
extent  of  latitude  towards  either  of  the  poles. 
Towards  the  north  all  is  already  difeover’d 
to  70  degrees ;  the  remainder  from  thence 
to  90,  tho*  ’twere  difeover’d,  feems  unin¬ 
habitable,  becaufe  of  the  extreme  cold,  the 
inequality  of  the  day  and  night,  and  other 
inconveniencies.  ’Tis  well  known,  that  in 
feveral  parts  already  fufficiently  difeover’d 
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die  people  live  in  caves,  and  ufe  much  art  for  whenfoever  fight  is  loll  both  of  the  land 
to  fupport  life  againd  the  hardfhips  of  the  they  come  from,  and  that  they  go  to,  there 
weather.  Towards  the  fouth  there  are  d  if-  is  then  an  abfolute  neceflity  of  underdand- 
coveries,  as  far  as  55  degrees  beyond  i the  ing  at  lead  the  fea-compafs,  which  they 


ftraight  of  Magellan ,  and  to  35,  the  latitude 
of  the  cape  of  Good.  Hope,  or  io/newhat  above 
40,. which  fhips  make  to  weather  it.  Thefe 
two  points  of  land,  w  ith  tjheir  coafis;  and 
the'eoads  opptofite  to  them,-  are  already  fully 
known  •,  it  now  remains  to  difeover  the  re¬ 
maining  part  parallel  with  this,  and  in  k;fs 
latitude  weftwards,  up  to  90  degrees,  to 
know  whether  ’tis  land  or  water,  or  what 
quantity  of  each.  The  Adelant-ado ,  Alvaro 
de  Mindana ,  as  he  was  filling  in  the  year 
1695,  towards  the  lflandsrof  Salomon,  which 
he  laid  lay  between  7  and  12  degrees  of 
fouth  latitude,  and  fifteen  hundred  leagues 
from  the  city  of  De  los  Reyes ,  found  four 
fmall  ifiands  together,  inhabited  by  fo  good 
a  fort  of  people,  that  none  of  thofe  yet  dif- 
cover’d  can  equal  them,  but  are,  for  the 
mod  part,  ill-look’d  Indians ,  indifferently 
flnp’d,,  and  dark  complexion’d,  ftich  as  we 
fee  in  Peru ,  the  Firm-land ,  New- Spain, 
Nicaragua,  the  Philippine  ifiands,  and  other 
parts.  Thefe  ifiands  are  between  9  and  10 
degrees  of  latitude,  a  thoufand  leagues  di- 
firant  from  the  city  De  los  Reyes ,  fix  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  from  the  neared  coad  of  New 
Spain,  and  a  thoufand  from  New  Guinea. 
The  ufual  breezes  there  are  eaderly,  for 
which  reafon,  to  return  from  them  to  Peru 
or  New  Spain ,  a  lhip  mud  run  upon  a 
bowling,  north  or  fouth,  to  meet  without 
the  tropicks,  thofe  they  call  general  winds ; 
and  to  this  purpofe’tis  requifite  to  have  pro¬ 
per  infiruments  for  navigation,  and  fubdan- 
tial  vefiels,  two  things  befides  many  others 
very  neceflary,  which  thofe  people  are  dedi- 
tute  of.  Thefe,  and  many  other  reafons 
that  may  be  alledg’d,  make  it  appear  that 
they  could  never  have  any  commerce  with 
thofe  two  provinces  above- mention’d,  nor 
much  lefs  with  New  Guinea ,  or  the  Philip¬ 
pine  ifiands,  becaule  there’s  no  failing  from 
thofe  parts  to  the  faid  ifiands,  by  realon  the 
wind  is  wed,  and  quite  contrary  to  them. 
From  the  four  ifiands  no  other  land  was 
difcover’d.  The  vefiels  the  inhabitants  ufe 
are  for  fhort  voyages,  and  therefore  ’tvvas 
confider’d  which  way  ’t was  poffible  for 
them  to  get  to  far-didant  parts-,  and  the 
mod  likely  way  is,  that  when  they  fail  from 
a  place  whence  no  other  land  can  be  tlil- 
cover’d,  they  make  their  obfervations,  and 
take  aim  by  that  land  they  leave  behind, 
till  by  degrees  they  lofe  fight  of  it;  and 
when  they  have  loft  that,  then  they  have  a 
view  of  the  other  part  they  are  bound  to  ; 


have  not.  I  will  lay  nothing  of  contrary 
winds,  currents,  and  other  things,  which 
may  put  them  from  their  courfe :  this  ap¬ 
pears  more  plain,  in  that  the  mod  expe¬ 
rienc’d  pilots,  fu  mi  fil’d  with'  all  thofe  ne- 
cefiaries  thefe  people  want,  when  they  have 
been  three  or  lour  days  out  of  fight  of  land, 
cannot  pofitively  aflign  where  they  are: 
therefore,  generally  lpeaking,  it  mud  be 
laid,  thofe  Indians  infiruments  of  naviga¬ 
tion  are  no  other  but  their  eyes,  or  their 
guefs  at  fmall  didances.  As  to  what  might 
be  objected,  that  they  take  aim  by  the  fun, 
moon,  and  dars;  the  anfwer  is,  that  the 
fun  cannot  be  feen  at  night ;  the  mutabili¬ 
ty  of  the  moon  is  well  known,  and,  in 
fhort,  neither  fun,  moon,  nor  dars  are  al¬ 
ways  vifible,  nor  are  they  fix’d  in  one  fame 
place,  or  free  from  clouds :  yet  tho’  all 
thefe  things  were,  as  they  are  not,  their 
voyages  mud  dill  be  but  fhort,  as  has  been 
faid.  And  tho’  it  be  true,  that  the  mod 
ignorant  may  in  their  vefiels  go  from  a  fmall 
ifiand  to  a  large  continent,  fo  it  be  near  at 
hand,  fince  if  they  mils  of  one  parr,  they 
will  hit  upon  another,  yet  it  is  not  there¬ 
fore  to  be  granted  that  they  can  without  ar^  1 
feek  fmall  and  far-didant  ifiands  from  large 
or  leffer  countries.  Among  thofe  Indians 
there  were  fome  that  drew  towards  Mulat- 
toes,  which  difference  in  colour  argues  fome 
commerce  with  other  people:  befides,  thofe 
four  ifiands  being  but  lmall,  ’tis  to  be  ob- 
ferv’d,  that  great  ones  are  fcarce  able  to 
contain  men  who  are  always  looking  out 
for  another,  where  they  may  live  more  at 
eafe ;  and  they  leave  ’em,  either  becaufe 
they  cannot  agree,  or  becaufe  they  will  not 
be  fubjeft  to  their  rulers,  or  elfe  becaufe  they 
would  rule  themfelves.  It  may  therefore 
be  rationally  believ’d,  that  towards  the 
foutb-ead,  fouth,  and  fouth- wed,  quite  away 
wedward,  there  are  other  ifiands.  .one  after 
another,  or  a  continent  running  along  till  it 
joins  with  New  Guinea,  or  comes  near  the 
Philippine  ifiands,  or  the  fouth  coad  of  the 
ftraight  of  Magellan ,  for  otherwife  we  know 
of  no  parts  whence  people  could  go  to  in¬ 
habit  thofe  ifiands,  unlefs  ’ewere  miracu- 
loufly.  Whether  it  run  the  one,  or  the 
other,  or  both  ways,  ’tis  likely  there  are 
abundance  of  ifiands,  or  a  large  continent, 
being  the  Antipodes  to  the  bed  part  of  Eu-  Thus  the 
ropef  Afia,  and  Africk,  where,  between  the^couin 
latitudes  of  20  and  60  degrees,  God  made 
men  fo  ufeful. 
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